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Author of ‘The English Flower Garden,” ‘‘The Wild Garden,” ‘* Hardy Flowers,” ‘‘ Alpine Flowers,” dc. 
Founder of ** The Garden” and ** Farm and Home.” 





‘you SEE, SWEET MAID, WE MARRY 
A GENTLE SCION TO THE WILDEST STOCK ; 
AND MAKE VONCEIVE A BARK OF BASER KIND 
BY BLOOD OF NOBLER RACE: THIS IS AN ART 
WHICH DOES MEND NATURE—CHANGE IT RATHER: BUT 
THE ART ITSELF IS NATURE.”—Shakespeare, 


. “CALL THE VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
THEIR BELLS AND FLOWERETS OF A THOUSAND HUES.’ —WMilton, 


WOOL AG, DECEMBER °20; 19I8. 


LONDON : 
OFFICE—63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. z. 
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‘ABBOTSBURY, from, 322 


Abelia rupestris, 551 : 
sinensis in the greenhouse, 407 
Abronia umbellata, 145 
Abutilon Golden Fleece, 619 
vitifolium, 620, 644 
Acacia dealbata, 69 
the Rose, 176. 
Acena Buchanani, 185 
Nove Zelandize, 172 


- Acantholimon glumaceum, rhe) 


vyenustum, 449 
Acer argutum, 175 
campestre, 201 
capilHpes, 176 
carpinifolium, 176 
creticum, 176 
dasycarpum, 251 
Davidi, 176, 252 
gerandidentatum, 252 
griseum, 176 
Henryi, 176 
insigne, 252 
letum, 252 
Lobeli, 252 
macrophyllum, 252 
Negundo, 252 
nikoense, 176 
Opalus, 252 . : 
palmatum sanguineum, 583 
pennsylvanicum, 176, 252 
pseudo-Platanus, 252 
rubrum, 252 
rufinerve, 176 
saccharum, 252 
Acers, Japanese, 571 
the best Tree, 251 : 
Achillea argentea, 149 
tomentosa, 513 L 1S 
Acid, carbolic, as an insecticide, 
366 


Aconite, the Winter, 76 
the winter and lime, 173 
Aconites, Winter, in Scotland, 75 


Adiantum pedatum, 363 


Adiantums in poor condition, 144 
Adonis amurensis, 54 
Mgle Sepiaria, 3, 351, 377 
Aisculus indica, 527 
Agapanthus, growing, 176 
dividing the, 450 
repotting, 205 
Agathza coelestis, 531, 600 
Ailanthus glandulosa, 78, 463 
Air roots on Vines, 347 
Ajuga reptans variegata, 2355 
Alder, the heart-leaved, 585 
Allotments and gardens, 
-manuring for, 526 
Almond, the Common, 187 
the Crimean or Russian, 187 
Almonds, a group of, 187 
and Almond-like trees, 187 
Alyssum saxatile fl.-pl., 149 
Amaryllis, 263 
Ackermani, 41 
the Meadow, 285 
Amateur’s vinery, the, 201 
American blight, 357 
on Apple trees, 436 _ 
Ampelopsis Engelmanni, 88 
Veitchi, 180, 532 
Andromeda floribunda, 644 
japonica, 231 


green 


- Androsace Chumbyi, 220 


lanuginosa in clefts of rock at 
Mr. Hanbury’s, 493, 559 
Anemone apennina plena, 7 _ 
blanda, 193; lime for, 51; var. 
scythinica, 208 
fulgens, 584, 590 
Japan Mont Rose, 674 
nemorosa Alleni, 248; 
Bonnet, 248; purpurea, 
248; Robinsoni, 248 
Pulsatilla in November, 1; 
rosea in Mr. Hanbury’s gar- 
den at Brockhurst, 609 
rivularis, 185 
rubra, 44, 654 
rupicola, 271 
Robinsoni at 
219 > 


Blue 
208, 


Kirkcudbright, 


Robinsoniana, 172 ; 
the double-flowered Apennine, 


eet 2351 
 trifolia, 169 


INDEX 


Anemones, Blue Wood, 248, 286 


Angelica, 212, 290 
Annuals, 243 


' Anomatheca cruenta, 609 
Antirrhinum WNelrose, 


Antirrhinumes, 
Ants, destroying, 257, 333 
Aphides, spraying for, 214 | 
Aphis, destroying, 375 
Apiary, restocking, 38 
Apple Alfriston, 74 


A Ni Wonder in Scotland, 
or Pear, crossing, with the 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN ITALICS. 


coloured Wood, 312 


autumn-sown, 338 

beauty of, 405 

good, 156 

hardy, 234 

in the autumn sowing, 552 
in the greenhouse, 78 
notes on some, 398 | 
thinning, 266 

two American, 19 

193; -- 288). | 
309, 363, 504 

55, 479 
fungus on, 436 


how to get rid of, 248 | 
killing, 507 | 


seasonable work in the, 400 


an old Sussex, 42 

an undesirable, 236 

and its cookery, 128 

Annie Elizabeth, 159 

Beauty of Bath, 436, 461 

Berry, the purple, in East 
Lothian, 584 

Blenheim Orange, 455 

blossom failing, 275 

Brabant Bellefleur, 162 

Bramley’s Seedling, 136, 137 

Calville blanc, 20 

canker in the, 102 

Charles Ross, 547 

Charleston Pippin, 137 

Cockle’s Pippin, 171 

Court pendu plat, 137, 456 

xe Orange in Ireland, 157, 


Cox’s Orange Pippin, 636 

Crab, leaves and blooms of 
shrivelling, 274 

crop, the, 527; notes on, 419 
Curltail, 162 

D’Arcy Spice, 102, 150 
Ecklinville Seedling, 475 

Edward VII., 137 

French Crab, 42 

Gladstone, 162 

Grange’s Pearmain, 137 
Gravenstein, 368, 411 

growing in Kast Suffolk, 28 
Harry Pring, 220 

Hemingfield or Charleston Pip- 
pin, 17 

James Grieve, 158, 293 

Kerry Pippin, 426 

Keswick Codlin, 625 

King of the Pippins, 3, 201 

King’s Acre Pippin, 214 

leaves, caterpillar eating, 422 

Lord Hindlip in Cornwall, 6 
Lord Suffield, 393, 498 

Mabbot’s Pearmain, 53 

Mank’s Codlin, 626 

market, the, 170, 212 

Mr. Gladstone, 425 


Hawthorn, 503 
Orange Pippin, 3 
Oslin, 42, 189 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 250 
pests, 66 
Ribston Pippin, 159 
Rosemary Russet, 159 
Roundway Magnum Bonum, 90 
Royal Jubilee, 542 
St. Edmund’s Pippin, 89 
St. Everard, 159 
scab, 465 
Sturmer Pippin, 90, 452, 476 
tart in June, 340 | 
the best to grow, 104 
the Swale, 490 
Tower of Glamis, 565 
tree, and Plum, pruning, 513 
tree in poor condition, 114 
tree leaf, caterpillar on, 568 
wanted, a good late, 214 
Wellington, 137 
wood, cankered, 89 
Woodstock Pippin, 130 
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Apple Worcester Pearmain, 546; 
and other bad, 32 
Apple trees, American blight on, 
436, 605; seedling, 385; suckers 
on, 342; to plant the best, 40; 
treatment of, 76, 528; top- 
grafting, 64; aphides on, 211; 
cordon, stopping shoots on, 
342; insects on, 483; insect 
pests om, 238; regrafting, 455; 
~ roots of, on the surface of the 
soil, 483 
Apples, American, 32 
American way of keeping, 150 
an American on flavour of, 276 
and Pears, gathering, 464 
and Plums, increasing, 483 
and sugar, 42, 326, 354 
and Pears, cordon training, 102 
ang Pears, late-keeping, 130, 


best quality, 29, 52, 76 

brown rot of, 464 

burnt refuse for, 498 

colour in, 649 

Cox’s and Gravenstein, 264 

crisped, 162 

early, 448; 
436 

food value of, 42, 150 

for ornament, 571 

gathering in succession, 2 

good, 276; late, 201 

injury to, 436 

keeping, 87, 113, 146, 169 

local, 3 

market varieties of, 214 

more new, 326 

North American, 42 

outcast, 231 

Pears, and Plums ,592 

small, 236, 368 

stored, insect injuring, 40 

that canker, 89 

the best, 40, 90; the best to 
grow, 138; the five best, 89 

sehen or cook without sugar. 


wasps destroying, 


without sugar, cooking, 212 
Apricot, an, from Dorset, 410 
demise of the, 392 
freeing the, 20, 32, 104 
loss of the, in gardens, 349, 489 
§31, 598 
the, in Dorset, 377; in Scotland, 
419; in the Thames Valley, 32 
Apricots, 16, 377 
in Dorset, 419; Perthshire, 394 
Aquilegia alpina, 288, 300 
Aquilegias, the spurred, 297 


Arabis albida rosea, 5, 99; com- 
pacta, 210 
aubrietioides, 115, 220, 245 
Rossi, 263 


Aralia chinensis, 519 
the evergreen, 69, 112; in the 
house, 69 
Arbutus Menziesii, 124 
Unedo, 164, 633 
Arenaria montana, 169, 221 
cespitosa aurea, 611 
Argemone grandiflora, 489 
Armeria maritima, 139 
Arnebia echioides, 1, 157 
Arnold Arboretum, notes from 
the, 304 ey 


Arrowhead, the double, 
Artemisia lactiflora, 99 

Artichoke, right use of the, 354 
the Jerusalem, 138 


Artichokes, Globe, 414; culture 
of, 426; poor, 122 
szood, 138 


Arundinaria anceps, 57 
angustifolia, 57 
auricoma, 57 
falcata, 57 
Falconeri, 57 
fastuosa, 58 
Fortunei, 58 
Hindsi, 58 
japonica, 58 
nitida, 58 
palmata, 58 
pygmea, 58 
Simoni, 58 
tecta, 58 

Asclepias tuberosa, 461 

Ashbourne, from, 181, 259 

Ashes as a winter protection, 658 


Psy 


3 





Asparagus, 152, 442 
bed, a weedy, 74, 457 
beds, 23, 417, 646; in summer, 
$71; manuring, 403 
beetle, the, 578 . 
moving, 526 
plants, 230 
securing the stems of, 602 
treatment of, 554, 601, 648 
Asperula, Gussoni, 18 
hirta, 31, 507 
Asphodels, Giant, 337 
Aspidistra in bad health, 38 
the variegated-leaved, 552 
Aspidistras, 129, 339, 440 
Aspidium Lonchitis, 379 
Asplenium  bulbiferum, 
Cork, 231 
Aspleniums, 477 
Association, a pleasing, 370 
Aster alpinus ruber, 298 
Amellus bessarabicus, 461, 560 
Amellus Perry’s Favourite, 545 
Blue Gem, 571 
brightest and best, 571 
Desire, 571 
Farreri, 148 
Louvain, 564 
Maidenhood, 608 
Ryecroft Pink, 599 
Thomsoni, 476 
vimineus, 496 
Asters, 356 
double China, 564 
single-flowered, 139 
Astilbe Gloria, 433 
Atragene alpina, 197 
Aubrietia, a seedling, 263 
cuttings, 370 
Fire King, 321 
tauricola and var. alba, 597 
Aubrietias, 44, 102, 193 
from cuttings, 363 
Auriculas, 30, 487 
garden, 609 
in pots, 92, 176 
Autumn colours, 608 
Avens, the mountain, 448, 546 
Azalea, a@ hardy white am a 
silver bowl, 409 
dilatata, 211 
Hinodigiri, 245 
Illuminator, 298 
increasing, 363 
indica var. balseamineflora, 211 
Kempferi, 211 
ledifolia in a silver bowl, 409 
macrantha, 335 
quinquefolia, 211 
Schlippenbachi, 
serpyllifolia, 211 
Vaseyi, 211 
Azaleas, 546 
after flowering, 218 
dropping their leaves, 62, 529 
failing, 192 
Indian, in summer, 380 
not flowering, 296 
some early-flowering, 211 
thrips on, 569 


207; in 


211 


B 


BABY BLUE EYES, 231, 272 
in May, 369 
Ball-tree, the Orange, 350 
Balm of Gilead, the, 491 
Balsam, a white Cottage, 420 
Bamboo garden, the, 57 
the Heavenly, 361 
the palmate, 225; in woodland, 


225 
Ranana, a_ hardy, at Sheffield 
Park, 43 : ee 


Bananas, 212 
Bank, a neglected, 233 


a@_rough, of various Ivies, 
Holly, with Daffodils in 
Grass, 265 


Bannocks, Scotch, 56 
Barberry, the black-fruited, 67 
the common, 76, 578 
Barley, braised, 276 
bread, 326 
more, 236 
water, 290 


. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





Bean. cooking the Dutch Brown, 


150 
the Dutch, 68 
the Lima, 224 ¢ 
the Scarlet Runner, 264 
the Soy, 290, 480; a meat sub- 


stitute, 236 2 . 
Beans and Peas, dried, cooking 
of, . . . 
Broad, 279, 614; sowing in win- 
ter, 23 : 

Butter, cooking, 224 
climbing, at Wisley, 528; 
French, 215 

dried, 162; Runner, 150 

dwarf brown  Haricot. 116; 
French forcing, 591; Haricot, 
for winter use, 25 

early Broad, 35 

French, and space, 541 

good Broad, 326 ; 

Haricot, 90, 264; cooking, 514 


- harvesting Haricot, 452 
Kidney. preserving, 375 
preserving, 424 
Runner, 414; and shortage of 

sticks, 240; late-cowing, 138 
Bear-bind, the double, 382 
Bedding out, 278 
Bee diseases, study of, 471 
Balm, the, 433 
flowers, 296, 374 
keeping 154; books on, 514; ex- 
traordinary, 26, 61, 109; 
starting, 458 

notes, 484 a 

superstitions, 96 

swarms, scarcity of, 444 

the leaf-cutter, 507 ; 

Beech hedge, insect injuring, 298 

Bees—a healthy area, 345 
and disease, 444 
and dry weather, 416 
and their stings, 470 
buying, 386 
driving, 62 
Dutch, 156 
early swarms, 282 
experiences with, 514 : 
feeding, 38; and robbery, timely 

hints as to, 430 
gleanings, 652 
Isle of Wight disease, 400 
more experiences, 542 
obtaining, 156 
ofiensive against the Isle of 
Wight disease, 416 | j 
perc oauceon of village life, 
6 
scarcity of, 374 
searcity of swarms, 360 
spring examination, 134; feed- 


ing, 122 
stocks of, how to increase, 662 
ee in June, 307; time, 
Beeswax, 556 


Beet, 58, 578, 626 
as a vegetable, 276 
colour in, 202 
Seakale, and Spinach, 20 
sugar, 106; growing, 152; mak- 
ing syrup from, 314; syrup 
from, 250 
transplanting, 343 
using early, 554 
Begonia Gloire 
growing, 478 
Gloire de Sceaux, 619, 654 
leaves withering, 641 
Salmon Queen, 524 
tubers, keeping, 594 
Weltoniensis, 493 
Begonias, 473 
ae, flowering, 


de Lorraine, 


treatment of, 


and dry weather, 495 
dropping their flowers, 473 
in the winter, 610 
Lorraine, 69. 450 
thrips on, 494 
tuberous, keeping, 44 
unhealthy, 396 
Bellflower, the Chimney, 324 
% Peach-leaved, from _ seed, 


Bellis perennis Dresden China, 


Bellium bellidioides, 149 
Berberis \Aquifolium, 58 

concinna, 505 

Darwini in bloom, 531 

SN a ag 364; and others, 

hedge, a, 260 

Hookeri, 220 

jelly. 6 

polyantha, 21, 76 

pruinosa, 67, and B. virescens, 

112 

stenophylla, 219, 237, 260 

subcaulialata 608 

Thunbergi, 595, 620 
Berries, autumn, 657 
Berry. the Salmon, 327 
Betonica nivea. 590 
Bettws-y-Coed, flowers at, 288 
Betula Maximowiczi 561 
Bidens dahlioides, 654 
Biennials, 288 
Bienonia capreolata, 315 
Billiardiera longiflora 

Lothian, 584 

Bye ueed, the blue, as an edging, 


in Hast 


the silvery, 285; not hardy, 297 











Birds and berries, 19, 105, 172 


and fruit, 434; and fruit buds, 
172, 207, 231; and Gooseberry 
paverp Ua 342; and hawks, 
fet 
are wild, injurious? 79 
in a London garden, 45 
in and about the garden, 568 
in the September garden, 12 
insect-eating, 238 
preserving, 74, 112 
small, and insects, 221 
the value of, 79, 146, 248, 292 
Blackberries in the garden, 53 
Blackberry crop, the, 466 
Blechnum Spicant, 8 
Blenheims, keeping, 32, 56 _ 
Blight, the prevention of, 
spraying, 266 


by 


| Books— 


“A Volume of Verse,” 652 
“Flower Name Fancies,” 569 


“Food Reform and Meatless 
Cookery,” 32 
“The Allotment Month by 


Month,” 179 
“The Perpetual-flowering Car- 
nation,’ 179 
“ Vegetables 
Cookery,” 11 
Borago laxiflora, 161, 408 
Sore herbaceous, 641; soot for, 
permanence in the, 209 
small south, perennials for, 65 
the mixed, 75, 135, 145 
unsatisfactory, 230 
Borders, herbaceous, 51, 123, 510; 
digging, 82 
Borecoles, 239 
Bouvardias, 324 
in the greenhouse, 356 
treatment of, 144 
Box edging, treatment of, 539 
edgings, 624 
Brachyeome iberidifolia, 391, 489 
Bramble, double, 433, 462 
the Rocky Mountain, 445 
Branches, evergreen, as protec- 
tion, 573 
Brassicas, 165 
Bread, bad, by order, 314 
the regulation, 174 
Breastwood, 347 
Briar, @ green 
maculata), 3 
the green, 58 
Briars from seed, raising, 332, 581 
green, 3 
Broccoli, 638 
failing, 385. 
late, 357 ; 
not wholesome, 290 
Sprouting, 371 
Veitch’s Self-protecting, 602 
Beveee ee the rock garden at, 


Broom, the Hedgehog, 
ing, 341 
the Montpelier, 245 
the New Zealand, 285 
the pink of New Zealand, 420 - 
the purple, 377 
the Schipka, 341 
Browallia Jamesoni, 48 
Brugmansia suaveolens, 531 
Brugmansias, growing, 610 
Brussels Sprouts clubbing, 578 
failing, 427 
with Chestnuts, 6 
Bryanthus empetriformis, 207 
erectus, 560; origin of, 621 
Buddleia globosa, 350 
Bulb-growing, commercial, in 
Scotland, 245 
Bulbs, 66 
carpeting, 147 
Bupleurum etellulatum, 149 
Burr, the New Zealand, 172 
Butter from trees, 326 
Buttercup, the Turban, 210, 231 
the white, 263 
Butterflies, 19 
the green, 58 


C 


CABBAGE beds, old, 452 
Dwarf Drumhead, 553 
Edinburgh Market, 354 
how to cook a, 276- 
leaves, fungus on, 638 
Mein’s No. 1, 441 
Red, not hearting, 20 
seed, sowing, 554 
spring, 202 
the Portugal, 224, 554 

Cabbages, 592 
a note on, 264 
and club, 414 
Drumhead, 553 
early, 578 
spring, 568 

Cacalia articulata, 176 

Calandrinia umbellata, 145 

Calanthes, 196, 645 

Calceolaria Burbidgei, 605 
Buttercup, 286 

Calceolarias failing, 458 

Callas, 450 

Calochortus, 29 3 

Calystegia hederacea fl.-pl., 382 

Camellia buds dropping, 168 


and War-time 


(Smilax aspera 


increas- 


cuspidata, 28; at Caerhays, 99 











Camellia japonica, 30 
leaves dropping, 308 
roseflora, 350 
Sasanqua, 30 
the, in 8S.W. Scotland, 272 
the, panels 193; in silver bowl, 


Camellias, 30 i 
in the open air in Hssex, 272 
Campanula Allioni, 325 
barbata, 370 
carpatica var. turbinata, 409 
excisa, 507 
fungus on, 384 
G. F. Wilson, 171, 611 
garganica hirsuta, 479, 517 
haylodgensis fl.-pl., 448 
isophylla, 101; alba, 434; 
its hardiness, 124 
Kewensis, 301, 394 
latifolia macrantha, 27 
muralis, 350 
Profusion, 419; 
655 
pusilla, 544; Miss Willmott, 395 
pees: 324 
. B. Loder, 182, 447 
Rapunculus, 496 
turbinata, 173 
Vidali for the greenhouse, 396 
Candle plant, the, 176 
Cannas, 641 ¢ 
Canterbury Bells failing, 243 
Caragana ‘arborescens, 
Carbonate of potash, 58 
pecdesaae the double-flowered, 


Cardoons, the, 452 
Carlina acaulis, 66 
Carnation Blanche, 420 
Marian Willson, 87 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 622 
Surrey Clove, 285 
the Grey Douglas, 286 
Carnations, 478 
as annuals and biennials, 496; 
as perennials, 405 
Borie 382, 422; as perennials, 


Malmaison, 424, 539 
Marguerite, 503 
Perpetual-flowering, 114; grow- 
ing in a cold greenhouse, 510; 
in winter, 610 
twelve non-bursting 
256 
Carpenteria californica, 445 
Carroits, 88, 215, 470 
as a substitute for eggs, 424 
maincrop 541 
notes on, 202 
storing, 257 
summer-sown, 554 
the increased use of, 480 
young, burst, 413 
Caryopteris Mastacanthus, 
531, 559, 607 
Cassiope tetragona, 219 
Castanopsis chrysophylla, 364 
Catalpa bignonioides, 105; in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 105 
Bungei, 105 
Duclouxi, 105 
Fargesi, 105 
ovata (syn. ©. Kempferi), 405 
speciosa, 105 
Catalpas, 105 ; 
Caterpillar attacks, 293 
eating leaves, 436 
plague, the, 366 
Cathcartia villosa, 286 
Cauliflower cookery, 26 
notes, 553° | ? 
seed, sowing, 74 
Cauliflowers, 414 
autumn, 554 
early, 227 
for succession, 252 
Caustic wash for cleaning fruit 
trees, 636 
Cedar, the Lebanon, 
artistic use, 175 
of Lebanon in Scotland, 193 
the white, 490 
Cedars at Wilton, 175 
Cedronella triphylla, 491 
GCelastrus articulatus, 561; fruit- 
ing in Scotland, 489 
Celeriac, 568, 602, 646 
growing, 253 
Celery, 138, 358, 526, 578, 601, 614 
and Celeriac, 165 
-Clayworth Prize Pink, 601 
fly, the, 413 
a4 blight, 221, 396, 427, 602, 


613 

plants, 329 

protecting, 592 

season, the, 104 

the earthing of, 602 

trenches, 227 
Celmisia spectabilis argentea, 310 
Celosia pyramidalis, 263 
Celosias, 419 
Centipedes, 200 
Centranthus ruber, 271 
Centropogon Lucyanus, 69 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides, 655 

Willmottianum, 22 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum, 560 
Cereals and pulses, 250 
Cestrum aurantiacum, 622 

elegans, 622 

fasciculatum, 622 

Pargii, 622 

roseum, 622 


and 


at Glasnevin, 


Border, 


137, 


and its 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





, 


{ 
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Cheiranthus Allioni, 395 
alpinus, 271 
mutabilis, 214 
Cherries, 435 
black fly on, 347 i 
perry Orchard, in a Kentish, 


orchards, 113 

Plum, the, 181 

the Morello, 393, 576 

the St. Lucie, 647 

the winter, for jam, 32 

Veitch’s Japanese, 219,251; in 

vase, 247 

Chestnut, the golden-leaved, 364 
Chestnuts, 174 : 

Chick Pea, the, cooking, 212 
Chicory, as a vegetable, 174; as 
a winter salad, 23 . 
the common, 489 : 
China, a plant collector in, 222, 


3 
Chionanthus, 93 
retusa, 93 
virginica, 93. 
Chionodoxa Luciliz Boissieri, 210 
Chionoscilla, an early, 99 
Chionoscillas, 210, 288 
Choco in Australia, 354 
~Choisya ternata, 352; 
reith, 1; layers, 612 
Chrysanthemum Anastasia, 620 
arcticum, 149 
coronarium, 31 
Elaine, 607 
Jeanne Delaux, 75, 260 
Jules Lagravere, 619 
Lady Raglan, 5 
maximum, failing, 208 
Miss G. H. Thorpe, 600 
Miss Willcox, 5 
Mme. Lacroix, 310 
Mrs. ©. Lowthian Bell, 161 
Mrs. F. Sander, 433 
Mrs. J. Monro, jun., 5 
note, a, 289 
Piercy’s Seedling, 546 
Pompon Marabout, 99 
Princess Mary, 5 
Red Anemone, 600 
Source d'Or, 623; 
older varieties, 54 
Chrysanthemums, a novel dis- 
play of. 600 , - 
horder, 564 
bush in S. Africa, 534 
cutting down. 262 
early. in S.W. Scotland. 559; 
outdoor. 423: sorts, when to 
propagate, 168 


at Mon- 


and other 


early-flowering. 473, 497; at 
Highgate, 564 

enemies of, 289 

for the oven air, 31. 

hardy, 288 

housing. 497, 534. 564 

in the border, 652 

late, 22 

manure-water for, 361 

October-flowering varieties, 159 


outdoors, in November 
pinching back early, 289 
planted out, 310 ‘ 
propagating, 31 
properly ripened wood in, 497 
seasonable notes, 378 
single, 620 
soil for, 289 
Chrysogonum virginienm, 599 
Cichorium Intybus, 489 
Cimicifuga racemosa, 
pentaria, 391 
Cinderella, the, of gardeners, 27 


var. _ ser- 


Cineraria leaves drooping, 205; 
unhealthy, 144 
Cine ee and Primulas, 324, 
in a cold frame, 662 : 
Cistus florentinus in the cool 


house. 324 
laurifolius, 352 
purpureus at Brocklirst, 395 
recognitus, 262 
villosus, 291 
Clematis, 510, 517 
after summer storm, 17 
an early, 299 
and Honeysuckle, 352 
Comtesse de Bouchard, 496 
Davidiana, 490 j 
failure of, 148 / 
Fairy Queen, 617 é 
Jackmani, 473; pruning, 74 
La France, 350 ‘ 
jan usin and its varieties, 
lilacina growing through the 
branches of a tree, 299 
loss of the, in gardens, 453 
Mme. Baron Veillard, 546 
montana var. Wilsoni, 420 
on own roots, 543 
Perle @Azur, 467 
the, 27; alpine, 194; freed. 17; in © 
et soil, 173; little Black, 
Clematises, 300 - 
from seed, 398 
in May, 1918. Gravetye, 453 
in shade, 322 
pruning, 43 
Clerodendron fallax, 407, 478 
Fargesi, 491 
foetidum, 491 
trichotomum, 491 
Clianthus puniceus, 136 


Colchicums, 
Coleworts, 399 


Collinsia bicolor, 
09 


Cordons, 
3 


*. 
Coreopsis, 504, 645 


Corylopsis, 
Corylus Avellana contorta, 22 


Cranesbill, 
Crassula lactea, 200 
Crategas altaica, 585 





’ 
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Climber for cool greenhouse, 389 


on a Bird Cherry, 440 


Climbers for house by the sea, 


439 


Cloudburst, a May, 271 

Club root, 34, 279 

Coal and hothouse plants, 377 
Cob-nuts and Filberts, 188 
Cockroaches in stove, 361 

Codlin moth, the, 578 

Coflee tree, the Kentucky, 365 
Colchicum alpinum, 475 


autumnale majus, 462; roseum 
plenum, 596 

Bornmuelleri, 405 

speciosum, 545; album, 560 

double-flowered, 632 


Rosette, 659 
autumn-sown, 


3 
Colour effect, a, 259 


winter, in the garden, 39 


Columbine, the alpine, 288 
en trek al a good, 219; pretty, 


Comfrey, growing, 156 
Commelina ccelestis, 490, 563 
Compost, old, value of, 569 | 
Composts, potting, 222 | 
Condiments, harmful, 198 | 
Coneflowers, 4 
Conyvolvulus althzoides, 7, 


bs | 


476 . a 
395 

Cneorum, 285; not hardy, 297 
lineatus, 7 = 
mauritanicus, 475 


Cookery, British, 138 


under rations, 340 


summer pruning of, 


auriculata, 645 % 

grandiflora, 645; flowers of, in a 
vase, 640 

lanceolata, 645 

the pink, 52 


Corn, American Indian, 354 _ 


Sweet, 38, 250; and its gather- 
ing, 276; as an open-air crop, 
138; culture and use of, 224 - 


Cornus capitata, 164 


controversa, 87, 151, 336 
Kousa, 350 
Nuttalli, 237 


Cornwall, vegetables for, 82 


growing Potatoes in, 25 | 


Coronilla Emerus, 211 


glauca, 41 
varia, 185 


Corydalis bulbosa, 234 


cava alba, 99 
195 


Colurna, 633 


Cosmos bipinnatus, 532, 560 


early-flowering, 518 


Cotoneaster acutifolia, 4 


adpressa, 4 

amoena, 

bullata, 4 

congesta, 4 

Dielsiana, 4 

frigida, 21, 489, 546, 559 
Harroviana, 4 

Henryana, 4 r 
horizontalis, 463; purpusilla, 4 
humifusa, 4 

microphylla, a wonderful, 434 
moupinensis, 4 


Cottages, villa, with and without 


flowers in front, 496 : 


Couve Tronchuda, 205, 224, 554 
Crab Cheal’s Crimson, 22 


the Iowa, 64, 504 
the white, 363 


aprica, 585 
Carrierei, 15, 585 
chlorosarca, 585 
coccinea, 572, 586 
cordata, 586 
Crus-galli, 586 
durobrivensis, 
Korolkowi, 586 
macrantha, 586 
monogyna, 586 
orientalis, 586 
prunifolia, 586 . 
Pyracantha, 447; pruning, 26; 

Lalandei, pruning, 110 
stipulacea, 586 


586 


Cream Cups, 297 

Cress, the Violet, 66, 193, 652 
Crinums at St. 
Crocus biflorus Pestalloze, 


Mary’s Isle, 461 

17s; 
argenteus, 99 

gargaricus, 82 

hyemalis, 608 

imperialis, 123 

iridiflorus, 654 

Korolkowi, 51 

pulchellus, 583 

Sieberi, 99 

zonatus, 480 


Crocuses, autumn, 475 


blue and white, in the Grass at 
Orrest Head, Windermere, 65 

early, 112 

naturalising, 65 


winter-flowering, 126 


Cropper, a good, 80 


GARDENING 








prope, catch, and inter-cropping, 


electrification of, 202 


Cross fertilisation, 238, 247 


Crown Imperial, the, 219 
Cryptomeria japonica, 1456, 157, 
182, 225; elegans, 112; and 
sports of trees of the Pine 
family,- 207; ugly, and a 
failure, 67 
Cuckoo-spit, 320, 357, 413 
Cucumber, fungus on, 494 
house, woodlice in, 296 
pene scalded, 347; unhealthy, 
plants in a frame, 487; unsatis- 
factory, 515 
Cucumbers, 107, 414 
and Asparagus, bitter, 414 
bitter, 473 
cankering, 270 . 
in winter, 541 
Cultivation, deep, 470 
value of deep, 441, 602 E ; 
ld macrocarpa Crippsi, 


Currant bushes and Roses, movy- 


mes 417; *summer pinching, 
mite, the Black, 649 
Red, Ayrshire Queen, 147; 


blooms dropping, 274 
the yellow-fiowered, 207, 262 
trees, treatment of old, 515 
Currants, Black, big bud on, 568; 
cutting down, 2; pruning, 38 
mite-resisting Black, 188 
Red, treatment of, 342 
Cyclamen Coum purpureum, 88 
europzeum, 600 
Rohlsfianum, 173 
seed, sowing, 3524 
Cyclamens, 407 
and Crocus, 91 
coddling, 651 2 
for autumn flowering, 168 
naturalising, 100 
Cydonia japonica in bloom, 632 
Cydonias, seedling, 251 
Cypripedium pubescens, 451 
spectabile, 30 
Cytisus Ardoini, 67, 164, 207 
Kewensis, cutting down, 176 
nigricans, 366 
precox, 4 
purpureus, 377 
Schipkaensis, 341 


D 


DAFFODIL, a pure white, 169 
an early, 100 
god AOnRSL bulbs, treatment of, 
Sir Watkin, in the Grass, 300 
the sea-shore, 232 
Daffodils for forcing, 521 
in Glencairn, Dumfries, 145; in 
meadow Grass, 356; in small 
gardens, 126 : 
miniature, 7 
naturalising, 44 
.the Hoop Petticoat and Cycla- 
men flowered, naturalised, 183 
treatment of, 251 
Dahlia, concerning the, 508 
Glare of the Garden, 2 
roots, dividing, 205 
Sussex Star, 518 
Dahlias, 270; 409, 480, 573 
from cuttings, 218 
pot-root, 205 
single, 524 
staking, 431 
Star, 468 
twelve Cactus, 256 
with stiff flower-stalks, 357. 
Daisies, Michaelmas, 420, 584; in 
poor soil, 590 
. Paris, 389 
omaeee crop in 8.W. Scotland, 


Damsons, 226, 275 
Danewort, the, 377, 447, 485 
Daphne Cneorum, 231; failing, 188 
Fioniana, 291 
indica rubra, 100 
Mezereum, 99; wild, 93 


petra, 220, 245, 285; grandi- 
flora, 246 

Davidia involucrata, 271 
Davidias in a house, 309 

the, 261 
Day Lilies, 500 
Days, meatless, 500 
Decaisnea Fargesi, 571 
Delphinium Belladonna, 391 


Blue Butterfly, 517 
Queen Mary, 335 : 
Delphiniums, bugs eating, 422 
culture of, 18 
Dendromecon rigidum, 448 
Desfontainea Hookeri, 1 
spinosa, 440 
Desmodium penduliflorum, 433 
Deutzia gracilis, 230 
Vilmorineg, 22 
Deutzias, 271 
Devon, South, wild life in, 285 
Dianthus alpinus, 322, 325, 364, 
378; increasing, 501, 337 
arvenensis,~ 259 
cxsius, 325, 394 
Carthusianorum, 63 
cinnabarinus, 115 
cruentus, 325 
deltoides, 408 
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Dianthus Gladys Cranfield, 377 
Heddewigi, 433 
integer, 185 
microlepis rumeliens, 249 
Napoleon III., 103, 335 
Prichardi, 336 
Spencer Bickham, 336 
Diary, a spring, 88 
Dielytra spectabilis, 26 
Diervilla Abel Carriere, 77, 106 
Diervilhas, 77, 463 
in $.W. Scotland, 395 
Diet, variety in, 150 


Digging and trenching, 659 
Digitalis ambigua, 434 : 
Diostea juncea, 15 

Diplacus glutinosus, 200; in N. 


Wales, 378 
Dogwood, the, 145 
the mountain, 237 
Doronicum Harpur Crewe, 208 
Dorset, the fruit crops in, 378 
Douglasia Vitaliana, 235 
Draba Sundermanni, 181 
Dracenas, 129 
Dracocephalum tanguticum, 79 
Drop, the Golden, 157, 549 
Drought and honey, 471 
Dryas octopetala, 185, 394, 
646; not blooming, 419 


448, 


E 


EARLHAM HALL, 
of, 537 

Eecremocarpus scaber, 434 

Echeveria secunda glauca, 654 

Edging, a garden, 323 

Edgings, flower garden 
with, 171,- 213 

Edraianthus Pumilio, 310 

Edwardsia grandiflora, 272 

Effect, a charming, 301 

Keg plants, growing, 340 

Elder, the dwarf, 377, 572 

the Scarlet-berried, 448 

Elderberrv jelly, 367 

wine, 410 

Endive, Improved Round-leayed 
Batavian, 541 

England, vineyards in, 212 

Ennis, a note from, 475 

Epacrises, 112, 184 

7 eer ele obcordatum, 271, 297, 


4 
Epimediums, 197, 288 
Eranthemum pulchellum, 114 
Erica arborea alpina, 352 
australis, 291 
carnea, 271; and 
ranea hybrida, 
edging, 213; climbing 
in, 14 
cinerea, 595; atrorubens, 
mediterranea hybrida, 620 
precox rubra, 490 
Ericas, 15 
Hrigeron mucronatus, 475 
speciosus superbus, 378 
Eg ti pungens, increasing, 
Erinus alpinus, 301 
Erodium chrysanthum, 
Manescavi, 504 
Eryngium alpinum, 573 
Oliverianum, 461 
Erysimums, 207 
the, 475 
Erythronium Pink Beauty, 245 
Escallonia Donard Seedling, 351 
edinensis, 351 
exoniensis, 351 
illinita, 351 
langleyensis, 351 
macrantha, 351, 
Philippiana, 351 
pterocladon, 351 
punctata, 351 
viscosa, 351 
Escallonias, the, 351 
Eucharis Lilies, repotting, 
EKuonymus europeus, 39 
latifolius, 572 
planipes, 608 
Euphorbia Wulfeni, 223 
Euystelea polyandra, 195 
Exhibition, a notable, 486 
Exochorda macrantha, 22 
Exogonium Purga, 15 


Memories 


trials 


E. mediter- 
246; as an 
habit 


504 


395 


586 


144 


Experiment, a Potato, 469 
FABIANA imbricata, 519 


Fatsia japonica, 273 
February, the weather of, 139 
Fern-case, management of a, 218 
fronds, insects eating, 316; in- 
jury to, 384; withering, 270 
habitats, ideal, 
Killarney, 529 
spores, 523, 622 
the Beech, at Brockhurst,, 407 
the Feather, in shade, 289 
the Holly, at Brockhurst, 379 
the Royal, 91; in the West, 322 
Fernery, a, in old lane, 91 
Ferns, 66 
from bulbils, propagating, 108 


i 








Vv 
Ferns, hardy, 379, 497, 584; in 
pots, 78, 379; planted natu- 
rally, 477 


in rooms, 86 
native, in Mr. Hanbury’s gar- 
den, 477 

sickly Maidenhair, 515 

syringing, 256 

winter growth of, 66 
Fertilisation, cross, 197, 260 
abe ae a good all-round, 


Fig trees, gross, 144 
Figs in the open ground, 40 
growing too strongly, 565 
outdoor, 483 
planting, 201 
Fir needles for plants, 66, 87, 112 
Fire Thorn, the, 447 
Fires, smother—a warning, 536 
Flax, the New Zealand, for 
tying, 159 
Flesh food, 174; not the best, 212 
Flower border, 38 
garden, 573; a dry time in the, 
468; edging, a March, 169; 
efiect of the July rains in, 510; 
Fuchsias for the, 172 
good autumn, 406 
as hardy, 18, 91, 139, 278, 


seeds, cheap, 448; germination 
of, 196; slow germination of, 
161; in soil, 462 

shows, 609 

Flowers, among the hardy, 7, 

147, 311, 355, 369, 421, 495, 599 

and hailstorms, 335 

at Caer Rhun, 433 

Californian, annual, in 
winters, 219 

cutting, 396 

everlasting, for cutting, 288 

February, 151 

for post, packing, 296 

good autumn, 447; good, spoil- 
ing, 455 

hardy, at Forde Abbey, in 

_ January, 76; blue, 447, 489 

in a Welsh garden, 589; the 
crannied walls, Llandudno, 
597. 2 

keeping cut, 450, 504 

mountain, and war, 27 

night-blooming, 103, 181 

October, 563 

perennial, from seed, 370 

some hardy autumn, 634 

er 5 sweet-scented greenhouse, 


our 


wild, by A. F. Hayward, 101; 
in Sussex, 298; on the Sussex 
Downs, 364 

winter, 173 

Fly, snowy or white, 413 
Foam-flower, the, 4 
Food and chemical formule, 69 

essentials, two, 276 

flavouring, 236 

flesh, not the best, 212 

fresh, best, 104 

garden, French recipes of, 6; 
Spercooking of, 116; poets on, 


good, spoiling, 314 
storage, 116 
uncooked, 116 

Forget-me-not and green fly, 336 
different forms of, 288 
dwarf, 207 

Forsythia europea, 163 
intermedia, 163 
spectabilis, on the wall 

blossom by Fantin, 163 

suspensa, 163, 188, 196 
viridissima, 163 

Forsythias not flowering, 487 
pruning, 230 

Fowls’ manure, 86 

Foxglove, a creamy yellow, 349 
a fasciated, 403 


Apple 


the, 173 

Fragrance in the garden, 82 

Frame for raising vegetable 
seeds, 646 

Frames, cold, 66; utilising in 


summer, 210 
France, Fair Maids of, 300 
Francoa ramosa, 517 
Fremontia californica, 644 
Friar Park, from, 350, 364 
Fringe-trees, the, 93 
Fritillaria alba, increasing, 234 

pallidiflora, 18 


Fritillary, the broad-leaved, at 


Brockhurst, East Grinstead, 
223 
Fruit, a housewife’s views on 
104 
and its temperature, 174 
bloom not setting, 271 
buds and birds, 172 
caring for the, 456 
crop, Kent’s poor, 271 
dried, cooking, 290 
failures, 353 
food value of, 162 
for north walls, 39 
general work in the, 


garden, 
23 


gathering and storing, 535 

growing; 225; in Palestine, 649 
houses, fumigating, 304; red 
spider in, 411 

in Palestine, 632 

plantations, digging in, 58 


. 


yl 


Fruit prospects in 8.W. Scotland, 
304 


raw, at meals, 224 

rooms, 498 

stones and nut shells, 436 

storing, 65 | 

tree, spraying, 170 - 

trees, and autumn rains, 546; 
cordon, 171, planting, 592; 
dormant, diseases on, 54; for 
gable of house, 316; for wall, 
180; from cuttings, 64; in 
pots, 626; limesulphur wash 
for, 170; lime-washing, 156, 
whiting, 529; manure for, 
456; manuring, 246, 425; 
newly planted, pruning, 238; 


orchard house, management 
of, 205; overcropping, 4367; 
planting, 592; pruning of, 


48, 596, 598, 648, pruning in 
frosty weather, 662; scale, in- 
sects, and American blight 
on, 40; spraying of, 200, for 
caterpillars and aphis, 298; 
standard or hali standard, 
89: tall, keeping down, 137; 
transplanting, 38; under 
glass, scale on, 638; wash for, 


114; watering, 528; winter | 
moths on, 146; young, and 
crops, 17 

versus influenza, 598 

wall, 656 

wild, 498 j 

Fruits and vegetables, using 
wisely, 186 2 
bush, 261, 592; manure-water 
for, 2.0 


Citrus, for health, 236 
ete the use and misuse of, 
1 


raw, and greenstufis, 186 
selections of, 581 

fuchsia buds dropping, 270 
splendens, 380 

Fuchsias, 468 
as general utility plants, 478; 
as window plants, 424 
autumn-struck, 587, 620 
bedding, 101 
diseased, 332 
during the winter, 501 
failing to flower, 610 
for the flower garden, 
hardy, 409 
in autumn, 78 
old plants of, 380 
outdoors, in the summer, 323 
standard, lifting, 634 

Fuel question, the, 539 

Fungus on Cucumber, 494 

Funkias, 590 

Furze, double-blossomed, 391 
the Spanish, 225 


172 


G 


GAILLARDIAS, 210, 503 
Galanthus Ikarie, 55 
nivalis Sharlocki, 103 
plicatus Fraseri, 145 
Wm. Thomson, 123 
Galtonia candicans, 504, 517 
Garden, a clipped, in Shropshire 
36; London, birds in, 45; 
picturesque Norfolk Manor, 
599; seashore, in May, 265 


an air, 272, 350; old Wimble- 
_ don, 309 

by the sea, a, 597 

chat, 600 


cropping new, 12 
flowers in a Welsh, 589 
Manuring, 637 
neglected, weeds and 
in, 605 
philosophy, 522 
rubbish, 30, 626; burning, 9 
structures, 521 
the Bamboo, 57; fragrance in, 
82; villa, notes from a, 259; 
winter, colour in, 39 
Gardener, an amateur, difficul- 
ties of, 545 
Gardeners’ exemption from war 
service, 577 
minimum wage for, 227. 
the Cinderella of, 27 
Gardens of Seville, the, 299 
small, profitable vegetables 
for, 
water, 411 
Garland-flower, Fion’s, 291 
part of a group of the, 519 
the, 231; failing, 151, 188 
peu the use of, 150; value of, 
Garrya elliptica, 517, 547; in 
Scotland, 489 m 
Gas refuse, acetylene, for vege- 
tables, 82 


erates ant your own behind you, 


verniin 


Gathering, a February, 129, 275 
Gaultheria procumbens, 545 
Veitchiana, 232 
Gaura Lindheimeri, 461 
Genista dalmatica, 52 
hispanica, 225 
pilosa, 64 
sagittalis, 51, 172, 193 
SNA a some summer-flowering, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Gentian, name for, wanted, 517 
the crested, 449, .475; Swiss 
wood, naturalising, 563; Wil- 
low, 584 
Gentiana acaulis, 171, 214; 
flowering, 148, 256 
alpina, 172 
angustifolia, 172 
asclepiadea, 584 
Clusii, 171 
Farreri, 572 
Kochiana, 171 
lagodeshiana, 434, 448 
septemfida, 449, 620 
sino-ornata, 559, 611, 654 
verna, 518; angulosa, 286 
Gentianas, 193 
Gontianelia a way with the, 301 
the, 214; not flowering, 181, 207, 
223, 287, 310 
Gentianellas, the, 171 
Gentianette, loss of, 363 


not 


Geranium argenteum, 503: fail- 
ing, 338 

armenum, 363 : 
Lancastriense as an edging, 

rose v@e 


leaves, foul, 74 
striatum, 146 
Wallichianum HK. C. Buxton, 15, 
377 
Webbianum, 5 
Germander, the shrubby, 644 
Geum Borisii, 461 
bulgaricum, 1 
montanum, 82 
Mrs. Bradshaw, 324 
rivale, Guildford Vatisecse) 
Leonard’s variety, 546 
Geums in the rock garden, 632 
Gillenia trifoliata, 398 
Girasole, the, 20 
Girasoles, 110, 138 
Gladioli, 249 
cutting corms of, 300 
eighteen months from 
18 


5 
hybrid, 504 ; 
Langprim hybrid, 462 
replanting, 234 
white, 496 


seed, 


Gladiolus, hardiness of the, 573 € 


The Bride, 363, 
Gladwin, the, 12 
Glass, little bits of, 511 
Glasshouses, winter use of, 426 
Gleditschia triacanthos, 586 
Globe Artichokes, 638 
flower. the Yunnan, 349 
Thistles, 480 
Gloxinias, 652 
thrips on, 366 | 
Gnochi a la Romaine, 236 
Goat’s Bue, 480 
Godetias, 473, 584 
Godstone, Surrey, 
443 
Gold and Silver, 196 
Good King Henry, 431 | 
Gorey aitice among fruit trees. 
old 


notes from 


and Currants, improving 
170; on walls, 632 
cordon, 168 
planting, 147 
propagating, 459 
pruning, 26 
red spider on, 366 
Gooseberry bushes, 
pruning, 528 
Gretna Green, 542 
mildew, American, importance 
of spraying, 292 
planting, 592 
stem, 581 
the Cape, 456 
trees, old v. young, 411 
Gourds, decorative, 205 
Grafting, 113 
notes, 393 
Grape Foster’s Seedling, 329. 
aie Colman, 529; colouring 
Lady Downe’s Seedling, 535 
Madresfield Court, berries of, 
: pepe seh ae 501; cracking, 
Grapes, failing, 482 
failing to swell, 393 


summer 


good, from unheated house, 
Ae without artificial heat, 


mildewed, 528 
Muscat, shanking, 389 
not colouring, 487 
outdoor, 368 
scalded, 274, 368 
stoning of, 529 
unsatisfactory, 515 
without fire-heat, 316 
Grass mowings as manure, 55 
short, for hotbeds, 296 
Grasses, collecting, 596 
ornamental, for cutting, 82 
Grease-banding, 649 
Greenhouse, annuals in the, 78 
cool, climber for, 389 
creepers, 521 ; 
using a, 511 
Vines for, 598 
Greens, winter, between late 
Potatoes, 253, 343; transplant- 
ing late, 358 
Grey and gold, 658 
Ground, cropping, 226 - 
Elder, the, 596 


i 
| 
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| 


Ground for herbaceous border, 
manuring, 454 ; 
Pos by Potato spraying, 

3 


preparing, 86 
Grubs in soil, 117 
Guelder Rose, the, 517 
Gunnera, treatment of, 658 
Gymnocladus canadensis, 365 
Gymnogrammas, 177 
Gypsophila paniculata, 300, 517 
repens as an edging, 495 


H 


HABERLEA rhodopensis, 559 
Habranthus pratensis, 285, 590 
Habrothamnus, 559 
elegans, 75, 518 
Hailstorm, severe, 298 
Hair worms, 320 : 
Hairbell, wall, as an edging, 115 
Halimodendron argenteum, 3566 
Hamamelis, 125 
arborea, 125; in Scotland, 644 
japonica, 125; Zuccariniana, 


126 
mollis, 64, 125 
Harebell, the wall, 350 
Harpalium rigidum, 517 
Haricot cookery, 198 : 
Hetcots. a new way of cooking, 


Haws as food, 368, 420, 466 
Hawthorn, crossing the Apple or 
Pear with the, 565 

potentialities of the, 561, 656 
the, in fruit, 608 

Hazel, the Turkish, 633 

Hazels, the Witch, 125 

Headache and garden food, 128 

Heath, a, of Southern Spain, 291 
pie eden forest, as an edging, 


the grey, 595 
the Lapland, 219 
Heather, white, 447 
Heaths, hardy, 552 
Hedera atropurpurea, 596 
Hedge, a Holly, 652 
Hedysarum multijugum, 423, 534 
Helenium Riverton Gem, 572 
striatum, 490, 560 
Helianthemum amabile fi.-pl., 1 
Chamecistus, 584 
Fireball, 321 
Helichrysum bellidioides 
edging, 301 
frigidum, 549 
as are! aurantiaca major, 


Hemp, the African, 86 
Hepatica, the, at home, 194 
Hepaticas and Fairy Daffodils, 
gathered in February, 185 
at Moniaive, 145 
moving, 210, 233 
Herb-collecting in Sussex, 371 
Herbs, flowering. 343 
Heuchera metallica, 8 
Heucheras, 234, 324 
Hibiscus syriacus, 491, 532 
Hickory for wood fires, 122 
Hippeastrums, 380 
repotting, 30 
Hive, a cheap, 86 
Hives, care of the, 528 
spring cleaning of, 191 
Hoe, the use of the, 316 
Hoeing, value of, 452 
Holly, the, as a hedge, 93, 194 
Hollies, some new, 67 
Hollyhock leaves, diseased; 389 
the, 408 
Hollyhocks, 433, 448 
in a Scottish town garden, 447; 
single, 433 
Honesty, 272 
by wood walk, 287 
for naturalising, 249 
in the wild garden, 297 
Honey and drought, 471 
as food, 180 
Californian, 346 
from Palestine, 11 
in Palestine, 85 
Locust, the, 586 
old, 617 
Honeysuckle, green-fly on, 347 
on @ porch, 315 
Honeysuckles, the winter-flower- 
ing, 188 
Hop, the, as a climber, 590 
Horse Chestnut, the Indian, 327 
Hoteia japonica, 110 
Hound’s-tongue, the Chinese, in 
a vase, 41 
ten the alpine, at Wisley, 


Leek, Cobweb, 518 
Houseleeks, 79 
Cobweb. 465 
Humea elegans, 8 
Hutchinsia alpina, 236 
Hyacinth, the azure, with Prim- 
roses, 159 
the Tassell, 193 
Hyacinthus amethystinus, 571 
Hydrangea arborescens grandi- 
flora, 384 
bloom, a fine, 352 
Bretschneideri, 410 
paniculata, 433 


as an 





Hydrangea, the climbing, 366 
Hydrangeas, 396 
blue, 296, 521, 610 
treatment of, 134, 440 
Hypericum calycinum, 463, 504 
cuneatum, 559, 607 - 
cages tira 439, 503; tricolor, 


olympicum, 584 


patulum, 475, 503, 546; in 
bloom, 321 ; 
Webbi, 360 
IBERIS gibraltarica, 136 


Tenoreana, 213 : 
Llex Aquifolium chinensis, 67 
Fargesi, 67 
macrocarpa, 67 
Pernyi, 67 
Yunnanensis, 67 __ 
Impatiens glandulifera, 509; 
a group of the white form of, 


Incarvillea brevipes, 285 
Olgee, 6U9~ 
Indigotera Gerardiana, 164 
lonopsidium acaule, 66, 193 
lris Delayayi, 3535 
foetidissima, 
gracilipes, and others, 322 
Heldreichi, 103, 124 : 
Leander, 350 
Rembrandt, 309 ~ 
Teticulata, 7, 147, 169; in N. 
London, 2; Krelagei, 123 
sibirica Snow Queen, ; 
stylosa, 7, 27, 632 
susiana, 7 
the Algerian, 27, 207, 632; best. 
forms of the, 210 - 
the German, transplanting, 641 
the netted, 88; in N. London, 
2; failing, 156 
tingitana, 7 _ 
Tolmieana, 577 ~ 
tuberosa, 7, 223 
unguiculata, best forms of, 210 
Yan der Heist, 3509 
Irises, 161 
a note on, 7 ~~ 
and disease, 312 
from Colchester, 297 
Spaniel 558, 356; in February, 
3 
Isatis glauca, 658 
Isle of Wight disease, 
wake of, 319 
plants in the, 592 
Itea virginica, 572 
Ivies, 534 
a bank of, 265 
Ivy on the house walls, 595 
under trees, 440 
Ixias, 335 


in the 


J 


JALAP plant, the, 15 

Jamaica, notes from, 363 

Jamesia americana, 51 

Jasmine, the Indian, 39; white, 

increasing, 375 

Jasminum humile, 39 
nudiflorum, pruning, 180 

Jetiersonia dubia, 271 

June, the weather in, 321 

Justicia speciosa, 596 


KALE, 414 
Kalmia latifolia, 341, 434, 612; in 
ace soil, 644; not thriving, 


Kerria japonica fi.-pl., 219 
pruning the, 487_ 

Kew, at, in April, 220 
Gardens, 181 


notes, 550 
the flower garden at, 75 
Kirengeshoma palmata, 445 ‘: 


Kirkbride, note from, 3510 
Kitchen garden, mixed planting 

in the, 239 . 
Kleinia articulata, 176 
Kniphophias, 461, 490, 496, 518 
Koelreuteria paniculata, 406 
Kumquats, 198 


L 


esting and waste, ignoble, 


Laburnum Adami, 296 — 
alpine, 297; and Rhododendrons 
tm orchard shade, Sussex, 341 
~ alpinum, 297 boeer 
Lackey moth, the, 156 = 


Ladybirds and their larve, 357. 


Lady’s Slipper, success with our 
native, 451 
Lamb’s Lettuce, 138 


Lamium Orvala, a pure white, — 


193, 219 
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Lamiums on dry spots, 300 
Land, cultivation of the, 32 
Lantana salviefolia, 100; as a 
greenhouse plant, 596 
Lapageria rosea, cut sprays of, 
S in a ee ee 551 
apagerias, 
in the eat h of Rootland, 137; 
in the West of Scotland, 157 
-Larch, the tassels of the, 225 
Larkspurs, annual, 92 
Las Palmas, Canary 
trip to, 
Lathyrus grandiflorus, 183 
latifolius albus, 4 
Latitude and bloom, 112 
Laurustinus in bloom, 584 
the, 596 
- Lavatera cashmeriana, 571 
maritima bicolor, 571 
Olbia, 147, 377, 405, 434, 475, 
571; and L. thuringiaca, 182 
unguleulata, 197 
Lavender, 496 
propagating the, 487 
Law— ; 
Gardening tenants’ question, 
227 
Giving up glebe land, 256 
Neighbour cutting down tree, 
332 é 


Lawn, a poor, improving, 144 
Lichen on, 43 
Moss in, 634 
plantains in, 333 
weeds in, 507 
- Lawns, 249 
renovating, 62 
Leaf maggot, 200 | 
Leaves and _ berries, 
from Newry, 532 
autumn-coloured, 533 
skeleton, 529 
Leek, the, 371, 525 
Lyon, 
Leeks, 215, 314 
sowing in the open, 343 
the cultivation of, 239 
Lire Bane, the, in Grass, 
Q, B 
Ops epee Sieboldi in Scotland, 
3 


autumn, 


Lettuce—liberal treatment, 305 
plants starting to flower, 417 
Lettuces and Endive, 646 
Leucojum autumnale, 475 
- -vernum Vagneri, 111, 173 
Leucojums, 27 
Leycesteria formosa, 476 
Libertia formosa, 19 
Libocedrus decurrens, 490 
Lichen on lawn, 438 
Life and food, native, 80 
wild, in S. Devon, 285 
Ligustrum Henryi, 392 
lucidum, 490 
Lee from cuttings, increasing, 


Lilies after flowering, 501 


and lime, 55; shrubs, group- 
ing, 277 
Arum, failing, 156; golden- 


flowered, 177; 

129 
Belladonna, 559 
failure of, 431 : 
S08 ORG uMCy garden soils, 18, 


in pots, 184 

Mariposa, 29 

yellow Arum, 645 

Lilium auratum, 587 k 

bulbiferum, 18 

candidum, 18 448; failing, 389; 
lifting, 475 . 

chalcedonicum, 18, 406 

croceum, 18 

dahuricum, 18 

elegans, 18 

for naming, 403 

gigamteum, 480 

Hansoni, 18 

Henryi, 18, 433 

japonicum, 286 

Martagon, 18 

monadelphum, 18 

philadelphicum, 377 

pomponium, 18 

pyrenaicum, 18 

-regale, 18, 369, 524 

rubellum, 336 

speciosum, 639; S. Melpomene, 
475, 559, 619 

testaceum, 18, 54 

tigrinum, 18 

umbellatum, 309 


some enemies, 


 Liliums, forcing, into bloom, 156 


Lily, a fine hybrid, 546 

African, repotting, 205 

bulbs, home-grown, 92 
pool in the garden at Wych 
Cross, Sussex, 411 _ . 
the African, growing, 176, in 
N. Wales, 406; Caffir, 356; 


Madonna, 419, 448; failing, 
110, in pots, 180; *Nankeen, 
Scarborough, 473, 645; 


e.. 454; 
_ Searlet Martagon, 480, 510; 
serie Cap, 406 
ey oe the Valley, 605 
_ Fortin’s, 297 
from seed, 516 
with small flowers, 308 
ime, 70 
for Anemone blanda, 51, 
_ value of, ve 






Islands, a 


- Lyre-flower, 
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245, 560; 
hybrids, 27 


Limnanthes Douglasi, 
and bees, 320 
Linaria Excelsior 
origanifolia, 395 _ 
pallida as an edging, 23 
repens, 185 
Linum narbonnense, $12, 355 
Liquidambars in autumn, 


OGG 
the, 608, 654 ss 
Litchi, the, in Hawaii, 128 
Lithospermum graminifolium, 5) 
prostratum and bh. gramini- 
folium, 54 
Lobelia cardinalis, 210 
Cavanilliesii, 517 ; ; 
pene 82; Queen Victoria, 


517, 


splendens, 596 
Loganberry, the, 42, 
pheserve, 480 
tre&tment of, 385 
Loggia. the Parkfield Gardens, 


247; as a 


London’s fruit and vegetables, 145 

Lonicera fragrantissima, 27 
Heckrotti, 366 

Looking ahead, 48, 602 

gee the Clematis in gardens, 


Lungwort, the, 234 
Lungworts, 210 
Lupins, 323 

annual, 405 

new, 285 
Lychnis dioica fi.-pl., 301 

chalcedonica, 370 

grandiflora, 8 

the double, 44, 126; 

370 

Viscaria fl.-pl., 18, 19 

Lygodiums, 
the, 26 


MADRONA, the, 124 
Magnolia Fraseri, 561 
fuscata, 324 
grandiflora, 463; Exmouth var. 
447, ait , terruginea, 419 
Kobus, 1 
Ween, oP 
pete in ager 


scarlet 


405; ; March 


Mahonia Aquifolium jelly, 236 
Maiden’s Wreath, the, 517 
Mallow, the Tree, 490 
Malva wnbellate, ov1 
Mango No. IL., 
Mangos in J res 276 
Manure, artificial, using, 202 
for fruit trees, 456 
Grass mowings as, 55 
keeping, 614 : 
liquid, 257, 385; using, 442 
littery, and Seaweed, 35 
water, 357 
Manures, artificial, 602; 
ing, 
for allotments, 164 
Manuring, green, for allotments 
and gardens, 526 
Maples, some uncommon, 175 
Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander, 145 
the blue, 531, 600 
Marguerites, treatinent of, 487 
Margyricarpus setosus, 39 
Marrow Lyonnaise, 264 
Marrows, 569 
Custard, 602 
failing, 452: to set, 445 
in the kitchen, 354 
mistakes in growing, 514 
May, the flowering of the, 327 
Meals, simpler, 68 | 
Mealy-bug on climbing 
617;. Vines, 624 — 
Sipe ate nepalensis var. elata, 


Pratti, 366 
Medlars, 598 f 
Melons, 158, 171 

and Ridge Cucumbers, 


apply - 


plants, 


growing, 


cracking, 487 
dying oif at the neck, 473 
flavour in, 394 
growth and treatment of, 308 
in frames, 226 
stopping, 146 
turning yellow, 459 
unsatisfactory, 501 
Menziesia polifolia alba, 461 
Mezereon, the, 99; white, in Scot- 
land, 145 
Mignonette, 450 
failing, 422 
for cutting, 497 
in pots, 114 
Mildew on Onions, 436, 
Roses, 243, 366; Vines, 368. 
ear Mr. K., 


Mimulus Bartonianus, 584 
Lewisi, 
radicans, 382 
Mint, 
Mistletoe, the, 657 
Mocassin-flower, the, 30 
Monarda didyma, 433 
Montbretia rosea, 193 
Star of the East, 552 
Moraine, making a, 635 
plants for the, 126, 149 


452; 


and food values, 








—Morina longifolia, 30, 335 


Moss in lawn, 634 E 

Moth, the Swallow-tail, 403; win- 
ter, 200 

ape ae Ash berries and birds, 


the, 476 
Mountain Avens, 394, 419 
Move, a good, 3509 
Mulberry, the, 150 
propagating the, 543 
tree, growing a, 332 
trees, ancient, 158 
Musa HEnsete, 43 
japonica, 44 
Musas for outdoors, 43 
Muscari comosum, 193 
conicum, 323; azure-blue Wind- 
flower, and the Star-flOwer 
on Azalea bank, 233 
racemosum, 193 
Mushroom-beds, open-air, 626 
house, 626 
Mushrooms, 226 
in croquet lawn, growing, 110; 
in the open, 426 
tough, 110 
Musk, old-fashioned, 496 


eeeia decurrens at Monreith, 
Myosotis, 509 
alpestris, 93, 1356 


rupicola, 266 
Myrtus Luma, 546 


N 


NAME, prizes for a, 100 
Nandina domestica, 361, 586, 612 
Narcissi and Tulips in Grass, 193 
in Scotland, 194 
Narcissus calathinus, 232 
cyclamineus, 136 
Dawn, 
juncifolius, 288 
minimus, 63, 140 


Nee urtinm Empress of India, 
Nasturtiums, climbing, pinch- 
ing, 573 


dwarf, for window-boxes, 450 
Nemophila Menziesii, 231, 272 
Nephrolepis exaltata Millsi, 523 

Scotti, 419 
Nerine Fothergilli major, 587 

undulata, 644 
Nerines, 424, 587 
Neriums not blooming, 86 
New York, a note from, 654 
Newbury, notes from, 321, 643 
Newtownards, from, 87 
Nice, notes from, 420 
Nierembergia rivularis, 285 
Nocczea stylosa, 79 
Nooks and crannies, 536 
Note, a, from N. Wales, 100 
Notes, random, 112 
Notospartium Carmichaelie, 285 
Novelty, seeking, 181 
Nurseries and the war, 245 
Nut, the Litchi, 466; Pecan, 80; 

Sapucaia, 138 

trees, planting, 424 
Nuts, a hedge of, 556 

Cob, 2 
Nymphexa colossea, 611 
Nympheas, 523 


O 


OAK, the Labanon, 112 
Oaks in a French forest, 571 
spraying of, not to be done, 335 
Oatmeal, 32 
Obituary :— 
Allard, Mons. G., 144 
Boyd, Mr. Wm. B., 156 
Campbell, Mr. Andrew, 62 
Dick, J. Harrison, 192 
Hooper Pearson, Mr. R., 431 
Aas es -Dalton, Mrs. SB, 


Sutton, Lieutenant A. G., 62 
Vilmorin, Mons. Maurice de, 


Ware, Mr. Walter T., 13 
Ginothera acaulis, 338 
-piennis, 538 

ceespitosa, 467, 538 
Fraseri, 539 

fruticosa Youngi, 539 
macrocarpa, 213 
missouriensis, 503, 539, 560 
pumila, 313 

speciosa, 539 
taraxacifolia, 5, 338. 539 
Gthionema iberideum, 51 
Oleander, the 440 

with dirty leaves, 122 
Olearia macrodonta, 195, 220 
Olla podrida, 264 
Omphalodes cappadocica, 157, 194 
Onion, a good keeping, 399 
culture, 106 


fly, the, 442 

maggot, the, 305; and swal,- 
lows, 52 ; 

cite id preventive measures, 


Potato, or underground, 
180 


smut, 499 





128, 





Vii 


Onions, 216,. 293, 526, S7& 
autumn, sowing, 357 
autumn-sown, 499, 541, 569, 602 
bolting, what to do, 343 
final etiorts, 399, 483 
that v. round, 638 
harvesting, 470 
mildew on, 436, 452 
ordinary v. exhibition, 638 
planting out, 202 
roping, 569 
splitting, 613 
spring-sown, 452 
storing, 512 
the 1918 crop, 240 

Ononis aragonensis, 423 
arvensis, . 423 
fruticosa, 423 
Natrix, 423 
rotundifolia, 423 
some pretty species of, 423 

Onosma echioides, 325 
tauricum, 157, 549 

Orange, the hardy, 1,°35°652.°877 
the Mexican, in winter, 632 

Orange-flower, the Mexican, 352 

Orchard drains, 17 
neglected, 459 
shelter for, 226 
the, 76 

Orchards in turf in England and 

Normandy, 28 . 
shelter trees for, 65 

Orchids for greenhouse, 624 
treatment of, 149, 501 

Orchises, 136 

Ornithogalums, 148 

Orobus varius flowering a second 

time, 271 
Osmanthus Delavayi, 169 
Osmunda regalis, are there two 
forms of? 600 
Oxalis adenophylia, 288 


pe erer nye, increasing, 301, 
ae i i rosea, and others, 


spectabilis, 658 
the yellow-flowered, 408 
valdiviensis, 433 
Oxydendron arboreum at Knap- 
hill, 448 
Oxytropis uralensis, 658 


P 


PHONIA lutea, 52; in 
Chambers’ 
mere, 29 

Marguerite Gerard, 338 
otlicinalis lobata, 286 
Philomele, 310 

Ponies, 381 

Moutan, 161 

Pxony Snowball and Rose W. A. 
Richardson in a _ Highgate 
garden, 55 

the. 95; yellow-flowered Tree, 


Mrs. 
garden at Hasle- 


Tree Queen Alexandra, 127 
ag fruit-growing in, 
49 
honey from, 11 
Palm, scale on, 12, 459 
Pampas Crass, treatment of, 398 
Grasses, 654 
Pansies, miniature - flowered 
Tufted, 197 
Tufted, cutting down, 431; from 
seed, 515; increasing, 479; pro- 
pagating, 403 
Pansy Ariel, 381 
Goldcrest, 335 
Lady Knoz as an edging, 449 
Tufted, Sunbeam, 363 
Parrotia persica, 195 
Parsley, 626 
plain v. curled, 399 
Parsnip disease and its preven- 
tion, 34 
Parsnips, 578 
caterpillars destroying, ae 499 
large v. medium-sized, 
transplanted, 357 
why lift? 541 
the, 


Pasque-flower, 
ber, 1 
Pea Captain Cuttle, 293 
sticks, 215 
Sweet, Lord Fisher, 398 
ger See 174; cooking, 276, 
the large-flowered Everlasting, 
370; Shamrock, 559 
tree, the, 112 
Peach Alexander, 425 
and Nectarine, enemies of the, 
274; trees, lifting, 501; red 
spider on, 342 
blister, 270 
bloom dropping, 238 


652, 


in Novem- 


culture, a@ pupil receiving in- 
struction in, at Meopham, 
Kent, 435 


curl disease, 394 

house, early, 275 
houses, 513 

Late Devonian, 518 
leaf blister, 274 
Peregrine, 528 

stones splitting, 385, 498 
the, 187 

tree, sheltering, 134 


vlil 


Peach trees, brown scale on, 473, 
629: dropping their buds, 156; 
lifting, 513; young, planting, 
614 

wood, dying, 247 | 
Peaches and Nectarines, 201, 342 
early treatment of, 501 
flavour in, 392 : 
in the open air in Scotland, 625 
mildewed, 144 
not fruiting, 614 
on walls, 498 
outdoor, 101 
under glass, 29 
woodlice eating, 422 
Pear Beurré Hardy, 625, 654 
Black Achan, 16, 189 
Figue d’Alencon, 137 
Glou Morceau, 326, 410 
Jargonelle, 264 
leaf blister mite, 308 
leaves, spots on, 431 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, 528 
Marie Louise d’Uccle, 293, 498 
names, French, 65, 99 
notes, 328 
Sinclair, 40 
the Avocado, 500 
tree, grafting an old, 328; leaves 
unhealthy, 238 
trees, treatment of, 3528; 
bearing, 528 
Pear] berry, the, 39 
Pears, coarse, 447 
cracked, 565 
cracking, 2 
of poor quality, 198, 226 
on Hawthorn stock, 89 
Pitmaston Duchees and Duron- 
deau, 53, 128 
poor, 170 
shrivelled, 12 
sleepiness in, 65, 102, 130 
etewing, 513 
the vagaries of, 28 
Peas, 293 
diseased, 347 
dried, for winter use, 198 
early, 35; sweet, 309 
failing, 483 
for succession, 34 
green, bottling, 375 
late, 329 
mildewed, 385 
mulching and feeding, $71 
Sweet, 546; failing, 417; how to 
keep in flower,"438; sowing in 
autumn, 652; twelve good, 
581 
Peat-Moss litter as manure, 83 
Pelargonium cuttings, potting, 62 
Zonal, Leonora Doré, 559 
Pelargoniums for winter flower- 
ing, 347 
keeping, 594, 658 
in the flower garden, 180 
syringing, 308 
winter-flowering Zonal, 324 
Zonal, 552 
Pennsylvania, a note from, 391 
Pentstemon cordifolius, 504 
cristatus, 325 
heterophyllus, 1, 309 
Menziesii verus, 325 
rupicola, 271, 325 
Pentstemons, 234, 299, 652 
from seed, 26 
some rock, 325 
“The Gem,” 406 
Perennials, cutting back, 487 _ 
for border, 501; for cutting, 
twenty-five, 581; for small 
south ‘border, 65 ; 

Pergola, the, Parkfield, High- 
gate, N., 547 

Pergolas, 547 

Periploca, greca, 350 

per perence in the mixed border, 

Pernettya mucronata, 533; fruit- 
ing sprays of, in bowl, 533 

Fersea gratissima, 500 

Perthshire, the weather in, 517 


not 


Petroleum, a dangerous substi- 
tute, 340 
Hear ahaes in the flower garden, 
Peumus citriodora, 144 
loss of, 


Phacelia campanularia, 
363 


Philadelphus grandiflorus, 405 
microphyllus, 463 
Virginal, 63 

Philesia buxifolia, 395, 612; and 

its needs, 584 

Phlox amoena, 8, 91, 313 
Mrs. A. W. Alder, 419 
subulata, 91 

Phloxes a failure, 454 
ayant mountain, as an edging, 


herbaceous, 355, 409 
the, a failure, 572 
Phyllostachys aurea, 58 
Castillonis, 58 
flexuosa, 58 
Hienonis, 58 
nigra, 58 
Quilioi, 58 
viridi-glaucescens, 58 
Physalis Bunyardi, 563 
edulis, 436 
Frepgperts and P. Alkekengi, 
Phyteuma Scheuchzeri, 335 
Sieberi, 395 
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Phytolacca decandra, 441 
Pieris floribunda at Wisley, 187 
formosa, 245 | 
gapoulae. 194; in a cut state, 
50 
Pig manure, 38 
Pineapples, 137 
eer yee Europe, the, as firewood, 
12 : 
The Corsican and Austrian, 
633 
Pink, Glory, 336 
the Cheddar, $25 
Pinks, 313 
propagating, 389 
Pinus radiata, 644 
Plagianthus Lyalli, 341 


Plant, a beautiful native, 193; 
neglected native, 193 
for name, 332 
houses, work in, 645 
hunting, 287 
Plantain meal, 340 
Plantains in lawn, 333 
Planting season, the, 626 
Plants, Arctic, 172 
bedding, propagation of 564; 
in winter, 632 


border, cuttings of, 324 

bu Doe in dry walls, 

climbing, mealy bug on, 617 

damping, 230 
dwarf, for hardy 
ders, 408 

failing, 192 

Fir needles for, 66, 87, 112 

for border, 538; entrance halis 
and corridors, 450; slopes and 
poor soils, 352; small _ bed, 
438; the moraine, 126, 149 

from Sikkim, 539 

greenhouse, in summer, 407 


plant bor- 


grey-leaved, 609 
hardy, helping, 300; renewal 
of, 356 


herbaceous, cutting down, 381; 
for bed, 524; for cottage gar- 
den, 283 

in flower at Bettwes-y-Coed, 438; 
the Isle of Wight, 392 

losing their leaves, 347 

rock, under trees, 389 

stove, 324; and greenhouse, cer- 
tificated in 1917, 41 

tender, among the 
flowers, 338 

to associate with Iris, Trillium, 
and Phlox, 438 

various, temperature for, 645 

Platystemon californicum, 297 
Plum Coe’s Golden Drop, 649 

crop, the, 246 

Jefferson, 226; 
207, 293, 3535 

notes, 576 

Pond’s seedling, 636 

the Cherry, 181, 199 

tree roots, buds on, 625 

trees and Limes, 261, 329, 368; 
pinching, 292 

Plumbago capensis ~alba, 177; in 
the open, 624; planted out, 
§15; pruning, 

Larpente, 531, 655 

not flowering, 605 

Plums and Gages, late, 565 

as cordons, 435 

early, 352 

failing to set, 375 

failure of, 292 

Gage, 53 

going mouldy, 189 

on wall, pruning, 513 

Polyanthuses in woodland, 173 

Polygonum baldschuanicum, 219 

Brunonis, 79, 560 

vaccinifolium, 30 

Polypodies, 407 

Polypodium aureum, 134 

Phegopteris at Brockhurst, 407 

Poppies, Shirley, 364 

the Tree, 30 

Poppy Perry’s White, 349 


hardy 


failing to set, 


the Californian, 364; Prickly, 
489; Tree, 448 
Populus Eugenei, 491 


Porridge, a Scot’s way with, 80 
oatmeal, 104 

Portulacas, 370 

Pot-pourri from an Edith Cavell 

Home garden, 13 

Potato Arran Chief, 613 
avoiding disease in the, 410 
British Queen, 525, 528 
competition, 591 
eee aa 240, 452; symptoms of, 


diseased, 82, 83 
experiment, a, 413 
Langworthy, 511 
Majestic, 6 

May Queen, 469, 514 
Midlothian Early, 569 

notes, 613 

Purple Perfection, 80 

Sharpe’s Express, 512 
poeta ground poisoned by, 


Oo 
LS) 


Jeo mistake in some soils, 
trials, the immune, 469 
Potatoes, 107, 329, 512, 525 
alleged poisoning by, 340 
and wireworms, 2350 
black seab in, 442 














aie boiled in their skins, 
cooking, 116 

diseased, 49, 227, 629; for seed, 9 
early, 152, 202 : 

failing to start, 541 

flavour in, 212 

forcing, 591 

from Scotland, 162 

Gorse land for, 88 

home-saved seed of, 526 

in cottage gardens, 441; Corn- 


wall, growing, 23; in their 
skins, 528; in 1917, 8 

late, 602 

monstrous, 461 

not earthing up, 308 

planting, 106 

scabbed, 110 ; 

seed, 45, 626; cutting, 240; 


sprouting, 659 
shoddy for, 578 
Sir John Llewelyn and Edzell 

Blue, 601 
soil for, 44 
specked, 499 
Srey ee) Soho, 68. Le, 


supertuberation in, 413 
Potentilla dubia, 5 

Farreri, 549 

lanuginosa, 405 

Miss Willmott, 583 

nitida, 1; alba, 321 

rupestris, 249 ; 
es obtusum, increasing, 


293, 


Pratia angulata, 559 
begonizfolia, 584 
Preserve, a rich, 500 

Primroses, 8, 148 
double, in Notts, 15 
Evening, 538 
Munstead, 323 

Primula Allanagh, 300 
Beesiana, 313 
capitata, 285 
Cockburniana, 
cortusoides, 172 
darialica, 271 
denticulata, 161 
frondosa, 5 
involucrata, 298 
Julie in Mr. Hanbury’s garden 

at. Brockhurst, 213, 231, 249, 
611; var. Jewel, 194 
marginata, 103 
obeonica Eureka, 595 
rosea, 573; Brockhurst var., a 
group of, 573 
Rufa, 181 
saxatilis, 185 
secundiflora, 92 
spicata, 246 
by Doubie White, propagating, 
The General, 259 
vittata, 597 
Winteri, 394 
Primulas, Chinese, 552 
Prisoners, Hungarian, 
in gardens, 27 

Prophet-flower, the, 1, 157 

Prunella Webbiana, 398 

Prunes, 138 

Pruning, 636 
summer, 352; theory of, 292 
too much, 304 

Prunus Amygdalus, 187 
cerasifera, 181 
Cerasus Cheali pendula, 260 
dasycarpa, 

Davidiana, 16, 187 
Mahaleb, 647 


509 


at work 


Miqueliana, 245 
nana, 187 
Niedwetzkyana, 262 


orientalis, 187 

persica, 187 

serrulata Veitchiana, 219, 245 

tomentosa, 195 
Pterostyrax hispidum, 106 
Pulmonaria officinalis, 234 
Pulse, 480 


Pumpkins and Gourde, dried, 56 


Puschkinia scilloides, 309 
Pyracantha coccinea, 585; as a 
bush, 546 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, 564; fail- 
ing, 461, 
Pyrethrums—second bloom, 355 
single, for cutting, 101 
Pyrus crategifolia, 405 
ioensis, 64 
Malus floribunda, 473 
Maulei, a form 
strangled by 
Quince, 57 
pinnatifida, 16 
Sorbus discolor, 546 
Vilmorini, 531 


Q 


OUERCUS Libani, 112 
Quince, the, as a decorative tree, 
. -489; as food, 

misuse of the, as a stock, 57 


R 


RABBITS and Camassia escu- 
lenta, 259 — : 

Raffia for fruit budding, 456 

Rain, heavy, 378 


of, being 
the Common 














~ 


Ramondia and drought, 15 
Rampion, 174, 496 
Ranunculus aconitifolius, 700 
amplexicaulis, 263 _ 
asiaticus, 210 : 
Raoullia australis, 31, 51, 75; in 
the moraine at Brockhurst, 
East Grinstead, 31; 
land, 1 
Raspberries, 329, 556 
autumn-fruiting, 636 
failing badly, 535 — 
in bad condition, 614 
summer-fruiting, 170; 
ment, 274 
treatment of, 455 
two good, 12 : 
Raspberry canes, cutting down, 2 
the best-flavoured, 636 
Red spider and thrips, 543 
in fruit-houses, 412; in Peach- 
house, 636 ae 
Refuse, garden, utilising, 413 
Rehmannia angulata, 63; for the 
greenhouse, 450 
Reinwardtia tetragyna, 596 
trigyna, 632 
Rhodanthes, 185 ee 
Rhododendron, an English name 
for, 207 
anthropogon, 303 
Augustini, 220 
auriculatum, 384 
azaleoides, 4 
Baron de Bruin, 327, 363 
campylocarpum, 237 
cheiranthifolium, 169 
ciliatum, 532 A 
Cynthia, 505 
ee! in old cloisonné bowl, 


3 
discolor, 336 
English name for, 181 
Ernest Gill, 194 
Falconeri with 

bloom, 463 
fastigiatum, 303 
ferrugineum, 303 
flavidum, 303 
George Hardy, 309 
glaucum, 303 
Grifithianum, 34 
intricatum, 303 
kamtschaticum, 303 
ledifolium, 225 
lepidotum, 303 
Margaret Bean, 246 
on London balcony, 297 
parvifolium, 

Pink Pearl in_ old cloisonné 
bowl, 339; in Mr. M. Yorke’s 
garden at Hillbrooke, 439 

polifolium, 303 

. preecox, 169, 188 

prostratum, 304 

punctatum, 423, 621 

racemosum, 169, 291, 
flowers of, in a vase, 303 

Roylei magnificum, 245 

serpyllifolium, .304 

spinuliferum, 304 

sutchuenense, 195 

Williamsianum, 304 

Yunnanense, 291 

Rhododendrons, 77 

a good English name for, 164 

cutting down, 641 

dying, 283 

greenhouse, 199 

Javanese, 339 : 

layered, 560 A 

layering, 617 

making a peat bed for, 230 

moving, 561 

ries at Knaphill 


7 
manage- 


150 trusses of 


304; 


Nurseries, 


some dwarf, 303 
Rhodora canadensis, 210 
Rhubarb, 500 
and Seakale, 
growing, 
forcing, 641 
Hawke’s Champagne, 542 
patch, the, 442 
planting, 386 
pulling the first season after 
planting, 215 
rent-paying, 659 
roots, lifting, 49 
wine, recipe for making, 410 
Rhus Cotinus, 462 
typhina, 391 
Ribes aureum, 207, 262 
lacustre, 246 
sanguineum, 111 ~ 
Rice, 302 t : 
buttered, with boiled eggs, 276 


forcing, where 


Robinia hispida, 176; var. ma- 
crophylla, 352 . 

Kelseyi, 22 : : 

Rock Cress, the purple, self- 


sown, on garden wall, 313 
garden effect, a, 235; Brock- 
hurst, in the, 655; the, at 
Brockhurst, 635 : f 
Purslane, the, 145 ' 
sige eae double white Sweet, 


Rockets, the Cress, 647 
Rockfoil, Great Indian, by gar: 
den steps, 277 
Rockfoils, uses of the Great In- 
dian, 277 
Giant, 563 ; 
the silvery, in_masses. 63 | 
Rockespray, the Indian Tree, 21 


7. 





in Scot- ~ 


GARDENING 





Rocksprays, some new, 4 
Rockwork on slopes, 115 
Romneya Coulteri, 419; 
spring, 173 . 
Romneyas, 30 * 
Rondeletia gratissima, 560 
Rooms, meta e in, 86 
Root crops, 
pruning, 516. 592, 625 
stocks, the question of, 648 
Roots, protecting, 45 
storing, a mistake, 20, 212 
Rosa bracteata, 654 
Hugonis, 22 
indica, 433 
lucida, 475 
Moyesi, 309 
nitiday 380; hips on, 15 
Ro “floribunda, 437 


ichuraiana, 532; threading its 


way through a Holly, 575 
Roscoea cautlioides, 364 
Rose, a murdered, 377 
beds, manuring, 588 
Captain Hayward, 363 
Chameleon, 370 
tS eel fungus on leaves of, 
90 


Climbing Mermaid, 420, 505 
Col. Oswald Fitzgerald, 370 
Conrad F. Meyer, 545 
Cramoisie supérieure over Hol: 
lies, 297 
cuttings, 482, 648 
Dog, large form of, 397 
Dorothy Perkins overdone, 370 
Dr. Josenh Drew. 370 
Edith Cavell, 370 
Fortune’s Yellow, 397 
Frances Gaunt, 322 
Frau Karl Druschki, 588; fail- 
ing, 481 
garden, mistake, a, 157 
General Jacqueminot, 547, 588 
Gloire de Dijon in S.W. Scot- 
‘land, 285; pruning, 86 
Golden Ophelia, 194, 328, 370 
Goldfinch, 353 
Hugh Dickson, 378 
Independence, 370 
Lamia, 370 
Lady Beatty, 370 
leaves, black spot on, 292 
Lemon Pillar, 353 
Molly Bligh, 328 
Mrs. ©. V. Haworth. 370 
Mrs. David McKee, 481 
' Mrs. Elisha Hicks, 328 
ahs Hes Greene, 370 
Mrs. Walker, 370 
Noella Satie ape tee 321 
notes from S. Africa, 505 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 644 
Pax, 370 
Premier, 370 
pruning, 272, 297, 321 
Réve d’Or, 545 
Sander’s White Rambler, 546 
Tea, dying on the Brier, 336 


the Altai, 297; Lenten, in Feb- 
ruary. 99; Macartney, 596, 
Cem Ramanas, 571, hips of, 


Vanessa, 481 
what constitutes a Gold Medal? 


27 

| Roses, 127 
Christmas, 
failing, 397 
from cuttings, 437 
Trish, single, 545 
long-lived, 336 
mildew on, 243, 366 | 

. newly planted, pruning, 168 
old-time, 588 
Orange fungus on, 507 
planting, 519, 576, 648 
Polyantha, 328 
pruning, 181 
Rambler, 328, 353, 397, 481; and 

mildew, 292; mildew on, 366 

red, 648 

- Rock, 617 
some old garden, 380 
standard, staking, 588 
pee, 648; and China, pruning, 


that succeed, 397 
the Banksian. 


~ 


147, 473 


} 644; earliest 
single, 285: Wichuraiana, 271, 
“ 437, 440, 482 
under glass, 6a 
wild, at Newry, 397 


Rowan, romance of the, 340 

_ the, 476 

' Royal Horticultural  Society’s 
Fruit Show, 542 

Rubbish, burning, 148 

Rubus arcticus, 364, 405; fecun- 


= . dus, 561 
 deliciosus, 
 nutkanus, 327; 


445 
a new variety 


of, 384 
 phoenicolasius, 436 
mee olin var. _ bellidiflorus 


; fl.-pl., 433 

-Rudbeckia speciosa, 504 

Runners, Scarlet, stopping, 470 

7 

a 

; Ss 

“SACCHARINE it eafe to 
use? 212 

wee’. Meadow, 559 

Sage as a garden flower, 311 





& 
ap 


a, 











Sage in the garden, 335, 391 
red or purple, 
the, blooming, 408 ; 
Salads spoiled by dressing, 500 
winter, without oil, 20 
Saleafy, 162 
cooking, 6 
Salt Tree, the, 366 
Salvia Grahami, 285 
rutilans, 101 
turkestanica, 600 
seaoueuss Dbulis, 377, 405, 447, 
57 


racemosa, 448; tenunifolia, 22 


‘Sander’s, Mr., nursery at Bruges, 
608 


Saponaria ocymoides, 286 
Sauerkraut, 68 
Savoys, 526 
from electrified seed, 
on new ground, 470 
Saxifraga aizoides, 214; 
water, 220 - 
Alberti, 325 
apiculata, 1; alba, No. 2, 171 
Burseriana major, 63;  g6ul- 
phurea, 124 
Cecil Davies, 286 
Clibrani, 549 
Delavayi, 259 
Elizabethe, 99, 124, 157 
Fortunei, 
Kellereri, 87, 301 
Kewensis epee 
L. C. Godseff, 185 
lilacina, 63, 172 ‘ 
longifolia perennially 
after flowering, 608 
Macnabiana, 149 
Milesi, 245 
montavoniensis, 309 
oppositifolia pyrenaica, 
peltata, 157 
é6anguinea superba, 259 
Saxifrage, the Meadow, 79 
Saxifrages at Orchardton, 
at Wisley, 235 
late-flowering, 559 
silvery, in winter, 87 
the earlier, 112 
Scab in Potatoes, 396 
Scabiosa atropurpurea, 
caucasica, 624, 624, 644 
columbaria, 394 
grandifolia, 624 
ochroleuca, 624 
Webbiana, 624 
Scabious, the, 
559 


638 
by the 


124 


inclined 


172 


123; 


624 


623; 


Scale on Palm, 12; Peach trees, 
629 


Caucasian, 


Schizanthus, 587 
Schizostylis coccinea, 356, 532 
Scilla peruviana, 3582 
bifolia major, 123 
Scillas, the first of the, 30 
Scorzonera, 43, 326 
Scotland, spring flowers in, 64 
the Cedar of uebanon in, 193 
Seakale, 227, 343 
a simple way of forcing, 637 
and Rhubarb, forcing, 591 
sores te 665, 637; in'a frame, 
11 
shoote, the natural, 212 
Season, a mild, 111 
Seaweed and littery suUEe, 35 
as manure, 45, 543, 
Seaweeds, edible, 68 
Sedum brevifolium Pottsi, 
ceeruleum, 271 
Ewersi, 559 
hispanicum, 5 
spectabile, 476, 518, 546, 600 
Seed, old, 165 
packets of, 136 
sowing, 21 14 
strains, 165 
Seeds, failures with, 396 
sowing small, 262; on stages 
covered with gravel, 200 . 
Sempervivum arachnoideum 
Mr. Hanbury’s garden, 465 
Senecio macroglossus, 622 
pulcher, 475, 531, 559; increas- 
ing, 524 
Senna, the Scorpion, 211 
eae Park, water garden at, 


654 


in 


| Shoddy, 74 


as manure, 513 
for Potatoes, 578 
price of, 629 
Shortia uniflora grandiflora, 221; 
flowers of, in a bowl, 209; in 
the open, 211 
ae, a good dry bank, 406, 


Shrubberies, 262 


EE flowering, for dry bank, 


for a hot, dry bank, 383; for 
Yorks, 633 

pruning, 230, 375 

rare, in Sussex, 169 

some uncommon early-flower- 
ing, 195 


two beautiful peat-loving, 182 
‘wall, that stay, 111 
Sieversia elata, 356 
Signs of the times, 15 
Silene acaulis, 140 

Schafta, 560 

sibirica, 1 
Silver leaf on Cherry, 243 
Sisyrinchium filifolium, 350 


ILLUSTRATED, 














Sleepiness in Pears, 158 
Slopes, rockwork on, 115 
Slugs, a plague of, 507 
in the garden, 13 
Smilax aspera, 58 ; 
Snake’s Beard, the variegated, 
629 
Snapdragons, old, 313 


Snow Glory, the white, as an 
edging, 221 
Snowdrop, Atkins’s, 99 
Snowdrops, 76, 148 é 
in Kirkcudbright, 99; a retain- 
ing wall, 197 


near Kirkcudbright, 63 
Snowflake, the Spring, 219; self- 
planted in dwarf edging, 148 
the summer, in water, 172 
Soap, wood ashes to save, 296 
Societies— : 
National Auricula and  Pri- 
mula, Southern Section, 230 
National Carnation and Pico- 
tee, Southern Section, 388 
National Rose, 360 
Royal Horticultural, 48, 72, 96, 
1205 14255 165, 1925-21825 042, 
282, 319, 346, 373, 400, 416, 
430 
Soil, grubs in, 117 
heavy clay, 605; 
88, 483 
manuring, 138 
treatment of, 371 
weed seeds in, 311, 391 
Solanum jasminoides, 531 
Soldanella montana, 221 
Solomon’s Seal, forcing, 177 
Something amusing, 145 
Soot for herbaceous oraens 127 
the value of, 240, 
eee for plants, 208; value of, 
Sophora, 169 
grandiflora, 272 
viclifolia, 327 
Sophoras, 181 
Sorrel soup, 326 
tree at Knaphill, 448 
Soups, a chef on, 186 
some Italian, 174 
without meat, 128 
Sowing thin, 45 
Speedwell, Savory-like, 278 
Sphagnum, 480 
Spiderwort, the blue, 490, 563 
Spinach, 212 
New Zealand, 354 
September-sown, 504 
winter, 568 
with eggs, 212; gravy, 212 
Spindle-tree, the, 39, 531, 621 
Spirea Aitchisoni, 405, 462 
arguta, 245 
decumbens, 632 
filipendula fi.-pl., 8 
japonica, 612; j. Bumalda, 531 


treatment of, 


Wilsoni, 261; in Mrs. Cham- 
bers’ garden at Haslemere, 
261 

Spireas not flowering, 205 

Sprays, suggested standard 


quality for, 659 
Spraying for aphides, 214 
Spurge, the Caper, 515 
Squill, the Siberian, as an 

ing, 263 
Squirrel, the grey, 79 

510 


edq- 


Stachyurus chinensis, 195 
precox, 195 

Stag’s Horn Sumach, 391 

Ear oie stout, the advantage of, 


Star Flower, the Spring, 300 
Starwort Climaz, 81 
Starworte, 409 
beautiful-foliaged, 590 
for cutting, the best, 81 
too-much-alike, 127 
Statice latifolia, increasing, 455, 
Stephanotis, treatment of, 156 
Stocks, Lothian, 1 self-sown, 405 
East Lothian, 382 
Ten-week, 584 
Stokesia, cyanea. 532 
Stonecrop Sieboldi in Japanese 
flower vase, 7 
the blue, 66 
Stove, the, 78 
Strawberries, 65, 189, 342, 385 
digging between, 528 
leaf-spot on, 384 
mulching, 411 
on allotments, plane 
planting, 367, 403, 435 
pot, 513 
treatment of, 2 
Strawberry beds, 576 
plants, 368; blind, 
flowering, 308 
the alpime, 214, 542 
tree, the, 633 
Strelitzias, 222 
Streptocarpus, 
Struthiopteris 
shade, 289 
Stuartia pentagyna, 410 
virginica, 350 
Sturmer Apple, the, in April, 198 
Styrax Obassia, 220 
Sugar, 150 
Beet, 302 
factory, 198 
for jam, 340 
Sugars, natural, 


598 
332; 


not 


treatment of, 605 
germanica in 


116 











1X 
Sumach, the Venetian, 462 
Sunflower, the Prairie. 517 
Sunflowers, perennial, 620 
Se bene bottling the, 198, 261, 


Sunroot, Ean Te the, 469 
the, 302, 514, 577; prize-winners, 


Sunroots, 554, 659 
growing, 371 


Sussex, herb collecting in, 371 
in East, 35 
169 


rare shrubs in, 
Swallows and the Onion mae- 


got, 52 
Sweet Corn, 333 
Sultan, the, and lime, 510 


Williams, 409 
Synthiris reniformis, 55 
Syringa Emodi, 304 
Miss Ellen Willmott, 22 
Sweginzowi superba, 285 
villosa, 58 


T 


TACSONIA not blooming, 320 
Tamarisk, the, 490 
Tecoma radicans, 476 
Teucrium fruticans, 336, 644 
Thorn, the Scarlet- fruited, 672 
Thorns from seed, raising, 48 
some attractive, 585 
Thoughts in the garden, 494, 508, 
522, 536, 550, 562, 574, 583, 595, 
602, 607, 619, 631, 643, 653 
Thrips and red spider 
Fuchsias, 353 
Thrush, a friendly, 332 
Thymus comosus, 356 
Tiarella cordifolia, 234 
Tickseed, 645 
Tints and berries, autumn, 586 
autumn, and the storms, 546 
Tits, the, and fruit, 52 
Tobacco curing, 468 
growing, 422 


on 


Tomato bed, remaking, 613 
chutney, green, 528 
flowers dropping, 499 
leaves flagging, 296 
soil, 205 
unhealthy, 305 
Tomatoes, 541 
rte moisture, 512; rich soil, 
black spot in, 445, 529; black 


stripe on, 384 
defoliating, 470 
failure of, 442 
feeding, 358 
for winter, 591, 646 
harvesting, 602 
improving, 602 
in bloom, 256; in mixed houses, 
293; in pots, 23; in the open 
air, 526 
notes on, 70 
open-air, failing to get. 
outdoor, 442, 601 
prize for, 526 
scalded, ‘371 
syringing, 385 
using frame lighte foe 240 
white fly on, 427 
Trachelospermum crocosotomum, 
part of a plant of, 621; jas- 
minoides, 621; part of a plant 
of, 620 
Trachelospermums, the, 621 
Tree, a fine flowering and fruit- 
ing, 15 
and shrub planting, 633 
of Heaven, the, 78 
stumps, destroying, 491 
Trees, butter from. 326 
ane shrubs certificated in 1917, 


386 


flowering, cut shoots of, for the 
house, 129 
newly grafted, 342 
the Strawberry, 164 
Trenching, 553 
Trichinium Manglesi, 475 
Trillium grandiflorum, 266, 311 
Triteleia uniflora, 300 
Tropeolum canariense, 434 
speciosum, 461 
tuberosum, 608 
Tropeolums, the dwarf. 496 
Trumpet-flower, the. 476 
Tsuga Pattoniana, 164 
Tuberoses. 263 
Tulip D. T. Fish,’ 219 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, 245 
Tulipa fulgens left alone, 272 
Kaufmanniana. 260; success 
with. 184. 208 
linifolia, 173, 193 
Svlvestris, 288, 364 
Tulips and lime, 312 
Darwin, 232 
deep, 231 
failing, 234 
May-flowering, 160. 260 
Tunica Saxifraga, 584 
Turnip Chirk Gaels, 526 
Golden Ball, 
Turnips, 569 
autumn and winter, 399 
for winter use, 470 
yellow-fleshed, 484 





Vv 


VACCINIUM arboreum, 33 
Arctostaphylos, 33 
cespitosum, 33 
canadense, 33 
corymbosum, 33 
crassifolium, 33 
erythrocarpum, 33 
hirsutum, 33 
Myrtillus, 33 
padifolium, 34 5 
pennsylvanicum, fruiting 
shoots of, in vase, 33, 34 
uliginosum, 34 
Vitis-Idea, 34 
Vacciniums, some useful, 33 
Valerian in Wales, 309 
Vallota purpurea, 473 
Vegetable crops, rotation of, 
499, 63 
monstrosities, 631 
seeds, saving, 399, 578 
Show, the R.H.S., 512 
peaetents Marrows, 189, 202, 293, 
5 


failing, 442 
in winter, 104 

Vegetarian a wrong name, 224 
the word, 290 

poe cabice: an early supply of, 


and salads in cold Peach-house, 
growing, 592; wall trees, 168 

care Cornwall, 82, the delicate, 
5 


from seed, raising, 451 
gathering, 499 
judging, 646 

notes on, 239 

planting now, 543 


winter, 541 

Verbena, a Sand (Abronia wum- 
bellata), and Nolana_ pro- 
strata, 19 


chameedrifolia, 335 

the Sand, 145 

venosa, 433, 584 
Veronica cataracta, 301 

coriacea, 350 

pectinata rosea, 221 

pedunculata, 214 

rupestris, 377 

satureioides, 278 

Traversi in Dumfries, 145 


Trehane, 297 
virginica C. Wolley-Dod, 419 


| 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Viburnum betulifolium, 365 
Carlesi, 365 
coriaceum, 365 
fragrans, 505 
Harryanum, 365 
Henryi, 365 
hupehense, 365 
lobophvllum, 365 
macrocephalum, 365 
Opulus, 517 
rhytidophyllum, 365° 
theiferum, 365 
tomentosum, 365; t. 

367 
utile, 365 
Viburnums, some Chinese, 365 
Rech major, 301; and V. minor, 


plicatum, 


Vine borders, covering, 12 
leaves turning yellow, 459 
shoots, stopping, 230, 347 
the silk, 350 

Vineries, syringing in, 342 

Vines, air roots on, 347 
mildewed, 12, 368, 483 
neglected, 546 
old, renovating, 656 
syringing, 385 
treatment of young, 329 
unsatisfactory, 501 
without heat, 64 

Vineyards in England, 212 

Viola blanda, 259 
gracilis, 207; Purple Robe, 461 
Papilio, 

Violas, Pansies, or what? 503 
some rock garden, 271 

Violet beds, making new, 256 
California. 117 
culture, 538 
Explorateur Dybowski, 117 
growing, 249 a 
Italia, 117 
La France, 117 
L’Inepuisable, 117 
Luxonne, 117 
Mrs. David Lloyd George, 584 
Primavera, 117 
Princess Beatrice, 117 
Princess of Wales, 117 
the yellow Sweet, 181 

Violets, 210, 422 
failure of, 529 
frame, 234 
growing, 382 
in a bowl, 117 
some new, 117 

Vitis betulifolia, 22 
inconstans a danger, 559 





WAHLENBERGIA vincsaflora; 


Waldsteinia geoides, 214 

Wales, heavy rainfall in, 545 
North, a note from, 100 

Walks, weedy, 594 

Wall fruit, 576, 656 

Wallflower, a new summer, 196 


' the alpine, 271 


Wallflowers, 509 

moving, 539, 573 
Walls, fruit, 3 

north, fruit for, 39 

old, pointing, 2 

Walnuts, how to pickle, 500 
Wart disease, checking, 526 
Wash for fruit trees, 114. 
Wasps, 215, 2 

destroying early Apples, 436 - 
vere ress, 267; -bed, slime in, 


Elder, the, in fruit. 476 
gardens, 41 
Watering in dry weather, 468 
Poe, the  white-flowered, 


amet ret at Brockhurst, Sussex, 
5 
Wax, rendering, 594 
Way to the garden, 
dudno, 596 
Weather, dry, watering in, 468 
frosty, pruning trees in, 662 
the, in June, 321 
Weed in pond, 322 
seeds in soil, 311, 391, 408 
troublesome, 529 
Weeds in lawn, 507 
Week’s work, the, 24, 35, 46, 59, 
70,83, 94, ~107,. 118:-130,-140, 
152, 165, 177, 189, 203, 216, 228, 
240, 253, 268, 279, 294, 305, 317, 
330, 343, 358, 372, 386, 400, 414, 
427, 442, 456, 471, 484, 492, 506, 
520, 540, 548. 566, 580, 593, 604, 
616, 627, 640, 650, 660 
pees noticed to-day, April 3, 


White Cup, the, 285 
Whorl-flower, the, 335 
Windflower, an early white, 194 
our native blue, 207, 297 
the Greek, 193; Scarlet, 193,220; 
sky-blue, as an edging, 235; 
wood, varieties of, 272 
Windflowers, blue native, 321 


the, Llan- 

















Window-hox flavourings in win 


ter, 5 
Wineberr®, the Japanese, 436 
Winter flowers, a bouquet of, 
tazza, 


moth, the, 147 
protection, 621 
Sweet, the, as a 
the house, 87; 
flowered, 88 
Wire, galvanised, danger of, 458 
Wireworm, destroying, 283 
Wireworms and Potatoes, 230 
Wisley, Saxifrages at, 235 : 
the alpine-house at, 221; Pri 
mula dell at, 350 
Wistaria frutescens, 274 
brachybotrys, 274 
increasing the, 361 
japonica, 274 
multijuga, 273, 286 
not blooming, 48 
sinensis, 273 
Wistarias, the, 273 
Wonderberry, the, 364 
Wood ashes for washing, 230 
to save soap, 296 
fires, 13; Hickory for, 122; in 
British Columbia, 219 
Wood Lily, 266, 311 
Sorrel, the pink, 234 
the, in the shade of Magnolias, 
Woodlice eating Peaches, 422 
in Cucumber-house, 296 
Woodruff, the Sweet, 507 
Worcestershire, notes from, 80, 


bush, 15; ir 
the larger 


Wych Cross Place, Sussex, 139 


Ye 


YEW, picturesque, the, 151 
trees, old, in west garden, 
Gravetye, 151 
Yorks, shrubs for, 633 
Yorkshire, notes from, 325 
Yucca Ellacombei, 363 
Yulan, the, in Scotland, 219 


Z 


ZENOBIA speciosa, 
verulenta, 169, 647 
Zephyr-flower, 431 


647; pul- 
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‘NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Desfontainea Hockeri.—I have grown 
this for many-years, and find it does well 
and is distinct from D. spinosa. I had it 


from Mr. T. Smith, The Nurseries, Newry, : 


4 -Ireland.—W., Sussex. 
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_ beauty in April is usually great. 


and it is a good one. 
_ to care for the fruit.—W., Sussex. 


Viola Papilio.—As usual, a eatebat of 
this charming little Pansy has sprung up 
in my rock garden from self-sown seed- 
»ngs: I am always glad to see them, as 
r+ ey do not interfere with other things 
Numbers of them were in bloom at the 
beginning of December.—N. L. 


-Raoulia australis in Scotland. — 
“A. T. J.’ (page 691) is fortunate in find- 
ing this Raoulia hardy. I grew it for two 
or three years and was inclined to consider 
it hardy. Last spring, however, was a 
most trying one for many plants, and R. 


australis succumbed, although in a 
_ favoured position in a  moraine.—s. 
ARNOTT. 


The hardy Orange.—I am enjoying an 
effect I never hoped for. The ground be- 
neath a group of this is covered with its 
fallen fruit. It flowers and fruits freely 
in the orchard in ordinary soil. 
I may 
have been the first to try it as a fence, 
No creature seems 


Geum bulgaricum.—The plants which I 


_ grow under this name have large orange- 


_yellow flowers produced over a long period. 


i q They were blooming this year throughout 


November and into December, though the 
_ main blooming: season is the summer. I 
grow them in‘a cool position in a low 


pocket sloping to the west, and they are_ 


very happy. The habit is quite dwarf.—- 
0. -C. C. 5 


Cheisya ternata at Monreith.—Sir Her- 


4 Be oi Maxwell bas many good plants of 
h 


e Choisya in his grounds at Monreith, 
where this shrub does grandly. It is 
planted in shrubberies and also partially 
under trees, though with plenty of head 
Toom. It blooms very freely, and the 
bunches of white flowers go well with the 
glossy leaves. C. ternata is much hardier 
_than is generally supposed, but is not 
hardy everywhere in Scotland.—s. A. 


; Pentstemon heterophyllus.—This, with 
me, is biennial, though I am not sure 


a whether it is its natural habit, or whether 


it flowers itself out, or is not very hardy. 
Thave grown it in a warm, sheltered posi- 


tion and it has always bloomed well, but 
7 “never survived to another season. 
¥ beautiful pny when well grown.  Per- 


The: 


| good, 


It is a. 


chaps in a moraine it would be more per- 


manent, as Campanula barbata is, though 
only biennial under other conditions.— 
N. L. 

The Prophet-flower (Arnebia echioides). 
—This grows and blooms fairly well in my 
North London garden, but I am not quite 
satisfied that it is as happy as it should 
be. I have it in a semi-shady place, and 
also in full sun in a rathew dry position, 
but it is not particularly vigorous in either. 
I should be glad of any hints as to its 
more successful treatment. It can be 
rooted quite easily from cuttings. Perhaps 
the smoky atmosphere is against it.— 
CG: : 

Potentilla nitida.—This dwarf Cinque- 
foil, with its soft, silvery foliage and 
dainty white or pink blossoms, does not 
flourish with me in a moraine as I was 
led to believe; but grows and flowers very 
well in a very gritty mixture of- leaf- 
mould and crushed brick in full sun. 
Some people find it does not flower freely, 
and I think that is often because the soil 
is too rich—something between an_ordi- 
nary alpine mixture and a moraine mix- 
ture seeming to suit it best. Its habit of 
growth is ideal, and where it is happy it 
grows fairly rapidly, and is pretty either 
in or out of flower.—o. C. 

. Silene sibirica.—Generally speaking, I 
eschew annuals for the rock garden, but 
this pretty species is so useful for its late 
blooming, and comes up year after year 
without the least trouble—sowing itself— 
that I do not like to be without it. I 
think the deep crimson form is the more 
effective, but the pale pink form is very 
pretty in combination with it. It is not 
a. deep-rooting plant, and so is particu- 
larly valuable for pockets in which spring- 
flowering bulbs are planted, as it covers 
places which would otherwise be bare for 
a good part of the year. My plants were 
in full bloom right into October, and were 
admired by all who saw them.—N. L- 

Lothian Stocks.—After 10 degs. of frost, 
no one expects to find a great deal of 
bloom out-of-doors, so that the display 
made at this’ date (December 18th) by 
some plants of Lothian Stocks is note- 
worthy. These flowers are clean and 
and are quite unharmed by the 
They are of the pink variety ; but, 
being single-flowered, might not appeal to 
those who admire the double form. The 
close, heavy heads of the latter have long 
since perished from the frost and damp ; 
but the single-flowered plants appear to 
be indifferent to both. It is a mistake to 
root out Lothian Stocks when cleaning 
up. This is Ee ape done, but they are 


frost. 








quite hardy, and if allowed to remain 
give sheaves of useful bloom from the end 
of March onward.—W. McG. 
Helianthemum amabile fi.-pl.—‘‘ W. O.” 
(page 689) is right in praising this Sun 
Rose, which is a persistent bloomer from 
June onwards, and even quite late in the 
autumn gives a few blooms. It is fre- 
quently called ‘‘Mrs. Harle”’ or “ Mrs. 
C. W.-Harle,’” from its having been men- 
tioned by that lady in one of her ‘ Pot- 
pourri’’ books. Its little red balls of 
bloom are very bright and pretty, and it 
is always appreciated. It is perfectly 
hardy. An excellent companion to this 
Sun Rose is the bright yellow one named 
Jubilee, a sport from H. amabile fl.-pl. 
Another sport of a bronzy-yellow is known 
as Old Gold. Although these do not give 
such a display of bloom at any one time 
as the single Sun Roses, their prolonged 
blooming is a valuable asset.—S. ARNOTT. 


The Pasque-flower. (Anemone Pulsa- 
tilla) in November.—The seed of this is 
freely produced,.and if sown as soon as 
ripe will germinate .“‘like Cress’’—at 
least, it does with me—so that a large 
stock can very soon be obtained. I am 
very fond of it and it grows and blooms 
well in my London garden. Although it 
is said to affect a chalky or limy soil in 
the wild state, it does not seem particular 
under cultivation, as I find my-plants do 
as well without lime as with. A plant of 
the open downs, it likes full sun, and, 
provided the soil is well drained and fairly 
open, it is easily cultivated. Valuable 
for its early blooming, it often gives quite 
a good display in the autumn, and this 
year the plants were blooming right on to 
the end of November. When the flowers 
are over, the seed heads are quite orna- 
mental. It should be largely grown in 
the front of the border as well as in the 
rock garden.—NortTH LONDON. 


Saxifraga apiculata.—Two plants of 
this growing in the same pocket side by 
side under exactly the same conditions 
present quite a contrast just now (be- 
ginning,of December). One has flowering 
stems 13 inches high, with the little 
bunches of buds fully developed, while the 
other plant is only just showing that fat 
swelling of the rosettes which. indicates 
which are going to blossom. Why should 
one be so much in advance of the other? 
This is a very accommodating and free- 
flowering plant with me, and gives little 
trouble, thouSh occasionally, for no ap- 
parent reason, going off brown in patches 
or dying right off. It grows well in an 
ordinary flat or sloping pocket and in the 
moraine, and also flourishes and looks yery 
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pretty in a perpendicular retaining wall. 
It seems indifferent to the smoky atmo- 
sphere of a London suburb, and its soft 
yellow flowers are very pleasing. I grow 
the white form, but do not think it very 
good, as the petals are thin and it is not 
nearly such a nice thing as the type.— 
NZL; 

Dahlia Glare of the Garden.—The ever- 
increasing number of novelties in Dahlias 
has resulted in the almost total eclipse of 
many of the old sorts. One of these is 
Glare of the Garden, to which I referred a 
short time ago, and my opinion concern- 
ing the variety is, I am glad to notice, 
shared by ‘‘ Amateur of Hardy Flowers,”’ 
who, in the issue of December Sth (page 
654), observes that in mild districts and in 
light soils Glare of the Garden is almost 
hardy. This I can corroborate, as plants 
left out in these gardens almost always 
break away in the following spring with- 
out any protection whatever. In my note 
as to its retaining its popularity I ought to 
have added the word ‘‘here,’’ for it has 
been regularly grown in considerable 
quantities for over twenty years, Last 
spring I gaye a few surplus plants to a 
stationmaster, who planted them in a bold 
group on the summit of a fairly extensive 
piece of rockwork, where they showed up 
well and were:much admired.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 


The Netted Iris (I. reticulata) in North 
London.—This is a great favourite of mine, 
and I am pleased to say it is increasing 
rapidly in my North London garden. It 
does best in a raised bed of sandy soil 
made up entirely of gritty road-sweepings. 
The bed is raised about a foot above the 
ground-level against’ a greenhouse wall, 
and just now (middle of December) the 
plants are pushing up in every direction. 
Last winter I had about two dozen blooms 
only, but this year there will certainly be 
three or four times that number, and the 
bulbs have formed numerous offsets. The 
bed faces south, and the bulbs must get 
pretty well baked in the hot sandy soil in 
summer. It evidently suits them as well 
as it does some plants of Iris stylosa, which 
occupy part of the same bed and which 
have been throwing up their lovely blooms 
ever since the end of October. These 
winter Irises are acceptable during the 
dark winter months, and the flowers of 
both species are fragrant.—W. O. 

Ceum rivale, Guildford variety.—I quite 
agree with ‘‘ Clarence Elliott’s”’ eulogy of 
this charming plant. I first had it some 
years ago, and .was so pleased with it 
that I have propagated it extensively 
since, and now have many good clumps of 
it. It blooms very freely, and is easily 

grown provided it is not allowed to be- 
"come dry at the roots. I always think 
the .wild type is pretty when growing 
naturally among tall Grasses, but in the 
garden it is ineffective —O. C. C. 

—— Mr. Clarence Elliott (page 670) is 
quite right in thinking that this variety 
was found by the late Mr. Selfe-Leonard 
in Norway. He informed me so himself 
some time before he died. This variety 
deserves all that Mr. BDlliott says in its 
favour. It will grow quite well in an 
ordinary border, but is much finer close 
to water. Its colour is prettier than that 
of the ordinary G. rivale. It is all the 
better for occasional division, as if left 
alone for a few years the crowns be- 
come too crowded and the flowers are 
poor. When not divided it is well to give 
it a little top-dressing in the spring. G. 
Heldreichi is also much improved by hay- 
jng its roots within reach of water. I 
have plants in several positions, and those 
by the side of a pond are by far the best. , 
+S. ARNOTT, | 
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FRUIT. 


POINTING OLD WALLS. 


WALLS Which have been covered for many 
years with fruit trees.are often found to 


be in a very neglected state: as regards 


pointing up, the crevices formed by~ the 
falling away of the mortar forming con- 
venient hiding places for most insect pests 
that infest the trees during the summer 
months. 
few years pays by the extra cleanliness 
gained, and the present is an excellent time 
to do the work, as the mortar used has 
time to set thoroughly before sharp frosts, 
which would disintegrate it and cause it 
to drop away, set in. To allow room for 
working, the branches have to be brought 
away from the wall and supported in some 
way, the best method being to fix upright 
stakes, to which the branches may be tied 
in loose bunches, or singly if time can be 
spared. In any case the trees should be 
fixed firmly enough to resist the force of 
high winds. 
some of the old mortar should be picked 
out from the joints in the brickwork, so 
that there will be room to allow for a fair 
quantity of new material, as it is only in 
this way that the facing material can be 
induced to stand well. The new mortar 


should be carefully mixed, with just 


enough cement in it to harden it fairly 
without making it too hard to allow of 
driving nails when required; this is a 
matter frequently overlooked, and nailing 
becomes a misery when both bricks and 
The removal of trees 
from the walls gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for thoroughly syringing Cherries, 
and other trees much troubled with in- 
sects, from behind; this will remove filth 
and insects, not easily reached when the 
trees are fastened back. One or other of 
the various insecticides should be used. 
Before the branches are again fastened 


_back the older and more rugged portions 


of them should also have a good dressing 
of Gishurst or of whatever else may be 
used as a winter dressing, the opportunity 
of doing this being teo good to be lost. 

Trees of all kinds on walls that do not 
require the drastic treatment recommended 
above for those in bad condition should 
have a final look over, with a view to re- 
leasing any ties or shreds that may be 
crippling or causing undue pressure on the 
shoots, as if such shoots are released now 
the bark will not have been much injured, 
and will harden nicely before frost comes, 
this hardening preventing the gumming 
that so often leads to badly-wounded 
branches. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Strawberries.—I have 
bought 200 Royal Sovereign Strawberry 
runners, and as the planting has been left 
so late have put them into pots—60’s and 
48's. Would it be advisable to keep them 
in an unheated greenhouse for the winter 
and harden them off in the early spring 
before planting them out?—TavuDEVIN, 

[All that is necessary to do with the 
Strawberry plants is to keep the soil from 
freezing and bursting the pots. An un- 
heated greenhouse or pit would do for 
housing them in. Harden and plant as 
early in February - as’ circumstances 
permit. ] 

Cutting down Black Currants.—I put in 
some Black Currant bushes about ten 
days ago. Is it advisable to cut them 
back the first year of planting? If so, 
should I do it now or in the spring, and, 
if in the spring, what month ?—TAUDEVIN, 


(To obtain a free and strong growth it 


Pointing up such walls every . 


Before pointing is begun 
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is necessary to cut the bushes back some-  — 
what hard. If it is not done they, will 
make little or no growth the first season. — 
The cutting back had better be done the 
latter end of February or beginning of- 
March. ] ; 


Cutting down Raspberry canes.—I put 
in some Raspberry canes about three 
weeks ago. Should they be cut down now 
or in the spring? If in the spring, about ~ 
what month ?—TAUDEVIN. 

[The Raspberries should be cut down -to 
within 3 inches or 4 inches of ground-level 
at the same time as the Black Currants.] 





Gob Nuts.—Filberts are not so much 
planted now as formerly, the robust and —_ 
hardy Kentish Cob haying largely dis- 
placed them. It is likely, I think, that 
their infertility is due to the fact that in © 
many years their flowers open before the- 
catkins are ready to shed their - pollen. 
The last season saw a good crep, due, I 
fancy, to the fact that the flowers, both 
male and female, opened together. Its 
however, we interplant with a variety 
which develops its catkins early, such as 
Pearson’s Prolific, this opinion could be 
tested. Of the Cobs, the Kent Cob is the 
most widely grown, and, though good, it is © 
not quite the best for flavour, Duke of 
Edinburgh being my choice. It is a hand- j 
some fruit and a fair cropper. Pearson’s : 
Prolific is good and does not belie its name, ; 
and Cosford must also be included for its - 
flavour and prolific crop of catkins. It is { 
not generally known that Nuts do well as 
cordons, and are very easy to prune and 
keep in shape. I know of several Nut per- 
golas and arches made by bending such ; 


trees over paths, and. they are a great suc- . 
cess. Here is a way to economise space! S. 
Plant the cordons at the edge of the path 4 
and train them-over wires or pleach them. 4 
Should there be no lime in the soil the 


necessary addition must be made. Nuts 
should be planted on stony banks and in 
disused quarries. Thus steep slopes can 4 
be brought into service as food producers 


without displacing any useful crop.—. A. ; 
BuNYARD in Garden. = 4 
fe 4 
Apples—gathering in succession.—The 
gathering of these and Pears in this way 
has much to recommend it, especially in 


the case of early and midsummer kinds. 
This year I gathered my “Apples and 
Pears of the same season at three times 
with the best results. Having several 
trees of Warner’s King, and remembering 
how badly the fruit kept, I resolved to 
eather those on the sunny side of the trees —_ 
first. This was done about September 
20th. These were very idarge—some — 
17. oz. each—very bright yellow. The ~ 
next gathering was made ten days after. ¢ 
The Jast gathering was from the northern — 
and shaded portion of the trees. All were 
stored in the same place, and the season 

was extended three to four weeks. Now, — 

at the close of November, some are quite 
sound. I adopted the same method with 
other kinds, also with’ Louise Bonne and 
other Pears that come into use in autumn, 
with the best results.—J. Crook. : 


Pears. cracking. — The absence of 
cracked Pears on open trees this year is 
noticeable... In ‘some seasons a large num- 

ber are almost worthless when they are— 
ripe. Opinions differ as to the cause. I- 
believe the cause to be the eold and frost 
when the fruit was very small. Often 
during the two weeks after the fruit has _— 
set we get cold periods with frost, this 
injuring the young, tender skins. This is 
followed by a black spot on the skin, 
which becomes very hard and does not ex- 
pand. When the fruit has grown to full 
size I have noticed this black, hard por- 
tion breaks. _Some kinds are more tender _ | 
in the skin than others... Fruit grown on 
walls is seldom affected. This season, 
from the time the blooms opened till the 
fruit was ripe, the weather was genial and _ 
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warm, this, in my opinion, accounting for 
the non-cracking of the fruit.—J. Croox. 

Local Apples.—There are certainly local 
Apples that are much superior to some of 
the well-known varieties. I know of two 
that are first-rate, and quite unknown. 
We have a large number of excellent sorts 
in commerce, but there is always room 
for really good varieties. We have, un- 
fortunately, had put into commerce many 
new Apples that are inferior to the older 
varieties. I should like to see a special 
exhibition annually of seedling and local 
Apples of merit, they need not necessarily 


be brought into general cultivation; but 
would be of great interest; and the exhi- 
bition should stimulate the effort to im- 
prove. Looks should not come first when 
an Apple is judged. Quality as regards 
flavour and sweetness is the main point, 
and lack of quality is not compensated for 
by any other virtue.—W. J. FARMER. 
Fruit walls.—When it is possible to do 
so, it is a good plan to look over a por- 
tion of the walls every winter, for when 
the whole is neglected for years the bill 
for labour and material soon reaches sur- 
prising dimensions. Regular pointing, 
too, adds to the life of the wall, and not 
only so, but it makes the work of nail- 





ing and tying much more pleasant. »I’ew 
things are more aggravating than to 
knock nails into rotten plaster only to 
find that they break out when the shght- 
est strain is put upon them.—A ScorrisH 
GARDENER. 


Apple King of the Pippins.—If there 
are not two distinct varieties of this 
Apple, are there two distinct types? It 
seems to me there are—the conical, which 
I call the older type, and the round and 
flatter form. I hold there are two forms 
of the fruit. The fruits of the old trees 
in the orehards in my native county 








~ ~ 


A green Brier (Smilax aspera var. maculata). 


(Hereford) are certamly conical shaped 
and deep yellow, whereas to-day many are 
round and flattish, with more of the crim- 
son or red flush on one side than the old 
fruitis. possessed.—C. T. 

Apple Orange Pippin.—This Apple I 
have never seen. I have thought that an 
Apple intermediate in character between 
Cox’s Orange and Blenheim Orange, as 
this as stated to be, would be very desir- 
able, but I was unaware that this Apple 
existed until I saw the report of a dish 
of it haying been sent up to a Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’s 
reader describe this Apple in fullP—W. J. 
FARMER, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


GREEN BRIERS. 


THESE very much neglected plants have a 
charming grace for those who care for 


evergreen things in the winter. The 
photograph from which the illustration 


was prepared was taken from the under 


side of my pergola recently. The plant 
seemed to be injured in the spring by the 
hard weather, but it recovered. All the 
kinds which are hardy in our country de- 


serve to be thought of and multiplied. 

About fifteen species of Green Brier 
came safely through last winter at Kew. 
Most of these are new Chinese species, 
some of which have not been named yet. 
The following were entirely satisfactory : 
S. hispida, rotundifolia, | tomentosa, 
tamnoides, glauca, longipes, megalantha, 
aspera, scobinicaulis. W. 

Sussex. 

The Hardy Orange (Aigle sepiaria).—I 
should be glad to know how far north this 
ripens its fruit. I had at for a consider- 
able number of years in the south-east of 
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Kirkcudbrightshire, close to the sea, It 
flowered shyly, but never set any fruit. 
Three or four years ago I saw a very fine 
plant in a famous Ayrshire garden. I was 
informed.that this flowered and gave an 
occasional fruit, which did not ripen. 
This is a drawback, as much of its charm 
is due to the effect of its golden” fruit 
nestling among the foliage.—S. ARNOTT. 





SOME NEW ROCKSPRAYS 
(COTONEASTER). 

Tie numerous shrubs introduced from 
China during the present century jnclude 
several very attractive Rocksprays which 
are quite hardy and suitable for any 
garden where the older Himalayan species 
thrive. They vary a good deal in habit— 
from prostrate shrubs to large bushes a 
dozen or more feet high—and all thrive 
in ordinary garden soil. Propagation can 
be effected by cuttings of young shoots in 
summer or by seeds. As a rule, however, 
those raised from cuttings fruit earlier 
than seedlings, although in some in- 
stances seedling plants fruit well when 
three years or four years old. Some of 
the most useful species are :— 


GQ. acuTiroL1s.—Although not one of the 
most attractive species, this is worth 
growing. Introduced about 1900, it has 
attnined a height»of 5 feet or 6 feet, and 
is of vigorous habit. It is a summer-leaf- 
ing variety. The white flowers, followed 
by red and later black fruits, are borne 
in small clusters. 


CG. ADPRESSA is a low-growing, spreading 
bush resembling C. horizontalis in habit, 
but with rather larger, deep-green, glossy 
leaves. The flowers, borne singly and not 
very conspicuous, are followed by showy 
ved fruits. Its dense, bushy habit and 
low stature—it rarely grows more than 
14 feet high—makes it a very useful shrub 
for planting on banks where a low cover- 
ing only is desired. Exposure to full sun 
appears necessary if a full crop of fruit 
is desired. 


C. aMa@NA.—This is an evergreen bush, 
reaching a height of 4 feet or more. The 
white flowers, borne in clusters of a dozen 
or so together, are followed by red fruits. 
It is an attractive bush, and well worth a 
place in the shrubbery. It was dis- 
covered in Yunnan, and introduced about 
thirteen years ago. 


GC. BULLATA is one of the best of the new 
species. A native of China and Tibet, it 
was originally introduced to this country 
in 1903, although it had been grown in 
France some five years before. MHyventu- 
ally attaining a height of 10 feet or more, 
it fruits freely when a foot or two high. 
It is of loose habit. The rosy-white, 
small flowers, borne in large clusters from 
short, axillary growths, are followed by 
rich: red fruits, which bear an outward 
resemblance to those of the Bitter Sweet. 
It is one of the most brilliant-fruited of 
the Cotoneasters, the berries ripening to- 
wards the end of August. 


GC. DIELSIANA was originally exhibited in 
this country under’ the name of C.. ap- 
planata, but the former is the older name. 
It is a summer-leafing bush, 6 feet or 
8 feet high, with .very long, slender 
branches. The flowers, produced several 
together in clusters from short axillary 
growths, are followed by large numbers 
of bright-red berries. It is a very orna- 
mental shrub, and well worth extended 
cultivation. ; 


_C. Harroviana is an evergreen bush, 
5 feet to 8 feet high, with long, spreading 
branches. The flowers are white, and 
borne in good-sized clusters, the fruit red. 


of varieties—floccosa and rugosa. 
are evergreen shrubs, the former a dense 
bush with slender, whip-like shoots, the 


ever appeared. 


_of a path, and at first I saw very little 
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C. Henryana is named in honour of Pro- 
fessor Henry, of Dublin University, who 
was instrumental in directing attention to 
the rich and hardy flora of Yunnan and 
other parts of Western China. It is an 
evergreen, growing at least 12 feet high, 
with pendent branchlets, and bears large 
clusters of small white flowers and red 
fruits. 

C. HUMIFUSA is peculiar by reason of its 
prostrate, wide-spreading habit. The 
stems are very slender, and run along the 
ground for a considerable distance. The 
flowers, white and usually borne singly 
from the leaf axils, are followed by red 


fruits. It is-a very geod plant for the 


rock garden. 


C. MOUPINENSIS is very like C. bullata in 
habit, leaves, and flowers, but in this 
case the fruits are black instead of red. 


CG, SALICIFOLIA is represented by a couple 
Both 


latter of more vigorous habit.. In both 
cases the’ flowers are white and the fruits 
red. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Cotoneaster congesta.—About twenty 


years ago I planted Cotoneaster congesta, 
which 


grows over rocks exactly like 
Thyme. Three rooted pieces of this were 
planted on the top of rocks. Two of 
them at once became upright bushes— 
the largest is from 5 feet to 6 feet high, 
and about 8 feet across. The trailing 
growths never root, and no flowers have 
The third piece grows on 
the face of a natural wall of rock, root- 
ing itself every few inches. This covers 
a space of more than 12 feet. I sent speci- 
mens of the bush form of C. congesta to 
Glasnevin, and Sir F. Moore writes :— 
“Your Cotoneaster puzzles me. On ex- 
amining the two specimens with the mag- 
nifying glass, they do not seen to be the 
same species. The apex of the leaf, the 
upper and under surface of the leaf, and 
the hairs on the large specimen seem to 
indicate that they are not the same 
species; but I understand from. your 
letter that one is a layer from the other. 
Could there be any chance of hybridity?’ 
EI should think the bush form of C. con- 
gesta must have occurred in other 
gardens. If so, I hope some of your cor- 
respondents will mention it. Many 
curious seedlings and sports have ap- 
peared here since 1900. Mr. Wolley Dod 
used to say: ‘‘I am very sorry; but I 
know you cannot help it.’”—H. CHARLES 
Buxton, Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 
Cotoneaster horizontalis purpusilla.—l! 
have been told that Cotoneaster horizon- 
talis purpusilla is an introduction of Mr. 
Wilson from China and that it is a very 
superior form to the type, and a magnifi- 
cent ‘thing when at its best. I quite 
agree. In 1907 a seedling of Cotoneaster 
horizontalis appeared here at the edge 


difference in the way of growth. The 
usual ‘mill sails”? were about 18 inches 
high. This plant now covers a space of 
nearly 9 feet from west to east, and about 
8 feet from north to south. The growths 
are almost prostrate, but never root. 
The quantity of berries this year from 
September to the end of October was so 
great that the foliage was entirely 
hidden. The colour is even brighter than 
in the type, and more in bunches, like C. 
pannosa. I have always supposed that 
my plant was a hybrid, but no doubt it is 
a freak growth. Cotoneaster horizontalis 
purpusilla, which I have lately acquired, 
seems to be the same as my freak. - I 


TED. - ; 
have lately found, in another part of this: 
garden, a seedling C. horizontahs, which © a 
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is apparently the same thing’as the one I 
have described. The largest specimen of 
C. horizontalis here is over 15 feet across 
each way, and has never produced a 
seedling. Another, close by, seeds freely. 
—_f}. CHARLES Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Rhodedendren azaleoides.—This is one 
of a small group of plants that have been 
known as Azaleodendron by reason of their~- 
being hybrids between summer-leafing and 
evergreen species of Rhododendron. Now, 
however, that the name of Azalea is not 
recognised by botanists the generie name 
stands as Rhododendron. The plant under 
notice is a particularly free-flowering bush 
and popular by reason of its fragrance, a 
mass in full flower scenting the air for a | 
considerable distance. Ft is said to have 
been raised nearly 100 years ago, and was 
fairly well known about the middle of last 
century; it, however, appears afterwards 
to have been neglected, and people are only 33 
now becoming fully alive to its possibili- 
ties. In mild winters it may remain ever- 
green, but after a particularly cold. period 
many or all of the leaves fall. It flowers 
rather later than the Ghent Azaleas, and 
is usually at its best during late June and 
early July, the flowers being white tinged 
with deep lilac. Fortunately, it never 
fails to bloom well, therefore it can be 
given a conspicuous position. Mature 
plants are from 3 feet to 4 feet high, dense, 
and bushy to the ground. It thrives under 
the same conditions as other Rhododen- 
drons and is easily increased by cuttings 
of young shoots inserted in sandy peat in 
a close, slightly-warmed frame in June or 
July. Young plants commence to flower 
early, and examples a foot high are very 
effective.—D. 


Mountain. Ash berries and birds.—I do 
not remember ever seeing these so full of 
fruit as this season, many large trees, I 
have noticed quite red with them. In past 
seasons the birds.have taken them by the 
end of September, and now (mid-Novem- 
ber) they are unmolested, blackbirds and 
thrushes being the largest consumers of 
them. In this neighbourhood (West Sur- 
rey) there appearsito be a ereat scarcity of 
birds, these among others. I have not seen 
a tom tit nor a fruit eaten by them this 
season. Some.think the abundance of 
caterpillars in the Cabbages, ete., arose — 
from lack of these. If this is so, then 
their absence is not all gain. Amongst 
berry-bearing trees the’ Mountain Ash 
holds a foremost place. Recently I saw a 
big tree with a background of Fir-trees. 
When seen in the sun the sight was most 
charming. This tree should be more 
planted in limited areas instead of coarse- 
growing trees.—WEsT SURREY. _ 

Cytisus precox.—For a bold position on 
a large rock garden this is very effective 
in the spring when covered with its grace- 


\ 


ful sprays of pretty, lemon-coloured 
fiowers. It grows rapidly, and soon forms . 


a nice bush, but can easily be kept within 
bounds by judicious cutting back after 
flowering. It usually produces a few 
seeds, from which plants can be easily 
raised, and it can also be propagated by 
cuttings taken off with a heel, these root- . 
ing fairly easily in pure sand. Like most 
of the Brooms, it prefers a light, sandy 
soil, and I find it a very good town plant. 
—-NortH Lonpon. 


A 

Binding “Gardening Illustrated.” — Sub- 
seribers’ weekly issues for 1917, if sent to this office, will be 
supplied with complete Index and bound in cloth for the sum 
of 4/6, carriage extra. Any missing weekly copies will be 
supplied at the ordinary published price, the Index, if supplied 
alone, will be 6d., post free. Complete Volumes (with Index) 
will be ready about the end of January, price 12/-, carriage 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
. WATER GARDENS. | 


' \ARABIS ALBIDA ROSEA. 


I never expected to see any change of 
colour in this most-grown of early-flower- 
ing plants, and bought one abroad with 
the above name. I find it is a._rosy form, 
strong like the 
mother plant, and covered with flowers. 

' - Vy. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gnothera taraxacifolia.—Though usu- 
ally only biennial, this is a beautiful plant 
for the rock garden, its large, waxy, white 
flowers, which as they age become flushed 
with pink, being very conspicuous and 
freely produced. Unfortunately, the indi- 
vidual blossoms last but a very short time, 
though this defect is to some extent com- 
pemsated -for by the mumber produced. 
The habit is dwarf and. compact, and the 

* plant seemis to be of a very accommodating 
nature, doing well either in full sun or 
partial shade, and not particular as to 
soil. With me it seeds freely, and, once 
established, reproduces itself year after 
year without any trouble. It does well 
in a town garden,—O. C. ’ 

Lithospermum graminifolium.—This is a 
delightful species, and. I have found it 


x 


very easy to grow. Its long and tubular 
flowers, unlike those of L. prostratum, are 
roduced in clusters. In appearance and 
abit the plant reminds me very strongly 
of Onosma tauricum, the foliage being 
very similar as well as the sprays of blos- 
soms, except that those of the Lithosper- 
mum are blue. It does not seem so_sus- 
ceptible to damp as the Onosma; indeed, 
it is an accommodating plant generally. 1 
grow it in gritty soil, and, unlike some 


- other members of its family, it seems to 


appreciate lime. JI find that it strikes 
quite readily from cuttings taken in the 
summer.—N. Lonpon. 

Potentilla dubia.—This is of neat dwarf 
habit, and does not like a rich \soil—or, 
at least, does not flower ‘so freely as in a 
somewhat poor and stony mixture. It 
grows somewhat rapidly, but its growth 
does not ‘‘run’’ or spread underground 
like some otherwise desirable plants, 
which when once established can never be 
kept within bounds. P. dubia can easily 
be kept within its allotted space, though 
it is such a pretty, bright subject, that it 
ean well be allowed a large pocket, where 
it will be very effective with its yellow 

_blossoms.—N. L. 
Primula frondosa.—l ae 
farinosa for more than one season; but 
this species, which much resembles it, 1s 
a good deal more accommodating, and does 
well in a moist, open situation where it is 


have tried 


its chief charm. 
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artly shaded by a big Globe-flower (Trol- 
ius). It is not showy, but a dainty little 
species and very pleasing.—O. C. C. 
Geranium Webbianum.—Thiis is a pretty 
dwarf Geranium, with whitish flowers 
veined with mauve. Like most of the 
family, it as very easy to grow, and not 
at all particular as to soil, given a sunny 
position. It is one of those things which 
do not produce a lot of flowers at one 
time, but it goes on throwing up a few 
over a long period.—C. C: ; 
Sedum hispanicum. — The evergreen 
Sedums are precious in the winter, and 
this. species, with its: glaucous foliage, is 
one of the best. The flowers are pinkish- 
white, and pretty, though the foliage is 
It seems perfectly hardy 
and indifferent to winter wet.—O. C. C. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. . 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS IN 
LATH NOVEMBER. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS that flower outdoors 
without protection in the month of Noyem- 
ber possess a value that the early-flower- 
ing kinds do earlier in the season. A 
friend of mine gave me a lot of plants that 
he had no use for long after the recognised 
time for potting up these plants. They 


Gravetye. 


Arabis albida rosea. 


had been propagated round the edge of 
83-inch and other small pots, and they were 
poor-looking, starved specimens only a few 
inches high. They embraced several types 
of the Chrysanthemum, and _ included 
Pompons, Singles, and Japanese sorts. So 
soon as I got the plants home I shook them 
out of their small pots, carefully divided 
up the matted roots, and planted them out 
a few inches apart in rows in a frame, in 
good, open soil. By careful culture I soon 
got them to grow away vigorously. ' Later 
on the plants were lifted with a fine ball 
of soil and roots, and were planted out- 
doors, in good soil, in a sheltered corner 
of the garden. Before the growing season 
had ended, the plants had developed into 
excellent specimens, and the result has 
been most satisfactory. On November 
24th I gathered large bunches of 
beautiful flowers long after other plants 
in the garden had ceased to bloom. I 
shall certainly follow up this aspect of cul- 
ture, as it is so promising and the results, 
so far, are so satisfactory. Varieties that 
seem to do well are:—/Singles 5 Dorothy 


Dann (salmon-bronze), Lady Furness 
(terra-cotta), Mary Richardson  (terra- 
cotta), Nellie Riding (reddish-salmon), 


Ceddie Mason (bright crimson), Mrs. W. 
Buckingham, Ladysmith (mauve-pink), 
R. B. Burge (white), Florrie King (clear 
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pink), and H. 8. Abbot (bronze). Pompons: 


_W. Sabey (rich yellow), President (purple), 


and Soeur Melanie (white). Japanese: La 
Triomphant (rose, shaded white), Juliet 
(vosy-red fading to~ cinnamon), Bronze 
Fabre (bronze), Mdile. Melanie Fabre 
(vosy-pink), M. Julian Valet (pure white), 
and Yellow Valet (yellow sport from M. J. 
Valet). . BH, G: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. G. Munro, jun.— 
When this new variety was exhibited it 
quickly took the fancy of those interested. 
It was thought to be a gain—which it is 
in colour, and, unlike many crimsons, the 
petals are flat and placed in such a form 
as to show ,the upper surface only. It is 
likely to, make a good market sort—this 
was the opinion of most—and since then 
I hear that one grower for sale has pur- 
chased the whole stock for his own use, 
and will not put it into commerce. This 
is a pity, perhaps; but, istall, we can make 
a note of the variety and add it to our 
collections when possible. The raiser is 
Mr. Norman Davis, Framfield, who raised 
also His Majesty, which was the leading 
crimsoa previous to this recent novelty.— 


Chrysanthemum Lady Ragian.—Those 
who desire neat bush plants blooming to- 





ward the end of November ought to grow 
a bateh of Lady Raglan. The flowers are 
of an attractive shade of blush-white and 
show up well under artificial light. It is, 
naturally, of a bushy habit, approximately 
30 inches in height, and a very easily- 
managed Chrysanthemum. It is particu- 
larly serviceable as a successor to the old 
Scur Melanie when, the latter is grown 
under glass, coming in just when Sceur 
Melanie ceases to be effective.—A ScorTisH 
GARDENER. 

Chrysanthemum Princess Mary.—This 
variety was certificated by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society a short time back. 
This interested me after having seen the 
first bloom of jit that opened. It was then 
on a branch of. the parent plant—Queen 
Mary. The new gain is clear yellow. 
There is usually some difficulty in fixing a 
sport, as it is not easy to get the upper 
portion of a branch on which the bloom 
may differ in colour from the rest to pro- 
duce young growths; but in this case the 
trouble has been got over, and the new 
sort will soon be in commerce.—H 

Chrysanthemum Miss Wilcox.—This is 
a very brilliant yellow, and it should be 
seen more often. Not by any means new, 
the variety has somehow been neglected ; 
not, however, by those who have once 
given it a trial. The plant is bushy, and 
the flowers are comparatively small, but 
specially striking in the mass.—H, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


PASS GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BHPRBERIS JELLY. 


THE scarlet berries of the common native 
Bérberis vulgaris are fairly well known as 
making good jelly, and most old cookery 
books and some modern ones give recipes 
tor. making it. The fruits were also 
candied and used for garnishing cold 
meats. But it seems to be an Article of 
Faith with ninety-nine folk out of every 
hundred that the beautiful blue-black 
berries of Mahonia or Berberis Aquifolium 
are deadly poisonous. Certainly, when I 
was a child my nurse, My governess, My 
parents, and, in fact, all my kind relations 
and friends seemed never to weary of 
warning me against Mahonia berries. And 
I believed them. Since’ those days I have 
tried a few and found them exceedingly 
acid and full of nasty little seeds, and I 
believe that it would take a child of excep- 
tional hardihood and determination to eat 
enough to make itself ill. Also I have 
tried jelly made of Mahonia berries, and 
found it uncommonly good. I first had it 
about a year ago, and having survived, 
and happening to be staying this autumn 
at a country house where there were great 
quantities of Mahonia bushes~-fruiting in 
the garden, I set to work and sang in 
praise of Mahonia jelly with such fervour 
that my hostess sank a lifelong tradition 
and ordered a batch to be made. ‘The 
recipe used was the one given by Mrs. 
Beeton for Berberis vulgaris. At tea a 
dish of beautiful dark jelly was put before 
us. In colour it was like Black Currant, 
in flayour like Bilberry with, perhaps, a 
dash more acid in it. The bold among us 
ate it. The wise watched the bold. And 
then an awful reaction of doubt set in. 
Should we, after all, be early cut off in 
dreadful agonies? Feverishly we appealed 
to Nicholson, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Chambers’, and countless other authorities 
for comfort and-re-assurance. All, or 
nearly all, referred to Berberis vulgaris, 
but all were silent on the properties of 
every other species and the family as a 
whole. It was intensely interesting at 
breakfast next morning to note the vari- 
ous members of the family as one by one 
they came down, every one alive and well. 

After the experience of a daily paper 
with regard to Rhubarb leaves I rather 
hesitate to state definitely that Mahonia 
berries are not poisonous and_ that 
Mahonia jelly is good to eat, for, so far, 
I have only experimented upon an average- 
sized country house party. Statistics of 
survivals or otherwise among the readers 
of GARDENING would be interesting and 
instructive. But, as a matter of fact, 
Mahonia jelly is not to be recommended 
for war-time manufacture. The fruit is so 
acid that it requires,too much sugar. 


Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 





FRENCH RECIPES OF GARDEN 
FOOD. 


THE stress of war turns the thoughts of 
French people to food without flesh, and 
handy little books are issued by Larousse, 
of Paris, from one of which, ‘‘ Repas sans 
Viande,’”’ we take the following recipes :—- 


CaroTtes A LA oRmtME.—Choisir des 
carottes nouvelles, les racler et les laver. 
Mettre dans une casserole um morceau de 
beurre et une cuillerée de farine, remuer ; 
quand le mélange est bien fait, mouiller 
d’un verre d’eau; saler, poivrer et laisser 
mijoter 40 ou 45 minutes. Au moment de 
servir, ajouter 2 la sauce une petite tasse 
de creme et laisser chauffer un instant. 

C&LERI-RAVE EN PURELE.—Faire cuire 
dans le bouillon, environ 45 minutes, 1 
pomme de céleri-rave, 2 pommes de terre 
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et 2 oignons. Les passer au tamis; ajou- 
ter & cette purée 60 grammes de beurre 
frais. ; 

CHATAIGNES EN PURGE.—Enlever la pre- 
miere enveloppe et faire cuire & l’eau salée. 
Lorsque Jes chataignes sont cuites, enlever 
la deuxiéme enveloppe et passer au tamis. 
Ajouter quelques cuillerées de lait, pour 
éclaircir la purée, et assaisonner d’un mor- 
ceau de beurre frais. 

PoTAGE AU CERFEUIL.—Faire cuire & 
eau 8 pommes de terre, les écraser en 
purée, les passer au tamis, les remettre 
dans J’eau de cuisson et les verser dans 
une soupiére ot! l’on aura mis des tranches 


de pain, du beurre frais et une poignée de 
cerfeuil haché fin. Temps de cuisson, 4 
heure. 


PoTAGE JULIENNE,—Couper en  mor- 
ceaux: carottes, navets, poireaux, pommes 
de terre, céleri, panais, et mettre cuire 3 
heures avec 1 litre 3 d’eau salée. Quand 
les légumes sont cuits, les écraser, les 
passer au tamis, les remettre dans l’eau 
de cuisson, mettre 60 grammes de beurre 
et servir. Une branche de sarriette ou 
une poignée d’oseille donnent un bon gotit 
a cette soupe. Une poignée de haricots 
de Soissons ou de riz, ajoutée en méme 
temps que les autres légumes, la rend plus 
épaisse et plus nourrissante. 

.PoTAGE AUX ‘POIREAUX.—Eplucher et 
couper en morceaux 2 gros poireaux on 
4 petits, les laver soigneusement en 
écartant les feuilles, épulcher 6 grosses 
pommes de terre et mettre le tout dans 
1 litre 4 d’eau; saler et laisser cuire 1 
heure; passer au -tamis, écraser les 
légumes, puis les ajouter au potage ; verser 
sur des tranches de pain dans Ja soupiére 
ou lon aura mis 60 grammes de beurre. 
Un peu de creme rend le potage plus 
savoureux. 

SoupE A L’o1gNon.—Mettre dans une 
casserole 60 grammes de beurre. Quand 
le beurre est bien chaud et commence a 
fumer, y ajouter 4 moyens oignons 
hachés, les faire revenir, puis ajouter 1 
litre d’eau chaude. Saler et  laisser 
mijoter 25 minutes. Le vermicelle con- 
vient, de méme que le tapioca. Le 
fromage de gruyére rapé rend le potage 
plus savoureux. On peut passer pour re- 
tenir les olgnons. 


TaprocA A 1L’OSEILLE.—Faire fondre 
dans une casserole, avec un peu de beurre 


ou de graisse, une poignée d’oseille 
hachée. Mouiller avec de J’eau; assai- 
sonner. Jeter du tapioca dams le potage 


en ébullition. Laisser cuire sur le cété 
du feu, en remuant, pendant dix minutes. 
Verser dans Ja soupiere ott on a délayé 
un jaune d’ceuf avee un verre de lait. 

TOPINAMBOURS EN CROQUETTES.. — Le 
saveur sucrée des topinambours est at- 
ténuée par cette préparation. Faites une 
purée, comme vous feriez avec-des pommes 
de terre, mais sans lait. Aussit6t qu’- 
écrasée et-encore chaude, ajoutez a la 
purée ; deux ceufs, sel, poivre, épices et un 
peu de beurre. Mélangez et laissez re- 
froidir. Faites-en alors de petits boudins, 
que vous passerez dans de l’couf battu 
mélangé avec de Vhuile, et que vous rou- 
lerez ensuite dans la chapelure. Faites 
frire les croquettes & friture bien chaude; 
servez-les aussitét retirées. 


COOKING SALSAFY. 


I HAVE grown Salsafy in my garden this 


year with success. Could you give me in 
your columns any recipes for cooking it. 
There is sure to be plenty of other readers 
of GARDENING who. would be glad of such 
recipes.—B. R. H. 

[Salsafy is one of the vegetables of 
winter and spring worth growing. To do 
it well, however, we want a friable, open 
soil; it gets forked and coarse on a stiff 
or stony soil. It requires good cooking to 
be very palatable. It is edible, plain- 
boiled, but better may be done, as in the 
following recipes. It is more used in 
France and America than with us :— 

STEWED Satsary.—Serape about twenty 


~twenty minutes. 


~ Brusseis Sprouts 


f 
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heads of Salsafy, cut them into pieces 
about 2 inches long, sprinkle them with 
salt, and steep in water and milk, Cut a 
small Onion, half a Carrot, half-a Turnip 


and half a head of Celery, into small 


pieces ; put these in a stewpan with 4 1b. 
of lean bacon cut into pieces. Cook for 
Mix 1-oz. ‘of flour with 
a little milk and stir in, fill up with a quart 
of stock or water, stir and bring it to boil, 
put in the Salsafy, and let it simmer gently 
till tender. Adda tablespoonful of cream, 
one of chopped Parsley, and a_ little 
Lemon juice; season with pepper, grated 
nutmeg, and castor sugar. Reheat and 
range the Salsafy neatly on a dish, gar- 
nish with button Mushrooms, pour over 
the sauce, and serve hot. 


SALSAFY FRITTERS.—Prepare the Salsafy | 
as described in the foregoing recipe. 
When done drain on a cloth, put the 
pieces in a basin with two tablespoonfuls 
of oil to one of vinegar. Season with 
pepper and grated nutmeg; allow them to 
remain in the seasoning for an hour. 
Take out, drain, and dip them in frying 
batter; fry them in hot fat. Drain, and 
dish up on a folded napkin; garnish with 
fried Parsley and serve. 

Baxkep Satsary.—One bundle Salsafy, 
Lemon juice or vinegar, 14 gills rich white 
stock, breadcrumbs, a little butter, stock: 
Scrape, wash, and cut into short pieces the 
Salsafy, and putintoa basin of cold water 
containing Lemon juice or vinegar. Drain 
the Salsafy and cook in stock or seasoned 
water till tender. Heat up the white 
sauce, put in the Salsafy, previously 
drained, and blend both carefully. Put the 
Salsafy on a buttered dish, pour over the. 
sauce, sprinkle over the breadcrumbs, and 
add a few very small bits of butter. Bake 
for ten minutes in a sharp oven and serve. 

SALSAFY A LA CREME.—Scrape and 
wash the roots, and cut each into two or 
three portions, and put them in a basin 
containing some -acidulated water, to pre- 
vent. their going black. © Then put the 
Salsafy into a stewpan containing boiling 
salted water and a spoonful of vinegar or 
Lemon juice. | When cooked, drain the 
Salsafy, dish up, and serve with cream 
sauce. EA 

SALSAFY WITH CHEESE.—The Salsafy 
having been cooked and drained, place a 
layer of it in a shallow dish, sprinkle with 
grated cheese, half Gruyere~and_ half 
Parmesan, then a layer of Béchamel 
sauce, again a layer of Salsafy, then more 
cheese and sauce, and sprinkle with 
breadcrumbs. Place in a quick oven to 
get hot through and brown. 

SALSAFY CREAM souP.—Scrape ~and= 
wash a bundle of Salsafy, cut it up small, 
and place in a stewpan with 3 oz. of 
butter and a finely-minced Onion, and stir 
for a few minutes. Then moisten with 
about a quart of white stock ; add also 
1 oz. of Rice and a bouquet-garni, When 


the Salsafy is cooked, drain and pound — 


with the Rice, and pass all through a fine 
sieve. Then put the purée with the stock, 
stir over the fire, boil up the soup, season 
with salt, pepper, and nutmeg; at the 
last add 4 gill of cream and a-liaison of 
two yolks of eggs, but do not let the soup 
boil again. ] = 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Appie Lord Hindlip in Cornwall.—This 
Apple does not develop good flavour and 
sweetness in Cornwall, so far as my ex- 
perience goes. I do not grow it myself.— 
W. J. FARMER. 
with Chestnuts.— 
These now, of the true compact forms (not 
the small Cabbages misnamed ‘‘ im- 
proved”’), are, when well cooked, very 
welcome on the table—even alone in the 

3russels way of cooking them—but a very 
welcome aid is that of the Chestnut boiled 
and added to the Sprouts. If the Italian 
or other foreign Chestnuts are-not to be 
had, the smaller home-grown kind may be 
used. 
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oe SIBBOLD’S STONECROP 
+": (Sepum Srepoipt). 

‘TuIs,- which gives such delicate grey 
colour through the summer, cheers us in 
the autumn days in vases, getting little by 
little a fine red in November; and, being 
hardy, it has not to be hurried into a 
-house to save it from the frost, like 
Cannas or Fuchsias. It is now (end of 
_ November) at its best, and is to remain 
in the open until the shortest day. It is 
also used as an edging plant now I have 
~ a stoek of it. It was so pretty in colour 
that I brought some sprays into the house. 
Sussex. W: 


- AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
_Mintature Darropirs.—I grow a few of 
the kinds Mr. 





* - | 
Cornhill speaks of, and am | 


Ca RDEN. ING ILL USTRA TED. 


ee friends say that it does trouble them. 
T agree with ‘“‘ North London ”’ that it likes 
a warm, dry, sunny place, and that it has 
a preference for lime in the soil. Silvery- 
leaved plants generally prefer some lime in 
ithe. soil, and when planting this Con- 
volvulus I followed this advice with suc- 
cess. If I have a fault to find with it it is 
that the flowers are a trifle ineffective. 


GCoNVOLVULUS LINEATUS.—Can anyone 
tell me how to induce this to flower freely? 
« grows freely with me in a dry, sunny 

lace with lime-rubble mixed with the soil 
and a top-dressing every spring and 
autumn. But it does not flower satisfac- 
torily, and I should be most grateful if 
_ anybody could help me in my difficulty. 

HEMEROCALILIS AURANTIACA MAJOR.— 
Why does this flower so shyly in many 
places? I-was delighted with some big 
blooms of it that I saw in a stand at a 











bloom earlier and more freely were they 
divided. Time for such work is, however, 
unfortunately, very limited at present. 

I. RETICULATA.—Near the above a colony 
of I. reticulata is pushing up well. This, 
I think, is best grown in a clump or in 
colonies at the foot of a wall rather than 
in a hardy flower border. In the latter 
place the plants are, during the ripening 
stage, overshadowed, do not finish well, 
and are apt to be attacked by disease. 1. 
alata and I. Histrio, too, are better in such 
a position, and can be given a little extra 
attention, which they are denied in a 
hardy plant border. 

I. TUBEROSA.—This is, in some districts, 
of doubtful hardiness, but here it succeeds 
well. At the present time (December 8th) 
the plants are about 6 inches above the 
ground, and in order-to make them quite 
safe a few spriggy Laurel prunings will be 


A Japanese Stonecrop (Sedum Sieboldi) in Japanese flower vase. 


interested in the reference to Narcissus 
-triandrus tenuior, and shall be pleased to 
hear from others how far it is hardy. I 
am yery fond of these triandrus varieties, 
but so far have not found them very hardy. 
Possibly Mr. Cornhill’s suggestion as to 
planting above the level may help me. 


_ ANEMONE APENNINA PLENA.—I have been 
trying the double variety of the Apennine 
Windflower. I flowered it in spring and 
do not like it-so well as the single form, 
the only gain being that the blooms last a 
little longer. I should.think it is the 
double form of A. apennina pallida of 
which Mr. Cornhill speaks. It is not a 
good blue, nor is it a white. I have been 
told that it originated in Holland, and that 
_ there is also a double white one. 


- - CONVOLVULUS ALTHZOIDES.—I have not 
e _ found Convolvulus althsoides give much 
‘ _ trouble by spreading too much, ih some of 


flower show when it came out some years 
ago, and thought it one of the finest Day 
Lilies that I had ever seen. Tor some 
years it did not flower with me, and then 
it did bloom, and since then it has flowered 
every year. Some reader who has grown 
it may possibly be able to tell us what 
treatment it requires to make it bloom 
more readily. 
An AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





A NOTE ON IRISE 

Tue note concerning 
Irts stytosa in the North London dis- 
trict is interesting. On examining some 
plants growing freely in these gardens at 
the base of a Peach wall I noticed no 
bloom, and, as yet, but few buds. Gener- 
ally the variety is in flower at this season. 
The clumps, however, are now getting 
rather congested, and -might probably 


S. 





a 
inserted among the plants. The blooms of 
I. tuberosa are rather subdued in colour, 
but when closely looked into are charming. 

I. TINGITANA.—Like the preceding, the 
Tangier Iris is fairly well forward, the 
erowths being very robust and promising 
good blooms. A similar protection to that 
afforded to I. tuberosa is given through the 
winter and early spring. 

I. sustana.—It is generally held that 
the Mourning Iris is not satisfactory out 
of doors save in the shelter of a greenhouse 
or of a wall. <A good colony of the variety 
has bloomed well for quite a number, of 
years in a hardy plant border of medium 
quality as regards soil. The exposure, 
however, is good, being about south-west, 
and the colony is, to some extent, pro- 
tected by a large piece of Deutzia. 

Other Irises of an early-flowering nature 
are grown under similar conditions. These 
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comprise at least half-a-dozen varieties, 
and were collected and sent here from 
Costibelle a few years ago. They are 
quietly-coloured, probably varieties native 
to the district, but are thriving in the land 
of their exile. W. McG. 

. Balmae. 


PRIMROSES. 

Ir there is a plant which.seems to crave 
for shelter it is the Primrose. Primroses 
in beds on the Grass or in the open border 
are not at home. When the bright-coloured 
Primroses were becoming popular I had 
large beds of the finest strain in order to 
obtain aS much seed as possible. One day 
they would be glorious; the following day, 
perhaps, every bloom would be killed or 
tarnished, the beauty of the plants gone 
until another lot of flowers opened. It 
was then that my eyes were opened to the 
necessity of partial protection if. one 
wished to enjoy the beauty of the Prim- 
rose. I happened to put a few plants 
within the sheltering influence of an old 
Plum-tree, and the difference between 
them and those in the open beds was so 
marked that I was tempted to say I would 
never grow a Primrose again in the open, 
for the very slight shelter—afforded the 
flowers had sufficed to preserve them. The 
flowers are not only preserved, but there 
is a difference in the general appearance 
of the plant. ‘There is a finer development, 
the foliage lengthens, and the verdure is 
richer; in brief, they have a happy look 
which one fails to see when they are fully 
exposed to stormy and easterly winds and 
frost. 

If any of your readers wish to see the 
Primrose at its best let them plant so close 
to summer-leafing trees that the leaves 
touch the stems. I have more than once 
had them thus placed, and in no other posi- 
tion do they look so happy. I am now 
transplanting my stock, and I intend 
putting some round the stems of Douglas 
Firs that have been cut up to a height of 
some 9 feet. Whatever the weather may 
be next May I know that they will not be 
affected, and after a sharp frost at that 
time it is good to have something that has 
remained fresh and bright. It is not only 
the early blooming, but the infinite variety 
ot tint that the Primrose displays that 
renders it so attractive. From a packet 
of seed one may get a hundred different 
shades of colour, ranging from pure white 
to deep crimson. So far as I am aware, 
the Primrose defies all attempts at colour- 
fixing; there is no telling what may come 
if one isolates some particular colour. I 
have done this more than once. I have had 
the plant under glass and carefully set the 
blooms with its own pollen when there 
were hardly any blooms open outside and 
no bees about, and from a yery rich- 
coloured flower I have had, among other 
shades, pure white and the ordinary yellow 
of the woods, which must prove that one 
of the ancestors of the high-coloured Prim- 
rose is our own native species. I would 
advise all who grow Primroses to raise a 
few plants annually in order to keep the 
stock strong and ensure variety. Sow as 
soon as ripe and nearly every seed will 
come up. Keep the seed until spring and 
germination will be very uncertain or un- 





even. BYFLEET. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Humea_ elegans.—The ample foliage 


and plume-like inflorescence of the Humea 
create a fine effect when the plants are 
in full vigour. Although of easy culture, 
there must be no check from the time the 
young plants appear until the flowering 
stage is reached. I do not know any 


plant grown under glass that is more de- 
pendent on a rich larder than this Humea. 
Good loam, to which has been added one- 
sixth of well-rotted manure, or, if this is 
not obtainable, some concentrated stimu- 
lant, forms the rooting medium best cal- 
culated to promote the growth necessary 
to make handsome specimens. Only those 
who. haye grown this plant through a 
series of years can know how vast is the 
difference between plants which have had 
all they needed and those which have 
been to a certain degree stinted < of 
nourishment. For the production of high- 
class specimens in S-inch or 12-inch pots 
the seed must be sown early in March, 
and the young plants be kept gently moy- 
ing, taking care that they never become 
root-bound between the shifts. In June 
they can be put.into a cool house, and they 
will be ready for conservatory decoration 
or the open air in July. It is not worth 
while growing this Humea unless it can 
be treated as above advised. It has but 
little decorative worth in the form of 
small specimens.—J. CoRNHILL. 


Spirea filipendula fi.-pl.—The double 
Dropwort is a much neater. plant than 
the typical single form, and is well worth 
growing. The single form has _ been 
spoiled by cultivation, I think; but, seen 
in its native place on a bare, open down, 
where it only grows about 6 inches high, 
it is a charming little plant with its 
creamy-white flowers mingled with reddish 
buds. I brought away several of these 
dwarf plants from Banstead Downs in 
Surrey, where it grows in profusion, and 
planted them in my rock garden as I had 
been so pleased with them in their wild 
state; but they flourished too well, and 
grew gawky and lost all their natural 
grace. No doubt the soil was too rich.— 


Saxifraga Fortunei.—Only when this is 
well established is it at all effective, and 
it as mot particularly fast growing. A 
large plant of it with numerous flowering 
stems is a beautiful sight and useful be- 
cause of its late blooming, though this is 
but little gai, as the first autumn frost 
cuts it down. It can be divided; but it is 
best left alone to grow into a big clump. 
A shady position suits it best, as it can- 
not stand being dry. Otherwise, it is 
pretty easy, and does well in a town 
garden.—N. L. 

Lychnis grandiflora.—This- ispecies was 
trumpeted as a great acquisition in the 
nurserymen’s catalogues. The flowers 
are certainly handsome ; but in my experi- 
ence they burn in the sun almost as soon 
as they open and are quickly spoiled. 
Even in a semi-shaded position the blos- 
soms do not appear to last fresh very 
long, which is a pity, as, otherwise, it 
would be a good thing. The flowers are 
large, heavily fringed, and a deep salmon 
colour.—W. O. 

Biechnum Spicant.—This is one of the 
most useful of our native Ferns, for it 
will thrive in almost any situation, and 
is not so particular as to moisture and 
shade as most. It makes an admirable 
carpet in the wild garden for such plants 
as Dielytra spectabilis, Gentiana asclepi- 
adea, Myosotis sylvatica, the taller Primu- 
las, and Liliums. Here it is evergreen in 
all (but the most exposed ‘situations.— 
A. T. J., North Wales. 


Phlox amoena.—This dwarf Phlox is still 
flowering well (early November) in my 
London garden, and is valuable because it 
always has a second blooming season in the 
late autumn, when its deep-pink flowers are 
welcome. I do not think it likes too sunny 
a position, but otherwise it seems very 
easy, and is of neat habit.—N. L. 

Heuchera metallica (‘‘ Fish,’’ page 655) 
is remarkable in leaf and flower. ~ The 
latter are orange-red, produced in July; 
height 2 feet. The only plants I have 
seen are in - private hands.—T. Hay, 
Greenwich Park, 


VEGETABLES. 
POTATOES IN 1917. 2 


In this district (West Surrey) there seems 
to be a consensus of opinion that 


SerRavING has. been time and money . 


wasted. Some five years ago, when this 
method of combating Potato disease 
seemed efficacious, I procured some’ Bor- 


deaux mixture, and, having no spraying ~ 


machine and the syringe becoming 
clogged, I used a common watering-can, 
and took care to thoroughly drench the 
leaves and stems, and even the soil round 
them was covered. Mine was the only lot 
treated in.the neighbourhood, and the 
haulm was not distinguishable from that 
of my neighbours. The disease appeared, 


and I found the usual percentage of bad 


tubers. I could only conclude that I had 
wasted time, and declined afterwards to 
have anything more to do with that kind 
of work. It was quite natural that spray- 


ing this year should have appeared to be 


of national importance. We were faced 
with a food shortage, which another 
failure or partial failure would surely 
aggravate; therefore, any means of 
Saving the crop should be adopted. In 
the interests of cottagers and allotment 
holders a gentleman engaged to furnish 
the material and do the spraying twice in 
the season for twopence a rod. “This was 
considered ito be cheap, and induced many 
to have the work done. Of the allotment 
holders, about forty per cent. availed 
themselves of the offer, so that it is 
evident that a first-rate opportunity for 
comparison presented itself. I carefully 
watched the growth of the haulm from the 
time it was sprayed, and the only differ- 
ence I could see was that the non- 
sprayed haulm did not generally become 
affected so soon by about ten days; but 
at digging time there was no appreciable 
difference traceable to spraying. Some 
lots had more diseased tubers than 
others; but some sprayed ones had more 
than some that had not been done. 

There is always a tinge of eccentricity 
in the way Potato disease works, and this 
year it was more pronounced than usual. 
Places that might by reason of local con- 


ditions have been expected to enjoy im- 


munity have been affected, and others 
have escaped where the conditions would 


seem to favour the spread of the disease. - 


Two fields belonging to the same man 
were planted at the same time and with 
the same variety. Both were sprayed 
twice. One escaped, the other was badly 
affected. The soil is very light and iden- 
tical, the only difference being that the 
affected land was a good many feet above 
the level. It is well known that Potatoes 
on low-lying land, especially where it is 
of a heavy, moisture-holding nature, are 
more liable to be badly affected. 
curious that the really bad cases of 
disease have this year occurred in the 
very lightest soils in this district, which 
is contrary to what usually happens. We 
know that last season was unfavourable. 
When spraying was in progress it was 
rare to get three consecutive fine days, 
and doubtless the frequent showers in 
some degree neutralised the effects of the 


mixture; and a fortnight of really fine — 


weather early in August might have made 
all the difference ; but it seems to’me that 
spraying is of little or no- good in a 
Season which favours the “spread of 
disease. Everyone who has grown Pota- 
toes knows that iin a fine summer there is 
little or no disease, and that spraying 
under such circumstances would be quite 
unnecessary. 

There may be improvements in the 
manufacture of the material used; but I 
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- now feel convinced that the true solution 


will be found in the use of disease-proof 
varieties. I have reasons for coming to 
this conclusion, which when I state them 
will, I fancy, have weight with those of 
your readers who may be sceptical in the 
matter. A ten-acre field was planted 
with Eclipse, Up to Date, Dalhousie, and 
a variety named Shamrock, which ap- 


péared in this district for the first time, | 


and of which I liad never heard. This 
field was sprayed twice; but early in 
September the haulm of all those varie- 
ties was discoloured and growth stopped, 
with the exception of that of Shamrock, 
which was as green as Grass, although 
‘sandwiched between the other kinds. A 
few tubers were given me quite late, and 
I filled blanks in an early variety with 
them. No spraying was done. ° The early 
ones took the disease, the haulm turned 
black; but Shamrock remained green 
until the middle of October, the haulm 
dying a natural death. From this fact 
we must conclude that this variety is im- 
mune, Judging by its name, this Potato 
presumably originated in Ireland, and 
probably became popular by reason of its 
hard nature in a land which, owing to 
atmospheric conditions, is liable to be 
heavily afilicted with disease. Sham- 
rock, I believe, contains the germ of a 
race of disease-resisting Potatoes. It has 
a pink skin, and is deep-eyed, character- 
istics which must militate against its 
popularity as a market variety; but in 
the hands of the hybridiser it may prove 
to be of immense value. There is another 
reason why we may conclude that the 
raising of a race of immune varieties is 
probable. ‘The 


WART DISEASE is the most pestilent of all 
diseases that have attacked the Potato, as 
it destroys the market value of the Potato, 
and renders the ground unfit for those 
varieties which we have hitherto relied 
on. Unchecked, this disease must spread 
over big areas of land and render the 
cultivation of the Potato impossible. Up 
to the present no antipest has come into 
existence which is capable of destroying 
the germs; but it does seem providential 
that it should have been discovered that 
several varieties are perfectly immune 
from its attacks. Therefore, if certain 
varieties are able to defy the attacks of 
“this destructive pest, are we not war- 
ranted in believing that we may eventu- 
ally haye varieties which will be equally 
able to resist the common disease? I feel 
convineed that in this way the problem 
will be solved, and there will be no need 
for the employment of those nasty mix- 
tures the continued use of which might 
exercise a poisonous effect on the soil and 
lower its fertility. Might I suggest to 
those engaged in hybridisation, the cross- 
ing of Shamrock and the old Magnum 
Bonum and Scotch Champion, which a 
good many years proved our salvation 
when other kinds were almost annihilated 
by disease. There is one danger in con- 
nection with the wart disease which may 
It is all very well to 
schedule the infested areas, but what 
about the distribution of seed. Some 
kinds, as has been proved by extensive 
trials, are certainly immune, but they may 
carry germs all over the country. 


J. CORNHILL. 
West Surrey. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Planting diseased seed Potatoes.—I 


3 should be glad if you could give me in- 


formation on the following points :—(1) 
Is there any danger in using for seed, 
Potatoes some of which suffered very 


slightly from blight last year? 
soil in which they were grown infected 








. 
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Is the 


with blight? .(2) Is it very important to 
get new seed Potatoes from different soul, 
and how %ften is it necessary to do do? 
I found that my own seed Potatoes did 
very well last year.—J. R., Herts. : 


[(1) The probability is that if seed tubers 


saved from tainted stock are used for 


planting next year, as suggested, you may 
be troubled with disease in a virulent 
form, unless spraying is resorted to dur- 
ing the growing season. It would be 
wise to discard such tubers, and procure 
new ones from a distance, preferably 
those which have been grown either in 
Scotland or Ireland. With regard to the 
latter part of your query, opinions differ 
on this point, but we always advise that 
ground be limed and Potatoes not grown 
on it for at least two seasons if the last 
“aised. crop was affected by disease. (2) 
Yes; at least every other year. If you 
save seed from stock procured in the 
manner suggested it may be used for one 
year; but the following season it is best 
to again purchase new seed which has 
been grown in the north. By acting on 
these lines and spraying as a preventive 
measure at least twice—i.e., the end of 
June and three weeks afterwards—you 
should keep clear of disease and be re- 
warded with — satisfactory crops of 
tubers. | 





BURNING GARDEN RUBBISH. 


GARDENING papers are always telling us 
to make good bonfires and burn our garden 
rubbish. With the lighter, drier stuff, 
which can be burnt out in a quick blaze in 
an hour or two there need be no difficulty. 
In my own garden and at my nursery I 
get a vast amount of wet, heavy stuff, 
which could only be burnt by means of a 
large, slow, smother fire, smouldering for 
days on end, With such a bonfire as this 


there is: always a danger of its burning 


through during the night faster than one 
expected. An unexpected draught may de- 
velop, or the smoulder may come upon a 
drier mass in the body of the heap, with 
the result that the fire blazes up. When 
this happens, the next county, or the next 
but one, is in danger of receiving a shower 
of Zepp bombs. Not only this, but in the 
interests of the surrounding counties the 
police of these parts are uncommonly strict 
about bonfires which show the slightest 
light at night. No matter how carefully 
one may damp down the heap with masses 
of weeds and other rubbish, one can never 
be quite certain of not having a sudden 
burn through and a blaze during the night, 
followed by a fine—or, worse still, an ad- 
monition—from the Bench. 

I have several tons of weeds waiting to 
be burnt and converted into good, fertile 
manure, but the risk is too great.- Can 
any reader of GARDENING suggest a means 
of burning them without running the risk of 
getting my neighbours bombed and myself 
fined—or admonished? I have thought of 
allowing the mass to rot down and then 
digging it into the land, but what about 
the millions of weed seeds that it must 
contain? Would simple rotting of the 
mass rot the seeds too, or can it be rotted 
in such a way as to set up fermentation 
and so great heat—enough to kill all weed 
seeds? I shall be very glad to have practi- 
cal suggestions which will help in this 
matter. And I have little doubt that there 
are other readers of GARDENING, too, who 
are getting a little weary of those who tell 
us again and again to ‘‘ burn all garden 
rubbish’? and never tell us of a safe way 
of doing it under present conditions. 


Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 


(slightly 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 

OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 
In BLoom + DECEMBER ,22ND.—Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Chimonanthus fragrans 
(Winter Sweet), Correa magnifica 
protected from frost), Hrica 
carnea (in variety), H. mediterranea hy- 
brida, HB. lusitanica, Laurustinus, Tlama- 
melis arborea, Osmanthus ilicifolius, Iris 
stylosa. 

THE WEEK’S worK.—The growths of 
many spring-flowering bulbs are already 
through the soil. Iris histricides major 
looks particularly promising, but a sharp 
look out has to be kept tor slugs and 
snails. These, together with damp and 
moisture, are the worst enemies ot this 
plant. Nothing that as likely to cause 
damp should be allowed to accumulate 
near the growths. Many of the- failures 
in the culture of this beautiful plant may 
be traced to slugs and snails eating out 
the centre of the plants in the earliest 
stage of their growth. Finely-sifted coal 
ashes placed on the bed and round the 
collar of the plants are a capital safe- 
guard against these. Mice frequently 
destroy bulbs during hard weather, and 
pheasants are also destructive. Ad- 
vantage has been taken to thoroughly 
overhaul climbers growing on _ walls. 
These were not restricted much in the 
growing season, but only looped’ up at 
intervals. during the summer, hence the 
necessity for a thorough thinning of the 
shoots at this time of the year. Discre- 
tion must be exercised in pruning, and 
care taken not to remove shoots that wall 
flower the following season. Shrubs such 
as Forsythia, Jasminum nudiflorum, Chi- 
monanthus fragrans, and early-flowering 
Loniceras bloom best on shoots of the pre- 
vious season. These are left for the pre- 
sent, and the shoots removed immediately 
the flowers are over. Other wall plants, 
such as varieties of Ceanothus, Solanum 
crispum, S. jasminoides, Buddleias, and 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, are pruned 
well back to firm wood, cutting away all 
weak and unripe growth and old flowering 


shoots. Many choice evergreen shrubs do 
well as wall plants. These include Mag- 
noblia grandiflora, Camellias, Myrtles, 


Azara microphylla, and Choisya ternata. 
These do not make rampant growth, and 
require but little pruning. 

Crimping Roses, if not already pruned, 
should be well thinned, cutting out as 
much of the old wood as desirable. A few 
well-ripened shoots are much more effec- 
tive than a large number crowded together 
in a limited space. Any vacant beds or 
borders in which it is intended to sow or 
plant summer-flowering plants should be 
dug deeply, leaving the surface as rough 
as possible, so that a good tilth may be 
obtained when the time arrives for sowing 
or planting. If the ground is poor a 
liberal quantity of rotted manure should 
be incorporated with the soil as the work 
proceeds. These remarks. specially apply 
to those quarters intended for such sub- 
jects as Pentstemons, Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Dahlias, Sweet Peas, and other 
summer-flowering plants that require rich 
soil, If these conditions are provided, and 
a good mulch afforded the plants, they 
will the better withstand drought. Dur- 
ing the past few days severe frost has set 
in. On the morning of the 19th 20 degs. 
were registered, F. W. GALLop. 


Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants, 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Late Grapes.—To save firing, — late 
Grapes may with advantage, where a 
Grape-room exists or a place which can be 
suitably converted into one for the time 
being, be cut and transferred thereto. 
The bottles should be filled nearly full of 
water in advance, dropping two or three 
pieces of charcoal into each to keep the 
water sweet, Wipe the bottles dry, and 
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after mopping up any water spilt on the 
floor, leave windows and door .open for a 
few hours to ensure everything beimg 
quite dry. Carry out the bottling on a 
fine day. Cut off each bunch-bearmg 
lateral as near to the rod as practicable, 
and insert the lower end into the neck of 
the bottle, so that it is well immersed in 
the water. It is immaterial whether the 
vacant space in the neck of the bottle is 
plugged with cotton wool or Moss after- 
wards or not. Arrange the bottles so that 
the bunches hang clear of one another, and 
if ordinary wine bottles are “employed 
make them quite secure. Bottles made 
and sold for the purpose do not need this 
attention. When the bottling is finished 
darken the room and maintain a dry and 
equable temperature of 50 degs. ‘to 
55 degs.. The Vines may then be pruned 
and the wountls dressed with styptic to 
prevent them bleeding either when next 
the border is watered or when they are 
started next spring. If the soil has be- 
come; during the past few weekis, very dry, 
a good soaking of water should be given as 
soon as the dressing is quite dry. Any 
attention the border needs in the way of 
addition or top-dressing should be given 
now, or, if partial lifting of the roots has 
become necessary, it should be taken in 
hand at once. The cleaning of both the 
Vines and structure-should also be seen 
to. Until the time arrives for starting, 
give the Vines all the rest possible by 
affording free ventilation. 


Kitchen garden.—If the plot on which 
Parsnips are still in the ground is required 
for other purposes the roots may now be 
lifted and stored in the same way as Car- 
rots, ete. If the roots have attained any 
size a trench will need to be opened to 
get them out intact, which, however, pre- 
pares the jsoil for the next crop. Gira- 
soles, which have been extensively grown 
this year, may now be lifted and stored 
like Potatoes. Select good - shaped, 
medium-sized tubers for planting next 
year, and keep them separate from those 
required for cooking. When lifting, be 
careful not to leave any tubers in the 
ground, especially if some other crop is ‘to 
be grown on the site next season. Many 
imagine that any poor piece of ground 
suffices for these. This is a mistake, as 
the greater its fertility the heavier the 
yield. Sites for next year’s planting 
should be prepared accordingly. 


Horseradish beds need breaking up and 
replanting every few years if good pro- 
duce is wished for. It may either be 
replanted on another or the jsame_ site, 
just as may be most expedient. For sets 
select roots with a crown about the size 
of Seakale sets when prepared for plamt- 
ing, and from 9 inches to 12 inches in 
length. Carefully divest them of all side 
roots and plant in holes, made with a bar, 
from 12 inches to 15 inches in depth. A 
little fine soil may be trickled in round 
them after dropping the sets in the holes. 
The holes may stand 18 inches apart each 
way. If the site of the Horseradish bed 
is to be used for the growing of some other 
crop the cleaning of the soil should be 
most carefully done, otherwise much 
annoyance will arise in future by growths 
appearing where not wanted. If not done, 
the Mint bed jshould be cleaned ‘and stop- 
dressed with finely - sifted old hotbed 
manure or leaf soil. The herb border 
should also be cleaned «and made tidy for 
the winter. 


Autumn-struck Fuchsias.—These should 
be potted into 60-sized pots in a mixture 
of two thirds loam and one third leaf- 
mould, with the usual addition of ‘silver 
sand, and placed in a greenhouse where 
a temperature of about 50 degs. can be 
maintained. After they have begun to 
root into the fresh soil put them on a 
shelf close up to the light. 


Pelargoniums.—The batch for flowering 
early next spring should now be sshifted 
into their flowering pots—7-inch and 
8-inch for the older plants, and 6-inch for 


~ 


-these plants: 





those one-year-old and those struck at the 
end of the summer. Clean, well-drained 
pots are essential, and if the potting-shed 
is unheated the compost ishould be 
warmed beforehand. A light position, or 
where they can be stood close up to the 
glass, and a genial growing temperature 
of 50 degs. and 55 degs. are essential for 
; One third lJeaf-mould, two 
thirds good loam, with a dash of Clay’s 
fertiliser added, form, with the requisite 
quantity of silver sand, a good compost 
for them. Where available, a little old 
Mushroom dung may with advantage be 
added to the above ingredients. Cuttings 
put in when the late flowering batch of 
plants was cut down, and now well 
rooted, should be potted into 60’s and 
stood on a shelf to keep them from becom- 
ing drawn, 


Calceolarias.—These must be kept cool 
and the surroundings im a medium state 
of moisture. Under these conditions but 
little watering is required, and beyond 
preventing frost entering the house, the 
cooler the temperature is kept the better. 
If the plants, whether of the ordinary 
herbaceous or Clibran’s variety, ete., 
have not yet been shifted into their flower- 
ing pots, this had better be delayed tall 
after the turn of the year. Late-raised 
seedlings and young stock for flowering 
in April and May next, now in 60’s, should 
receive similar treatment to the above. 


Winter-flowering Calanthes.—As these 
are now coming into flower they may for 
the time being be utilised for adding to 
the display in the conservatory.and green- 
house if placed at the warmest end and 


out of the way of cold draughts and where 


they will have dry surroundings. If sub- 
jected to a moist atmosphere the flowers 
quickly decay. If suitable conditions can- 
not be afforded they may be lightly dis- 
posed among such Cypripediums as require 
a warm greenhouse temperature only. 


» AL W. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Melons.—Seeds will 
raise plants for the early batch. Two 
and a half inch pots are used, and these 
are filled with loamy soil containing a 
little finely-broken mortar rubble, warmed 
to the temperature of the house. Two 
seeds are inserted in each pot, and if both 
germinate the weaker one is removed as 
soon as this can be determined. The pots 
are plunged in a moderately warm hotbed 
until the seedlings are well through the 
soil, when they are placed on a shelf near 
the glass. The earliest. batch of Melons 
can be grown successfully in pots, but I 
find that when planted out in beds they 
are more satisfactory. The earliest crops 
need a hotbed, and the material for form- 
ing this should be prepared at once, using 
stable litter and fresh leaves in equal 
parts. In our case we have the benefit of 
hot-water pipes under the fermenting 
materials, and it is, therefore, only neces- 
sary to have a small hotbed, the top of 
which is raised to within a foot of the 
trellis. On this hotbed is placed a bed of 
good fibrous loam, 18 inches wide by 
9 inches deep. It is essential that the soil 
be made quite firm. When using loam of 
a retentive nature a little old mortar 
rubble should be mixed with it, and, if 
poor, the addition of a little coarse bone- 
meal will improve it. 


Pruning fruit-trees.—The fine, open 
weather up to December 15th was very 
favourable for pruning and training fruit- 
trees, and good progress has been made. 
Advantage is now being taken of frosty 
weather to wheel manure to trees that re- 
quire feeding. Bush fruits of all kinds, 
including Gooseberries, Red and Black 
Currants, and Raspberries, will be given 
a good dressing of rich farmyard manure, 
of which there is a good supply. In some 
districts T fear it is becoming a matter of 
some difficulty to obtain a sufficient supply 
of animal manure for the garden, in which 


now be sown to’ 


case fish manure, bone-meal, and other 

concentrated fertilisers may be used. The 

garden fire provides valuable material for 

‘dressing some kinds of. fruit-trees, and 

this is also being wheeled where required. 

Apples and Pears are keeping well this 

season. The fruit is examined frequently, 
and any that show the least sign of de- 

cay removed. It is necessary to see that 

the fruits are used at the right time to 

prolong the supply as long as possible. 

When the outside conditions are favour- 

able a little air is admitted to the fruit- 

room each day, and on exceptionally fine 

days the door is left open for an hour 

occasionally. It is a good plan at this 

season to look back over the old year and 
note as far as possible the reasoms why 

such and such a crop wais not the ‘success 

it might have been, and take steps ‘to 

rectify this. Every gardener meets with 

failures at some time, often owing ‘to un-. 
avoidable circumstances, but some may be 

due to improper methods and other ad-— 
vense conditions, which experience’ may 11 
future enable him to overcome. In wnit- 

ing this weekly calendar, I am guided by 

work done under my own direction, but it 

should be borne in mind that soils and 

situations are important factons in grow- 

ing crops of all kinds, therefore every 

reader must determine for himself how far 

such circumstances must affect his own 

practice. In order to become an efficient 

cultivator of vegetables, whether one has 

a large, medium, or small garden, it is 

necessary that many details be brought 

into practice and rightly carried out each _ 
year. If a proper system of rotation of 

crops is carried out, not only will they be 

much more satisfactory, but the expense ~ 
of maintaining the garden in a condition 

to produce the best results will be much 

less. The thorough 


Preparation of the ground is of para- 
mount importance, but whether it shall be 
done during the autumn, mid-winter, “or 
early spring must be determined by the 
nature of the ground and the state of the 
weather. The preparation of heavy land 
will be better left until February or 


March ; but on medium and light soils, the 
work can be done with advantage during 


autumn and mid-winter. The mature of - 
the soil here varies, some being a medium 
loam, the other part heavy, all containing 
limestone. Advantage has been taken of 
dry weather, and good progress made with 
digging and trenching. ; 


Hotbeds.—It will be necessary to aug- 
ment these considerably during the pre- 
sent month, as there are mamy choice 
vegetables which can be brought forward 
by the aid of hotbeds and portable frames. 
These are invaluable to the gardener who 
has to supply large quantities of forced 
vegetables, and not only are they of use 
during the spring, but they can be utilised 
every day in the year, and with the aid 
of freshly-fallen leaves much less expense 
incurred in providing the requisite heat. 
The chief danger in hotbeds lies in the en- 
gendering of too much rather than too — 
little heat, and before adding the soil one 
must make certain that the heat is on ‘the ~ 
decline, for if once the soil becomes baked 
—and it assuredly will if the heat is ex- 
cessive—no crops will grow in it satisfac- 
torily.. Asparagus, Carrots, Turnips, 
Radishes, Potatoes, and such crops are 
all suitable to this kind of treatment. — 


Onions.—In order to have large, well-’ , 


ripened bulbs by the end of August or 
early in September it iis necessary to sow 
the seed early in January. The seeds 
should be sown in shallow boxes, well 
drained, arid filled with a compost. consist- 
ing of two parts good loam, one of leaf-- 
mould, ae one of spent Mushroom 
manure, with a little silver sand to render 
it porous. It is an-advantage to mix the 
compost some time in advance. Make the 
soil in the boxes firm, sow thinly, and ~ 
cover the seeds with a thin layer of fine 
soil. The boxes should be stood in a light 
position in a house having a might tem- 
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perature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Water carefully, using a fine rose, and 
keep the surroundings damp. © 
Endive.—Batches of Endive are placed 
at the cool end of the Mushroom-house 
at five or six days’ interval, in order to 
have it always fresh and nicely blanched. 
The plants are lifted with good balls of 
earth and placed ¢lose together in shallow 
boxes. Endive in frames should be freely 
ventilated, F. W. 


SCOTLAND. — 


Stove.—Gesneras having during the 
week ceased to be effective, «some re- 
arrangement became needful. Advantage 
was, therefore, taken of this to give the 
house its half-yearly cleaning. It is 
always advantageous to follow this course 
with the stove when time can be spared. 
While —vaporising is _ reliable, 
thorough examination of the plants iis ad- 
visable, and may draw attention to un- 
healthy or diseased pieces which would 
otherwise be overlooked. Another point: 
The humid atmosphere reacts upon the 
wood of the structure and is liable to pro- 
‘duce fungoid “growths. These occur 
generally in out-of-the-way corners or in 
This half- 
yearly cleaning fulfils a good purpose in 
revealing such decay. The Gesneras will 
now be placed upon a ‘shelf an the same 
house, and water withheld until they dry 
off. The loss (previously referred to) of 
winter-flowering Begonias, the result of 
an accident, is felt, but the want of these 


. has been to some extent supplied by a 


batch of seedling Coleuses, among which 
are some good colours. Features of the 
house at present are some of the more ac- 
commodating Orchids. A collection of 
Cypripediums is good, and the plants are 
flowering very freely. Among other 
Orchids suitable for growing in a mixed 
stove may be mentioned Phaius grandi- 
florus, Dendrobium nobile, Ccelogyne 
cristata, some of the Odontoglossums, 
and, of course, Calanthe Veitchi. All 
these succeed with a might temperature 
round about 60 degjs., ia degree or two less 
in frosty-weather doing no harm. Fine- 
foliaged plants are always attractive, and 
to keep the leaves bright an occasional 
sponging over is not without value. 
Greenhouses.—Owing to the continual 
damp more fire heat than usual has neces- 
sarily been employed. | This, of course, 
has to some extent shortened the duration 
of some varieties of .Chrysanthemums, 
although the display is yet good and will 
be maintained for a considerable time. 


~The later varieties now begin to open 


freely. Yellows and whites are always 
appreciated, and among late varieties 
yellow is represented by W. H. Lincoln, 
still I think one of the best for late work, 
Noces d’Or, and Mrs. Greenfield. There 
used. to be .a very useful dwarf yellow, 
Pheebus by name, which when pinched 


but I have Jost trace of it. Among whites, 
Souvenir d’Une Petite Amie is very fine ; 
so, too, is Nellie Pockett an bush form 
and twice pinched, and Moonlight makes 


a good third. By growing good batches 


of these, or of similar varieties, more 


satisfaction is given than when a larger 


selection of these .and other colours is 


grown.  Salvias of all kinds, Kupa- 
-. toriums, Primulas, Cinerarias, and the 


plant-houses bright, and for some time 
yet there will be no scarcity of material 
for cutting. k ‘ 

Ferns under glass.—Ferns are at all 
seasons attractive—never more so than 
during the winter. At this time, of 
‘course, to keep them in good condition, 
some little attention is necessary. 
Withering fronds should be regularly re- 
moved, and every pot ought to be tested 
‘daily as to its need for moisture. Ferns 
do not at all appreciate dry conditions ; 
but, at the same time, they will not suc- 


eae _ceed-when_the soil becomes water-logged. 
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Plants in robust health, and which have 
filled the pots with roots will be benefited 
by a little stimulant, 
and safe. ; 


Foster’s Seedlin 
pots; but it is th 
ing 


prepared for the purpose. Start with a 
night temperature of 50 degs., and in- 


position to ensure regular breaking. 


are indications of plenty of bloom for the 


yet .a 





late was useful round the New Year time, ° 


forerunners of Cyclamens help to keep the. 
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BEES. 


HONEY FROM PALESTINE. 


Tue recent capture by our troops of 
Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, natur- 
ally took the minds of very many people 
to the Biblical description of that sacred 
country as the ‘land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ Bee-keepers, however, I 
think, will endeavour to find out in what 
way this description is particularly appli- 
Cable to Palestine as regards the honey. 
The above may simply be a phrase denot- 
ing a land of plenty and of richness. But 
“even in this Gase, one would suppose that 
honey was an abundant natural product 
of the country, and would, therefore, be 
representative of its richness. 

I propose to return to this interesting 
and opportune subject in some detail. 
Meanwhile, it is to be noticed that the 
familiar ‘‘ honey’? which was included in 
the delicacies sent by Jacob from Canaan 
to his unidentified son Joseph in Egypt 
was in reality not honey at all (Gen. 
xliii., 11). It was a syrup made of the 
juice of Grapes diluted with water and 
boiled down ito the consistency of honey. 
This commodity even in modern times has 
been annually exported from Hebron to 
Egypt, and is called ‘*‘ Grape honey.’ 

It is an attractive speculation to enter- 
tain as to whether our soldiers in their 
pursuit of the Turks in Palestine will dis- 
cover honey dropping from the trees 
around Michmash (west of Jericho, where 
our troops are operating now), as Jona- 
than’s’ troops discovered it in their pur- 
suit of the Philistines in the same dis- 
trict. There, wild honey in the subse- 
quent days of St. John the Baptist was 
‘also plentiful, on account of the numerous 
flowers which the wilderness of Juda 
produced. B;. Reo: 




























Soot-water as good 


Vines in pots.—Black Hamburgh and 
can be forced in 12~nch 
opeless to attempt fore- 


Vines which have not been specially 


crease to 55 degs. when the buds begin to 
move. Sling the canes in a horizontal 


_ Pear-trees on walls.—The winter prun- 
ing and training of Pears on walls are 
being brought to a close. All over, there 


forthcoming spring, and, despite an un- 
toward autumn, the wood has ripened up 
much better than at one time it seemed 
likely to do. Those who may have wall 
space at liberty might do worse than de- 
vote it to Pear-trees. ‘‘He who plants 
Pears, plants for his heirs,’”’ is rather an 
exploded saw nowadays, and a wall can 
be quickly furnished with trees which will 
soon fruit by planting double cordons. 
These may be upon the Quince—that is, 
if the soil is suitable. Light, porous soils 
are of no use whatever for Pears on the 
Quince. It should be remembered, too, 
that the stock must have moisture, and 
that if it does not get it either naturally 
or artificially, disaster is certain. Either 
the blooms will drop or the fruit, if there 
is any, will be characterless, gritty, and 
small. It is worth while bearing in mind, 
too, that shallow-rooting stocks, hke the 
Quince, are greatly benefited by a mulch- 
ing of some description. . 

Climbing Roses.—These, owing to pres- 
sure in other directions, had to be con- 
tent with a limited amount of attention 
in late autumn. An effort is now being 
made to deal thoroughly with them. This 
consists mainly in cutting out all the ex- 
hausted wood which bloomed during the 
past season, as well as trashy and imma- 
ture growths, and in laying an the strong 
basal shoots which were temporarily tied 
in some time ago. There is a disposition 
on the part of novices to lay in too much 
wood, and this ought to be guardeJl 
against as congestion undoubtedly spoils 
the effect when the plants are in bloom. 
Should there be any planting of Roses yet 
to, be done, it may be got out of hand dur- 
ing the first spell of open weather. 


French Beans.—Iit, is questionable 
whether it is really profitable to begin 
forcing French Beans until after the New 
Year. The labour entailed is, perhaps, 
not great; but the plants must have con- 
stant and unremitting attention af success 
is to follow. Red-spider, is difficult to 
‘keep at bay when only intermittent atten- 
tion is possible, and when it gains a foot- 
ing the plants may as well be thrown.out. 
Where a small span can be afforded, 
climbing French Beans are more profitable 
than the dwarf sorts, especially when they 
can be sown or planted out. Many make 
the soil too light by the addition of leaf- 
mould and sand, These are quite unneces- 
sary, if they are not positively dangerous 
in the case of French Beans, a good 
medium loam, without any additions,  giv- 
ing, I think, the best results. 


Vegetable garden.—Whenever weather 
conditions permit of it, digging and 
trenching ought not to be lost sight of. 
Every spare moment at this time can be 
very profitably spent in pushing on_ this 
important work. Heavy land, especially, 
should be attended to during the winter, 
and anything which will tend ‘to lighten 





BOOKS. 
VEGETARIAN AND WAR TIME 
COOKERY.* 

THERE is such a flood of information, good 
and bad, now being published with regard 
to food, that the. public mind is getting 
confused as to the value of natural food. 
This book is an example of a type of book 
which is very common. in the interests of 
so-called food reform, and it is a very poor 
book indeed. The writer starts off with 
the idea that the varied and natural foods 
of the world are not sufficient to nourish 
the body. To these foods in her recipes 
she adds much animal matter (cheese) to 
help them out in flavour and sustaining 
power. This is written in face of the 
clearest evidence that some of the finest 
races in the world live and enjoy life with- 
out such foods as cheese, or any milk pro- 
ducts at all. We eannot do better than 
quote a couple of recipes to show this 
fault in the book, the first using half a 
pound of cheese to spoil a few sticks of 
Salsafy :— 

SALSAFY CHEESE.—Iour or five sticks 
of- Salsafy, 34 Ib. grated cheese, 1 pint 
white sauce. Boil the Salsafy. Peel and 
slice and lay in a buttered dish. Mix 
the cheese well into the sauce, and pour 
over the Salsafy, scatter breadcrumbs over 
the top, and brown quickly. 

VEGETABLE Marrow CHEESE, — One 
large or two small Marrows; 3 lb. grated 


it—burned refuse, wood ashes, and) cheese; 1 pint thick white sauce. Boil the 
en “Bhs S _ that Sine ee may “ -| Marrow a double cooker, if possible, and 
te eck aoa ok hosted ‘ MG ote : te of drain thoroughly. Cut in slices, and lay 
— CG | inviag = te ae & P the | ina buttered pie-dish, pour over the sauce, 
PGS A ee oN aigt ed ad Mend mtd 5 ACRES Bh ©! «nto which has been stirred the grated 


week in order to draw the soil more closely 
round the necks of the plants. These 
have done well, the losses ‘so far being 
very trifling. W. McGurroc. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbrigh ts 


cheese; scatter over a few crumbs, and 
bake in a sharp oven for a few minutes. 

* Edited by Helen M, Edden, N.T.8.C. Published by 
Mr, John Honk 13, Paternoster-row, London, Price ls. 34 
net. 
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If we look in Quain’s Dictionary, a 
trusted medical book of our day, we find 
cheese in some states named as among 
poisons. Salsafy fried in the dry Italian 
way or braised in a harmless gravy runs 
no risks. 


BIRDS. 


BIRDS IN THE SEPTEMBER GARDEN. 


To the bird-lover, as distinguished from 
the armehair ornithologist, the most 
interesting months of the year are Sep- 
tember and October, when the tide of 
migration, that sets north and east in 
spring, begins to flow in the opposite direc- 
tion, It is true that the disappearance of 
the summer birds is, as a rule, less notice- 
- able than their arrival, for it is, in inland 
districts, rather a leisurely and _ long- 
drawn-out proceeding. The watcher of 
the skies has none of the fine rapture with 
which he noticed the first swallow or 
heard the voice of the early cuckoo through 
the green mist of the April woods. Many 
people, indeed, never notice the with- 
drawal of this or that species at all until 
they suddenly realise how denuded of 
bird-life are the hedgerows and copses. 
Then, one evening, the curious chuckling 
note of the fieldfares comes from over- 
head, or, with vacillating and uncertain 
flight, the first small parties of redwings 
arrive, and the change from summer birds 
to winter birds is complete. 
sent moment this autumn movement is in 
full swing. It began some time ago, of 
course, with the departure of the cuckoos. 
Probably because of the multitude of 
caterpillars that have devastated our trees 
this season, the summer of 1917 has been 
emphatically a cuckoo summer. All 
through May and the first half of June the 
birds were calling incessantly, by night as 
wellas by day,till suddenly they all ceased. 
This happened on June 25. The swifts were 
the next to go. Up to the middle of the 
first week in August their screaming bands 
were still wheeling, in headlong flight, 
round the church tower, but then the bulk 
of them disappeared, leaving only a be- 
- Jated wanderer or two, which hurried past 
under the grey skies of this ungenial sea- 
son. Above the windows the _ house- 
martins’ nests are still full of half-fledged 
young, and their parents are busy in at- 
tendance upon them, but the earlier broods 
of both martins and swallows are gathered 
into flocks for the long journey, and some 
have already gone. These are birds whose 
inovements everyone notes, because they 
are so conspicuous in their habits. The 
case is different with the willow-wrens and 
chiff-chaffs, the nettle-creepers and leaf- 
searchers. Their yoices have been silent 
for some time, and it is only by their voices 
that most people recognise their presence. 
“Some of them, especially the chiff-chaffs, 
have begun to sing again in a tentative 
way, and anyone who keeps a watchful 
eye upon the bird population of his garden 
will realise what an immense number of 
these little feathered fairies are in evi- 
dence just now and how restless they are. 
One morning one may see a dozen slen- 
der, olive-green forms searching his stan- 
dard Roses for aphides. They seem busily 
engaged and entirely at home, but, in an 
hour or two, not one will be visible. At 
another time the rows of late Marrow-fat 
Peas become unexpectedly populous with 
young whitethroats and blackcaps—all of 
which the gardener classifies impartially 
as tomtits—or a delicate garden warbler, 
with russet back and silvery underparts, 
is found beating against the glass in the 
greenhouse, and disappears inecontinently 
on being liberated. So it goes on from day 
to day, each bird making a short stay and 
silently slipping off, till one realises that a 


At the pre- 


steady purpose is animating all these 
casual visitors, and that a well-appreciated 
garden is only a caravanserai for little 
pilgrims on the great south road. Now is 
the time to look out for rare and unusual 
birds, but with the field-glasses of the bird- 
lover, if you please, not with the gun of 
the barbarian ‘‘ collector.”—The Times. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charye tf corre- 
spondents follow these rules; All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed lo the Epiror of GARDENING, 
63, Lincolv’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be wsed in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be riyhtly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit. —Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Gladwin (Iris fcetidissima) (Jn- 
quirer).—This is the name of the plant of 
which you send berried clusters. It is a 
British plant, 14 feet to 2 feet high, with 
lead-coloured or bluish, and rarely yellow 
flowers. A variety with variegated leaves 
forms a pleasing border plant. The com- 
mon green form is worth growing in semi- 
wild places, as its brilliant coral-red seeds, 
which are plentifully produced in autumn 
in gaping capsules, are effective. Seeds 
scattered in stmi-wild places will soon 
make good plants, and the plant may also 
be increased by division. It is happiest 
in groups in the rough parts of the 
pleasure-grounds. 


Pruning Plumbago capensis (7. d/.).— 
Plumbago capensis only needs pruning if 
necessary to keep it within bounds, or, 
when grown as a bush, to maintain a fairly 
symmetrical shape. The flowering is not 
assisted by pruning in any way; indeed, 
rather the reverse. In a temperature of 
50 degs. to 65 degs. it will flower more or 
less throughout the winter, but in a cool 
greenhouse it is apt to lose some of its 
leaves and go partially to rest. When 
resting, the soil should be kept fairly 
moist, and on tthe return of spring the 
plant will start freely into growth. That 
is the season to repot it, if mecessary, and 
the young shoots then produced strike 
root readily, af treated much as a Fuchsia. 

Treatment of Begonias after flowering 
(A. W. S.).—When you remove the tubers 
from the flower beds do not cut away the 
foliage, but allow it gradually to decay. 
The best plan is to place the tubers as 
lifted into some boxes. They should not 
be covered with any soil. The foliageeswill 
gradually die off, and as soon as that 
takes place remove it, then store the 
tubers in some pots of dry sand. Keep in 
a house frost-proof, but no more. They 
should remain here until next March, As 
soon as signs of growth are apparent in 
the spring, pot up into 38-inch. or 4-inch 
pots, using a compost of three parts turfy 


loam, one part each leaf-mould hotbed 
manure, and sand. Stand the pots in a 
house where a slight bottom-heat can be 
given, but it is essential that they be 
placed very near the glass. © When the 
pots are full of roots give a ‘shift into 
5-inch pots. 

Scale on Palm (ZH. Z.).—If your tall 
Palm be much infested with scale you had 
better lay it on its side on a large table 


outdoors, then go over every portion of — 


the stems and leaves with a blunt-edged 
knife and scrape off every bit of scale to 
be found. Then make up strong soapy- 
water, using 1 lb. of soft soap to a bucket- 
ful of boiling water, and when itis dis- 
solved and the water is yet quite warm 
give the whole of the stems and leaves a 
good washing with a fairly hard brush. 
Then thoroughly wash with clean water, 
using a rose waterpot or a syringe. It is 
of no use to ignore this pest, and any 
plant infested must be thoroughly 
cleansed. You may help to exterminate 
the scale by adding 34 pint of paraffin in 
the soap solution and keeping it well 
mixed. | 
FRUIT. 


Covering Vine borders (Vitis).—It tee 


long been the custom to cover Vine 


-borders with some fermenting material, 


but it is not necessary in ordinary tases. 
Of course, if the Grapes are hanging it 
may be advisable to cover the border with 


leaves, on these laying wooden ishutters to 


prevent them being blown about’; or in 
early forcing a good covering of dry leaves 
is of value, as it wards off cold rains, etc., 
and keeps up the temperature of the 
border, but for general purposes the bene- 
ficial effect. of the frost on the soil is well 
known, and we think the border should be 
exposed to the weather, unless in such 
cases as we have referred to above. 

Two good Raspberries (W. J/.).—With- 
out doubt, the finest and best Raspberry 
is. the one known as Superlative. It is a 
most abundant cropper, the fruits large, 
rather long, and of a good red colour. It 
it the most popular variety in cultivation 
for gardens. But market growers like 
varieties that can have the canes cut down 
to about 33 feet, and that will stamd erect 
when fruiting, needing no tying to stakes. 
For that purpose none is better than 
Hornet. The selection should largely de- 


“pend on how you can treat the canes. 


Mildewed Vines (7’.).—As the leaves 
fall gather them up and burn them. Also 
heat your pipes, 1f you have such, and 
when hot give them a liberal coating of 
sulphur paste dissolved in water, or else 
pure sulphur mixed with soft soap or 
milk, keeping up a good heat for twelve 
hours and ishuttang the house up close. 
Possible exposure of the Vines to cold 
draughts much too freely has promoted the 
mildew attack. Should mildew appear 
next year apply the sulphur dressing to 
the pipes two or three times as advised. 

Shrivelled Pears (G. H.).—When Pears 
begin to shrivel up ere they are ripe it is 
obvious that ripening has not been com- 
pleted. Possibly the fruits — were 
gathered much too early, as very early 
gathering is a common cause of’ shrivel- 
ling. It is equally possible that the tree 
has sent its roots down into poor or sour 
subsoil, far out of the reach of feeding by 
manure. There is no commoner cause of 
spotting and shrivelling up than this. If 
you care to do so, your best course will be 
to open a trench 2 feet wide and as deep 
round the tree, 5 feet from the stem, 
severing all roots, especially all down- 
ward ones, forking off the top soil, and 
refilling the trench with entirely fresh 
soil. That would, no doubt, do much to 
help your trees. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cropping new garden (/. D.).—It is too 
late in the season to crop a vegetable 
garden, with the exception of putting out 
some strong Cabbage plants. All crops 
to stand the winter should have been in 
long since and now be strong. Your best 


° - i 
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course will be to have the ground trenched 
some 20 inches deep during the winter, 
keeping the bottom soil where it is, but 
haying it well broken up, and, if you can, 
haye a dressing of manure put down upon 
it, and also a further one forked into the 
top soil after the trenching is doné. You 
will then have your ground ready to sow 
in it early next year. Broad Beans and 
Peas, also in the spring to plant Aspara- 
gus, Seakale, and Potatoes, and sow all 
sorts of root seeds and various summer 
crops. se 
: MISCELLANEOUS. = 

Slugs in the garden (/. A.).—There is 
nothing s0 good as fresh lime for destroy- 
ing slugs. Get some fresh lime and 
slack it ina dry shed, then at night, when 
the slugs are out, liberally smother the 
ground with at. If you can do this for a 


ings with one of fresh soot, you will soon 
effect a clearance. Sprinkle the lime 
freely along the bottom of the walls or 
fences if there are any in your garden, 
and so destroy the slugs before they can 
reach the plants. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Bryanston.—Seeing you send us a list of 
twenty-two queries, we are sorry to say 
that rephes to all these in one week, as 
you wish, would take up too much of our 
space. The best way for you to ascertain 
the various fruits that thrive in the dis- 
trict you mean to plant in is to visit the 
gardens m the neighbourhood and make a 
selection _accordingly. 18, <Any _ fruit- 
grower can supply Easter Beurré Pear 
under this name. 19, Any nurseryman 
who ‘specialises in fruit-tree growing. 20, 
Any grower of greenhouse plants. 21 and 
22, You will find a full description of the 
Vacciniums in ‘*The English Flower 
Garden.”’ D. A.—Without seeing the 
bulbs, it as impossible to say what they 
may be. Mrs. A. .Hoare.—Allington 
Pippin is a dessert Apple. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Nemo.—Pteris cre- 
tica albo-lineatta. 

Names of fruits.—G. H. R&., Surrey.— 
Apples: 1, ‘Blenheim -Orange; 2, Adams’ 
Pearmain; 3, King of the Pippins; 4, 
Golden Noble. Sussex,.—Apples : i 
Searlet Nonpareil; 2, Norfolk Beaufin ; 3, 
Ribston; 4, Wellington. A Ge Se 
Pears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, Winter Nelis. 
Apples: 3, Cellini; 4, Claygate Pearmain. 
——Shisdon.—Apples: 1 and 3, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling ; 2, Bess Pool; 4, Scarlet 
Nonpareil. Wallflower. —Pear: Glou 
Moreceau. Apple Beauty of Hants. 
F. R. S.—Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, 
Bramley’s; 3, Rymer; 4, French Crab. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


LittLeE AND BALLANTYNE, Carlisle.— 
Abridged List of Forest Trees, 1918. 

THE. PREMIER SEED Company, LTD., 
Brighton.—Vegetable Seeds for the Garden 
and Allotment. 

W. WATSON AND Sons. Lrp., Clontarf 
Nurseries, Dublin.—JList of Frutt-trees. 

W. WELLS AND Co., Merstham, Surrey. 
—Descriptive Catalogue of Chrysanthe- 
mums, 1917-18. ; 

J. W. Corr anv Son, Peterborough.— 
New and Choice Chrysanthemums. 


OBITUARY. 
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MR...WALTER T. WARE. 
WE regret to announce the death, on 
December 16th, at the age of 62, of. Mr. 
W. T.. Ware, at Barrow Castle, Bath. He 
was the son of Mr. T. S. Ware, in whose 
nursery at Tottenham in years gone by 
was grown a very complete collection of 
hardy plants. At-the breaking up of this 
nursery, Mr. W. LT. Ware started a nur- 
sery of his own at Bath, with branches in 
_Lincolnshire and Wilts, where he special- 
ised in Daffodils and the May-flowering 





week or two, alternating the lime dress- | 


GARDENING TLLUSTRATED. 


Tulips, many fine varieties of which he 
raised. During the Daffodil and Tulip 
seasons Mr. Ware was, until his health 
failed, a constant, visitor to: the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s fortnightly meet- 
ings, he being a member of the Floral 
Committee and also the Narciss and Tulip 
Committee. 





Pot-pourri from an Edith Caveil Home 
garden.—Anyone wishing to help an 
Hdith Cavell Home of Rest for Nurses can 
do so by purchasing pot-pourri, made from 
an 1804 recipe, price 10s. per pound. Any 
quantity willl be Sent on receipt of postal 
order and postage to—Hon. Mrs. Corset, 
Raven House Edith Cavell Home, Adder- 
ley, Market Drayton. 








Wood fires.—Wood is certainly the 
most agreeable to use of all our fuels, and 
I have often thought that the people who 
live in countries that are still well pro- 
vided with woods and who are able to get 
nearly all their needs as regards food and 


shelter direct from Nature are the most: 


happily situated, while the most unhappily 
placed are those who live im crowded 
countries where nearly all the wild crea- 
tures and woods have been got rid of to 
make room for an excessive human popu- 
lation. Mr. Robinson’s book ishould have 
a good influence in increasing the number 
of woods in this country. There is a good 
deal of rough, unsightly land that would 
be better occupied with trees; and there 
is much windswept land that badly needs 
shelter belts; but the thoughtless are 
always crying out against land occupied 
by trees as being waste.—W. J. FARMER. 


SEED POTATOES. 


FINEST LINCOLNSHIRE-GROWN SEED. 
All at Govt, Prices. 
FULL (ILLUS.) LISTS FREE, 


WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 


EEDS | 
0/6 SEED POTATOES 0/6 


Contains 11lb. each Lincs. Seed Potatoes — S. Express, 
Eclipse, Kinz Ed., A. Chief ; large pkts. early and late Marrow 
Peas, dwarf and tall Beans; pkts. of Onion, Carrot, Cab- 
bage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Beet, Spinach, Parsley, 
Cucumber, Marrow; six pkts. Flower Seeds; pkt. Lighton’s 
Maincrop Tomato free, with Illus. Lists and instructions, 
5/6, carriage paid. 

BARGAIN LISTS (illus.).—Seeds and Potatoes, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Rock and Hardy Plants, free. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON, 
17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 


opecial AdvanceOfferofoeed Potatoes 


Duke of York, Eclipse, Midlothian Early, Llewellyns, 
Sharpe’s Express, per 112 lbs. 20/-, 56 Ibs. 10/-, 281bs. 5/-, 
14 lbs. 2/6. Epicures, per 112 lbs. 16/-, 56 Ibs. 8/-, 28 lbs. 4/-, 


14 lbs, 2/-. é ; 
King Edwards, Evergoods, Dalhousie, Arran Chief, 


Queen Mary, 10/--per cwt., £9 5/- per ton; 4-ton lots £8 5/- 


er ton. : 4 
4 NOT UNDER. ONE CWT. SUPPLIED. 
Eating Potatoes, Table Carrots, Swedes, Turnips, 
Parsnips, Beetroot, 7/6 cwt., 4/6 4 cwt., 2/6 per 28 lbs. 
Shallots, 1/3 per lb. Onion Sets, 2/- per Ib. 
Potato Manure, 10/- per cwt., 6/- 3 cwt., 3/6 per 28 lbs., 2/- 
per 14 lbs. Bags free. Free on Rails. 
Narcissus Bulbs 1/- per doz., post free. Send for Catalogue. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


HORACE TAYLOR, Seedsman, CHATTERIS, Cambs. 


-—SEED POTATOES— 


Reliable Stocks. 
SCOTCH AND YORKSHIRE CROWN. 


SEND FOR LIST. 


ISAAC POAD & SONS, 


Seed Potato Growers, YORK. 




























HE APPLE 1n ORCHARD anp GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 61.—PUBLISHER, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. i 
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PORTABLE WOOD BUILDINGS. 


. Substantially constructed insections. Framework covered 
with weather boards; roof boarded and covered with felt. 
ee 
; 5 
= 


i GREENHOUSES, 
le 


Conservatories, 
a we a : 
| a; 


Forcing Houses, 
Frames, etc. 
COOPER’S 
HYGIENIC HEATER, ns 


State requirements. 
For burning Paraffin Oil or Gas with- —4 | 
out smoke or smell. These stoves give off 
H 
Portable and hee 
el A 
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Estimates free. 
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i 
neither smoke nor smell, and will keep a A 
greenhouse from 15 degrees to.40 degrees IF 
above outside temperature. 4 = if 
complete. Nothing to break. J hee SS 


W. COOPER, & “cc"sn't*- 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 


85—90 4 SOLUBLE, 
THE Fertiliser for— 
THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 


and above all 
THE ALLOTMENT HOLDER. 


In 3lb. lots, 4/-, post free, cash with order. 

















Full directions in each package, together 
with a useful pamphlet on Fertilisers. 


PERRY MILLS & CO., 


61/2, Gracechurch Street, 
—— LONDON, E.C. 3.—— 
















ais ; = 
ees VW LUG S 
a-| ~ SLUGS 
“ SANITAS” POWDER 
will rid your Garden of Slugs -and 
protect your Seeds and Plants from 
other pests such as Worms, Rats, 
Mice, Sparrows, Cats, &c. 
Leaflet and Free Sample 
with instructions Free. 
6d. & 1/- Tins & 15/- per Cwt.(f,.or, London) § 


of all Chemists, Stores and Nurserymen, 


THE ‘‘SANITAS” CO.,Ltd. 
Limehouse, London, E: 
Awarded Medal at Royal Horticullural & 
Exhibition, Igtt. : 

KILLS 


VAPORITE vs:02 50 


: Of all Seedsmen Ji 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lt? 79,QUEEN VICTORIA St LONDON 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 


Wecommence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtainable on the Wednes- 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 





63, LINCOLN’s INN_ FIELDS, LoNDON, W.C. 2. 


move en SS 
SANKEY 5°" POT 
Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 
State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” 
quotation (‘‘carriage” frequently amounts to half value of 
goods), or. write for Price List, free. 


SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Bowls. and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each, 









PICHARD SANKHEY & SON, LTP, 


Bulwell Potteries, NO7T/NGHAM. 


14 


21 DAYS. 





Allotment. 


x 





TO BE CLEARED AT ONCE. 


1/9 each, STANDARD APPLES. 1/9 each. 


The following area few of the names, but I have hundreds” 


of others. Send your orders, I can supply you. Lord 
Lennox, Lord Derby, Ribston Pippin, Beauty of Kent, 
Alfriston, Warner's King, Bramley Seedling, Bismarck, 
Worcester Pearmain, Beauty of Bath, Allington Pippin, 
King Pippin, Lord Suffield, Annie Elizabeth, Dr. Harvey, 
Ecklinville Seedling,.Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Grenadin, Tady 
Sudeley, Lord Grosvenor, Newton Wonder, Peasgood’s Non- 
such, 


GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID DAMSONS. 
Enormous trees, 1/3 each; selected, 1/6 each. 


5,000 GRAND PYRAMID VICTORIA PLUMS. 
Having a grand lot of these, which have been loaded with 
fruit this season. 1/3 each; very selected, 1/6 each. 


GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID APPLES, 


Same names as Standard Apples, and including many 
others, both eating and cooking. I have a grand stock of 
fine shaped trees, all fruit bearing, and are sure to please. 
Trees, 3 years old, 1/3 each; specimen trees, 1/6 each. 
They are the cheapest to buy. 


10,000 HALF-STANDARD APPLES, 1/6. 
Now, these are just the trees for small gardens, and at 
the time I am writing this they are a sight, simply covered 
with most lovely Apples. King of Pippins, Bramley Seed- 
ling, Lane’s Prince Albert, Cox’s Orange, Bismarck, and 


several others. All fine, grand stuff. My price, 1/6. 


6 STANDARD APPLES, TO CLEAR, 7/6. 


A Very Special Offer.—3 standard eating Apples and 3 
standard cooking Apples, 7s. 6d. 


GRAND BUSH OR PYRAMID PEARS. 


Same name as Standards, 1/3 each ; selected, 1/6 each. 
Any names you like. 


1/9 GRAND STANDARD PEARS. 1/9 
1/6 3,000 STANDARD PLUMS. 1/6 


Green Gage, Golden Drop, Czar, Early Prolific, Pond’s 
Seedling, Rivers’ Early, Sultan, Diamond, July Gage, 
Jefferson, Orleans, Pershore, and many others. 








The above must be now sent carriage paid, orders from 1s. 


GEORGE FREDERICK LETTS, F.R.HS., 
















FOREMOST -FOR 
30 YEARS. 





“Horse 
Shoe’ 


Boilers 
FOR ECONOMY. 


LIST 32x of 
Pipes and Boilers 
free. 


C. P. Kinnell & Co. 


LTD., 
65, Southwark St., £ 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


















Special Prices for Cash with Order In Hull. 
GLASS, 4/21 oz. 


Boxes, 100 200 Boxes, 100 200 
sq.ft. sq. ft. , sq.ft. sq. ft. 
8x6in. .. .. 33= 56/= | 12, 14,15, 16, 18, | 50/ 89 
9x7in. .. .. 36/= 59/6 | 20, 22,24 x12in. JPN" OF" 
10x8in. .. .. 40/6 74'= | 16, 17, 18, 20 x 


12,13,14,]5x8in. 44- 76/- 

11/12,13,14x9in. 45/6 78/- 

12,13, 14x 10in, 46/6 82’ 

Bene yth ee 
. y x in, y 

be Oe lin, } 50/- 89/- 


13ing ee ae 

16, 18, 20, 22, 34 (526 92/6 

20, 22, 24x IBin. 

18, 20, 22, 24 x}55'= 956 
in, 45a v 

20, 22,24 x 18in. 58/- 986 

PUTTY, Best Soft.—1 cwt.,.21/-; Fe bE 

POG; isibs., 39. cwt.,.2L/«; 4cwt.,11'=; tcowt., 

DIAMONDS, 7/6 and 10/6 each. 2 

GLASS CUTTERS, 6-wheel, 1/6 each. 


BEST MIXED PAINTS.—7-1b. levertins. White, 
12/- stone; ordinary colours, 8/6 per stone. 


EF & TF. ROSS, L7TD., 
BURTON ST.,HULL. Estab. 1843. =m 


(THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN AND 
HOME GROUNDS.—Twelfth edition. Revised and 
reprinted, with descriptions of the best Plants, Trees, and 
Shrubs, their Culture and Arrangement, illustrated with 
wood engravings. Medium octavo, about one thousand 
pages, 15s. net. -MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.G. 2. 


FpOowN GARDENING.—New and greatly 
improved Edition, By B,C. RAVENSOROFT. A Hand- 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6d. net. 
—MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 














My 1918 Seed Catalogue is now ready. 


~ 
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100,000 GRAND 
CORDON APPLES. 


Fine trees, 3 and 4 years old ; any name you like; assorted 
how you like. - 1/6 each. ’ 


5,000 STANDARD VICTORIA PLUMS. 


- These are very scarce, and should be purchased at once. 
1/6 and 1/9 each. 


1/6 3,000 HALF-STANDARD VICTORIA PLUMS, 


500 GRAND BUSH MORELLO CHERRIES. 
Large trees, 1/3 each; very large, 1/6. 


RED, BLACK, AND WHITE CURRANTS. 


All fine, strong, fruit-bearing trees, 4d. each; 3/= dozen. 
Very large selected trees, 12 for 3/6, These are grand. 


LOVELY BUSH PLUMS. 


Same names as Standard Plums. All grand stuff, 1/3 
each; selected, 1/6 each. : 


ALLOTMENT OR GARDEN 
COLLECTION OF SEEDS. 


10/6 worth for 4/-. 
ie- And Your Potatoes for Nothing. 


Order at once, or_you may not get them. Seeds are 
very scarce. } pint The Lincoln Pea, 14 ft.; 4 pint The 
Wonder Pea, 2} ft.; 4 pint Beans; 4 oz. Turnip; § oz. 
Radish; } oz. Carrot; and large- packet of each of the 


1/6 





Sprouts, Cabbage, Parsnip, Parsley, Lettuce, Tomato, 
Celery, Vegetable Marrow, Cucumber, and 6 packets of 
beautiful flower seeds for present sowing and to bloom all 
summer; also one packet of Butterfly Sweet Pea; and 
given gratis 1 lb. of my new Potato Shan't Be Long, one of 
the earliest grown. I have dug it in less than seven weeks 
from time of planting. 
Now, whole of the above Collection, named, well packed, 
carriage paid, 4/-, - F 





Nurs 










a7] BOILERS. 


THE VICTOR 
AND . 


THE PARK. 


Lists of Pipesand Wii 
Fittinas Free. 








pea 
STOURBRIDGE 





DENNIS IRON 
WORKS, 


-STOURBRIDCE. & 


enclose = 


Name 


Heavy cropper and good keeper. | 


GARDENING : ILE USTRA TED. 
ABSOLUTE CLEARANCE ALL FRUIT TREES. 


= PLEASE STOP HERE if you are wanting any kind of SEEDS, PEAS, BEANS, ONION, CARROT, for your Garden or || 
! Also, if you are wanting any kind of Apple, Pear, Plum, 

Currant, Raspberries—in fact, all kinds of Fruit Trees and all kinds of Vegetable Plants, Cabbage, Lettuce, Cauliflower, Onions, 
send for my List. Both will be sent you free upon receipt of your address on a post-card. Send at once. Seetis are very scarce. 
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following: Onion, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Savoy, Brussels ~ 


to 3s., send 6d.; over 3s.-to 6s., send &d,; over 6s. to 10s., 1s. extra. 


Hadleigh, SUFFOLK. 


eryman, OJ, 
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* January 5, 1918 — 


QUALITY! QUALITY! QUALITY! 


6d. A LOT. ~ HALF QUANTITIES, 3d. 

50 Wallflowers, Bld. Red 6d | 50 Cos or Cabbage Let- 

50 ,, Golden Ring. .. 6d tuce... S ., 6d 
50 ,, Primrose Dame .. 6d |25 Pinks, mixed ..° 6a 
50 ,, Ruby Gem.. .. 61 | 8 Mrs. Sinkins Pinks 6d 
50 ,, Wastern Queen’ .. 6d | 15 Pyrethrums, high 6d 
50 ,, Harbinger... ° .. 6d | 36 Lovely Pansies... - 6d 
50 All above, mixed .. 6d | 36 Cornflowers 6d 
8 Auriculas, good stuff.. 6d | 15 French Daisies. . 6d 
20 Canterbury Bells 6d | 15 Gaillardias, Giant 6d 


12 Carnations, all colours 64 | 15 Gypsophila pan. .. 6d 





1b Hollyhocks, double .. 6d| 1 Asparagus Fern 64 
12 Tree Lupins~ .. .. 6d | 75 Sweet Pea plants 6d 
30 Forget-me-nots .. 6d | 60 Onions, Tripoli. . 6a 
12 Sweet Williams .. 61-450 ,, Ailsa Craig oe 6A 
24 ,, well mixed.. . 6a | 60 ,, mixed “fo > oa Ok 
12 Delphiniums 6d | 3 Sage, 3 Thyme trees .. 6d 
20 Polyanthus, mixed 6d | 36 Caulifiower plants 6d 


GRAND WALLFLOWER GOLLECTION. 


20 Blood Red, 20 Primrose Dame, 20 Golden King, 20 
Harbinger, 20 Vesuvius New Scarlet, all tied up separately, 
good plants, 100, 1/-, E \ 


THESE ARE ALL ENGLISH. 


4/6 SIX LOVELY RAMBLER ROSES. 4/6 


1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 New Excelsa Crimson, 1 American 
Pillar, 1 White Dorothy, 1 Hiawatha, 1 Shower of Gold. 


The above 6 Roses, well packed, 4/6. 


2/6 THREE TIP-TOP RAMBLERS. 2/6 
With many side shoots on each plant. These have been 
grown very wide apart, and all staked separately, and fine 
2-year-old English-grown trees. 


1 Crimson Rambler, 1 Dorothy Perkins, 1 Aviateur Bleriot _ 


(saffron-yeliow), the finest and most beautiful Rambler 
grown. The three named, 2/6. 


For all other Roses please send for my List, 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


Defiance, G. F. Lv Masterpiece, Nonpareil, Flower of 
Spring, Sutton’s April Early Dwarf, Mein’s No. 1, First and 
Best, Red Pickling Cabbage. All one price, 60 strong 
plants, 6d. ; 6/6 1,000. 


Send for my List. Must be cleared at any price. 
Buy your seeds at once. 
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A DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES of 
PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free, 12s. 6d. 
of value which extends over a large field, including culti- 
vated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”—7%mes. 
—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 





_If you are interested in this week’s 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C: 2. — 


The cost is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three months, 2/6; six 
months, 5/-; twelve months, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers — 


will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 


To PuBLISHER OR NEWSAGENT :— ; tis 
Please deliver “Gardening Illustrated” weekly for which I a 





Address (in full) 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) S a 
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DOUBLE PRIMROSES IN ‘NOTTS. 


In reply to ‘‘ M. EL. .W.,’’ in ‘‘ Notes from 
Langford ’’ (page 678), I can deseribe the 
conditions under which the double lilac, 


double white, double purple, and single } 


blue Primroses flourished in a garden on 
the borders of Lincolnshire. There was 
a plantation of them under a row of old 
Apple-trees in the kitchen garden, 
bordered by a. path, which, in turn, was 
bordered by a thick, high Holly hedge. 
Behind the Apple-trees were five or six 
rows of Raspberry canes. The plants 
were divided every second or third year. 


- The soil was very light and above gravel. 


I have often noticed that shade and mois- 
ture are far more important for Prim- 
roses than the quality of the soil. For 
instance, the wild Primrose grew freely 
(though not so luxuriantly as in Ireland) 
in one of the woods on that estate, and 
the difference in the quality of the blos- 
soms where a clearing was made from 
those on plants still in the shade was 
quite marked. Primroses, white Wood 


Anemones, Wild Lily of the Valley, and 


earpets of Bluebells made spring in those 
woods a succession of delights. Here we 
are on soil very similar to that of the 
place I have described, but in this part 
of the forest the Primrose as a wild flower 
On the other hand, hardly 
away, where the clay soil 
g, damp wood is full of them, 


two miles 
begins, a bi 


_ and they are to be found in other coverts 


on the clay as well. Given shade and 
moisture in this garden, the Primrose and 
Polyanthus are quite happy, which con- 
vinces me that it is not the difference of 
soil, but the closer shade and damp of the 
modern coverts which give them the ad- 
vantage over the drier. and pore open 
woods of old Oak and Birch. th Ef 


Ollerton, Notts. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Signs of the times.—Sir Frank Crisp 
writes: ‘‘I am having to shut up some of 


~~ the greenhouses from want of labour and 


coal. I have sent to Kew all they wanted 
and burned the rest. I am struggling to 
keep open the aquatic house, and am grow- 
ing vegetables in the dismantled houses.’ 

The_hips on Rosa nitida.—One appre- 
ciates Rosa nitida at this season. Writ- 


ing on December 24th, I am pleased to 


see that the bright-red, round hips on this 


_ Rose are plentiful and look bright oh the 


branches, which are largely tinged with’ 


red also. This low-growing Rose species 
~is very little 


grown in gardens. The 
single flowers are small, but pretty, and 
the autumn tints are specially pleasing.— 
S. ARNOTT. 


The Winter Sweet as a bush.—Surely 
this shrub is one of the most precious 
things that have ever come to us from that 
land of good shrubs—China. To have it 
good it is best on a south wall, and there I 
had it, but I made the mistake of moving 
it, and lost some years. I have also tried 


_ it on a_sunny bank away from walls and 
_ hot pruned or trained, and after several 


years of doubt it repays me with plenty of 
which, gathered about Christmas 
Day, open well in a sunny window. In 


_ warm soils like those in Surrey it should 


do in the bush sort and let Eso as to the 


pruning needed when on a _ wall.—W., 
Sussex. 

The Jalap-plant (Exogonium Purga).— 
I am glad to see how well this does in 
Mr. Kenneth M’Douall’s garden at Logan, 
Wigtownshire, where the conditions are 
more favourable than in many other 
Scottish gardens. Years ago, on reading 
a note by the late Rev. H. Ewbank on the 
Jalap-plant-in the Isle of Wight, I pro- 
cured a plant, and grew it in my former 
garden close ito the sea in S.E. Kirkcud- 
brightshire. It survived the first winter, 
and was apparently established, close to 
a warm wall, when an almost arctic 
winter destroyed it. The conditions were 
not so favourable as at Logan, and the 
winter was a specially severe one.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Ericas.— At this season of the year it 
has been hitherto customary to see pots of 
Heaths in fine bloom, not only in the 
flower shops, but in houses as well. 
Lately, in passing a villa the windows of 
which were generally gay with neat and 
well-flowered plants of rica, I felt 
rather disappointed when the usual dis- 
play was wanting. Probably the short- 
age of labour and of fuel, together with 
the consequent closing down of plant- 
houses, is to blame. The variety usually 
noted in the villa in question was E. gra- 
ecilis—more fanriliarly called ‘‘autumn’’ 
gracilis—running about 12 inches in 
height, with an abundance of reddish- 
purple bells; these remaining in good con- 
dition over a long period. Another useful 
Heath for room work is H. hyemalis, of 
which market growers, before the war, 
grew large quantities, and which found a 
ready sale.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 

Ceranium Wallichianum Buxton’s var.— 
I hope to send you .a plant of this this 
week—i.e., if I can find one, but they are 
now entirely below ground. Pray plant 
it in a position where it is certain to suc- 
ceed, viz., in loam and Jeaf-mould—best 
on a Slight slope, not nearer than 18 inches 
from the edge—it is a trailer—facing 
north or east, so that no direct sun 
reaches it, or only very late in the after- 
noon in summer. The flowers open .usu- 
ally late in the afternoon. This variety 
appeared in my garden at Knutsford in 
1880—a seedling from the ordinary plant 
sent by Sir HE. Strachey from Nepaul. 
Plants there were quite 6 feet in diameter, 
producing any number of flowers—pure 
blue, with white eye—totally indifferent 
to the sun. Plants brought here in 1890 
very soon changed their habits—never 
more than 2 feet in diameter, and in 99 
cases out of 100 cannot stand the sun. 
I gave one to Mr. Bartholomew, Reading. 
In his very hot and dry garden on the 
chalk this Geranium succeeded perfectly 
on a heap of rubble in full sun, the colour 
was perfect! The ordinary G: Wallichia- 
num is a very ugly flower—a dirty red— 
H. CHARLES Buxton, Coed-Derw, Bettws- 
y-Coed. 

Diostea juncea.—The appearance of 
this shrub is very deceptive, for, from ‘its 
general appearance and. long, slender, 
whip-like branchlets, it might well be mis- 
taken for a Broom. When in flower, 
however, iit is soon seen to belong. ‘to 
another: family, for, in place ®f bearing 
the familiar Pea-shaped blossoms of the 
Brooms, it has small tubular flowers, re- 
sembling those of the Verbena, to which 


plant it is related, being, in fact, one of 
the few hardy shrubs of the order Ver- 
benaceie. When mature it is seen as a 
loose-habited bush up to 20 feet high, 
with long, slender, pendent branches spar- 
ingly clothed with small, oblong leaves, 
each usually less than an inch in length. 
The flowers, produced in small clusters 
during June, are pale lilac in colour. It 
requires a light position, and thrives in 
warm, loamy soil. Cuttings of half-ripe 
Shoots inserted in loamy soil in a close 
frame during July root in a short time, 
and soon develop into flowering plants. 
A native of the Chilian Andes and the 
Argentine, it was introduced to this 
country about twenty-seven years ago.—D. 

Pruning Tea and China Roses.—The 
show caught us with about half the Roses 
pruned, about the way it did last year. 
The groups snug under the snew looked 
far happier than the Roses swaying over 
it. Where time permits it is a better way 
to prune Tea and China Roses before 
Christmas and as soon after as we may, 
instead of the usual way of waiting until 
April. There are various gains apart from 
the relief of the spring work. My Roses, 
too, of Indian mountain origin, prune 
themselves, to a great degree, even before 
the real winter comes, as if they dreaded 
it. What, then, isthe good of letting the 
shoots dash about in every wind, exca- 
vating basins in the earth at the base of 
each plant? As to the earlier pruning 
starting the flowering growth too soon I 
have not noticed any evidence of this. The 
Roses of Huropean origin, summer-bloom- 
ing for-the most part, do not part with 
their leaves so soon as the Teas, As my 
Roses are always associated with other 
beautiful hardy plants as edgings, carpets, 
or groups near, the work cannot be done at 
any set period like the bedding, that may 
be done every fine day in autumn or winter. 
—W., Sussex. 

A fine flowering and frulting tree.—I 
have now grown this for many years, and 
it yet has (January ist) a good show of 
fruit, which the birds take no notice of. 
Mr. T. Smith, of the Newry Nursery, 
sends a spray of the fruit with the follow- 
ing note :— 


I send you Cratwgus Carrieri. It is 


the finest of the winter - fruiting 
Thorns, and when trees get old 


enough to bear they do so freely and. 

regularly. It is the latest of the 

Thorns to flower. ; 
There are so many handsome Thorns com- 


_ing from the northern regions that one 


may look for fine things among them. 
These trees are so easily raised from seed 
that no other way should be practised, 
and it gives the added chance of a new 
form that may be a valuable one. It 
bears the name of the late M. Carriére, 
a superintendent in the Garden of Plants, 
and a very able student. It is said to be 
a seedling of Cratwgus mexicana (C. 
stipulosa), but the family of Thorns is so 
vast that there is room for doubts and 
mistakes. The main thing for us is that 
it is a good tree and quite hardy, and 
there is a good stock of it in the Daisy 
Hill Nursery at Newry.—W., Nussea. 
Ramondia and drought. 
ing to read the note by Mr. Clarence 
Hlliott, on page 675, regarding the above. 
I do not think, however, that it will be 
prudent to trust too much to the recu- 








perative powers of the Ramondias after 
having experienced long - continued 
drought. I. have seen my plants, which 
are all in the open, suffer severely during 
my absence from home, and some have 
died although watered as soon as it was 
discovered that they were in distress. I 
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THE BLACK ACHAN PHAR. 


THe note by Mr. W. J. Farmer, in your 
issue Of December 22nd, is very interest- 


have here a small group in a _ position ing. So far as I know, the only Pear of 
which soon dries up, and these have : 


this name described in the old Scottish 
fruit catalogues is Black Achan, but 
where and when raised or by whom no 
information is given. Black Achan had 
several synonyms, and -was known as 
Winter Achan, Grey Achan, Red Achan, 
and Black Bess of Castle Menzies, a seat 
near Aberfeldy, in Perthshire, but I 
hardly think this Pear was raised there. 
It is undoubtedly a Pear of Scottish 
origin, and belongs to a well-defined type 
raised North of the Tweed many years 
ago, and, 
of cultivation. This type was evolved by 
the Scottish growers of old in. order to 
prove hardy and fruitful under the uncer- 
tain climatic conditions of the north. For 
cropping, this old Scottish type is un- 
rivalled, and its hardiness is beyond ques- 
tion. These old Pears required no wail 
to procure a Crop, and it is a great pity 
that those who succeeded the growers 
who raised them should not persist in de- 
veloping the type so as to get size into 
the “fruits. There is an Achan Burn in 
Sutherlandshire, and it is possible that 
the Black Achan Pear was raised in that 
vicinity. There is also an Achan - House 
in the same county. Achan, or more 
commonly Auchen and Auchan, is a com- 
man Gielic prefix to place names in Scot- 
land, and is, I think, never found in 
England. The description of Black 
Achan Pear is given in Lawson’s cata- 
logue of 1850. It is: “Second size, 
second quality, obovate, melting, almost 
first quality; well suited to the climate 
of Scotland; makes a good standard. 
Fruit, dark green and brownish-red. In 
season November and December. Used 
for dessert.”’ 


always to be watered in continued dry 
weather, otherwise they wilt badly, and 
the older leaves do not always recover, 
although it is surprising how soon they 
revive when they _are apparently dead. 
Even in cool positions not exposed to sun 
at all I have lost Ramondias from drought 
during absence from home. At the same 
time, Mr. Elliott’s observations are of 
considerable value, and may encourage 
those whose Ramondias have suffered 
through unavoidable neglect. There 
seems to be a stage beyond which dryness 
renders it hopeless to revive the leaves. 
In some cases where the outer leaves are 
too far gone the young ones in the centre 
may be but little the worse for their 
ordeal.—S. ARNOTT. 


Pyrus pinnatifida.—This tree belongs to 
the Sorbus group of the family,and is some- 
times spoken of as the Bastard Service- 
tree. Although it is wild in eertain of 
the northern and central parts of Hurope, 
it is considered to be-a natural hybrid 
between P. intermedia and P. Aucuparia. 
Of vigorous habit, it grows 30 feet or 
40 feet high, with a shapely head of 
branches clothed with leaves which vary 
somewhat in shape, some being made up 
of several leaflets, while in. other cases 
the lobes are not divided to the midrib. 
The white flowers are borne in large flat 
heads in May, and. they are succeeded by 
orange-red fruits. Although the tree is 
useful for general cultivation, it is parti- 
cularly valuable for planting in smoky 
towns, being, in fact, one of the most 
serviceable of all trees for the purpose. 
It gives excellent results in Glasgow in 
parts that are not recognised as ideal posi- 
tions for tree growth. Perhaps the faet 
of its hybrid origin may have given it ad- 
ditional vigour, for it is well known that 
certain hybrid trees have a better consti- 
tution than either parent. Whatever the 
cause, the fact remains that it can be 
grown in places where many other trees 
fail._—D., Surrey. 


Mr. James Grieve, the veteran Scottish 
nurséryman and fruit-raiser, he expressed 
an opinion which I was glad to hear from 
such an authority as I have long been of 
the same impression. It was that he 
thought ithe old Scottish Pears would have 
to be resuscitated. Grown on Quince 
stocks, these Pears could be thinned out 
—a thing that was never done in the old 
orchards as the trees were very high—and 
would certainly prove. sure and heavy 
croppers in Scotland. All the varieties 
bear small fruits in comparison with the 
French kinds, but I remember seeing trees 


Prunus Davidiana.—This early-flower- 
ing tree belongs to the Peach section of 
the Prunus family, and is very useful for 
the-early adornment of the garden. It is 
a native of China, and in this country 
forms a tree 15 feet to 20 feet high, with 
q short trunk and numerous slender 
branches bearing leaves very like those of 
the common Peach. The flowers appear 
from the leafless twigs early in the New 
Year, sometimes towards the end of Janu- 
ary, but more often in February. They. 
are white, and each about 1 inch across. 
In the variety rubra, however, they are 
rosy-red. ‘To be seen at its best it should 
be planted so that it can have the benefit 
of a dark background, such as is afforded 
by a bank of Evergreen Oaks or Conifers, 
for the flowers are not seen to advantage 
against the sky line. As a rule, it is 

‘grafted upon Plum stocks, but trees 
raised from seeds, when such can be pro- 
cured, are usually more satisfactory. 
Unfortunately, however, what is an ad- 
_ yantage from a garden standpoint is quite 
against the production of fruit here, for 
the uncertain weather during and imme- 
diately after the flowering time is quite 
against the formation of seeds. It thrives 
in ordinary garden soil, and should be 
planted in a position sheltered from cold 
winds.—D. j 


. 


orchards that were nearly 30 feet high, 
and were laden annually with immense 
crops. That is a character of the old 
Scottish Pears, and Black Achan is a 
typical variety. The Green Pear of Yair 
is another, and it is remarkable for its 
hardiness and productiveness. It was 
known in 
Pear. The true Green Chisel Pear, also 
hardy and-productive, was known as the 
Green Sugar Pear, but the true variety 
of the latter name is the French Sucrée 
Verte, which is quite distinct from the 
Green Chisel. Scotland may be beyond 
the latitude of successful Pear cultiva- 
tion—at least, so far as the fine kinds 
which flourish in the south of Hngland 
are concerned—but we have a_ tribe— 
small fruit though. it be—that always 
yields a great crop of very acceptable 
fruits. I have twenty-five varieties of 


Lothian, and haye now made up my mind 
to head them-all down and regraft. with 
some of the old, old neglected . Scottish 
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unfortunately, now almost out | 


In a conversation, the other day, with 






in some of the now vanished East Lothian 


some districts as the Sugar. 


modern Pears under cultivation in Hast 


r 
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varieties. I may not get big fruits, but 
that is better than none at all. 
Grorce M. TAYLOR. 
2, Joppa Park, Portobello. 
The notes on this favourite old Scot- 
tish Pear (Dec. 29th, p. 680) are interesting. 
I had thought that*the variety was almost 





out of cultivation, and I am pleased to 
learn that Mr. Farmer still grows it and ~ 


appreciates it. In the case of many of our 
older varieties of fruit (and of other 
things) new varieties are apt to oust the 
favourites of a former generation, and 
some of these noyelties are of less value 
than those which they have supplanted. 
There is in the orchard here a tree of the 
variety which, in a general way, fruits 
well and bears characteristic fruits. These 
require to lie for a considerable time be- 
fore mellowing, but they are worth wait- 
ing for. 
a most prolific one, in the gardens at Hailes 
House, in Midlothian, when I worked there 
as a journeyman about five-and-twenty 
years ago, and there were several examples 
in the gardens at Glamis Castle. I would 


not go so far as to say that Achan isof the 


same quality as, for instance, Comice or 
Winter Nelis,” but undoubtedly it is far 
from being a mediocre Pear. Its particu- 


lar value in Scotland is that it can be — 


grown very successfully in the garden or 
the orchard, whereas we have to find wall 
space for varieties which are inferior to 
Achan. The late John Hay, at that time 


foreman at Glamis, used to maintain that 


the correct name of the variety was 
“Black”. Achan. Mr. Macmillan, 
Thos. CGarmichael’s gardener at Hailes 
House, however, said that the epithet 
‘black’? was only local, and that the true 
name was simply ‘‘ Achan.”’ 


There was even a better tree, and_ 


I recognised 


Sit: 


the variety at once when I came here.—_ 


W. McGurroc, Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


[In Aberdeenshire this Pear is known as 
the Black Achan. 
copy of which I possess) grown jn the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens in 


1831 the name is also given as Black _ 


Achan, with various synonyms, as Grey 


Peas] 
APRICOTS. 





blossom outdoors, unless they are trained 
against a wall having a western aspect, in 


which case the flowering period is delayed, 
the trees should, as soon as convenient, be 


pruned and put in order. If grown en- 
tirely on the spur system, whieh is the best 
for obtaining full crops of fruit, the wood 


on the spurs, unless autumn pruning was 


carried out, will need to be shortened to 
three or four buds just as may appear to 
be most expedient. This usually results 
in the sacrificing of a good number of 
flower-buds, but on well-managed trees 


these are generally so very abundant that. 


In the list of fruits (a 


Achan, Red Achan, and Winter Achan.— 


‘As these are the earliest of Truit-trees to. 


the loss is insignificant. Dead snags in the | 


spurs should be carefully eut out, and any 


spurs which contain more wood than is — 


needed or that are of an inordinate length 


may be thinned out or shortened back, © 


although this is best done in the autumn, 
when the wounds quickly heal over. - In 
the winter there is always a liability of | 
frost affecting the fresh-cut surfaces and 
causing much injury, Shoots which were | 


laid in to fill actual vacancies or as a pro- . 


occur in the near future may, if the wood 


is of medium strength and space admits, 


be left full-length. If not, shorten them 
as may be necessary, and to where there 


is a wood bud, otherwise they will die : 


pack. This rule should also be observed 
when requisite to shorten extension 


growths on trees which have not yet filled 


vision against any which are likely to - 
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the portion of wall surface allotted them. 
Young trees that have made extra strong 
growth as a result of being planted in too 
rich a soil should be partially lifted, which 
will serve to rectify matters. Unless there 
is not a proper balance of growth, i.e., a 
greater proportion ofthe shoots being 
situated on one side than on the other, 
they need not be shortened, otherwise they 
must be cut back sufficiently to secure an 
even balance. Apricots planted in a warm, 
well-drained border consisting of loam of 
medium texture to which a liberal quan- 
tity of lime rubbish has been added will 
remain in a healthy condition for a good 
many years. Maidens are best for plant- 
ing, and if put where they are to remain 
they eventually succeed much better than 
older trees. As plentiful supplies of water 
are needed during the growing season the 
drainage should have careful attention. 
Proyision should also be made for afford- 
ing ample protection while the trees are in 
bloom. ASW... 





‘the trouble. 
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Orchard drains.—After a rainy period 
at this tine of year any blocked or broken 
drains in the orchard ean be detected by 
the water standing on the surface of the 
land. The drain should be searched for 
and opened some way below the wet patch, 
and followed up through it as far as is 
found necessary to repair the damage. 
Often the pipes are found to be com- 
pletely or partially blocked with a mass 
of fibrous roots—in some eases a solid 
core of them. Black Currants are a fre- 
quent cause of this mischief, as their 


‘roots penetrate deeply in search of mois- 


ture. Where drains pass out of the 
orchard through a hedge they are often 
blocked at this point. It would be a good 
plan to close the junctions between the 
pipes with cement for a few yards in 
such a position. Sometimes only a few 
pipes near the outlet are the cause of 
Outlets should be inspected 
every winter to sée that the last pipe has 
not become blocked, displaced, or over- 





Clematis after summer storm. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Young fruit-trees and crops.—Planters 
_ naturally wish for a return at as early a 
date as possible, but over-eagerness to 
crop spells ruin for néwly-planted trees. 
It is much better to crop progressively— 
that is, to regulate the amount of fruit in 
proportion to the growth made. Many 
decry pruning newly-planted fruit-trees, 
and those who do so ought to assist them 
by at least removing the fruit-buds dur- 
ing the first season. One thing I am quite 
clear about: It is a great help to all 
newly-planted fruit-trees, of whatever 
kind, to have their heads reduced a little. 
I am not by any means an advocate for 
- severe pruning; but leaving: the heads at 

their full length, and retaining the fruit- 
buds, are really asking too much. Trees, 
if permitted to utilise all their energy dur- 
ing the first year to the production of 
roots and wood, will ultimately give the 
best crops.—A ScorrrsH GARDENER, 





growh with weeds.. A drain rod or long 
stick poked up from the outlet will often 
remove the trouble and set the drain run- 
ning. It is convenient to have all outlets 
indicated with a wooden stake or label, 
and the direction of drains marked on a 
plan of the orchard, to facilitate opening 
at any time. Where the lie of the land 
makes it possible to get sufficient fall, 
orchard drains should be not less ithan 
3 feet below the surface. They are then 
much less likely to become blocked. It 
would be better, too, if 38-inch pipes were 
used more frequently instead of the usual 
2-inch.—H. M. B., Sussex. 


Apple Hemingfield or Charleston Pip- 
pin.—In Garpenina of December 23rd, 
1911, page 744, Mr.. T, Arnold Hyde 
praised this Apple most. highly’ If any 
reader can state when this Apple is in 
season and where graifits may be obtained 
I shall be much oblinGa, I do not find it 
in any fruit list—W. J. Farmer, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THH CLEMATIS FRDED. 

As one who over a period of many 
years grew the Clematis largely in a 
private garden until forced to desist 
by hopeless failure, perhaps I may be 
allowed to give my experience in rela- 
tion to the present discussion. I en- 
tirely fail to see any .difference _be- 
tween a plant from a layer or cutting 
and a grafted plant which is strongly 
established on its own roots. How 
“an you have more than this, which- 
ever way you propagate?—V. M. H., 
in The Garden. 


I sent “‘The Garden”? a plain statement 
as to my results with these, and even said 
that my garden was open to all to see 
them. A man who does not sign his name, 
but uses the letters ““V. M\ H.,’’ accuses 
me of writing without proof! I have 
written to the Editor to ask him to send 
“VY. M. H.” to. me that I may show him 
the difference which he says does not exist 
and also plants in perfect health, even in 
winter, without disease of any kind. 

As to the words in italics, many scores 
of Clematis have come to me _ from 
various nurseries, and in every case on 
two sets of roots—the wild, coarse one of 
the chalk hills below, and the chosen scion 
above, the stock having usually the best 
of it, grasping the scion as an octopus 
does its victim. And yet the man who 
writes this nonsense takes no heed of the 
fact that my trials of Olematis are the 
most extensive ever made in any public or 
private garden. It is only of late I have 
plants on their natural roots from Mr. 
Russell’s nursery at Richmond, Surrey. 

“V. M. H.” might well lecture before 
the Royal Horticultural Society on how a 
grafted plant can be on its own roots! It : 
would come into the proceedings of the 
Society with Mr. Jackman’s lecture on 
the Clematis, in which he never mentions 
how the plants grow on their natural 
roots, as if Nature’s ways in the isles of 
Japan were less. worthy of thought than 
those of a@ working propagator. This man 
tells ws that all his Clematises are dead. 
Mine are alive, many in good leafvas I 
write (in December). Could there be a 
worse instance of non-reason as toa simple 
matter of fact? W. R: 

—— I have been very much interested 
in the correspondence that has lately 
taken place between you and Mr. Jack- 
man, in The Garden, on the subject of 
Clematis, and though only an amateur, 
I feel quite convinced that your ideas are 
the right ones. I have been struggling for 
years with Clematis, buying my plants 
from various nurserymen, but with the 
Same result—very partially successful. 
My experience has been, that if a Clematis 
lived with me for two years after plant- 
ing, then it went right ahead and 
flourished, which seems to. prove that 
after the Clematis had formed sufficient 
roots of its own it did well, but the 
dangerous period was while those roots 
were being sufficiently formed. Would it 
be troubling you too much to ask you for 
the name of any nurseryman from whom 
I can get Clematis layered on their own 
roots? 

IT shall never forget the beauty and 
luxuriance of the Clematis I saw growing . 
at Gravetye when a few years ago. you 
sranted me the privilege of seeing your 
lovely garden. I remember wondering 
then what your secret of growing them to 
such perfection was. W. Hurcuinson. 

—— I have been wondering at what 
season you shake out and plant Clematis, 
as we buy young stuff of these for sale, 
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and haye thought of shaking them out, 
cutting off the stock roots, and then re- 
potting. Two years ago we bought a lot, 
including about six of the fine Lady 
Northeliffe. Several of these were dead 
when they arrived, and the rest shortly 
passed away. Since then we have been 
buying plants said to be from cuttings. 
These have lived in their pots without 
trouble, and such as are still here are 
quite happy. Several years ago I ad- 
mired a plant of the late-flowering 
Clematis Viticella alba doing well in a 
garden at Lincoln. The gentleman said 
it was the sole survivor of seventy he had 
planted on a trellis. I hope something 
will come out of the discussion.—J. StTor- 
mMontTH, Kirkbride, Carlisle. 

Plants come in from nurseries at all 
seasons, and are taken at once to the tank. 
This year a-lot came in on the longest 
day, and were washed, the “ devil’s guts” 
(Wiltshire name for Clematis Vitalba) 
cut away, and what was left of the choice 
kind planted the same date—June 21. 

W. R. 





LILIES FOR ORDINARY 
SOILS. 
A RECENT inquiry in GARDENING as to the 
best form of Lilium speciosum to hold its 
own and increase in garden soil has sug- 
gested this note. The Liliums that will 
continue to improve year by year when 
planted in the ordinary soil of the garden 
are by no means numerous, though many 
- more may be included if pains be taken 
in preparing a place for them. Given a 
good loamy, well-drained soil, the follow- 
ing can be depended upon to thrive :— 

LILIUM  BULBIFERUM. — An — upright- 
flowered species, a good deal in the way 
of the well-known Orange Lily (Lilium 
eroceum), while it also bears a resem- 
blance to some garden forms of L. dauri- 
cum, which are perhaps hybrids between 
the two. The height of L. bulbiferum is 
8 feet to 4 feet, or sometimes a little more, 
while the flowers are of a deep orange-red 
colour. The bulbils in the axils of the 
Jeaves are very noticeable. The flowers, 
which are borne early in June, last longer 
under exposure to bright sunshine than 
those of the forms of L. dauricum. 

LILIUM CANDIDUM.—The Madonna Lily, 
as this is popularly termed, is one of the 
most. chaste and beautiful members of the 
genus. Unfortunately, it is often attacked 
by the Lily fungus (Botrytis cinerea), 
which completely destroys it. Grand ex- 
amples may at times be met with in cot- 
tage gardens where they are allowed to 
remain undisturbed. If it is necessary to 
move the bulbs, this should be done in 
August. c 

LILIUM CHALCEDONICUM.—This, which is 
frequently referred to as the Searlet 
Turk’s Cap Lily, produces its pretitily re- 
flexed, bright-red blossoms towards the 
end of July. The flowers are wax-like 
and very showy, but the perfume, especi- 
-ally in a confined space, is not at all 
pleasant. The roots of this Lily are of a 
particularly deep descending nature, and 
it very much resents disturbance. 

LILIUM CROCEUM (the Orange Lily) may 
frequently be seen in cottage gardens 
associated with Lilium eandidum. -To- 
wards the end of June or early in July 
the Orange Lily is, as a rule, seen at its 
best. It reaches a height of 3 feet to 
5 feet. 

LALIUM DAURICUM or DAVURICUM.—Under 
these names, and also that of L. umbella- 
tum, there is a number of garden forms, 
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all characterised by a height of 24 feet to 


5 feet and a crowded head of upright 
flowers, generally of some shade of orange- 
~red. <A very distinct form; known as L. 





dauricum luteum, made its appearance 
four or five years ago, but it seems to 
the 
ground colour is pale yellow dotted with 


have almost disappeared. In this 
brown. 

LILIUM ELEGANS, also known as L. Thun- 
bergianum, is a dwarf-growing, upright- 
flowered Lily, whose varieties differ a 
good deal from each other in colour and 
height. The weaker ones need especial 
care, but, given a sandy loam, the more 
vigorous kinds, such as atrosanguineum, 
marmoratum, sanguineum, and Van 
Houttei, will do well in am open border. 

Littium Hansoni.—A member of the Mar- 
tagon group, this Lily reaches a height 
of 4 feet to 5 feet, and bears a profusion 
of wax-like blossoms. The colour 
these is bright orange, spotted with 
brown. As this Lily starts into growth 
very early, it is most satisfactory in a 
somewhat sheltered spot. 

Littum Henryi.—A tall grower, which 
is best when aSsociated with shrubs. 
The flowers are, in general appearance, 
a#good deal in~the way of those of L. 
speciosum, but of a distinct orange 
colour. 

Littum Marracon.—This is the old and 
well-known Martagon or Turk’s Cap Lily, 
with dull purplish-pink flowers. 
beauty it-is much surpassed by its varie- 


ties album (white) and dalmaticum (very 


deep purple). 

LILIUM MONADELPHUM, known also as L. 
colchicum and, L. szovitzianum.—A_ tall 
grower, which varies a good deal in the 
colour of its gracefully disposed blos- 
soms. They are, however, of some shade 
of yellow and more or less spotted. Avoid 
planting very large bulbs, as young, 
healthy ones will become established in 
less time. 

LILIUM POMPONIUM.—A_ beautiful Lily, 
with symmetrical Turk’s Cap flowers, of 
a deep scarlet colour. They are borne at 
the end of May or in June. This is by no 
means so frequently met with as it should 
be. : 

LILIUM PYRENAICUM.—The yellow Turk’s 
Cap, as this is termed, is the first Lily 
to expand its blossoms in the.spring. It 
is also one of the least ornamental of the 
genus, yet aS a border flower it is by no 
means devoid of interest. The yellow 
flowers are dotted with brown. 

LILIUM REGALE.—This bids fair to be- 
come a most desirable garden Lily. — It 


grows to a height of 4 feet or more, each™ 


stem bearing several blossoms. It is 
almost impossible to describe its colour, 
as the different. tints of white, yellow, 
and pink are blended in an ever-varying 
manner, 

LILIUM TESTACEUM, also known as L. ex- 
celsum.—This Lily, of doubtful origin, is 
supposed to be a hybrid between L. chal- 
cedonicum and L. candidum. It is a tall- 
growing kind, whose gracefully poised 
blossoms are borne several together in a 
spreading panicle. The colour is of a 
pleasing shade of clear nankeen. It is 
undoubtedly one of the most distinct and 
beautiful of all Lilies. 

LILIUM TIGRINUM (the Tiger Lily).—A 
well-known Lily, which has held its own 
in this country since its introduction over 
a century ago. The flowers are in colour 
a light orange-red, more or less spotited 
with brownish-purple. There are several 
varieties, one of the best being splendens, 
with brighter coloured flowers and larger 
spots than those of the type. 

Many other Lilies, such as L. auratum, 
Browni, longiflorum, speciosum, etc., will 
flower well the first season after planting, 
but they cannot, as a rule, be depended 
upon—at least, in many districts—to be- 
come permanent occupants of the garden. 

: W.. T. 
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HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 

THE DOUBLE CLAMMy JLycHnis.—Mr. Clar- 
ence Elliott, page 651, has not given this 
hardy plant a higher character than it de- 
serves. If I had to select a dozen dwarf- 
habited plants this would certainly be one - 
of them. I have long been of opinion that 
the value of this Lychnis for the adorn- 
ment of the outdoor garden has not been 
fully realised by hardy plant growers 
generally. It has every good quality that 
a hardy plant of lowly stature should pos- 
sess—it is of compact habit, the flower- 
spikes are thrown up boldly above the 
foliage, the flowers are abundant, large 
for a dwarf-habited plant, and are of a 
lovely shade of rose, which is uncommon 
among hardy flowers. The colour of the 
flowers and the general appearance of the 
plants are, however, much’ influenced by 
the position they occupy. In the herba- 
ceous border, where it is to some extent 
crowded, the flowers are generally laek- 
ing in the rigidity which gives strength 
to the flower-heads, and the blooms are 
deficient of size and colour. It never oc- 
curred to me to use the Lychnis as an 
edging plant, but I should say that it is 
well fitted for the purpose, and what a 
grand show it would make when in bloom. 
It must be fifteen years ago that I lost - 
the whole of my stock from the attack 
of a fungus. Realising what a fine thing 
it is for cut bloom, I determined to in- 
crease it, divided some good-sized plants, 
and put them on a north border in rather 
rich soil with the intention of planting 
them into a permanent position in the 
autumn. Towards the middle of the. 
summer they became infested with a black — 
fungus, which eventually covered the 
leaves with little hard, black knobs, un- 
like anything I had ever seen. I de- 
stroyed the plants, and got fresh stock, 
and from that day to this—a period of 
fifteen years—I have seen no trace of it. 
Fungus on plants is not uncommon, but 
I grow a considerable variety of hardy 
plants; and it seems strange that fungus 
should never have appeared on any of 
them. ; 

FRITILLARIA PALLIDIFLORA Must be scarce 
nowadays. I never see it mentioned, and 
I do not find it in the lists of those who 
make a speciality of hardy bulbs. Some 


years ago I obtained a bulb from Mr. T. 


Smith, Newry, but he does not offer it~ 
now,- so that we may conclude that the 
apparent scarcity of this species is due ~ 
to difficulties of increase. A’ plant is of 
no use to a trader if it cannot be in: 
creased with tolerable freedom. In my 
boyhood this Fritillaria grew in an old- 
fashioned garden, and was one of the first 
hardy plants I knew. It was a small 
elump, which eventually produced one or 
two flower-stems, but there was no ex- 
tension of blooming power. I never saw 
this species again until I took it in hand, 
and although it grew freely and produced - 
good flowers every year, I failed to in- 
crease it, as no bulblets were produced, 
and not.a single seed formed. Ultimately, 
the bulb collapsed, which is what I fancy 
has happened in a general way. It is an 
attractive hardy bulb, like all the mem-* 
bers of the Snake’s-head family, of grace- 
ful habit, not so showy as F. aurea, for 
instance, but it grows much taller, and 
the soft, pale yellow of the flowers is 
pleasing. There may be places where this 
Fritillaria grows freely and increases.’ It 
may be a question of soil, but evidently 
it is one of the scarcest bulbous plants -in 
cultivation at the present time. 

ASPERULA GUSSONI in its winter garb is 
attractive. It forms hillocks of pleasing 
verdure, which is not affected by frost, 
and is a good thing for beginners, being - 
of easy culture. ' 
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DarropILs AND ANEMONES.—Readers of 
this paper will not have forgotten how 
the severity ofthe last winter affected 
work in the open air. I grow beds of 
Daffodils, such as the Tenby, princeps, 
Horsfieldi, Emperor, Sir .Watkin, etc., 
for cutting, and make a practice of trans- 
planting every third or fourth year. 
Nothing was done in this way last year, 
except pulling out the biggest weeds. 
The summer was damp, the consequence 
being that Couch Grass had its own way. 
It does not trouble me if I cannot trans- 
plant in the orthedox manner—that is, lift 





~when at rest, and plant again in ,early |. 
~ autumn. 


I just allow the bulbs to remain 
in the ground until I am ready for them, 
as, if there is unavoidable delay, and the 
bulbs are kept dry until, say, mid-October, 
there must.be a loss of root power. I 
have just (December 2nd) finished trans- 
planting, the roots of some being 2 inches 
long. I know that, some would not care 


Or 


to lift bulbs in this stage of growth, but 
I haye never found any difference in the 
flowering if done by the close of the year. 
Anemone Robinsoni and A. ranunculoides, 
of which I have good stocks, also A. 
apennina and A. alba plena, have been 
treated in the same way. ‘They needed 
moving, having formed big clumps, which 
are the better for being divided. I have 
been fortunate in securing a nice lot of 
Oak. leaves, and each lot of bulbs and 
roots has now a covering of 3 inches, 
which will do good in various ways. They 
will ward off the effects of heavy rains, 
which cause late-dug ground to become 
close. They will smother the weeds that 
come along at this time of year, so that 
there will be littl or no work among 
them in spring. The leaves will protect 


_ the roots from heat and drought at bloom- 


ing time, and every leaf wilT eventually 
turned into congenial food by the 
agency of worms and by atmospheric con- 


ditions. 








so wish. 


.SAXIFRAGA GRANULATA FL.-PL.—Where the 
conditions are favourable this old inmate 
of our gardens is a fine thing. I saw it 
once in company with the old London 
Pride in a shady spot, where the water 
poured down on tthem from the roof of a 
building, and I never saw these Saxi- 
frages so fine. In the open border, and 
especially where the soil is light, S. granu- 
lata is apt to be disappointing, and in a 
very dry time suffers loss of vitality. 
The typical form is found in pastures; 
the double variety will also flourish in the 
Grass. J. CORNHILL. 

-Byflect. 


TWO AMBPRICAN ANNUAL FLOWERS. 
THESE, not common, I grow as both dis- 
tinct and pretty, and in the picture they 
adorn a warm, dry border near steps. 
The Sand Verbena, sown end of April in 
open ground, bloomed too late this year. 
I hear it will endure our winters in the 


A Sand Verbena (Abronia umbellata) and Nolana prostrata. 


open air, and so have hopes of its flower- 
ing earlier next year if it survives. The 
Nolana is an annual of easy culture, 
sown about the end of April, useful to me 
as a ground-work beneath taller plants 
set rather openly. The Nolana is from 
Peru, and did not enjoy the heavy rains, 
though it has flowered well through the 
autumn. The Sand Verbena, a very 
graceful trailer, is from California. 


Sussex. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The doubie Catchfly (Lychnis Viscaria 
fl.-pl.).—I grew, when in Highgate, this, 
referred to recently by Mr. C. Elliott. It 


is a good thing, and being dwarf can be 


used on the rock garden should anyone 
Five or six plants in a clump 
are very telling when in flower. On the 
heavy soil at Highgate the stems did not 
exceed 12 inches in height.—C. T. 
Libertia formosa.—This detests being 
divided. It seeds pretty freely, however, 
and can soon be increased in this way. 





When in blossom it is very pretty, with 
its spikes of large white flowers among 
broad, crassy foliage. It looks very well 
on a large rock garden. It likes a sandy, 
peaty soil and a sunny position.—N. L. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


BIRDS: AND BERRIBS. 

I must confess to a slight feeling of irri- 
tation on reading Mr. Bolton’s comments 
upon my note on birds and berries (page 
675). He implies that gardeners seem to 
regard all birds as deadly enemies, and 
‘‘srudge them a fair share of the fruits 
and berries which they help to cultivate.’’ 
I deny this. Gardeners, as a body, are 
well versed in ornithology, and are able to 
distinguish which birds are of service and 
which are the reverse. Personally, I have 
been all my life a close observer of bird 
life, and my interest in, and knowledge of, 
birds and their ways are probably as ex- 
tensive as those of Mr. Bolton, so far as 
British birds are concerned. To say that 
gardeners look upon them all as enemies 
is nonsense. No gardener would grudge 
birds a fair share of fruit or berries. But 
I have yet to learn that birds can be 
trained to take a ‘‘fair’’ share and no 
more. Their idea of a fair share is radi- 
cally different from mine. The point need 
not be laboured. Mr. Bolton says that it 
is more important that they should be fed 
than that we should have Holly berries to 
look at. No doubt; but that is not the 
point of view of the owner of a garden 
who plants Hollies or of the gardener who 
grows them. They are not, primarily, 
planted to provide food for birds, but for 
another purpose altogether, and did the 
birds only take ‘‘a fair share,’’ all parties 
would be satisfied. I will be quite frank. 
Candidly, I grudge these alien missel 
thrushes the Holly berries because of the 
very fact that they are migratory. Mr. 
Bolton.does not see anything against the 
missel thrush simply because it is migra- 
tory. I do. These birds come into the 
district and reap where they have not 
sowed. Having done this and, _inci- 
dentally, deprived song thrushes and black- 
birds reared on the spot of the usual quan- 
tity of winter food, they pass along to 
another place, or, if conditions be favour- 
able, return to their native district. I 
challenge Mr. Bolton to tell me of any 
good wrought by these alien intruders dur- 
ing the brief time they stay with us; and 
the song of the storm-cock (as we eall 
it) is but a poor recompense for our 
ravished Holly-trees. In conclusion, does 
Mr. Bolton seriously say that the cater- 
pillar plague in any district will be affected 
either way by the presence in the dead of 
winter of migratory birds? W. MoG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Butterflies.— While we have been almost 
snowed under by the white Cabbage butter- 
fly, some of the harmless and ornamental 
kinds, such as the Red Admiral and Pea- 
cock, have been: very scarce, and the 
Tortoiseshell much less numerous than 
usual.’ With the flowering of Sedum 
spectabile we usually have a great many 
of these different kinds, but this year they 
were, to a great extent, missing. In num- 
bers, ‘however, the white Cabbage butter- 
fly made up for all, and the larvie have 
played havoc with most of the Brassica 
family in the various allotments about 
here. In many places whole beds of Cab- 
bages are almost defoliated, the principal 
ribs standing out like skeletons. -We are 
sometimes advised to hand-pick the plants 
in order to destroy the caterpillars, but 
even in a small garden this is a formidable 
task.—W. T., Wimbledon. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE GIRASOLE. 


In looking over my Potato plots last year 
I could not help being struck with the 
difference in health and vigour between 
them and the Girasole, fine in health 
near, 2 hardier and in some ways a better 
plant than the -delicate, mildew-catching 
Potato. Its season of use is with us now, 
and all interested in the cookery of gar- 
den food should see that it gets a fair 
chance, avoiding the too usual way of boil- 
ing the tubers to pap and throwing over 
them melted butter—one of the most re- 
pulsive dishes of the British kitchen. 


As to varieties, ‘‘C. R.’’ writes :— 


The white kind is an improvement on 
the old purple, not only as regards quality, 
but shape,-there being an absence of the 
deep eyes. The smooth tuber is more 
easily prepared for table, and being so 
superior to the old purple should have the 
preference. Given deeply-dug ground, 
ample room, and careful selection of seed- 
tubers, the roots are of better quality and 
much improved in shape. : 


GIRASOLE FRITTERS.—Take 34 lb. of 
cooked Girasoles, the same weight of 
boiled Potatoes, 3 oz. of grated cheese, a 
pinch of cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful 
of salt, and the yolk of one egg. Pass 
the Girasoles and Potatoes through a wire 
sieve, and then mix all the ingredients 
well together; form small rolls . about 
3 inches long, slightly flour them, and then 
dip each one separately into a beaten egg ; 
next toss well in breadcrumbs until they 
are covered, and fry them to a pale yellow 
in boiling fat; drain on porous paper, 
serve on a folded napkin, and garnish with 
a little grated cheese and fried Parsley. 


RoAsTED GIRASOLES.—Take, say, ten 
of the roots; seasoning to taste; butter, 
2 oz.; marmite, a little on the point of a 
knife. Peel and cut the Girasoles into 
rounds (do not throw away the cuttings, 
but make them into a mash for the next 
day). Put the roots into a fire-proof dish, 
in a hot oven, with the butter and a 
sprinkling of pepper and salt. Bake for 
half an hour or perhaps a little longer. 
Baste them frequently and serve them in 
the dish. This is most delicious. 


GIRASOLE soup.—Twelye Girasoles, 2 
pints milk, 4 oz. butter, 3 oz. Almonds, 
emon, Nutmeg. Well wash and peel ten or 
twelve small Girasoles, cut into quarters, 
put into a pan with 1 quart of milk, 4 oz. of 
butter, 3 oz. of finely-chopped sweet 
Almonds, the grated rind of one Lemon; 
stew until the Girasoles are soft, fre- 
quently stirring. Serve with fried bread. 


GIRASOLE soUP, BROWN.—Scrub and 
peel 14 Jb. Girasoles, half a head of 
Celery, half an Onion, and a small bunch 
of herbs. Cut them up and fry in some 
butter a light brown, then add 1 quart 
good vegetable stock and let simmer for 
thirty minutes. Pass through a fine hair- 


~sieve, put back into a stewpan to warm 


up, and add a piece of butter and a little 
cream. Serve crouts. 


- Two French recipes are added :— 


GIRASOLE FRITS.—Une fois cuits & l'eau, 
epluchés et coupés par tranches on peut 
les tremper dans une pate & frire, puis les 
plonger dans une friture bien chaude 
d’huile ou de beurre afin de rendre crous- 
tillante la pate qui les entoure. On fait 
égoutter en sortant de la friture et on sert 
dans un plat chaud. (Ce plat rappelle Jes 
beignets de pommes.) 

GIRASOLE AU GRATIN.—Laver les topi- 
nambours, les faire cuire une heure en- 
viron a la vapeur et quand ils sont encore 
un peu fermes, les peler et les couper en 
ronds. Faire une sauce béchamel bien 
onctueuse avec ou sans lait, du_persil 
haché fin, un peu de jus de citron ou de 
muscade. Prendre un plat & gratin ou de 
petites timbales, beurrer, disposer les 


omission of Sturmer Pippin. 

Farmer grown Mére de Menage? 
of no Apple which is so delicious when 
baked. Most people require no sugar with 


sweet things. 
Nonsuch? With me, at any rate, it is of 
very good quality, requiring no sugar when 
baked. 
other reader would suggest a list of Pears 
extending over a long season as a basis of 
discussion? 


end of May. 





topinambours par couches avee sauce 
presque jusqu’en haut, terminer par un 
peu de chapelure blanche, du beurre ou de 
la cocose et mettre au four doux pendant 
8 d’heure. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Red Cabbage not hearting.—Mine have 
no hearts. What is the way to make sure 
of such a useful vegetable ?—S. 

[Sometimes the failure of the plants to 
form hearts is due to the strain or variety 
not being a good one, but, generally speak- 
ing, it may be traced to poverty of the soil. 


This is more often the case on light than 
on heavy soils: When it occurs on soil of 


the latter description it may be safely as- 
sumed that a thorough dressing of manure 
is required. To obtain good results Red 
Cabbage must have the best of cultivation 


in regard to manuring, the preparation of 


the ground, and afiter attention in the way 


of stirring the soil frequently.] 


Apples to eat or cook without sugar.— 


The list of Apples selected by Mr. Farmer 


is rather interesting. Does he not think 


an early Apple is worthy of a place? I 


should have thought Irish Peach was of 
sufficiently good quality to find a place in 
the garden. I also was surprised at the 
Has. Mr. 

I know 


it, but I add a little merely because I like 
Why the gibe at Peasgood’s 


I wonder if Mr. Farmer or some 


The nurserymen’s lists are 
quite unreliable as an index of quality, and 
several excellent Pears do not seem to be 
listed at all. In my young days I was 
familiar with that most delicious of late 
Pears, Mme. Millet. Im some seasons it 
kept in excellent condition until nearly the 
I cannot find.this Pear in any 
trade list. I wonder if any of your readers 
could tell me where it is to be obtained 
or if any reader has it in his garden and 
could!spare a few grafts I should be very 
grateful to receive some? The Pear ap- 
pears to be so rare as to be in danger of 
passing out of cultivation.—G. R. Kine, 
Magor House, Magor, Monmouth. 


Re editorial note, page 668, I 
have found Sturmer, as grown locally, too 
hard and dry. I should certainly add 
Mabbot’s Pearmain, as suggested, and I 
think Lord. Hindlip and Claygate Pear- 
main might also be included. Is not Well- 
ington too.iacid? Does it ever become 
sweet enough to dispense with sugar.— 
W. J. FARMER, : 

Freeing the Apricot.—I see in your 
GARDENING (December 8th) an article on 
trying to get Apricots on their own reets. 
This, I am afraid, will take a considetable 
time, even if successful, in our climate 
and soil. I found lime in my sandy loam 
too drying for stone fruits, including 
Plums, so I tried chalk, and found it 
answered admirably with burnt earth, 
vegetable refuse, etc., and I have had good 
crops for the last six_years on three differ- 
ent kinds of Apricots. No manure should 
be used, as it produces gumming and gross, 
useless wood, and when the bark of the 
stems sometimes cracks I cement it, which 
stops it going further. I also see in your 
paper about lifting Asparagus roots for 
forcing. This, I consider, unnecessary. 
For years I have put some glass frames 
over the beds, and get ‘it quite green and 
nice early in March, thus saving lots of 
trouble and loss of roots.—CHARLES 
PHELIPS, 





and vegetables. 


cooks, 
what of hardy roots, like Girasole, Carrot, 
and Parsnip. 
easier to get in hard weather does not 
justify the practice in our isles where the 
winter is usually mild in the southern and 
seacoast gardens. 
deners I ever knew—James Barnes, of 
Bicton—never favoured the practice, but 
sent the roots fresh from the soil to the 
cook. 
taking up, trimming, and storing in sand, 


from the 
made for colder inland districts, but in no 





Storing roots a mistake.—1I think some 


garden workmen in these dismal days of 
war are apt to waste time in storing roots _ 
Much better let them 


remain in the soil until wanted by the 
Tender things must be stored, but 


The plea that they are 


One of the best gar- 


Much labour may be wasted in 


roots jthat for the table are better fresh 
ground. Allowance must be 


part of our isles haye we to take the care 
in storing vegetables for winter use that 


must be taken in N. Hurope and America. 
—W., Sussex. 


Winter salads without oil.—Enjoying a 
salad now of crisp Celery, . Beetroot, 


slices of a good Apple (Horge or New- 
town Pippin), 
have hitherto used salad oil, but as its 


with~-Lamb’s Lettuce, I 


quality and price are not all one. could 


desire, I tried the salad without dressing 
of any kind, and find it even nicer than 
in the old way. The English salad dress- ' 


ing is certainly better avoided. If it be 


true that the salts of fresh vegetables are 
essential to health, it is better to enjoy 


them for themselves alone where the 
salad comes. fresh from a garden. Lamb's 


Lettuce should be sown at end of July or 
early in August to make sure of a good 
winter growth, close set in the open beds. 


Water Cress, grown clean in open beds 


away from all chance of pollution, helps. 


In moist soils it is easy to haye a small 
bed of it for cutting néar-the herb border. 
The finer herbs may be sprinkled on the 
salads as before.—W. ° 

Fruit juices with cereal foods.—When 
“ways be foul’? and milk poor or scarce, 
would it not be well to use the juice of 
our. good fruits instead? Objecting to 
milk for various reasons, I find the juices 
of a good winter Grape, like Colman, 
nice to dip my well boiled—not sloppy— 
oatmeal into. Failing that, the juice of 
a Blenheim I use now, and very good it 
is for the same use, to me much more 
grateful in taste than milk as we get it. 


When the Blenheim fails me, the Forge - 


will help, and later on the D’Arcy and the 
noble Newtown, if the war does not stop 
the quantity that used to come to us. As 
to other cereals, I find 


EXPERIMENT. 


Appie Calville blanc.—I grow this on a 
wall, not so well ais it is grown an France ; 
but, even so, it is a delicious fruit, baked, 
without sugar or other addition. I often 
wondered why the French cooks in 


London lke it, and mow I know. They ~ 


make some famed dishes of it, but I doubt 
if anything could be better than ais I have 


it. In our country it is best grown on a 


south wall, needing all the warmth our 
clime can give it.—W., Sussex, 

Perpetual or Spinach Beet and Seakale 
Beet.—I have consulted various authori- 
ties, and find that I am in error (page 
630) in stating that Seakale Beet and the 
Perpetual or. Spinach Beet are two dis- 


tinct species. ‘They are distinct varieties — 


only of Beta cicla, the perpetual or Spinach 
Beet being a biennial and the other an 
annual, there being three sub-varieties otf 
the latter, viz., red, yellow, and white. I 
have always entertained the idea that 
they were distinct species, as they are so 
dissimilar in habit and growth; and have, 
no doubt, confused them with the Chilian 
or ornamental Beet.—A. W. 
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Tomato juice ~ 
better with Barley than the usual milk, 
and hope to go on with such trials.— 
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_easters can only be- properly estimated 
ouene autumn and early winter, for it is 


species. 
ceptional vigour, but it is very hardy, 


fruit. A Himalayan shrub or small tree, 
it was introduced in 1824, and has been 
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grown generally for many years, though, 
judging from the numerous specimens re- 
ceived for name, its identity is not well 
established. Under some conditions it 
forms a short, stout trunk, carrying a 
wide-spreading head of branches; but 
more often several main branches are pro- 
duced from the ground line, and a shapely, 
Spreading bush, 20 feet or more high and 
as far through, results. One of the 
finest specimens I have seen was growing 
a few years ago near the gardener’s 
house on Colonel Tremayne’s estate at 
Carelew, in Cornwall.-In May large 
clusters of creamy-white flowers are pro- 
duced, these being followed by equally 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE INDIAN TRED ROCKSPRAY 
(COTONEASTER FRIGIDA). 


Tuts well-known tree I have grown for 
years; but old, stubby plants, which 
fruited freely, never impressed me so 
much as some seedlings of the tree planted 
in a rough spot in turf, now on November 
20th very graceful in their fruiting 
sprays, and, as most of the birds perished 
in the hard spring, they are, so far, let 
alone in their beauty. Some. ‘shoots were 
brought into the house and set in an 
Indian yase-—from the Deccan, I was told. 





Even in the best Japanese bronze, I have 

never seen anything so well done as the 

inlay of silver peas ee iron. W. 
Susser. 


“—— The value of the eanious Coton- 


fine clusters of-bright-red fruits, which 
ripen towards the end of August 4nd re- 

main on the plants throughout the greater 
part of winter, unless destroyed by birds. 
Although a summer-leafing shrub, the 
leaves are not shed very early, and it fre- 
quently happens that some are retained 
until the New Year. 

Although usually grown in gardens, 
there is no reason why it should not be 
planted in large groups in parks or in 
clumps about the outskirts of woods or 
spinneys, for in such places the berries 
would help to brighten the surrounding 
landscape. In any well-drained, loamy 
soil it may be expected to give good re- 


at that time that their berries brighten up 
the garden. Among the Aarge numpber of 
of Rocksprays available for 
garden planting, Cotoneaster frigida is) 
one of the best, for not only is it of ex- 


and. rarely fails to ripen large quantities of 





sults, while even in light, sandy soil it 
does well. As a rule, it is increased by 
sowing seeds indoors as soon as ripe; but 
cuttings may also be rooted. There is a 
variety, C. £. fructu luteo, which has pale, 
yellowish fruits. It, however, is not well 
known, and is less effective than the type. 
Surrey. D. 
TREES AND SHRUBS CERTIFICATED 
IN 1917. 
As might be expected under the conditions 
which prevail at the present time, the 
number of trees and shrubs certificated by 
the Royal Horticultural Society shows a 
great. falling off compared with the previ- 





Pe — The Indian Mountain Rockspray (Cotoneaster frigida). 


“A 
ous year. In 1916 the Floral Committee 
gave five first-class certificates and twenty- 
three awards of merit, whereas in 1917. the 
numbers were two and ten respectively. 
Those receiving first-class certificates 
were :— 

BERBERIS- POLYANTHA.—This was dis- 
covered in 1899 by Mr. A. H. Pratt, near 
Tatien lu Szechuen, and introduced from 
the same region by Mr... H. Wilson in 
1904. It forms a large, bold-growing, 
summer-leafing shrub from 6 feet to 10 feet 
high, and perhaps more. _‘The young leaves 
ind shoots are tinged with red, while the 
alls flowers are produced in large droop-- 

ng panicles in June and July. The most 


9 


prominent feature is the berries, which are 
very freely borne. They are of a bright 
coral-red and disposed in large clusters. 
October 28rd. 

Ropinta Ketseyi.—This, which had 
previously been given an award of merit, 
received the higher honour on June 5th. 
It forms a shrub or small tree and bears 
bright rose-coloured blossoms. The origin 
of this False Acacia does not seem to -be 
known. It was found in the nursery of 
Mr. H. P. Kelsey, Boston, U.S.A., and 
was distributed therefrom about sixteen 
years ago. The result of a cross between 
Robinia hispida and R. Pseudacacia has 
been suggested as its origin; but this is 
doubtful. In one respect it resembles R. 
hispida—namely, in the brittle nature of 
the wood—but in other features it is quite 
distinct. The seed-pods, which are freely 
borne, take on a reddish tinge, and are 
then decidedly ornamental. The following 
received Awards of Merit :— 

CERATOSTIGMA ~ WILLMOTTIANUM.—This is 
a near relative of Lady Larpent’s Lead- 
wort, so long known 4s Plumbago Lar- 
pentre, but now burdened with the inordi- 
nately long name of Ceratostigma plum- 
baginoides. From this beautiful blue- 
flowered species the new comer differs in 
being altogether more of a shrub than its 
better-known relative. It was shown by 
Miss Willmott, and at Warley has formed 
a bush 5 feet in height, which is reported 
to. exceed the stature attained in its 
native country. It is really of a half- 
shrubby character, and is said to flower 
from June or July till autumn is well 
advanced. The bright blue flowers are 
borne in terminal clusters, as well as in 
the axils of the leaves on the upper parts 
of the shoots. This Ceratostigma was dis- 
covered by Mr. HE. H. Wilson while 
travelling in Western China in 1908. He 
describes it as being abundant in the 
semi-arid regions of the Miu River valley, 
Szechuen. It was raised from seed at 
Warley, and first flowered there in 1911. 
September 25th. 

CoryLus AVELLANA~ CONTORTA. — This 
variety of our native Hazel is remarkable 
for the manner in which the twigs are 
curled and twisted. It is said by Mr. 
3ean to have been first discovered about 
1863 in a hedgerow at Frocester in Glou- 
cestershire. It can only be regarded. in 
the light of a curiosity, but as such is sure 
to attract attention, especially when 
devoid of leaves, as was the case with 
the specimen shown on January 16th. 

Crap CHEAL’Ss CRIMSoN.—A yery~ showy 
form of Pyrus prunifolia coccinea. The 
fruits, about the size of large Cherries, 
are of a bright vermilion-red colour. 
September 11th. 

DeruTzIA VILMORIN®.—This is one of the 
latest flowering of the genus. From this 
circumstance it escapes injury from late 
‘spring frosts. It is of a vigorous and 
somewhat erect habit of growth, while 
the pureewhite flowers, with their yellow 
anthers, are borne in broad. corymbose 
panicles. Being of good habit and free- 
flowering, it is'a very valuable shrub. 
This Deutzia is a native of China, and 
was first sent by VAbbe Farges to M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin. It has been grown 
in this country for about a dozen years. 
June 5th. 


PxocnHoRDA MACRANTHA. — A hybrid, 
raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, from 


Exochorda Alberti fertilised with the 
pollen of BH. grandiflora. The flowers, 
which are produced very freely, are, as in 
the other species, pure white. May 22nd. 

MaanoLtia Watsonl.—A summer-leafing 
species, forming a small tree when fully 
developed, though it will flower freely as 
a shrub. Its nearest relative is Magnolia 


parviflora, from which it is distinguished 
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latter is the darker, the former lasting the. 
better. Crimsons in winter are the most _ 
difficult of all to keep fresh. 


by its shorter-stalked, larger flowers, and 
larger and more leathery leaves. The 
flowers, which are each from 5 inches to 
6 inches across, are ivory-white, with a 
central ring of bright crimson stamens. 


They have a pronounced fragrance. This 


species was introduced from Japan, but 
whether it is a native of that country has 
been questioned. June 5th. 

Rosa Huconis. — A now well-known 
species with yellow flowers. It isa native 
of Western China, and was first raised at 
Kew, in 1899, from seed sent by a mis- 
sionary at that time in China. It is a 
very pretty Rose, and one of the first. to 
flower in the spring. May 8th. 

SAMBUCUS RACEMOSA TENUIFOLIA. — The 
scarlet-berried Elder (Sambucus race- 
mosa) has given rise to many varieties 
possessing marked foliage distinctions. 
In this the leaflets are divided into long, 
narrow segments, which in appearance 
suggest some of the Japanese Acers. The 
specimen shown was fruiting freely. 
This Elder fs less vigorous than most of 


the varieties of Sambucus racemosa. 
July 17th. 
SyrincA Miss ELuen Writimott.—This 


white variety is among the largest-flow- 
ered of the double Lilacs. It is one of 
the many kinds raised by M. Lemoine, of 
Naney. June 5th. 

VITIS BETULIFOLIA.—A ~— Chinese 
with small, heart-shaped .leaves. 


Vine, 
The 


fruits, resembling miniature bunches of 


Grapes, are of a dark bluish-black colour, 
with a pronounced bloom. The leaves in 
the autumn are richly coloured. This 


Vitis is highly spoken of for furnishing 


October 
Ww. 7T: 


pergolas and similar purposes. 
23rd. ; 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Wuite flowers are generally most accept- 
able in the winter—at any rate, they are 
the most in demand. Wnfield White pro- 
pably comes nearest the ideal as a market 
kind, and, therefore, it would be equally 
good for other purposes late in the season. 
lor years‘Mrs. J. Thompson has been re- 
garded as one of the best, and the blooms 
are pure, and thick in texture. This sort 
is not an easy one to grow; that is to say, 
it requires good culture to bring out its 
best points: The same remarks might, 
perhaps, apply to all. In Western King 
we have another old variety of excellent 
quality. Like the others mentioned, its 
pétals incline to ineurve. Souvenir de 
Petite Amie is not to be despised, although 
it has been in cultivation a long time. 
Niveum, again, is a -favourite of many 
years’ standing. Grown by many is Heston 
White, with comparatively small flowers, 
but freely produced. As its name implies, 
December Gold is yellow, and a capital 
one; so is Golden Age. Indeed, on the 
plant. it is first-rate, but can hardly be 
termed a good traveller. The flowers last 
well, however. Negoya is another first- 
rate yellow, which bears rather large, 
shaggy blossoms. In bronze shades Heston 





Bronze is favoured, as it has all the*quali-- 


ties of a late sort. The green-tinted kinds 
must not be forgotten. In Mme. Edouard 
Roger and Miss A. H. Parrot we have two 
most attractive varieties generally liked 
through their novel appearance. <A. good 
old pink sort is Mdlle. Louise Charyet, as 
the flowers of this keep.their colour well. 
Yuletide and Christmas Rose, again, are 
not to be despised ‘for late work; and 
Winter Cheer, if small in flower, is 4 free 
and excellent thing. So is A. J. Balfour, 
and, besides a nice pink shade of flower, 


the plant is particularly bushy. Baldock’s 


Crimson and Black Prince are a couple of 
reds that keep their colour, well. The 


To see our native Ferns 
must visit one of our 
valleys, where a rushing, tumbling stream 


ing ‘the glen. and. reaching an 
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FERNS. 


IDEAL FERN HABITATS. 
at their best we 
deep western 


brawls between high, rocky banks hemmed 
in by trees, the two latter sheltering ad- 
mirably from boisterous breeze and broil- 
ing sun. The very air is hunid from the 
proximity of the stream, and the leafy, 
rocky soil is never dry. Here are all the 
essential conditions of Fern life at their 
best, and we see the results aH around 
us in waving masses of feathery frondage, 
while a closer inspection will show .the 
ground beneath to be -covered with 
flourishing colonies of. Blechnums, Oak 
Fern, Beech 
and others of the smaller Ferns. Leav- 
road, we may still find all these, but in 
a much smaller state, and in many cases 
stunted and torn by the wind, and thus 
void of all the charm of their more 
favoured neighbours. Presently, how- 
ever, the road dips into a hollow and_be- 
comes a shady cutting, walled in on either 
side by rough, retaining stone dykes, 
while overhead the trees almost meet, and 
thus once again we have a Fern para- 
dise, but with a difference. Nature, as 
we have said, has varied her creations to 
such varied conditions. 
more air and light, and the loose stone 
dykes afford a combination of perfect 
drainage with constant dampness, that 
better suits the tastes of other species of 
Ferns, which, moreover, under the freer 
conditions: of growth in the dell we have 
left, would be over-grown and enfeebled. 

Hence, in these walls we find colonies of 
the various Spleenworts, associated with 
Polypodies, _ common, Oak, and Beech 
Fern, and last, but not least, the beauti- 
ful, strap-fronded Hart’s-tongue will be 
found, not merely in a comparatively 
small state in the chinks and crevices, but 


also in robust condition “along the foot. _ 
Such dykes, indeed, form ideal hunting, 


grounds for the Fern enthusiast, for be- 
sides the wall or rock Ferns proper there 
are sure to be innumerable- seedlings of 
the dell species, which, being -precluded 
by _ their position from becoming huge, 


full-grown specimens, make up for this 


by their numbers, and in this «way. in- 
crease ithe Jhunter’s chances of a find. 
In such a lane or cutting we have fre- 
queatly found no less than fifteen or Six- 
teen different species, and it 
therefore, that a sunken artificial rockery 
shaded judiciously by trees May repre: 


sent one of the ideal habitats we have in ; 


view. Some Ferns, however, are more 
exacting in their water requirements than 
even the dell Ferns aforesaid, unless, in- 
deed, that dell develops here and there— 
as it well may do—into a local bog or 
marsh: In that ease we may find a colony 
of ithe Royal. Fern (Osmunda rega lis) 
lifting its tall, fertile fronds from amidst 
an abundant circle of more drooping bar- 


ren ones; 4 grand sight indeed under 


ideal conditions. On the banks of sthe 


Upper Dart we have seen this splendid — 


Fern with huge fronds 10 feet high cover- 
ing the stream-banks like a coppice. The 
secret of such growth is, that although 


Here we have | 


adjacent - 


is: clears: 


"1 


Fern, Polypodium vulgare, ~ 


~ 


the crown of the Fern is well above the “ 


water-level, its deeply penetrating roots 
are really below it, and, given these con- 


ditions, the sere a” owing to the tough- — 


ness of its fronds, will stand considerable 
sunlight without damage.—The British 
Fern Gazette. : ~ 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
- WATER GARDENS. 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 


XI.—LINARIA PALLIDA.—This is the most 
beautiful little edging plant I have tried 
for many years, ‘always in flower in a 
tropieal season, very dwarf, creeping in 
and out among stones, and even working 
its way through a wall. It is easily in- 
creased, and may be moved at any season. 
It is quite happy, too, in a dry wall and 
on the rock garden. ‘ W. 





Linaria pallida 
plant, but a dangerous” one to have in 
a small rock garden.: It spreads rapidly 
and is difficult to get rid of when once it 
has got a fair hold of soil and stones. It 
runs underground, and though you may 
dig it out, it is almost impossible to re- 
move every particle of root and stem, any 
one of which will, if left behind quickly 
form a fresh plant. I have been staying 
in Yorkshire, and in the garden of my 
host hare seen Linaria pallida both 


rightly and wrongly planted. -On a big,- 
- bold rock bank, on which are several 


shelves of Aubrietia, each of them 4 feet 
or 5 feet across, Linaria pallida has taken 
possession, and is smothering the Aubrie- 
tias out. I have little.doubt that, if left 
to its own evil devices, it will eventually 
destroy the Aubrietias, for already they 
are looking pretty sick. In another part 
is growing 


_ where it can do no harm, and looks ex- 
a flight of easy, } 


tremely pretty. In 
Shallow steps leading from an upper to a 


_ lower level in a terraced lawn, Linaria 


pallida is growing in a compact mass in 


"the angle at the back of each tread. The 
_ steps are of Oak, and having turf on all 
_ Sides, the Linaria is unable to escape, and 


can only sit in its confined crevices, where 


it produces a erowd of violet Snapdragon 


faces with pale lips. It seems to flower 
- Much more’ freely in this confinement than 
_ when it is free to grab territory and fight 
_ its neighbours. 
' crimson form of Sedum spurium, and the 
_ contrast of the two, the violet of -the 


Its only companion is the 


Linaria ‘and the ruby-crimson of~ the 


earn, is uncommonly happy and strik- 
maniy.> 
Stevenage. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


i 


is a very pretty- 
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VEGETABLES. 


* CHICORY AS A WINTER SALAD. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ CHICORY.’’) 


Cuicory deserves growing as a winter 
salad-plant on account of its wholesome- 
ness and easy culture. When Lettuces and 
other things are scarce there is never any 
difficulty in haying plenty of Chicory. It 
is, to a large extent, a substitute for both 
Lettuce and Endive, which are apt to be 
lost during the winter from various causes, 
but the Chicory is a hardy plant, and if 
sown in time the roots will be strong, and 
may be taken up and forced when wanted. 
When grown for blanching common 
Chicory is usually sown during May and 
June. If sown sooner it goes to seed. The 
object of the cultivator should be to get 
good strong roots capable of producing a 
large number of leaves when they come to 
be forced. The plant is not particular as 
to situation, but it should have a rather 
light and moderately rich and deep soil. 
Being tap-rooted, it sends its roots straight 
down, and when it can do so freely the 
plants are always much stronger. The 





‘Innaria pallida as an edging. 
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ground should be deeply dug or trenched 
(if it has not been done in the winter). The 
seed should be sown in drills not less than 
15 inches apart, and when they can be well 
handled the seedlings should be thinned 
out to 1 foot apart in the rows. After this 
the only attention they require will be hoe- 
ing between the rows and watering in dry 
weather till November or December, when 
the plants will have shed their leaves and 
be ready to take up for forcing. The 
FORCING OF THE ROOTS is an easy matter. 
When the leaves have decayed a number of 
roots should be taken up and laid in soil in 
some cold shed or other structure where 
they will not be frozen, and from this store 
they can-be removed in batches for forcing 
as wanted. This is merely a precaution, 
be it understood, in case of severe frost or 
snow setting in and preventing them being 
lifted from the beds, where the main lot 
should be allowed to remain. The quantity 
of roots to be forced at a time will depend 
upon the demand for the salad. For a 
small family as many roots as can be put 
into a 12-inch pot will be sufficient at one 
time. Whether the roots are forced in a 
bed, or in pots or boxes, they should be 
buried up to within an inch of their crowns 
in light soil of any kind, watered, and 
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soon 





placed in a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs., and be kept in the dark. If a 
dark shed or cellar be not available, the 
crowns may be covered with an inverted 
flower-pot or box, which will do quite as 
well. In this way Chicory is sometimes 
forced in the kitchen. The leaves soon 
push out, and they should be cut when 
they are young and tender, and always 
just before they are required for salad, for 
which purpose they are prepared like 
Lettuce or Endive. The roots will push 
out leaves a second and even a third time 
after being cut, but the growth is weaker 
every time, and the better plan will be to 
introduce a succession of fresh roots before 
the supply becomes exhausted. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Potatoes in Cornwall.—My 
method is to sprout the ‘‘seed’’ in good 
time and plant by March 25th in well- 
prepared soil. Maincrop Potatoes are then 
ready for lifting by August 25th. I find by 
experience that disease does not usually 
make its appearance here until about that 
date, and that Potatoes sprouted and 
planted early have made sufficient growth 
to become quite ripe, and thus avoid the 
disease, while the tedious labour of spray- 
ing is saved. Perhaps in all districts this 
plan would not. answer so well as it does 
with me. To store the Potatoes I dig a 
narrow, shallow trench, line the sides with 
large slates, put in the Potatoes, cover 
with slates, and then cover all over with 
soil in the form of a sloping roof. The 
object of sprouting is, of course, to give 
the Potatoes the equivalent of a month’s 
srowth before they are actually planted. 
When lifted early one has finer weather 
and the Potatoes come out nice and clean, 
Saving all. the mess which results when 
lifted out of damp soil.—W. J. Farmer. 


Tomatces in pots.—The high price 
Tomatoes realised during the past season 
should induce everyone to grow his own 
where possible. Strong plants put out in 
the last half of May in good soil made 
firm, if well supplied with water will soon 
begin to fruit, when they can be assisted 
with liquid manure. Fruit from these 
would be ripe about August Ist. Last 
Summer I had many plants in 8-inch and 
9-inch pots which were stood against a 
shed facing south, from these I gathered 
fruit in the first week of August. When 
cold nights came these were put into a 
cold greenhouse, and now (mid-November) 
there are still some nice fruits on the 
plants:—West*SurRREY. — 


Asparagus beds.—I see ‘‘H. N.”? recom- 
mends moving the top soil into the alleys, 
levelling it down, giving a dressing of 
manure, and leaving alone until the 
spring. Where birds are numerous it is 
not wise to leave the manure uncovered, 
for directly it dries a little and the colder 
weather comes on, the hunt for worms is 
attempted, and much of the manure is 
scratched off the beds. The possibility of 
this nuisance is reduced to nil if a shght 
covering of soil from the alleys be thrown 
over the manure directly it is put on the 
beds.—C. TURNER, 


Broad Beans—sowing in winter.—I do 
not know whether outside large private 
establishments the practice of sowing 
Broad Beans in winter is now largely: fol- 
lowed. I do not. think there is very much 
gained over sowing early in the year—say, 
February or March. My opinion may be 
challenged, but, so far as the North of 
England is concerned,-I do not think sow- 
ing in winter is of any advantage. I find 
that to get the seed in in February is 
enough, whereas seed sown in 
November and December often rots in the 
ground, particularly after a long spell of 
wet.—WOODBASTWICK. 
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Malmaison Carnations.—These; should 
be kept quite cool, and the house dry and 
well ventilated. Watering should be care- 
fully done, ascertaining when it is neces- 
sary, not by the appearance of the soil, 
but by tapping each individual pot, and 
when water is needed give sufficient to 
moisten the ball throughout. Keep a 
sharp look out for rust, to which some 
varieties are more addicted than others, 
and spray with Carvita should any leaves 
prove to be affected. As opportunity 
offers, renew stakes where required to 
two-year-old plants, and place neat stakes 
to plants raised from autumn layers. If 
these have not yet been shifted into 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots, preparation for doing so 
should be made, mixing the compost and 
getting the requisite number of pots 
washed and erocked so that the potting 
may be done expeditiously im the New 
Year. Good fibrous loam is a necessity 
for Carnations, and if it can be sterilised, 
all the better. The leaf-mould used should 
also be subjected to sufficient heat to kill 
all insects and spores of fungi, etc.; and 
the sarne with old Mushroom dung when it 
is employed. Coamnse silver sand, not easy 
to obtain now, is also another necessary 
constituent. If requisite to fortify. the 
compost with manure, use that specially 
prepared for the needs of the Carnation. 


Propagating-house.—Before this is re- 
quired to any great extent it should be 
overhauled and undergo a_ thorough 
cleansing. All brickwork should be well 
lime-washed, and if insects, such as cock- 
roaches, woodlice, etc., are troublesome, 
as is often the case, spare no pains to ex- 
tirpate them. If the house can he cleared 
of plants, it is a good plan to fill it with 
sulphurous fumes for a couple of hours, 
and afterwards to carefully fill in all inter- 
stices in. brickwork, ete., with mortar. 
Ashes, or whatever it is intended to place 
in the cases in which to plunge or stand 
the pots upon, should also be freed of any- 
thing likely to introduce either insects or 
other troubles by- subjecting them tq heat 
beforehand. 

Forcing-pits.—These should be cleaned | 
out the first opportunity and made ready | 
for the growing of the various crops it is 
intended to cultivate in them. If warmth 
is derived from a bed of fermeniting 
material, this will come in useful for the | 
manuring of the vegetable garden. The 
soil, if not too far spent, may be placed on 
one side for mixing with a fair proportion 
of new, and used for the same purpose | 
again. _ Wash down the woodwork and | 
glass with soft soap and water, and get in 
the new hotbeds as required. If possible, 
the soil for placing on the surface of the | 
beds should be kept under cover till 
wanted. 


French Beans.— Make sowings im accord- 
ance with requirements as often as neces-" 
sary or so “thai no break in the supply 
occurs. If necessary to expedite the ger- 
mination of the seeds, they may be soaked 
for a few hours previous to sowing or the- 
soil may be made thoroughly warm in ad- 
yance by standing the pots on a board laid 
over the hot-water pipes. - The seed can 
then be sown and the pots allowed to re- 
main on the board until germination takes 
place. Attend to the staking and soiling 
of advancing crops, and assist plants in- 
bearing with weak liquid-manure, Syringe 
them in bright weather to prevent possible 
attacks of red-spider, and keep the sur- 
roundings in an equable, moist state. 
Those haying space to spare should make 
provision for growing a good quantity of 
the climbing French Bean in the New Year 
in 10-inch or 12-inch pots. Plenty of 
head room is necessary ; but if accommoda- 
tion can be found for them they will be 
found more profitable than the dwarf varie- 
ties, as they continue in bearing for a con- 
siderable period. 

Tomatoes.—Sow seed shortly of a well- 
proved early variety, such as Winter 
Beauty, and raise in heat. Pot off the 
seedlings as soon as ready into small pots, 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


IN BLOOM JANUARY 1sT.—Jasminum nudi- 
florum, Chimonanthus fragrans, Hama- 
melis arborea, Laurustinus, New Zealand 
Veronicas, Erica carnea (in variety), H. 
mediterranea hybdbrida, EH.  lusitanica, 
Daphne Mezereum, Iris stylosa, Anemone 
coronaria, Aubrietias (in sheltered places), 
Periwinkles, Helleborus niger (Christmas 
Rose). : 


HE WEEK’s WoRK.—Up to the time of 
‘writing very little snow has fallen in this 
district, and during the past week the 
weather has been favourable for general 
routine work. Karly varieties of Snow- 
drops in sheltered places are showing their 
flower-buds, and a few mild days will bring 
them into bloom. Signs of growth are 
apparent in many other early-flowering 
plants. Where these are growing under 
trees, it helps them considerably to dress 
them with a layer 4 inch thick of rich com- 
post after it has been passed through a 
i-inch sieve, old potting soul, to which have 
been added a little soot and bone-meal 
being very suitable for this purpose. The 
first heavy rain will smooth down ine- 
qualities, and the flowers will soon show 
that they are benefiting from the dressing. 
In the mixed flower borders that were dug 
at the end of October the clods should be 
broken down, and the portions occupied by 
early bulbs dressed with material of the 
same kind as that above mentioned. 
Groups of Phloxes, Ponies, Astilbes, and 
other gross-feeding plants that were not 
manured in the autumn should be attended 
to as soon as possible. Well-decayed cow 
manure is the best material for this pur- 
pose. An inch or two of the surface-soil 
should be first removed from above the 
roots, the manure applied evenly, and the 
surface-soil returned. Fresh soil is pre- 
ferable, but it is really the manure that 1s 
essential. Many herbaceous plants that 
have been replanted are slow to root, and 
are often partially lifted out of the ground 
by frost of any severity; 80, whenever a 
thaw occurs, these should be examined, 
and any that have been loosened pressed. 
well back into the soil again. Clematises 
will be pruned at the first favourable op- 
portunity. C. Flammula, C. montana, 
and such;as flower on the last season’s 
growth should be pruned sparingly. The 
object of pruning should be to remove all 
weak and dead growths, laying in a good 
quantity of strong growths for flowering. 
Where there is only a restricted space to 
be filled by the Jackmani type, this section 
may be cut almost to the ground; but if 
the object is to cover a large amount of 
trellis work or a tree stump it is advis- 
able to cut down only a part of the stems 
or there will be a considerable bare’ space 
during the spring and early summer. All 
yarieties of Clematis are seen at their best 
when the-growth is not much restricted. 
Hard-pruned Clematises are much later in 
flowering than those but lightly pruned. 
Seeds should now be sown of many sum= 
mer-flowering plants, such as _ Amtirrhi- 
nums, East Lothian Stocks, Heliotrope, 
Hollyhocks, Verbena venosa, Pentstemons, 
including such species as P. speciosus and 
P. heterophyllus, Delphiniums for autumn 
flowering, and many others. 
































































PROTECTION OF PLANTS.—Up .to the 
time of writing it has not been mecessary 
to protect tender shrubs. It should be 
remembered ‘that, ‘although certain plants 
need protection from severe frost, the 
material should not be applied until the 
last possible moment, nor should the 
covering be ever so dense as to exclude 
light and air, for otherwise it would make 
the plants even more tender. The roots 
of all tender plants have been protected 
by a covering of dry leaves, kept in place 
by placing a little soil on them. 


EF. W. GALvop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 
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‘and to induce a dwarf, sturdy habit of 
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erowth stand them where they will obtai 
a maximum of light. 

Mint and Tarragon.—If either or both 
are likely to be in request early in the com- 
ing season, introduce roots of each into 
heat. Boxes or pots, according to the de- 
mand, are the best receptacles in which to 
place the roots. Where both-are in de- 


mand early, the best way is-to grow the 


plants or roots in large pots or boxes out- 
doors during the summer. When put into 
warmth, such plants give by 
results in point of yield. 

Parsley.—Plants which have been grown 
in pits and frames to provide against 
hard weather should be kept well venti- 
lated, stripping the lights off altogether in 
fine weather. To prevent decay amongst 
the leaves keep the lights on in wet 
weather and tilt them. When frosty, mat 
down the frames or pits at night and keep 
them covered all day as well as in times of 
exceptional severity.. Pick off discoloured 
and decaying leaves. Unless the soil 
should get very dry water at the roots 
will not be required. 

Flower garden.—All alterations should 
be pushed on with as fast as circumstances 
permit, and while the weather remains 
open. 
the cutting out of dead wood and short- 


ferent species, particularly the commoner 
kinds, should be persevered with, and 


sake of the resulting ash, whic. 
a fair percentage of potash. 


contains 
Tf not re- 


‘quired now, the ashes should be placed — 


under cover while in a dry istate, as they 
losé much of their vakue if allowed to be- 
come saturated with rain-water, The 
forking over of the surface (not digging), 
to give all a tidy appearance, should then 
be done. A. 
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MIDLAND GOUNTIES: 


Early Peaches.—The  flower-buds on 
trees in the house that wais closed early for 


providing the first crop of fruit are swell-— 


ing freely and fast approaching the flower- 
ing period. Until that stage is reached a 
moist atmosphere is maintained by damp- 
ing the surfaces in the house, especially 
those near to the water-pipes. 
ing is done about 9 a.m. and again early 


sprayed over with tepid water in the morn- 
ing if it promises to be a fair day, and in 
the afternoon if it is likely that the trees 


will become dry before nightfall. Air is - 


admitted whenever the outside conditions 
are favourable, if only for a short period ; 
but the ventilatons are closed again early 
in the afternoon. Only sufficient fire heat 
is used to maintain an atmospheric tem- 


perature of 50 degs. at night; and in the~ 


event of cold, windy nights, I prefer to 
let. the temperature fall 

rather than heat the pipes excessively. 
Before the flowers commence to expand 
the house will be fumigated with nicotine 
compound to destroy any aphides that may 
be present. During the flowering period 


a slight increase in the temperature is de- 
sirable, and the surroundings must be kept 


drier, withholding the use of the syringe 


and giving as much air to the house as * 


circumstances will allow. Pollination of 


the flowers is carried out by touching them — 


very lightly at mid-day with a rabbit's tail 
tied to a light Bamboo cane, This tail 
when not in use must be kept perfectly 
dry. During periods of sunshine the 
trellis is given a-sharp tap, this causing 
the pollen to disperse. or later trees 
this method of distribution is sufficient. — 
house will now be started for succession. 
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far the best — 


The cleaning of shrubberies and 


ening back of overgrown specimens of dif-_ 


burn all brushwood and prunings for the | 


This damp-_— 
The trees are also” 


a few degrees - 


he 





The temperature will be 50 degs. by day 


and 45 degs. at night. Very little fire heat 
will be required, as it is better not to hurr 
the trees into flower, The buds are swell- 
ing fast under ordinary conditions, and 
many of them may drop ig the tempera- 
ture is very warm, iar 

_ Fruit-tree planting.—Autumn is, with- 
out doubt, the best time-for planting fruit- 
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. trees; but unavoidable conditions some- 
_ times arise that late planting cannot be 
~  thelped. No -opportunity should now be 
lost in completing this work. On receiv- 
ing trees from a distance, steep the roots 
in water, and at once lay them in damp 
soil if the planting cannot be immediately 
_. attended to.. Any extra care bestowed at 
_. the time of planting will be well repaid 
later by fruitful trees. If the subsoil is 
wet and cold, measures must be taken to 
provide drainage. _ Remove the broken 
and otherwise damaged portions of roots 
by a clean, upward cut. Place the tree in 
position, and spread out the roots carefully 
at varying depths, working in among them 
some of the finer soil, and making the 
whole quite firm as the work proceeds. 
The topmost roots should not be more than 
is completed. With respect to planting 
- feet in diameter should be left around each 
tree. Complete the work by mulching 
with short litter and securely staking in 
necessary cases. When planting against 
walls the stems of the trees should, in 
order to afford space for development, be 
_ kept a few inches clear of them, and the 
' —_ branches only loosely secured until the soil 
~ has settled. 
Apricots are impatient of too much 
moisture, and good drainage should be 
provided by using broken bricks, covering 
these with a layer of lime rubble. Cover 
_ the drainage material with turves, Grass 
- side downwards, and fill in with good, 
roughly-chopped loam to which has been 
added a liberal quantity of lime rubble 
and charred refuse. “Owing to the ease 
with which defective branches.can be re- 
placed by young ones upon fan-shaped 
trees, it is desirable to train young trees 
on that system. It is possible to secure 
the young growths closely to walls; and, 
consequently, the flowers are compara- 
tively safe from frosts. It is advisable to 
train the principal branches sufficiently 
‘far apart so that space for the fruitful 
wood may be found between them. At the 


___ well furnished with fruitful spurs. 
Vegetable seed sowing. 
long the season of the most important 
_ vegetables as much as possible, small sow- 
~ . ings of many kinds will now be made under 
} glass. Lettuce, both Cos and Cabbage, 
_- Cauliflowers of- sorts, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Red Cabbage will shortly be sown in 
small quantities in boxes and be placed in 
a vinery that has just been started. The 
young seedlings will be pricked out into 
other boxes immediately they are large 
enough to handle, and be placed close to 
_ the glass in a cool structure. Forcing 
-. must be avoided, as the more gradual the 
«growth made now the more suceessful will 
~ the plants finish in. their permanent 
quarters. Seeds of : . E 
Peas for planting on a warm border will 
be sown. in 3-inch pots three parts filled 
a compost consisting of three parts 
~ doam and one part manure from a spent 
Mushroom bed rubbed through a. sieve. 
Five seeds are placed in each pot, and room 
_ _ left when sowing for an inch of top-dress- 
_ ing to be applied when the pots are filled 
_ with roots. The pots are placed in cold 
- frames when germination has taken place. 
| Abundance of air is given on all favour- 
© able occasions to prevent the seedlings be- 
coming drawn and in order to harden them 
| in readiness for planting out when the 
_ weather is suitable. If carefully handled 
when planting, no perceptible check is 
given, and if staked and netted at the same 
_ time the crop is practically ensured. 
_ Mamy of the best wrinkled ‘kinds are 
_ almost, if not quite, as early as the round- 
_ seeded varieties ; consequently, I grow but 
few of the latter. Carter’s Early Morn 
_ and Sutton’s First of All are two of the 
_ very-best I have grown, and have never 








failed to produce splendid crops as early 
as the round-seeded varieties. 

- _ Broad Beans for plinting out I sow in 
_ boxes, and venture to say that much better 


4 inches below the surface when planting’ 


in Grass. orchards, a bare space several. 


same time, the chief branches may be kept |’ 


In order to pro- 





-ently. 
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crops are produced in this way than when 
sown in the open ground. Treated in this 


way the long-podded varieties are quite as. 


early and far better in 


quality than the 
old Magazain,. F. W. 





SCOTLAND. 

Hardy-flower borders.—More progress 
has been made during the week with the 
cutting over and forking up or digging of 
hardy-plant borders. There is still a 
little replanting and reducing to be done, 
but this work will now be deferred until 
growth is on the move in spring... Hardy 
plants continue to grow in favour— 
rightly so—and most owners are trying 
to improve their borders by discarding the 
more common, and planting better class 
things. Certainly there is plenty of 


scope in planting for new ideas regarding 


effect and grouping. Some plants are 
more effective when isolated; others, 
again, make a much better display when 
boldly grouped. Much, of course, de- 
pends on individual taste ; but in all cases 
proportion ought to be stadied, and, as 
far as possible, a proper balance should 
be maintained. 


Vegetable garden.—Every opportunity 


of pushing forward the work in this de- 


partment is being made the most of. 
When, owing to frost, the ground is too 
hard for ‘digging, manure-wheeling is 


-attended to, and when the manure is 


spread equally over the quarter it is some- 
times possible, even when there is a little 
frost, to turn it over. The quarter in- 
tended for Peas is being at the moment 
taken in hand. Following the practice of 
last season, which was highly successful, 
trenches are being opened for each line. 


‘These. trenches are 2 feet wide and the 


same in depth. A heavy dressing of good 
manure, together with a_ sprinkling of 
soot, is dug into the bottom of each 
trench. Thereafter the soil is returned, 
leaving a basin of about 8 inches in which 
the seeds will be sown at the proper 
time. 

Seed Potatoes.—These ought not now to 
be kept in heaps or in clamps. Tubers of 
the: earliest varieties especially will be 
better laid thinly out, otherwise they will 
grow out and weak and spindly ‘shoots 
will result. For earliest work the tubers 
should be placed in shallow trays or 
boxes with the crown upward, and it is of 
advantage for early cropping to remove 
all the eyes except the central crown. 
Place the trays or boxes in full light, and 
aim at keeping the growths as short and 
sturdy as possible. A few potfuls of a 
good sort, such as Sharpe’s Victor or May 
Queen, will provide useful dishes early in 
the season if putin around this time. 

Leeks and Celery.—These are, of course, 
very hardy ; but it is a good plan to shake 
a little loose litter over the tops were it 
only because, should the frost be excep- 
tionally severe, lifting can quite easily be 
done. : 

Parsley in frames should now be pro- 
tected when frost threatens, and but little 
water will be needed for a time. Remove 
all Cabbage and Savoy stumps, manure 
the ground, and dig it deeply at the 
earlest opportunity. 

Plum-trees on walls.—Some good ad- 
vice was given in a recent. issue of GaAR- 
DENING on the subject of pruning Plums. 
Most growers will agree with the writer 
that too much pruning is detrimental to 
the well-being of Plums. I have con- 
sistently deprecated the too-free wse of the 
knife when pruning these trees; but it 
must in the case of wall trees be used to 
a certain extent. — Practice soon. deter- 
mines the most profitable way in which to 
prune ; but in all cases with wall Plum- 
trees the knife should be used very leni- 
Particular care ought to be paid 
to ligatures, for if these be over-tight, 
gumming will assuredly follow, and that, 
in turn, may lead to branch-dying. 
Among the varieties already attended. to 
there is a good promise of bloom, more 
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particularly in the case of Kirke’s, Wash- 
ington, Oullin’8, Jefferson, Reine Claude 
de Bavay, and Brahy’s Gage, these being 
literally studded with buds, and others are 
not much behind them. -A. mulch is 
given to each tree as the work is com- 
pleted. Opinions differ, no doubt, as to 
the best time at which to afford a mulch ; 
but I have never found anything amiss 
with the practice of spreading from 
4.inches to 6 inches of good rotten manure 
over the roots at this tame. 

Forced Strawberries.—Where forcing is 
contemplated, strong, single - crowned 
plants, well rested and well ripened, ought 
to be selected. Make sure that there is 
nothing wrong with the drainage, and in 
order to dispose of any lurking red-spider, 
a light vaporising may be given. Plunge 
the pots in a deep pit three quarters filled 
with leaves in order to get the roots and 
trusses of bloom started. At this time a 
free current of air is advisable, watching, 
of course, that chilly or frosty air is not 
admitted. When the blooms are on the 
point of expanding, the pots can be re- 
moved to shelves in a house where they 
ean receive a minimum night temperature 
of 50 degs., rising to 65 degs. when the 
plants are in flower. 

Seed orders.—The seed lists begin to 
come to hand, and the needful quantities 
should be estimated and ordered as early 
as possible. Seedsmen are sure to be 
pushed in the early spring, and it is only 
faix to allow them as great a margin of 
time to work upon as we possibly can. 
No one, under the circumstances, will 
order more seeds.than are absolutely 
needed ; but here, too,-a margin must be 
allowed. It is false economy to-run things 
too fine. Seeds are scarce, and late re- 
peat orders may not, in the case of failure, 
be easily fulfilled. 

Orchard-house.—A plant-house having 
been given over for use as an orchard- 
house, and which will accommodate 
further trees in tubs and in pots, some 
extra work has been entailed in making it 
suitable for its new purpose. The staging 
has been removed, the whole structure 
thoroughly cleaned, and the woodwork 
given a couple of coats of paint. Soil, 
pots, etc., have been got ready for the 
new trees when they come to hand, so: 
that no delay may take place in getting 
them into position. Other trees have 
been washed over and top-dressed. 


Chrysanthemums.—The earliest batch 
of cuttings, inserted in a Cocoa-fibre bed 
in a cool propagating pit-has rooted well. 
As a matter of fact, out of 350 cuttings 
only two were lost by damping, and there 
has been a total absence of the usual 
worry caused by slugs. These cuttings 
will at an early opportunity be potted off 
into 3-inch pots and their places filled by 
othens. Late varieties yet remain very 
showy and useful, although they are, per- 
haps, rather earlier than is usually the 
case. 

Petunias.—The propagating-pit is never 
idle, and in the course of the week some cut- 
tings of double-flowering Petunias have gone 
in. These are always useful in their way, and 
are principally home-raised kinds selected 
from seedlings. They have been retained 
chiefly because they are not extremely 
large flowers. At one time some very 
large-flowered Petunias were favoured; 
but the massive fringed blooms damped 
badly, and the varieties were discarded. 
A pinch of seed sown annually soon pro- 
vides a good selection of Petunias for 
every-day purposes. | 

Gloxinias.—Young plants from leaf- 
cuttings are now ready for potting off. 
These will go at once into 4-inch and 
5-inch pots, in which they will be per- 
mitted to bloom. Gloxinias are so easily 
raised from leaf-cuttings that they may 
be used freely for all purposes in stove, 
greenhouse, or room, and losses ean be 
speedily replaced and to any extent. 


W. MoGurroc. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 


BEE-KEEPING PXTRAORDINARY. 


THE record of 212 Ibs. of, honey from one 
stock, described by “ B. R. H.’’ (December 
15th, p. 671), is certainly good, but I fancy 
it is not quite so extraordinary as he 
imagines. This year a railwayman living 
near here has sold 211 Ibs. extracted honey 
in addition to using some himself, all from 
one stock, this, I believe, without any 
stimulative feeding. The bees did not 
swarm and were confined to one chamber 
of ten (or possibly twelve) standard frames 
—or, rather, the queen was—for breeding. 
Last year I obtained 280 lbs.—21 sections, 
the rest extracted—from one stock. They 
were blacks with a trace of Italian blood. 
Perhaps my method of working these may 
interest you. In February, 1916, my last 
stock succumbed to Isle of Wight disease 
in common with nearly all the bees in the 
{ knew a skeppist in an isolated 
spot six miles away, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find his bees healthy. I bought a 
stock in a skep from him for 25s., being 
careful to select a heavy one that had cast 
a swarm the year before, thus making sure 
of a young queen. Early in April I brought 
it home, and placed the skep over a 
prood-chamber in a YV.B.C. hive. The 
brood-chamber was covered with a quilt 
with a large hole cut in the centre, and 
was fitted with ten frames containing full 
sheets of foundation. Early in May several 
frames were found to contain brood, but 
the queen was in the skep at the time of 
examination. The bees were, therefore, 
driven from the skep and run into the 
frame hive: the skep being afterwards re- 
placed with a sheet of excluder zine over 
the frames. 

As the brood in the skep hatched, it was, 
of course, replaced with honey. When it 
appeared to be getting fairly full a box of 
shallow frames with drawn-out combs was 
placed between it and the brood-chamber, 
a second super being afterwards, placed be- 
neath the first. ‘When the skep was full of 
sealed honey it was removed and the honey 
eut out—a beastly job. The supers, (three 
boxes of shallow. frames) were then worked 
in the ordinary way, and in July it was 
necessary to extract twice a week and add 
a fourth super. The last was a rack of 
sections, as I had only three shallow frame 
boxes and no combs to use in a spare 
brood-box. The last honey was extracted 
in September. Even with all this space 
the bees built comb in considerable quanti- 
ties and stored honey in the space between 
the outer case’and hive. It should be 
added that I began extracting about the 
middle of June. This good result appears 
to me to depend on :—(1) Moving the bees 
in April, which probably stimulated them 
to increased activity at just the right time. 
(2) The extra space for breeding given just 
as the bees would be preparing to swarm, 
thus preventing swarming. (3) A good dis- 


trict—large quantities of fruit blossom, ’ 


Hawthorn, a number of Sycamores and 
Limes, acres of Dutch Clover and Black- 
berry bloom. I may say there is no Heather 
near. I suppose a wise man would have 
raised a young queen from this stock, but 
their temper was so abominable that I 
bought a pure Italian queen and intro- 
duced her in September. 

I believe the record yield of honey from 
one stock in this country is about 360 Ibs: 
Asa general rule I obtain about 125 Ibs. 
extracted honey from each colony; Jess if 
I work them for sections. This year I did 
badly, but - have four healthy stocks. 


By’ the way, I am convinced _ that 


Italians, pure or first cross; resist the Isle 


of Wight plague much better than natives, 
. G. R. STrRoNG. 
Magor House, Magor, Monmouth. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Ep1toR of GARDENING, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LIsHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
quéries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. ; 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 


examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or Fruit. * 


(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

_ Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its- determination. We. have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cuses 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pruning Clematis Jackmani (WV. Daw- 
son).—As this flowers on the young or 
summer shoots, you should so prune it as 
to favour the development of young 
growths, which is done by cutting the 
summer growths back each season—say, 
this month—as soon as the frosts have 
disfigured the plants, to within about 
6 inches of the soil. “The surface should 
then be mulched with rotten horse or cow 
manure so as to strengthen the plant,and 


also increase the size of the flowens. & 


The Lyre-flower (Dicentra spectabilis) 
(J. M.).—Your soil is evidently too heavy, 
as this plant does best in warm, light, 
rich soils and in sheltered positions, being 
liable to be cut down by late spring frosts. 
If in cold aspects the plant should be 
slightly protected during a hard winter 
with some light-material, There is no 
need- to divide annually. Some people 
use it-for early work, potting up the 
clumps now, keeping in frames till spring, 
and then by bringing intoa little heat the 
clumps will flower freely in March and 
April. After hardening off they may be 
broken up and planted out. 

Pentstemons from seed (72. B. C.).— 
The best way to manage these charming 
plants is to sow the seed rather early in 
the spring in a gentle warmth, hardening 
the seedlings off and planting out in.May 
or June. Then they will all flower by the 
autumn, when cuttings may be taken from 
the best of them, and the rest be dis- 
carded. ‘The seed must be got in under 
class, either in a frame over a gentle hot- 
bed or on a greenhouse shelf. Fairly 
light and rich loamy. soil will do, and a 
sheet of glass should be laid over the box 
or pan until the young plants are up. 
Prick them off when large enough, and 
finally plant out—18 inches apart—in 
good soil and an open situation. On a 
light, warm soil the old plants frequently 
survive the winter, especially in the 
south; but they are never to be depended 
upon, so that plenty of cuttings should 
be: taken in September or October, and 
wintered in a cool house or frame. ‘These 
will all flower well the following season. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Crategus Pyracantha pruning (7’horn). 
The best time to prune is in February, 
when the berries begin to fade. Those 
branches which have produced fruit should 
be cut quite clean out or shortened back 
as the shape of the tree will admit. Much 


‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — 


the top of a tree_well laden with bright- 
yed berries and none at the bottom. 


“for you. 








‘the following at their gardens at 
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of the old wood that has borne fruit. +} 


should be removed to make room for 
young growth. If you 
the plant bears fruit on the preceding 


year’s growth, you have the key to the 


proper system of pruning.. It as a com- | 


mon occurrence to see all the branches at 


This need not be if some of the lower 
branches are cut away or, rather, sort- 
ened back well to induce young growt 
which will in due. time both; flower an 
fruit. 
FRUIT. 

Pruning. Gooseberries 
pruning can safely be performed, and 
hirds are not troublesome, it should be 
done now, this admitting of the ground 
being manured if need be and very 
lightly forked over, so as to turn in. the 
weeds or manure without damaging many 
surface roots.. If the bushes are not 
crowded, much thinning out and reducing 
of size are not ‘desirable, by far the 
heaviest crops being had where the 
market growers’ very light system of 
pruning is followed. In this case only 
the lower under shoots are cut out, the 
fruit on these being liable to be spoilt by 
splashing, while any straggling growths 
or- branches are cut back to well-placed 
back shoots, with a view to preserving 
well-balanced heads: If very crowded, a 
little thinning-out:may-also be done with 
advantage, the old bearing wood being 
principally removed, the bushes when 
completed bristling with young shoots left 
to their full length. Young, plants should 
be freely cut back ill sufficient shoots are 
obtained to lay the foundation of a tree” 
or bush. 


(F.). — Where 





SHORT REPLIES. 


W. H.—The best way is to give the 
eround a good dressing of lime 
one of the soil fumigants. Starter.— 
Your best plan will be to look round the 
various gardens in your district, and thus 
find out what varieties of firuit-trees do 








best, and make -your_ selection accord~ 
ingly. S. . AH.—() M.M. /Vibnorin 
et Cie., 4, Quai de la Megissene, Paris? 


(2) The Garden is a weekly paper, and, no 
doubt, your newsagent could procure it 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names oof Fruita 1: = ae Saopieeie 


Ecklinville. Pear; 2, Belle Julie. 
H. W. O.—Apples; 1, Red Hawthornden ; 
2, Cellini; 3, Ribston; 4, Golden Spire. 
E. C.—Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, 
Scarlet Pearmain. Pears: 38, Winter 
Nelis; 4, _Beurré _ Diel. Inquirer.— 
Apples: 1, French Crab; 2, Sturmer ; 3, 
Norfolk Beaufin; 4, Bramley’s.—JVastern 
Counties.—Apples: 1, | Wellington ; 
Cox’s Orange. Pears: 3, Glou Morceau; 
4, Nouvelle Fulvie. 
Leathercoat Russet; 2, Lady Henniker; 
3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4 Annie Klhiza- 
beth. 
sufficient. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 























Surron AND Sons, Reading.—Food Pro- 
duction from the Garden, 1918. 


Dickson AND ROBINSON, Cathedral- 
street, Manchester. i Pe 
Messrs. DoBBre AND Co., Edinburgh.— 





Trials at. Wisley, 1918.—The Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society will carry out trials of 
Wisley. 
during 1918:—Chmbing Beans of all 
kinds (3 pint of smaller, 1 pint, of eee) ; 
Brussels Sprouts (} 0z.), Carrots (4 oz. 
Kale (3 0z.), Vegetable Marrows (1 
packet). The quantity of seeds required 
should be sent so as 


Wisley, Ripley, Surrey (Horsley Station, 
L. and SW. Railway), from whom the 
necessary entry forms may be obtained on 
or before January 3st, 1918. 


bear in mind that 


or dig in | 


2.6 
S. L.—Apples: 1,7 
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List-of Seeds and Plants for Spring, 19183) 
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THE CINDERELLA OF GARDENERS. 

THe most beautiful scene in the garden is 
the mixed border, and often the most 
neglected and badly done—even in public 
gardens often a dismal sight. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell makes some just remarks on it 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

*“Gome and look at my herbaceous 
border,” said a lady to me recently. 
It was certainly, to use a colloquialism, 
‘‘very fine and large.’’ It was about 
140 yards long, straight as a line could 
lay it, and devoid of a single feature 

-to vary its shadowless uniformity. 
Every half-dozen yards of it was_an 
exact replica of every other half-dozen 
—a clump of Asters, of Torch Lily, and 
Helianthus in the back row, with 
plants of descending stature arranged 
with mathematical precision towards 
the front. Examination of the first 
few yards left one without any induce- 
ment to go further. True; it was chill 
October; Asters glimmered uncertainly 
amid tarnished Torch Lilies and the 
Helianthus flashed a few stars over the 
dreary scene; no doubt there may have 
been plenty of colour in July, but none 
of the mystery—none of the surprise— 
which enhances the attraction of a 
well-chosen collection. Neither was 
there any suggestion of permanence, 
which is one of the chief merits in 
hardy perennials. : 


A life’s experience and conclusions on 
the border of hardy flowers may be worth 
stating. To succeed, one must have the 
antistic feeling, the absence of which ‘is 
seen so often, evén in public gardens, 
where a popular Aster or Torch Lily of 
distinct value is set along the border at 
‘vegular intervals and so taking all life 
and variety out of the border. If the 
planter does not see the stupid mistake 
- What can we do? - 

(1) Never repeat the same plant of the 
finest plant ever brought to our gardens. 

(2) Avoid all hurried ways as in use for 
rushing in any free-growing 
_plants, aud making up with annual flowers. 

(3) Avoid coarse plants like many of the 
Sunflowers and  oyer-emphatic colours, 
often from the same group of plants. 

(4) AVOID FLIMSY EFFERVESCENT THINGS. 
—Some of our finest hardy plants are 
rarely seen well done, especially plants that 
require years to mature and show their 
full value. In my border the yellow Giant 
Asphodel (Hremurus Bungei), Romneyas, 
and Acanthus, have only shown at their 
best after years of growth. See what Sir 
Herbert says as to permanence. And what 
a gain it is to see plants getting better 
year by year instead of the annual cares 
and costs that many plants demand. _ 

And now a few words as to essentials in 
the path to success with the mixed border. 


(1) A background of climbers on trellis— 
all the best Roses, Clematis, and Honey- 
suckle, or any favourite climber. I prefer 
an open trellis of rent Oak about 7 feet 
from edge of border, Oak being the tree 


. wood of the district. 


~— (2) CAREFUL CHOICE OF THE PLANTS.— 
Only the best hardy plants should be used. 


_ Attempts to fill up with Dahlias and other 


tender plants are not happy. The nobler 
races—Lily, Rose, Delphinium, and Iris 
must have a place, in the case of the Lily 


\ 








bearing in mind the soil, as in few soils 
will many kinds of Lily thrive and endure. 
One’s own preference will contre] the 
choice. 

(3) GROUPING, ~NOT. DOTTING.—Having 
made sure of a plant, have enough to make 
a group of it, and there let it be, even if 
the fairest flower that ever came across 
the seas. The groups should vary in size 
according to our estimate of the plant, and 
need never be stiff in outline and never 
follow the rigid monotonous way. 
~ (4) A CATHOLIC cHOICE.—Beauty is the 
supreme test as to fitness for the per- 
manent mixed border. Any class may offer 
a good_thing, a long-flowering Rose like 
Zephirin, an everlasting Pea, a fine-leaved, 
fan-leaved, umbellate-like Oreocome. Gaps 
should be few and linked up not with 
annuals, but the best half-hardy plants— 
Heliotrope, Canna, and Verbena. I am 
fond of a slender arch over the border 
here and there, which may give us the 
grace of the more fragile Clematis, Climb- 
ing Rose, or any elegant climber. 

(5) FLOWERS OF A SEASON.—It is best to 
keep clear of all temptation to make a 
border for a given month or of one colour. 
Such things have been done, and even with 
fine result to the owner, but it is not an 
artistic or natural way, and compels one 
to have too narrow a choice. 


(6) Sorz.—As the plants, or the best of 
them, have to live in the soil many years, 
and as the plan of the border shuts out 
any chance of any annual digging of the 
ground, it is essential to begin with a 
border 3 feet deep of a good, free loam 
which will suit most of the plants we seek. 
Some places have soils.so good, naturally, 
as in those near Edinburgh, that no special 
preparation is needed save to be sure as to 
depth, as the plants are often among the 
most vigorous and have to face long 
droughts. W. R. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Hungarian prisoners at work in 
gardens. My = sister’s Hungarian 
prisoners have been the greatest success, 
her fruit-trees and orchard are beautifully 
cared for and pruned, and the vegetable 
garden, as well as herbaceous borders, 
perfect, not a weed to be seen.—E. WILL- 
MOTT. 


The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa).—To-day 
(January 6th) I observed the first blooms 
of the Algerian Iris. Probably, one or 
two of the half-dozen noticed may have 
expanded a day or so before; but, in any 
case, the date is rather later than usual. 
The inclement autumn is possibly to blame 
in some degree; but buds are plentiful, 
and a succession of the delicately-scented 
blooms is now assured. — W. McG., 
Balmae. 


Lonicera fragrantissima.—The fact that 
this flowers in mid-winter lends a special 
value to it. I have occasionally had the 
flowers destroyed by very severe weather, 
but, as a rule, they are uninjured. It isa 
capital thing for a sunny south wall, and 
will soon cover a considerable space. It is 
sometimes confused with L. Standishi, but 
is a climber naturally, while the latter is a 
bushy shrub. There are other distinctions 
between the two, but this is a definite one 
not easily overlooked.—S. ARNOTT. 





seedling here of C. 1. 





Leucojums.—In the course of the week 
while forking over some hardy-flower 
borders rather an interesting thing in con- 
nection with the Snowflakes came under 
my notice. The earliest clump to bloom 
in the garden is L. vernum, but as yet the 
tips.of the growths are barely visible. On 
the other hand, those of the Summer 
Snowflake (L. «stivum) are over an inch 
high. This I have not observed before, 
and had I been asked offhand which of 
the two was the further advanced at this 
time, I would have said LL. vernum.— 
W.: McG. 


Mountain flowers and war.—Black- 
wood, of January, has a very readable 
article, by Mr. HE. Carrolles, on ‘‘ Moun- 
tain Flowers and War,’ in which the 
author, an officer on short holiday frony 
the field of war, gives a charming sketch 
of ithe wild flowers that jewel the Indian 
mountains. And even in Mesopotamia, 
getting away from tthe dreary flats to the 
bordering hills, he soon is happy among 
flowers of a northern character, as Pim- 
pernels, Buttércups, Scarlet Windflowers, 
and others. 


Linaria “ Excelsior Hybrids.”—Tew plants 
give a longer or more charming display 
than these. The seed germinates freely in 
almost any soil or situation, and the 
10-inch upright stems soon develop their 
pretty spikes of purple, heliotrope, white, 
lilac, maroon, crimson, and gold in ex- 
quisitely beautiful shades. These _ blos- 
soms are produced freely through summer 
and autumn, and often right into winter. 
To-day (January 5th), though we have had 
several spells of frost and biting winds, 
there are some clumps of these cheery little 
Linarias still in full flower.—A. T. J., 
N. Wales. 


The Clematis.—I know very little about 
the Clematis, except that it has been im- 
possible to grow it here, with a few excep- 
tions, such as C. montana and C. montana 
rubens. These are a great success and 
seed themselves only too freely. Take any 
sorts and plant them in the Vale of Clwyd 
(30 to 40 miles from here). The soil is 
either full of limestone or is Soaked with 
lime coming from higher levels; nothing 
can be more successful. I once met the 
late W. E. Gumbleton, of Cork, at one of 
these gardens. -He knew as much, or more, 
than most gardeners about shrubs, and 
said he had never seen various shrubs and 
Clematis which surprised him more.—F. C. 
Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Campanula latifolia macrantha. — The 
illustration in a recent issue of the above 
may serve to call attention to the value of 
this, one of the best of the taller Bell- 
flowers. It is superior to our native Cam- 
panula latifolia, in that it produces more 
and larger flowers. It has the merit 
possessed by C. latifolia of growing well 
in partial shade—C. latifolia grows wild 
in some thin woods known to me. It also 
goes on from year to year with even less 
attention than C. persicifolia or C. latiloba, 
and gains in size and effect each season. 
The white variety, C. 1. macrantha alba, is 
a good border plant also, A little attention 
devoted to raising seedlings of these might 
be repaid by even finer flowers. One chance 
macrantha itself is 
finer than its parent,—S. Arnorr. 
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Camellia cuspidata.—This new species 
of Camellia was introduced to the Coombe 
Wood Nursery early in the present century 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson, who collected seeds 
in Western China. It is an evergreen bush 
eventually attaining a height of 6 feet, 
the branches erect and rather slender. 
The white flowers, produced singly from 
the leaf-axils at the points of short shoots, 
are each 14 inch to 2 inches across. 
appears to be quite as hardy as C. 
japonica, if not more so, and is likely to 
prove an acquisition to gardens in the 
south and south-west counties where it 
will add to the variety of evergreens in 
addition to being of use for its flowers. In 
the latter respect, however, it is less orna- 
mental than the allied C. Sasanqua, which 
is represented by numerous very attractive 
forms with pink or rose-coloured flowers. 
C. cuspidata should be planted in light, 
loamy, well-drained soil containing peat 
or leaf-mould. Cuttings of half-ripe 
shoots inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame can be rooted during July and 
August.—D., Surrey. 


FRUIT. 





ORCHARDS IN TURF IN ENGLAND 
AND NORMANDY. 
THEsE are among our loveliest scenes of 
open country life, and any attempts to 
lessen their yalue or cause needless con- 
fusion in the public mind about them can 
do no good. If their beauty is not clear to 
all eyes we have evidence of it in the artist 
workers of England and France, in our 
country, Mark Fisher and Alfred Parsons. 
The spirited experiments at Woburn will, 
it is to be hoped, arrive at good results, 
but as to the one about the growth of fruit- 


trees in Grass or arable, the facts of value 


were known long before. In Kent for 
many years fruit-trees followed Hops; in 
Middlesex, in the market gardens, in Cam- 
bridge, in Northern France, and in Eastern 
America, where the drought in summer 
heat led to better results from a cultivated 
surface. This oft-repeated teaching, that 
it is difficult to grow orchard trees in 
Grass, may do harm, because the most 
beautiful aspects of the cultivated land in 
France and in England arise in that way, 
as we see in the Seine Valley in Apple 
flower time and in Kentish Cherry 
orchards. As to the best results, he is 
happy who can follow his Hops or good 
arable with fruit-trees, but in many cases 
it is impossible to do so; while he may 
plant ground that is too hilly for the 
plough and useless for other reasons. In 
that case he may often make a picture of 
an orehard, not only of the Apple, but of 
other hardy fruits. Hilly and like situa- 
tions, that would be quite useless for 
arable or garden cultivation, may give us 
excellent fruit-trees of the hardiest kinds. 

So long as our present ways of farming 
exist, the flowers on the trees and lambs 
on the turf must be the charm of our cool 
northern land, and often profitable. Many 
of our counties are bare of orchards—Ire- 
land is almost a ‘desert in that respect. It 
is a mistake to suppose that there is any- 
thing in the soil of Kent that gives it a 
lead in that way, other counties having 
soil as good, especially for cider Apples— 
indeed, for all Apples. To plant is the 
great need, and the State might help as in 
* Normandy, and so a good lead be given to 
a fine beverage without the sacrifice of 
needed cereals. 

Is is not my object to lessen the value of 


experiments, as there are serious problems | 
which only experiments can solve; and if 


the Editor will allow me the space I will 
name a few of these, 


It | 
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It is clear from actual results both in 
France and England that it is not only 
possible to grow fruit well in the Grassed 
orchard, but often it is the most profitable 
use that can be made of much ground in 
hill country and even in poor soils in such 
country. Even if we start the trees in 
ploughed ground it may be often desirable 
to lay it down in Grass when the trees are 
fairly started. In such orchard planting, 
meant for stock beneath. trees, it is essen- 
tial to have only the tall, natural form of 
the tree—Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry. 
All dwarfing forms should be kept-for the 
garden of some ground from which stock 
are wholly shut out. In some soils Wal- 
nuts might be planted, and also the larger 
variety of Chestnut, the noblest tree of 
the plantation and lead into a Nut walk. 
The Medlar, Mulberry, and Quince might 
well have a place. An effect of stock in 
the home orchard which should be thought 
of is the fertilising of the ground by sheep 
or pigs—these are often at home in an 
orchard. Poor hilly -ground would be 
helped by the shade of the trees and the 
presence of stock and poultry. The 
‘‘ finicking’’ pruning we see in too many 
gardens should never be thought of in the 
Grassed orchard, opening up the centre of 
the tree being all that is needed where 
there are time and labour to do it. The 
selection of good profitable fruit is of the 
first importance; there are far too many 
kinds in cultivation taking up ground that 
might grow a Blenheim Apple or a Beurré 
Hardy Pear.—Country Life. 

































































PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 


EstraBLisuEep trees trained as pyramids 
and bushes should now receive their 
winter pruning. Cut back the spur wood 
on Apples,’ Pears, and Sweet Cherries to 
four, and on Plums to five buds. Thin out 
the wood in the spurs, and the spurs also 
when they have become crowded. Where 
more branches have been allowed to de- 
velop than there is actually room for, such 
should be removed. . When necessary to 
cut out branches in this way it should be 
carefully done, and the wounds pared 
smooth and dressed at once either with 


water and the germs of various diseases 
effecting a lodgment and setting up decay 
and other troubles. Prune younger trees 
according to the necessities of each in- 
dividual case, cutting young side shoots 
not required for new or subsidiary 
branches to produce buds to form the 
nucleus of future spurs. The leaders on 
the extremities of all branches should- be 
cut back to a point which will leave them 
of the requisite length when the necessi- 
ties of the case and the form of training 
adopted. are taken into consideration. 
With regard to the leaders for extending 
pyramidal-trained trees vertically, shorten 
them to where the wood is well ripened 
each year until the trées attain the de- 
sired height. With bush trees this is not 
necessary, as the majority of the branches, 
at any rate all_in the interior of the trees, 
are left at about an equal Jength. Trees 
trained cup or goblet fashion should, if 
established, be close-spurred, as they bear 
on the spurs produced on the branches 
trained out from the base. first on a curve 
and then vertically to about 5 feet in 
height above ground-level. These branches 
should be situated not nearer than 15 
inches to 18 inches apart to allow ample 
space for spur development. Attention to 
the training of young examples in either of 
the above forms must be given now while 
the wood is young and pliable, as it can 
then be the more easily bent or trained in 


the desired direction. Give special atten- - 


~ 


dressings named. 
growth give cankered trees a good dress- 


Stockholm tar, paint or knotting to prevent 
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tion to trees affected with canker, and, if | 


possible, merely tip the leading shoots and 
give the trees their heads for a few sea- 
sons, which enables them to partly out- 
grow the evil. Very badly affected 
branches may be cut out, but, beyond this, 
try and induce the wounds caused, by the 
disease to heal ‘over by clearing out all 
dead portions of wood and bark, and then 
dress them with either Stockholm tar or 
painters’ knotting. If American blight 
has taken possession of the wounds this 
should be cleared out before applying the 
To encourage free 


ing of artificial manure in spring, super- 
phosphate of lime and bone-meal being 
suitable. Wood ashes will supply the 
necessary potash, and these can be applied 
some time in advance. A. W. 


THE VAGARIES OF PEARS. 


Recent notes on Pears have been highly. 


interesting. The Pear I have always been 
partial to—partial, that is to say, from 
the grower’s point of view, and I may 
fairly say that I have had quite the aver- 
age share of success in’ its culture. One 
thing is being year by year more dm- 
pressed on my mind, and that is: Con- 
cerning no fruit do we find:so many con- 
tradictory opinions as to the value or the 
flavour as in the case of Pears. A gar- 
dener may plant what are supposed to be 


quite first-rate varieties, they may fruit — 


well, look well, and ripen well, yet when 


they are sent to table they are not ap-— 


proved of. I have known cases in which 
the owner of the garden personally se- 
lected the varieties, with, when the fruit 
was served, precisely the same result. 
The whole subject seems to hinge pri- 
marily on suitable conditions of soil and 
climate, and also, no, doubt, on the suit- 
ability of the stock upon which the tree 
has been grafted. I have noticed that 
even these two conditions do not work 
equally within quite a narrow radius, and 
the record of a few vagaries, as I may 
term them, will emphasise my Meaning. 
All the instances occurred within a radius 
of 12 miles from these gardens and came 
under my own observation. 
that the soil and climate in every case 
do not materially differ one from another, 


I have found in one garden that Beurré ~ 


Diel and Duchess d’Angouleme were ex- 


cellent in all respects, while itthree miles— 


away they were only fit for stewing. 
Glou Morceau I have known to be, as it 
ought to be, one of the finest flavoured and 
luscious Pears, while not far away it was 
hard, gritty, and altogether inferior. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, in one place, on 
the Pear stock, has the characteristic 


vinous flavour associated with that fine. 


Pear, and half a dozen miles off, on the 
Quinee, ithe fruits were small and utterly 
devoid of taste. I have never seen in this 
district a good Josephine de Malines. 
One tree of Emile d’Heyst bears splendid 


fruit, while Hacon’s and Alexandre Lam- — 


pbrét are not worth the room they occupy. 
Beurré Hardy, on both stocks, is a suc- 
cess everywhere; Doyenné du Comice 
equally so; but while Beurré Bose is 
good, Marie Louise isa failure. Winter 
Nelis, again, succeeds everywhere, as do 
Souvenir de Congrés and William’s, 
whereas Jargonelle is only rarely met 
with in its typical form. Instances might 
be multiplied, but sufficient has been said 
to illustrate my point. - 


> - 


A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Apple-growing in East Suffolk.—Hast 


Suffolk has been doing remarkably well in. 
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the past season in growing Apples. The 
Hast Anglian Daily Times, November 10th, 
recorded :—‘‘ Something like 350 tons of 
Apples”? grown on 250 acres of light and 
poor soil, in addition to thousands of 
bushels of other fruit; that is, under 
skilled management at Hollesley. My own 
modest garden of an acre produced more 
than double what it had done before.— 
Hast SUFFOLK. 


Best quality Apples.—As an amateur 
who has been trying to find out the best 
quality Apples, and who has come to the 
conclusion that one way to do this is to 
avoid all varieties, except two or three, 
which have been given awards for market 
value, I have been much interested in 
reading Mr. W. J. Farmer’s list of select 
Apples. Jas. Grieve and St. Edmund’s 
Pippin head the list. These two are in 
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in the north, it is considered of little value 
in the south.” After the experience of 
my neighbour I mean, however, to try it, 
if I can find a nurseryman who catalogues 
it. Hitherto my search has been un- 


availing. Perhaps “P. T.”’ would kindly 
put me on the traeck.—RoLto MAYER. 


*Watton Rectory, Hereford. 

[If you write to W. Smith and Son, 18, 
Market-street, Aberdeen, they will supply 
trees of Oslin, which is largely grown in 


that district and highly. esteemed for 
dessert. Asa lad I can well recollect the 


heavy crops of fine samples that used to: be 
gathered from some trees trained on a 
high wall facing south-west in a garden of 
which my father had charge. When fully 
ripe the perfume of the Oslin is very 
marked and at once calls to mind that of 
the Gravenstein, the presence of which in 


Peonia lutea in Mrs. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere, Surrey. 


cuvee. but I begin with St. 
Pverard. I wonder whether he knows 
this variety. It is a good one. The other 
day when cut shooting, a fellow ‘‘ gun” 
gave me an Apple which was one of the 
sweetest that I ever tasted. He said 
that he had bought it many years ago, 
and he thought the name was Oslin, but 
the label was rather blurred. I wrote to 
Mr. G. Paul about it, and in his reply he 
says that Hogg, in his ‘*“‘ Fruit Manual,’’ 
describes an Oslin Apple as ‘‘ very rich 
and sugary, with a highly aromatic 
flayour peculiar to this Apple only—a 
dessert Apple of the highest excellence.’’ 
Curiously, this morning I see in GARDEN- 
ING a reply, by. ‘‘ P. T.,’’ to ‘‘ Mr. W. J. 
Farmer,’ which mentions the Oslin 
Apple, and says that, ‘ whilst a favourite 


my first 





: 


a fruit-room is at once detected. The 
same thing is noticeable in the case of the 
Oslin.—P. T.] 


Peaches under glass.— Where early 
Peaches are desired the house will already 
be closed. There are many more varieties 
available now than was the case years ago, 
or perhaps it might be more correct ‘to say 
that the merits of the newer varieties are 
more fully recognised. Amsden June and 
Hale’s Early are two finst-rate kinds, and 
these may be succeeded by Royal George 
and Dymond. The earliest Nectarines 
are Cardinal and Early Rivers. The 
former is the earlier of the two. Any of 
the sorts of either fruit mentioned can 
be had ripe in May without specially hard 
forcing. Always make sure that inside 
borders are thoroughly moist before start- 
ing fires, 








OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PHONIA LUTBA. 
THIs yellow-flowered- Tree Prony is a 
native of Yunnan, where it was dis- 
covered by Father Delavay upwards of 
thirty years ago. Seeds were sent to the 
Natural History Museum, Paris, about 
1882, and ene of the first persons to culti- 
vate the plant in Europe was M. Maurice 
L. de Vilmorin. Yor twenty years it re- 
mained very scarce, and even now it is 
not represented in many collections. Of 
Slower growth ‘than the ordinary Tree 
Peony (P. Moutan), it is said to attain a 
height of 8 feet, although the plants 
noted so far hardly appear as if they will 
grow to that size. The leaves are glau- 
cous and divided into numerous segments, 
and the golden flowers, each 3 inches to 
4 inches across, are produced about the 
end of April or early in May. In the 
warmer parts -of the country if may be 
planted out-of-doors, but in many places, 
as is the case with P. Moutan, it must be 
given the protection of a cool greenhouse. 





MARIPOSA LILIES (CALOCHORTUS). 


THESE singularly beautiful flowers are so 
rare in a good state in gardens that this, 
which we find in an American paper over 
the word ‘‘ Hxchange,”’ is of interest :— 

These originally came from Cali- 
fornia, and are sufliciently hardy to be 
growl on rockeries or in warm, well- 
drained borders, or in pots in the cold 
greenhouse. There are three distinct 
classes of them in Cultivation. One, 
and perhaps the most beautiful, is that 
popularly known as the Mariposa 
Lilies or Butterfly Tulips. These bear 
cup-shaped, three-petalled flowers on 
stems a foot or so long. 

The most popular species is C. venus- 
tus, and of this there are many charm- 
ing varieties. The species produces 
large, white, cup-shaped flowers, with 
yellow and crimson tinted and hairy 
centres. The varieties are numerous. 
A few of the best are citrinus, lemon- 
yellow, blotched and speckled with 
maroon, and furnished with golden 
hairs in the centre; oculatus, white, 
dark blotch, margined with yellow, and 
with a rosy-purple centre; purpura- 
scens, purplish outside, creamy-white 
within, and prettily blotched on each 
petal; « roseus, carmine-rose exterior, 
white interior, blotched with rosy-red, 
and a maroon centre; Vesta, rosy- 
purple outside, creamy-white within, 
centre crimson-maroon and brown; 
and Hldorado, various colours, as 
white, lilac, purple, salmon, pink, ete., 
blotched and speckled with brown and 
yellow. 

Another class of Calochorti has 
globular, drooping flowers and is 
popularly known as Globe Tulips or 
Fairy Bells. These, too, are very 
quaint and pretty. C. albus (Fairy 
Lantern) has pearly-white flowers 
borne on branching stems. The Pearl 
is a large-flowered form of it, with 
white, pink, and brown flowers.  C. 
pulchellus is another species with 
yellow flowers. Of the third class, 
known as Star Tulips, C. lilacinus, 
pale lilac, and C: Purdyi, white, 
mauve, and green flowered, are two 
pretty species. 

The most suitable position in which 
to grow Calochorti is a sunny, well- 
drained border, preferably elevated 
about 6 inches above the surrounding 
ground, and at the base of a south 
wall. The soil should be sandy loam, 
with plenty of leaf-mould added. Plant 


30 
the bulbs in October 3 inches deep and 
3 inches apart, surrounding each with 
a little sand. In frosty weather cover 
the -soil with straw litter. Barly in 
August lift, dry, and store the bulbs, 
and replant in November. Calochorti 
may also be grown on sunny, well- 
drained rockeries. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Auriculas.—In wet winters these some- 
times suffer severely when grown in heavy 
soil. In such cases the plants may, with 
advantage, be lifted and Jaid in rather 
closely in a lighter and drier quarter, 
where they will winter satisfactorily and 
be in good order for going back to their 
original quarters in the spring. The best 
grower of Auriculas I know always winters 
his choicest sorts in cold frames. In 
spring he puts out alternate plants, leaving 
the others to bloom in the frames. By this 
means he has early blooms, and these are 
clear in colour and clean. We cannot all 
devote cold frames to this purpose, but 
where there is a spare two-light sash the 
practice is worth adopting.—A ScoTTisH 
GARDENER. 

The Tree Poppies (Romneya).—The two 
species of Romneya are often referred to 
as Tree Poppies by reason of their 
shrubby or sub-shrubby habit and their 
Poppy-like flowers. They are both natives 
of California, and are very similar in 
most respects, the chief distinguishing 
point between the two being that in one 
instance the calyx is quite hairy and in 
the other case the calyx is without hairs. 
The best-known species is R. Coulteri. 
This varies a good deal in appearance, 
according +o position and the method of 
cultivation. In many gardens the .shoots 
are killed to the ground line in winter, 
but during late spring and early summer 
strong shoots are produced which grow 
4 feet or 5 feet high. In mild situations, 
however, the stems may live through the 
winter and eventually attain a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet. The leaves are cut into 
numerous fine lobes, and they are of a 
pretty glaucous colour. The flowers are 
white, with a large central mass of 
golden stamens. On vigorous shoots they 
may be nearly 6 inches across, but from 
older wood they are usually smaller— 
about 4 inches across. The flowering 
time begins in June or early July, and 
continues until early autumn. In the 
other species—R. trichocalyx—the calyx 
is covered by short, dark hairs, otherwise 
it is very like the former species. Both 
thrive in well-drained, loamy soil, light 
rather than heavy, and they should be 
given a corner sheltered from cold winds, 
a position at the foot of a wall usually 
suiting them excellently. When the young 
shoots appear in spring, care should be 
taken to protect them from cold and from 
slugs, for a cold wind or frost may injure 
the tips, while the succulent shoots form 
a tempting dainty for slugs. Propagation 
ean be effected by removing one or two of 
the stronger roots, cutting them into sec- 
tions 2 inches or 3 inches long, and inser't- 
ing them singly in small pots in a com- 
post of leaf-mould and sand.—W. L. 


Carden rubbish.—I wonder if Mr. Clar- 
ence Elliott has ever tried poultry manure 
for rotting garden refuse? For several 
years I have added it to leaves, weeds, 
and other vegetable refuse with excellent 
results. My method is to stack this 
latter material as gathered, sprinkling 
fresh poultry manure between the layers. 
This has a wonderful effect in rotting any 
vegetable matter, and I find that three 
months of maturing, with one turning 
over towards the end of that period, are 
sufficient to render the mass suitable for 


use with most vegetables. I have never 
found any difficulty in regard to weed 
































































done so after rotting with salt, which is 
better than lime, especially when the com- 
post is wanted for light land, for it does 
not destroy the humus as lime does. Sea- 
side gardens might use Seaweed instead 
of salt, and, while achieving the same 
ends, add materially to the fertilising 
value of the mixture. If I can get a 
supply of fresh soot I give the compost a 
dusting with this during the turning pro- 
cess. Some may consider it wasteful to 
use poultry manure in this way, but prac- 
tice proves otherwise. I find that in a 
compost rotted with this manure, and 
standing in the open, there is an ample 
quantity of ammonia retained for the re- 
quirements of general garden work. I 
use it for herbaceous borders, Roses, etc., 
as well as for vegetables.—A. T. JOHNSON. 

The Mocassin-flower (Cypripedium spec- 
tabile) is the most beautiful as well as 
the showiest, and at the same time most 
easily grown of all the tribe. It loves 
a deep bed of peat and decayed leaves, 
with ample shade overhead and constant 
moisture at the root, and in such a posi- 
tion quickly establishes itself and flowers 
freely each year. A moist, boggy bed of 
peat, with a trickling stream keeping the 
bed ever moist, suits this plant to per- 
fection. The plant is rather variable in 
the flowers, some being very rich and 
deeply coloured, and others nearly pure 
white. The best time to plant is late 
autumn, and having carefully tested the 
vitality of the roots, which should be of 
a creamy-yellow tint if fresh and healthy, 
plant without further delay. Any brown, 
decayed roots should be cut away and the 
fresh roots spread out horizontally, cover- 
ing them and the strong, plump crowns 
with peaty soil. In the finest masses the 
crowns -aré nearly buried from sight in 
an accumulation of leafy matter, while 
usually the old flowering stems and 
growth of the year are still adhering 
thereto. Well established, it grows 2 feet 
high, and considerably more in its native 
home, where it is found in boggy woods, 
moist meadows, and the like, conditions 
we must imitate if we would succeed in 


its ~ culture. — Gardeners’ Chronicle 
(America). 


Morina longifolia.—This is a handsome 
plant; but at wants to be grown in a good 
clump to be really effective, and then it is 
very fine and lasts in bloom for a long 
while. I raised my plants from seed. 
The seedlings grew fast, and soon reached 
the flowering stage—those, at least, which 
escaped the vigilance of a too energetic 
gardener, who dug up the first ones under 
the impression they were Thistles. It is 
not seen so often as it deserves, as it 
never fails to attract attention when in 
flower.—N. L. 

The first of the Scillas came into 
bloom on December 24th. This was the 
common blue 8. sibirica, among a colony 
grouped beneath deciduous trees, in com- 
pany with Anemone Hepatica, Primroses, 
Daffodils, Wood Hyacinths, and _ their 
kindred S. hispamica in various tints. 
Winter Aconites have often been planted 
among those early flowers; but they in- 
variably dwindle and disappear, probably 
owing to want of lime.—A. T. J. 

T. and 8S. 

Polygonum vaccinifolium.—This is a 
first-rate subject for rather moist places, 
and does equally well in full sun or half- 
shade. The Jong, trailing, Whortleberry- 
like stems are covered throughout the 
autumn with a maiss tall, rosy-pink 
spikes, which look exceedingly well when 
the plamt is rambling over mossy stones, 
banks, etc. Growth is rapid in a favour- 
aha See and cool, vegetable soil.— 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

. CAMELLIAS. 
Owi1nG to the demand for economy in fuel 
many greenhouses and conservatories will 
have a lessened amount of fire-heat this 
winter, even if it is not discontinued alto- 
gether. Some of the occupants of these™ 
structures will no doubt suffer, while, on 
the other hand, some doubtful subjects 
may survive. A class of plants that can 
reasonably be expected to come out well in 
this respect is the different forms of 7 
Camellia, which are quite hardy in many 
parts of the country, yet, through being 
grown continually: in the greenhouse, may 
be somewhat weakened in constitution. 
Still, they should. resist moderate frosts. 
Beside the well-known Camellia japonica, 
represented by innumerable garden forms, 
there are at least two other species well 
worthy of extended cultivation. One of 
these is the Chinese 

CAMELLIA. ROS#FLORA, whose _ large 

flowers are semi-double with crisped 
petals. Owing to this the blooms are de- 
void of any stiffness. In C. roszflora the 
colour of the flowers is a deep rose. The 
leaves, too, are very shiny. ©. japonica is 
the hardier of the two. Quite a distinct 
species is 
“CG. Sasanqua, of more slender growth 


than either of the preceding, with com- 


paratively small leayes. The rOse-pink 
blossoms of the typical kind are each only 
about a couple of inches in diameter, 
though there are different forms, some 
with semi-double blossoms. The slender 
shoots of C. Sasanqua, when taken in a 
half-ripened condition and treated as 
cuttings, strike root far more readily than 
those of the other species mentioned. They 
need to be put into a close propagating- 
case in-a gentle heat. “In the case of 

G. gaponica and its garden forms the 
popular taste has considerably altered 
within recent years. At one time the 
varieties most appreciated were those with 
very double flowers of a hard formal out- 
line, whereas* now the single and semi- 


‘double kinds are in far greater demand. 


A marked feature of the single flowers is 
the central tuft of golden-yellow stamens. 
Weeks 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Repotting Hippeastrums.—Will you be 
good enough to inform me how often and at 
what time of the year Amaryllis (Hip- 
peastrums) ought to be repotted? I can- 
not see how, if they are not repotted 
every year, a flower can be developed; but — 
my gardener says that, in his opinion, re- 
potting once in three years is enough if 
the plants are fed with manure water.— 
AD a Wee . 

[There is no need to repot Hippeastrums 
annually, provided always the roots are in 
good condition. Some successful cultiva- 
tors repot every other year, while others 
do so only once in three years. Annual Tre- 
potting las also its advocates. With re- 
gard to the best season for this operation 
there is also a difference of opinion. The 
majority repot in February, just as the 
new roots become active. Others, again, 
advocate repotting, if needed, directly the 
flowers are over. We have tried both 
methods, and, though the difference is not 
great, we prefer fhe latter. When the 
bulbs are not repotted it is, of course, very 
essential to assist them with some stimu- 
lant when they are making their growth. 
Good clear liquid manure and soot-water 
combined are very desirable. It should be 
weak rather than strong, and given about 
every ten days when the plants are grow- 
ing freely. As soon as signs of going to 
rest are apparent, which is shown by the 
leaves turning yellow, stimulants must be ~ 
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discontinued and the water supply 
lessened. In repotting, the compost should 
be of a good lasting nature, being made up 
chiefly of fibrous loam, lightened according 
to the consistency of the loam by a little 
sterilised leaf-mould and_ silver sand. 
When not repotted the bulbs should be top- 
dressed with suitable soil.] 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


RAOULIA AUSTRALIS. 


TnIs, which comes from New Zealand, is 
one of the dwarfest as it is the most sil- 
very of carpeting alpines, the whole plant, 
even at flowering time, not more than a 
2 inch high. Too close and dense grow- 


ing, perhaps, to admit of much succeeding 
well if planted beneath it, a good use may 
_-yet be made of it in the rock garden by 
planting it near others of distinctive leaf 
In this 


character by way of: contrast. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE OPEN 
AIR, 


Somp Chrysanthemums will stand a hard 
winter; but severe frost, snow, and 
heavy rainfall, which in a more or less 
degree prevail in the resting period, tax 
the vitality of ‘those kinds commonly 
grown in the open air to such an extent 
that the stools are not safe in the open 
ground from December to March. Slugs 
also will eat away the young shoots below 
the ground, so that, to the surprise and 
annoyance of the grower, not a vestige 
of life appears when the time arrives for 
a renewal of activity. It is not necessary 
to store every plant ‘The owner must 
calculate how many plants of each variety 
he will need and how many a_ stool 
will make when divided, and act accord- 
ingly. A one-light frame will take all the 
stock needed for a good-sized garden, as 





A group of Raoulia australis in the moraine at Brockhurst, Hast Grinstead. 


way colonies of such diminutive subjects 
may well play a part in any good rock 
garden, It does not object to a little 
shade, though given good soil it is more 
Silvery perhaps in sun. It is a gain to 
the close-growing Moss-like plants, for tthe 
choice rock garden or the moraine, for the 
latter of which, as may be seen by the 
illustration, it is very suitable. 

— I think Mr, Arnott will find that 
this is more affected by damp than by 
frost. At any rate, a patch of it here was 
unprotected throughout last winter and 
spring, and we had on several occasions 
well over 20 degs. of frost. It does best 


“among chips and broken mortar on a dry, 


elevated level. -with full 


A. T. J., North Wales. 


exposure. — 





Asperula hirta.—In a crevice of a hot 
wall, in poor, sandy ssoil, this does well, 
its Moss-like foliage and small, pinkish- 
white flowers. being distinct. It grows 
rapidly, and needs to be a good-sized plant 
before it is at all effective. It is easily 
propagated by division or by cuttings.— 


. . . 








the plants can be packed closely together. 
BHven when this is done, a sharp eye must 
be kept for small slugs, which are almost 
sure to be brought in with ‘the plants, and 
which, enjoying the conditions, will in- 
crease in size and yoracity through the 
winter. 

There is nothing that slugs love more 
than bran. In my experience they will 
leave everything for it. My way is to put 
a small. heap here and there, which they 
are sure to find; and once they do they 
will remain, and can be destroyed. If 
the weather is open the plants can be put 
out about the middle of March; but 
planting should never be deferred after 
the first week in April. To plant in May 
is to court failure, as, should June prove 
very dry, they do not go away freely, and 
watering is needed, and if this is not 
given the growth will not be strong 
enough to produce flowers in quantity, 
and the quality will be poor. In the case 
of these open-air kinds there is no need 
for the tedious process of propagation 
from cuttings, as simply dividing the old 


stools will do. If put out sufficiently 
early to get the benefit of a good spring 
rain they will give but little trouble dur- 
ing the growing time. Give them 
nourishment of some kind, and keep them 
free from weeds, and they will not fail to 
take their part in the outdoor garden dis- 
play, and will form fine companions to the 


Michaelmas Daisies, Japan Anemones, 
and other autumn flowers. 
BYEFLEET, 


s 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Propagating Chrysanthemums. — Cut- 
tings being plentiful, a start should now 
be made with propagating. If a number 
of plants is required it is a good plan to 
make a propagating case in a yvinery at 
rest by placing two 11-inch boards on edge 
on the front stage to form the back and 
front, with pieces of necessary length 
nailed on at either end to hold them to- 
gether. The top can be covered either with 
sashes or large panes of glass. Such a 
case, if the bottom is covered with slates 
and a little fine ashes placed on them, is 
fairly airtight, and answers well for the 
purpose. If handlights are available they 
may be employed instead. Whatever is 
used, the tops or coverings should be re- 
moved for a few minutes each morning 
and the glass wiped dry. Large 60-sized 
pots are as useful as any into which to 
dibble the cuttings. A quantity of small 
labels ready painted is another requisite, 
so that when cutting-taking commences 
there will be no risk of a mistake being 
made in regard to naming. If the stock 
was looked over and verified while the 
plants were in bloom error in this respect 
should not arise. The compost should con- 
sist of loam and leaf-mould with a liberal 
quantity of sand added, and sand to place 
on the surface after the pots are filled. By 
having everything in readiness the taking 
and inserting of the cuttings can be quickly 
effected. With regard to border varieties, 
if it is noticed these are not wintering well 
outdoors, or if there is a shortage of any 
particular variety, lift as many of the old 
stools as may seem necessary, box them, 
and place in fruit or greenhouse, where 
they will break slowly and furnish nice, 
sturdy cuttings in due course. There is 
no need to propagate these for some little 
time to come.—C. A. H. 


Chrysanthemum coronarium. — ‘These 
have much to recommend them, either in 
the open, grown in pots, or to cut from. 
They should be more largely grown, and 
especially by those needing cut flowers late 
in the autumn. They stand a long time 
in water. We are accustomed to sow 
annuals in the early spring months. By so 
doing. we lose some of the value of many 
kinds in autumn by their going over or get: 
ting untidy. For this reason I sow several 
kinds early in June, these amongst them, 
being repaid for this in September and 
October. Having space in the open where 
the soil was poor I sowed the yellow and 
white in firm soil, being impressed with 
the rapid growth in the early stages com- 
pared to those sown two months before. 
When they began to bloom, the soil being 
poor and growth sparse, I gave them a 
good soaking of manure-water, which pro- 
moted plenty of bloom. From these I had 
flowers for vases till the close of October. 
They are useful grown in this way in pots. 
—DORSET. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE WINTDBR CHERRY FOR JAM. 


«CAN anyone tell me -if-the ‘* Winter 
Cherry,’’ Physalis Alkekengi, P. Fran- 
chetti, or P. Bunyardi, is edible? Why I 
ask is because I should like to try it for 
jam-making. The other member of the 
genus, Physalis edulis, is much grown at 
the Cape for jam-making, and it makes 
quite the most delicious and richest jam I 
have ever tried. When I was in South 
Africa a few years ago quite a number of 
fruit farmers grew the Cape Gooseberry 
(Physalis edulis), and the jam makers 
paid very high prices for the fruit. The 
only drawbacks were that the plant was 
often badly attacked by red spider, and 
that the picking of the fruit was somewhat 
slow and laborious work. But where 
coloured children could be got, the crop 
paid, I believe, uncommonly well. 

The orange, Cherry-like fruits inside the 
beautiful Chinese lantern-like calyces of 
our Winter Cherry are exactly like the 
fruits of the Cape Gooseberry. Physalis— 
I think it is P. Franchetti—is a weed in 
my garden. It runs about and spreads at 
a great rate, and it is only by doing my 
utmost to exterminate it that I manage to 
keep it down to the limit which allows me 
to find each autumn the dozen or so 
branehes for winter decoration, -which 
make me glad that I did not dig the plant 
out entirely. 

I have found that a most excellent jam, 
and a very fair substitute for Cape Goose- 
berry, is green Tomato jam. I generally 
have a good many pounds of unripe Toma- 
toes which are too late to ripen at the end 
of the season. Most folk make their green 
Tomatoes into chutney. Chutney and pickles 
are, of course, designed to cover a multi- 
tude of culinary sins, or to whip jaded 
appetites. I like them, nevertheless; so 
much so that upon occasions I am content 
to spoil good meat by their use. But when 
it comes to green Tomatoes, I prefer them 
made into jam rather than into chutney. 
In making, it should be flavoured with a 
little dry root ginger. I have never tried 
it without the ginger. Possibly it would be 
even nicer without. 

Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLioTT. 


’ 





“FOOD REFORM AND MBATLESS 
COOKERY.” 

Tuis is an educational work, and combines 
both the theory and practice of a reformed 
dietary. The author, Mrs. B. Powell, is 
evidently well acquainted with the pros 
and cons of the matter, and the book is 
decidedly useful. ‘The author shows how 
to replace flesh foods by cheaper, purer, 
and more nourishing and health-giving 
foods, and how to prepare satisfying and 
appetising meatless dishes. Throughout 
the book will be found many practical sug- 
gestions, based on the author’s lengthy ex- 
perience as diet-adviser and teacher of 
food reform cookery,.which throw light on 
the removal of various ailments by means 
of simpler forms of diet. The following 
are a few recipes from this book :— 

UNFERMENTED GEMS.—Put into a basin 
1 pint of cold boiled or distilled water, 
Into this sprinkle and stir sufficient whole- 
meal to make a stiff batter or cream. It 
should just drop off the spoon. Drop into 
gem-pans one heaped teaspoonful of 


batter. Bake in a hot oven for half-an- 
hour. 
UNFERMENTED ROLLS. — Stir boiling 


water into a quantity of meal sufficient. to 
form a stiff paste. Cut into small rolls 
with a large eggcup quickly, and bake 
twenty to thirty minutes in a hot oven. 
BarLey sour.—tngredients: 4 oz. pot 


Barley, 2 Carrots, 2 Onions, 2 sticks of 
Celery, 2 quarts of water or vegetable 
stock, + pint of milk, a little Parsley, and 
a few mixed herbs; seasoning, if preferred. 
Well wash the Barley. Cut up finely the 
vegetables, and add the herbs. Simmer 
all together in water or stock three or four 
hours. Rub all through a sieve, add the 
milkand the salt and pepper (if desired), 
and bring to the boil. Add the Parsley, 
finely chopped, and serve with sippets of 
toasted bread.—‘‘ Food Reform and Meat- 
less Cookery,’’? C. W. Daniel, Ltd., 2s. 6d. 
net. 


AMERICAN APPLES. 


In reply to ““P. Ts” query (page 692, 
Vol. 1917) re King of Tompkin’s County, 
Northern Spy, Golden Russet, and New- 
town Pippin, I should only -recommend 
King of Tompkin’s County as suitable for 
growth in this country. This variety cer- 
tainly does well in Cornwall—at least, in 
some places. I had a friend who was loud 
in his praises of Bramley’s Seedling as a 
cropper and for its fine quality, and he 
sent me some of the fruit to sample; but 
I found that the Apple was not Bramley’s 
Seedling, but King of Tompkin’s County. 
It appears tthat the tree was sent to him 
in error; but ithe mistake in this case was 
fortunate, as the King of Tompkin’s 
County proved to be the best all-round 
Apple iin his orchard. He marketed it for 
years as Bramley’s Seedling, and the de- 
mand for it was keen. Curiously enough, 
in my own case I ordered a King of Tomp- 
kin’s County tree, and had sent me a 
variety that did not fruit for seven years, 
and which then turned out to be a very 
worthless Apple. I expect these mistakes 
occur fairly often, and many a grower is 
giving a wrong character ito some other 
variety in consequence. I consider the 
King of Tompkin’s County should be 
Jargely grown where it does well. 

Our great need is a first-class late keep- 
ing Apple of the Blenheim Orange type. 
I find that.the Woodstock Pippin keeps 
longer than the Blenheim Orange and has 
a very close resemblance to that variety ; 
but it is not now listed in the catalogues. 
I am quite sure that iit is possible to raise 








for this country as good a late Apple as. 


the Newtown Pippin is for America, and I 
think it is a pity that such a superabun- 
dance of new Apples of the sour type is 
being put forward instead, any one of 
which is, for taste, almost exactly like the 
rest of the type and no better or worse. 
While we have many good late Apples, 
the want of an Apple of the Blenheim 
Orange or Newtown Pippin ‘type is still 
unsupplied. <A perfect Blenheim Orange 
is a magnificent Apple, delicious raw or 
baked, and the addition of sugar would be 
absolute sacrilege from an _ epicurean 
standpoint. All my adverse cniticism of 
our Apple raisers is intended to stimulate 
an effort to be content only with the best. 
There is a great future, and at present 
an unfilled field for the perfect late Apple 
equal to Blenheim Orange or Newtown 
Pippin, both excellent types of an all- 
round Apple. We have no such late Apple 
so far as I know. W. J. FARMER. 
[How anyone can confound the two 
Apples Bramley’s Seedling and King of 
Tompkin’s County, I cannot understand, 
the two sorts being so distinct as re- 
gards shape, colour, and texture of flesh. 
Woodstock Pippin is only a synonym of 
Blenheim. In the catalogue of ‘ Fruits 
Grown in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens in 1831,’ Woodstock 
Pippin is given as a synonym of Blenheim, 
while in Lindley’s ‘‘ Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden,’’? a valuable book, a 
copy of which should be on every fruit- 
grower’s bookshelf, Woodstock Pippin is 


also given as a synonym. 





In ‘‘ Hogg’s 
Fruit Manual’ the same also occurs.— 
pelt br, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Oatmeal.—Will ‘‘W., Sussex,’’ kindly 
give me some information respecting the 
oatmeal he recommends in GARDENING of 
December 22nd :—(1) Where can the meal 
be putchased? (2) How much should be 
allowed for each person—say, for two? 
How long ought to be allowed for cooking, 
and how much water should be used for 


the quantity allowed for two persons ?— 


Constant READER. 

{[(1) The address of a good Scotch mill 
was distinctly given in the article, and 
there are good stocks of meal in the great 
stores and shops.. The buyer must depend 
on himself to get fresh and sound meal. 
It was clearly stated in the article 
that good oatmeal, being a rich 
nourishing food, additions were not only 
needless, but harmful. To boil the meal 
in milk is folly. (2) Quantities must de- 
pend on appetite and number. Usually, @ 
cupful of meal may go to a quart of water. 
Good cooking is essential, not less than 
one hour.—HWp.] 

Worcester Pearmain and other bad 
Apples.—Mr.. Farmer, December 15th 
(page 664), is right about this poor fruit— 
some old cider Apple rebaptised. All who 
praise it for the market only do harm in 
leading ignorant folk to tthe harmful 
factory sugar—one of the insidious causes 
of disease. The trade who describe this 
as a good fruit work in the end against 
their own interest in leading to the plant- 
ing of an Apple without a single good 
quality. To praise for the market, fruit 
poor in quality must do harm in lessening 
the value of the most precious fruit of the 
northern world. Giving valuable ground 
to second or third rate fruit is folly. 

Keeping Blenheims. This is 
favourite Apple for late autumn use, but 
with me it does not keep well. . Will any 
of your readers tell us a way to keep it 
so as to retain its fine quality a little 
longer? The ordinary dry _ fruit-room 
shelf is of no use in my case. What of a 
cold, damp, dark cellar, or under a heap 
of dead leaves on the north side of a wall? 
Is the Blenheim grown in northern 
gardens a better keeper than 
south? If it would only keep as long as 
Allen’s Hyerlasting what a winter 
treasure it would be.—W., Sussex. 

The Apricot in the Thames Valiey.—I 
remember once seeing a row of Apricots 
in Mr. Dancer’s or some market garden 
near Chiswick. Diid the fruit of the trees 
ever come to anything, and what was the 
kind so grown? I believe it was also 
grown in the open as a standard in 
Worcestershire, and should be glad of 
any information on the point.—INQUIRER. 

[There used to be in years gone by a 
standard Apricot-tree in the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick, but 
I never saw in the course of many years 
any fruit on the same.—P. T.]. 

Cultivation of the land.—The beseech 
ing on the part of our statesmen now for 








the farmer and gardener to cultivate every — 


acre of land iis a comic result of the evil 
work of the advocates of ‘‘ free trade,’’ 
which left out as of no account the ruin 
of the beautiful fields of our isles and the 
driving townwards of the men who worked 
them. 


Freeing the Apricot.—I find by using 
chalk in. great quantities that Apricots 
fruit well—no gumming and little dying 
back of the branches. I have been using 
chalk for many years with all my stone 
fruits, and find at answers admirably, so 
I hope it may prove a help to those who do 
not use it,—CHARLES PHetips, Dorset. 
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THe Vacciniums 


tries for cooking. 


—~ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
SOMB USEFUL VACCINIUMS. 
S are moisture - loving 
shrubs, natives of Northern WHurope, 
Northern Asia, and North America, where 
they occur from sea-level to a consider- 
able altitude on mountain ranges, often 


_ reaching the limit of shrubby vegetation, 


whilst some are found in Arctic regions. 
They vary in height from little more than 
prostrate plants to bushes of considerable 
stature, some being evergreen, while 
sothers are summer-leafing. In some in- 
stances the flowers are not very con- 
spicuous; but in others they are very> 
attractive. They produce small berries, 
many of which are edible, and used to 
some considerable extent in certain coun- 


Fruiting shoots 


The berries of some 
species are dark purple or black, and have 
been used in the manufacture of dye. 
They thrive best in soil that is constantly 
moist, some giving excellent results in 


_ ground that is inclined to be boggy. They 





if. 


a close frame during’ summer. 


are not suited for planting in hot, dry 
soils, and under such conditions they can 
only be grown with the greatest difficulty. 
Seedling plants give the most satisfactory 
results, but they may also be increased by 
division of the clumps and by cuttings, 
the latter being inserted in sandy peat in 
Regular 
pruning is unnecessary, and established 
plants can be allowed to grow for many 
years untouched. Of the many _ species, 
the following are worth attention :— 

_ Y. ARBOREUM is a native of the South- 
eastern United States, where it varies a 





good deal in habit, sometimes being ever- 
green, and at others summer-leafing, ae- 
cording to its habitat. Ait its best it ex- 
ceeds 25 feet in height, but it may also 
be found as a small bush. The white 
flowers, which are borne in July and 
August, are followed by black fruits. In 
Amenrica it is known as the Farkleberry, 
and was introduced to this country about 
a century and a half ago. 

V. ARCTOSTAPHYLOS is a Caucasian shrub 
which varies in height from a couple of 
feet to 8 feet or 10 feet, but the latter 
height does not appear to be reached often 
under cultivation. It is summer-leafing, 
the leaves turning red before falling. The 
flowers are produced during ea rly sum- 


mer, and are succeeded by purplish 
berries, 
VY. casprrosum is one of the American 
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Nature it grows from 4 feet to 10 feet or 
more high; usually, however, under cul- 
tivation it is met with between 2 feet and 
4 feet. in height. It forms a _ well- 
branched, summer-leafing bush, and bears 
clusters of white flowers, tinged with 
pink, during May and June. The berries 
are black. It was introduced in 1765, and 


rarely fails to bloom freely. There are 
several varieties, of which amcenum is 


perhaps the most distinct. It is a native 
of eastern North America. 

Y. CRASSIFOLIUM is an evergreen species 
from North America, difficult to grow, 
but attractive when in good condition. 
The flowers are light red, borne during 
May and June, and the fruits are black. 

V. ERYTHROcARPUM (the Mountain Cran- 
berry) is a summer-leafing species, form- 
ing an upright bush a few feet high. The 





of the Pennsylvanian Blueberry in vase. (See page 34.) 


species appreciated for its fruits. Grow- 
ing but a few inches high, it forms dense, 
carpet-like masses. The flowers are pink, 
and the berries black, covered by a rich, 
bluish bloom. his plant is known as the 
Dwarf Bilberry, and tis better suited to 
the Scottish Highlands than to the South 
of England. 

V. CANADENSE is another dwarf bush 
from the northern parts of North America. 
Growing about a foot. high, it covers con- 
siderable areas with a dense growth. It 
is summer-leafing, and_ the white flowers, 
tinged with red, are borne freely in May, 
and are followed by black fruits. It is 
known under the common name of Velvet 
Leaf. : 

V. CORYMBOSUM, known as the Swamp 
Blueberry, is one of the most useful 
species in our gardens. In a state of 


oa 





flowers are reddish, and borne singly from 


the leaf axils in June. The fruits are 
black. 
V. HIRSUTUM is easily distinguished by 


its branches being densely covered with 
soft hairs. It isa summer-leafing species, 
a foot to 2 feet high, with rather small, 
oval leaves, and . white, pink-tinged 
flowers in dense clusters in May, followed 
by black, hairy fruits. Native of the 
south-eastern United States. 

V. Mortintia.—This evergreen species 
from Heuador grows 38 feet or 4 feet high, 
bearing small, dark green leaves and pink 
flowers. The berries are red. It is not 
very hardy, and ought only to be planted 
in the mildest parts of the country. 

VY. Myriiius (the common Whortle- 
berry or Bilberry) is a native of Europe, 
including the British Isles. It is com- 
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mon in many parts of the country, form- 
ing a dense bush from a few inches to 
nearly 2 feet in height. The flowers are 
pinkish, and produced singly from the 
leaf axils in May, the black fruits being 
ripe from July to September. Although 
rather insipid when fresh, the berries 
make excellent tarts and preserves, and 
in certain- districts large quantities are 
used. At one time they were also col- 
lected in Cheshire and sold ’'to dye-works. 
The staining properties of the fruits are 
very noticeable at gathering-time, for the 
hands of the collectors become very 
deeply-coloured. 

V. papiroLiuM is sometimes called the 
Madeira Whortleberry. It is a native of 
Madeira, where it forms an erect bush up 
to about 8 feet high, bearing not very at- 
tractive yellowish flowers. The fruits 
are bluish. 

VV. PENNSYLVANICUM.—The illustration 
on page 33 gives an idea of this plant 
when in fruit. It is wild in the United 
States and Canada, where it grows about 
9 feet high, producing dense clusters of 
white flowers, shaded with red, and black, 
red, or white fruits, according to variety. 
The fruits are edible and are used for 
cooking under the name of Blueberry or 
Low Blueberry. 

V. ULIGINOSUM is a very widely-distri- 
buted shrub, up to 2 feet high. It is 
found in boggy places in the British Isles, 
more particularly in the eolder parts. 
The flowers are reddish; and the fruit 
black, coated with a bluish bloom. 

V. Vitis-Ip#a is another British species, 
sometimes spoken of as the Cowberry. 
It is a small, evergreen, spreading bush, 
usually less than a foot high, with small, 
dark green leaves, white or pinkish 
flowers, and red fruits, which are not so 
suitable as those of V. Myrtillus for 
domestic use. At its best it forms a very 
pretity covering to moors and mountains, 
but is sometimes difficult to establish in 
gardens. Di 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron Cgiffithianum.—In _ dif- 
ferent parts of the country this handsome 
Yhododendron is known by different 
names, the one heading this note and R. 
Aucklandi. It is one of the Sikkim kinds, 
introduced about the middle of last cen- 
tury, and is fairly well known in the 
milder parts of the country, where it gives 
excellent results out-of-doors; elscwhere 
it has to be grown in a ¥cool greenhouse, 
for it is one of the more tender of the 
Himalayan species. The flowers are large 
and saucer-like, each often over 5 inches 
across, with a very short tube, usually not 
more than five or six flowers being borne 
in each cluster. Although tthe flowers are 
usually white, they are sometimes tinged 
with pink on the outside of the petals, 
particularly in the bud stage. Occasion- 
ally, a slight scent can be detected, but, as 
a rule, they have little fragrance. It has 
been used by tthe hybridist to some extent, 
but, as a rule, the hybrids are on the 
tender side, and are more suitable for the 
south and south-west counties. than for 
general cultivation. A few of the best 
Cornish-raised hybrids are Beauty of 
Tremough, Glory of Penjerrick, and Gill’s 
Triumph; but perhaps the hardiest direct 
hybrid is kewense, a very beautiful bush, 
with fragrant flowers suffused with rose. 
Sir E. Loder has also raised a number of 
lovely hybrids at Leonardslee, of which 
Loderi has very large flowers, produced in 
fine, shapely trusses. There are other 
hardier Rhododendrons that possess a 
strain of R. Griffithianum blood, although 
they may not be direct hybrids, the.popu- 
lar Pink Pearl being one of the number. 
For the south and south-west counties 






























| these hybrids are well suited, and they 
and ithe type should be represented in 


every garden where Rhododendrons 
thrive.—D. 


VEGETABLES. 


PEAS FOR SUCCESSION. 
OnE_of the most satisfactory crops with 
mne last season was Peas, and I attribute 
this not only to the winter preparation of 
the soil, but to the careful selection of 
varieties and the fact that seed was sown 
at various intervals ranging from the end 
of March to June. From the earliest sow- 
ing of the dwarf round-seeded sort I find I 
picked my first dish of Peas on June 30th, 
whilst from a June sowing I gathered as 
late as October 27th, and of the latter 
Sharpe’s Queen and Alderman, two proved 
and well-tried sorts, served me well. 

To have the best Peas there are several 
simple rules, which, if carried out; spell 
success. To have only the best should be 
the aim of the grower, and to achieve this 
one must be prepared to go to some trouble 
at a time of the year when outside work is 
not always inviting. I am “still old- 
fashioned enough to believe, after a long 
experience, that to prepare trenches for 
Peas is one of the best methods, as one 
not only reaps the advantage of all the 
trouble involved should a dry summer 
follow, but the crop is better in every way, 
even in a season interspersed with sunshine 
and showers. My plan, therefore, has 
been, and is, to dig out during the winter, 
trenches on similar lines to those prepared 
for Celery. Into the bottom of these 
trenches Cabbage stumps and leaves are 
thrown, and over them a good dressing of 
lime. After lying a few weeks, rotted dung 
is introduced and subsequently covered 
with soil, which is left rough till February. 
The trench then receives a dressing of 
superphosphate of lime and some fine soil 
spread over, that from the remains of the 
potting bench or well-rotted loam, and, 
lastly, before or immediately after sowing 
and before the seeds are covered a good 
dusting of soot is given. It is always well 
to remember that Peas are lime-loving 
plants, and further, that if manure is 
placed liberally near the surface the roots 
do not strike down in search of further 
food, so that in the time of drought a col- 
lapse occurs and the crop is often poor. 
Food placed at the base, as suggested, acts 
as a stimulant when the roots most need 
one, viz., when the plants are beginning to 
bear. 

In selecting sorts the grower should en- 
deavour to so arrange—if not a continuous 
supply for four months—at least enough 
in the early, mid-season, and late sections 
to supply his household. I think enough 
attention is not paid to late’varieties. One 
may easily get two crops of Peas on the 
same plot of ground by sowing a medium- 
sized sort say in March and again in July 
when the first crop has been gathered. 
Another most important point to be borne 
in mind is that always, without exception, 
the best paying crop is that which is sown 
thinly. It is the hastily-sown thick row, 
strangled from the beginning, that is the 
least satisfactory, and this is particularly 
so in the case of the Wrinkled Marrows. 

iar BY. 


CLUB ROOT. 
THE disease known as club root (which ap- 
pears to be becoming more general) is 
caused by a minute living organism which 
occurs in infected soil and gains entrance 
to the seedling plants through delicate 
hairs on their roots. If protection is given 
to the seedlings and to the young trans- 
planted plants the attack may be warded 
off. To give this protection it is essential 
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that the seedlings should be grown in soil 
which is known to be free from club root, 
and in those cases where soil is known to 
be infected the seed-bed must be sterilised. 
This should be done either by heating the 
soil, or, if that is impracticable, by a very 
thorough liming of the soil with quicklime. 
This should be added in powdered form to 
the soil at the rate of from three-quarters 


to a pound to the square yard, and dug in. , 


This should be done in the autumn, well 
in advance of the sowing period, though, 
so long as the lime is applied two or three 
weeks before planting, no harm will result 
when the plants are put in. Similarly, 
liming of the soil in which the crop is to 
be grown will, if it is done thoroughly, 
eradicate the pest. Unless free from the 
pest, land should not be used for growing 
plants of the Cabbage tribe. Where gas 
lime is obtainable this may be employed 
for the same purpose as quicklime, but in 
that case the planting must not be done 
for two months afterwards. 

It is most important that growers should 
understand that seedlings, although they 
may not show much (or any) sign of the 
disease, may, if they have been raised on 
infected ground, be already attacked by 
the disease, and, if such seedlings are 
planted on uninfected land, they will, of a 
certainty, cause that land to be infected 
with club root. It is, therefore, desirable 
that those who intend to purchase seedling 
plants of the Cabbage tribe for transplant- 
ing should not do so unless they are sure 
that the seedlings are from uninfected 
land. The presence of small nodules on 
roots shows the infection in an early stage, 
and under no circumstances should 
diseased plants be either planted or 
allowed to lie on cultivated ground. They 
should be burnt forthwith. Besides Cab- 
bages, Turnips, Swedes, Mangolds, Kohl 
Rabi, Lettuce, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and 
Savoys are all liable to attack. Those 
who use quicklime for the purpose of free- 


ing the soil from club root must remember 


that this substance is caustic and will burn 


hands or clothes unless proper precautions | 


are taken. The lime should be spread on 
a still day and dug in at once. The quick- 


‘lime should be purchased as quicklime, 


and must be finely ground. If lumpy it is 
of no use, and it must be kept in a dry 
place.—Foop PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Parsnip disease and its prevention.— 
Serious losses were caused to Parsnip 
growers last season through the disease 
known as Parsnip canker. ‘The subject 
has since been investigated by the Food 
Production Department, and it has been 
found that the trouble is not caused by a 
special fungus disease, but is due primarily 


to the presence of superficial cracks which | 


are formed in the shoulder of the Parsnip 
root during the growing season. ‘The 
cracks are formed in great abundance 
when a spell of wet weather follows a dry 
period during August and September. In 
the case of Carrots and Turnips, somewhat 
Similar cracks become healed over by the 
formation of a layer of cork, but the 
Parsnip root is unable to form this protee- 
tive layer, with the result that insects, 
fungi, and other soil organisms easily gain 
entrance and set up decay. 
badly affected districts the trouble has pro- 
bably been aggravated by faulty culture, 
such as ovyer-manuring and lack of lime. 
In order to reduce the amount of cracking 
to a minimum it is advisable (1) to select 
moderately good soil where liming has not 
been neglected, and (2) to sow late—the 
end of April rather than February or 
March. A dressing of salt previous to 
sowing, 5 cwt. per acre on heavy soil and 
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up to 10 ewt. on light, will also probably 
prove beneficial. ; 


Early Peas.—For- first crop sow the 
early round-seeded varieties, as seeds of 
the wrinkled ones often decay in the 
ground. I have had great success with 
Peas grown in the following way without 
sticks in the case of dwarf and medium- 
height varieties :—Having selected a plot 
of ground, shallow, but broad, drills were 
formed about 2 feet apart; in these the 
seeds were sown thinly and evenly, and 
covered wiith nearly 2 inches of soil. In 
due course the young plants appeared, and 
-soil was drawn up to both sides of the 
rows. To the north, or north-east, nearly 
all the plants were blown by the wind ; 
but before this happened a few branches 
were laid down, and the young haulm was 
thus kept just clear of the soil. The 
plants were heavily laden with pods, and 
even the flowers formed on the tips of the 
plants resulted in well-filled pods. Nearly 
_the whole of the ground was covered by 
the haulm, and remained moist. This 
plan is worth a trial.—B. VY. 


Spraying Potatoes.—‘‘J. Cornhill’s”’ 
notes in the issue of January 5th, page 8, 
on spraying are most interesting; but I 
should say his experience of the result of 
spraying is bad. The poor results were 
due to the spraying having been done 
earelessly and in an indifferent manner. 
It is most essential that when the haulm 
is sprayed the mixture should adhere not 
only to the top of the leaves, but to the 
underside. My own experience of last 
year was very gratifying. Two other 
friends and myself grew Potato Up to 
Date from the same seed, and we all 
planted at the same time. I sprayed three 
times, but the others did not spray at all. 
One lot of unsprayed Potatoes was badly 
diseased, the sound Potatoes being on the 
small side. The second lot was not so 
diseased, but the tubers were small. ‘The 
sprayed lot gave a huge crop, with an 
average of very large tubers, and no trace 
of disease. This surely shows the need of 
spraying Potatoes in this country.—H. 
Spouse, Oheam, Surrey. 


Early Broad Beans. — Although the 
plants do very well in a retentive soil, it 
is advisable to select that of a warmer 
nature, if one be available, for the few 
earliest rows of Beans. For this crop the 
soil should be deeply worked and 
thoroughly broken up before any seeds are 
sown. Procure seeds of the earlier varie- 
ties, and sow them directly the condition 
of the soil will admit. It is a good plan 
in the case of clayey soils to scatter ashes 
+ inch deep on the soil covering the seeds, 
as soil so treated does not readily cake, 
and the young plants grow through it 
quite freely. 





Littery manure and Seaweed.—I have had 
considerable experience of the use of Sea- 
weed mixed with littery manure for the 
‘vegetable garden. The Seaweed was carted 
to the manure heap and mixed with the 
manure at the rate of one part to three of 
the littey. In three weeks the heap was 
turned over, and once more at the end of 
a fortnight, then the whole was allowed 
to remain untouched till required in 
spring. Splendid crops of Potatoes were 
grown, the tubers large, clean, and free 
from disease. In light soils and in dry 
ape: the mixture did good service.— 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


In BLoomM January S8rH.—Daphne Meze- 
reum, D. Blagayana, Polygala Ohame- 
burus purpurea, Hamamelis arborea, 
Chimonanthus fragrans (Winter Sweet), 
Jasminum nudifiorum, Laurustinus, 
Erica carnea (in variety), H. mediter- 
ranea hybrida, H. m. glauca, Helleborus 
niger (Christmas Rose), Iris stylosa, Ane- 
mone coronaria. 

THe WEEK’S WoRK.—The clumps _ of 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums which 
were lifted in the autumn and placed in 
cold frames have developed plenty of 
shoots suitable for cuttings. hese will 
now be taken, inserted in boxes of sandy 
soil, and placed in a _ frost-proof pit. 
Where cuttings are scarce, the roots may 
be divided and potted up. These plants 
are valuable for the mixed border, or 
supplying cut blooms, for which purpose 
they may be placed in the reserve garden. 
A small batch of Sweet Peas has been 
sown in pots. Three seeds are placed in 
each 34-inch pot, the pots placed in a 
moderately warm pit, and covered with 
boards till the seedlings are through the 
soil, to protect them from mice. — The 
seedlings are grown under very cool con- 
ditions from the first, admitting plenty of 
air whenever the weather permits, and 
keeping them near the roof glass. To 
support the growths, small twigs are 
placed im position when the plants are 
very young. The seedlings will eventu- 
ally be hardened off and placed in a cold 
frame till planting-time arrives. The 
propagation of any particular plants re- 
quired for summer display may now be 
commenced. Rooted cuttings may be re- 
moved from the boxes in which they were 
struck, and potted up singly into large 
60-size pots In-a compost of loam, leat- 
mould, and sand. If specimen bedding 
plants are preserved from year to year, 
they flower very profusely. The best 
structure to keep them in during the 
winter is a cool house or pit in which 
sufficient heat can be employed to keep 
out frost. The plants should be kept 
moderately dry at the roots for the pre- 
sent; but they may be encouraged to 
commence growth again at ‘about the 
middle of February. 

VIOLETS IN FRAMES.—One of the most 
essential requirements of Violets is fresh 
air, and this must be supplied to the 
plants in the frames, while at the same 
time cald draughts should be prevented. 
The lights should be removed for an hour 
or two in the middle of the day during 
favourable weather. Remove any decay- 
ing leaves or any that show signs of 
disease as soon as they are observed, and 
stir the surface soil frequently. Work in 
the rock garden now consists in cutting 
off all dead tops, weeding and forking the 
ground—now that most of the bulbs are 
pushing through—top-dressing all plants 
that require dt, filling up all hollows, clear- 


‘ing out vacant spaces and pockets and 


refilling with such soil as will suit the 
plants that are intended to occupy them 
later. Many of the stronger-growing 
subjects need to be curtailed periodically, 
or they may smother choicer subjects. 
In the case of dwarf-growing subjects, 
pieces should be pulled away; but with 
taller subjects the knife must be used. 
By cutting more of the underlying than 
the overlying shoots it is possible to re- 
duce the plants without making them 
appear unsightly for weeks afterwards. 
After this work has been done it will be 
found that some of the roots are exposed. 
These and the whole surface should be 
top-dressed with suitable compost. Any 
plants that are deteriorating owing to 
unsuitable soil should be carefully litted, 
the old soil taken out, and replaced with 
new and suitable compost before replant- 
ing. Rhododendrons and Azaleas planted 
in raised beds have been given a top-dress- 
ing of decayed cow-manure, turfy loam, 
and peat in equal parts. These are sur- 


face-rooting plants, and should never be 
disturbed by forking the soil. The sur- 
face may be lightly raked over with an 
iron rake previous to applying the top- 
dressing, which should be trodden firm 
while dry. F, W. GALLOP. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Fruit-tree _ pruning. — Where from 
various causes this is still in arrears, an 
effort to cope with it should be made, so 
that it will not clash with other matters 
of a routine nature which will soon be re- 
quiring attention. Besides all this, there 
is yet the question of giving the trees their 
annual cleansing to be thought of, as this 
cannot be carried out in a proper manner 
until the pruning and training have been 
brought to a conclusion. Reference to 
previous notes will afford information as 
to treatment of the various kinds of fruits 
usually cultivated in a garden, with the 
exception of Peaches and Nectarines and 
the pruning of orchard trees, both of 
which will be touched upon in the near 
future. 

Training.—This, like the foregoing, 
should, where necessary, be advanced with 
all possible despatch. Under existing 
conditions the same amount of care and 
time cannot be bestowed on training as 
is usually the case when this department 
is made one of the leading features of an 
establishment; but, at the same time, 


shreds and ties should. at least be 
examined, to see that no accident 
occurs later in the season, when the 


branches may have to sustain a weight of 
fruit. To this end all faulty shreds should 
be renewed, and, with regard to ties, the 
difficulty experienced by many in_ obtain- 
ing twine can be met where Osiers are 
grown in the locality by pressing these 
into service. Osiers form very efficient 
and durable supports for all the larger 
wood or branches of fruit-trees, and in my 
young days they were extensively used for 
the purpose. With a little practice they 
can be attached to the studs and nails in 
the walls, and afterwards passed round 
the branches and fastened off as quickly 
as when twine is used. They are also 
useful for securing Raspberry canes to 
their supports, and other purposes, when 
ordinary tying material is not available. 
The variety of Osier best adapted for the 
purpose is that known as the Basford, the 
shoots of which, while of a convenient 
length, are slender, pliant; tough, and 
easy to manipulate. 

Fruit-tree cleansing.—This should be 
proceeded with in all cases where the pre- 
viously mentioned operations are nearing 
or have been brought to an-end. Jor 
effecting a general cleansing of both stems 
and branches there is nothing to equal 
caustic alkali solution, made either with 
or without the addition of pearl ash or 
potash. A solution made with 2 Ib. 
caustic soda with 14 lb. soft soap added 
makes a wash equally as efficient as that 
made from the older formula when winter 
spraying was not so extensively prac- 
tised as is now the case. Trees suffering 
from any particular form of insect or 
fungoid pest should be dealt with accord- 





ing to the merits of the case. For in- 
stance, the woolly aphis or American 
blight may be painted over with the 


caustic wash; but, on account of its far 
greater penetrative power, paraffin -emul- 
sion will be found a more satisfactory 
remedy. This should be vigorously 
brushed in after cleaning out the wounds 
in the bark, where the insects are found in 
colonies in varying numbers. They are 
also often to be found on the roots just 
beneath the surface; and when such is the 
case they should be laid bare and painted 
over with the emulsion. Caustic wash 
will, if vigorously applied with a stubby 
old paint brush, prove an efficient remedy 
for mussel-scale, as spraying has little or 
no effect on this insect. Brown-scale 
attacks should be similarly dealt with, as 
spraying has no effect on the hard brown 
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egg-cases. Canker, when general, is diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Amputation of the 
worst-affected branches is sometimes 
necessary ; but, as a rule, the best way is 
to cut out, as far as possible, all dead 
material in the wounds, wash them with 
caustic alkali solution, and when dry dress 
thoroughly with Stockholm, tar or knot- 
ting. This should be done before the 
trees are sprayed. In this instance, and 
in that of cases where scab and brown-rot 
have been prevalent, the trees should be 
sprayed with ‘something of a fungicidal 
nature ; but if time can be spared, the best 
way is to spray with the caustic wash now 
and with Bordeaux mixture prior to the 
trees coming into leaf, at full strength; 
and at half strength om two or three oc- 
casions after the blossoming period is past. 
A 10-gallon solution of caustic wash is 
needed for all kinds of fruits, except 
Peaches, Apricots, and Sweet Cherries, for 
which the solution should be diluted suffi- 
ciently to make 12 gallons. Before com- 
mencing to spray, rake up prunings and 
other rubbish from beneath the trees and 
burn, scattering the ashes over the sur- 
face afterwards. 

Manuring.—Push on with the manuring 
of fruit-trees and of the guarters in 
general, particularly where bush fruits are 
grown extensively. The ground between 
the latter can then, after the spreading of 
the manuré—Raspberries excepted—be 
dug, after which enclose the bushes with 
nets if birds are found to be picking out 
the buds. Dusting them over with soot 
when damp from rain or fog acts as a de- 
terrent, but it must be renewed as often 
as necessary, as rain washes it off. Lime 
and soot in equal quantities may, if pre- 
ferred, be used instead of soot only. A 
mixture is also to be had from horticul- 
tural sundriesmen which when applied as 
directed preserves the buds of Plums and 
bush fruit from bird attacks. 

Kitchen garden.—Digging and getting 
the ground in the vegetable quarters in 
order for cropping for the coming season 
must receive every consideration and be 
pressed on with now in earnest, so that 
all will be in readiness when the time 
arrives for starting to plant and sow. 
The making of hotbeds for the forcing of 
Potatoes, Lettuces, Radishes, and, last, 
but by no means least, Shorthorn or fore- 


ing Carrots must be attended to at once. 


if not already done, as by the time the 
beds are ready for sowing and planting 
there will be a perceptible increase in the 
duration of daylight. The forcing of Sea- 
kale and Rhubarb where grown outdoors 
will in many cases now be started with, 
for which purpose there should be a good 
reserve of tree leaves to draw upon, unless 
stable litter is plentiful. Where much of 
the latter is employed, care must be taken 
to see that over-heating and scalding of 
the crowns in either case do not occur. 
One half of the crowns of the latest lot of 
Seakale should, after being cleaned, be 
covered down with soil or mounds of ashes 
from 18 inches to 2 feet in height. This 
batch will take up the supply when fore- 
ing comes to an end. The second half of 
the crowns should be covered down in a 
similar manner early next month to afford 
the latest supply of all. 


Seed orders.—The supply of seeds being 
more or less limited, the greatest economy 
will have to be practised in regard to what- 
ever may be required, and no more of any- 
thing should be ordered than is absolutely 
necessary. Before dispatching orders, the 
contents of the seed-drawers ‘should be 
examined to see if there is anything which 
may render the buying in_of new on this 
occasion unnecessary. Orders for seed 
Potatoes should be made out and dis- 
patched for early fulfilment, as the de- 
mand will no doubt be excessive this 
season, A 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Bush fruits.—It is necessary to make 
new plantations from time to time to re- 
place old bushes that have ceased to be 







‘current year’s growth. 





profitable. Autumn is the best time for 
planting, but if the work still has to be 
done, it should be taken ‘in hand at the 
first favourable opportunity; but on no 
account when the ground is very wet. 
The fresh bushes should be planted by 
themselves on a piece of ground where 
they can be easily protected from the 
birds. The ground should have been pre- 
viously trenched and well manured, as the 
soil cannot be made too rich for bush 
fruits, which generally occupy ithe sameé 
eround for several years. | Gooseberries 
and Red and White Currants should be 
allowed a distance of 5 feet between the 
plants and 6 feet between the rows. 
Black Currants require more space be- 
tween each plant, and the same additional 
space between the rows. Spread out the 
roots carefully when planting, amd do not 
plant too deep. Tread the soil firmly 
about the roots as the work proceeds. 
After planting is completed, spread a 
mulch of half-decayed manure over the 
eround, and do not prune the bushes until 
late in the spring. If the bushes on old 
plantations have not been pruned, no time 
should be lost in carrying out the work. 
Thin and shorten more iseverely the spurs 
in those varieties of Gooseberries that are 
required for dessert. Shorten the spurs 
on the Red and White Currant bushes to 
two or three buds, and the leading shoots 
to a length of about 8 inches. Remove 
the old wood from Black Currant bushes, 
and leave the young and vigorous shoots 
unpruned. When the pruning has been 
completed collect all prunings and remove 
them to the fire heap. Apply a good 
dressing of manure to all the bushes. 
The quarter devoted to 


Raspberries are now receiving attention. 


Last year’s fruiting canes were removed | 


soon after the crop was gathered, and all 
that is now necessary is to thin out any 
young canes where they are too thick, 
tying the remainder neatly to the wires. 
The canes are tied about 8 inches apart 
on the wires. When this has been done, 
all weeds will be cleared from the soil, the 
surface carefully pricked up with a fork, 
and a good mulch of rich farmyard manure 
given. Autumn - fruiting Raspberries 
should be cut down to the ground-level, as 
the fruit as borne on the new canes of the 
Care should be 
taken to thin out the new shoots to a 
reasonable number early in the season, so 


that the remainder may develop into 
strong, wellaripened canes, capable of 

bearing ia satisfactory crop of fruit. 
Chrysanthemums.—A good batch of 


cuttings to furnish plants for general de- 
coration will now be inserted in 3-inch 
pots filled with a light sandy compost. 
After they have been watered they are put 
into a frame placed on the staging of a 
cool house. The frame is kept closed 
until roots are formed, when ventilation is 
given gradually. As soon as sufficiently 
rooted they are removed from the frame 
and placed near the glass in the same 
house. Later, the plants will be placed 
near the glass in a brick pit that can be 
securely protected from frost. The cut- 
tings of 


Perpetual - flowering Carnations that 
were inserted in October and potted into 
thumb pots as soon as rooted wall now be 
shifted to 33-inch pots, using a compost 
consisting principally of good fibrous loam 
with the addition of a little leaf-mould, 
mortar rubble, and silver sand. They are 
placed on a shelf near the glass in a house 
where a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. is maintained. Another good 
batch of cuttings will now be inserted, as 
described in previous notes. 

Carrots.—Frequent sowings will be 
made during the next three months to en- 
sure a regular supply. of. young, tender 
roots. These are grown in _ portable 
frames on mild hotheds, a_finely-sifted, 
light compost, which is made moderately 
firm before sowing, being used. My 
favourite varieties for this purpose are 
Sutton’s Inimitable Forcing, Carter’s 


| good as larger 


Golden Ball, and Early Nantes. As soon 


as the young plants can be seen, air must ~ 


be admitted in sufficient quantity to pre- 
vent the growths becoming drawn, and 
frequent waterings with rain-water will be 
necessary, a 

Early Potatoes.—The tubers for forc- 
ing were selected a few weeks ago, placed 
in shallow boxes, and stood in a , ary 
shed where there is plenty of light and 
air. These have now formed short, stout 
shoots, and forcing of the earliest batch 
will be commenced. I find it a good plan 
to grow this batch in 9-inch pots. 
this system tubers are more readily 
formed, owing to the growth being im- 
peded, while the plants can be moved 
easily from one structure to another. 
The pots are not more than haif-filled with 
turfy loam at present, and the tubers just_ 
covered. Very little water is required 
for the first few weeks. Top-dressings of 
half loam and half Jeaf-mould, with a 
little wood ashes, will be given from time 
to time as the hamlm extends. Excellent 
varieties for early forcing are Sharpe’s 
Express, Sharpe’s Victor, May Queen, 
and Myatt’s Ashleaf. IF: 

Tomatoes.—Plants grown for fruiting 
in winter have yielded good supplies. It 
is necessary to prevent the atmosphere of 
the house becoming stagnant. Keep the 
roots in a moderately dry condition, and 
maintain an even atmospheric. tempera- 
ture of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. Liquid 
manure is applied at every alternate 
watering to plants swelling their fruits. 
Plants raised from seed sown last autumn 
will shortly be ready for transferring to 
their fruiting-pots. These are kept as 
near to the glass as convenient and grown 
as sturdy as possible. Another good sow- 
ing will now be made of three or four reli- 
able varieties. : 

Mushrooms.—New beds are made up at 
short intervals, therefore very little fire 
heat is required to maintain a suitable 
warmth in the Mushroom-house, and this 
system has the advantage of lessening 
the amount of damping which the use of 
artificial heat necessitates. A covering 
of straw is placed on the surface of the 
beds in order to equalise the conditions of 
moisture, ete. EW 








SCOTLAND. 
Coleus thyrsoideus.— Among plants now 


in bloom in the stove, this, by reason of . 


its colour, is noteworthy. Blue flowers 
are never too plentiful, and the spikes of 
this plant are“of a particularly good shade. 
One or two plants are now flowering for 
the second year, these having been saved 
in spring for providing cuttings, and as an 
experiment were retained. The wood of 
the second year is quite hard and firm, 
and, while the plants are blooming. well, 
the success of the experiment has not been 
so great as to encourage repetition. In- 
stead of the usual 8-inch pots, the young 
plants have been grown in 5-inch pots. 
With regular feeding, they are almost as 
ieces formerly were, and 
they are certainly less leggy, and not in- 
ferior in point of flowering. When in 
bloom, C. thyrsoideus will do well enough 
in a greenhouse, but until then it prefers. 
the heat of the stove. 


Early seed sowing.—I do not know that 
there is a great deal gained by being in a 
hurry with.seed sowing in the dull days 
round about the New Year. There are 
some things, however, which from use and 
wont are generally sown in the early days 
of January. Begonias, Gloxinias, and 
Streptocarpi are cases in point, Sown in 
pans, covered with a sheet of glass, and 
placed upon a shelf in the stove, germina-. 
tion is fairly rapid. Afterwards, trouble 
is apt to follow in the way of damping, 
so great care is needed to prevent this. 
Pricking off as soon as the seedlings can 
be handled is the best preventive of damp- 
ing. In the case of minute seeds, such 
as, those referred to, the pans ought to 
be made ready before the packets are 
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opened. A little finely-sifted silver sand 
mixed with ithe seeds ensures regular sow- 
ing, and does away with the necessity of 
covering them after sowing. Watering is 
best done by placing the pans in saucers 
of water when moisture is needed. 


Greenhouse plants for .summer and 
autumn.—Many of us will wish to make 
as good a display as possible during the 
forthcoming season and yet wish to have 
plants which, while showy, are not difficult 
to rear and which do not require parti- 
cularly skilled labour. Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Begonias, and Fuchsias we have 
always with us; and to supplement. these 
and provide a succession, some of the 
older plants might be remembered when 
seeds are being ordered. A good batch or 
two of Balsams—either Rose-flowered or 
Camellia-flowered—is easily raised. — Tall 
plants may be found in the annual Hibis- 
cus or among the Cleomes. — Few plants 
are more showy than the crimson or yel- 
low Celosias. Celsia cretica gives a wel- 
come touch of primrose-yellow. The 
double Lobelia Kathleen Mallard is easily 
propagated from cuttings. Indeed, a look 
through a flower-seed list will recall many 
old favourites, all easily grown and all 
of which will succeed under ordinary 
routine attention, in addition to being, 
probably, a breakaway from the green- 
house plants hitherto grown—a fact not 
to be lost sight of. All these seeds are 
quite inexpensive. ‘ 


Soil, etc., for sowing ought now, in 
bulk, to be brought under cover in view 
of the approaching sowing season. If 
stored in an open shed sufficient moisture 
will be retained, and portions can be 
brought in as required. In order to warm 
the soil, it is a good plan to place it 
the night before using upon the floor of a 
greenhouse or upon a flue. This does not 
entail much trouble, and the precaution, 
trifling as it may appear, sometimes makes 
all the. difference between success and 
failure in the case of delicate seeds. In 
clean pans are desirable, and 
‘Moss where used for drainage ought to be 
sterilised or baked in order to kill lurk- 
ing slugs, their eggs, or other pests. 


Fig-trees in pots.—It is seldom neces- 
sary to repot Fig-trees once they have 
reached a large size; but it is a good plan 
to topdress the plants every year. If this 
has not beeh attended to the-work ought 
not to be longer delayed, as the time is 
at hand when a start must be made. 


- Meantime, the treés may be stood in an 


unheated house, or even in a sheltered 
spot out-of-doors, so that they will more 
readily respond to heat when they are 
housed. Here, meantime, the culture of 
Figs in pots under glass is being given 
up. It as intended to plant the trees in 
the open, some against a wall, and others, 
experimentally, in a well-exposed border 
in the open. The trees are, until spring, 
being accommodated in a sheltered place, 
protected by a Beech hedge. 


Planting.—In the course of unpacking 
some Apple-trees during the week it was 
found that another variety had been sub- 
stituted for one of those ordered, the re- 
mark being made by the sender that the 
variety sent would be found equally as 
satisfactory as that ordered. That is all 
very well; but nurserymen ought not to 
substitute one variety for another with- 


-out, at least, ascertaining their customer’s 


wishes in» the matter. It so happened 


that the substituted variety is not satis- 


factory here; but, rather than incur the 
trouble of returning, it was retained. In 
planting Apple-trees—indeed, all fruit- 
trees—long, thongy roots, devoid of fibre, 
ought to be cut off, and the tips of those 
injured during lifting should be cut 
smooth with a sharp knife. After plant- 
ing, a soaking of tepid water will do no 
harm, even should the soil appear to be 
wet enough. This is especially true when 
wall trees are being planted; and a mulch 
of strawy litter will conserve sufficient 
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Peaches on walls.—In some seasons in 
this district thé foliage hangs for such a 
long time that the annual cleaning and 
training cannot be attended to for a con- 
siderable time after the other wall trees 
have been finished. For once in a way, 
the trees were bare of leaves early in De- 
cember, and now a beginning has been 
made among them. ~All the ties are un- 
loosed, the branches and shoots washed 
over, and superfluows; badly-placed, or in- 
jured wood cut out. Retraining is then 
proceeded with, sufficient wood being laid 
in to furnish the wall without overcrowd- 
ing. Some trees are trained upon wires, 
others are secured to the wall by the older 
method of nailing. Personally, in the case 
of Peaches on outside walls, I prefer 
nailing, as [ think that, being close to the 
wall, the shoots, when breaking into leaf, 
are less liable to be affected by the 
draught which circulates between them 
and the wall in the case of wired trees. 
We do not suffer from leaf-blister in the 
case of Peaches in these gardens, no 
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matter what the spring may be; but in 


cold springs blister is troublesome among 
Nectarines. 

Small fruits.—In order to get the work 
among small fruits out of hand, a con- 
siderable amount of progress was made 
during the week with the turning over of 


the quarters among the bushes. Red 
Currants and Black Currants . were 


attended to, a good allowance of short 
manure having been previously spread 
among them. For obvious reasons, 
nothing lke deep digging is attempted— 
indeed, among Black Currants the manure 
was merely pricked in with the fork. I 
have known Black Currants succeed quite 
well without either forking or digging for 
a series of years; but when the surface is 
broken, however lightly, hoeing during 
the summer months is much more easily 
done. A somewhat large break of White 
Currants will be attended to in the coming 
week. W. MoGurroc. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 











T— BEES?’ Guarantested ROSES] 





The National Rose Society’s Selections. 
Bees’ Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 


Garden Roses 
SELECTION “A.” 

24 best and most popular 
roses for general purposes. 
A splendid 16 6 Carriage 
assortment. / paid. 
Caroline Testout(ht),sal.pk, 10d. 
Karlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose 11d. 
Ecarlate. (ht), scarlet - - lid. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lld. 
Frau Karl Druschki(hp),w. 11d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 11d, 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet 11d. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht),carm. 11d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 10d. 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh 11d. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot - lid. 
LadyAshtown(ht),deep pk. 10d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),yel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed.Herriot,prawn red 11d, 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),sil.ro. 10d. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. lld. 
Mme. Ravary(ht),orange y. 10d. 
Mme.Segond Weber (ht),sal. 11d. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink - lid. 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white - lld. 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 
12 chosen chiefly for their 


“abundant delicious scent. 


Colouring 8/ Carriage 
gorgeous. . pald. 

Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 9d. 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crim. 11d. 
George Dickson(ht),vel.cri. 11d. 
GeneralJacqueminot(hp),cr. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht),crimson 1ld. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red 11d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 10d. 
LadyAlice Stanley(ht),pink 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per),red 11d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “ F.” 
12 charmingly coloured and 
daintily formed in bud. 


Last well 9/ Carriage 
when cut. a paid. 
Harry Kirk (t), yellow - lid 


LadyHillingdon(t),apri.yel. 11d. 
LadyRoberts(t),reddishapri. 11d, 
Liberty (t),velvety crimson 10d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht),rose 11d. 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow 1/- 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow 11d. 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink 11d, 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white 11d. 
Richmond (ht), scarlet ~ 1ld. 
Sunburst (ht),cadmium yel. 11d. 


HARDY FRUIT 
“Falstaff” Selection. 
Test Sorise 20 / Strong trees. 
All hardy " Carriage paid. 

J Bramiley’s Apple, cooker. 

} Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

] Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

] Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat, 
1 The Czar Plum, cook or eat. 

) Victoria Plum, cook or eat. 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

] Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant Black Currant. 

4 Whinham’s Gooseberry. 
12 Superlative Raspberry, best. 

All are very free-bearing, hardy, 

thrifty sorts. 





~Excelsa (W.), bril. scarlet 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “ K.” 

12 first-class sorts, suitable 
for general use, 

Do well ¥, 
everywhere. /- paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Fisher Holmes(hp),cri.scar. 9d. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. 
H. E. Richardson(ht),crim. 11d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. 10d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 1ld. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p, 10d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp),rose pink 9d. 


Gold Medal Roses 
SELECTION “1.” 


Carriage 


12 newer sorts, all gold 
medallists but two. eer 
Creme de arriage 
la creme. 9/6 paid. 


British Queen(ht),snowyw. 11d. 
Dehs. of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deeperi. 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 11d. 
LadyPirrie(ht),coppery-sal. 11d. 
LeslieHolland (ht),vermilion llc, 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream  ~- lldi 
Mme.F.Herriot (per.)pr.red 1Jd. 
M.de Sinety(ht),gold bronze 1/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie(ht),white 11d. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden - 1/- 
Willowmere (per.),coral pk. 11d. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION “S.” 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, Dergoisg, &e. 
All very arriage 
vigorous. 5/3 paid. 
Alberic Barbier(W.),yellow 1/- 
American Pillar(cl.,P.),pink 1/- 
Blush Rambler (c].P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink fs 
Hiawatha (cl.P.), crim.wh. 1/- 


BEDDING PLANTS 
Carriage Paid Y 
Wallflowers, red -1/6 6/6 
a » Yellow 1/6 6/6 
Forget-me-not,blue 1/6 6/6 
Canterbury Bells - 2/- 11/- 
IcelandPoppies,mad3/- 16/- 
Polyanthus, mad, - 3/- 16/- 
Sweet Williams - 1/9 10/- 
CABBAGE PLANTS, 
April Queen 


Flower of Spring 1/- per 
Winningstadt 20, 3/6 
Enfield Market — per 100 
Wheeler’s Imperial ps 
Drumhead Savoy mas 
Prizetaker Red Paid 
— 
HARDY FLOWERS 
Continuous 6 / Carriage 
display. 2 paid. 
Alkanet, blue Lupin, yellow. 


M’mas Daisy, lil. Iris, rich blue, 
Marguerite, white Pyrethrum, 1}ft. 
Larkspur, violet. TFleabane, mauve 
M’mas Daisy, ma, Hybrid, C’mbine. 
Dragon’s-head, car. Pink Knotweed. 
Larkspur, blue Avens, scarlet 
M’mas Daisy, pk. Catmint, lavender 
Red Elecampane. Blue Bellflower. 
Scarlet Campion. - Blue Flax. 

Blue Lupin. Golden Marguerite 
White Bellflower, Mimulus, scarlet 
Poppy, Pink. Jacob’s ladder 
White Lupin Speedwell, blue. 
Gypsophila Double Pyrethrumw 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION ‘“ B.” 

24 specially-selected varieties. 

Assurea 1 6 Carriage 
prize winners. / paid. 
Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet 11d. 
BessieBrown(ht),creamyw. 11d, 
British Queen (ht), white - lld. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp),crimson 9d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink 11d. 
Dean. Hole (ht), silvery rose 11d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.cri. 11d. 
Ethel Maicolm (ht),ivory w. 11d. 
Gl.deC.Guinoisseau(hp),ver. 9d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),vel.crim. 11d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - 11d. 
Jonkhéer J.L.Mock(ht),car. 11d, 
Leslie Holland (ht),sear.cri. 11d. 
Mabel Drew (ht),canary yel. 11d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mrs. C. West(ht),shell pink 11d. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tintedw. 11d. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht),ap. 11d. 
Mrs. AndrewCarnegie(ht),w. 1ld. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink 11d. 
Mrs.Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh 11d. 
UlrichBrunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Town Roses 
SELECTION ‘“ EK.” 

12 sorts proved suitable for 
growing in smoke. 73 
Immensel carriage 
eteraper ted 8/3 paid. 
CarolineTestout (ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Dr.O’Donel Browne(ht),ear. 11d. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white lld. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. 1ld. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car. 11d. 
J. B. Clark(ht),deep scarlet 11d. 
La Tosea (ht),silvery pink - 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot(per.),red 11d. 
Mmms.Ravary (ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Dwarf Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “I.” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. i 
Surprisingly 9/ Carriage 

effective. = paid. 
A.R.Goodwin(per.),sal.pink 11d. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - 1ld. 
Dchs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - lld. 
Earlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 11d. 
LadyPirrie(ht),apricotpink 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Molly S. Crawford(t),white 11d. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indianyel. 11d. 
Rayon d@’Or (hb),orange cad. 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


HARDY SHRUBS 
“Hey Presto” Selection 
Suitable towns’ 6 Carriage 
small gardens. Paid. 
Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 
Double Gorse, yellow. 
Sea Tamarisk, soft pink. 
Spirza, Anthony Waterer, red. 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 
Golden Broom, rich yellow. 
Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Piptanthus, new, from China. 
Giant Mock Orange, white. 
Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender, true fragrant sort. 
Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 
Golden Forsythia, very choice. - 
May Broom, very pretty. 





For Illustrations in Colour 


and descriptions see Catalogue No, 58, 
issued last season. A few spare copies 
post free on request, 
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A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2d. 


Booklet of 32 pages ; tells you all you 
are likely to want to know about roses. 
a stamps with catalogue, order or 
alone. 
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BEES. 


FEEDING BEES. 

BEING a reader of GARDENING, I have seen 
an article on bee-keeping in your issue 
dated December 15th. I have started 
bee-keeping, and last spring I got two 
hives of bees. One is a swarm and the 
other is a stock that I bought. Owing to 
the bad year, I have been advised to feed 
them through this winter. I have never 
kept bees before, and, therefore, under- 
stand very little about them. I still have 
them in tivo straw skeps, and, in order to 
make them pay, would you advise me to 
put them into bar frames? These being 
very* expensive, could “you suggest a 
cheaper way of hiving them? Could you 
also let me know how to prevent them 
from swarming? — W. G. BARNETT, 
Bantry House, Bantry. 

[The success in bee-keeping recorded in 
the issue of December 15th, 1917, to which 
you refer, showing a harvest of 212 Ib. of 
honey from one stock of bees last sum- 
mer, is, as I stated, very unusual, and is 
the fortune of few beekeepers. The 
ordinary bee-keeper aims at about 40 Ib. 
to 50 Ib. per hive, though often he secures 
G0 Ib. to 70 lb. Much depends, however, 
upon the season and locality, as well as 
the attention the owner gives his bees and 
the skill with which he works them. I 
gave full particulars of the particular in- 
stance in the article in question. 

Feeding of bees in winter is only neces- 
sary if during summer they did not store 
enough food for their own sustenance. 
Supposing the introduction of candy be 
found necessary at this time of year, it is 
most important to do it at the warmest 
time of day, and rapidly, replacing all 
quilts at once, to avoid chilling the bees. 
Messrs. Pascall, of Blackfriar’s-road, 
S.B. 1, provide candy at 4s. 10d., posit free, 
for five 1 lb. cakes. To make bee-keeping 
profitable, it is imperative to use standard 
pbar-frame hives. You must either make 
your own, and crates also, and purchase 
the bar-frames, ete., “or set yourself up 
with hives fitted complete from a dealer, 
at a cost of about 35s. each. The hive 
most popular in this country, and. the 
easiest to manage, is that known as the 
W.B.C. hive. Detailed instructions for its 
manufacture at home would occupy too 
much space here,-and so I would recom- 
mend a visit, for the purpose of taking 
measurements, either to an apiary which 
includes such a hive, or to a shop where 
you may examine one in order to copy it. 
A good handbook would help you in this 
and other matters. Try either Digges’ 
“Practical Bee Guide” (3s.) or Geary’s 
“Bees for Pleasure and Profit’? (1s.). 
Both give instructions for making a hive, 
which, though not of the W.B.C. type, is 
a serviceable kind, and the one (in Geary’s 
book) with which, as a fact, I myself 
commenced some years ago, and still, of 
course, possess. The latter book is the 
shorter. and simpler. 

For prevention of swarming, I would 
refer you to GARDENING of May 26th, 1917, 
obtainable direct from this office for 23d., 
post free. 

Your bees must be ** driven’’ from your 
skeps next spring into bar frame hives, 
in the manner described in either of the 
above-mentioned books. The operation is 
perfectly simple. 

A reference to the ‘* Bee’”’ article pub- 
lished on December Sth, 1917, would, I 
think, be of service to you, also.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Restocking apiary.—I read your articles 
on bees with interest. I have kept bees 
for some years; but, unfortunately, lost 
them all through diseasé, and have this 
year been tinable to obtain others. I ap- 


plied to the Board of Agriculture, and 
received pamphlets, but no information as 
to source of supply. I tried the British 
Bee-keepers’ Association and various bee- 
keepers in this county (Essex) with no 
success. A letter addressed to the Essex 


Beekeepers’ Association, Chelmsford, was 


returned through the Dead Letter Office. 
Can you tell me where next year fine 
swarms are likely to be obtainable? The 
information would, no doubt, be useful to 
many other amateurs besides myself.— 
G. V. THOMAS. pe 

[We are sorry to hear of tthe loss of your 
bees through disease, and also of your 
non-success in your attempts to restock 
your apiary. We can but offer you 
further names of people who, in normal 
circumstances, lay themselves out to trade 
in swarms and stocks of bees. Try Mr. 
3urt, Stroud-road, Gloucester; Mr. S. H. 
Smith, 30, Maid’s Causeway, Cambridge ; 
or (for Dutch bees, said to be immune 
from Isle of Wight disease) Mr. J. C. B. 
Mason, The Bee Farm, Bures, Suffolk. 
Mr. W. Jackson, The White House, 
Alrewas, near Burton-on-Trent, a skilful 
and successful amateur, has a good, ap- 
parently disease-resisting, strain of bees, 
and he might possibly promise you a 
swarm or two. In the meantime, all your 
apparatus must be carefully disinfected, 
by scorching where possible, as well as by 
washing in a strong carbolic solution 


(one part carbolic, two parts water). We 
should have thought the British Bee- 


keepers’ Association, at their head- 
quarters, would have been able to tell you 
from whom to buy bees; but you say they 
eannot. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Aspidistra in bad health (Z. B.).— 
Your plant evidently requires repotting, 
which you will now have to defer until the 
end of March or early in April. Leaves 
that split and are turning yellow most 
frequently continue to do this, and in the 
end die off, particularly if the start as from 
the point of the leaf. You do not say 
how long the plants have been in the pre- 
sent pots\and soil. Perhaps you have 
been keeping the plants too wet and allowed 
the water to stand in the saucer, which 
would cause the failure. When you do 
pot give plenty of drainage, using soil not 
overloaded with manure, and. potting 
firmly. The Aspidistra is quite content in 
a dark corner—a fact that renders it 
doubly valuable for rooms. 

Flower border (V.).—Unless you are 
prepared to lift all plants and bulbs now 
in the border, then manure the ground 
well, and deeply dig it, replanting either 
afterwards or during digging, we should 
certainly not advise digging it whilst full 
of roots, as great harm might be done. 
You may do the hfting, digging, and re- 
planting of all plants and bulbs if done 
expeditiously, and not only can you then 
plant more regularly or thinly, but some 
large things may be divided. You would 
find the result next year a great gain. 
Rather than dig the ground, as it is full 
of roots, better top-dress with rich 
material, and then in the spring, after 
everything has made some growth, you 
can very lightly point in the dressing 
without doing the roots or bulbs any 
harm. 

FRUIT. 

Pruning Black Currants (7’.).—It is a 
very simple matter to prune old bushes of 
Black Currants—in fact, they want very 
little pruning in the usual acceptance of 
the term. It is only necessary to cut 
away old and weak wood, replacing it with 
young shoots from the bottom of the 
bushes. It is the suckers that come from 
the ground that one wants to encourage, 
and if very crowded thin them out. ° 
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Transplanting fruit - trees (7’.).— 


Whether you can remove fruit-trees from. 


one garden to another with suecess de- 
pends very much on the age of the trees, 
the condition of their roots, and the care 
taken in lifting and replanting them. 
Open a trench well round each tree, then 
remove the soil down to the roots, and so 
undermine them that all the roots come 
out uninjured. Before replanting—and 
let that be done as speedily as possible, 
that the roots do not get dry—prune off 
any bruised or broken ends. In replant- 
ing do not set too deeply, and place all 
the roots out neatly and evenly in the 
holes. Leave the top. pruning until 
March. The abundance of wood ‘may help 
to quicken root action. Then prtine or cut 
back the previous season’s growth fairly 
hard, and that should cause good growth 
to follow on heads and roots the same 
season. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pig-manure (P. 7’. Smith).—This is very 
rich in nitrogen, and when allowed to 
undergo a certain amount of decomposi- 
tion before being used is then more valu- 
able than either horse or cow manure. As 
to whether it is a suitable manure for-your 
soil, we are unable to say, as you do not 
state what the character of the soil is. 
For a light, sandy soil it would not 
answer so well for Tufted Pansies as well 
rotted cow-manure, owing to its being of 
a more heating nature, but for soils of 


able. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


queries in our issue of December 29th, 
1917, page 689. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—H. /. Joly.—The 
Spindle-tree (Kuonymus europzeus). 
J. W. Morley.—l, Adiantum concinnum 
latum; 2, Adiantum Capillus Veneris; 3, 
Nephrolepis exaltata cristata. HoM.D. 
Bracknell.—The white flower sent for 











apparently, a -species .of Helichrysum, 
which’ cannot be identified without better 
material. It could probably be grown out- 
of-doors from seed sown in April. The 
term Cape Snowdrop is probably applied 
to Ornithogalum lacteum. This plant 


a frame. 


Names of fruits.—/. C.—Apples: 1, 
Ross Nonpareil; 2, Alfriston; 3, Bram- 
ley’s; 4, French Crab. II, C.—Apples: 
1, Sturmer; 2, Blenheim Orange; 3, 
Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, Golden Noble.— 
G,—Apples: 1, Alfriston; 2, Wellington ; 
3, Lane’s Prince Albert; 4, Lady Hen- 
nikér. F. D. L.—Pears: 1, Glou_Mor- 
ceau ; 2,-Nouvelle Fulvie ; 3, Winter Nelis. 
Apple: 4, Alfriston. 7. F.—Apples: 1, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling; 2, Rymer; 3, 
Wellington. Pear: Zephirin Gregbire. 
S, W. P.—Pears: 1, Durondeau; 2, 
Beurré Bose. Apples: 3, Newton Wonder ; 
4, Sturmer. H,. N.—Apples: 1, Golden 
Spire; 2, Adam’s Pearmain. 


























Trial of autumn-fruiting Strawberries at 
Wisley.—A trial of  autumn-fruiting 
Strawberries will be carried out in the 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society 
during 1918. Twenty plants of each 
variety intended for trial, or a packet of 
seeds, should reach the Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, on or 


may be had on application. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


i, P. Drxon anp Sons, Lrp., Hull.— 
List of Sceds, 1918. ‘ 

JNO. Battery, Sarnian Nurseries, 
Guernsey.—List of Tomato Plants. 

Jas. Peace, Thornhill Edge, Dewsbury, 
Yorks.—Catalogue of Decorative and Market 
Chrysanthemums. 


Sturs anD Groot, Enkhuizen, Holland. 


—General Price List of Flower Seeds. 


medium and heavy texture it iis very suit- 


Fern Lover.—See reply to your various 


name is not that of a bulbous plant, but, ~ 


can be grown in a sunny greenhouse or in. - 


before February 28th, 1918. Entry forms 
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WINTER COLOUR IN THH GARDEN. 


One of the most cogent reasons for mak- 
ing wild the tame garden is that the 
garden thus altered becomes far more 
beautiful and interesting all through our 
long and tedious winters. Formerly it— 
our garden, at any rate—was a dreary 
expanse of black earth and green Grass, 
broken only by an occasional hedge or 
patch of shrubbery, and this just while 


spirits were at their lowest ebb, 
cowering inside chilled- bodies. Now, 


though the weather is, if possible, worse, 


there is, at any rate, something ‘cheerful 
to look at out of window—a warm glow of 
reds and rosy-brown and bronze. The 
PHILADELPHUSES are most valuable for 
the rich colour of their stems, such dwarf 
growers as Fantaisie and Manteau 
d’Hermine being especially pretty, for at 
every 4 inch or so of the stem are small, 
silky buds, white, as if it were set with 
seed pearls at every joint. One of the 
first steps towards bringing Nature into 
herbaceous borders is to plant plenty of 
these smaller hybrid Philadelphuses to- 
wards the front, where they will come 
close on to the path. They are sweet 
growers, neat in habit, and when thickly 
massed with bridal blossom, a true glory 
of early summer. Besides, they are very 
cheap. One gets more for one’s:money in 
flowering shrubs, anyway, than in most 
other forms of garden expenditure, since 
a shrub, once planted, goes on for years, 
gives no trouble, costs no labour, im- 
proves with time, and probably outlives 
its buyer. Lemoine’s lovely hybrids of 
Philadelphus vary from 4d. to 1s. each for 
the general run, in their raiser’s price 
list, thus for the cost of a couple of Cab- 
bages one gets a joy, practically, for-ever. 


In tthe same tones of red-bronze, th2 old, 


dry plumes of the 


ASTILBES take up the parable. Last 
year our gardener,- before he could be 
stopped, sheared them off, so much to my 
grief that I repaired the damage as far 
as possible by sticking their stiff stems 
into the ground as nearly as might be to 


resemble what they had been in growth. 


This time they stand- straight, and are 
really beautiful, from the tall Astilbe 
Dayidi, in life such a fine, unusual note 


of purple in jits flowering, through. its 
progeny, hybrids between it 


and other 


_ sorts, such as A. Lemoinei and A. sinensis, 
which are mostly midway in height, down 
_ to the tidy little old Astilbe Thunbergi. 


For some 
are. very 


reason all these _ Astilbes 
rare in gardens, even those 


"where the shrubby Spiras are plentiful. 


Yet nothing can be much more. beautiful 
than a good mass of such as Ceres, 
Queen of Salmons, Perle Rose, and Queen 


Alexandra (the only one of the pink 


Astilbes the public recognise, because it 
used to be sold in pots). Ours grow in 
a patch of half-shaded ground in-front of 


a Holly hedge, with some tall and old 


standard Apple-trees close by. They 


company with Azaleas, and a few small 
Rhododendrons coaxed to grow 


ina 


_ country where they are supposed not to 





say enough. 
_ birds admire its charming berries, since 


flourish much (what they seem to dislike 
_ isgetting dry at the roots in summer), and 
some plantings of Lenten Hellebores and 
 Pernettyas. Of the 


PERNETTYA as a winter beauty, I cannot 
I presume that even the 


ee —eeeee 


they actually leave them alone. I bought 
about two dozen of the gay little bright 
green bushes at an auction sale, .and 
though they have not grown higher than 


about 18 inches, they spread freely, and 


berry profusely, showing a _ delightful 
variety of colour—no two alike. Some of 
the waxy, and yet translucent, berries are 
red, some rose, some pale pink. One has 
fruit as big as small Cherries—this is a 
great treasure, bought years and years 
agoina pot at a Brighton greengrocer’s— 
hut the majority have fruits about the 
size of Holly berries. The one thing I 
have not got is a lilac-fruited Pernettya, 
and though all the catalogues say lilac 
berries exist, I have never seen them. 


LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA, which seeds rather 
too freely, and grows as fast as if it 
were worthless, is valuable in winter, its 
Bamboo-like stems showing such a depth 
of intense bluish-green, unlike anything 
else in the garden. Then there is the 
common 


VisurNnuM (VY. Opulus) of the West 
Country ‘woods, that keeps all through 
the worst of winters its pendulous 
bunches of Red-Currant-jelly-like berries, 
gay as jewels hung on the thin brown 
stems. These, too, the birds do not care 
about. The 


ZEBRA-STRIPED WULALIA, about 7 feet high, 
is quite dry, and pale primrose-yellow ; 
but its bleached flower-heads, like small 
and more jtasselled silver Pampas plumes, 
are proudly erect, and it strikes a 
pleasant note in ithe harmony. All these 
shrubs and plants are neat and upright in 
habit, not falling about or rotting on the 
damp ground. The 

WHITE DAPHNE MEZEREUM, so much 
earlier than the rosy forms, is like white 
coral between the bouts of frost that tem- 
porarily discourage it; while 

HAMAMELIS MOLLIS, tthe slow-growing, 
rather new, Witch Hazel, with the finest, 
queer, thready, gay, red and yellow stars 
of flowers all along its bare branches, is 
the brightest of all January comers. 


Mab. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Spindle-tree (Huonymus europzeus). 
—This is a fine subject for the shrubbery 
or wild garden, for its fruits are very 
attractive and unique. They appear in 
autumn, but are most conspicuous when 
the brightly-tinted foliage has fallen and 
the rich shell-pink pods break asunder 
and disclose the large and golden pea-like 
seed within. In the sunlight of a mid- 
winter day a well-berried Spindle-tree is 
a glorious sight.—N. WALES. 


The Indian Jasmine (J. humile) (syns. 
J. revolutum and J. Wallichianum).—As 
this beautiful evergreen Jasmine appears 
to be perfectly hardy in all but our coldest 
districts, it might be grown as a shrub 
in the open rather than against a wall, 
as is generally advised. Both in habit 
and form it is more suited to cultivation 
as a shrub, and when so grown soon de- 
velops into a singularly graceful bush. It 
flowers freely in congenial soil, the blos- 
suming period extending through summer 
into late autumn.—A. T. J. 


The Pearl-berry. — The  Pearl-berry 
(Margyricarpus setosus) is a charming 


plant for the rock garden, and is also 
quite at home on ae retaining wall, 
although not on am erdinary dry wall 
garden. ‘The tiny white flowers, which 
appear under the branches, are of no im- 
portanee, so far as regards beauty, but 
they are succeeded by white berries, like 
large pearls. It is of trailing habit, and 
is pleasing at all times, but especially so 
when examined closely when in fruit. 
This dainty plant is not too hardy, and 
may be lost. in a severe winter. Some- 
times it sows itself, and self-sown seed- 
lings frequently stand the winter. It is 
unwise to trust too much to this, and it is 
well to sow a few berries each year and 
keep the seedlings in a frame until spring, 
or put a few cuttings into a pot of sandy 
soil and place them in a cool greenhouse 
or frame until rooted,—S. ARNOTT. 





FRUIT. 


FRUIT FOR NORTH WALLS. 

Iv may, perhaps, be well to remind readers 
who, thinking of planting fruit-trees on 
north walls, inquire as to the best sorts 
for fhe purpose, that there are very few 
things that will be thoroughly satisfactory 
in such a position. I should first plant a 
few of the best Gooseberries, Red and 
White Currants, and Morello Cherries, 
and then, if any space remained, a very 
careful selection of a few Plums and 
Pears, always remembering that only 
about two of the best Plums (that is, from 
a dessert standpoint) will succeed in such 
a position, and none of the highest class 
Pears. The two dessert Plums are Golden 
Drop (fair) and Ickworth Imperatrice 
(very fair), and of cooking sorts Early 
Prolific, Diamond, and Imperial de Milan. 
Pears are even more difficult to select, and 
as they will do better as bushes in the open 
than on a north wall the advisability of 
planting them in the latter position is not 
apparent. I have seen fair crops of 
Beurré Capiaumont, B. Diel, and Vicar of 
Winkfield, but two out of the three are not 
even second-rate. In all planting opera- 
tions now, and possibly for years to come, 
we shall have to study more than ever the 
necessity of obtaining the best results from 
a given area, and, that being so, the con- 
sideration of the most suitable sites for 
different things must not be lost sight of. 
So farasthe Plums are concerned it is, of 
course, evident that their season will be 
considerably retarded on such a site, and, 
that being so, it is, perhaps, better to con- 
fine the planting to one or two of the later 
sorts—Iekworth Imperatrice as a dessert 
kind and Imperial de Milan or Coe’s Late 
Red for the kitchen. I have gathered a 
nice lot of fruit from the last-named in 
some seasons in the second week of 
November. 

It may be noted that the above remarks 
apply to the greater part of England. It 
may be there are favoured spots where a 
greater variety of fruit can be obtained 
from north walls. As no kind of fruit-tree 
can possibly have its wood ripened’ so 
satisfactorily on such a position as when 
exposed to the sun’s influence, a little extra 
care is necessary, especially with Plums 
and Currants, to see that the trees are 
kept well furnished right away from the 
base, the wood haying a tendency to be 
leggy and long-jointed. Morello Cherries, 


~ 
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ever ithe variety, will fall a prey to canker 
if planted in such a medium. As regards 
climate, there should be no difficulty on 
this score. The following Apples—James 
Grieve, Mother, Cox’s Orange, Ribston 
Pippin, Lord Burghley, and Forge, if you 
can get it—will when cooked be sweet 
enough without the addition of sugar. 
To select one only from among those men- 
tioned is somewhat difficult, as you omit 
to state the time of year you require the 


too, are similarly affected on some soils. 
Where a border of fair width adjoins the 
north wall it is rather nice to form. the 
whole into a bardy fruit quarter, and, with 
the aid of a light framework attached to 
uprights and the wall, enclose the whole 
with stout, fine-meshed netting or galva- 
nized netting, as may be deemed advisable, 
to afford protection to buds and fruit from 
the attack of birds. It will be found that 
the Plums in such a position are consider- 



















































































ably later in coming into flower, and so, at fruits for use. If early, or, say, in 
times, come through safely when bloom in October, you cannot beat that named 

> eps . mes " $ Whrj 1) 1 
more favoured positions is destroyed by | first. From then up till Christmas there 


is not much to choose between Mother, 
Cox’s Orange, and Ribston Pippin. We 
should prefer ithe last. For the latter end 
of the year and early in January, Forge 
cannot be surpassed. For later use, Lord 
Burghley should prove satisfactory. 
Having stated the seasons when the varie- 
ties menitioned are in use, we must, per- 
force, now leave you to make your own 
selection. ] 


spring frosts. BH. B.S. 


Hardwick. 





THE BEST APPLES. 
Amona@ practical men there is a tendency 
to cut down the list of sorts, and grow 
more trees of well-known. varieties for 
their individual merits. ° The testing of 
newer varieties as they are distributed 
is work of a commendable character. I 
erow over a hundred varieties purely for 
this purpose, and consider I do some good 
by so doing. I never, however, advise 


strange that so 
good Pears—and 
lost. A note on 


Pear Sinclair.—It is 
many of the old and 
Apples, too—are being 


anyone to plant many sorts, especially | page 680, regarding the at one time well- 
those who wish to supply the markets | known Achan Pear—Black Achan it was 
with good fruit over a long season.| known by—with all the good qualities 
Rather plant fifty trees of one sort than| Mr, Farmer describes, excepting the 


one of that number of varieties. There 
are men who fill their fruit-rooms with a 
huge number of sorts simply with a view 
to having Apples in ‘‘season,’’ as they 
term it, and which can more easily be 
done by fewer sorts. For instance, what. 
better Apple could there be for cooking 
from December until April than Bram- 
ley’s Seedling, or, in the dessert section 
during the same period, than Cox’s 
Orange Pippin? In the same manner 
early varieties can be cut down to quite 
small limits. .What could be better than 


colour, is of much interest. I never saw 
it get yellow. It was, perhaps, the Pear 
of Scotland for many years, until Van 
Mons’ seedlings got into commerce. The old 
Scotch Pear Benvie should be reintroduced, 
if possible. It had few equals as a sum- 
mer Pear. The Sinclair Pear is, I think, 
a greater loss than either. Unlike the 
Black Achan, the Sinclair is when ripe-of 
a lovely lemon-yellow colour, with blush- 
red cheek, and quite as good in quality 
as attractive in colour. In fact, it runs 
Doyenné du Comice —grown in Scotland— 


Grenadier, Keswick Codlin, Lord Suffield, | 


Lord Grosvenor, or Early Victoria from 
August till the end of September, of these 
selecting the one which suits the locality 
best. Follow on with Norfolk Beauty, 
Jubilee, 3lenheim Orange, or lLane’s 
Prince Albert until the season for Bram- 
ley’s Seedling arrives. Among dessert 
sorts there is much less good material to 
select from. Some like a  firm-fleshed, 
juicy Apple, while others prefer a soft- 
fleshed Apple like Irish Peach, Beauty of 
Bath, or Mr. Gladstone. James Grieve 
fills a gap worthily in October. This 
Apple has many attributes—freedom of 
growth and crop, appearance, not too 
large, and with a brisk flayour and firm 
flesh. Benoni, one of the most desirable 
of Apples in September and early October, 
is a shy cropper. I know of no Apple at 
that season that can equal it for appear- 
ance, size, colour, and flavour. All those 
who wish a successor to Cox’s Orange 
Pippin should plant William Crump. I 
know no Apple to equal this in January 
and onwards to the end of February. 

I cannot understand persons recom- 
mending such hard-fleshed, flavourless 
Apples as Baumann’s Red Reinette, 
which has only two points in its favour— 
cropping and colour. 


Swanmore Park, Hants. BH. M. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Best Apple-trees to plant.—Please 
kindly advise (as outcome of the recent 
discussion in GARDENING) what kind of 
Apple is best for planting in peaty soil 
for producing fruit for eating without 
sugar. Is Cox’s Orange Pippin hardy 
enough to bear well, planted in small 
orchard (in this county), without any 
special care in cultivation or manuring ?— 
SOMERSET, ) 

[Peaty soil is not suitable for fruit cul- 
ture, and we fear that Apple-trees, what- 


on its introduction to Scotland.—P. sie 





‘hardy and prolific. 


hard for honours, if grown on a wall and 
given a favourable season. 
buttery and melting, with a rich flavour ; 
in season from late in October to end of 
November. 
being more grown that I can think of is 


Its flesh is 


The only reason for it not 


that it isa failure generally on the Quince. 


The Sinclair is one of Van Mons’ raising, 
and got its name, I believe, in honour of 
the famous Caithness-shire agriculturist 


Sir John Sinclair.—Wwm. Occ, Duffus 


House Gardens, Elgin. 
[In the French fruit catalogues this 


Pear is known as Bergamotte fertile, and 


ean be had under that name, the name 
Sinclair having probably been given to it 


Figs in the open ground.—liig-trees are 
generally grown on a wall, the shelter of 
which is considered necessary to their 
well-being. In the south of England, 
however, they grow and crop -~well when 
planted in the open. I have a plantation 
of them in a somewhat sheltered spot, 
but away from walls or fences, and it has 
yielded heavy crops for the past five years, 
the trees having been planted eight or 
nine years ago. They are in somewhat 
poor, sandy soil, which probably accounts 
for their coming into bearing early. In 
the Worthing district, where Figs are 
grown for market, they are considered to 
be slow in coming into bearing ; and are, 
consequently, planted between bush 
Apples, Plums, ete., to occupy the land 
when the latter are worn out and grubbed 
up. The best variety for. outdoor cul- 
ture is Brown Turkey, which is both 
Trees raised in the 
open can be planted out in autumn after 
the fall of the leaves; but trees from pots 
under glass should be set out in March or 
April,, so that they may become hardened 


pefore winter. In the plantation referred 
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to they are planted 15 feet apart, and 
have received fo pruning beyond thin- 
ning out crowded growth. The only 
trouble has been to protect the fruit from 
birds. This has been done by using the 
special paper fruit-bags sold for the pur- 
pose. Last year, however, some of the 
fruit was spoiled by brown-rot, and there 
are signs that this disease is increasing 
on the trees.—E. M. B., Hailsham, Sussex. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


—— 


SCALE INSECTS AND AMERICAN 
BLIGHT ON FRUIT-TREES. 


Some years ago, noticing during June that 
an Apple-tree did not thrive as I thought 
it should, I closely examined it to dis- 
cover the cause. The leaves and ends of 
the branches showed no signs of insect or 
fungoid attack, but I found the lower 
part of the branches and the whole of the 
trunk so thickly covered with brown 
scale insects as to touch one another. As 
they were of \the same colour as the bark, 
I had not previously noticed them. LE 
made up a very strong mixture of crude 
Sanitas and water, and _ thoroughly 
serubbed every part from the ground up- 
wards to beyond where I could detect a 
seale insect. Allowing the specific to dry 
upon the tree, I then thoroughly painted 
the trunk and branches with linseed oil. 
The result of this treatment was that dur- 
ing that year the tree showed no signs of 
injury, nor any apparent improvement ; 
but the next year it entered upon its 
vegetative ‘period with great vigour, 
began to throw off the old bark, and ever 
since has increased in vigour of growth 
and fruit production. The one applica- 
tion of the remedy was quite sufficient, 
for the scale insects seem to-hayve been 
exterminated. Patches of the woolly 
aphis appeared upon another tree during 
the same year. Knowing how very 
deadly oil is to all insects, I soaked the 
colonies of American blight with linseed 
oil, which completely destroyed the pest 
for the season. In subsequent years it 
has sometimes reappeared, when-a dose 
of oil at once destroys it, without appear- 
ing to harm the tree in any way. NH. 
Brown in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Insect injuring stored Apples.—I send 
you a specimen of insect which seems ito 
have been greatly damaging Apples in 
store (both in boxes and in trays). It 
forms a little web, and under that it 
enaws away the peel. Thus, sooner or 
later, rot sets in. In some Apples—e.g., 
Winter Colman—it makes a cavity in the 
eye of the fruit, as_a rule. Whether 
always it may be the same insect, I can- 
not be sure; but they are at work still— 
in the first week of January—in frosty 
weather. If you can tell me how to deal 
with it I shall be very greatly obliged.— 
East SUFFOLK, 

[The grub sent is the larva of one of 
the Tortoise moths, which feed upon the 
Apple. There are a good many species, 
and in its present condition it cannot be 
identified with any certainty. These 
moths are allied to tthe clothes moths, 
and are difficult to deal with satisfac- 
torily. Probably the best way would be 
to fumigate the store with one or other of 
the fumigants used for fumigating green- 
houses. In certain types of store carbon 
bisulphide might ibe successful, and under 
very special conditions hydrocyanie acid 
would be tthe best thing to use; but this 
is. very dangerous to human beings, and 
unless used with ithe very greatest cau- 
tion we hesitate to recommend it. ] 
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+ CYCLAMEN. CRIMSON ~ St. 
_. variety in which the leayes are marbled 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE CHINESE HOUND’S TONGUE 

(CYNOGLOSSUM AMABILE). 
We have so often spoken in praise of this 
handsome Chinese plant of recent intro- 
duction that there is no reason to allude 
to it further, except to say that it is very 
pretty inside a room as well as outdoors. 
We supposed at first that it was an 
annual, but it lived through the very hard 
weather of last year, and flowered well, so 
that the least we can say of it is that it 
is a first-rate biennial. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSH PLANTS 
CHRTIFICATHD IN 1917. 
DuRING 1917 no First-class Certificate 
was given to stove and greenhouse plants, 








GARDENING TLLUSTRATED. 


with white as in the original St. George ; 
but the flowers of this form ave of a rich 
shade of crimson. January 16th. 

HustoMA MRUSSELLIANUM BLuIst. — A 
colour form of the old Lisiamthus Russel- 
lianus, now known as Hustoma. Instead 
of the rich purple of the typical kind, the 
flowers of Ellisi are pink, with a crimson 
base. August 28th. 

FReESIA LA F'RANcE.—This was said to be 
a seedling from F. Leichtlini fertilised 
with pollen from one of the coloured 
forms. The new variety has particularly 
large flowers, borne on firm, branching 
spikes. The-colour is a kind of violet- 
mauve, with a white throat. It is a de- 
cided acquisition. February 13th. 

PRIMULA MALACOIDES ALBA PLENA.—The 
now well-known Primula malacoides has 
yielded a number of distinct varieties, and 
this is one of them. The flowers are 








white and of a semi-duplex character 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Amaryllis Ackermanni or Acramanni.— 
I. W. Moore (page 541) will find this in 
both the Kew Hand Lists of Tender 
Monocotyledons, published respectively in 
1897 and 1915. In both eases it is included 
in the genus Hippeastrum. The name has 
not been always spelt in that way, and on 
this point there is a yery interesting note 
in “Hortus Veitchi’’ which reads as 
follows :—‘‘ This received the name of 
Acramanni (and also the erroneous one of 
Ackermanni), and was the result of a cross 
by Messrs. Garraway and Sons, of Bristol, 
in 18385, between Hippeastrum aulicum, H. 
platypetalum, and H. psittacinum. It was 
named Acramanni’in compliment to Mr. 
G. Acraman, of the city of Bristol. It was 
unquestionably the finest hybrid yet raised, 
but a few years later was eclipsed by a 
seedling raised by the same firm and which 
flowered in 1850, from Hippeastrum auli- 





The Chinese Hound’s-tongue (Cynoglossum amabile) in a. vase. 


and, exclusive of Chrysanthemums, only| rather than fully double. It will prove | 


ten subjects received Awards of Merit. 
The list of them is herewith given :— 

~ CARNATION Matconit DRUMMOND.—A de- 
sirable variety, with pink, sweetly-scented 
blossoms. June 5th. 

CARNATION MARION WILSON.—A_ pretty 
fancy variety whose pale yellow flowers 
are irregularly marked with bright red; 
Stalk and calyx good. December 4th. 

CaRNnaTION Mrs. Epwarp Douty.—A 
showy flower of a rich crimson colour; the 
plant is a free grower, of good habit. De- 
-cember 4th. The above three varieties all 
_belong to the Perpetual-flowering group. 

CYCLAMEN CHERRY RIPE. — A_ richly- 
coloured flower of a shade very difficult 
_to define; perhaps brilliant-carmine is as 

' near as any; the base of the flower is of 
- a deeper tint. February 27th.. 
GEORGE. — A 


to be a useful greenhouse plant. Febru- 
ary 13th. 

PRIMULA oOBCONICA HuREKA.—Said to be 
the result of a cross between Primula ob- 
conica and P. sinensis. Little or no trace 
of the latter was, however, apparent. 
The new comer represents rather a parti- 
cularly fine form of P. obconica, with 
flowers of a rich rose-carmine colour with 
a’ yellow eye. May 8th. On November | 
20th an award was given to the Hureka 
strain of P. obconica from the same 
source as that shown on May 8th. A 
batch of plants was shown with flowers 
varying in colour from rose-pink to deep 
carmine, some having a crimson ring 
around the yellow throat. 

ScuizantHus Dr. BApdGER’s HyYBRIDS.— 





The plants bearing this name represented 
a particularly fine strain of these beautiful 
and useful annuals. WT 


cum crossed with the hybrid Johnsoni, 
named Acramanni pulcherrimum, from a 
resemblance it bore to the original hybrid. 
This last is of great interest, as one of the 
parents used by Messrs. Veitch some years 
later in the production of the first. Hip- 
peastrum raised at Chelsea.’ It will be 
noted that a triangular cross is claimed 
for the original Hippeastrum Acramanni. 
—wW. T. 

Coronilla glauca.—This, which will pass 
winters of the ordinary character in the 
open air without injury, is a good thing 
for those who cannot give so much time 
as they would wish to plant culture in 
pots. Grow it along into 8-inch pots, in 
which it may remain for several years 
without change of soil, only needing 
a little food two or three times in the 
course of the season. It is one of those 
things that do not require very strict 
attention to watering, and is, therefore, 
good for amateurs. . CoRNHILL, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


FOOD VALUE OF APPLES. 
[To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. | 

Sir,—With regard to Apples, they have 
food value in respect of water, fibre, 
carbohydrates, and certain salts; but 
their proteid (or body-building) yalue is 
so small that about 200 oz. are required 
to give 1 oz. of proteid. I do not agree 
with the old-fashioned amounts of proteid 
—say, 4 0z. a day—as preseribed in the 
strange ration list put forth by the T’ood 
Controller; but I can guarantee that if 
even half an ounce of proteid were taken 
in the form of Apples, the result would 
be acidosis, and could easily be proved by 
an expert examination of the living blood. 

Our ‘‘Emprote”’ is a British product, 
made from British foods. Why leave it 
out? In what way is it less advisable 
than Government war flour (often most 
unsatisfactory stuff, and not very rich in 
proteid), eggs, and Nuts (most expensive, 
and very hard to get), cheese (becoming 
very scarce, alas!), and the dried pulses 
(almost entirely imported from abroad, 
and needing most careful cooking)? 

By all means let people get all the fresh 
food that they can from England in 
general, and from their own gardens or 
farms in particular; but do not let them 
look to fruits and vegetables to provide 
elements which they do not contain! 

Hustack MILBs. 

40, Chandos-street, Oharing Cross, 

: W.O. 2. 





THE QUINCE AS FOOD. 
THE note at page 626 should induce many 
to plant this fine ornamental tree. I know 
nothing more handsome as a lawn tree 
when in bloom and when covered with 
fruit. 

I am convinced the majority of people 
have no idea of its value as food. This 
may arise from prejudice or from being 
judged by ithe smell of the ripe fruit. 
Were these overcome, we should see the 
demand for trees increase rapidly. 

I have noticed the demand for the fruit 
has increased the last three seasons. ‘This 
may arise from the shortage of dried im- 
ported fruits, forcing us to make the best 
use of home-grown. 

W. J. Farmer praises this fruit not a bit 
too much. Many only value it to add to 
Apples in pies, ete. I value it when made 
into jam more than most fruit, having 
used it for thirty years. Some object to 
the solid nature of the jam, but this can 
be overcome by first boiling the fruit soft 
before adding the sugar. 

Another way of making it into jam is to 
mix one-third of Apples and flavour 
with a little Lemon. In this way the jam 
is soft and most enjoyable. Jelly can be 
made from these equally. well. Everyone 
who has sampled this this year has de- 
cided to make some next year. 

Several customers have bought fruit for 
stewing. I am told when these are put 
into a glazed saucepan, placed over a slow 
fire for three hours with lid on, not allow- 
ing them to boil, they are very tender. 
Sugar is added to taste. 

Then there are the many. uses the fruit 
has and the nice change it gives, being 
quite distinct in flavour, especially as 
the fruit comes into use when Plums 
e.c., are over. Added to this, the tree is 
not fastidious as to position or soil, but 
prefers a moist one. 

In my garden I have a tree of the Pear- 
shaped variety; this is on a stem 4 feet 
high. It is growing over a poultry-house, 
hiding it in summer; being drooping, it 
almost covers it. When in bloom it is ad- 
mired by everyone ; also when the fruit is 
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ripe. The soil is of a light, sandy nature, 
but the roots find their way into the 
poultry-run, this being firm and solid; the 
growth is also. Some nine years ago it 
was quite a small tree. Every year I re- 
move all the small growth. 
this attention by the large fruits, which 
are as large as those from trees that grow 
on a damp position. 

When in the west, in a low, damp situa- 
tion, I had a fine tree on the Grass, 
making a.most ornamental tree in pleasure 
grounds. I have seen Quinces growing 
finely on the bank of a river. J. CROOK. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple Oslin. — This morning I see 
mention in GarRDENING of Apple Oslin, 
which I have been trying to get. Mr. 
Geo. Paul tells me that Hogg praises it 
very highly, and, as grown by a neigh- 
pour, it is one of the sweetest that I 
have ever tasted. It seems to be well 
known in the North, but to be a failure, 
generally speaking, in the south.—ROLLO 
MEYER. : 

Scorzonera.—Do we make good use of 
this esculent? Nowadays, the hardy and 
easily-grown vegetables should have the 
first place in our garden food thoughts, 
often too much concerned with the tender 
and too delicate Peruvian tuber, affected 
with all maladies. Salsafy in the hands 
of a good cook is a welcome food. Can 
anyone tell us how to make the above 
equal to it?—H. N. 

Apples and sugar.—In these sugarless 
days, and béfore the planting season is 
over, it seems advisable to emphasise the 
necessity of growing varieties of Apples 
which require little, if any, sugar in cook- 
ing. Varieties which possess this quality 
are Cellini, Cox’s Pomona, Emperor Alex- 
ander, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. All are 
large (except Cellini, which is above 
medium), and are delicious either baked or 
stewed. ‘‘It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good’’ is a proverb the war has 
illustrated in the matter of sugar, for con- 
ditions have forced such a restricted use 
of it as will benefit everyone, even against 
the will in some cases. Thus may come to 
pass what the Editor of GarRDENTNG has 
advocated for years in his wise condemna- 
tion of an excessive use of manufactured 
sugar. The above Apples will keep until 
January with proper care, and may be 
followed by Alfriston, which also re- 
quires scarcely any addition of sweetening. 
—J.M.S8., Wirral, Cheshire. 

The Loganberry.—Mr. W. McG. (page 
646) is content to repeat his assertion as to 
the practical worthlessness of this fruit. 
It is obvious that writers on any matter in 
any degree affecting food production incur 
no little responsibility in these times. Ac- 
cordingly in my note (page 618) I pointed 
out that the general verdict was absolutely 
opposed to Mr. W. McG.’s estimate. I re- 
ferred to the writers in gardening journals 
—to the body of nurserymen—to the 
opinion of the public as shown by the per- 
sistent demand, and finally to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which urges that the 
Loganberry ‘‘ should be grown in every 
garden.’’ Under the circumstances I re- 
gret that Mr. McG. should consider a mere 
repetition of his opinion, and in the form 
of a positive statement of fact, sufficient 
to meet the case. He will perceive that if 
his view be correct, or anywhere near 
correct, the Department Leaflet; paid for 
by public money and disseminated broad- 
cast, must be leading to an enormous waste 
of time, labour, money, and space. If this 
be so, surely the matter should not be 
allowed to rest where it is? But I imagine 
the Department, as well as the public, 
would be ‘‘ more impressed,”’ to quote Mr. 


McG., by facts than by mere assertions.— 
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CHARLES V. Hickrr, Shannon Lawn, Glin, 
Co. Limerick. 

The French Crab a good Apple.—A 
writer in The Garden speaks of the fine 
quality of this in Tasmania, and asks if 
it is much known here. Sent to Tas- 
mania from Hngland, it is a great suc- 
cess, and is an old Apple, with us often 
neglected in favour of newer Apples not 
half so good. I once took a fancy in re- 
turning from France 'to walk from Doyer 
to London. My paper money was of no 
use, and T had to pay my way in the small 
inns I stayed in with a small stock of 
silver. My mid-day meal in walking was 
bread and this Apple, which was often in 
the village shops not always well grown, 
but. of good flavour. When in town I 
often cooked the Tasmanian-grown fruit, 
bought in Covent Garden, and found it 
excellent. It is a long keeper. I have 
read somewhere it is the same Apple as 
the Pomme de Fer of French gardens.—W. 


North American Apples.—Referring to 
letters in GARDENING recently; I give a 
list of some Apple-trees which I brought 
from Canada in the autumn of 1863, and 
which did not prove a success in this 
country. Some were given to neighbours 
who planted them in orchards, where, I 
believe, more or less neglected, they died 
many years ago. The following I planted 
in my kitchen garden, and I was much 
disappointed with the results. The 
names were: Early Harvest, King Apple 
(a winter sort from New York State), 
Northern Spy, Rambo, Rosemount, Rox- 
bury Russet, Talman’s Sweet, Wagner, 
This Jast did pretty well 
for some years. Its synonym is Snow 
Apple, from its very white flesh. In 
Canada the Fameuse is a beautiful crim- 
son, but here it had only a pateh of red 
The best of the 
Apples, a fine winter kind, of delicious 
flavour, was Pomme Gris. That was also 
The best American Apple 
IT have ever eaten is the Newtown Pippin, 
but that, I hear, is a failure in the 
British Isles. Some of these Canadian 
Apples were regrafted with English 
Apples, two of them with Bramley’s, 
which bear enormous crops every year.— 
J. H. W: Tuomas, Belmont, Carlow. » 


An old Sussex Apple.—In most country 
districts local varieties of Apples are to 
be found in the cottage gardens. The 
majority of these are worthless as com- 
pared with modern varieties; but there 
are occasional exceptions. One of these 
is the old Sussex Forge, figured and de- 
scribed on page 677 last volume. I had 
a tree of this on the Paradise stock, on 
the ‘recommendation of Mr. G. Cheal, 
with whom it is a favourite. This tree 
made a shapely bush, came into bearing 
early, and cropped heavily and regularly. 
From it a lot of half-standards was raised 
on the free stock to plant in the market 
orchard. These have taken longer to 
come into bearing, but now are covered 
with fruit-buds. The tree is a very sturdy 
and shapely grower, rather spreading, 
making a good globular or basin-shaped 
tree. On my soil, which encourages 
eanker, this variety is slightly subject to 
the disease, but otherwise there is no 
trouble with it. The fruit, which ripens 
early in September, is of small to medium 
size, slightly conical, and very regular 
in shape. In this district it is a pretty 
little Apple when ripe, being bright yel- 
low, thickly streaked with crimson. The 
flesh is crisp and juicy and exceptionally 
full of flavour—almost scented, in fact. 
It needs eating soon after being gathered 
or the flavour is lost and the flesh becomes 
soft and the skin greasy. Some people 
do not care much for the flayour.— 
BH. M. B., Hailsham, Susser. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


MUSAS FOR OUTDOORS. 
None of the Musas. are really hardy 
in ithe British Isles, although one or two 
species have lived out-of-doors in a few 
gardens for many years. In facet, a 
clump of one species existed for several 
years in the Coombe Wood Nursery, 
Kingston Hill. There are, however, a 
few gardens in the mildest, parts of the 
country where the hardiest species, M. 
Basjoo or M. japonica, as it is variously 
One of 
these gardens is at Rose Hill, Falmouth, 
where, in the open air, choice and Tare 
plants rarely seen outside greenhouses in 


A hardy Banana (Musa japonica) at Sheffield 


other parts of the country are grown. 
The garden belongs to Mr. Fox, who is 
imbued with the . collector’s 
spirit, but is very willing to show his 
treasures and impart the knowledge he 
has gained to people from other parts of 
the country who are keenly interested in 
plants and not mere sightseers. Musas 
are also grown out-of-doors in Mr. Dor- 
rien-Smith’s famous garden at Tresco 
Abbey, in the Scilly Islands, and in a few 
It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that these gardens are placed under 
peculiarly favourable climatic condi- 
tions, for they are rarely visited by frost, 
and then by a few degrees only. More- 
over, they are well sheltered by trees | 


> 








from violent winds, which usually play 
havoe with tender leaves such as those 


of ithe Musas. Where, however, they 
cannot be grown out-of-doors for the 


whole year, it is possible to use them for 


outdoor work in ‘the summer by growing: 


them in large pots or tubs in greenhouses 
and plunging them out-of-doors at ithe 
proper time. The Musas require rich soil, 
that of a. moist, loamy character being 
most suitable. The hardiest of all is 


M. JAPONICA, or, to give it its eorrect 
name, M. Basjoo, of which an illustration 
is given. A native of Japan, it has long 
been in cultivation, forming strong stems, 
8 feet to 12 feet high, crowned by large 
heads of leaves, which may be up to 6 feet 





or more long and more than a foot wide. 
The flowers are arranged in the manner 
peculiar to other Musas or Bananas; 
but they are not attractive; neither are 
the fruits edible. It forms suckers in the 
same way as tthe edible Bananas, and is 
increased by detaching them, and using 
them as distinct plants. A fibre is said 
to be obtained from the plant by the 
Japanese, which, although less valuable 
than that obtained from M. textilis, is 
very useful. The other species sometimes 
seen out-of-doors here is the Abyssinian 
M. ENsetTt, one of the most striking 
plants in cultivation when well grown. 
It is, however, only seen at its best when 
planted out in winter gardens, where it 
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can have plenty of room for development. 
It then forms «a stout stem, 10 feet to 
12 feet long, and over 2 feet in diameter, 
surmounted by an enormous head of 
leaves, each one of which may be 15 feet 
or more long and nearly 8 feet wide. The 
inflorescence is large and attended by 
reddish bracts, the flowers are not, how- 
ever, showy, neither is the fruit of any 
value here. It Gan be grown in quite a 
cool structure, and is useful for placing. 
out-of-doors in summer, In ..2a — few 
gardens it has lived for several years 
unprotected, but the leaves usually suffer 
considerably in winter. Wind interferes 
sadly with the foliage, the leaves being 
stripped to ribbons by violent storms, 


Park. 


which, of course, quite spoils their beauty. 
It is. increased by seeds, for it does not 
produce suckers, but the seeds have to be 
imported. Travellers say that the species 
occupies large tracts of marshy or 
swampy land in the region of the Nile, 
and that it is of considerable importance 
to the natives, who boil the young stems 
for food. Plants may flower when three 
years of age, or they may not do so for 
ten years or more. After flowering, how- 
ever, they die. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pruning Clematises.—I am glad to see 
Mr. F. W. Gallop (page 24) does not 


favour pruning Clematises too heavily. 
Many growers of these beautiful climbers 
do more harm than good to the plants by 
following to the letter the advice given 
on pruning in catalogues, which may 
be perfectly correct so far as it goes, 
put, being condensed, is liable to mislead. 
If, to give an example, a plant of the 
Jackmani type is pruned to the ground, 
it is, as Mr. Gallop says, more than it 
can do to cover any large area by the 
blooming season. You may get an enor- 
mous, but congested, mass of flowers by 
this drastic treatment, but that is not the 
sole end of growing a Clematis. Ths 
better to allow some of the stronger 
trailers to remain about two-thirds of 
their length, to cut others half-way back, 
and the remainder—the weakest—to their 
last pair of buds. With plants rambling 
in a natural manner even less than that 
will often suffice, and it is usually a good 
plan to leave tthe stems cut off clinging 
to their old supports. These, where 
nothing else exists, afford a good and 
natural hold for the young growths. 
Hard pruning also means much later 
blooming and a shorter season. In _ re- 
gard to the lanuginosa and patens groups, 
the ends of the branches-may be topped 
and old and useless wood removed, but 
no more. Here, contrary to oft-repeated 
advice, I find it better to do any needful 
pruning in March rather than in Novem- 
per. I find that die-back in the Clematis 
is much more frequent in some soils than 
in others. I have a number of Clematises 
of various ages from ten years to two 
years old (all on the Devil’s Guts), and 
only twice or thrice have I lost.a plant 
by die-back. Yet in a garden a couple of 
miles away healthy plants in full bloom 
will suddenly collapse.—A. T. JOHNSON, 
North Wales. 


The double Lychnis.—I am delighted 
that my recent note on the double Lychnis 
(L. Visearia splendens plena) has been 
followed up in GARDENING by so much en- 
thusiastic corroboration. I have always 
felt that it was one of the finest and most 
brilliant of all dwarfish hardy border 
plants, and yet one seldom sees it. It is 
good to-learn that it does well in the 
neighbourhood of London. The brilliant 
rose colour looks best when mixed with 
lavender-blue, and for this purpose 
nothing is so good as Cat Mint (Nepeta 
Mussini), which flowers right through the 
summer, and so is available to go with 
the double Lychnis. What a splendid 
plant is the old Cat Mint. It makes a 
superb edging when a couple of feet 
width can be spared. I have planted 
many thousands of it for dotting hot, dry 
banks which hitherto had grown turf— 
difficult to mow, and never satisfactory in 
such places. A plant which will maintain 
a continuous haze of lavender-blue from 
early summer till late autumn, always 
neat, invaluable for cutting, and easy to 
grow in almost any soil, is useful. The 
soil can hardly be too hot for it, and it 
must have sun. I find that the easiest 
way to propagate this Lychnis is to lift 
the plants directly they have finished 
flowering, pull them to. pieces—each, if 
possible, with a little root, though this is 
not essential — and replant. If the 
weather is hot and dry, as it usually is, 
I water them in. But I think the great 
thing is to split them directly after 
flowering. The plants should be divided 
every second or third year.—CLARENCE 
Euuiorr, Stevenage. 


Keeping tuberous Begonias.—Growers 
who have worked up a stock of Begonias 
for summer planting and have their 
tubers stored away should make sure dur- 
ing spells of cold weather that they are 
sufficiently protected. Of course, in a 





ceed as one would wish. 
well at first in the fresh soil of new 
gardens, then dwindle and get shabby, 
when no amount of top-dressing and cut- 
ting back will restore them tto their ori- 


or vegetable soil. 


edge in mounds of fresh green. 


then all ‘‘go to leaf.’’ 
the Stella Daffodils, the beautiful Barri 





greenhouse from which frost can be ex- 


cluded they are practically safe, but ina 


cold frame or shed one is apt to be caught 
napping, especially in weather like that 
we have lately experienced. I knew 
several cottagers with quite nice collec- 
tions, the whole of which came to grief 
in the winter of 1916-17; many were fine 
corms, 4 inches and 5 inches in diameter, 
and had been saved through several 
seasons. One grower had a raised bed in 
his little garden in which he made a very 
fine annual display, which was helped by 
nice trailing plants covering the stumps 
that held up the soil. A bit of special 
soil was added each year, and a surface 
mulch of a moisture-retaining compost 
put on as soon as the planting was 
finished. Where the tubers have to be 
kept through the winter in an unheated 
structure it is advisable to pack them in 
boxes in Cocoa-fibre and put thick layers 


of the same between and over the boxes 


to a depth of a couple of inches.— 
BR. B. S., Hardwick. 
Aubrietias.—TDhese do not always suc- 


They often do 


ginal vigour. It appears to me that they 
like a deeper and a richer soil than that 
in which they are so often planted. 


Lime they revel in, but they can do with- 
out this provided they are in good, well- 


drained loam enriched with old manure 
Aubrietias appear to 
dislike a sloping bed, especially if it 
slopes towards a ledge. Place them well 
back in a flat pocket, or some 6 inches or 
8 inches from the margin of a level border, 
and they will go ahead, pouring over the 
An open 
situation with a cool root-run is desir- 
able where such a combination can be 
arranged, and if the plants are screened 
from the hottest sun the flowers will last 
longer and the colour be richer. — 
N. WALES. : 


Naturalising Daffodils.—During the last 
few years I have planted some thousands 
of various Narcissi beneath summer-leaf- 
ing trees on a westerly slope of shaly 
loam. They do well for a season or two, 
A few, notably 


conspicuus, and some of the Polyanthus 
(Paper White) type, last a little longer, 
but are not satisfactory. On digging 


the clumps, one finds large masses of 


undersized bulbs quite a foot, and often 
more, below the surface. Whilst garden- 
ing papers and books are doubtless so far 
right in telling you to lift and replant 
Daffodils every year or two, surely this 
should be unnecessary in naturalising. It, 
at any rate, becomes an impossibility 
after planting widely in woodland. Can 
any reader suggest a way out of the diffi- 
culty. —A.-T. J. 


Anemone Pulsatilla rubra.—This is a 
rosy-brown form of this lovely species, the 
petals having a more transparent appear- 
ance than those of the type. While I do 
not think it so good as the ordinary form, 
some people, seeing the two side by side, 
prefer the variety, and certainly when the 
sun is shining on it it is lovely. It seems 
just as easily grown and as free-flowering 
as the type, and though the ispecies is said 
to be a lime-lover, it does just as well 
with me in a leafy soil devoid of lime as 
it does in one which has a lot of old mortar 
mixed with it. It is a fine plant for a 
town garden.—NortH Lonpon. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 


arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium Svo, Lis. ; 


post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from_ the_ office 


of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
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. VEGETABLES. 


SOIL FOR POTATOES. 


I SHALL be glad if you will give me your 
opinion as to a suitable soil for 
Potatoes in 
subsoil of my garden is yellow clay; but 
there are 12 inches to 14 inches of loam 
on top of it. 
have thrown 
which 
just heavily manured the ground with 
farm manure, and I should hke to know 
the best crops to plant. 
never 
Henry P. Wart, Stirling. 


growing 


the coming season. The 


For several years back I 
a good deal of scot on it, 


has. destroyed - vermin. I . have 


Potatoes have 


been planted in it before. — 


[An ideal soil for Potato cultivation 


would be a loamy medium, inclined to be 
sandy. Good crops can be grown on soils 
of a much heavier nature than that men- 
tioned, and the same with regard to those 
of a lighter 
soil of a suitable description is a desidera- 


texture. Although having 


tum, it will not yield satisfactory results 


unless it is properly prepared in the way 
of digging and manuring some time in ad- 


his 
We 
see no reason why your garden should not 


vance of the time for planting. 


grow good crops of Potatoes, seeing you 
have manured it in readiness, as we pre- 


sume, for carrying out the digging 
shortly. If correct in our assumption, we 


advise you to double dig or basta rd trench 
the plot at once, breaking up and leaving 
the yellow clay where it is, but mixing 
with it any kind* of material, such as 
road sweepings, 


tree leaves, garden 
refuse, lime rubbish, or fine cinder ashes, 


any of which will serve to lighten the 
clay, render it ‘warmer, and less reten- 
tive of moisture. 
exert a beneficial effect on the clay. Of 


Basie slag would also 


this, you may use from half to a pound 
per square yard. Of course, if you have 
farmyard manure to spare, you May also 
place a layer of it between the upper and 
lower spits. This, combined with the 
manuring you haye given the top portion, 
would render the plot suitable for any 
kind of vegetable, with the exception of 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Beetroot, for 
which recently-manured soil is unsuit- 
able. ‘ 

If you have already dug the ground, we 
should advise you to grow Potatoes on it 
this season, and break up the subsoil in 
the autumn. Although they will not 
stand the effects of a hot, dry summer 
with the same impunity as when the 
ground has been deeply stirred or 
trenched, you may also grow any kind of 
vegetable, with the exception of the root 
crops mentioned, in addition to Potatoes. 
Even then the difficulty with regard to 
Carrots and Beet can be got over by 
growing the Shorthorn or stump-rooted 
vatieties of the former and the Globe- 
shaped kinds of the latter. A. short- 
rooted Parsnip was introduced some few 
years ago, but it never became popular, 
and is now out of cultivation. } 


ROOT CROPS. 
THE preparation of the soil for root crops 
is very important since on this depends 
their success or failure. The land should 
be decided upon as early in January as 
possible, and work on it should be started 
without delay. The best results are ob- 
tained when the ground is trenched. I 
have tried root crops many times on land 
merely deeply dug and properly trenched, 
and the improved size and quality of the 
roots on the trenched land are unmis- 
takable. When trenching ground for root 
crops it is a mistake to bury the manure 
less than 18 inches from the surface. It is 
also, howeyer, on a poor soil a mistake to 
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omit the Manure altogether, since, if this 
is done, the roots are starved. 

A good layer of half-rotted manure 
(either. animal or vegetable) should’ be 
buried about 18 inches down. If a rich 
site, such as that on which Celery has been 
grown last year, can be afforded root crops 
then it will not be necessary to further 
enrich this. In any case it should be 
deeply trenched, and where the soil is the 
least lacking in lime, slaked lime should 
be applied to a heavy soil and ground chalk 
to a light soil. Artificial manures forthe 
four principal root crops—namely, Beet, 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Salsafy—include 
basie slag, ground bones, dissolved bones, 
kainit, and sulphate of potash. The first 
and second, also kainit, are best applied 
during the trenching, the dissolved bones 
and sulphate of potash being hoed in 
during the spring to assist growth. 

Root crops are best sown in late Febru- 
ary or early March. Most people sow 
them far too thickly. As soon as they are 
large enough to handle they should be 
thinned out to 4 inches apart, and later to 
10 inches apart if mainerop sorts are 
grown. Throughout their growth frequent 
hoeing is advisable and necessary. Salsafy, 
when it appears through the ground, looks 
like blades of Grass, so care must be taken 
to avoid pulling it up as weeds. 

Parsnips and Salsafy, requiring as they 
do a very long season of growth, should be 
sown as early as possible, and, if the soil 
is workable, before the date named above. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Seed Potatoes.—All tubers intended for 


‘planting should be fully exposed to the 


light, but kept safe from frost. The 
early, Kidney varieties must be placed, 
sprout end upwards, in shallow boxes; in 
double layers in the case of second 
earlies and late sorts. Full exposure to 
light and air and cool conditions mean 
the retention of the one or two main 
sprouts on each tuber, and as _ these 
sprouts are very firm and sturdy they are 
not liable to be broken off when planted. 
The skin is dark green, also the sprouts, 
which continue to grow without check 
when planted. The whole strength of 
tuber and sprout is conserved, and the re- 
sult is, provided good cultivation follows, 
a heavy crop of Potatoes. 


Seaweed as manure.—I have on _ dif- 
ferent occasions pointed out the value of 
Seaweed as manure, and a query in 
GARDENING recently leads me to pen 
another note on the subject. Seaweed is 
more valuable now than ever, for with so 
many motors there are not so many 
horses, farmers are increasingly (and 
naturally) unwilling to part with yard 
manure, and guano and artificial manures 
are, like other things, scaring in price. 
Therefore, those who are in a position to 
obtain Seaweed ought to use it freely. 
It can ‘be used either in a green state or 
when rotted, and is suitable for almost 
all kinds of crops, and in particular for 
the Cabbage family. The best sorts of 
Seaweed—that is, those of the highest 
manurial value—are Fucus ‘serrata and 
F. digitata—W. McG., Balmae. 


Protecting roots. — Vegetable roots, 
such as Beet, Carrots, Turnips, and 
Potato tubers, stored in clamps in the 


open air must be carefully examined and 
kept safe from severe frost. It is not a 
difficult matter to add more covering 
material if the latter is plentiful and 
available. Farmers generally trim their 
hedges and hedge banks in the autumn, 
and place in a heap the dried Grass and 
small brushwood in readiness for cover- 
ing the clamps of Mangolds. Such 
material lies lightly on the soil covering, 
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quickly dries when soaked by rains, 
and keeps out many degrees of frost. 
Bracken is also splendid for the purpose. 
—B. V. 

Sow thinly.—Never before in the. his- 
tory of our country has it been so neces- 
sary for every available yard of suitable 
ground to be used for food production as 
now, and it may be added that there 
never was a time when economy in the 
matter of seeds should be so rigidly prac- 
tised. We are reminded by several 
houses that there is a shortage in several 
directions, and customers are asked not 
to write for more than they actually need. 
The old adage, ‘‘ Waste not, want not,’ 
should loom large over every order sent 
in for seed. Most people sow their seed 
much too thickly, and the result is a 
weakly lot of plants and a poor crop. 

Spraying Potatoes.—I sprayed mine 
with Burgundy mixture at the end of 
June, and again at the end of July. I 
had the green picked off the vines, and 
sprayed again. i have good crops, and the 
tubers are keeping far better than last 
year, when no spraying, was done. I 
grow Dunbar, Duke of York, Great Scot, 
Arran Chief, Up to Date, British Queen, 
Kclipse, and Duchess of Cornwall. The 
villagers here used Bordeaux paste with 
good results. As regards the Potato- 
scab, if people would use superphosphate 
we should hear nothing of it. I put it 
round the Potatoes after they are up, and 
fork dt an. I never find any diseased 
Potatoes after its use.—W. R., Wiltshire. 








BIRDS. 


BIRDS IN A LONDON GARDEN. 


WITHIN twenty minutes of London Bridge 
Station I have a fair-sized town garden, 
about 300 feet by 90 feet, narrowing to 
40 feet, in which a fair number of fruit- 
trees and bushes grow. The neighbour- 
hood’ generally possesses large gardens, 
and there is in the district sufficient cover 
left so that, at any rate, the more per- 
sistent native birds can still breed with a 
certain amount of security. Generally 
speaking, these birds have little to fear 
except the cat and the tawny ow] at night. 
The latter is by no means an uncommon 
bird in suburban London, and can gener- 
ally pick up a living where recreation 
grounds, small woods, and shrubberies 
still harbour sparrows, blackbirds, and 
thrushes. It might be interesting to give 
a list of species that have occurred within 
the last few years. In some eases the 
birds have not alighted, but have flown 
over the garden, but in most cases their 
appearance in season is by no means rare, 
and in some cases they have bred within 
the borders of the garden or within a com- 
paratively short walk from it. The 
tawny owl comes in at night, settles on 
neighbouring trees, and "breeds in a re- 
treat a little way off. The carrion crow 
crosses frequently, and breeds within a 
gunshot of the garden. Rooks and jack- 
daws pass over. Starlings are common, 
and breed quite close at hand. The 
skylark passes over, and meadow pipit 
frequently passes in winter. Greenfinch, 
chaffinch, and sparrows breed close at 
hand, and are daily visitors. Redbreast, 
blackbird, thrush, and wren breed on the 
premises, and are daily visitors, as also is 
the hedge accentor. The redpoil, linnet, 
and goldfinch all pass over; but gold- 
finches and redpolls alight as well. The 
bullfinch enters occasionally. The great, 
cole, blue, and marsh tits enter, the blue 
and great breeding near, and are daily 
visitors. Creeper and goldcrest pass 
through, as also has the lesser-spotted 
woodpecker. Blackeap breeds near, and 
in the fruiting time, with garden warbler, 
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greater, and lesser whitethroat, not at all 
rare. Willow wren and echiffchaff are 
common in late summer. TFieldfares have 


passed over, aS have redwings; but 
missel thrushes enter. Spotted  fly- 


catcher breeds near and enters. Swallows 
and house and sand martins, and swifits 
pass over. Wood-pigeons enter early in 
the day, and are always passing over. At 
night various plovers and waders have 
passed over, and on December 29th, 1917, 
a flock, probably forty birds, of wild 
geese, very low down, went over at about 
4.30 p.m. On Christmas morning a cock 
lesser-spotted woodpecker was hunting on 
the limbs of a Bergamot Pear-tree. Wag- 
tails of the pied and grey species pass 
over, the former seldom alighting on my 
lawn. ; 

Being fond of birds, I destroy none, but 
suffer in consequence. They please or dis- 
please in the following manner :—Spar- 
rows destroy Primroses and Crocuses, and 
pull up seedlings; leaye fruit alone, ex- 
cept occasionally in the bud stage; but 
feed their young on aphis and green cater- 
pillars. They search thoroughly, and de- 
stroy as much aphis as any bird. Star- 
lings are good foragers for worms and 
certain forms of insect life in the grub 
stage; but damage fruit, making at times 
a clean sweep of small stuff. The tawny 
owl keeps down the commoner birds and 
worries exotic or native species if in out- 
door flights or aviaries at night. The 
carrion crow, although breeding near, 
leaves us severely alone. The greenfinch 
and chaffinch pull up seedlings, but eat 
weed seeds; the latter feeding young on 
green caterpillars. Neither causes trouble 
here. Other finches do no damage, bull- 
finches being too uncommon. ‘Tits are 
splendid foragers for green caterpillars, 
dormant insects, ete., and, with the wasps, 
damage a b't of fruit, but of no conse- 
quence. Redbreast and wren and hedge 
accentor are all to the good, the former 
eating a little small fruit. Warblers and 
whitethroats take all the ripest rasp- 
berries early in the day, but do good else- 
where. Someone else supplies their in- 
sect diet, but they eat my fruit. The 
willow wren and its congener are all for 
the good, the former trying hard to. get 
in and fight birds in my aviary. Black- 
birds and thrushes are welcome to all the 
stray berries they eat, which they do; 
but my soft Pears and Apples they damage 
to an enormous extent, and entirely clear 
my dwarf Gooseberry bushes the moment 
they ripen. They also go for Red Cur- 
rants, White Currants, and had all my 
Morello Cherries (a small lot) both years, 
but leave the Black Currants alone. 
They destroy far more Pears than they 
can eat, and live up to Christmas on the 


rotting ones they have previously 
damaged. The blackbird does not forage 


for snails, but digs anywhere for earth- 
worms, and eats only slugs of the small 
and whiter sorts. The song thrush hunts 
for and eats snails; and both unearth 
various creatures in the grub stage; but 
both are large worm-eaters. Generally 
Speaking, if there is anything in the 
nature of excessive insect plague, I do not 
find they go out of their way to reduce it, 
but so lazy and fat do the thrushes and 
blackbirds get on the autumn fruit that 
they seldom attempit to fly from one, but 
just hop and hide under the bushes. AS, 
however, it displeases me much more to 
destroy them, unless I was actually want- 
ing them for food, than it does to be the 
loser of a good deal of my fruit, -I sup- 
pose I must look forward next autumn to 
a repetition of like offences, because it 
certainly would not pay to protect the 
trees securely. A. S. 
Forest Hill, S.B. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


In Bioom January 157TH.—Hamamelis 
arborea, Garrya elliptica, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Chimonanthus fragrans 
(Winter Sweet), Taurustinus, Erica 
carnea (in variety), H. mediterranea 
hybrida, E. m. glauca, EH. lusitanica 
(Portuguese Heath), Helleborus niger 
(Christmas Rose), Tris stylosa. 


THE WEEK’S WoRK.—Owing to severe 
frost and snow, the only outdoor work 
possible during the week has been the 
cleaning and pruning of shrubberies. All 
tender plants have been afforded tem- 
porary protection. Choice varieties of 
shrubs have large evergreen branches 
placed around them, fixing them in ithe 
cround. Tender varieties of Roses have 
dry litter worked in amongst the growths. 
All protecting material will be removed 
as soon as mild weather again sets in. 
Any rearranging of herbaceous borders 
required should be done as soon as the 
weather permits. If not convenient to re- 
plant the borders, renovation, as far as 
possible, should be afforded where re- 
quired, and the ground manured for such 


free-crowing subjects as Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, Chrysan- 


themum maximum, Helianthus, Pzeonies, 
and Bocconias. These and many others 
are soil exhausting, and quickly become 
weak if not fed. When a border is re- 
planted the weakening of the centre of 
each clump is avoided; but when replant- 
ing the whole is not convenient, then re- 
novation must be resorted to. Sc that 
the border as a whole does not suffer, 
some of the weaker plants should be re- 
planted. In doing this, choose a few 
strong pieces from the outer portions of 
the clumps. If a plant is to occupy the 
same site, remove some of the old soil and 
replace with fresh. If not convenient to 
provide quite new soil, take some from the 
surtace close by, replacing it with that re- 
moved from the site the plants occupied. 
Add a fourth part of decayed manure to 
the soil. After this has been done the 
whole of the border should be lightly 
forked over, being careful to avoid dis- 
turbing the roots. Where there is plenty 
of room between the clumps the soil may 
be dug deeply. As the work proceeds 
bury a quantity of half-decayed farmyard 
manure near such plants as those already 
mentioned, as, unless afforded —some 
stimulant, the growth is weak and a poor 
flower crop follows. When the digging 
of the border is completed, a mulch, 
2 inches thick, of a compost made up of 
decayed vegetable refuse, manure from a 
spent Mushroom bed, leaf-soil, and wood 
ashes will not only impart new life to the 
plants but serve as a mulch during -the 
early summer when a period of drought is 
often ¢xperienced. Perennial Lobelias 
may be increased by division of the roots 
now. These may be potted into 38-inch 
pots and grown on a bed of ashes in a cold 
frame, or seeds may be sown now and 
placed over a gentle bottom heat. If 
potted up as soon as ready, they will 
make nice plants for planting out in May, 
and should flower in August. East 
Lothian Stocks are well worth growing, as 


they remain effective throughout the 
summer and autumn. ‘They are easily 
raised. Seed should be sown at once and 


germinated in gentle heat. -As soon as 
germination has taken place the seedlings 
should be placed near the glass in a 
rather cool and dry atmosphere, and 
watered with great care. When large 
enough, the seedlings should be pricked 
out into boxes, and later potted up into 
4-inch pots. When the plants become 
established in the pots remove to cool 
frames. 3y April they will be strong, 
well-rooted plants, fit for planting out 
when the weather is favourable. 


F. W. GALrop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 
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Early Peas.—The sowing of Peas under 
glass for planting as early as_ circum- 
stances permit outdoors in March or 
early in April should now have attention. 
There are various ways of doing this, such 





as in 6-inch’ pots, in narrow _trough- 
shaped boxes, or on turves, all being 
equally good as regards results. The 


pots should be clean, and thave four or 
five crocks put into each for drainage, 
covering these with some rough flakes of 
loam or leafamould. For compost take 
two-thirds loam and_ one-third . leaf- 
mould, or some spent Mushroom manure, 
and add a little sand. Make the soil 
firm, and sow five seeds in each. Boxes 
should also be prepared in a_ similar 
manner, and it is a matter of great con- 
venience if one end of each box can be re- 
moved at will, so that when ready for 
planting out, the plants, etc., can be slid 
out into the trench opened out to receive 
them. One row, sown lengthwise, is 
sufficient for each box, which need not 
exceed 7 inches or 8 inches in width. If 
the turf method is adopted, the first thing 
is to get the requisite number of turves 
cut, from 2 feet to 3 feet in length, 1 foot 
in width, and of a uniform thickness of 
3 inches. Turves of these dimensions 
will accommodate three rows of plants— 
one down the centre and one on either 
side, close to the outside. The drills in 
which to sow the seed should be scooped 
out 2 inches deep, and when sown cover 
the seed with fine compost. In_ either 
case, the raising of the plants can be done 
in a cold pit or greenhouse, heat not 
being required—the idea, of course, being 
to forward the plants ‘sufficiently that 
when put out there may be a gain of 
several weeks over those sown in the 
usual way. If water is given at the time 
of sowing it will be sufficient for some 
time to come. 

Sowing Peas outdoors.—Whiere there 
are no means of forwarding the plants as 
mentioned in the preceding note, seed 
should, if an early cfop is desired, be 
sown outdoors on a warm border the first 
favourable opportunity. Should the soil 
not be in good working condition, take 
out the drills wider and deeper than 
under ordinary conditions; make good 
with some nice friable compost, and cover 
the seeds when sown with the same mix- 
ture. The seed will then be warmer and 
drier, and not be so liable to rot in the 
event of much wet weather occurring. 
For this early sowing select a hard, round- 
seeded variety, such as Wilham lst, as 
it is far too early and a waste of seed 
to sow the wrinkled kinds yet. .If the 
drills stand from 5 feet to 6 feet apart, 
the intervening spaces can be cropped 
with early Potatoes, Spinach, Radishes, 
Lettuces, etc., later on. 

Broad Beans.—If autumn sowing wais 
omitted and an early supply is required, 
a sowing may be made either in pots or 
boxes and raised under the same condi- 
tions as those mentioned for Peas. <A 
sowing may also be made outdoors on a 
warm border or in a sheltered position, of 
such varieties as Early Longpod, Dwarf 
Green Gem, or Mazagan. 

Cauliflowers.—If the plants in frames 
and handlights are not wintering well, or 
if a shortage is likely to occur, it would 
be advisable to sow seed in boxes now of 





Early London, Walcheren, Magnum 
Bonum, and Karly Giant, or a_ selection 


from among these. if only a limited num- 
ber is required. Sow thinly, ‘and raise 
the plants in a greenhouse where germi- 





nation will be slow and after-growth 
sturdy. 
Lettuces._Seed of the early-maturing 


Cabbage varieties, such as Perfect Gem, 
Golden Queen, Paris Market, and Com- 
modore Nutt, should be sown thinly in 
pans or boxes, with a view to having a 
cood ‘supply of plants for pricking out in 
frames on gentle hotbeds. To keep them 
dwarf and sturdy, place them where they 
will have a free circulation of air and an 
abundance of light. 
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Tomatoes.—-Many do not start these 
until the beginning of the year. In such 
cases the seed is sown now, and the plants 
grown on, first in 60’s and then in 48’s, 
by which time the house in which they 
are to ibe planted out and fruited is at 
liberty. The plants must, of course, -be 
raised in warmth; but the same care 
should be exercised in maintaining a dwarf 
and short-jointed growth as with other 
vegetables raised in a similar manner. 

Cucumbers and Melons.—The present, 
with many, is the orthodox time ae sow- 
seed of the first-named to obtain 
plants for the earlier supply of fruits. 


The seeds should be sown singly in 60- 
sized pots filled with light, rich material, 


raising in the warmest house at command. 
To allow for failures, the seeds sown 
should be in excess of the actual number 
of plants required. The same rule should 
be applied to Melons, sowing them in the 
same way, only in ‘some nice mellow loam, 
pulled to pieces by hand, instead of in a 
mixture as for Cucumbers. This keeps 
the plants sturdy from the outset. If the 
loam is in a moist state, water should not 
be needed until germination takes place. 
In both instances the plants can_ be 
grown on in pots until of good size, which 
will be a gain in point of time and ob- 
viate the necessity for some few weeks to 
come of employing much sheat in the 
houses they will be fruited in. When at 
liberty, the houses should, for both crops, 
be given a thorough cleaning, and if any 
repairs are needed they should be seen to 
at the same time. 

Orchard-house.—Advantage should be 
taken of severe weather to get this 
structure cleaned down and all brickwork 
white-washed. Any necessary pruning 
should, of course, have precedence; but 
the tying in of trees on the back wall 
should follow after. The borders in the 
body of the house, if the trees, such as 
Plums, ete., are planted out, should be 
pricked up or top-dressed, if deemed ne- 
cessary. When put in order, such a house 
is of value for the storing of pot Straw- 
berries, which places frames and pits in 
which they may now be standing at dis- 
posal for other purposes. 


Sweet Peas.—When the seed comes to 
hand, a sowing jshould take place in 6-inch 
pots filled sa suitable soil. Five sound 
seeds will suffice for each pot. Raise the 
plants in a pit. or cool greenhouse, and 
see that mice do not get at and devour 
the seeds. In the meantime, the site 
where they are to be planted and grown 
should be trenched and well manured. 


AS We 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early vinery.—The rods, which have 
been bent down to encourage them *to 
break evenly, and also to facilitate the 
use of the syringe, should be carefully 
tied in their proper positions before the 
erowths get too darge. Continue to 
syringe the rods and growths with tepid 
water whenever the weather is bright. 
Ventilating requires to ‘be done wath dis- 
cretion, for, white a circulation of fresh ~ 
air is necessary to prevent a stagnant 
atmosphere and also to promote a sturdy 
growth, much harm may be done by ad- 
mitting cold draughts. i 

Early Peach-trees.—Disbudding should 
be commenced as soon as the shoots are 
large enough to handle. I find it a good 
plan to disbud »once just before the trees 
come into flower, so that it is not neces- 
sary to repeat the operation until that 
stage is passed. The pruning and cleans- 
ing of trees and Vines in late houses will 
shortly be completed. The trees and 
Vines are kept as dormant as possible, 
admitting an abundance of fresh air. 
During frosty nights the hot-water pipes 
are slightly warmed, 

The weather.—At the time of writing 
the weather is very wintry, a fall of snow 
and severe frost having put a istop to most. 
work in this department. It is not wise 
to prune trees during frosty weather. 
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Manure may be wheeled upon the fruit 
quarters, allowing it to, remain in heaps 
until pruning is completed, when it may 
be spread over the ground and lightly 
forked in. 

Fig-trees out-of-doors have been pro- 
tected. This is especially necessary fol- 
lowing a cold and wet autumn, for the 
points of the shoots do not become sufli- 
ciently ripened to withstand much frost. 
The protecting material is not allowed to 
remain on the trees during mild weather, 
as coddling tends to make the branches 
excessively tender, and, consequently, 
more susceptible to damage from spring 
frosts after they have been ‘trained- in 
position. In many cases Fig-trees are 
not properly treated in the summer and 
autumn to secure well-ripened_ shoots, 
which can only be brought about by strict 
attention to pinching or thinning during 
the growing season. Proper thinning of 
the shoots is the most important detail in 
Fig culture, and it is generally old-estab- 
lished trees that are most neglected in 
this respect. I have often seen fine old 


- Fig-trees that seldom produce good crops 
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‘lengthen 


be pricked off at a distance of 


of fruit. In most cases the roots of these 
large trees have found their way into 
ground which is annually manured | for 
vegetable crops, the rich soil, combined 
with a free root-run, favouring the pro- 
duction of strong, sappy growths. Such 
trees should be root-pruned. Take out a 
deep trench at a distance of 3 feet or 
4 feet from the wall, cut all gross roots 


-with a sharp kinfe, and remove any that 


are growing downwards. Afterwards re- 
strict the roots to the limits of a narrow 
border, either by building a wall or by 
filling the trench with concrete or a quan- 
tity of chalk, which should be rammed 
very firm as the work proceeds. This 
treatment will result in more moderate 
growth the following season, which should 
ripen well and eventually produce fruit. 
Trees with their roots thus restricted re- 
quire regular dressings of manure, and 
the manurial properties washed down to 
the roots by copious watering during the 
crowing season. Where the planting of 
young trees is contemplated the borders 
should be prepared at the first favourable 
opportunity, so that there may be no de- 
lay when planting-time. arrives. The 
borders should be prepared in such a 
manner that the roots are restricted from 
the first, thus avoiding the necessity of 
root-pruning later. Avoid the use of 
manures and rich materials generally. 
Ordinary garden soil to which should be 
added a quantity of old mortar rubble 
and wood ash is quite suitable. In plant- 
ing, ram the ‘soil very firmly, mulch the 
roots with light material, and give the 
trees every necessary attention, syringing 
and watering as required. 

French Beans in pots.—As the days 
these will grow much stronger 
and yield better crops. A maximum tem- 
perature of 60 degs. and a minimum of 
about 55 degs. will suit them admirably. 


Place them in the lightest position pos- 


sible, and see that the roof glass 1s kept 
clean. Maintain a moist atmosphere, 
otherwise ‘the foliage will become in- 
fested with red-spider. Liquid manure 1s 
afforded at every alternate watering as 
soon as the fruits have set. The plants 
are syringed thoroughly in the mornings 
and early afternoons with tepid water. 
Damp the paths with farmyard manure 
water last thing in-the afternoon. Sow- 
ings are now made fortnightly, and the 
pots placed in considerable heat. The 
young plants are supported with neat 
stakes immediately they require it, and 
the points.of the growths pinched out 
soon after they have made the first seed- 
leaf. This causes them to make two side 
breaks, and the plants in consequence are 
kept dwarfer. 

Early Cauliflowers,—Seeds of these 
should be sown at once, if not already 


done, and germinated in a temperature of 


50 degs. When the younger plants have 
made their first rough leaves they should 
4 inches 
apart each way into boxes, or they may 
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be potted singly into small pots. In 
either case they should be placed close to 


the glass in order to promote a sturdy 
growth. Ventilation ‘should be given 
carefully until the plants are well estab- 
lished; but afterwards they should be 
hardened gradually, so as to be ready for 
planting out by the beginning of April. 

Onions.—If extra large bulbs are re- 
quired, suitable land should now be pre- 
pared for the seedlings. Select an open 
situation and ground that has been 
deeply cultivated and is in good condition 
generally. Trench the land as soon as 
possible, and allow it to remain in a rough 
condition until March, when a good dress- 
ing of soot may be forked into 1t. About 
the middle of April, or later if the weather 
is unfavourable, the plants may be put 
out. If not already done, the seeds 
should be sown at once and germinated in 
a temperature of 50 degs., as directed in 
former notes. 

Root stores.—Beetroot, Carrots, Onions, 
etc., should be examined frequently, and 
all young growths broken off. 





SCOTLAND. 


Hotbeds.—At this season hotbeds are 
invaluable in many ways, and they will, 
where material is sufficiently plentiful, be 
used to save fuel, which is growing more 
and more expensive and more difficult to 
obtain. Strawy stable manure, of course, 
with a proportion of leaves, is the most 
suitable medium for the making of hot- 
beds; but where the former material may 
be scarce, a greater proportion of leaves 
may be used; indeed, fairly good hotbeds 
can be made from leaves alone, the main 
point being to make the bed as firm as 
possible in order that the heat may be 
retained. When the bed is made loose the 
heat is intense for a short time; but it 
soon falls, and the bed is of little ser- 
vice. The usual proportion is two parts 
of litter to one of leaves; but fairly good 
and durable beds can be made with exactly 
reversed proportions. Where hotbeds are 
made with a view to placing frames upon 
them, let the beds be slightly higher at 
the back than in the front and 2 feet wider 
all round than the frame or frames. 
Such beds are useful for forcing Seakale, 
Rhubarb, and Asparagus, and these can 
be succeeded by Potatoes or Carrots, 
while at a later date, with a little fresh 
soil added to the surface, Onions, Leeks, 
Parsley, or Asters, Stocks, and_ similar 
things may find a place until they are 
ready for planting out. Finally, the 
spent compound, if not of great manurial 
value, iis useful for flower beds or for 
mulching. 

Tomatoes.—Seeds ought now to be 
sown for early work in pots. Sow in a 
pan in soil which is not too sandy, cover 
slightly, and place upon a ‘shelf as near 
the glass as possible in a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. Prick off the seed- 
lings as soon as they can be handled, 
burying the stems almost to the seed 
leaves in order that the plants may be 
kept as dwarf and stocky as postible in 
their early stages. An old fashion has, I 
imagine, gone altogether out of favour— 
that is, the practice of taking cuttings 
from plants in bearing in late autumn, 
and wintering them in a cool house. 
These, potted up early in the year, used 
to give good results. The first bunch was 
produced generally at the very edge of 
the pot, and when sufficient bunches had 
been secured the plant was not very tall. 
eke lan, however, had its drawbacks, for 
if white-fly were present, the cuttings 
were almost sure to be attacked; and, as 
seedlings can be raised quite simply with 
but little trouble, the cutting system in 
respect of Tomatoes is practically extinct. 

Onions.—There can be no doubt as to 
the superiority of Onions raised in heat, 
hardened off, and planted out. In well 
dug and liberally manured ground these 
spring-raised plants will attain, with but 
little attention, to almost exhibition size. 
The Onion-fly rarely attacks the bulbs, 
and when ripened they keep well. In 
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sowing, some, at the expense of consider- 
able time, after having filled their seed- 
boxes, make small holes 2 inches apart, 
and drop a seed into each. The seedlings 
remain an these boxes until they are put 
out. Personally, I prefer to sow the 
seeds in pans and to prick off the seed- 
lings into a partly-spent hotbed when they 
are a couple of inches in height. Having 
experimented with both methods, I think 
that the pricking off gives the better re- 
sults. For general purposes, Ailsa Craig 
Improved and Cranston’s Excelsior are 
difficult to beat; but if the best results 
are required the seed must come from a 
reliable source. An inferior strain will 
not necessarily be cheaper; but, in any 
case, it is better to pay a little more for 
true and well selected seeds. Onions 
must have been @ profitable crop during 
the present season to those who grow for 
market as well as to the grower who 
relies for his supply upon his garden crop. 
Bulbs are keeping remarkably well. The 
old Blood Red, if treated similarly to the 
varieties mentioned, will form bulbs about 
three-quarters of a pound in weight, and 
will keep sound until June. Many object 
to the colour and the strong flavour of 
Blood Red; but it is one of the best so far 
as keeping is concerned. 

Leeks.—There is an idea that because 
Onions are put in early and succeed well, 
Leeks ought to be equally satisfactory. 
This is a mistake. Early-sown Leeks are 
not desirable, and in the majority of 
cases the plants go to seed before they are 
of any size. Even for exhibition, for 
which large, well - blanched examples 
ought not to be required until the late 
autumn shows, good results can be had 
when seed is not sown until quite the 
middle of February ; and even then it will 
be found that Leeks raised under cold- 
frame treatment will be quite as satisfac- 
tory as those raised in heat. 

Lothian Stocks.—It is strange that so 
many people neglect Lothian Stocks in 
favour of the much less useful Ten Week 
varieties. The latter, no doubt, bloom 
earlier, but they perish with the first 
severe frost, whereas Lothian Stocks 
bloom from late summer right through the 
autumn and early winter; and if not 
thrown out, as is too often the case at 
cleaning-up time, they will provide 
sheaves of very useful bloom in the 
spring. While Ten Week Stocks need 
not be sown till March or even April, it 
is advisable to get Lothian Stocks— 
which are realiy biennials—sown as early 
in January as possible. Prick off when 
large enough into boxes, or, preferably, 
into a frame, and plant out when suffi- 
ciently large after hardening off. 

Planting, which was for a time delayed 
by frost, has‘ now been completed. This 


‘included the refurnishing of a section of 


wall with Pears, including Fondante 
d’Automne, Conference, and Marie Louise. 
Some Kirke’s Plum-trees and Apple 
Beauty of Bath were also put out. In 
addition, some trees of Conference were 
planted in the open, these being given a 
very good position and exposure with a 
view to contrasting their growth with 
that of those planted upon the wall. 

Orchard-house.—With the exception of 
Conference, additions were at the same 
time made to the trees in pots of the same 
Apple, Plum, and Pears. These were put 
into 16-inch pots about three-quarters 
filled, the remaining space being left for 
top-dressing at a later date, should it be 
needed. : 

Vegetable garden.—The frost, although 
fairly severe, has not yet been severe 
enough to do any damage among green 
vegetables. A continuation may prob- 
ably do harm, for Brassicas are gorged 
with moisture as a result of the excessive 
rains of the autumn. On the other hand, 
frost is a good pulveriser of such soil as 
has been turned over, so that there is 
always some compensation. _ More Sea- 
kale has been lifted and laid in handy for 
forcing as becomes necessary. 

W. MoGurroc. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | that from Messrs. Charlesworth there 


JANUARY 15TH, 1918. 


of the circumstances and the 
inclement weather, the first fortnightly 
meeting of the year was among the 
smallest on record. Not a single hardy 
plant was shown, and, for once, the 
Orchid men had it all their own way; 
indeed, it Says much for the enterprise 
of these men that they displayed their 
Wares in such numbers. and in such 
variety. The collection from Tunbridge 
Wells merited all praise, and, with skill 
in arrangement, was most attractive. 
The most interesting exhibit of the meet- 
ing, however, was the collection of Hari- 
cot Beans from Wisley, its primary ob- 


In view 


ject apparently being to demonstrate 
productiveness and suitability to our 


English climate—matters of the highest 
importance at the present time. Three 
novelties gained awards. 

HARICOT BHANS. 

In view of existing circumstances as to 
food products, the exhibit of Haricot 
3eans from the Society’s Wisley gardens 
vas of considerable interest, and at- 
tracted largely. In the ease of each 
variety one ounce of seed had been sown 
in the spring of 1917. The most produc- 
tive varieties were the Brown Dutch—dis- 
tributed by the Royal Horticultural 
Society jlast year—and Long White 
Canterbury, these yielding 2 Ib. 15 oz. and 
2 Ib. 11 oz. each respectively. Following 
these rather closely were Glory Butter 
(2 lb. 6 oz.) and Excelsior and Jaune 
Cent pour Un (each with a yield of 2 Ib. 
5 oz. from the ounce of seed sown). 
Others in the trial were Cent pour Un 
(2 lb.), Dwarf Case Knife (1 Ib. 4 0z.), 
and Nain Merveille du Marché (1. Ib. 
1 0Z.). : 

CARNATIONS. 

There was only one small exhibit of 
these, from Messrs. Allwood Brothers, 
the chief varieties shown being Marion 
Willson (a new yellow ground of large 
Size), Destiny (rich cerise, and very 
attractive), and Enchantress Supreme. 
A vase of seedlings contained some good 
varieties, a yellow ground variety being 
very attractive among them. The new 
cerise-coloured Carnation Dr. V. G. 
Ward is rich in colour, full, and attrac- 
tive. It would appear to advantage under 
artificial light. It came: from Mr. F. GC. 
Stoop, West Hall, Byfleet (gardener, Mr. 
G. Carpenter), and gained an Award of 
Merit. The habit of the plant shown was 
excellent. 

ORCHIDS. 

Of these a_ distinct novelty—Leelio- 
Cattleya Oenius Bryndir variety (C. 
Enid x L.-C. Coronis)—came from Dr. A. 
Miguel Lacroze, Roehampton. The sal- 
mon-coloured sepals and petals are par- 
ticularly attractive, the velvet-crimson 
lip is not a strong feature. Cypripe- 
dium Matthewsianum Usk Priory variety 
(C. Thalia Mrs. F. Wellesley x C. 
Kuryades New Hall Hey variety), from 
Mr. R. Windsor Richards, Usk Priory, 
Monmouth, was also new, and with the 
first-named gained an Award of Merit. 
Other novelties of merit were in the mag- 
nificent group from Messrs. Armstrong 
and Brown. ‘These were Odontoglossum 
Apollo and O. Peerless Orchidhurst 
variety, each receiving a Preliminary 
Card of Commendation. The latter has a 
spotless white ground, the well-defined 
rich-brown blotches being in sharp con- 
trast thereto. Odontoglossum Lambeau- 
janum, with many others of merit, Cym- 
bidiums in variety, Cattleya Dusseldor- 
fiana variety Undine, and the yellow and 
white Cypripedium Actieus Langleyense 
were others of note in this fine lot. In 


were many richly-coloured Odontiodas, 
the blood-crimson tone of several show- 
ing up among the white-flowered Odonto- 
glossums. O. Priscilla, O. Charlesworthi, 
O. Vuylstekexe, and O. Wilsoni (of bright 
carmine and very free) were some of 
them. Cattleya Enid alba and Odonto- 
glossum xanthotes (white) were remarked. 
Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons came out 
strongly with Cypripediums, the chaste 
and nearly white C. Boltoni being one of 
the first to catch the eye. C. Leeanum 
Gratrixee, C. Rosetti, C. Thompsoni, C. 
Cyclops, and ©. Mrs. Goodman were 
others noted in the group. Odontoglos- 
sums Rajah and General Allenby were 
conspicuous among those shown by 
Messrs. Flory and Black, and both are 
dark - blotched varieties. Cymbidium 
Albatross and C. Atalata (the latter 
dwarf-habited and quite new) were from 
Messrs. Sander and Sons. Messrs. J. and 
A. McBean showed Cymbidium Pearl, C. 
Schlegeli giganteum, with Lelia anceps 
var. Sanderiana and others. In the 
group from Messrs. Hassall, Cypripe- 
diums Thalia, Mrs. F. Wellesley, ardens, 
and Thompsoni (well coloured and 
shapely) were noted. Cattleya Dussel- 
dorfiana Undine (very pure white) and 
Cymbidium Capella (with richly-marked 
lip) were also on view. One of the hand- 
somest Cypripediums on show was OC. 
Eurybiades, from Mr. J. Shill, The Dell 
Gardens, Englefield Green. Large in all 
its parts, both sepals and petals reveal re- 
markable development, the dorsal sepal 
being a very strong feature in the variety. 

A complete list of awards will be found 
in our advertisement columns. 





BEES. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


‘*FOREWARNED is forearmed.’’ Good bee- 
keepers should be thinking of next season, 
and preparing. This preparation will 
consist in overhauling all hive appli- 
ances in order to see where there is likely 
to be a shortage when the time comes 
for supplying the hives. There is nothing 
more disconcerting, both to bees and bee- 
keeper, than, when the need arises, to 
find the necessary requisites not immedi- 
ately at hand to instal. So bee-keepers 
will be wise to ‘‘measure wp’ probable 
requirements for next season now, in bar 
frames, metal ends, foundation, crates, 
ete., and order at once. Bees are by 
nature, we know, surprisingly busy, and 
may overrun their master’s calculations 
by a few days. When apparatus is 
wanted is not the time to order it. The 
makers may not be able to send per re- 
turn; and the bees, in any case, are wast- 
ing their labour in some way. The owner 
is certainly losing. The enterprising 
apiarian will probably make his own 
crates, if any be wanted. Crates should, 
in any case, be seen to, and strengthened. 

The recent variations in the weather, 
passing through rain, sleet, snow, frost, 
thaw, and blizzard, have not been with- 
out their effects upon our bee hives. No 
hives, I suppose, can be considered abso- 
lutely weather - proof in an English 
winter. So it is probable that the quilts 
and blankets on the top of the brood 
chambers have become damp, if not even 
wet. AS we have pointed out, damp 
tends to dysentery in bees, which causes 
ultimate extinction of the stock if not 
cured and the cause removed.  Ventila- 
tion and dryness are the best cure. 
Therefore, see that the former is ade- 
quate, and take away all present quilts, 
etc., except the thin one next the frames, 
for the purpose of drying them. Be care- 
ful, however, to substitute other tem- 





porary dry ones at once. ‘These emer- 
gency quilts and blankets may, of course, 
be almost anything, because they will be 
removed when the proper ones are re- 
stored to the hives. Do everything that 
is necessary to be done to the bees at this 
time of year quickly and gently, so that 
there be no undue disturbance or loss of 
heat, both of which cause abnormal con- 
sumption of food, and probably (which is 
more serious) ‘‘balling’”’ of tthe queen. 
The latter accident often means the queen 
bee’s death. Your chagrin on discovering 
your stock to be queenless next spring 
will be unspeakable. Ba Rade 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








Questions.—Queries and answers: are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
shoud be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Ep1voR of GARDENING, 
638, Lincolv’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. As GARDENING has fo be 
sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
wmmediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be riyhtly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four planis should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cuses 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a tinve. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Browallia (Streptosolen) Jamesoni 
(Rk, H.).—This is the name of the plant 
flowers of which you send. It is a valu- 
able plant for the cool greenhouse, as the 
clusters of rich reddish-orange flowers are 
borne in great profusion, and that, too, 
through a considerable portion of the 
season. It should do well with you in the 
west of England during the summer, 
large plants plunged in the beds’ being 
very effective. We have seen it used at 
Hampton Court in this way. It can be 
struck from cuttings as 
Fuchsia, and is very useful for training 
to a pillar in the greenhouse. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. < 

Raising Thorns from seed ((’. H. Pain). 
—Where Thorns are raised in quantity 
from seed it is a common practice to mix 
the berries with sand and allow them to 
stand in a heap for some time. This 
allows for the decay of the fleshy portions. 
As, however, you appear to have but a 
few, there is no need to follow this course. 
All you require is to pick out the seeds 
with the fingers and sow them at once in a 
pan or pot. They should be covered with 


soil to the depth of about one-third of an- 


inch. They may then be stood in a 
frame, where they will lie for some time; 
but af you have a slightly heated struc- 
ture in which to place them they will 
germinate more quickly. 

Wistaria not blooming (Somerset). — 
From what you say, it is very difficult to 
assign any reason for the non-flowering of 
your Wistaria, as it ought to have bleomed 
by this time. Perhaps it has been too 
liberally treated. We should advise you 
to wait and see whether it will flower next 
year, which it may very. likely do. If 


easily as .a. 
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not, then the only remedy is to try a 
course of pruning, which very often results 
in a good crop of flowers. Pruning should 
be done as follows:—Soon afiter mid- 
summer, all the young shoots should be 
pinched back to within a foot of the main 
stems. These shoots will again break 
into growth from the buds just behind 
where the shoot was stopped, and after 
growing a few anches they should again be 
pinched. This will cause the formation 
of flower-buds at the base of the shoot first 
shortened. The following spring these 
shoots may be cut back to within five or 
six eyes of the main stem, and the young 
shoots treated as above detailed. If there 
is any bare space on the wall which you 
would like filled, you can nail up one of 
the young growths, at the same time cut- 
ting it about half down in order to cause 
it to form: flower-buds: at the base. If 
your Wistaria is well * furnished with 
flowering-spurs, which are formed at the 
base of last season’s growth, the young 
shoots may be cut back an November to 
within two eyes of the flower-spurs. In 
this way they will develop more quickly 
when the sap begins to rise than if the 
long jshoots had been allowed to remain. 


VEGETABLES. 


Diseased Potatoes (Somerset).—It is 
always advisable to lime the ground from 
which diseased tubers have been lifted, 
and not grow Potatoes on it for at least 
two seasons, as it is very possible that 
some of the spores of the fungus may be 
present in the soil, and thus set up 
disease in the tubers which are being 
grown on the tainted ground. 

Lifting Rhubarb roots (G. 7.).—Unless 
you want 10 force your Rhubarb roots in 
warmth, and in a dark place, we do not 
understand why you should wish to lift 
them from the ground. — Certainly they 
are best where they are. If Rhubarb roots 
are lifted, and allowed to lie on the ground 
for a few days, then placed in warmth, 
they seem to push stems earlier, but it is 
not worth trying. Better take the roots 
from the open ground direct to where they 
are to be forced. If you do not want to force 
in any cellar or shed leave the roots where 
they are. Put a few short stakes round 
the crowns, and shake over these some 
long litter. That will cause the crowns to 
start all the earlier in the spring. Or 
they may be covered with tubs or large 
pots. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Uiilising old paraffin barrels (Nemo) .— 

The usual course with barrels that have 








VINE, PIANT & VEGETABLE: 


Unrivalled 
for all Garden Crops. 

So Compounded as to combine 
stimulating with lasting effects, 
Produces vigorous, healthy, and fruitful 
growth. Also 


THOMSON’S 
Special Top-dressing Manure, 


An Excellent Stimulant, 
PRICES. 
Note—Quantities of 56 lbs. an. over are supplied 
in 28 lb. bags. 

Vine, Plant, & Vegetable Manure.— 
112 Ibs,, 24/=; 58 los., 13/63 28 lns., 7/63 14 lbs., 
4/6; 7 \ibs., 2/6. Tins, 2/3, 1/-, and 6d, 
Carriage paid on 46 lbs. and up any where in 
United Kingdom. 

Special Top-dressing Manure. — 
56 lbs., 20/«; 283 lbs., 1L/-; le lbs., G/-; 7 ibs, 
3/6. Tins, 1/-. Carriage paid on 28 )b. and 
up anywhere in United Kingdom. 

Also 
Themson’s Styptic, 3- and 1/6 
per bottle. 

Sold for HorticuJtural purposes 
by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, or 


SOLE: ae : from 
MAKERS 


W? THOMSONSSON 





been used for paraffin, with which oil the 
wood of the barrel is heavily impregnated, 
is to put a few shayings or a handful of 
straw into the’ barrel when erect and set 
fire to it. That causes the oil to be drawn 
from the wood and burned. If the burn- 
ing be kept up for a few minutes, then 
the tub turned mouth downwards, the fire 
is smothered by smoke. After this it is 
well to put a few bucketfuls of water into 
the barrel and give the inside a good 
scrubbing with a stiff Lroom, then turn 
the water out. Rinse well with clean 
water, and the tub is then fit for use. 
What little paraffin remains will become 
mixed with the water, and will do no harm 
to plant life. 








SHORT REPLIES. 


W. R&R. ¥.—See note re early Potatoes 
in ‘*The Week’s Work,” January 19th, 
page 36, third column. Rh, B. B.—No’; 
Walnuts are not stone fruits, this term 
being applied to such as Peaches, Plums, 
Grapes, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruits.—A. W. W.—Apples: 
1, Warner’s King; 2, Blenheim. Pears: 
3, Glou Morceau; 4, Vicar of Winkfield. 
——J. R.—Apples: 1, Adam’s Pearmain ; 
2, Bramley’s; 3, Lady Henniker; 4, Nor- 
folk Beaufin. L. Suffolk. Apples: 1, 
King of the Pippins; 2, Cox’s Orange; 3, 
Wellington ; 4, London or Five Crowned 








Pippin. B, T,—Apples: 1, Mere de 
Menage; 2, Northern Greening; 3, 
French Crab.—C. J. J.—Apple: Rymer. 


Pear: Easter Beurré. 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





Bees, Lrp., Liverpool.—List of Guaran- 
tested Seeds, 1918. 

Messrs. RYDER AND Son, Lrp., St. 
Albans.—JList of P.P. Seeds, 1918. 

Messrs. SUTTON AND Sons, Reading.— 
Flowers from Seeds ; Food Production from 
the Garden. 

THE PREMIER SEED Co., 117, London- 
road, Brighton.—Seed Guide for 1918. 











The National Rose Society’s Selections. 

Bees’ Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 
Garden Roses All Purposes Roses Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “A.” SELECTION “K.” SELECTION “ B.” 

24 best and most popular 12 first-class sorts, suitable 24 specially-selected varieties, 
roses for general purposes. for general use. r Assurea 16/ Carriage 
A splendid Carriage Do well ‘Tie Carriage prize winners. paid. 
assortment. 16/6 paid. everywhere. paid. Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet 11d. 
Caroline Testout(ht),sal.pk. 10d, Betty (ht), coppery rose - 11d. BessieBrown(ht),creamyw. 11d. 
KarlofWarwick(ht),sal.rose lid,  CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. British Queen (ht), white - 1ld. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - lid. Fisher Holmes(hp),cri.scar. 9d, Chas. Lefebvre(hp),crimson 9d. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lid. F:K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. Coronation (hp), flesh pink 11d. 
Frau Karl Druschki(hp),w. lid. 4H. #. Richardson(ht),crim. 11d. Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 11d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. lid. ugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.cri. 11d. 

| 


G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lld. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet 11d. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht),carm, 11d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 10d. 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh 11d. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot - lld. 
LadyAshtown(ht),deep pk. 10d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 


LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. 10d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. lld. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp),rose pink 9d. 


Gold Medal Roses 
SELECTION “ L.” 


Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),yel.rose 1/- 12 newer sorts, all gold 
Mme.Ed.Herriot,prawn red 11d. medallists but two. 

Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),sil.ro. 10d. Creme de 9/6 Carriage 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. 1fd. la creme. pald. 


Mme. Ravary(ht),orange y. 10d. 
Mme.Segond Weber (ht),sal. 11d. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink - lid. 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white: - lld. 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow -1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious ag 
Colouring carriage 
gorgeous. 8/3 paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 9d. 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crim. 11d. 
George Dickson (ht),vel.cri. 11d. 
GeneralJacqueminot(hp),cr. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht),crimson 11d. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red 11d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 10d. 
LadyAlice Stanley(ht),pink 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per),red 11d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “ F.” 
12 charmingly coloured and 
daintily formed in bud. 


British Queen(ht),snowyw. lLld. 
Dehs. of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deepcri. 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 11d. 
LadyPirrie(ht),coppery-sal. 11d. 
LeslieHolland(ht),vermilion lla. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream - 11d. 
Mme.&.Herriot (per.)pr.red 11d. 
M.de Sinety (ht),gold bronze 1/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie(ht),white 11d. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden. - 1/- 
Willowmere (per.),coral pk. 11d. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION *S.22 . 
6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, ip ther xe. 
All very : arriage 
vigorous, 5/3 pald. 
Alberic Barbier(W.),yellow 1/- 
American Pillar(cl.,P.),pink 1/- 
Blush Rambler (cl.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa (W.), bril. scarlet - 1/- 
Hiawatha (cl.P.), crim.wh. 1/- 


BEDDING PLANTS 
Carriage Paid 
Wallflowers, red - 1/6 6/6 
yellow 1/6 6/6 


Last well 9/ Carriage Forget-me-not,blue 1/6 6/6— 
when cut. ee paid. Canterbury Bells - 2/- 11/- 
Harry Kirk (t), yellow - lid. IcelandPoppies,mad3 /- 16/- 


LadyHillingdon(t),apri.yel. 11d. 
LadyRoberts(t),reddishapri. 11d, 
Liberty (t),velvety crimson 10d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 


Polyanthus, mad, - 3/- 16/- 
Sweet Williams  - 1/9 10/- 
CABBAGE PLANTS, 

April Queen 


Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht),rose 11d. of Sprin 1/- per 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow 1/- es caet Se 9 20 Me 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow 11d. Enfield Market 5 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink 11d. Wheeler’s Imperial per 100 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white 11d. Drumhead Savoy Carr, 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lld. Prizetaker Red Paid 
Sunburst (ht),cadmium yel. 11d. SEES) 


HARDY FRUIT 


HARDY FLOWERS 


“Falstaff” Selection. Continuous G/- Carriage 
Pest Sorise / Strong trees. display / paid. 
All hardy " Carringe paid. Alkanet, blue Lupin, yellow. 


4 Bramiey’s Apple, cooker. 
j Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 
] James Grieve Apple, dessert. 
} Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 
} Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat. 
} The Czar Plum, cook or eat. 
] Victoria Plum, cook or eat. 
j Morello Cherry, cooker. 
) Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 
4 Boskoop Giant Black Currant. 
4 Whinham’s Gooseberry. 
4 Superlative Raspberry, best. 
AU are very free-bearing, hardy, 
thrifty sorts. ‘ 


Iris, rich blue, 
Tyrethrum, 1}ft. 


M’mas Daisy, lil. 
Marguerite, white 
Larkspur, violet. TFleabane, mauve 
M’mas Daisy, ma, Hybrid, C’mbine. 
Dragon’s-head, car. Pink Knotweed. 
Larkspur, blue Avens, scarlet 
M’mas Daisy, pk. Catmint, lavender 
Red E.ecampane. Blue Bellflower. 
Scarlet Campion. Blue Flax. 

Blue Lupin. Golden Marguerite 
White Bellflower. Mimulus, scarlet 
Toppy, Pink. Jacob’s ladder 
White Lupin Epeedwell, blue. 
Gyp<ophila. Double Pyrethrum 





Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lld. 
Gl.deC.Guinoisseau(hp),ver. 9d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),vel.crim. 11d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - 11d. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht),car. 11d. 
Leslie Holland (ht),scar.cri. 11d. 
Mabel Drew (ht),canary yel. 11d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mrs. C. West (ht),shell pink 11d. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tintedw. 1ld. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht),ap. ld. 
Mrs. AndrewCarnegie (ht),w. 1ld. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink 11d. 
Mrs.Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh 11d. 
UlrichBrunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “ EB.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for 


growing in smoke. 
Immensely / Carriage 
successful. 8) 3 paid. 


CarolineTestout (ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Dr.O’Donel Browne (ht),car. 11d. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. 11d. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car. 11d. 
J.B. Clark (ht),deep scarlet 11d. 
La Tosca (ht),silvery pink - lld. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot(per.),red 11d. 
Mms.Ravary(ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rose pk, 9d. 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Dwarf Bedding Roses 
SELECTION Te 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. Gan 
Surprising! arriage 

gitactive: y 9/- paid. 
A.R.Goodwinfper.),sal.pink 11d. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
Dehs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - 11d. 
Earlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. Ild. 
LadyPirrie(ht),apricotpink 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - 1ld. 
Molly 8S. Crawford(t),white 11d. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indianyel. 11d. 
Rayon d'Or (hb),orange cad. 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


HARDY SHRUBS 

“Hey Presto” Selection 

Suitable towns’ 6/ Carriage 
small gardens. nn Paid. 

Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 

Double Gorse, yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft pinls. 

Spirsea, Anthony Waterer, red. 

Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 

Grabam’s Sage Tree, crimson. 

Golden Broom, rich yellow. 

Crimson Flowering Currant. 

Piptanthus, new, from China 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 

Lavender, true fragrant sort. 

Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 

Golden Forsythia, very choice. 

May Broom, very pretty. 













For Illustrations in Colour 


and descriptions see Catalogue No, 58, JAZ 
issued last season. A few spare copies 
post free on request, 175 b, 





@ees lito 


wi758.. LIVERPOOL 


A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2d. 


Booklet of 32 pages ; tells you all you 
are likely to want to know about roses. 
2d. stamps with catalogue, order or 
alone. 
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SULPHATE OF POTASH 


85-90% SOLUBLE, 
THE Fertiliser for— 
THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 


and above ail } 


THE ALLOTMENT HOLDER. 


tn 3b, lots, 4/-, post free, cash with order, 





Full directions in each package, together 
with a useful pamphlet on Fertilisers. 


PERRY MILLS & CO., 


61/2, Gracechurch Street, 
——— LONDON; E:GY3;-—-*= 








On account of the prohibition of imports 
of Glass into this country, and to the very 
large demands we have lately experienced, 
our stock is now very much reduced. 

We shall be pleased to send to prospective 
buyers on application— ; 

Present List of Stock Sizes of 


HORTICULTURAL AND SHEET CLASS 


and Prices. 





F. & T. ROSS, Ltd., 


BURTON STREET, HULL. . 


95 YEARS’ RECORD 


Chatham, 
25th August, 1914. 








Dear Sirs, 

Will you kindly send me 
a No. 2 Greenhouse Boiler to 
replace one of yours which has 
been in use for the past 25 


years. 
Yours faithfully, 
W.A. H. 


wos! ROBINS Onn 
5 NW! 


Iilustrated Price List Free, 


Tuos. W. ROBINSON, LT. 


DENNIS [RON WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 








BAYLISS. JONES & 


errr ee Fes 


BAYLISS; 


“WOLVERHAMPTONanoLONDON 


> TRS: 


CATALOGUES Free 








BEAUTIFUL 


-GOLOURED PLATES OF FLOWERS 


SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 





Size 12 inches by 9} inches. 
Very suitable for framing or keeping in 
Portfolios for Students and others. 


3 Specimen Copies, 6d. ; 12 for 1/6; 
95 for 3/- ; 50 for 5/6; 100 for 10/- 





All post free. Well assorted, or customers’ own 
selection. Specimen. plate, post free, SA. 





Address: MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 





1 THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 














Ro pons 
“5 oe —— Made ee gec- 
AN . tion best quality 
31000 IN USE D> \\ See ee 


ferenay, Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram- 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 


LISTS ON APPLICATION 


sed 


ll 


i 





| 
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hi ’ k ’ 
© Copyright Bavistered.”  Weithate on et 
ce 2 a CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Ln et 6 fe. fond, 4 facwilerT te High £5.80 156 
. Jong, . wide, . hig 5 | 
7 ft. long, 5ft. wide, 7ft.4in. high 6 5 6 Q21/- 
8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7ft.8in. high 8 6 G6 27/6 
9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8ft. high .. 913 6 35/6 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 11.1 0 48/- 
===> 12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 12 9 0 57/« 























































































































Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J.T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
‘EsTaBLIsHED 70 YEARS. 2BESDEORD. 
Works, 6 acres. : 


The pioneer of cheap: simple and effective’ 
heating for small greenhouses. Complete 


Apparatus from #440 he immense sal 
of this boiler, and its Numerous imitations 


are the best testimony ofits undoubted succe 


PER PITS ah LLTD. 
HORTICULTURAL, BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS Fes 
SqyLOUG OROUGH - LEICESTERSHIRE 
Eilondon Office , 122 VICTORIA ST-S:W 








AbVERTISEMENT RATES. 





Seale of Charges for 
Advertisements in | 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements.—Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, ls. per line. No reduction for series. 


Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduct.on for series). 


AT POPU 
The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 3s. ; 1 cwt., 48. ; 2 cwt., 
7s.; 4cwt., 13s.; 6 cwt.. 19s.; 10 cwt., 30s.; 1 ton, 57s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles, or, part, and 6d. per cwt. 
London Carrier’s area 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 





Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 


MANAGER, 
63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


VINES AND VINE CULTURE.—By A. F. 

Barron, V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens), Illustrated. Price 5s, 
net; post free, 5s. 6d. Fifth edition. Describes and Illus- 
tratesthe Latest Grape Culture -MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C., 2. 


REMATIONatrGOLDER’SGREEN,N.W., 
and WOKING.—Large chapels, organ. Provision for 
deposit of urns, and for monuments. Less costly than 
burial, Descriptive booklet free on application to—LONDON 
CREMATION ‘CO., 324, Regent-street, W. Telegrams, 
“ Crematorium, London.” Telephone, 1907 Gerrard. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





SKILLS y 
INSECTS IN THE SOIL 


Seedsmen 4 











A DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES of 
PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; postfree,12s.6d- ‘‘A work 
of value which extends over a large field, including culti- 
vated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”—7imes. 
—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 


improved Edition. By B,C. RAVENSOROFT. A Hand- 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6d. net, 
—MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


The latest day for receiving Advertise- 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 




















If you are interested in this week’s 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,’ 


please order the paper through your local Newsagent, or direct by post 
from the Publisher, at 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


The cost is 2d. weekly; or by post for three months, 2/6; six 
months, 5/-; twelve months, 10/-; for Abroad, 12/-. Annual subscribers 


will receive the year’s complete Index to the volume free of charge. 


To PUBLISHER OR NEWSAGENT :— 
Please deliver. “Gardening Illustrated” weekly for which I 


enclosé_____ Fu 


Name 





(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Address (in full) 











Published by the Proprietor, W. ROBINSON, at his Offices, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W C. 2, Telephone 
Holborn 731} and Printed by the CHANCERY LANE PRINTING WORKS, LTD. January 26, 1918, 
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HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 

I HAVE read with interest the article en-s» 
titled ‘The Cinderella of Gardens,’’. in 
the issue of January 19th, and cordially 
subscribe to the general principles set out 
therein. But though I cannot assert that. 
anything is there advanced in. theory 
which cannot be made good in practice, 
I must confess with regret that, while 
accepting the essential principles so well 
stated’ by “°‘ W.~ R.,” TD ) have: : failed 
even to approach in practice the desired 
consummation of a satisfying mixed 
border of herbaceous plants. My borders 
are attractive enough at certain times, 
when those plants are in bloom which I 
possess in quantity — Peonies, _ Del- 
phiniums, Tulips, Daffodils, autumn 
Asters, and so on. Young and growing 
foliage is in itself beautiful, so that in 
the spring, summer, and early autumn 
are as cheerful as 
need be. But there supervenes the seed- 
ing phase, and, later on, that of decaying 
stems and foliage, till we reach the 
months of tattered Asters and tarnished 
Torch Lilies, to which Sir Herbert Max- 
well refers, when the sight of the dreary 
borders is not exhilarating. I wish I 
could arrange to have it otherwise; but 
somehow, manage how I choose, I can- 
not make my herbaceous borders attrac- 
tive in the dreary months, or even in- 
teresting, except from the hopes that lie 
beneath the soil. 

May I be permitted perhaps to mention 
certain conditions which, in my case, as 
no doubt in that of many others, seem to 
make a permanently and perennially suc- 
cessful herbaceous border difficult, if not 
impossible, of achievement. Mine is a 
cottage garden, but large as cottage gar- 
dens go. A considerable. proportion of 
the area is given to flowers, and that is 
mostly arranged in borders some 7 feet 
in width. Having a very catholic taste 
in flowers, I like to have as many tribes 
and varieties represented as possible, so 
that there is a little of everything and a 
good deal of several things. At the same 
time, I love masses and detest dots, which 
is rather a pity, because ‘‘ a little of every- 
thing ’’ lends itself badly to massing and 
too easily to dotting, for there is no doubt 
that single specimens of herbaceous 
plants in a mixed border tend to produce 
a ‘‘ dotty,’’ if not ‘‘ spotty,’ general effect. 
This difficulty, however, might be over- 
come with a little thought and careful 
contrivance. Not so easily can the diffi- 
culty be met which I am going to men- 
tion. When the herbaceous plant has 
done its year’s work by pushing up fresh 
green foliage in spring, furnishing its 
quota of bloom in summer, and possibly 
producing in autumn seed-capsules of a 
more or Jess interesting kind, it passes 
to the sere and yellow stage, which may 
be attractive for a little, and ultimately 
to the tattered and tarnished phase, the 
beauty of which I have not artistie dis- 
cernment enough to admire. Of course, 
we look forward, all of us, to the tinted 
foliage of autumn as one of the year’s 
delights; but the bare poles and flutter- 
ing sails of wrecked herbaceous plants, 
with the chill winds of late autumn 
whistling through them, are ugly things, 
which we hasten to remove, preferring the 
sight of the wholesome brown earth. No 
doubt, Sir Herbert Maxwell’s herbaceous 
borders are everything that a judicious 


choice of plants, skilful culture, and pic- 
turesque arrangement can make them. 
But one would like to know how in the 
chill of October and the fog of November 
Sir Herbert contrives to prevent the un- 
certain, glimmering Aster, the tarnished 
Toreh Lily, and the derelict Sunflower 
from Jooking dreary, and. making every- 
thing else look dreary. How is a collec- 
tion of herbaceous plants to be made at- 
tractive in the late autumn and winter 
months, when the glory of most herba- 
ceous plants has departed? 'That is the 
question which, despite unanswerable 
first ‘principles, an infinite amount of ex- 
cellent theory, and labyrinthine plans in- 
numerable in trade catalogues, I have 
never seen made clear—that is, to my in- 
telligence, which ‘is, of course, an im- 
portant qualification. 

The solution of the permanent mixed 
border difficulty, I fancy, is to make it 
less severely herbaceous by using suit- 
able shrubs and alpine plants. 3ut in 
this case, not only would one have to 
eliminate many desirable herbaceous 
plants, but, as soon as you began to sub- 
stitute shrubs, you would miss, and that 
grievously, the plastic quality of herba- 
ceous things which makes it possible en- 
tirely to change the arrangement of your 
borders when you wish to do so, not only 
without check or detriment to the plants, 
but in most cases to their great ad- 
vantage. Most shrubs take a few years 
to reach their true garden value, and 
when they arrive at that point you move 
them at your peril. How many of us, 
without infinite heart-searching, would 
venture to move an established Cytisus or 
Magnolia? But how little concern it 
would give the faintest heart to put the 
spade under a patriarchal Erigeron or 
Aconite. 

As for the front 18 inches of the mixed 
border, the proper way to put perpetual 
interest into that is to make use of the 
more easily-grown alpines; and the most 
useful tribe of plants for this purpose is, 
to my thinking, the Saxifrage, and par- 
ticularly the Mossy: species. In my own 
garden at the present moment the only 
oases in a desert of dreariness are made 
by the Mossy Saxifrages. With the help 
of the’ Mossy, Crusted, and Megaszea 
Saxifrages one may hope to make at 
least the front 18 inches of one’s borders 
passably interesting and pleasant to look 
at even in January. SoMERs. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Crocus Korolkowi.—This is one of the 
early spring Crocuses, with fine yellow and 
brown flowers. I do not consider it so 
hardy as the varieties of, say, Crocus 
aureus or some of the other yellow 
Crocuses which haye stood the test of long 
years in our climate. It has also shared 
in the astonishing want of interest still 
shown in the earliest hardy flowers.—Ss. 
ARNOTT. 


Jamesia americana. — Although this 
shrub was introduced in 1862 it is not very 
common. It is a native of Western N. 
America, and forms a bush 3 feet or 4 feet 
high and nearly as far through, of shapely 
outline and well-branched. The leaves are 
grey-green, particularly on the under- 
surface, by reason of numerous soft hairs. 


.In May small clusters of white flowers are 


produced freely, and a bush in full bloom 
is an attractive object. It should be 
planted in loamy soil in a fairly open posi- 
tion, and it may be grown as an isolated 
bush or as a group. It can be increased 
by seeds, cuttings, layers, or by cutting off 
small rooted sections of old plants.—D. 


Raoulia australis.—It is interesting to 
learn from others of their experience of 
this Raoulia, and I am obliged to the 
correspondents who have given the benefit 
of their knowledge. Mr. Robinson- 
Douglas, of Orchardton, in this county 
(Kirkeudbrightshire), has had a similar 
experience to mine, and lost a splendid 
plant.. We are generally agreed that the 
damp in winter is a serious cause of loss 
of many plants in this neighbourhood, and 
I imagine that this is responsible for the 
loss of the Raoulia. A correspondent in 
Iengland has informed me that his plant, 
which had been quite blackened and ap- 
peared to be dead, has started again, but I 
have not been so fortunate.—S. ARNOTT. 


Genista sagittalis.—This is a native of 
the Pyrenees, where I have found it, but 
Nicholson gives its distribution broadly as 
South Hurope. Any way, it is a curious 
and attractive dwarf Broom. Curious be- 
cause its stems are flattened into wing-like 
form and resemble the feathers of an 
arrow, hence its name, sagittalis. It 
forms a broad mat of these erect, winged 
stems, 6 inches to 9 inches high, and in 
early sunimer each stem carries a terminal 
head of several golden-brown blossoms. 
The plant is an easy grower, and soon 
forms a handsome clump. Seeds set with 
me pretty freely, and give an easy means 
of propagation, and cuttings are not diffi- 
cult to strike. It is quite easy to grow in 
any decent soil, should be given a sunny 
position, and is excellent for the rock gar- 
den, for the front of the herbaceous bor- 
der, or among choice flowering shrubs.— 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Stevenage. 


Athionema iberideum.—The chief charm 
of this is its beautiful glaucous foliage, 
which makes a nice patch of colour when 
grown in a retaining wall. The flowers 
are white, but I do not find them produced 
very freely, although my plants grow well 
and are not in too rich soil. A. coridi- 
folium, in a similar position, flowers with 
the greatest freedom and ripens plenty of 
seed, though the plants do best if the 
flower-heads are cut off as soon as the 
blossoms are over. Perhaps the require- 
ments of Au. iberideum are different from 
those of most other Mthionemas, viz., a 
sunny, dry position and limy soil. 2. 
Warley Hybrid did very well along with 
the others, but the severe weather of last 
winter proved too much for it. I find the 
Aithionemas are easily. propagated either 
from cuttings or seed, and they seem quite 
happy in my North London garden.— 
CLAPTON COMMON. 


Lime for Anemone blanda.—I wrote re- 
cently my belief that lime in one form or 
another is very necessary for the Madonna 
Lily (Lilium candidum). Another plant 
which I think should have lime is Anemone 
blanda. I have often seen it seeding about 
and multiplying rapidly in gardens which 
were naturally rich in lime, and, on the 
other hand, I know several gardens where 
Anemone blanda refuses to establish itself 
or do any good, and these are gardens 
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deficient of lime. I think’ this holds good 
with every garden which I can eall to 
mind. I mean, of course,.the extreme 
cases; in the first case gardens where the 
plant tends almost to become a weed, and, 
_on the other hand, gardens where it makes 
no headway and even dwindles. There is, 
of course, plenty of places where Anemone 
blanda does pretty well, but never more 
than fair to middling, and never increases 
to any extent. I feel pretty certain that if 
one wants the plant to be happy it must 
have lime in the soil.—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 
Stevenage. 


The pink . Coreopsis.—It is surprising 
how few people seem to know that there is 
such a plant as a pink-flowered Coreopsis. 
One usually associates yellow or maho- 
gany-red with this genus. But Coreopsis 
rosea is a dainty little species with flowers 
of an attractive soft rosy-pink, not quite 
so clear and. decided as one might wish, 
perhaps, but still, very pretty. It grows 
about 9 inches or 12 inches high, bolt up- 
right, with stiff, wiry stems, narrow, 
glossy, dark green leaves, and flowers each 
about 4 inch across, yellow-centred, and 
with, as I say, pale pink ray petals. The 
species is hardy, enjoys any light, good 
loam and a sunny position, and is best on 
. the outskirts of the rock garden, or at the 
front of the hardy flower border among 
dwarf, choice things. It is easily in- 
creased by. division, and runs only 
moderately, never becoming a nuisance, 
but forming little groups of convenient ex- 
tent. The plant comes from the United 
States of America.—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 
Stevenage. 





Genista dalmatica.—This is like a small, 
low-growing form of Genista hispanica, but 
hardier. It is not given in Nicholson’s 
Dictionary of Gardening, and I do not 
know its origin. I bought a small plant of 
it many years ago at a nursery in the West 
of England and planted it out in ordinary 
loam on my then rock garden, where it 
remained and flourished until a couple of 
years ago. Then this rock garden was 
demolished, and when I came to Genista 
dalmatica I found that many of the lower 
stems had rooted. A good number of these 
were taken off and potted up, and they 
soon gave me a useful stock of plants. 
The plant had made a rounded cushion of 
softly spiny evergreen 8 feet or 4 feet 
across and a foot ‘high at the centre. It 
was smothered in summer with masses of 
pretty golden blossoms. I do not think it 
has ever seeded with me, or, if it has, I 
have missed the crop, but cuttings, or— 
from an old plant—Irishman’s cuttings, 
are an easy means of increasing this de- 
lightful small Broom.—HERTs. 


[According to Bean, in ‘‘ Trees and 


Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,’’ this- 


3room is a native of Dalmatia, Herze- 
govina, etc., where it forms part of the 
undergrowth of Pine forests and generally 
affects dry situations. It was introduced 
to Kew in 1893.—ED. ] 


The yellow-flowered Tree-Pzony (P:conia 
lutea).—Apart from its own intrinsic merit 
this Peony is also noteworthy from the 
fact that, in conjunction with the old and 
well-known P. Moutan, it has given rise to 
at least two hybrid forms of considerable 
promise. Though a less decided shrub 
than the older kind, P. lutea belongs to 
the same section, and when it was first 
introduced it was anticipated that the 
hybridist would soon take advantage of 
its distinct character. It was, however, 
some years before these anticipations were 
realised. The two hybrid forms now in 
commerce are JlHspérance. and La 
Lorraine, both raised by M. Lemoine, of 
Naney. They were first shown in this 
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country in 1918, when La Lorraine was 
given a first-class certificate and ]’Espér- 
ance an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The flowers of La 
Lorraine are large, fully double, and of a 
soft yellow colour tinged with salmon, the 
extreme base of the petals being suffused 
with crimson. The flowers of l’Hspérance 
are of much the same colour as in La 
Lorraine, but owing»to their semi-double 
character the red centre is more notice- 
able. Added to this the tuft of golden 


anthers forms a very striking feature. 
These Ponies are slow to increase, hence 


they are likely to remain fairly expensive 
for some time. When first sent out, in 
1909, ’ Espérance was priced at 25 franes 
each, and La Lorraine in the spring of 
19138 was quoted at 200 francs. In the 
autumn catalogue for 1917 the prices are 
10s. 6d. and 2 guineas respectively. Ac- 
cording to M. Lemoine La Lorraine first 
flowered in 1904. At the Ghent quin- 
quennial exhibition in 1918 it was very 
generally admired. These two hybrids, 
while in colour showing markedly the in- 
fluence of P. lutea, promise in habit to 
partake more of the character of iP, 
Moutan.—K. R. W. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The tits and fruit.—My experience of 


the blue tit or tomtit is such that I con- 
sider it the most destructive bird that a 
gardener has to contend with. 
who has grown Sweet Peas, especially for 


exhibition, has seen the greater part of 


his bloom spoilt by these little pests, and 
T have never known any successful method 
of frightening them away. Then when 
Apples and Pears are beginning to ripen— 
say, from August onwards—they flit from 
fruit to fruit and just peck a small hole 
the size of a buckshot; then along comes 
the wasp and you find 50 per cent. of your 
best fruits useless. In my opinion the 
common sparrow is quite harmless in a 
garden when compared with the tits.— 
H. in Garden. 


Swallows cure Onion maggot.—Your 
“Garden pests and friends’? column I 
find very interesting, and I would put 
forward a plea for the swallow, which I 
consider is, if not our best, at least one 
of our best friends. Some years ago an 
occasional swallow built its nest in the 
stokehole, but the garden lads almost in- 
variably destroyed the nests. Having a 
love for birds, we put down this practice 
with a firm hand, with the result that we 
now annually have quite a colony in and 
around the garden. Onion maggot was a 





serious pest previous to the increase of 


the swallows, but the maggot has gradu- 
ally decreased in proportion to the in- 
crease of our friends. This year we were 
quite free of the pest, and this fact I 
attribute entirely to the presence of our 
little visitors. The early bird catches the 
early fly, and I have in previous years 
watched the swallows, on their first ap- 
pearance, flitting over the Onion bed and 
picking up the flies, which were prepar- 
ing to lay their eggs.on the young plants. 
Further, I am convinced that by protect- 
ing and encouraging these birds in and 
about gardens many of the pests (which 
originate from flies) would disappear. It 
has occurred to me that, but for our 
friend the swallow, our British Isles 
would not be so pleasant to live in. There 
is no doubt that (independent of garden 
pests) the millions of insects that are 
annually devoured by birds would other- 
wise increase, until life would not be 
worth living.—S. Gorpon, Jonreith. 


Anyone 
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BEST QUALITY APPLES. 
I am glad to observe that Mr. Meyer has 
discovered the good qualities of Oslin 
Pippin Apple, just as Mr. Farmer made 
the acquaintance of Black Achan Pear. 
Years ago Oslin Pippin was a great 
favourite in Scotland, 4nd deservedly so, 
but it is rarely seen either in catalogues or 
gardens to-day, despite the fact that few, 
very few, newer kinds can rival it. 

Some years ago I platted a small orcha rd 
in East Lothian, and, amongst other fruits, 
it contains about 300 bush and pyramid 
Apples. I put in sorts that were credited 
with being ‘‘ market varieties,’ and I am 
disgusted with a lot of them. We have 
the soil—one of the most fertile in the 
country—and we want Apples of quality. 
I wrote to one of the leading nurserymen 
in the South and asked what he considered 
the finest-flavoured Apples in cultivation, 
quality, not size, being the first considera- 
tion. He sent me a tree of St. Edmund’s 
Pippin—really a Russet, however—and 
grafts of Keddleston Pippin. The former 
fruited heavily last season and is, indeed, 
a variety well worthy of cultivation. It 
may not be a ‘‘ market fruit,’’ but, in con- 
sequence, many people miss the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing a most delicious 
Apple. I worked Keddleston Pippin upon 
the best type of Paradise stock, and hope 
to fruit cordon trees next summer. ,I look 
forward to testing this Apple, as my trade 
friends told me they considered it, perhaps, 
the finest-flavoured variety in cultivation. 
The fruits, of course, are small, but with 
me that does not count if they are in 
abundance. The old Golden Pippin— 
selected as the true variety by the late Mr. 
Malcolm Dunn—does well here, and is 
literally a confection. I asked my friend, 
Mr. David Storrie, of the Carse of Gowrie 
Nurseries, Glencarse, Perthshire, what 
Apples he recommended for flavour and 
high quality in general. He is one of our 
ablest and most noted authorities on pomo- 
logy, and he recommended me to try Oslin 
Pippin and Gravenstein. Both have been 
highly successful and satisfying, and both 
form ideal pyramids. 

A great Apple and Pear Congress was 
held in Edinburgh in 1885 under the 
auspices of the Royal Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society, and it is noteworthy that 
Oslin Pippin came out as the favourite 
variety for September in the voting list 
that was taken in order to ascertain the 


months of the year. 
the favourite, on that occasion, for 
October, but James Grieve was not then in 
commerce. The latter has undoubtedly 
displaced the necessity for Thorle Pippin, 
nevertheless, as one who has every respect 
for the discriminating tastes of our old 
Seottish growers I have, last autumn, 
planted two trial trees of the old Apple. 
I rarely see a good word for Roundway 
Magnum Bonum. It is the best variety I 
have for use in December and January, 
and, so far as my experience goes, far 
superior to Cox’s Orange Pippin. Newton 
Wonder does well, I am told, in some gar- 
dens in Peebleshire and Selkirkshire. If 
that is the ease, and I am assured it is 
correct, it may doubtless do with me. I 


pared to try any variety if it possesses 
quality. 
— quality comes first. 


Scottish-raised Apples apparently take a : 


generation to make their virtues known to 
our friends on the other side of the 
Border. If James Grieve has disappointed 
anyone let him not be discouraged, but try 
again. There are two stocks in commerce, 
one is worthless the other is superb. If 


best varieties for use during the different | 
Thorle Pippin was — 


am giving it a trial, and I am always pre-_ 


Size and colour are nothing here. 


¥ 
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any grower wishes something in Apples 
really good, and is not pleased with 
Worcester Pearmain, let him try Rosebery. 
This is-one of the latest products of the 
Carse of Gowrie Nurseries, and it will 
rival James Grieve in popularity when it 
becomes better known. It is destined, I 
think, to have a great future. 


Portobello. GrorRGE M. TayLon. 

[I have distinct recollections of the true 
yolden Pippin, a tree of which used to 
grow some fifty years ago in the gardens 
at Brodie Castle, where I was apprenticed. 
When in season no Apple was more ap- 
preciated for dessert.—P. T.] 


APPLE MABBOT’S PEARMAIN, 


3ESIDES the variety known as the Old or 
Old English: Pearmain, at its best a really 
excellent Apple, there are many.- different 
forms of Pearmain in the different coun- 
ties of Hngland, some of but indifferent 
quality, but others worthy of a place 
among the best sorts. I think, however, 





GAGE PLUMS. 


Ir is questionable whether any of the out- 
door fruits of the garden is so popular as 
a thoroughly ripe Gage, and it is strange 
that in many gardens where Plums suc- 
ceed Gages are shy bearers. Owing to 
this, in such places only a small amount 
of space is devoted to them. Another 
reason for the neglect of Gages is that 
their season is popularly supposed to be a 
short one—quite an erroneous idea. No 
doubt. when only the old Green Gage is 
grown the season may be brief, but there 
are many other sorts which will prolong it. 

It may be thought that conditions which 
suit Plums generally will suit Gages, but 
the latter are, in places, capricious. They 
do not like soil which is at all heayy—in 
fact, in such soil the trees grow so rankly 
that fruit-bearing is out of the question. 
When such gross growth takes place it is 
very difficult to induce the trees to fruit, 
the best course to follow being to lift the 
trees frequently and, in replanting, to keep 
the roots near the surface. 

Observation extending over a long period 
has convinced me that when Gages are 





Apple Mabbot’s Pearmain. 


from observations in different parts, that 
the recent editorial note as to the very 


considerable variations in quality on dif- 


ferent soils is specially true of the Pear- 
mains—at least, I have found it in 
Adam’s, Hubbard’s, Mannington, and 
Claygate, and lately in the subject of this 
note, Mabbot’s Pearmain, which here 
(mid-Bucks), in fairly holding loam over- 
lying clay, is of excellent quality, and 
worthy to rank from Christmas onward 
among the best dessert kinds. My experi- 
ence of it is confined to old standard 
trees; but, from the size of the fruit pro- 
duced therefrom and their prolific nature, 
I should say it would be equally good in 
bush, pyramid, and cordon forms. It is 
a prime favourite with Apple-loving birds, 
and the inability to effectually protect 
standard trees tempts one to gather | it 
before it is really ready. To have it in 
perfection it should hang well into Octo- 
ber. It is a bit larger than most of the 
Pearmains, and a handsome fruit, thickly 
studded with russet dots, and of a dark 
rich red on the sunny side. BH B.S. 


Hardwick, Aylesbury. 





planted in light soil, to which has been 
added at least 30 per cent. of lime rubbish 
or old mortar, success is fairly certain. In 
one garden in which I worked five-and- 
twenty years ago Gage Plums were very 
well done in raised borders, suitable soil 
being placed on the surface in proximity 
to the wall and kept in position by bricks. 
This may be of service to those whose soil 
is unsuited for Gages. Plums, more 
especially Gages, must be lightly pruned. 
In the case of wall trees there must be a 
certain use of the knife, but, even so, it 
ought to be-handled in as lenient a manner 
as possible. With respect to 


VARIETIES, I have, at one time or 
another, grown all the Gages mentioned 
below, and, as conditions vary in different 
cases, while some may condemn where I 
praise, the varieties are, in my estimation, 
worth growing. The old Green Gage still 
remains one of the best, and is well worth 
its place upon walls. It is extremely 
hardy, a freestone, of rich flayour, and 
ought to be used before it is over-ripe. 
McLaughlin’s Gage ought to find a place 
in every collection. Oullin’s Golden Gage 


‘ 
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is one of the best, although, perhaps, not 
so juicy as some. Reine Claude de Bayay 
is an abundant bearer, inclined, however, 
to erack in wet seasons. Reine Claude 
Boddaert is a fine Gage, and is both early 
and highly perfumed. Reine Claude Bran- 
neau and Reine Claude Rouge are less re- 
liable than Reine Claude de Bavay. These 
and Reine Claude Boddaert are, I think, 
of Belgian origin, while the latter must 
not be confounded with Boddaert’s Green 
Gage. Denniston’s Superb, Brahy’s Gage, 
Karly Transparent, and Late Transparent 
are all deserving of attention, and Purple 
Gage, an excellent variety, may fittingly 
conclude my list. W. McGurroa. 


Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


BLACKBERRIES IN THE GARDEN. 
WISHING to try a few of the finer forms of 
the native Blackberry in my garden, I kept 


a sharp look out last summer for good 


varieties growing wild in the ‘Stevenage 
neighbourhood, but I came to the con- 
clusion that uncommonly poor sorts grow 
in these parts. Our commonest and almost 
universal Blackberry has medium-sized 
fruits, whose tastelessness is only ex- 
ceeded by their abundance of seeds. There 
is another, not so common, which has 
looser fruits, but no larger, and with little 
more flavour. Lastly, there is the little 
Dewberry, which creeps about the hedge 
bottoms, with large blossoms and about a 
couple of extra large ‘‘ pips,’’ and this is 
of no use for my purpose. There are 
several plants of the Parsley-leaved 
Bramble springing up here and there in 
my garden. I do not encourage this sort. 
The flavour of the leaves is apparently all 
that could be desired, judging from the 
keenness with which my goats devour 
them, but the fruits are tasteless. This 
Bramble is generally supposed to be 
merely a variety of the common Black- 
berry, but the certainty with which it 
comes true from seed makes me wonder 
if it may not perhaps be a species. Is any- 
thing definitely known of its origin? The 
Loganberry is not always a success here, 
the fruits too often becoming infested with 
maggots, so I am looking out for a really 
fine form of the British Blackberry, one 
whose fruits are large and of good flavour. 
It would be interesting to make a trial of 
good sorts from various localities. 
Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


[¥ou will find an illustration and a de- 
seription of a very fine form, Rubus 
Koehleri, in our issue of November 10th, 
1917 (p. 603), and also some interesting 
notes on ‘* Wild Brambles ’”’ in the issue of 
December 22, 1917 (p. 677).—ED. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pitmaston Duchess and Durondeau 
Pears.—I have been surprised to see the 
Pitmaston so frequently decried in GAR- 
DENING. I can only say that in my garden 
I reckon it the most satisfactory Pear I 
have, and never were the fruits better than 
this year. They keep sound longer than 
any other Pear; in fact, should not be 
eaten until they look, from the outside, 
overripe. I had a very large quantity this 
year, but not of the enormous size they 
sometimes attain, and not one had to be 
thrown away because of having gone at 
the core. The flayour and juiciness were 
praised by everyone who ate them. Duron- 
deau, too, I have always found a very 
good eating Pear, and to say that no one 
should grow either of these (page 630) is, 
to my thinking, very bad advice. I imagine 
soil has a great deal to do with the flavour 
of a Pear. My soil is very light.— 
‘** BOSMERE,”’ 
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Diseases on dormant fruit-trees.—In the 
course of pruning certain stages of several 
fungoid diseases may be observed on fruit- 
trees, particularly Apples, and much can 


be done then to prevent their spread. 
Canker is, of course, easily seen. 


and the wound dressed with Stockholm 
tar. 
then go any further. 
of Apples fruit buds will be found diseased. 
Mycologists differ as to whether this is 
canker or scab. In any case, such buds 
should be cut off. The winter stage of 
seab can be seen on the young shoots of 
some Apples, notably Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
It gives a pimply appearance to the bark 
of such shoots, which should be cut back to 
healthy wood. Evidences of brown rot 
can be seen on practically all kinds of 
fruit-trees, particularly Plums. Any dried- 
up fruits found banging on the trevs are 
affected with this disease, and should be 
pulled off and burnt, or they will spread 
the trouble in summer. Dried-up spurs 
and ends of shoots with the brown and 
withered leaves and blooms still hanging 
are also due to brown rot, and should be 
removed. A great deal of good is done by 
cutting out all such unhealthy wood, for it 
is doubtful whether the winter stages of 
fungoid diseases can be touched by spray- 
ing.—H. M. I3., Sussex. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. . 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SOURCE D’OR 

AND OTHER OLDER VARIETIES. 
I was interested in reading ‘‘ K. R. W.’s”’ 
notes in the issue of December 29th last 
(page 691), in which reference is made to a 
note by ‘‘S.’’ in the issue of December 1st 
regarding the good qualities of Source 
@Or. Without a doubt this old Japanese 
sort is still useful, and when disbudded or 
partially disbudded it is still ‘‘a thing of 
beauty.” ~“*K. R..-W.”. appears to be 
slightly in error in regard to the date of 
its introduction, etc. He says the cen- 
tenary edition of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s catalogue does not give the 
date of its (Source d’Or) introduction. If 
“K. R. W.’’ will refer to page 381 of the 
edition in question he will find the date of 
its introduction is 1888, and the raiser was 
the late Mons. S. Delaux, who, in the 
earlier days, gave us so many beautiful 
Chrysanthemums. I question whether the 
variety was grown in this country so early 
as 1879, as it was the practice of the late 
M. Delaux to send to the various Chrys- 
anthemum specialists each year, at that 
period, his collection of novelties. These 
were tried by the few trade growers who 
specialised in the Chrysanthemum at that 
time, and any variety that. possessed 
special merit was quickly recognised and 
soon distributed. I remember seeing ex- 
cellent blooms shown in 1884 at the first 
show of the Highgate Chrysanthemum 
Society, and for seyeral years after, and 
until the very big blooms became popular 
Source d’Or was always freely shown. Of 
the other varieties mentioned by 
“K. R. W.,”’ Bertier Rendatler, synony- 
mous with Mme. Bertier Rendatler and 
Curiosity, was introduced in 1880, and this 
also came from M. Delaux. This variety 
was much admired at that time. From the 
Same source, I believe, came Pére Delaux. 
Triomphe de la Rue des Chalets was raised 
by M. Pertuzes and distributed in 1881. I 
remember this variety so well, as it was 
somewhat difficult to represent it in good 
form and condition. 
flower, however. 
Rosa Bonheur. 
purple flower. 


“K. >R. W.’’: mentions 
This was a deep rose- 
A more popular sort at 


Affected 
branches should be cut out where they can 
be spared, but cankered patches on larger 
branches can be cut away to healthy wood 


In most eases the trouble will not 
On some varieties 





It was a beautiful 


that time was Roseum Superbum, a lovely 
lilac-rose flower, tipped buff, of beautiful 
drooping form. Blaine, the most chaste of 
white Japanese, was grown for market 
until a few years ago, and, not many years 
since, Fair Maid of Guernsey was still to 
be found in some establishments, 

I have before me a catalogue issued by 

Mr. H. J. Jones, of Hope Nursery, Lewis- 
ham, S.E., in 1886, before he entered into 
partnership with Mr. Norman Davis, of 
Camberwell, S.E. The catalogue to which 
I have just referred contains the names of 
many once popular sorts. Old growers 
will remember Val d’Andorre, Peter the 
Great, Mdlle. Lacroix, Marguerite Mar- 
rouch, Soleil Levant, The Cossack, Margot 
(still to be found), Meg Merrilees, La 
Nymph, Lady Selborne, James Salter, 
Comte“/de Germiny, Criterion, Dr. Macary, 
3aron de Prailly, Jeanne Delaux, and Mr. 
John Laing, besides many others that were 
esteemed by growers. They were not the 
giant blooms we now see in more modern 
specimens, and many of them were highly 
decorative and free-flowering. It is a 
matter for regret that they have now gone 
out of cultivation. 

INCURVED VARIETIES.—What is generally 
known as the ‘* Rundle’”’ family is repre- 
sented by Mrs. George Rundle (white), Mr. 
George Glenny (straw-yellow), and Golden 
George Glenny (bright yellow, also known 


as Mrs. Dixon) a trio of ideal incurved 
varieties. 
and extremely free-flowering. The original 


They are small, of perfect form, 


variety was introduced in 1868, and the 
last’ of the series, a sport, came to us in 
1876. They were grown by the Sheffield 


cutlers until a few years ago—when I had 


the pleasure of judging the blooms—and 
they may be nowadays, for all I know. At 
the National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
Show, 1916, one of the exhibitors set up 
a beautiful lot of blooms of these three 
varieties in a vase that did not suit them ; 
but they were very fine however. I know 
of no other instance where they have been 
exhibited in more recent years. I hope 
growers will procure stock and grow 
them, as they are among the daintiest 
Chrysanthemums in cultivation. 
REFLEXED VARIETIES. — The  reflexed 
variety Cottage Pink I have seen growing 
luxuriantly in. Berkshire cottage gardens, 
where in late October it is a welcome 
piece of colour. This variety is generally 
known among the trade as Emperor of 
China; but there is some question about 
the correctness of their assumption. 
Chevalier Domage (1853) is, as ‘‘K.R. W.’’ 
says, still worth growing; and Julie 
Lagravére is splendid outdoors late in the 
season. 
PoMPons are excellent for outdoor cul- 
ture, and stand the inclement weather of 
our autumn remarkably well, though few 
of them are met with now. Iam glad still 
to find plants of President and Sceur 
Melanie. Both these varieties for years 
past have blossomed freely in the gardens 
of the cottagers of this neighbourhood, 
and coming into bloom so much later 
than the early-flowering outdoor kinds, 
they are much appreciated. Mdlle. Hlsie 
Dordan with me is not a success out- 
doors; but Wm: Sakey, a rich yellow 
sort, is splendid during November. The 
plant has a good constitution and flowers 
very freely. This variety was introduced 
in 1892. Other good. Pompons are 
Rosinante (1856), blush-rose; Prince of 
Orange, light orange-amber ; Nellie Rain- 
ford, buff yellow, sport from Rosinante ; 
Mrs. Bateman (1880), orange-brown; and 
Cedo Nulli varieties, white, gold, and 
lilac. I hope an effort will be made to 
preserve the Pompons from extinction. 
There are signs-of a renewed interest in 
this type of the flower. D. B. CRANE. 
Highgate, N. 


way most of the year. 


amount of sunshine. 


are almost as vividly blue. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 
LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM AND 
L. GRAMINIFOLIUM. 

I ruink if I had to name the twelve best 
alpine plants I should put down Litho- 
spermum prostratum or its variety, 
Heavenly Blue. This, in spite of the fact 
that it is not an alpine, as it never, I be- 
lieve, ventures above the foothills. It 
flourishes on the golf links at Pau and all 
along the skirts of the Pyrenees, and it 
ramps on many English rock gardens. On 
the other hand, it refuses to grow in a 
great many gardens in this country. Lime 
is its great enemy, and where lime or chalk 
abounds the only hope is to dig out a 
pocket, 2 feet deep at least, and fill in with 
pure peat. Even then one must arrange 
matters so that lime-charged water does 
not drain in from the surrounding soil. 
This may be managed by building up a 
pocket. rather than digging one out by 
placing three or four big rocks to form a 
sort of box, and then filling in the space 
between them with peat. In doing this, 
make the box-pocket several feet across 
each way, as well as a couple of feet deep, 
otherwise it will dry out too easily in 
summer and require watering, and if the 
soil is chalky or limy it is pretty certain 
that the water will contain lime too, so 
that watering with rain-water will be 
necessary. A good proportion of lumps of 
sandstone mixed with the peat will do 
wonders in keeping it open and sweet, and 
in retaining moisture. The sheet of vivid 
blue which 
LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM Will give is 
well worth taking some trouble to obtain, 


and if the soil is naturally free from lime 


one will probably procure it without any 
trouble. 


the’ plant goes on flowering in a desultory 
Where it is happy 
it is seldom quite without blossom. 
LITHOSPERMUM GRAMINIFOLIUM iS a 
rather rarer plant than L.-prostratum, but 
is much less fastidious. All it asks is a 
fairly light loam, good drainage, and any 
It does not object to 
lime in the least, nor does it demand it. 
It is very different in habit, but its flowers 
Lithospermum 
prostratum trails vigorously over the 
ground. lL. graminifolium forms a rounded 
compact bush, growing somewhat slowly, 
yet bulging up steadily into a fine hum- 
mock of narrow, dark evergreen foliage. 
Its stems are quite woody. In May it 
throws up numerous flower-stems 4 inches 
or 5 inches above the main plant, each 


carrying a head of tubular blossoms of ~ 


intense vivid blue. I have not tried it, 
but I should say it would make an excel- 
lent edging plant. Certainly it is a grand 
plant for a raised, sunny position on the 
rock garden. I have also grown it in the 
dry wall, where it is very happy and looks 
exceedingly well, and lastly, it may be 
used in clumps at the front of the hardy 
flower border among such things as 
Aubrietias, Alyssums, Saxifrages, and 
Pinks. With me it is perfectly hardy-and 
came through last winter uninjured. 
Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Adonis amurensis.—This seems easier 
to grow than A. vernalis. It is a very 
slow grower with me, and, though it 
blooms, I do not think it is as happy as 
it should be. No doubt, London smoke 
does not help it. When it does well its 
Fern-like foliage and large Buttercup 
flowers are very attractive early in the 
year. It likes a sunny position, but 
must not be dry.—N. L. Seis 


The plant should have full sun, ~ 
and, after the main. blaze of May is past, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
THE PAONY. 
Tue herbaceous Peony is one of our most 
valuable hardy plants. Not only are the 
flowers showy, but they are also fragrant. 
A valuable trait of the Chinese species is 
that they flower after the European kinds, 
and so prolong the flowering season. 
Hspecially is this the case when some are 
planted in shady places or on late borders. 
Ponies repay for extra attention in the 
way of a mulch with manure (cow manure 
preferably) early in March and an artificial 
fertiliser later on in April. In light or 
poor soils Preonies will suffer if watering 





and mulching are neglected. 


Paony Snowball and Rose.W. 


The flowers of the variety Snowball, also | 
known as Duchesse de Nemours, are white 
with a primrose tint at the base of the 
petals. (Gs bs 





LILIES AND LIME. 


THe very useful list of easily-grown 
Lilies in GARDENING, January 12th, sug- 
gests to me that many folk fail to grow 
the Madonna Lily (lL. candidum) owing 
to lack of lime in the soil. -I think there 
is not the least doubt that lime is abso- 
lutely essential to L. candidum, and 
where this lovely plant fails repeatedly 
it is well worth having one more try with 








it, digging into the soil a good dressing 
of chalk, lime, old mortar, plaster from 


an old ceiling, or some such easily-pro- 
cured Caleareous material. I came across 
a very marked instance of the failure of 
the Madonna Lily owing to lack of lime 
whilst staying in Yorkshire last autumn. 
The garden was as acid and deficient of 
lime as it could possibly be. It was an 
ideal Heath and Rhododendron soil. My 
host told me that in the past he had spent 
many pounds in renewing his clumps of 
Madonna Lily, and time after time they 
had failed—flowered the first year, and 
then rapidly dwindled. He showed me 
one healthy clump which he had planted 
in soil which he dressed heavily with 
lime. This clump had never looked back, 
but had gone ahead and increased, and 


A. Richardson in a Highgate 
garden. 


flowered year afiter year for several 
years past. The scarlet Turk’s Cap Lily 
(L. echalcedonicum) is also a lime lover ; 
and so I believe is the reputed hybrid of 
L. ecandidum and I. chaleedonicum—tl. 
testaceum, known commonly as the Nan- 
keen Lily. The other scarlet Turk’s Cap, 
Lilium pomponium, is undoubtedly a 
lime-loving plant, for I have found it wild 
in the Maritime Alps growing close to 
Saxifraga lingulata lantoscana, Hyperi- 
cum Coris, and Linum salsaloides, on 
soil which was as full of lime as it could 
possibly be. I am growing that finest of 
all garden Lilies, L. regale, in soil to 
which plenty of lime has been added, and 
it is flourishing splendidly. Possibly, it 
might do just as well without lime, but 


until this has been proved the hint may 
be worth noting. What a grand plant 
this is; deliciously fragrant, and with 
large, long, white trumpets, flushed out- 
side with delicate old rose chocolate-red, 
and with soft golden-yellow inside. 
When it becomes more plentiful it will, 
without doubt, become everybody’s plant. 
A Lily which can do that is, indeed, a 
valuable introduction. Another Lily 
which thrives in a limy soil, if it does 
not actually demand it, is Lilium Sovitzi- 
anum. The finest plants I ever saw of it 
were 5 feet and 6 feet high, and there 
were hundreds of the splendid citron- 
yellow, heavily-fragrant blossoms. These 
were growing in a soil rich in lime. 

The species which I have named are all 
undoubtedly lime-lovers, as I have learnt 
from actual observation. There may be 
others, and certainly there are a good 
many which require a non-caleareous, 
peaty soil. In the same Yorkshire garden 
mentioned above there was a glorious 
clump of Lilium auratum platyphyllum, 
one of the finest I have ever seen. It had 
been there several years, and had been 
given no lime. It would be valuable if 
readers of GARDENING would send their 
experience of growing the easier Lilies in 
soils in which they know definitely either 
that lime does or does not exist. 

Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Galanthus Ikariz.—This thrives well for 
a time with me, but succumbs in the long 
run. It appears to have a good deal of the 
constitution of Galanthus latifolius, which 
suffers in many springs and has its foliage 
destroyed. G. Ikari is possibly a little 
hardier, but it has been rather disappoint- 
ing in this respect. I have tried it several 
times. My first trial was the most success- 
ful, and I fancied that G. Ikari was quite 
hardy. In the long run, however, the 
plants succumbed, and subsequent experi- 
ences gave the same results, except that 
the bulbs did not live so long.—Ess. 


Antirrhinums.—Seed of the intermedi- 
ate and tall-growing varieties for the fill- 
ing of beds and of borders should now be 
sown in gentle warmth. The receptacles 
to be used will depend on the number of 
plants required. If but a moderate num- 
ber is needed, pans will be. large enough, 
but if the number is great, then it is best 
to sow in boxes. The seeds being small, 
care must be exercised both in the pre- 
paration of the receptacles and in the 
sowing, which should be done thinly to 
avert the resulting plants from becoming 
weak and drawn. Until germination 
takes place, the pans or boxes should be 
covered with sheets of glass darkened 
either by Moss or paper being placed on 
top.—C. A. H. 


Synthiris reniformis.—This is generally 
in bloom here in February, although in 
some seasons it has bloomed in January, 
while in others it has lingered until 
March. The flowers are of a nice blue, 
and coming at a time when there are few 
but bulbous or tuberous plants in bloom, 
are welcome. It grows from 3 inches to 
6 inches high, and has pretty kidney- 
shaped leaves, nicely serrated. It is 
generally found in the vicinity of streams. 
—S. ARNOTT. 


Grass mowings as manure.—One of the 
best Aster growers of my acquaintance 
manures them with Grass mowings. The 
Grass from his lawn is collected carefully 
and put into a heap, which by the end_of 
the season is of considerable size. No 
other material is added, and in spring it 
is in fit condition for manuring the beds 
for the Asters. My friend claims that it 
is exceptionally nich in ammonia, and attri- 
butes his success to this.—A, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


DRIED PUMPKINS AND GOURDS. 


Ture neglect of important articles of food, 
such as Pumpkins and Gourds, in British 
gardens must not go on, as they are an 
immense source of valuable food. Much 
good food is thrown away every year. The 
fruits should be allowed to ripen, and be 
gathered before the frost gets them, then 
stored in a frost-proof and dry place, as 
the following article from the Rural New 
Yorker points out :— 

Pumpkins or Gourds which show 
signs of spoiling in cellars or storage 
caves may be dried for spring or sum- 
mer use to advantage. To keep well 
for any length of time these require a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Fahrenheit and a fairly dry atmo- 
sphere. Usually, a furnace-room is 
satisfactory for storing the Pumpkins 
and Gourds for late keeping. If the 
conditions in such a room are not avail- 
able the crops should be watched 
closely and preserved in some way for 
use later in the season. 

To prepare Pumpkins and Gourds 
for drying, cut them into rings or 
slices by means of a sharp, heavy 
knife. Remove seeds and loose fibre 
from the inside, peel, and cut the rings 
into pieces half an inch thick. To 
shred or to slice thinly will make an 
inferior product when the Pumpkin is 
dried. Spread the pieces an inch thick 
on flat trays, and place over hot-air 
registers or the kitchen range, where 
the temperature can be held between 
120 degs. and 160 degs. Fahrenheit. 'To 
have the temperature nearer 120 degs. 
at the start will mean a better finished 
product.. Dry until the pieces seem to 
be between a leathery and a brittle 
stage. Usually, twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours’ time will be needed. Do not 
allow the pieces to become crisp or 
browned. Place in a cloth bag and 
hang near a stove or hot-air register 
for several days, after which the pro- 
duct may be transferred to a stout 
paper bag or a parafined paper box 
and stored until needed for use. 

For table use, soak the dried product 
over-night in cold water, three parts 
by measure, to one part of Gourd. 
Cook slowly in the cold water until 
thoroughly soft, drain off water, season 
well with salt, pepper, sugar, and 
butter, and serve. If desired the sea- 
soned product may be baked in the 
oven for a half or three-quarters of an 
hour: before it is served, in order to 
make it more appetising. 

Dried Gourd or Pumpkin makes ex- 
eellent pies. Soak in cold water and 
eook as for table use. Use as ordinary 
Pumpkin or Gourd, with the usual 
recipes for pies. An ounce of the dried 
product should be allowed for each 
three pies. 

While the use of dried Pumpkin or 
Gourd may not appeal to all house- 
wives, it should be given a fair trial, 
especially where a product which 
would otherwise spoil may be pre- 
served and used. 





WINDOW-BOX FLAVOURINGS IN 
WINTER. 


In Hungary and other parts of Central 
and Northern Europe, where the winter 
cold is much more severe than in our 
isles with their mild winters, there is a 
way of growing Chives and a few herbs 
in window-boxes which well deserves a 
thought for our use, too. In these 
northern Jands and in North America 


her hand, in the windows. 





GARVENING ILLUSTRATED. 


some of the herbs and green: foods may 
not be had without protection of house or 
cellar, we having the gain of gathering 
them fresh all the winter from the open 
garden. Though we have less need to 
protect the larger green vegetables, it is 
a gain to the good cook to have a few 
boxes for Chives, starting up fresh near 
The following 
is from the Gentleman of 
America. ; 

There is nothing discouraging in all 
this, especially if. one possesses a 
window or tiwo that look to the south. 

A table may be placed under this 
window, if the sill be marrow, or 4 
wide board may be added to the sill 
with a slight support beneath it. 
French chefs haye gained their names 
by the ways in which they flavour 
foods, and this space will give a 
magic garden for flavours. : 

A couple of boxes of free loam, 
mixed with fine sand until the quality 
of the soil is friable and not likely to 
pack, are needed. The size of the 
boxes should be regulated by the size 
of the family. The depth of the 
boxes should be about 4 inches, so 
that from 3 inches to 4 inches of soil 
may be used. Chives may be kept in 
pots all winter and put out into the 
garden in the spring, to be lifted and 
potted again in the fall. There is, 
however, a very pungent, sweet herb 
that the French cook loves to get and 
that the American cook knows and 
uses very little— 

CGHERVIL.—Easy and quick growth 
is the essential for the kitchen-win- 
dow garden. The Chervil has this 
qualification. as well as the others. 
In a warm, sunny position it quickly 
puts forth its serrated leaves. It may 
be sown in the boxes in rows, close 
together, the seed scattered thinly 
and the seedlings not thinned out. As 
the small leaves develop they may be 
picked off and used in the cooking. 
There are two places at le#st where 
Chervil seems especially welcome : 
One is in an omelet, and the other in 
a salad. Like Parsley, it may be 
used to decorate any meat dish, and 
the French cook chops it up and adds 
it to his thin brown sauces for meat 
or fish dishes. There is one plant 
that has not yet been considered that 
is of real importance to the house- 
keeper, and that iis 

TaRRAGON.—Potted and kept in the 
kitchen window, it may be frequently 
used to give variety to the food. _ 

Whoever starts out to have this 
kind of kitchen garden may take 
thought as to the quantity of herbs 
used. The reason for the success of 
the French cooks is the skill with 
which they use just enough and not.a 
scrap more of each herb. » 


Country 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Keeping Blenheims.—In reply to note 
from ‘‘W., Sussex,’? in the issue of 
January 19th, page 32, I have, in War- 
wickshire, for many years past kept these, 
sound and good in every way, until late in 
May. They are generally picked during 
the first week in October, and stored 
about a fortnight later (after a careful 
look over to take out any not perfectly 
sound), in barrels and boxes, in a fairly 
dry, frost-proof, dark cellar, the barrels, 
ete., holding about 1 ewt. each. No 
straw, paper, or packing of any kind is 
used. It is necessary to take all out two 
or three times during the winter and use 
any that are imperfect; but I have often 
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gone through 1 ewt. without finding more 
than two or three to reject. If kept on 
shelves the fruits begin to shrivel about 
the end of December. — W. J. Y. J., 
Merioneth. 


—— Hvidently the fruit-room is too dry 
for the storing of Apples; a damp 
cellar would be a more suitable place if 
ventilated sufficiently to dry off excessive 
moisture in the early days of storing, with 
a uniform temperature of about 40 degs. 
Blenheims should keep in such a place well 
into February. I am able to keep Blen- 
heim in excellent condition up till that 
date in a building having thick stone walls 
with one small window for light and 
ventilation, with a shutter to keep it dark 
when the light is not required, and a door 
on the north side, with a brick floor which 
is never really dry.. This building is situ- 
ated at the north end of a block of build- 
ings, being thereby screened from what 
little sun there may be during the season 
the fruit is stored. In such a position the 
temperature varies very slightly, no matter 
what the weather may be. Apples, in- 
‘cluding Blenheim, keep remarkably well 
in this building. The fruit, when brought 
in from the orchard, is laid out on trays in 
single or double layers according to their 
size. The trays are filled in the usual way. 
—H. S. HaRtTFIELD, Sussex. / 


Vegetables for the delicate.—A small 
amount of well-cooked vegetable—Spinach, 
stewed Celery, Leeks, Spanish Onion, 
Cauliflower—is good for the aged if cooked 
in the right way. Cabbage, 
Sprouts, ‘TCurnips, Parsnips, and old 
Carrots should all be avoided as causing 
a certain amount of gastric trouble. Pulses, 
of which we use so much at present, prove 
very trying to weak digestions, but Lentil 
soup made with pancreatised Lentil-flour 
instead of the Lentils themselves will be 
found very acceptable, and will not be 
troublesome to the most delicate digestions. 
An excellent way of cooking Celery for 
those of advanced years is as follows :— 
Wash a head of Celery and cut it into small 
pieces; put these into a saucepan with 
boiling water to cover, boil from five to 
seven minutes, and then pour the water off. 
Add 4 pint of milk and stew slowly until 
the Celery is tender, then take it out. Melt 
1 oz. of fat in a saucepan, add to it one 
dessertspoonful of flour, mixing them 
smoothly, and the milk in which the 
Celery has boiled, Stir until boiling and 
cook for several minutes. Return the 
Celery to this sauce, add seasoning to 
taste, and when again very hot serve with 
a few small pieces of crisp toast.— 
Guardian. 


Scotch bannocks.—Oatmeal in all cases 
needs very long, slow, thorough cooking, 
or it will be indigestible. It must be re- 
membered always that however much 
nutriment a food contains it is its powers 
of absorption by the blood-stream, or, in 
other words, its digestibility, which makes 
it a valuable food. Following is an excel- 
lent recipe for ‘oatmeal bannocks :—In- 


Barley and Maize-meal, 6 ozs. margarine, 
one teaspoonful salt, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, one teaspoonful sugar (not 
essential). Method: Mix meals, salt, and 
baking powder; rub in the margarine and 
add the sugar; mix to a dough with the 
water. Divide into two, and roll each on 
a floured board to the size of a plate. Cut 
each into eight, making sixteen bannocks 
in all—Lvening News. 


[Not as in Scotland, where only oatmeal 
and lukewarm water are used. Bannocks 
are never rolled out, always kneaded with 
the knuckles. No fat, baking powder, 
sugar, or Barley or Maize-meal are ever 
added.—P. T.] j 


Brussels: 


gredients: 1 lb. medium oatmeal, 6 ozs. . 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 
“MISUSE OF THE QUINCE AS A 
STOCK. 

—Gorna over my Azalea bank lately, I was 
surprised to find a Quince that I never 


planted growing there: In looking more 
closely, it was seen {o be strangling a 
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new ea choice. little Japanese Py ris—a 
’ - most improper misuse of the art of graft- 
ing. It might in such a case be termed 
the art of murdering shrubs; and these 
were recent forms of the dwarf Pyrus, of 
such beauty of colour. Is the practice 
right for owners of gardens or ee S| 


more highly 





THH BAMBOO GARDEN. 
At no season’ of the year are Bamboos 
appreciated than in late 
autumn and early winter, for at that time 
they are in the pink of condition, whereas 
many other trees and shrubs are in their 
most uniniteresting state. Later on— 


towards the end of February and March— 
are less beautiful, 
shabby, 


and sometimes 
and 


they 


quite for cold east winds 


Alpine Pyrus ( Aa (a th of P. Mauler) being strangled 
the Common Quince. 


severe frost injure the young shoots and 


leaves, and the greenery of autumn and 
early winter gives place to dead tips of 


ithe younger shoots and to yellow foliage. 


From September until the end of January 


‘Bamboos are very pleasing, and where a 


colection exists it is usually one of the 
most interesting parts of the garden dur- 
ing that period. The fact that Bamboos 


have a decidedly unaittractive time, how- 
ever, and that this time falls when most 
other shrubs are in their most attractive 
dress, should be borne in mind when Bam- 
boos are being planted, and instead of 
dotting them about tthe garden indiscri- 
minately, give them a corner to them- 
selves, if possible, shut off to some extent 
from other parts and sheltered from cold 
winds. This will not interfere with their 
interest, and will effectively prevent their 
shabby appearance in spring and early 
summer from marring the beauty of other 
things at that period. If Bamboos can be 
planted in the vicinity of water, so much 
the better, for they are thirsty subjects, 
and their habit fits them admirably for the 
margins of lakes and streams. 

Provided ithe soil of the garden is 
moderately rich, no difficulty need be ex- 
perienced in their culture, for they thrive 
in both light and heavy soils. Soil rich 
in humus suits them best, however, and 
they are very partial to leaf-mould placed 
about the roots at planting time. More- 
over, as they are gross feeders, a surface 
dressing of decayed farmyard manure 
placed above the roots in May has the 
double advantage of feeding the surface 
roots and keeping the ground moist. 

Of the numerous Bamboos suitable for 
outdoor culture the majority are included 
in two genera—Arundinaria and Phyllo- 
stachys, the chief points of difference 
being as follows:—In the Arundinarias 
the shoots are usually erect, with dense 
clusters of side shoots made up of an in- 
definite number each, the sheaths of the 
shoots being retained for a long time after 
they are dead. The Phyllostachys, on the 
other hand, have more or less pendent 
shoots, with the side growths in threes, 
each cluster being made up of two large 
and one small shoot. The small shoot 
may, however, sometimes be absent, for 
it, particularly in some species, occasion- 
ally falls away in early life. Moreover, 
the sheaths of the young growths fall very 
early in life, and are never retained as in 
Arundinaria. There is little, if anything, 
to choose between the two genera in use- 
fulness, and when planted together the 
difference in habit is an advantage from 
both points of view. 


The following species are all worthy of 
attention :— 
ARUNDINARIA. 


A. ANcEPS.—Although this beautiful 
Bamboo was introduced over fifty years 
ago, it was comparatively unknown, ex- 
cept in a few gardens, until quite the 
latter years of last century. A native of 
the north-west Himalaya, it grows 12 feet 
or more high, and in light, rich, moist 
soil with astonishing rapidity, travelling 
about by means of long, underground 
stems, and producing new colonies at 
some considerable distance from the 
parent clump. It is one of the most effec- 
tive species, with tall, slender shoots, 
well clothed with small, dainty green 
leaves. 


A. ANGUSTIFOLIA is a comparatively 
dwarf Bamboo, for, although at its best 
it may attain a height of 5 feet or 6 feet, 
it is often much dwarfer. The leaves 
vary a good deal in size, and are of a 
bright green. It is a native of Japan, 
spreads rapidly, and soon forms large 
elumps. 


A. AURICOMA,—This is a good instance of 
variegation being a disadvantage, for the 
leaves are variegated with yellow. A. 
native of Japan, it grows about 4 feet 
high. Another low-growing Bamboo with 
yellow variegated leaves is A. chrysantha. 

A. FALCATA and A. FALCONERI are a couple 
of Himalayan species that are too tender 
for general cultivation, but give excellent 
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results in the south-west counties. They 
there exceed 20 feet in height, forming 
stately masses of slender stems. They 
are two of the best species for gardens 
where mild climatic conditions prevail. 
It is essential that they should be well 
sheltered. 

A. rastuoss.—This is one of the most 
vigorous and hardiest of all Bamboos. It 
forms long, erect growths sometimes more 
than 20 feet high, clothed with handsome, 
dark green leaves, which retain their 
colour under trying conditions better than 
those of any other Bamboo. It isa native 
of Japan, and was introduced about 
twenty-five years ago. Owing to its com- 
pact habit it is rather more difficult to 
divide than many of the Bamboos. 

A. Forruner is another variegated- 
leaved plant. It is of quite low habit, 
growing about a couple of feet high. The 
leaves are striped with green and white. 
A native of Japan, it was introduced over 
half a century ago. 

A. Huinpsr is a rather coarse plant from 
Japan of erect habit. It should be repre- 
sented in gardens by iits variety graminea, 
which is also known as A. graminea. The 
latter is a far more effective plant. 

A. gapontca is perhaps the best-known of 
all the hardy Bamboos. It grows 12 feet 
high, and forms very large clumps of 
rather slender stems clothed with large, 
dark green Jeaves, which are sometimes 
nearly a foot long. It was introduced 
from Japan in 1850, and is one of the 
hardiest kinds. This is generally known 
as Bambusa Metake. 


A. niTrpA is a very hardy Bamboo, and 
one of the daintiest of all, its long, 
slender, arching branches being clothed 
with small, bright green leaves. It grows 
10 feet or 12 feet high, and forms large 
clumps. On no account should it be 
allowed to become dry at the roots, for it 
is one of the earliest to suffer from 
drought. 

A. pALMATA differs from most of the other 
species in its habit. Spreading rapidly by 
means of underground stems, it forms 
dense thickets 8 feet or so high, the stems 
well covered with bright green leaves, 
about a foot long and 8 inches wide. It 
was introduced from Japan about 1889. 
If it becomes untidy, it may be cut down 
to the ground-line every second or third 
year just before growth commences. 

A. pyaMaa.—This is the dwarfest of all 
Bamboos, for it rarely exceeds 15 inches 
in height,- forming a dense carpet-like 
crowth of slender stems. In order to keep 
it in good condition it should be cut down 
to the ground-line every alternate spring. 

A. Sravont is a stately plant from China, 
erowing 15 feet to 20 feet high, with erect 
shoots well furnished with side growths. 
[It was introduced early in the second half 
of last century, and is one of the most 
useful of all tall-growing sorts. 

A. TroTa is only interesting from the fact 
that it is the only species from America 
hardy in this country. It has little, how- 
ever, to commend it for general cultiva- 
tion. 

PHYLLOSTACHYS. 

P. AUREA grows about 15 feet high, and 
is of erect habit, with yellowish ‘stems, 
the joints of which are very close together 
at the base and much further higher up 
the stem. It is a native of Japan. 

P. CASTILLONIS is an effective Bamboo of 
spreading habit, growing to a height of 
12 feet or more. The leaves are’ some- 
times striped with yellow, and the stems 
are peculiar by reason of the flat portion 
between the joints being bright green, 
whereas the remainder is golden in colour. 





It is not very well suited for cold places, 
but gives excellent results in the south and 
west. It was originally received in this 
country from Japan about 1900. 


P, FLEXUOSA iS a very graceful Chinese 
Bamboo, which grows 10 feet or more 
high, with long, semi-pendent branches. 
It is an excellent plant for a prominent 
position. 


P. Henonis is another peculiarly elegant 


Bamboo, which sometimes exceeds 12 feet. 


in height, the long plumose branches being 
copiously clothed with bright green leaves. 
Tt was introduced from Japan in 1900, and 
is one of the most popular of this family. 


P. MITIS is an erect species from Japan, 
growing in the warmer parts of the 
country nearly 20 feet high: It is, how- 
ever, rather delicate, and is only seen at 
its best in the mildest parts of the 
country. 


P. nrGRa is recognised by its black stems 
and graceful outline. In this country it 
grows 10 feet or 12 feet high, but is as 
high again in China and Japan. The 
variety P. n. punctata has mottled leaves. 


P. Quitior, from Japan, grows, under 
the most favourable conditions, to a height 
of 18 feet. It is a handsome plant, and 
worthy of a commanding position. 


P. VIRIDI-GLAUCESCENS is one of the 
oldest and hardiest of the genus. Intro- 
duced from China about the middle of last 
century, it is well represented in many 
gardens by large, spreading specimens, 
15 feet or more high, and 20 feet through. 
The branches are very graceful, and the 
leaves retain their colour fairly well till 
late in spring. f 

Surrey. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


_ Berberis (Mahonia) Aquifolium.—This 
is still a first favourite with many, for its 
large lemon-yellow blossoms appear with 
the Snowdrops, and continue for many 
months. The broad, glossy-green, Holly- 
like leaves assume good autumn tints, and 
the plum-coloured fruits are very attrac- 
tive. They are, moreover, good eating (as 
the blackbirds know so well), and make a 
very passable jam. B. Aquifolium has not 
a pretty habit, but when the taller 
branches get shabby and leggy they may 
be cut back immediately after flowering. 
Though this shrub will do in shade and 
poor soil, it always appears to best ad- 
vantage in a good, kindly loam with full 
exposure.—J. 


The Green Brier (Smilax aspera).—It 
would be interesting to know how far 
north the Green Brier (Smilax aspera) is 
hardy. It was grown on a ‘atl: in a 
garden in the suburbs of Edinburgh some 
years ago, where it had been established 
for a considerable time and was doing well. 
I do not seem to have any records of its 
success further north; but it should 
probably do quite well in some of the 
more favoured districts.—S. ARNOTT. 


Syringa villosa.—This is a distinct and 
beautiful jshrub, bearing in midsummer 
large trusses of very fragrant, rose-pink 
flowers, which are produced at the tips 
of graceful, red-brown branches, and form 
a telling contrast to the rather dull-green 
foliage. It is a sun lover, and, like the 
rest of its tribe, enjoys good living, prefer- 
ably where its mop of fibrous surface- 
aes will not get too dry in. summer.— 
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VEGETABLES. 


PROFITABLE VEGETABLES FOR 
SMALL GARDENS. 


I NoTIcE most of our leading seedsmen are 
making a speciality of those vegetables 
that will be of the greatest service in the 
time of meat shortage likely ‘to be experi- 
enced throughout 1918—i.e., that will pro- 
vide us with the greatest amount of good, 
wholesome food from a given area of 
ground. One is glad to note the inclusion 
of the Dwarf Green Haricot, a most pro- 
fitable variety alike in the green or dry 
state, a very heavy cropper, taking up 
little space; also selections of the best 
cropping dwarf Peas, some of which can 
profitably be left to ripen and gathered 
for winter use. It is regrettable that the 
cottager does not make more use of two 
of the most wholesome and _ profitable 
vegetables—Parsnips and Girasoles—of 
which such heavy crops can be obtained 
from a small area. Certainly, the Par- 
snip is more in request than in bygone 
years; but very little use is made of the 
Girasole. On the other hand, a medium- 
sized type of Swede Turnip is largely 
grown, and makes a_ very acceptable 
change as a winter vegetable. The reali- 
gation of the heavy crops of Carrots ob- 
tainable from suitable land has led to a 
largely increased cultivation of this useful 
root in many districts. A sort known as 
Matchless is most in request in this neigh- 
pourhood. It is larger than most of that 
type of Carrot, but of excellent quality, 
and a good keeper. The past season was 
not a favourable one for Onions, except 
from specially- prepared ground. The 
bulbs made slow headway during the long 
spell of very dry weather ; and later in 
the season continued wet brought an 
attack of mildew, with the result that the 
crop was deficient alike in quality and 
quantity. 

In the matter of Potatoes, it is realised 
that for small gardens, if one can get hold 
of an early variety that combines quality, 
cropping, and keeping, it is the most pro- 
fitable to plant, as such sorts are seldom 
troubled with disease, and can be lifted — 
early so that the ground can be cropped 
with other things. Sharpe’s Express and 
Midlothian Early are two favourites in 
this district.. It is obvious that a good 
supply of roots and tubers is a first con- 
sideration, and when we turn our atten- 
tion to the green vegetables, besides the ~ 
Peas and Beans above noted, we have to 
consider (where space is limited) what 
will give us the most enduring supply. 
There is nothing better than nice small 
heads of Cabbage obtained from three suc- 
cessive sowings and a good strain of 
dwarf curled Scotch Kale, still one of the 
pest and hardiest of this family. One 
has to bar Broccoli jn small gardens. 
They stand too long in the ground and do 
not give a return proportionate to the 
space occupied. A couple of plantings of 
a small, quick-heading Cauliflower, from 
sowings made in March and late April, » 
come in very acceptable through the sum- 
mer. The above, with as many Runner 
Beans as space will allow, are about the 
most profitable vegetables for very small 
gardens. If a spare corner is to be had, 
small sowings of Spinach at short inter- 
vals will afford an acceptable change. 

Hardwick. : DBs 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Carbonate of potash.—If this is of use 
to crops, kindly advise as to its applica- 
tion.—W. R. Y. . 
[Carbonate of potash is an excellent 
fertiliser, though not commonly used on 
account of its high price as compared with 
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the common potash manures. It is of a 
eaustie nature and should, therefore, be 
applied a few weeks in advance of sowing 
seeds or planting out. If required for 
Vine, fruit, or Rose bushes it should be 
applied in autumn when there is no root 
action. It will do something towards 
ridding the soil of insect pests. Apply 
2 ozs. per square yard.] 


Beet.—Generally speaking, it will be 
found that good results follow when seed 
is sown on land previously occupied by 
Peas or Celery, and which has been 
manured for those crops. The season of 
1917 will be remembered by many as an 
experimental one in not a few directions. 
In the first place the amount of new ground 
brought under cultivation was unpre- 
cedented, and some of this land, obviously, 
was not in condition for growing the best 
Beet. Some amateurs who were able to 
procure manure last spring used it on the 
ground where Beet was sown, only to find 
that the roots were much forked. This 
coming season will see thisremedied. The 
soil will be in better condition if winter 
digging has been practised, and if,as sug- 
gested, the site which was manured last 
year is used, there will not be any dearth 
of good Beet. It is, perhaps, a good plan 
in clearing up in the winter to put a re- 
minding peg on ground hich was so en- 
riched the year before, as sometimes in 
the absence of any indication the identical 
position for sowing seed of Beet, or, in- 
deed, any root crop, is overlooked. I quite 
agree with Mr. Cornhill that Beet should 
be lifted by the beginning of November 
and stored, but even then, it would appear, 
our troubles do not always end, for I found 
in going over a number of roots I had care- 
fully clamped under a wall that a good 
few of them had been eaten away. Rats 
were thought to be the depredators, and it 
was not until a good deal of mischief had 
been done that thrushes were found to be 
the culprits. I am glad to find that Mr. 
Cornhill is able to say a good word for 
that old sort Cheltenham Green-top. Asa 
long variety I do not think for colour and 
for flavour it has any equal.—LEAHURST. 


Digging in fruit plantations.—Owing to 
the shortage of labour it is becoming very 
difficult and expensive to get market fruit 
plantations dug in winter, and it is certain 
that in many of them the Grass will be 
allowed to grow. In cultivated orchards 
annual digging is necessary to turn in 
weeds and. loosen the surface sufficiently 
to allow of hoeing during the growing 
season. The land is turned over as shallow 
as possible, provided the weeds are 
covered, and the work is usually done by 
the piece, the men using three-tined forks. 
Allowing Grass to grow under the trees 
means a great saving of labour. In the 
ease of old trees it should do no harm, as 
there are many fine Grass orchards in the 


country. Probably the fruit comes a little 


smaller, but there is some consolation for 
this in the superior colour of that grown 
in Grass. In the case of young trees, how- 
ever, it would be a great mistake to allow 
Grass to grow up to the stems. Apple- 
trees, in particular, are badly stunted if 
planted in Grass, unless a space slightly 
larger than the spread of the branches be 
kept clear of turf round each tree. At 
what age it is safe to allow Grass to grow 
close up to the stems does not seem to be 
known, but it is probably not less than 
ten or twelve years from the time of plant- 
ing in the case of Apples.—E. M. B., 
Sussex. 
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“The English Flower Garden and Home 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 
IN BLOOM JANUARY 22ND.—Ohimonanthus 
fragrans (Winter Sweet), Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Hamamelis arborea, Garrya 
elliptica, Daphne Mezereum, Erica (in 
variety), Laurustinus, Iris stylosa, Oycla- 
men OCoum. 

THE WEEK’s worK.—At the time of 
writing the weather is mild, but the 
ground is too wet to work upon at pre- 
sent. The pruning of summer-leafing 
shrubs is being continued. One of the 
most important groups requiring pruning 
now is the late-summer and autumn- 
flowering Spirzeas. Some of the most pro- 
minent sorts of these are S. Douglasi, S. 
Nobleana, S. Thunbergi, S. confusa, § 
sorbifola, S. arizfolia, S. Aitchisoni, and 
S. Lindleyana. With the exception of 
the three last-named, all require the same 
treatment. The pruning consists in thin- 
ning out old and weak shoots and short- 
ening the remaining branches. It is not 
advisable to leave any wood over two years 
old, the best results being obtained from 
one-year-old wood. The shortening of the 
branches should consist in reducing them 
to from 12 inches to 18 inches of the base, 
this allowing’ all the energy of the plant 
to be thrown into the production of strong 
young shoots, both from dormant eyes on 
the branches and from the root-stock. $8. 
ariefolia, S. Aitchisoni, and S. Lindley- 
ana are of a different habit, and require 
somewhat different treatment. ‘they 
grow naturally to a height of at least 
9 feet to 10 feet, and are very handsome 
when in flower. The latter two are re- 
markable for their immense terminal in- 
florescences, which on _ well-grown ex- 
amples. often attain to a length of 
18 inches to 2 feet. To obtain such a re- 
sult pruning is necessary, but the height 
of the plant also has to be considered. 
The plan to adopt is to spur back weals 
wood and reduce a few of the strongest 
of the previous year’s shoots to about half 
their length. Any old branches should be 
cut out, and suitably-placed young shoots 
encouraged to take their places. These 
shrubs are gross feeders, and after prun- 
ing is completed it is a good plan to give 
them a top-dressing of decayed manure. 
Ceanothuses require pruning now, and 
these should be treated in much the same 
manner as the last-mentioned Spirzas, 


except that the shoots of last year may be 


shortened rather more. The double- 
flowered Prunus triloba benefits largely 
by an annual spurring back of the 


branches ; and the double-flowered form of 
Prunus japonica may be treated the 
same. Deutzias, Weigelas, and Guelder 
Roses should have some of the old wood 
cut out, and strong growths from the 
base encouraged. In the case of Lilacs, 
suckers and bottom shoots should be re- 
moved. The various Brambles should 
have all old wood removed to allow room 
for the voung growth of last. year to per- 
fect flowers and fruit during the coming 
summer. As soon as the flowers of Jas- 
minum nudiflorum have fallen, the shoots 
may be cut well back, and the same may 
be said of Chimonanthus fragrans. 

All shrubs, such as Cornus, Willow, and 
Leycesteria formosa, grown. for their 
brightly-coloured stems should be cut 
hard back about the middle. of March. 
Bamboos require all old inside shoots cut 
away, and in the case of plants that have 
become very thick a good thinning will be 
found beneficial. This should be deferred 
until the end of March. 

F. W. Gator. 


Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Hotbeds.—If the heat in the beds made 
up as advised a few weeks since has suffi- 
ciently subsided, the planting of Potatoes 
and the sowing of seeds may be performed. 
Plant the Potatoes, after pulling off all but 
the two strongest sprouts, in rows 1 foot 
apart, 9 inches apart in the rows, and 


about 4 inches to 5 inches in depth. If 
the soil is in a fairly moist condition, no 
water will be required for some time to 
come. Unless vapour should collect in the 
frame, in which case a chink of air should 
always be left on at the back to allow for 
its escape, the frame may be kept close 
until the growths push through the soil. 
If the hotbed consists entirely of tree 
leaves—in which case there is no danger 
of its becoming over-heated—the' frame 
had best be covered with mats at night 
after planting is done to avert all danger 
of frost penetrating and freezing the soil. 
Get another frame filled with séil, and 
plant more Potatoes to form a succession 
as soon as it has become sufficiently 
warmed. 

Carrots.—Sowing should take place as 
soon as the heat has died down sutficiently 
to render it safe, sowing the seed thinly 


in very shallow drills drawn 9 inches 
apart from back to front of the frame. If 
warmth is derived entirely from tree 


leaves, the seed will be a longer time in 
germinating, but much may be done in 
forwarding matters by husbanding solar 
warmth between the time of sowing and 
the plants appearing above ground by 
keeping the trame closed. | Cover. down 
with mats at night, and prepare another 
frame in due course for the sowing of a 
successional crop. 

Radishes.—A bed composed entirely of 
leaves is really better than one made 
up partly of stable litter for Radishes, as 
the extra amount of warmth often means 
the spoiling of the crop in consequence of 
the plants becoming drawn and failing to 
form bulbs of any value. Though pro- 
gress is shower, growth is more sturdy, 
and the roots swell and develop as they 
should do’in the cooler temperature re- 
sulting from a mass of leaves alone. Suit- 
able varieties are those termed Forcing of 
either the Turnip-rooted or Olive-shaped 
kinds. The seed may be broad-casted or 
sown in drills, the latter, on the whole, 
being the better method. 





Peach-house.—T'rees started during the 
latter part of November or early in 


December will now be coming into bloom, 
when for the time being the atmosphere 
must be kept dry and in a buoyant condi- 
tion to ensure the pollen being ripe or in 
a potent state. On fine mornings sun 
heat will run up the temperature to the 
desired point without the aid of additional 
eaeeal warmth; but in the event of the 
weather being dull more heat is then 
needed to raise the temperature from 
50 degs., which suffices for the night, to 
55 degs. Admit a little air by the top 
ventilators after the mercury reaches to 
65 degs., and it weather conditions allow 
do not close until the flowers’ have been 
artificialyy pollinated with a camel-hair 
brush or rabbit’s tail. After closing, a 
sprinkling of the footpath with tepid 
water will temper any aridity of the 
atmosphere and encourage a free set. 
Before the blooms actually open fumigate 
the house two evenings in succession. 
Another house should be closed to form a 
succession to the foregoing. Jor the 
first fortnight merely keeping the venti- 
lators closed will suffice, unless frosty 
weather should set in, after which, or as 
the buds begin to swell, an amount of 
fireheat to ensure 45 degs. at night and 
50 degs. by day is required. Give the 
border a sprinkling of a fruit manure, and 
wash it in with sufficient tepid water to 
moisten the soil down to the drainage. 
Except during severe weather, the later 
houses should be kept well ventilated, and 
heat the water in the pipes sufficiently to 
prevent it from freezing. 

Early Vines.—The buds on Vines 
started about the same period as Peach- 
trees will now be pushing, and with the 
aid of sunlight and an increase of day- 
light will soon be in fit condition for dis- 
budding. This latter should be effected 
as soon as it can be seen which of the 
breaks are likely to yield the best bunches, 
detail the practised eye very quickly be- 
comes the master of. One growth or 
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lateral to a spur, unless the spurs are 
wide apart, suffices, as it Is a great mis- 
take to reserve more than there 1s space 
for when trained in. Until the breaks 
lengthen out some 3 inches or 4 inches, 
50 degs. by night and 55 degs. by day 
should be adhered to. After this raise the 
respective temperatures another five de- 
grees. Ventilate carefully | in _ bright 
weather, particularly if the wind is blow- 
ing from a cold quarter, close early, and 
syringe and damp down at once, using 
tepid water for the purpose. Another 
vinery should be closed, and this, in many 
instances, will this season be the earliest. 
Tf the rods are comparatively young, lower 
the points in the usual way to ensure an 
even break of buds. If a bed of leaves 1s 
to be introduced to afford sufficient heat 
for the first few weeks, give the border, 
if it is an inner one, a good soaking of 
water at a temperature of 87 degs. before- 
hand. With the assistance of fire heat, a 
temperature of 45 degs. at night and 
50 degs. by day will be warm enough until 
the buds break. In either case the venti- 
lators need not be used until the buds 
have broken. The necessary amount of 
humidity must be supplied by the usual 
syringing of rods and walls and the 
damping of the floors, varying this, of 
course, in accordance with outer climatic 
conditions. 

Later vineries.—These must for the 
nonce be kept cool; but in the event of 
frost, close the ventilators. and turn on 
enough heat to keep the pipes from sus- 
taining damage. 

Plant stove.—The inmates should now 
be overhauled and thoroughly cleaned. 
Climbers should be cut loose from the 
wires, and, after beimg treated according 


to the necessities of the case, be 
thoroughly cleaned also. This done, 


attention should then be turned to the 
cleansing of the structure, both outside 
as well as inside. In the neighbourhood 
of towns the roof must be extra well 
washed and the accumulation of filth 
driven from under the laps of the glass 
by a well-directed stream of water ap- 
plied either with hose-pipe or garden en- 
gine, ing 

plants can be moved to either end of the 
house, Stages should also be cleaned 
down, and afterwards limewash all ex- 
posed portions of brickwork. _ In pre-war 
times the final touch was given by re- 
painting the hot-water pipes, but this de- 
tail on this oceasion will in the majority of 
instances have to be omitted. The clean- 
ing finished, the climbers retied, and the 
plants rearranged, preparation should 
then be made for carrying out whatever 
repotting or shifting of plants into larger- 
sized pots is required. To this end get 
the requisite quantity of composts mixed, 
and put somewhere to get nice and warm ; 
wash and dry an ample supply _of pots of 
the sizes likely to be required, and the 
same with regard to crocks of various 
sizes. Delay will then be avoided when 
the work has to be undertaken. a 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Vineries.—A heavy fall of snow on 
January 16th has put a stop to most work 
in the open. Advantage 1s being taken 
ta compete all necessary work in fruit- 
houses. The Vines having all been 
pruned, the houses are thoroughly 
~ cleansed with hot water and soft soap. 
After this has been done the loose surface 
soil is removed from the borders and a 
mulch of fibrous ‘loam, well-decayed 
manure, wood ashes, and lime rubble 
spread over the surface, using sufficient to 
bring the border up to its normal height. 
Tf inclined to be dry, the border is given 
a thorough soaking of clear water, and 
the house kept cold until the time for 
starting arrives. ; 

Late Peaches and _ Nectarines.—Any 
pruning and training still to be done must 
no longer be delayed. When Pee the 
trees remove as many of the old branches 


While this is going forward the. 
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as can be spared in order that-plenty of 
young, fruitful shoots may be trained in, 
thus improving the general appearance of 
the trees. Great care is necessary in 
pruning young trees that have been re- 
cently planted, for any mismanagement 
now will be followed by unsatisfactory re- 
sults in later years. Any extra strong 
shoots made last season should be pruned 
severely or entirely removed. No attempt 
should be made to get the trellis covered 
too quickly, as this sometimes leads to a 
deficiency of fruitful wood at the base of 
the branches. Keep the centre of the 
trees fairly well open, and aim to have 
most of the fruiting shoots on the upper- 
most side of the branches. The trees 
should be dressed with Gishurst. com- 
pound or a mixture of soft soap and sul- 
phur in water. A soft brush should be 
used for applying this mixture to the 
shoots or the buds are liable to be anjured. 
When training the trees make all the ties 
loose enough to ‘allow for the proper swell- 
ing of the wood. When this has been 
done, carefully fork over the borders, re- 
moving the loose soil, replacing it with 
good loam and lime rubble. In the case 
of old trees, some bone-meal added to the 
soil will be beneficial. 


Richardia Elliotiana (the Golden Arum). 
—A small batch of this was potted up 
during the week. Unlike the white varie- 
ties, the golden one is summer leafing, 
and after a period of rest the corms should 
be potted up and started into growth. 
They are put into pots just large enough 
to receive them, using a compost of equal 
parts good fibrous loam and leaf-soil, with 
a little dried cow manure and coarse sand. 
The plant is a free grower and a gross 
feeder, so that liberal treatment is neces- 
sary. It is a mistake after potting to 
place them in strong heat, a temperature 
of 50 degs. to 55 degs. being quite high 
enough in which to start them. Great 
care is necessary in watering until the 
plants are rooting freely ; but immediately 
they have filled their pots with roots a 
more liberal supply will be necessary, and 
an occasional dose of diluted liquid manure 
should be afforded. Repot into larger 
pots as the plants require it, and en- 
deavour. to grow them strongly. Given 
good culture they will produce a second lot 
of flowers. 

Hippeastrums (Amaryllis).—The main 
batch of these has been looked over, and 
those that require larger pots repotted. 
It is not necessary to repot all the stock 
annually. Those not repotted were given 
a good top-dressing. The compost used 
consists of two parts good fibrous loam, 
one part good leaf-mould, some coarse 
sand, and old mortar rubble broken up 
moderately fine. + Those that were re- 
ga are plunged in a gentle bottom- 
reat, avoiding, as far as possible, the ap- 
plication of water to the roots, as syring- 
ing to maintain a moist atmosphere is all 
that is required until growth is well ad- 
vanced. Those not repotted are stood in 
a house where a moist atmospheric tem- 
perature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. is 
maintained, and air given on all favour- 
able occasions. 

Early Potatoes.—Preparations are now 
being made for planting Potatoes in pits 
to form a succession to those in_ pots. 
The pit is filled afresh with new leaves, 
which make the best bed for the purpose, 
as a slight bottom-heat only is necessary. 
The leaves are trodden firmly up to within 
2 feet of the roof glass. A layer of soil 
from old Melon and Cucumber beds is 
spread over the surface to a depth of 
9 inches. The tubers, which have been 
laid out in boxes containing some rough 
leaf-soil and placed in a cool vinery, are 
now nicely sprouted. The growths will 
be reduced to one or two of the strongest 
at the apex of the tuber. .They will be 
planted carefully in drills 2 feet apart, 
allowing 9 inches between the tubers in the 
lines. The tubers are lightly covered 
with soil at first, but as growth advances 
the soil is drawn up to the plants as 
earthing-up becomes necessary. 
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soil is moderately moist at the time of a 
planting little water will be necessary 
until the growths are several inches high, 
When the pee are growing freely liberal 
supplies of soft water will be necessary, 
sufficient air being admitted to prevent 
the shoots becoming drawn. — 

Leeks.—A sowing has been made in 
The seeds are sown thinly 
and the boxes stood in a vinery where the 
night temperature is maintained at from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. The seedlings will 
be pricked off into other boxes as soon as 
The young plants 
will need free ventilation, as they will not 
succeed if coddled ; at the same time, they. 
must be preserved from draughts. Leeks, 
being gross-feeding plants, require a rich 
soil. About the middle of April, if the 
weather is favourable, the plants will be 
put out in well-manured trenches in the 
open, allowing 12 inches between each 
plant. 

Frost and the heavy falls of snow have 

r Advantage is 
taken, of such weather to prepare Pea 


sticks, thoroughly overhaul Onions, Pota- 
When the 


toes, etc., and make hotbeds. 
weather is dry, digging and trenching 
must be completed as quickly as possible, 
it being essential that the soil be exposed 
to the influence of the weather during 
February and March. F. W..G. 





SCOTLAND. 

Rhubarb. — For some reason many — 
imagine that Rhubarb can be grown with- 
out any particular attention, and at is very 
often found in some obscure part of the 
garden. Rhubarb, accommodating as it 
is, requires some little care, Stalks will 


be produced even by the most neglected 
plantation ; 


but such stalks are inferior 
roduced by carefully tended 
Therefore, at the present time, 


to those 


much as can be spared ought to be thrown 
the Rhubarb quarter. This will 
make the stalks crisper and more succu- 
lent when they are fit for pulling, and, in 
addition, a mulch of well-rotted manure 
may be laid to the depth of 6 inches over 


the entire bed. This will to some extent 


keep frost out of the ground, and will 


assist the crowns to push earlier in mild 


weather. Owing to the sugar ditficulty, 


there will not be the same demand for 4 
either forced or outdoor Rhubarb in the 


spring; but, no doubt, it will be used as 
far as possible. The poisoning cases re- 


corded last spring will, no doubt, make 


many chary of using it; but these were 
the result, it may be remembered, of 
writers recommending the use of the leaves 
of Rhubarb as a vegetable. 
Seakale.—Seakale will foree much more 
readily now, and in the course of the 
week a batch has been put in. 
crowns having been lifted for some time 
and laid in a convenient place, were well 
frozen, and will quickly respond to a 
regular, not too brisk, heat. Blanching, 


of course, must’ be thorough, and to en- ~ 


sure this, total darkness is essential. ~ 
The variety known as Lily White is 
superior to the older pink Seakale, not 
only for forcing, but for general pur- 
poses. 

Asparagus can be quickly and economi- — 
cally forced in a very simple way. Lift 
the required number of crowns, pack them 
closely into 12-inch pots, fill in inter- 
stices with finely-sifted and well-weathered 
ashes, and invert similar sized pots on the 
top of the others. Place them on the top 
of the boiler, or upon flues or hot-water — 
pipes, water freely, and very good material — 
will be produced in a short time. Where, 
however, ei quantities of Asparagus 
are required hotbed culture is preferable, — 
and successive batches can be put in as — 
required. Like Seakale, Asparagus will — 


force more easily now. a 

Winter vegetables.—Frost has been — 
severe, although not exceptionally so, and 
in spite of the fact that green vegetables 
were full of moisture, no noteworthy 
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amount of damage -has been done. 
Brussels Sprouts, for example, are better 
than they were at a corresponding date 
last year, and although the demand has 
been large and regular, the supply has 
been well maintained. A beginning has 
been made upon the maincrop Leeks, 
which are good, useful stuff. These, with 
10 inches of a blanch and a diameter of 
2 inches, are large enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, and they will not show the 
seed stem for at least a further three 
months. Wanter Spinach is useful in 
open weather, and when it cannot be 
rd a good substitute is found in Kale. 

roceoli, so far, are wintering well; but 
it is generally the variable and uncertain 
weather of spring, with its extremes of 
temperature, that proves fatal to this 
crop. 

Work during frost. — A_ spell of 
severe frost, which, however, is welcome, 
has put a stop to work out-of-doors in the 
meantime. This allows of odds and ends, 
which have hitherto been permitted to 
accumulate, being attended to. The 
stakes for pot plants, for Chrysanthe- 
mums, both greenhouse and hardy sorts, 
for Dahlias, for hardy border plants, and 
for other purposes have been overhauled. 
Such as were obviously past their best 
will be burned. We are fortunate in 
being able to cut as many stakes of the 
right sort as are needed from an avenue 
of pollarded Sycamores. Hazel, too, 
‘yery useful stakes, and Ash 
suckers or seedlings are not to be despised 
in lieu of better stuff. Net-mending, ‘too, 
is an interesting and useful occupation. 
The leaf heap may be turned in frosty 
weather, and the manure heap can be 
trimmed up. Label-making and painting, 
pot-washing, looking over and oiling mow- 
ing-machines, making Birch-brooms, and 
retoothing and repairing wooden rakes all 
come under the category of useful work 
during wintry weather. 

Plant-houses, meantime, call for but 
routine work. As little heat as is con- 
sistent with safety will be quite sufficient 
for the majority of greenhouse plants. 
The Chrysanthemum season is now over; 
but when flowers can be had till well into 
January there is not much to grumble at. 
Among plants beginning to be interesting 
are some good pieces of Diosma ericoides, 
which, apart from their tiny flowers, are 
rendered attractive by the faint perfume 
of the shoots when rubbed or brushed 
against. Another interesting plant is 
Luculia gratissima; but this 1s _ best 
planted out. Grown in pots, it is never 
so satisfactory as when it can be given a 
fairly liberal amount of root-run. Look- 
ing through an old diary the other day, 
I find among climbing plants in bloom at 
this time mention of Sollya heterophylla. 
This used to be a favourite for training 
over light wires or in balloon form for 
exhibition. The flowers are of a sky-blue 
shade, and while the plant is usually 
classed as requiring the heat of the stove, 
it will, nevertheless, succeed satisfactorily 
in a warm greenhouse. Camellias appear 
to have gone the way of many other old- 
time favourites, and are but seldom seen 
nowadays. Perhaps the wheel of fashion 
may again take a turn in favour of some 
of the plants of a former day. In the 
stove many things will shortly be requir- 
ing attention in the way of repotting. 
For this purpose let the required 
materials be got under cover without de- 
lay, so that they may be at the requisite 
temperature when needed. These include 
good loam, rough fibrous peat, charcoal, 
and good sharp silver or river sand. 
Such things as Anthuriums, Alocasias, 
and Marantas need peat to be successfully 
grown; but, in a general way, a good 
sandy loam will suit the ordinary run of 
stove plants. Sponging fine-leaved_ plants 
is time well spent. The propagating mt 
may be kept constantly busy now, and till 
the days lengthen a little the syringe 
ought to be only occasionally used. 

' W. McGurroe. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright, 
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BEE-KEEPING HXTRAORDINARY. 


THe statement of Mr. G. R. Strong, in 
your issue dated January 12th, that 126 Ib. 
of extracted honey can be obtained ‘‘as a 
general rule from each colony,’’ that being 
his own average, is one which must be 
taken *“‘cum grano salis.”’ If a referen- 
dum among bee-keepers could be taken on 
the question, it would be overwhelmingly 
proved that such an average was most im- 
probable, if not quite impossible. I 
gladly admit that such a splendid harvest 
can occasionally be secured from one stock 
here and one stock there, but to infer it as 
a general average is an exaggeration, un- 
intended, no doubt, by your contributor, 
whom I cordially congratulate on his 
apiarian successes. 

It would be interesting to see Mr. G. R. 
Strong’s complete record for his apiary 
for the last four or five years, giving 





number of stocks worked, with yield per 
stock each year, the number of colonies 
counted being the greatest possessed at 
any time during each year. Also, it would 
be interesting to know how much honey 
your correspondent had in 1917, the year 
in which he ‘did badly,’? and the year 
which was an exceptionally good one in 
most districts, his own (admittedly a rich 
one) included, judging from his own testi- 
mony and his friend the railwayman’s ex- 
perience. Did Mr. Strong’s four healthy 
stocks produce even 125 lb. between them? 
If not, why not? 

Very humbly I submit my inability to 
understand how a bee-keeper, who gener- 
ally averages 125 lb. a hive, and who in’ 
1916 secured 280 Ib. from one stock, could 
depose that queen to introduce another 
whose quality he had not personally 
tested. To do so because of the bees’ bad 
temper was poor bee-keeping. Alleged 
bad temper in bees is often the sign of 








The National Rose Society’s Selections. 
Bees’ Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 


Exhibition Roses 


Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A.” 

24 best and most popular 
ya Sk Sais Ee Ea! 

splen arriage 
assortment. 16/ 6 paid. 
Caroline Testout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
EarlofWarwick(ht),sal.rose 11d. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - lid. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lid. 
Frau Karl Druschki(hp),w. ld. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. Ild. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet 11d. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht),carm. 11d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 10d, 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh 11d. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot - 1ld. 
LadyAshtown(ht),deep pk. 10d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),vel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed.Herriot,prawn red. 11d. 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),sil.ro. 10d. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. 11d. 
Mme, Ravary(ht),orange y. 10d. 
Mme.Segond Weber(ht),sal. 11d. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink - lid. 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white - 11d. 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid, 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious wae ‘ 
Colouring arriage 
gorgeous. 8/ 3 paid. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 9d. 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crim. 11d. 
George Dickson(ht),vel.cri. 11d. 
GeneralJacqueminot(hp),cr. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht),crimson 11d. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red 11d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 10d. 
Lady Alice Stanley(ht),pink 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per),red 11d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “ F.” 
12 charmingly coloured and 
daintily formed in bud. 
Last well 9 / Carriage 
when cut. rE paid. 
Harry Kirk (t), yellow - 1ld. 
LadyHillingdon(t),apri-yel. 11d. 
LadyRoberts(t),reddishapri. 11a. 
Liberty (t),velvety crimson 10d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay (ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht),rose 11d. 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow 1/- 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow 11d. 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink 11d. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white 11d. 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lld. 
Sunburst(ht),cadmium yel. 11d. 


HARDY FRUIT 
“Falstaff” Selection. 
Rest Sortse 20 / Strong trees. 
All hardy = Carriage paid. 

i Bramley’s Apple, cooker. 
) Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 
] James Grieve Apple, dessert. 
} Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 
1 Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat. 
J The Czar Plum, cook or eat. 
} Victoria Plum, cook or eat. 
] Morello Cherry, cooker. 
) Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 
4 Boskoop Giant Black Currant. 
4 Whinham’s Gooseberry. 
12 Superlative Raspberry, best. 
All are very free-bearing, hardy, 
thrifty sorts. 


’ 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “kK.” 
12 first-class sorts, suitable 
oP eating use. 

oO Well 
everywhere. 7/- 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - 11d. 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Fisher Holmes(hp),cri.scar. 9d. 
¥. K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. 
H. E. Richardson(ht),crim. 11d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
Lady Ashtown(hp),deep pk. 10d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp),rose pink 9d. 


Gold Medal Roses 
SHLECTION “LL.” 


Carriage 
paid. 


12 newer sorts, all gold 
meses but two. C 
Creme de arriage 
la creme. 9/6 paid. 


British Queen(ht),snowyw. 11d. 
Dehs. of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deepcri. 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 11d. 
LadyPirrie(ht),coppery-sal. 11d. 
LeslieHolland(ht),vermilion llc. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream - 11d. 
Mme.E.Herriot (per.)pr.red 11d. 
M.de Sinety(ht),gold bronze 1/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie(ht),white 11d. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden - 1/- 
Willowmere (per.),coral pk. 11d. 

Climbers, Ramblers 

« SELECTION “8S.” 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, DEFECIAR: &C- 
All very arriage 
vigorous, 5/3 paid. 
Alberic Barbier(W.),yellow 1/- 
American Pillar(cl.,P.),pink 1/- 
Blush Rambler (cl.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa (W.), bril. scarlet - 1/- 
Hiawatha (cl.P.), crim.wh. 1;- 

ye 


et en 
BEDDING PLANTS 
Carriage Paid 
Wallflowers,red - 1/6 6/6 
iy » yellow 1/6 6/6 
Forget-me-not,blue 1/6 6/6 
Canterbury Bells - 2/- 11/- 
IcelandPoppies,mad3/- 16/- 
Polyanthus, mad. - 3/- 16/- 
Sweet Williams - 1/9 10/- 
CABBAGE PLANTS. 
April Queen 


Flower of Spring 1/- per 
Winningstadt 20, 3/6 
Enfield Market _ per 100 
Wheeler’s Imperial c 
Drumhead Savoy sgt 
Prizetaker Red Paid 


PS ee 
HARDY FLOWERS 


Continuous § Carriage 
display. paid. 
Alkanet, blue Lupin, yellow. 


Jris, rich blue. 
Pyrethrum, 14ft. 
Fleabane, mauve 


M’mas Daisy, lil. 
Marguerite, white 
Larkspur, violet. 
M’mas Daisy, ma, Hybrid, C’mbine. 
Dragon’s-head, car. Pink Knotweed. 
Larkspur, blue Avens, scarlet 
M’mas Daisy, pk. Catmint, lavender 
Red Elecampane. Blue Bellflower. 
Scarlet Campion. Blue Flax. 

Blue Lupin. Golden Marguerite 
White Bellflower. Mimulus, scarlet 


Poppy, Pink. Jacob's ladder 
White Lupin Speedwell, blue. 
Gypsophila. Double Pyrethrum 


SELECTION “ B.” 

a specially-selected varieties, 
ssurea Carriage 

prize winners, 16/6 paid. 
Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet 11d. 
BessieBrown(ht),creamyw. 1lld. 
British Queen (ht), white - lld. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp),crimson 9d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink 11d. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 11d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.cri. 11d. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. 11d. 
Gl.deC.Guinoisseau(hp),ver. 9d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),vel.crim. 11d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - 11d. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht),car. 11d. 
Leslie Holland (ht),scar.cri. 11d. 
Mabel Drew (ht),canary yel. 1ld. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mrs. C. West (ht),shell pink 11d. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tintedw. 11d. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht),ap. 11d. 
Mrs. AndrewCarnegie(ht),w. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink 11d. 
Mrs.Roosevelt (ht),pale flesh 11d. 
UlrichBrunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Town Roses 
SELECTION ‘ E.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for 


growing in smoke. 
Immensely 8/3 Carriage 
successful. paid. 


CarolineTestout (ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Dr.O’Donel Browne(ht),car. 11d. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. 11d. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car. 11d. 
J. B. Clark(ht),deep scarlet 11d. 
La Tosea (ht).silvery pink - 11d. 
Mme. Bd. Herriot(per.),red 11d. 
Mms.Ravary (ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Dwarf Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “I.” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. pale 
Surprisingly arriage 

eftective. 9/- paid. 
A.R.Goodwin(per.),sal.pink ld. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lid. 
Dehs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - 11d. 
BarlofWarwick(ht),sal.rose 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 11d. 
LadyPirrie(ht),apricotpink lid, 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Molly 8S. Crawford(t),white lld. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indianyel. 11d. 
Rayon d’Or (hb),orange cad. 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


HARDY SHRUBS 
“Hey Presto” Selection 
Suitable towns’ 6 / Carriage 
small gardens, >. Paid. 
Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 
Double Gorse, yellow. 
Sea Tamarisk, soft pink. 
Spirea, Anthony Waterer, red. 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 
Golden Broom, rich yellow. 
Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Piptanthus, new, from China. 
Giant Mock Orange, white. 
Starry Daisy Bush, white. 
Lavender, true fragrant sort, 
Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 
Golden Forsythia, very choice. 
May Broom, very pretty. 











For Illustrations in Colour 


and descriptions see Catalogue No. 58, 
issued last season. A few spare copies 
post free on request. 
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A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2d. 


Booklet of 32 pages ; tells you all you 
are likely to want to know about roses, 
ci stamps with catalogue, order or 

one, 
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strength and vigorous powers, and I will 
assume it was so in this case. It is, how- 
ever, also due to excessive manipulation— 
e.g., extracting twice a week, besides add- 
ing a fourth super. This. is my predo- 
minant assumption regarding the instance 
under review, and should have been 
avoided. 

Let me summarise my brother bee- 
keeper’s operations in 1916. He received 
a skepful of honey (say, 60 Ib.), inserted 
three shallow-frame crates, holding ap- 
proximately 25 Vb. each, commenced ex- 
tracting in the middle of June, did so 
twice a week in July, and adding a fourth 
crate (sectidns), concluding with some re- 
mainder extractions in September. Now, 
unless in June about two-thirds of the 
frames were dealt with, extraction was 
scarcely necessary, as there would still 
remain one super unfinished. A friend 
of mine, an expert (First-class Certificate) 
of the British Bee-keepers’ Association, 
to whom I recounted these manipulations, 
said he was ‘‘ simply floored,’’ especially 
at the twice-a-week extractions, and did 
not wonder at the bees’ bad temper! 

IT still maintain, both on the authority 
of many men highly experienced with 
bees, such as Rey. J. G. Digges and Mr. 
H. Geary (of Leicestershire), as well as 
dear old Langstroth, and from my own 
knowledge, that year in, year out, an 
average of 40 lb. to 60 Ib. per hive is not 
only a good and usual one, but also is 
what the ordinary bee-keeper is well satis- 
fied with. It is, withal, profitable. I 
maintain, further, that my instance of 
212 lb. from one hive is outside the 
ordinary—extraordinary, in fact. 

To publicly state, either during a de- 
monstration in a bee tent or at a bee 
lecture, that it is usual to obtain an aver- 
age yield per hive of 125 Ib. would: cause 
bee-keepers present to utter, sotto voce, 
“What a yarn!’ It would probably in- 
fluence some to take up bee-keeping ; but 
what would the result be? Failure to 
reach anything like the quantity. Con- 
sequent disappointment would bring ne- 
glect of the bees, with subsequent aban- 
donment of the occupation and much harm 
to the cult. 

But this kindly criticism notwithstand- 
ing, Mr. G. R. Strong’s knowledge of bees 
is considerable. Both as a patriot and as 
a lover of bees, I may be allowed to ex- 
press the hope that he is working in his 
own neighbourhood to extend the profit- 
able occupation of bee-keeping. The 
keenness of such a man, added to his ac- 
quaintance with bees and their ways, 
should in these difficult days be given ex- 
tensive play, and should (as is probably 
the case) not be limited to his own apiary. 

13 ee. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Driving Bees.—Referring to the reply to 
W. G. Barnett in your issue of the 19th 
inst. there is danger in driving bees too 
early in the spring from a skep to a bar- 
framed hive. If the skep is placed over 
the frames, as must be done so as not to 
lose the brood in the skep, and a cold spell 
should come on, the bees will leave the 





queen below to perish of cold while they. 


crowd into the skep to keep the brood 
warm, the queen being prevented from 
following them by the excluder placed be- 
tween the hiye and the skep. <A_ better 
plan is to fit out the hive in the spring 
with full sheets of foundation, or drawn- 
out combs, if you have them. Cover the 
top of the frames with a piece of American 
cloth with a 4-inch hole cut in the centre 
of it. Place the skep on this, and wrap a 
cloth round the bottom so that the ‘bees 
can only get out through the hive. Later 
on, Say in June, the hive can be examined, 
and if, as is most probable, the queen is 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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found down in the hive, a piece of queen 
excluder can then be placed under the 
skep. In about three weeks’ time all the 
brood in the skep will be hatched out and 
the bees will fill it with honey. Should the 
queen not be found below, the skep can 
then be driven and the bees run into the 
hive. There will, at that time, be no 
danger of the queen getting chilled, as the 
stock will be much stronger than early in 
the spring, and able to fill both skep and 
hive, and also the weather should be 
warmer.—ARTHUR IF’, Harpy, 7he Palace 
House, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Azaleas dropping their leaves (M/rs. L. 
Cramsée).—There may be more than one 
cause for this. Either the roots may have 
perished through careless watering, or the 
soil may have come into and remained in 
too dry a state. The roots of the Azaleais 
are hair-like fibres, and these quickly 
perish when the soil becomes sour and sur- 
charged with moisture, or is dust dry. 
Another probable reason may be that the 
plants, having been neglected as to water- 
ing, have fallen a prey to thrips, which 
very quickly cause the leaves to drop. If 
you will kindly send us some of the leaves, 
we can then advise you what is best to 
be done. 

Potting Pelargonium cuttings (lV .).— 
Whether it is or is not desirable now to 
shift your Pelargonium cuttings from the 
cutting-pots into small pots singly must 
depend on the condition of the cuttings 
now. If they are well rooted and fairly 
strong it will be best to shift them now 
as suggested, especially if you can give 
them a little warmth, as by so doing the 
plants will become so much stronger by 
March, when if the cuttings be but im- 
perfectly rooted now, they should be ready 
for a shift then. Something, too, depends 
on what kinds of Pelargoniums you have. 
If they be of the Zonal or bedding type 
they grow rapidly in the spring, even if 
not shifted into small pots until then; 
but to have strong plants they should be 
in single pots now. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Renovating lawns (Zawn).—Many lawns 
at this season, more especially those used 
for croquet and lawn-tennis, are in a very 
poor condition. It may be that in your 
case there is a good bottom of Grass, in 
which case the following treatment will go 
far to improve the appearance of the lawn 
and ‘save the trouble and expense of sow- 
ing Grass seeds:—Get some good fibrous 
loam, and add to this some well-rotited 
manure and any ashes that may be left 
after burning the garden rubbish. If 
some hone-meal can also be added, this 
also will help. Mix the whole of the above 
intimately, and pass it through a sieve to 
rid it of any stones or other rubbish ; and 
when the weather is open spread it evenly 
over the lawn. Let it lie for a few weeks, 
so that it may be well pulvertsed, and 
then work it into the jsurface with an old 
broom or a well-worn wooden rake. Some 
few years ago a friend of ours who had 
charge of a large open space, the turf in 
which was gettimge very bare and un- 
sightly, was offered a large quantity of 
manure ‘that had been used for growing 
Mushrooms. This he had spread on the 
surface of the turf in the autumn just as 
received. It was allowed to he all the 
winter on the surface of the Grass, and 
when the spring came it was broken to 
pieces, and could be easily spread. The 
result was that in the summer following 
the improvement was very marked, this 
improvement being maintained as time 
Went on. 


SHORT REPLIES. 

EL. A. Cox.—Write to M.M. Vilmorin, 
Andrieux, et Cie., 4, Quai de la Megis- 
serie, Paris. Yes; the Gourds can be 
grown in this country, treating them the 
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same as Marrows. You should have no 
difficulty in growing them in S. Devon. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FEUITS. 


Names of fruits.—2. Russel/.—8, Annie— 
Elizabeth ; 14, Lane’s Prince Albert; 16, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling. When sending 
fruits for name, kindly read our rules as 
to the number of fruits we require, as 
from one specimen only, as you send, it is 
very difficult in many cases to nante with 
any certainty. Thornton S. Shaw,— 
Blenheim Orange. Skisdon.—Apples: 
1, Probably Glory of the West; 2, Past its 
best, probably Cornish Mother; 3, Bears 
a strong resemblance to Devonshire Buck/ 
land; 4, Sturmer Pippin. FW. Griggs. 
—Apple Lane’s Prince Albert. | 
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MR. ANDREW CAMPBELL. 


Tue death of Mr. Andrew Campbell, gar- 
dener at St. Anne’s, Clontarf, arouses a_ 
keen feeling of sorrow in all gardening 
circles in Ireland. Few men showed such — 
skill in the cultivation of all classes of — 
plants, both indoor and outdoor. Those 
who have visited St. Anne’s will remember 
his success as a grower of fruit and such 
varied ‘subjects as Cyclamens, Carnations, 
Orchids, pot Violets, alpines, and herba- 
ceous plants. The following extracts 
from a touching tribute written by .Lad 
Ardilaun is the highest testimony whic 
can be paid to the character of one of the 
best and most estimable gardeners we 
have known in Ireland for many years, 
and whose loss we all mourn.—F. W. 
in Lrish Gardening. 

He came to St. Anne’s in the year 
1869 at the age of 17; he was a boy in 
the bothy when I married and came 
there in 1871. He rose to be fore- 
man, and, after some years, went to 
my cousin, Harry Herbert, of Muck- 
ross, and to the Railway Hotel at 
Killarney, as head gardener. In 
these two places he remained for six 
years, and then came to us at Ash- 
ford as head gardener, where he was 
for fourteen years, and returned to, 
St. Anne’s in 1895, so that he has 
been with us for the whole of his 
working life, forty-eight years, with 
the exception of the six years that he 
was at Killarney. He raised the fine 
Lobelias, Firefly, Lord Ardilaun, and 
Gloire de St. Anne’s, besides other 
seedlings which we did not name, and 
-he was the first raiser of a seedling 
from the white Anemone Honorine 
Joubert, which he mamed Lady Ardi- 
laun, and which at the time made a 
great sensation. He also raised at 
St. Anne’s the charming little Rose, 
Souvenir de St. Anne’s. He was a 
man of very great gardening skill, 
and took the greatest interest in the 
smallest garden that he was ever 
asked to visit. He helped me to lay 
out the whole of the pergola garden 
at St. Anne’s, interpreting every wish 
I ever expressed and every plan I ever 
formed. He was a most loyal and de- 
voted friend, his one thought being to 
please me in the garden. I think I 
was exacting, being so keenly inter- 
ested, but the more I wanted done 
the more he worked to carry out my 
schemes. | He suffered terrible tor- 
tures during his long illness, but he 
bore it all with contacting courage and 
patience. HY est 
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LIEUTENANT A. G. SUTTON. 


It is with deep regret we have to an- 
nounce the great loss that Mr. Leonard 
Sutton has sustained in the death of his 
youngest son, Second Lieutenant A. G. 





Sutton, of the Rifle Brigade, who. has 


been killed an action. He was only 19 
years of age.. Mr. Sutton has two surviv- 
ing sons still in the army, Lieutenant 
L.. N. Sutton and Lieutenant E. M 
Sutton, 4 
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A TRIP TO LAS PALMAS, CANARY 
ISLES. 
AFTER all that I had anticipated on the 
voyage out, a sub-tropical island renowned 
for Bananas and other foreign fruits, it 
was with something akin to sheck to wake 
up on the first morning to a scene of ap- 
parent desolation—gaunt, bare cliffs of 


. red marl and huge sand dunes without a 


vestige of green to be seen. However, 
things were not so bad as they seemed, for 
a short climb up the steep hill at the back 
of the town revealed a number of lowly 
but interesting plants. The first to catch 
the eye Was a brown Bluebell, brown in all 
its parts and so exactly of a colour with 
the bare soil as to escape completely the 
notice of the ordinary man. There it was 
in its hundreds, and yet no one seemed to 
have seen it until I drew attention to it. 
Close by was a weird Sow-thistle, similar 
to our own so far as the flower was con- 
cerned, but entirely destitute of leaves, 
which were replaced by the most vicious 
thorns, the woody stem branched and 
twisted till it resembled a complete ball 
studded all over with yellow flowers. An 
Achillea in rounded tufts 8 inches high, a 
mass of shining white blooms, would, if 
hardy enough, be a lovely plant for the 
rock garden. Twining amongst the leafless 
BHuphorbias and harmonising beautifully 
with their glaucous stems was a lovely 
little Linaria with lemon-coloured flowers 
hung singly on the daintiest of thread-like 
stalks.. So thin and wiry was the whole 
plant—no thicker than a pin—that I failed 
at first to detect from whence the inch-long 
fiowers grew. Down the rocky sides of a 
ravine grew a gorgeous Echium 18 inches 
high and as many through, with flowers 
resembling an Anchusa both in colour and 
shape. Unfortunately, the season was too 
early for seeds. 

In another part I came across the gem 
of the island; also an Echium. This sur- 
passed anything in colour I have ever seen 
—a simply indescribable transparent blue, 
rich as Gentiana acaulis and yet shot with 
vinous purple, which in the play of the 
light seemed not to detract from, but em- 
phasise, its richness. This plant appeared 
to vary a great deal in growth according 
to situation, for near the water it was 
2 feet high, while on hard, bare ground its 
flowers lay flat upon a depressed mound of 
foliage. By the roadside and smothering 
up waste places were masses of Oxalis 
lutea rank and tall, every flower of which 

vas double; in fact, I never found a single 
bloom throughout my stay. I should judge 
it to be a troublesome weed from its rank 
growth. A neighbouring cornfield pre- 
sented a wonderful picture, reminding me 
much of those pictures of mixed flower 
seeds sown broadcast, only in this instance 
most of the plants were very dwarf, with 
the exception of Gladiolus Segetum, which 
reared its pale purple heads about 18 
inches high. Carpeting the whole area 
were masses Of delicate pink Convolvulus, 
very similar in both leaf and flower to C. 
althieoides, but far more robust and of 
thicker texture, while the flowers were be- 
tween 2 inchesand 3 inches in diameter. I 
heard later from a gardener that this is a 
veritable curse, so I felt comforted some- 
what when I found the pieces of root which 


I brought home were dead. In the same 


field there were growing quantities of tiny 


_Adonis and Chrysanthemum coronarium 


! of those kinds. 


not more than 6 inches high, but full of 
flower, rather bad for the half-starved 
crop, but an immense delight to the 
botanist. 

In the bed of a small stream were to be 
seen the large flapping leaves of Caladium, 
with an undergrowth of Nasturtium in full 
flower. It was all such a delight, this 
jumble of hardy, half-hardy, and green- 
house plants, luxuriating in wild profusion 
at their own sweet will, not cramped and 
coddled in beds and pots as we see them so 
often in Hngland. R.S. K. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Philadelphus Virginal.—I saw this fine 
hybrid Mock Orange in a Renfrewshire 
garden last year, and was much pleased 
with it. The plant in question was several 
feet high and had an abundance of enor- 
mous panicles of flowers disposed along 
the branches. The pure white flowers are 
double. I prefer the single Philadelphuses, 
but this variety can be commended to 
those desirous of adding some of the newer 
Mock Oranges to their collections.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Rehmannia angulata.—Those looking 
for an easily-grown and showy plant suit- 
able for greenhouse work will find it in 
Rehmannia angulata. Seeds sown in 
spring will produce plants which will bloom 
freely in autumn, and a further sowing in 
July will provide useful spring-flowering 
pieces. R. angulata grows to a height of 
18 inches, or rather more when large pots 
are allowed, while the numerous flowers 
are of a pleasing shade of pink, and re- 
semble, to some extent, those of the 
Gloxinia.—W. McG. 

Narcissus minimus.—The dainty Nar- 
cissus minimus promises to be again among 
the earliest Daffodils in bloom. N. mini- 
mus is a little more variable than is gener- 
ally understood. This is not so much in 
the colour, which is wonderfully uniform 
in its deep golden-yellow, but in its stature 
and the size of the flowers. Many years 
ago Mr. W. B. Boyd, of Faldonside, drew 
my attention to the difference in size be- 
tween the early-introduced form of N. 
minimus and those which had been im- 
ported in later years, the former being 
much dwarfer than the others.—Hss. 

Dianthus Carthusianorum.—This is a 
species from Central and Southern Hurope, 
growing about 15,inches high, the stems 
terminated by clustered heads of reddish 
flowers. It is virtually the typical repre- 
sensative of such as D. atrorubens, D. 
vaginatus, etc., and has the almost identi- 
eal tuft of long, linear leaves characteristic 
Useful and pretty enough 
in wall gardening, where a greater degree 
of dwarfness is assured, I should count it 
but of second or third rate value from the 
general garden standpoint or its decorative 
value. Old plants can be divided freely, 
and it is easily raised from seed.—H. J. 

The Silvery Rockfoils in masses.—Well- 
grown masses of the Silvery Rockfoils are 
charming. Planted in a rock garden of 
limestone the silvery hues harmonise ad- 
mirably with the rocks, and the tones of 
silver and grey blend into each other in 
the most satisfying way. In the moraine 
the same effect may be produced, but not 
in quite such a complete manner. BHBven 











when in bloom there is no jarring note. 
The finest thing of the kind I have seen in 
the course of a long experience was these 
Silvery Rockfoils in the rock garden of 
Mr. H. J. Brook, of Hoddom Castle, Dum- 
friesshire.—S. ARNOTT. 


Saxifraga Burseriana major.—In the 
moraine among the earliest flowers is 
Saxifraga Burseriana major, which has 
had to brave some severe weather this 
January. It is just coming into bloom 
(January 25th), and is prized as one of the 
earliest of all our flowers. It does quite 
well on a rockery, also, but the moraine, 
with a little lime in the chips, suits it even 
better, and there it forms a compact mound 
of silvery-green. It is quite hardy, but 
untoward weather, such as we may again 
experience, suggests the desirability of 
putting a sheet of glass over it to throw 
off sleet, rain, or snow, and even to miti- 
gate the severity of the frosts we may yet 
have.—DUMERIES. 

Saxifraga lilacina. Favourable ac- 
counts of this Himalayan Saxifrage come 
to me from several quarters, and quite 
confirm my own experience of it. It is a 
decided acquisition to lovers of Rockfoils, 
even although they may not desire to form 
a large collection. The colour (lavender- 
lilac) is approached among some of the 
plants of the Saxifraga oppositifolia 
set, but there the resemblance ends. Its 
full height is about 14 inches, and it makes 





a nice silvery patch of foliage, starred 
thickly in its season with delightful 
lavender-lilae blooms. Happily, it does 


not appear to be difficult, and I find it does 
well in the moraine, with a little lime 
among the chips.—Hss. 


Snowdrops near Kirkcudbright.—In the 
Kirkcudbright district Snowdrops come 
very early, and are unusually abundant. 
At St. Mary’s Isle they are now (January 
25th) most abundant, and in several dis- 
tricts have been in flower for some time. 
An early record in the same neighbour- 
hood for this year is January 2nd, when a 
good few were in flower, while some had 
been pulled the previous day. In referring 
to the St. Mary’s Isle Snowdrops some 
doubt has been cast upon the possibility 
of their being so abundant as they appear 
ia some of Mr. EH. A. Hornel’s paintings. 
3sut there is no exaggeration in the num- 
ber, as all who. have seen the amazing 
quantity at St. Mary’s Isle can testify. I 
huve seen great breadths of Snowdrops in 
various parts of the country, but nowhere 
so abundant as in this favoured spot.—sS. 
ARNOTT. 


Spraying Potatces.—I can assure Mr. 
H. Spouse (p. 35) that the Potatoes men- 
tioned by me in a previous note were not 
carelessly sprayed. On the contrary, the 
work was well done. They were gone over 
twice, and in-the case of one field of six 
acres the haulm was turned over sufli- 
ciently to allow of the under-surface of 
the foliage being thoroughly drenched with 
the mixture. The result was as I have 
stated, whereas I, who live within a 
quarter of a mile of that field and did not 
spray, had fewer diseased tubers than I 
have had for several years past. I do not 
believe that spraying has come to stay in- 
definitely. When we get a race of disease- 
proof varieties, as I firmly believe we 
shall in time, there will be no need for it.— 
J. CORNHILL. 


* 
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Hamamelis mollis.—‘‘ M. L. W.’’ ought 
not to be satisfied with this fine Wych 
Hazel if it behaves as he describes it (p. 39) 
—slow-growing. It is naturally very free 
in growth, but unluckily most, if not all, 
the plants offered for sale are grafted on 
something else, probably H. virginiana. 
Nevertheless, when planted in cool, gener- 
ous loam, rather moist, with a good ad- 
mixture of peat or leaf-mould, the annual 
increase in stature ought to be 12 inches 
to 18 inches, as it is here, with correspond- 
ing spread of branches. The special merit 
of this, the brightest of the Wych Hazels, 
is that it never fails to flower abundantly, 
every shoot being covered with blossom 
along its whole length.—HERBERT Max- 
WELL, Monreith. 


Spring flowers in Scotland.—For the 
beginning of February the display is 
meagre. Bulbs are very noticeably later 
than is customary here. Snowdrops were 
not noticed in bloom until January 22nd, 
and even yet are scarce. Scillas lag be- 
hind, and the early Daffodils are only peer- 
ing through the soil, while of Winter 
Aconites there is, as yet, no sign. Hrica 
carnea is good, and on a wall Pyrus 
(Cydonia) japonica is on the point of open- 
ing. Rather noteworthy for the early date 
is a long, narrow bed under‘and close to a 
south wall, and which is planted with 
Anemone fulgens. Blooms are numerous 
and will expand ina day or two. Hamma- 
melis mollis is in good form, and Andro- 
meda floribunda is well advanced. Some 
of the finer shrubs have been slightly dis- 
figured by the late severe frosts.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 


Genista pilosa.—This is one of the best 
of all its family for the rock garden, form- 
ing close, prostrate mats, and, in its sea- 
son, covered with masses of golden blos- 
son. It is a native of Britain, but it has 
never been my good fortune to find it wild 
in this country. I found quantities of it 
four or five years ago in the Pyrenees, 
above Luchon, growing with Genista 
sagittalis. I came across a splendid form 
of it whose flowers were of a rich gold, 
almost orange, quite distinct from the 
type and very beautiful. I collected part 
of this plant, but it died on the journey 
home: It would have been a great acquisi- 
tion if only I could have saved it. The 
type is a very good plant, especially when 
it has grown on for several years in a 
setting of bold rocks, and formed a large, 
close mat, flat-spreading, and following the 
line of the surrounding stone. Seed, when 
obtainable, is the easiest means of in- 
creasing it, but an old plant will generally 
be found to have sent out roots from those 
lower branches which rest on the ground, 
and these may easily be taken off when 
well rooted and grown on.—CLARENCE 
ELLioTr, Stevenage. 


The lowa Crab (Pyrus ioensis).—This is 
one of a small group of American Cral: 
Apples, which, although not new, have but 
recently come under prominent notice 
here. Belonging to the Malus section of 
the genus, it bears a resemblance both in 
growth and flowers to our common Crab, 
forming a round-headed tree with a short, 
stout trunk, bearing in May white or rose- 
flushed flowers each nearly 2 inches across. 
The fruits are bright green until quite 
ripe, when they change to greenish-yellow. 
The type, however, is less remarkable than 
the double-flowered variety, for in this case 
the flowers are larger than those of any 
other Pyrus, being often each 2% inches 
across and borne in clusters in the ordinary 
way. The flowers are also very fragrant 
and produced later than those of the type, 
normally in June, but sometimes in July. 
In colour they can be compared with the 
flowers of our most attractive Apples. As 


e 


ous-growing variety. 


badly cankered. 


the bark lifting easily. 
grafting is the method employed, one scion 
being inserted in each cut-back branch, or 
two in the ease of large branches. 
well to put in plenty in case of failures, as 





. 
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it is perfectly hardy and thrives in any 
good loamy soil, it is available for general 
cultivation, and ought certainly to be 
given a place in every garden where flower- 
ing trees are grown. It is sometimes met 
with under the name of P. coronaria flore 
pleno, P. coronaria being a closely allied 
species from the same region.—D. 





FRUIT. 


TOP-GRAFTING APPLE-TREES. 
WHEN a new orchard is planted, no ma tter 
how careful one may be in the selection of 
varieties, some are almost eertain to prove 
unsatisfactory. The best means of dealing 
with unsatisfactory trees is to top-graft 
them. This gives a new tree of good size 





much sooner than by planting a young one.’ 


The scions should be taken from a vigor- 
I have found Bram- 
ley’s Seedling admirable for this purpose, 


and it is largely used by market growers. 
Blenheim Orange is another suitable kind, 
and it is said to come into bearing sooner 


when so used than if planted in the first 
place. The trees to be grafted should be 
healthy. I first made the attempt on some 
Gascoigne’s Scarlet trees which were 
Some of them have taken 
well, but many have cankered at the junc- 
tion of stock and scion. The scions should 


be stout, ripe growths of the previous 
season’s growth, cut off, at the latest, three 
oz four weeks before grafting, and laid in 
on a north border. 


Usually they are col- 
lected when winter pruning is being done. 


The old trees are prepared for grafting by 


sawing off the main branches from 1 foot 
to 2 feet from the stem. It is generally 


advised that this be done about January or 


February, but, if more convenient, this can 


be left until grafting time, which is usually 
in April. 


It is necessary that the sap be 
rising freely at the time, as is shown by 
Crown or rind 


Itxis as 


surplus growths can easily be cut out 


afterwards. B. 


Sussex. 


[Some years ago Mr, Allan, gardener at 
Gunton Park, showed me a very high 
Apple-tree (I forget the name of the 
variety) which he had top-grafted with 
Blenheim Orange. At the time of my visit 
there was a magnificent crop of large, 
finely-coloured fruits, proving that this 
plan of top-grafting a healthy tree with 
the Blenheim hastens its coming into bear- 
ing.—P. T.] : 





VINES WITHOUT HBEAT. 
Recent notes in GARDENING on the subject 
of Vines in unheated houses are not with- 
out interest at the present time, and may 
lead to some hesitating cultivators taking 
more courage, especially in the case of 
Muscats. It is, of course, well known 
that cool-house Grapes—Hamburghs and 
Sweetwaters—are grown by amateurs 
without any artificial heat whatever. 
Two cases occur to me. The first was an 
amateur’s vinery, of no pretentions what- 
ever, in the Lincolnshire village of Bran- 
stone, in which excellent fruit was grown. 
The house was in reality more in the way 
of a glass porch, and depended for ex- 
traneous heat solely upon the sun and the 
warmth provided by the adjacent dwell- 
ing-house. I thinned the bunches for one 
year, probably two, in the late ’80’s, and 
certainly saw the Grapes ripen during one 
season. They were not noticeably in- 
ferior to those of a similar variety in the 
vineries of the gardens in which at that 
time I was employed. The other instance 
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was in a conservatory in Sir Mark 
Stewart’s gardens at Southwick, in this 
county. 
pillars and rafters, and during the sum- 
mer and autumn they received no fire 
heat. The Grapes made a good succes- 
sion to those in the first vinery, as they 
ripened just in advance of the earliest 
Museats. ‘The bunches were of average 
size. The late Mr. James Blacklock, for 
many years Sir Mark’s gardener, and 
under whom I was then working, told me 
of a rather interesting fact in connection 
with Grapes in unheated houses: In 1870 
or 1871-he was employed in the gardens of 
one of the colleges at Oxford. During a 
holiday he had gone to the Royal Horti- 
eultural Society’s gardens at Chiswick, 
the late Mr. Barron being there at that 
time. Rather to his surprise, he said, he 
saw in a house Madresfield Court Grape 
in excellent form, and in which there was 
no artificial heat at all, a fact which he 
told me revolutionised his views of Grape 
culture in respect of Muscat or warm- 
house varieties. W. McG. 


[The Madresfield Court was grown in 
what was then known as the Fountain- 
house, in which were also grown Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Plums in pots. In the 
said house, which was not heated in any 
way, there were a set of rails and a truck 
on which the pot trees when in bloom 
were placed on a warm day and _ trans- 
ferred to the open air. This house—a 
lean-to—faced south, and the Madresfield 
Court was planted in the inside border, 
the rods being trained up the roof. The 
bunches and berries were large and with 
no signs of the fault—cracking—to which 
this Grape is so prone in many places.— 
Pha 

FRUIT-TREES FROM CUTTINGS. 
Like others, I was surprised to see Mr. 
Martineau’s statement that one had but 
to throw the prunings of trees on the 
ground to get trees—no doubt a result of 
Writing without looking into the question 
itself. Mr. Bunyard is right in telling 
us that fruit-trees may not be raised in 
that way; but one stereotyped way is so 
settled throughout the northern world 
that other ways do not always get a fair 
chance. I have here some hardy fruit- 
trees in health not grafted. Bramley’shas 
borne for some years, trees large and 
healthy. Cox’s grew most vigorously, but 
showed no sign of bearing, so I grubbed 
them up, as I had seen this Apple grubbed 
up before in soils much better than mine. 
Of Ribston, I had several trees, but owing 
to change of plan informing fruit 


garden, these were moved more than once, 


and as yet show no sign of bearing. 

Prars.—The soil, a cold, shaly clay, I had 
no faith in for Pears, and only tried two 
trees of Bonne d’Hzee, which have grown 
tall and borne well most years. We haye 
proof, so far, that the plan may be fol- 
lowed; but as many Apples bear well in 
the usual way, there is no mistake in 
following it. It is when we come to good 
Apples that, like the D’Arcy, are rightly 
reported poor growers, that one may well 
try the tree in various ways. I have 
many trees of this Apple worked on a 
feeble dwarfing stock, and it deserves to 
be tried in all ways, certainly on its 
natural root as well as grafted. Raising 
from cuttings or layers is, no doubt, a 
slower process, but we must allow for the 
time it takes to raise tall and well-grown 
stocks of Crab or other stocks. 
from Mr. Bunyard that a good trial of 
stocks was being carried out at Wye 
College, the sort of place in which such a 
trial might be made. ares 


I got my trees from Mr. Shepherd, a © 


good, propagator and gardener, who had 


I learnt . 


The canes were trained up — 


‘ 








- alternately. 
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a small nursery at Dorking in Surrey, and 
took much interest in the matter. : 
To get the best result of our finest 
Apples, like thé Ribston, no trouble 
would be too great to find the stock that 
gives the best result; and it is beyond 
all doubt that some stocks have a bad 
effect on the scion, as shown in the scarlet 
Oak and the Phillyrea. Our own Apples 
are as good as the world wants or gives, 
but enough of the best are not grown. 
Sussex. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sheiter trees for orchards.—Where fruit- 
trees are planted in situations exposed to 
strong winds some form of wind-break is 
essential. Without it the fruit-trees are 
liable to be blown over and the fruit fall 
in large quantities, and, if the wind is 
from a cold quarter, bloom and tender 
leaves injured. What is wanted in a 
shelter tree is something that will grow 
faster than the fruit-trees, and preferably 
an evergreen, so that the shelter may be 
good in winter and early spring. Damsons 
are often advised; as combining shelter 
with profit, and they answer well where 





Crocuses, blue and white, 


‘the situation is not greatly exposed. ‘Their | 
disadvantages are that they do not grow 
so rapidly as many of the trees to be pro- 
tected, they are not evergreen, and they 
are subject to some of the same pests and 
diseases as the other fruit-trees. As a 
shelter tree I have found nothing better 
than Cupressus macrocarpa, which grows 
quickly on both heavy and light land, is 
ornamental, and makes a dense shelter. 
Moreover, it stands cutting back, provided 
this be done regularly and not neglected 
for several years and then done severely. 
©. Lawsoniana is another good shelter 
tree, though not so quick-growing as C. 
‘macrocarpa. The Austrian Pine makes a 
grand wind-break where it flourishes, but 
with me it is quite outgrown and dwarfed 
by C. macrocarpa where they are planted 
Black Poplars are the quick- 
est growers of all, and make a fair shelter 
eonsidering they are summer-leafing. The 
worst point about them is that their roots 
run so and rob the soil.—B. H. 8. 
Strawberries.—Where forcing is to be 
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carried out a start may now be made. 
Fire heat can be economised as far as re- 
gards the initial stage if a pit which will 
hold a sufficient quantity of tree leaves to 
generate a genial warmth is at liberty. 
The bed should be made up so that the 
plants when plunged in them will be close 
up to the glass. Plants started in this 
way make stronger growth than when 
placed on ia shelf in a fruit-house that is 

ing forced. Trim off dead _ leaves, 
weeds, etc., examine the drainage, and 
scrub the pots before taking them inside. 
If the surface soil has become exhausted 
pick it off with a pointed stick, and re- 
place with fresh, rich material, which 
make firm with a potting-stick.—A. W. 

French Pear names.—Putting the accent ' 
on the final ‘‘e’’ in names of Pears, i.e., 
Beurré and Doyenné, ought to be stopped. 
They are both impossible, and only make 
us look ludicrous in the eyes of our neigh- 
bours in France. ‘‘ Beurre”’ is ‘‘ butter,’’ 
and appropriate to good Pears—Beurré is, 
if there is such a word, buttered. Doyen 
we all know; Doyenne might be the 
feminine, but Doyenné is absolutely im- 
possible. — CHas. HLWwEeLt, M.R.A.C., 
M.R.A.S.E. 





wm the Grass at Orrest Head, Windermere. 


| We beg to differ. If you will take the 
trouble to consult all the French fruit eata- 
logues you will find that the accent is 
always used. In the ‘ Dictionnaire de 
Pomologie’’ (Leroy) the accent is added in 
every. case where the word Beurré or 
Doyenné is used. The boot is on the other 
foot, as, if we omit the accent, then we 
look ludicrous in the eyes of Frenchmen. | 

Fruit storing.— What is the best system 
for ventilating a fruit store? A really 
exhaustive article on this subject of fruit 
storage would be very acceptable. There 
are very many points that want discus- 
sion, and the views of some experienced 
persons who have tried various plans 
both with Pears and Apples would be wel- 
come to most of us.—W. J. F. 


‘*Sleepiness’’ in Pears.—Many varie- 
ties of Pears appear to go bad in the 
centre while apparently quite sound ex- 
ternally. I believe the defect is called 
‘*sleepiness.’? Can anyone supply a list 
of the varieties which suffer broad this 
drawback ?—W. J. FARMER. — 








OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NATURALISING CROCUSBES. 
THERE is no better way of enjoying the 
earliest spring bulbs than by planting them 
in the Grass wherever a suitable spot oc- 
curs, and if the soil is free and favourable 
they give no more trouble, and the picture 
they make grows in extent and beauty 
each year. The chief thing when planting 
is to avoid all semblance of formality or 
set arrangement. A few holes opened at 
random by turning back the sods, putting 
in the bulbs, and returning the turf is the 
simplest and quickest way, the results 
even the first year being.as natural as one 
could wish. The illustration that accom- 
panies these remarks needs little descrip- 
tion. We see the beauty of the Crocus as 
growing in the Grass, the simple, natural 
arrangement of the flowers being also well 
shown. 


PERENNIALS FOR SMALL SOUTH 
BORDER. 

I sHOULD be very glad if you would advise 
me as to the best plants to grow in a small 
border under a south wall. The border 
measures 6 yards by 13 yard. I want 
hardy perennials, flowers for cutting, and 
that will bloom freely this summer. 
Kindly advise best month for planting.— 
Aueusta M, WALKER. 

| Assuming thatthe soil is in good heart 
and has been manured.and trenched to a 
depth of not less than 2 feet, there are 
many things which you might grow ad- 
vantageously, its limited size being the 
chief barrier to much variety. As flowers 
for cutting are desired, a foot-wide bed 
the entire width of the border might be 
planted with Alstreemeria aurantiaca and 
the hybrids of A. chilensis. If these are 
planted at opposite ends of the border they 
could remain for years without disturb- 
ance, and would increase annually in 
beauty. The~ hybrids named embrace 
shades of yellow, pink, apricot, and scarlet, 
and for each group about two dozen roots 
would be required. If planted as sug- 
gested these Alstrcemerias may remain un- 
disturbed, while the other occupants of the 
border may require replanting every 
second or third year. For the rest the 
white and red Dverlasting Peas, Lathyrus 
latifolius, and L. 1. The Pearl, would *be 
good in the back row 18 inches from the 
wall and not far removed from the Alstree- 
merias, Other back row plants might in- 
clude Iris pallida dalmatica, I. Her 
Majesty, Aster Desire, Helenium Riverton 
gem, Hryngium amethystinum, Aconitum 
Wilsoni, Aquilegia chrysantha, Doronicum 
plantagineum excelsum, Chelone barbata, 
Scabiosa caucasica, and 8. ¢c. alba (unless 
the soil is very heavy and cold), Lilium 
eandidum, Lychnis chaleedonica, Lupinus 
polyphyllus,. L. p. albus, and Helianthus 
multiflorus.. For a middle row Pyrethrum 
Hamlet, P. James Kelway, P. Aphrodite, 
and P. Melton (the first two single- 
flowered, the others double-flowered), Iris 
Mrs. H. Darwin, I. Queen of May, I. 
Gracchus, Delphinium Belladonna, Gail- 
lardia Lady Rolleston, Aster Amellus, 
Helenium pumilum magnificum, Erigeron 
speciosus superbus, Heuchera Flambeau, 
H. Shirley, H. Pluie de Feu, Montbretia 
Fire King, and M. George Davison would 
suffice. Of each of the Montbretias a 
dozen would be required to form a group. 
For a front line, Armeria plantaginea 
rubra, lLychnis Viscaria rubra plena, 
Achillea alpina, Campanula carpatica alba, 
CG. Riverslea, Viola cornuta atropurpurea, 
Betonica grandiflora superba, Anemone 
blanda,* A. coronaria,” A. fulgens, A. Pul- 
satilla, A. sylvestris. Carnations and Pinks 
would afford useful variety. Those 
marked by an asterisk are tuberous-rooted, 
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put may still be planted if procurable. A 
dozen of each would make a nice group. 
Early Gladioli and Spanish Irises, if 
planted in early autumn, would also prove 
useful for cutting. The planting should be 
done in the coming weeks in open weather. ] 





FIR NEEDLES FOR PLANTS. 
A READER of this paper is under the im- 
pression that Fir needles are injurious to 
plant life. My experience is that they act 
in the same way as other forms of decayed 
or decaying vegetation. I have used the 
needles of the Douglas Fir for some years 
for various hardy flowers. Last winter I 
put some 3 inches on Anemone apennina 
and A. Robinsoni, and I never had them so 
good, the foliage very luxuriant and the 
flowers finely developed. I also mulched 
some Saxifrages and other alpines with 
them, and they made good growth. When 
Firs are thickly planted, they are, in the 
earlier years of their growth, bushy and 
cover the ground, forming a thick canopy 
which is impervious to the rays of the 
sun and hinders the free circulation of 
air over the soil. The consequence is 
that vegetation is stifled, and this may 
have given rise to the idea that the 
needles are poisonous. With age a 
different state of affairs prevails. When 
the trees have clear stems of from 20 
feet to 50 feet high, various Mosses, 
Bracken, and sometimes coarse Grass ap- 
pear. There was in this neighbourhood a 
big plantation of Scotch Fir which must 
have been planted a hundred years, and 
a walk through it at this time of year was 
most enjoyable on account of the verdure 
caused by big patches of various kinds of 
Moss, which, brown and apparently dried 
up in a hot summer, renewed their life 
with the advent of autumn rains. If I 
possessed a Fir plantation I should cer- 
tainly not allow the ground to remain bare. 
I should plant hardy Ferns (deciduous and 
evergreen), Periwinkles (green and varie- 


gated), Hpimediums, Cyclamen neapoli- 
tanum, Polygonum cuspidatum, Prim- 


roses, and Solomon’s Seal, and I should 
try some other things that like shade. An 
amateur living in this district told me that 
he had Epigzwea repens well established 
under old Scotch Firs, and if a plant 
notoriously difficult of culture is at home 
with its roots among Fir needles there 
will probably be others which are not easy 
to thoroughly establish under ordinary 
conditions and which might be quite happy 
under similar circumstances. 
BYFLEET. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bulbs.—These have not been grown to 

any extent; indeed, the batches of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Narcissi of former 
years have been scarcely missed. Now, 
however, should any scarcity of bloom be- 
come apparent it is a simple matter to 
go to the woodland and lift such Narcissi 
as may be required. In lifting, only 
bulbs which give indication of blooming 
ought to be selected. These potted up or 
boxed, and put into a moderate heat will 
bloom in a very short time, and if 
carefully ripened off may be again 
planted out. In the course of a few 
seasons these bulbs will be as good as 
ever.—KirRkK. 
_ Carlina acaulis,—The Weather Thistle 
is a good plant for a stony, dry position 
in the rock garden, and quite a contrast 
to the majority of rock plants. Its habit 
is good, and the curious flowers, which 
close up in dull, cloudy weather and open 
again in the sun, are pretty and long last- 
ing. I do not find it mpens much seed ; 
but cuttings of the crowns root readily in 
sand. I have one or two plants in a 
sunny retaining wall, where they look 
very well and seem quite happy.—O. ©. 











Cold frames.—During frosty weather 
protection must be given to plants winter- 
ing in cold frames. Sunny forenoons are 
generally the rule during frost, and it will 
be found good practice to take off the 
coverings and admit a little air during the 
hours of sunshine. The sashes may be 
closed and re-covered shortly after 2 p.m. 
with a view to conserving the sun heat.as 
much as possible. A little straw or 
bracken packed among pots in cold 
frames will reduce risks of breakages. — 
W. McG. 


The Blue Stonecrop.—Annuals are speci- 
ally useful for covering the seed occu- 
pied by the earliest bulbs, such as Snow- 
drops and Crocuses. The Blue Stonecrop 
(Sedum ceeruleum), one of the best and 
prettiest, is only 6 inches to 9 inches high, 
and is of neat growth, bearing a number 
of small, light-blue flowers in succession 
for some time. It should be sown very 
thinly in sunny places and the seedlings 
thinned out when they can be handled to 
about 4 inches apart.—S. ARNOTT. 





The Violet Cress (Ionopsidium acaule).— } 


There are few more charming annuals 
than this. The whole plant is only an 
inch or two high. For cool nooks in the 
rock garden it is a gem. It will thrive in 
sun, especially if not too dry, at the root; 
but is happier in a cool, almost sunless, 
well-drained nook, sheltered by some jut- 
ting stone or boulder. The plants thrive 
best if the seeds are sown where they are 
to bloom and thinned out to about 2 inches 
apart.—kKHss. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





APPLE PESTS. 

WHILE pruning Apple-trees I am finding 
an unusual number of the little wingless 
females of the winter moth, which is not 
surprising after last summer’s swarm of 
eaterpillars. Gardeners who applied 
grease bands in autumn must have had a 
good haul. I prefer to rely upon spraying 
in spring. One is certain to have to spray 
for aphides and Apple suckers, and may as 
well kill two birds with one stone by in- 
cluding in the wash arsenate of lead, 
which is fatal to all caterpillars. Aphis 
eggs are also plentiful on some trees. These 
are black, shiny, roundish-oval, and are 
often found near the tips of last year’s 
shoots or covering the whole length of the 
shoot. They appear to stand any weather, 
and none of the winter spray-fluids will 
kill them. Probably the best way to de- 
stroy aphides is to spray with limewash 
just as the eggs are starting to hatch. The 
heavy codt of lime seals up the eggs and 
prevents hatching. Many growers have 
had great success with this treatment. It 
is important to spray at the right time, 
that is, toward the middle of April. ' If 
there is much spraying to be done it should 
be arranged so that about half of it is got 
through by April 10th. The lime must be 
fresh lump quicklime of 98 per cent. 
purity. It is slaked in the usual way by 
just covering the lumps with water and 
then gradually thinning down to a cream, 
and finally diluting to a strength of 20 Ibs. 
of dry lime to 10 gallons of water. It must 
be strained through a fine metal sieve, and 
can then be applied with a spraying 
machine or syringe fitted with a suitable 
coarse nozzle. ‘The trees should look white 
from top to bottom when done, and ought 
to remain so for several weeks. It will be 
seen that the spraying is done shortly be- 
fore the bloom buds open. In certain 
weather conditions there is sometimes 
slight scorching of the petals and the 
young leaves surrounding the buds, but not 
sufficient to cause permanent injury. 


: Ry 6h is ase 


‘in the active growing. season. 
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FERNS. 


~ 


+] 
WINTER GROWTH OF FDERNS. 


A pornt which is not always appreciated 
by the amateur flower and Fern lover is 


the fact that, despite the apparently en- 


tire dormancy of many plants in the 
winter months, they are not absolutely at 


a standstill, and, consequently, still re- 
quire some little attention in the way of - 


watering and looking after generally. 
There is, indeed, much root activity going 
on beneath the soil long before any ob- 
vious evidence is given above it by actual 
leaf development, and Nature teaches us 


that it is during the winter that the soil is 


moistest, and thus best adapted (to aid this 
root action. During periods of continued 
and intense frost the fronds of evergreen 
ferns shrivel up, and lie prostrate as if 
they were dead, and on examination they 
will be found precisely in the flaccid con- 
dition induced by drought. When, how- 
ever, the frost ceases, and the soil thaws, 
we find that these shrivelled fronds will 
gradually tise and plump out, and in a 
day or two not the slightest trace of 
damage will exist. Hence, it is clear the 
roots have resumed their usual function 
of supply, and the frond cells have re- 
sponded by absorbing and transmitting 
the needful sap precisely as they would do 
The fact 
that the fronds shrivel when the root 
supply is checked proves that transpira- 
tion is going on all the time, and this 
means a Certain amount of - activity 
throughout the system. In many cases, 
too, and especially with bulbs, we cannot 
estimate the amount of root-work going on 
in the so-called dead season by the amount 
of the leaf growth. .An extensive root 
system may be formed below a bulb while 
as yet the leaves have developed so little 


as not to pierce the surface of the soil, - 


but doubtless within the bulb itself im- 
portant work is going on, preparing it for 
that comparatively rapid development of 
its contents so soon as the spring has 
fairly arrived. How otherwise can. we 
account for the Curious fact that some 
Datfodil bulbs—Horsfieldi, to wit—if dug 
up in August, will be found to be rooting 
freely, though they do not push their foli- 


age above the soil until well into Febru- . 


ary—i.e., practically six months later? 
Another fact which we have observed, 
and which involves considerable risk of 
drought to plants under glass, is that hard 
frost has a materially drying effect upon 
the soil. Soil which previously was 
thoroughly moist, even wet, will often, 
when the thaw sets in, be found in a more 
or less dry condition, belying the natural 
presumption that so long as it was frozen 
hard the moisture contained therein was 
unaffected by evaporation. Many failures 
may be attributed to a want of apprecia- 
tion of these facts, and a belief that, since 
nothing is obviously growing, nothing 
need be done, the final result being that 
‘ nothing ”’ is the reward, the failures 
being imputed to mysterious causes which 
had nothing at all to do with them.— 
British Fern Gazette. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Ferns.—The general collection of Ferns 
which are now commencing to make new 
growth should be repotted, shifting into 
larger-sized pots all that are in need of it, 
and slightly reducing the balls of others 
which it would be inconvenient to put into 
larger pots, in order that some fresh com- 
pees er be worked prgune and under 

hem. ean pots and erocks ar < 
tial. W, Ge 2 ghee 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


_ BERBERIS PRUINOSA. 
Tuts is an attractive shrub from Yunnan, 
from whence it was introduced to Huro- 
pean gardens about twenty-three. years 
ago. Growing at least 8 feet or 10 feet 
high, it is of spreading habit, forming a 
large bush covered by glossy, evergreen 
leaves. The light yellow flowers are pro- 
duced in May or early June, and they are 
followed by black fruits coated with a 
glaucous bloom. It is quite hardy and of 
rapid growth, thriving in ordinary garden 
soil and giving little or no trouble once it 
is established. Although not quite so 
showy in autumn as some of the red-fruited 
species, it is sufficiently interesting at that 
time to warrant it a prominent place in 
the shrubbery, where its evergreen leaves 


make it conspicuous throughout the winter. 
D. 





SOME NEW HOLLIES. 
Tue Holly family has been enriched by the 
addition of several new hardy species re- 
ceived from China during the last twenty 





ever, it develops as a loose bush with long 
branches not well furnished with side 
branches. The dark but dull evergreen 
leaves are each from 2 inches to 5 inches 
long and usually less than } inch wide. 
Several small red fruits appear together 
from the leaf axils, following small white 
flowers. 
does not rank with the most useful species 
for ornamental planting. 

I. MACROCARPA belongs to the summer- 
leafing Hollies. It was introduced from 
Western China: to the Harvard University, 
and from thence to this country about ten 
years ago. In China it grows into a good- 
sized tree 40 feet to 50 feet high. It ap- 
pears to be of vigorous habit and makes 
rapid growth. Up to the present time, 
however, it has not shown any signs of 
fruiting here. 

[. Pernyrt.—This promises to be a useful 
and ornamental plant. It is a native of 
Central and Western China, and seeds 
were introduced eighteen years ago. It is 
most closely related to I. cornuta, the 
leaves being similar in shape, but it is 
quite distinct from that species. In China 


Although an interesting shrub it} 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cytisus Ardoini.—This is a fine dwarf 
3r00m for the rock garden, for clumps at 
the front of the hardy flower border, or it 
would make a neat edging plant, which 
may be cut back whenever necessary and 
so. kept close and bushy. It is such a small, 
compact grower that it seldom needs 
cutting if used as an edging, With me it 
has neyer grown more than about 12 inches 
high, and it takes a year or two to reach 
eyen that. The stems and leaves are soft 
and downy and the flowers bright yellow. 
It is not in the least particular as to soil, 
but a fairly sunny aspect it must have. 
Here it has never ripened seed, but it may 
be increased by cuttings, which are not 
very easy to strike, or an old plant may 
be earthed up, when the stems will throw 
out roots. I have found Cytisus Ardoini 
erowing wild only once, and then it was 
very plentiful. This was away up behind 
the Hotel Boreon, in the Maritime Alps. 
Here the plant grew in enormous quanti- 
ties, but I found no colour varieties as I 
hoped I might, as there is always the 
chance of finding fine forms and colour 





The 


years, all of them distinct from anything 
previously iu cultivation in this country. 
Some have already formed shapely speci- 
mens and promise to be as useful as many 
of the older species. Like other Hollies, 
they grow in any good garden soil that is 
fairly well drained, and they can be in- 
creased by means of cuttings inserted in 
sandy soil in a cold frame or under a hand- 


light. Some people are in the habit of 
grafting or budding Hollies, but, such 


methods ought only to be practised when 
others fail. If a species can be grown 
from seeds, by all means raise it from 
seeds, but if seeds are not available try 
cuttings or layers rather than grafts. Un- 
less plants can be moved with a good ball 
of soil attached to the roots do not attempt 
to move them during winter, rather leave 
them until May or transplant them in Sep- 
tember. Of the new ones attention is 
specially directed to the following :— 
Tuex Farcrsr.—At the first glance any- 
one might be excused for not recognising 
this as belonging to the Holly family, for 
it has very narrow leaves which do not 
bear spines. In Western China it is said 
to form a tree 20 feet high. Here, how- 





Black-fruited Barberry (Berberis pruinosa). 


it forms a small tree 25 feet or more high, 
and from its present rate of growth here 
there igs reason to suppose that it will at- 
tain its maximum dimensions. Growing 
in pyramidal form it makes a shapely 
plant well branched from the ground, The 
curiously-shaped, dark, evergreen leaves 
are more or less triangular, with three 
large, strong spines, and the white flowers 
are followed by small red fruits.- A 
variety, I. P. Veitchi, has larger leaves 
than the type, with shorter spines. 

I. YUNNANENSIS more closely resembles 


I. crenata than any other species, but it. 


may be distinguished by its larger leaves. 
A native of Western China, it forms a bush 
10 feet or more high well furnished with 
branches. The dark green, ovate leaves 
are each about an inch long and .about 
half an inch wide. The fruits are red. It 
gives promise of being a very useful garden 
plant, and is more free-growing than I. 
crenata. ee 

J. AQUIFOLIUM CHINENSIS is a variety of 
our common Holly, which grows wild in 
China. It can be distinguished from the 
type by its narrower, softer leaves, which, 
when young, have a purplish tinge. PADI 


variations when one can hunt through 
thousands of a species. It was growing in 
rather stony soil on ground sloping full 
south. Here it flourishes in my rather 
stiftish loam.—CLARENCE HELiiorr, Steven- 
age. 

Cryptomeria japonica elegans ugly and 
a failure.—The increase of mere forms of 
trees and shrubs of the Pine family is a 
serious evil for gardens. I have watched 
them for long years now, planting a large 
group of it myself which was long an ugly 
sight and at last went on the fireheap. It 
is a mere ‘‘ young’’ state of a Japanese 
tree of singular beauty. In a neighbour’s 
garden I passed it lately in a miserable 
state, an ugly pyramid of disease. It is 
figured as a plate in Elwes’ tree book, and 
is quite unworthy of the honour. It is not 
the only instance of the evil result of the 
increase Of mere varieties of noble ever- 
green trees as in the Cypresses and others, 
some of the forms very ugly. The varie- 
gated ones, too, are usually a disfigure- 
ment when used, and all in absolute con- 
trast to the natural form of the trees, in 
Nature’ distinguished by their beauty of 
form and dignity.—W., Swssex. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


SIMPLER MBALS. 


' AS Many are now thinking of ‘changes in 


the way of economy and time and means, 
my thoughts turned to the French and 
old English ways of mid-day dinner, so I 
wrote to a friend who knows Italy well 
to tell me of the ways of the country 
people there, and here is his letter :-— 

I can tell you about everything 
Italian; but:-why dwell on food, since 
we shall soon all be living on sawdust 
bread and potted black beetles, thanks 
to the imbecility of numerous idiotic 
controllers? 

I wish I could,transport you to the 
country house of a cousin of mine. 
It is about 2 hours from Florence, 
and beautifully situated in the hills. 
You would love it; Oaks, Cypresses, 
Vines, and Olives; and a very simple 
life; no coal; no dressing for 
dinner. In Italy there are usually three 
classes of meals. The Piedmontese, 
Roman, and Tuscan nobility and the 
very wealthy Milanese manufacturers 
have adopted French cooking and 
English meals and hours as, I think, 
foolishly, but as a rule the old nobility 
and gentry, especially those who live 
in the country, have café au lait at 7, 
déjefiner at 12—eggs, ham, risotto or 
macaroni, bread and fruit (often no 
butter), light red wine. No 5 o’clock 
tea, but generally one biscuit and a 
sherry-glass of pure Vermouth—not the 
horror we call Vermouth here—at 4.30. 
Dinner at 6.30—chicken or game; veal; 
soup with vegetables in it; bollito— 
1.e., the beef of which the soup is made, 
boiled to a rag, cut into slices when 
cold and dressed as salad (oil and 
vinegar); pure red wine. The labour- 
ing class lives chiefly on bread, ham, 
brawn, and salame. All classes are 
great bread eaters, the poor eat 
a good deal of pattona or Chestnut 
bread and polenta (Maize bread), 
both not too wholesome. The Italians 
eat largely of vegetables and fruit, 
and, as a rule, no meal of any class 
consists of more than two courses. I 
remember the day when a_ good . 
chicken cost 4} a paul, equal to 4d! 
Italians rarely get drunk. The bread 
is excellent, like that our grand- 
fathers used to eat. The fruit is, of 
course, perfect; and the vegetables 
very good. Hxcept in Lombardy, milk 
very poor; cream and butter very 
scanty and dear. Goats’ milk cheese 
is cheap, and excellent. ; 

The Metayage, or Mezzeria, system 
obtains over most of Italy. The 
English-like farmer does not exist. 
There is the *‘ Contadino,’”’ who holds 
the farm, paying rent in produce; and 
he hires one or more ‘‘ Opere’’ or 
labourers. They all lead a hard life, 
and have poor food—rarely meat; two 
meals a day at the outside. Their 
staple food is bread. They never get 
milk—it is too precious. Frittura is 
a great and excellent Italian dish; 
small, baby fish, like whitebait (fried 
in best Olive oil) when obtainable; 
otherwise, and still better, sheep’s or 
lamb’s brains, small squares of 
crumb of bread, ditto Potatoes, chips 
of liver, and above all the flower of the 
Pumpkin, dipped in batter, the whole 
fried in best Olive oil—an exquisite 
dish. W. 

SAUERKRAUT OR FERMENTED SALT 
CABBAGE. 

IN many parts of the country it is a 

general belief that only late or fall Cab- 


bage is suitable for making sauerkraut. 
Such, however, is not the case. If properly 
handled and stored, sauerkraut of excel- 
lent quality can be produced from Cabbage 
maturing at any season of the year. The 
essential points are the use of only mature, 
sound Cabbage, scrupulous cleanliness 
throughout the process, and proper care of 
the surface of the brine after fermentation 
is completed. In making sauerkraut for 
home use the outer green leaves of the 
Cabbage should be removed, just as in pre- 
paring the head for boiling. In addition, 
all decayed or bruised leaves should be 
discarded and the core removed. If an 
instrument for this purpose is not avail- 
able, it is advisable to quarter the heads 
and slice off the part of the core remain- 
ing on each quarter. The Cabbage should 
be shredded by one of the hand-shredding 
machines sold for the purpose, or, if one 
is not available, the heads may be cut into 
thin slices with a slaw cutter or a large 
knife. The shredded Cabbage should be 
packed immediately into a perfectly clean, 
water-tight receptacle, such as a cider or 
wine barrel, keg, or tub. As it is packed 
into the receptacle add salt in the propor- 
tion of 1 lb. of salt to 40 Ibs. of Cabbage, 
distributing it evenly throughout the Cab- 
bage. Experiments have shown that ap- 
proximately 21 lbs. of salt to each 100 Ibs. 
of shredded Cabbage give the best flavour 
to the resulting kraut. When the barrel 
or crock is nearly full the Cabbage should 
be pressed down as firmly as possible and 
covered with a clean board cover. It is 
advisable, but not essential, that a clean 
cloth be placed over the Cabbage before 
the cover is put into place. The salt soon 
extracts a considerable amount of the Cab- 
bage juice from the Cabbage, and a suffi- 
cient weight of clean brick or stone should 
be added to cause the brine to rise up to 
the wooden cover. Set the container aside 
until fermentation is complete, skim off 
any scum that forms, and protect the sur- 
face by pouring over it a layer of paraflin. 
If parafiin is not added, the scum develops 
very rapidly during warm weather and 
soon destroys the acid of the brine and the 
sauerkraut beneath. If the sauerkraut is 
made during the fall and stored in a cool 
place there is no necessity for a layer of 
paraffin, since the low temperature will 


prevent the growth of the organism which © 


destroys lactic acid and causes decomposi- 
tion. No doubt the popular idea that 
sauerkraut made from early cabbage will 
not keep is based upon the fact that the 
fermentation of sauerkraut made from 
such Cabbage occurs in warm weather and 


‘the rapid growth of scum soon destroys | 


both brine and kraut if the surface is not 
properly protected.—United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture Bulletin 881. 


[This mode is mo doubt useful in 
Northern Hurope and America, but in our 
green winters there is so much food to 
hand during winter that such ways are of 
very doubtful value to all who havea gar- 
den. The main objection is the use of salt, 
a mineral of no nutritive value, but, on the 
other hand, one of the active causes of 
gout and other diseases that make life 
miserable.—Hbp. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Edible Seaweeds.—We hear much at the 
present time of the necessity of using all 
the available food supplies, and while Sea- 
weed may not be of any great intrinsic 
value for that purpose, yet it may be in- 
teresting to poe out that certain varie- 
ties are used in some seaboard districts 
as food for man and. for cattle. The 
Green Laver One) is one of these, and 
the well-known Dulse, or Dillesk as it is 
called in some places (Rhodymeiia  pal- 
mata) is another. The general method of 
preparing Dulse is by cooking it to a turn 


kitchen garden within 
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by rolling it round a red-hot poker. It is 
aes dried and used for thickening soup. 
The Pepper Dulse (Laurencia pinnatifida) 
is conerdaken superior to the other. The 

well-known COarrigaheen Moss is also a 

Seaweed, and is, correctly, Chandrus 

crispus. Fucus vesiculosus is used as 

food for cattle and pigs, as is F. serratus. 

Cattle and sheep will eat these weeds even 

when other food is by no means scarce, 

and when boiled and mixed with Maize- 

meal pigs are readily fattened by their 

use.—A ScorrisH GARDENER, 

Food and chemical formulze.—As to 
human food and its effects on the race, the 
great actual evidence of the nation is far 
more important than any of the supposed 
scientific jargon of the day as to calories, 
vitamines, etc. . It is beyond all doubt that 
in all climates the men who are healthy 
and vigorous, live, perforce, on the fruits 
of the earth, as distinct from those who - 
eat flesh. In India, China, Africa, HKurope, 
and Japan, the finest races as to physique 
live on simple food of the field, and have, 
as a rule, little choice. It is also known 
to observers both in Hurope and America 
that when the country-bred, healthy man 
goes to a great city, increases in wealth, 
and follows the usual ways of the town 
dweller, he fails in his vigour and be- 
comes often a mere crock of gout and 
other self-induced miseries, and dies a 
martyr. 

The Dutch Bean.—Mr. Wilks has no 
business to take the credit of introducing 
this Bean. Its introduction is due entirely 
to Mr. Labouchere, who has lived in Hol- 
land so long. I used to eat it in Holland, 
and thought it excellent. I had such bad 
luck with my crop. The soldier gardener 
substitute cleared the ground on which 
they were growing early in September and 
threw them all on the bonfire. I was 
counting upon living upon them all this 
winter.-—E. WILLMOTT. 

I procured one pint of Brown Dutch 

Jeans last spring and planted them in due 
course in my garden (which faces north). 
The one pint produced eight pints, which 
I dried off in the roof of a cold greenhouse, 
spreading the Bean pods out on butter 
muslin.—VENIE Maccs, Collingham, near 
Leeds. 

—— The Dutch brown Bean is one of 
the most, remarkable introductions to the 
recent years. 
Wherever it has been grown it has proved 
a great success. A handful of seeds sown 
in early May on rather unpromising soil 
has given a, good return of shiny brown 





Beans, which, upon being boiled, were an~~ 


advance on the general run of Haricots. 
In Holland this Bean is grown in enormous 
quantities by all classes of people, who use 
the seeds for winter food. In 1915 samples 
of seed were sent by Mrs. Labouchere to 
the Royal Horticultural Society and grown 
at Wisley: Seed was distributed among 
the Fellows and grown in private gardens 
in all parts of the British Isles. This Bean 
should be exclusively grown as winter 
food, and those to whom the seeds are 
given should be warned to grow them for 
the seed only and not for the green pods. 
The cultivation is simple. They are grown 
just like ordinary French Beans; sown in 
May in fairly rich soil in drills 2 feet apart 


and 2 inches deep. The seeds should be - 


sown at least 6 inches apart in double rows 
to each drill. The only attention they heed 
is the frequent use of the hoe between the 
rows. In early autumn, when the tops 
turn brown, the plants are pulled up and 
tied together in small bundles by their 
roots and hung in a dry shed. When quite 
dry the pods are shelled and the Beans 
kept in a dry place until required for use. 
They should be soaked in water for twelve 
hours before being cooked.—H. C. in 
Country Life. — : 
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THE BVERGREEN ARALIA. 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL praises in The 
Garden this fine distinct shrub as it 
thrives in his side of Scotland, enduring 


many years ago. They came from a sale 
of Japanese plants, and, not being quite 
certain at the time of their hardiness, no 
special care was taken of their planting 
in a close group in an orchard. It is sur- 


* 


prising how well they have doé, aiid 
how good and constant the effect, closely 
_ planted in ordinary garden soil. The 
alteration to the name Fatsia only adds to 
the confusion of names. ®For garden use 
it is well to keep to the proper name 
 Aralia and the Hnglish name as above. 
 Theother Aralias hardy in our country are 
-summer-leafing shrubs. The picture will 
serve to show its fine value for the house 
W. 





cold and storm. I planted a number: 


’ 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Centropogon Lucyanus.—The warmest 
part of the greenhouse is essential to the 
successful flowering of this useful plant. 
Good examples may be obtained from 
cuttings taken as early in the year as 
possible. The young plants should be 
‘stopped occasionally. This must not, 
however, be carried too far, as strong 
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Acacia dealbata.—No doubt this useful 
Acacia does best when ne out in a 
suitable bed in a greenhouse or conser- 
yatory ; but it can be grown very success- 
fully in a 12-inch pot, the plant covering 
a considerable area of roof and flowering 
freely every year. Its yellow sprays are 
useful for cutting. Repotting, of course, 
is at times necessary; but a plant in a 
pot of the size indicated will flourish for 
years with the removal of the top soil and 
the substitution of good loam, with, of 


shoots are essential to a good display of | course, liquid stimulant of some deserip- 


The Evergreen Aralia in the house. 


blossoms: The plant is naturally of a 
somewhat loose style of growth, and is 
seen to considerable advantage either 
grown in suspended baskets or in pots. 
In this latter case a good way of treat- 
ing it is to secure the principal shoots to 
a stake and allow the minor ones to grow 
at will. Treated in this manner, the 
curved, tubular, rosy-carmine coloured 
flowers, produced on short spurs along 
the current year’s growth, and also on 
the points of the branches, are seen at 
their best.—K. R. W. 





tion dumng the growing season.—A Scor- 
TISH GARDENER. 

Lorraine Begonias.—As soon as some 
of the forwardest of the plants begin to 
get shabby cut them down and place them 
ona shelf to undergo a partial rest before 
starting them to get cuttings for propa- 
gating. Young plants struck from cut- 
tings inserted in August last will be ready 
for a shift into 6-inch pots shortly. If 


well looked after and shifted as required, 


these make fine specimens for another 
season.— A, W, 
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VEGETABLES. 


NOTES. ON TOMATOES. 

In all likelihood the glass area devoted to 
Tomatoes will next season be much in- 
creased. There is every reason to sup- 
pose that so long as this war lasts, and 
it may be for a year or two afiter, prices 
will remain considerably above the 
normal. For some years past thé “con- 
sumption of Tomatoes by north of Hng- 
jand workers and miners has been very 
great. The Tomato appears to pe one of 
the vegetables they will have, and now the 
money they earn enables them to indulge 
more lavishly than formerly, and higher 
prices do not act as a deterrent. The in- 
creased demand in conjunction with a 
diminished supply, caused mainly by the 
nature of the season and in some degree 
by smaller imports, kept prices at a high 
level all through the season. 

The experience of Tomato growers for 
profit seems to have been very varied last 
season. There were fine paying crops, 
there were medium crops, and there were 
failures—some partial and some of a quite 
disastrous character. Some of the 
failures were unavoidable, being due to 
the weather. The damp weather in 
August induced disease, which swept off 
entire crops in the open where it got a 
hold. In the Channel Islands . much 
damage was done, not only by disease, but 
also by violent storms, which in some 
places simply devastated whole fields just 
as the plants were coming well into bear- 
ing. Those who escaped made good prices 
for their fruit. Many of the failures 
under glass were undoubtedly due to 
either carelessness Or ignorance on the 
part of the grower. Tomato culture is not 
so easy as was the case twenty years ago— 
the various diseases which the grower has 
to contend with nowadays had not then 
become a serious menace to the health of 
the plants. It is only within the last ten 
years that it has been deemed necessary 
to sterilise the soil or dress jt with a pre- 
ventive or curative mixture. At the pre- 
sent time the ravages of the root-knot or 
eel-worm are a perfect nightmare where 
Tomatoes are largely grown for profit. If 
allowed to go unchecked, it will render 
Tomato growing impossible. Where. it 
has once got a firm hold, nothing short of 
a complete removal of the soil ean be re- 
lied on to effect a thorough cure. HEven 
when this drastic measure is employed, 
there remains the danger of some of the 
germs lurking in the walls or other places, 
so that a bad attack of eel-worm means 
that every portion of the structure must 
be cleansed. The eel-worm, like most 
other pests which attack cultivated plants, 
finds its home on some native plant or, it 
may be, plants; and the freedom which 
some Tomato growers enjoy from its 
attacks is probably due to the fact that 
it is not indigenous to that jocality, in the 
same way that some parts of the country 
are free from Cabbage club and Onion 
maggot. Some Tomato growers enjoy im- 
munity from eel-worm. Hven where this 
is the case, there is the danger from in- 
fection by means of plants, and, it is said, 
eyen seeds, from a locality where this 
pest exists. That a whole range of houses 
may be infested in this way has been 
abundantly proved. Up to the present I 
have detected no signs of eel-worm in a 
border where Tomatoes have been grow) 
for twenty years; but I have never bought 
plants, and considering that I am appar- 
ently free from this scourge I do noit in- 
tend doing so. I strongly advise Tomato 
growers who have not hitherto suffered 
from its attacks to be extremely careful, 
as a couple of plants introduced from a 





tainted source will suffice to poison a con- 
siderable area, for, like most plant pests, 
the eel-worm spreads with great rapidity. 
Some growers are careless, and really 
invite disaster. They simply tear out the 
plants after fruiting, leaving the greater 
portion of the roots in the soil, which they 
do not inspect. The haulm is allowed to 
remain and rot near the houses, or put on 
to ithe rubbish-heap, and is ofiten later on 
distributed on the- ground. Should there 
be any spores of eel-worm or sleeping 
disease, this is just the way to sow them 
all over the place. Late in the season 
Tomato haulm is difficult to destroy. If it 
cannot be removed to 4 safe distance, it 
should be well limed, and as early as pDos- 
sible in spring it should be dried and 
purnt. When the haulm is cut over I take 
the precaution to remove 2 inches of the 
surface soil, and lift the roots very care- 
fully, extracting, every particle I can see. 
In this way the risk of infection is Te- 
duced to a minimum. J. CORNHILL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES.. 

Lime.—(1) What is the meaming of. the 
term ground lime? Does it mean lime 
ready to spread on the ground or is it 
simply limestone ground to a powder? Is 
it the same as builders’ lime? Is 
builders’ lime ready for.use straight away, 
or should it be treated in any way before 
use? (2) Does not lime drive away. the 
manurial properties of dung, and is it 
not a mistake to spread lime at the same 
time as dung for this reason? (3) Is not 
sulphate of ammonia an exception to the 
extent that it is an advantage for sul- 
phate to come into contact with fresh 
lime ?—T. E. 


[1. Ground lime, strictly speaking, is 
finely-ground quicklime, but the term is 
now often used also for ground limestone 
or carbonate of lime. One is as good as 
the other for application to the land, but 
you want to use about double as much of 
the limestone as of the lime to get an 
equivalent dressing. Builders’ lime is 
quicklime in lumps. If first slaked to a 
powder it is as good for the land as either 
of the above, and cheaper. Small quanti- 
ties can be slaked in a tub or pail. Care 
must be taken to use only just enough 
water to slake the lumps to a fine, dry 
powder, and not so much as to produce a 
paste. It is best applied when freshly 
slaked. 2. If lime is mixed with dung it 
liberates ammonia gas, which is lost in 
the air, thus seriously impoverishing the 
manure. It is quite safe, however, to dig 
in the manure and then apply the lime on 
the surface. 3. Sulphate of ammonia is 
one of the worst manures to mix with 
lime. Here, again, there is loss of am- 
monia. You can smell it coming off 
strongly. You can, however, apply the 
lime first, just working it into the surface 
and then applying the sulphate of am- 
monia, or vice versd. It does not matter if 
they come together in the soil, as the damp 
goil would absorb any ammonia that might 
be liberated. It is only before application 
that certain manures must not be mixed.— 
EK. M. B.] 


Winter spraying of fruit-trees.—It is 
worth while to spray fruit-trees during 
winter every two or three years, if only to 
keep them clear of Mossy growth, Lichen, 
and loose bark. Summer spraying does 
not affect these encumbrances, but the 
strong washes that can be used while the 


trees are dormant clear them all off and | 


leave the trees shining and healthy-look- 
ing. Mossy growth must impede the 
healthy action of the bark, while it is un- 
sightly and harbours hibernating insect 
pests and eggs. The best time for spray- 
ing is in February or the early part of 
March. It can be done at any time while 


tised with Carnations), 





the trees are dormant, but it is hoped that, 
by waiting till the time stated, we catch 
the pests when they are beginning to show 
signs of life, and are, therefore, more 
vulnerable. ‘There is plenty of good winter 
washes on the 
that any of these will effectively cleanse 
fruit-trees of Moss and Lichen if used ac- 
cording to the maker’s instructions.—B., 
Sussex. 


rket, and it may be said 





THE WEEK’S WORK. — 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


IN BLOOM JANUARY 29TH.—Snowdrops (in 
variety), 
oides major, Iris stylosa, Oyclamen Ooum, 
Anemone 


Winter Aconites, Iris histri- 


Hepatica, Helleborus niger 


(Christmas Rose), Ericas (in. variety), 


Daphne Blagayana, D. Mezereum, Hama- 
melis arborea, Garrya elliptica, Berberis — 
japonica, 
nanthus fragrans, 


Jasminum nudiflorum, COhimo- 
and Laurustinus. 

THE WEEK’S WORK.—The fine open 
weather of the past week has brought 


many harbingers of spring, as indicated 
by the above list of plants in bloom. Iris. 
histrioides major~ opened its 


first flowers 
promises a wealth 


on January 24th, and 
This is 


of bloom for some time to come. 


the most beautiful plant I know flowering 


and here it never 


at this early season, ‘ 
i of the giant Snow- 


fails us. Varieties 


drops associated with it help to show up © 
its i 


beautiful colour. rica  carnea, 
although well known, is also worthy of 
note. We have a large informal bed car- 
peted with it and its varieties, many of 


the taller-growing Heaths being inter- 


spersed through ut. Erica carnea and 
varieties, ranging in colour from white to 
crimson, are now a mass of bloom, and 
with the beautiful Portuguese Heath 
flowering above it the effect 1s very strik- 
ing. The value of hardy Heaths for 
winter flowering cannot be over-estimated. 
Although well known, they are not 
planted: nearly so extensively as their 
merits deserve. Daphne Blagayana, 
planted in a raised bed in the rock garden, 
is full of flower-buds, some of which have 
already opened. This plant is not diffi- 
cult to grow provided the soil is cool and 
well drained. I have always found it suc- 
ceed best in positions fairly well shaded, 
and in soil consisting of equal quantities 
of loam and peat. A frequent mistake is 
grafting this plant upon stocks of Daphne 
Mezereum, which, like many other grafted 
plants, is quite unnecessary, as it grows 
treely, and better, upon its own roots. If 
anyone receives a plant so grafted, I ad- 
vise that it be at once layered (as prac- 
and so induce 
each shoot to take up a separate exist- 
ence. If the shoots formed every ieee 
are so treated each autumn, the resu tt in 


a short time will be a healthy mass or 


Pieces of stone s 


this plant. 
the branches after 


placed upon layering, 


first covering the stems with some soil.” 


The stone assists in keeping the soil cool, 
and at the same time imparts a pictur- 
esque setting to the group. Sete Pri- 
mulas are commencing to grow freely. 
Primula denticulata will shortly be in 
flower, wnile P. rosea, P. frondosa, P. 
farinosa, P. pulverulenta, P. sikkimensis,. 
and others planted in groups on a moist 
border in the rock garden promise a 
wealth of bloom later. These have been 
afforded a top-dressing of sifted soil and 
wood ashes. Advantage should be taken 
of the present fine weather to clear hardy 
flower borders of all weeds and rubbish 
that have accumulated during the winter, 
as the borders will soon be brightened 
with a few spring flowers. 

DarropiLs.—dlhe best place for these is, 
without doubt, in the Grass; but, in ad- 
dition to these, we have a collection of 
the best varietiés grown with a view to the 
production of fine blooms in borders set 
apart for their culture. Most of the 
bulbs are pushing through the soil, and a 
cood dressing of wood ashes has been 


Sfforded them and lightly pricked in with - 
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a fork. Daffodils dislike strong manures, 
but extra fine blooms and sound bulbs are 
produced by the application of good wood 
-ashes. Hardy spring-flowering plants, 
_ such as Wallflowers, Polyanthuses, Myo- 
sotis, Arabis, Aubrietias, etc., that were 
planted last October now require looking 
over. The weather having been mild, 
these have been growing freely. Pick. off 
decayed leaves, and press the soil 
firmly round the roots of any that may 
have become loosened by ‘frost. Any 
- vacancies that have occurred should be 
made good from the reserve garden. 
F. W. Garop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Gooseberry and Currant cuttings.—If 
not already done, these should be made 
and planted without further delay. 
Select the best-ripened shoots from among 
those saved at pruning time, some 2 feet 
in length, pick out all buds with the ex- 
ception of five at the tips, and cut them 
at the base close to a joint» or where a 
bud is or was situated. Plant them in 
lines 1 foot apart,-and allow a space of 
18 inches between the rows. Cuttings of 
Black Currants should have all buds left 
on them, so that growths may be en- 
couraged to push up from the base. Firm 
planting is very essential. 

Fruit borders.—As soon as the spraying 
of the trees is completed the surface of 
the borders should be lightly dug over, 
after the prunings, etc., have been raked 
off and burnt. Trees which have been 
top-dressed with manure should, if it has 
not already been done, have the same 
placed directly over the roots, putting the 
soil on top of it afterwards. Alleys under 
walls should also be lightly pricked up 
_after sprinkling a fruit manure, or, fail- 
ing that, wood ashes or a little fresh 

slaked lime on the surface, the latter 

being much appreciated by stone fruits. 
_ Lime rubbish may also be employed, and 
in some cases, such as when the surface 
soil runs together and becomes hard, it is 
really of more service than lime. The 
digging between bush fruits should also be 
brought to a conclusion, taking care tc 
carry out former recommendations for the 
prevention of caterpillar attacks in cases 
where there was an attack last season. 
Figs.—If the plants in pots are break- 
ing well the temperature may be _ in- 
creased to 60 degs. at night and 65 degs. 
_ by day, with a further rise of 10 degs. 
: ore admitting a little air to sweeten 
and change e internal atmosphere. 
Close again in the forenoon, and syringe 
: thoroughly with tepid water. The leaves 
_ and wood will then dry before nightfall. 
_ As the growths lengthen out pinch out the 
eats abt the fifth or sixth leaf, and top- 
_ dress with rich material directly new roots 
_ appear on the surface. If more fruits’are 
_ showing than the trees are capable of 
' bringing to maturity thin them down to 
_ safe numbers. This will prevent fruit 
_ casting later on. Much the same treat- 
_ Inent is needed for planted-out trees which 
_ have arrived at this same stage of growth. 
_ Trees in the latest house should now be 
pruned, and the house put in order. 
_ Although necessary to keep the atmo- 
here cool, care should be taken to see 

t the embryo Figs do not suffer in the 
event of exceptionally severe frost setting 
mein. 

___ Mushrooms. — Continue to collect 
manure for the making of fresh beds if a 
_ continuous supply of Mushrooms is_re- 
s paired, drying it under cover in an open 

Shed before throwing it together to fer- 
“mnentt and become sweetened. After tris 
“month beds can be made up in sheds or 
» disused stables, and. it is often wise to 
do so, as the Mushroom-house proper is 
sometimes age to become too warm after 
‘March for the crop to succeed. Maiden 
joam may be mixed henceforward with 
‘he manure with the certainty that good 

esults will accrue. . 
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Onions and Leeks.—Sced of Ailsa Craig 
Onion or some other approved variety 
should now be sown in warmth to supply 
plants for setting out later on to furnish 
extra large bulbs or otherwise to save the 
trouble of sowing outside in March. 
Boxes are the best receptacles to sow the 


| seed in, which should be sown thinly to 


avoid the risk of the plants becoming 
drawn. If Leeks are required early next 


autumn a pinch of seed may be sown now, 
otherwise it is quite soon enough to raise 
the first lot of plants the second week in 
February. 

Root store.—The contents should be 
examined occasionally, and decayed roots 
removed, as the bulk of Carrots, Parsnips, 
and Beet quickly becomes contaminated 
should affected roots remain unnoticed for 
any length of time. 


Propagation.—Where modern conveni- 
ences do not exist for propagating, a well- 
constructed hotbed capable of accommo- 
dating a two-light frame will answer 
eqitally as well. Many still prefer a hot- 
bed to an artificially-heated frame or set 
of frames in a suitably heated structure 
for propagating soft-wooded plants. 

Cold frames.—Those containing cuttings 
of Calceolarias, Pentstemons, Violas, 
Veronica Andersoni, Agatha,  etc., 
should, now that milder conditions pre- 
vail, be looked over, picking off dead 
leaves, removing cuttings which have 
damped off, and stopping all which need 
it. Whenever possible admit air both at 
the top and bottom of the frames. If the 
soil has become unduly dry give a good 
watering early on a mild morning, so that 
the foliage may become dry before night- 
fall. Pots and frames into which the fore- 
going are to be transplanted should be 
prepared in due course. 

Lothian Stocks.—These will play an im- 
portant part in the coming summer-bed- 
ding arrangements. The seed should be 
sown now. When through the soil, the 
seedlings should have a hght, airy posi- 
tion to keep them dwart and sturdy. 
When large enough they should be pricked 
off into a frame or boxes and kept well 
up to the light. 5 

Indian Pinks.—Both the single and 
double forms are extremely useful for 
summer display, but the plants need to 
be of good size when planted out. A sow- 
ing of such varieties as will answer the 
required purpose should now be made, and 
raised under’ precisely the same conditions 
as for Stocks. These yield the best re- 
sults when pricked out into a frame on a 
gentle hotbed. 

Lobelias.—If stock is short through the 
autumn-struck cuttings having wintered 
badly, seed had better be sown at once 
of a variety or varieties that are in re- 
quest, and placed in heat to germinate. 
The seed being so fine, little or no cover- 
ing beyond a light sprinkling of sand or 
very sandy soil is required. Cover with a 
sheet of glass, and keep dark until the 
seed has germinated. When this has 
taken place move the box or pan to cooler 
quarters, and put it in a lght position 
so that the plants may develop under the 
best conditions and become hardy and 
strong. There is no comparison between 
plants raised in this way and those kept 
im heat from the seedling stage. 

Tuberous Begonias.—To increase the 
stock, either for bedding or pots, plants 
should be raised by sowing seed in heat 





at the present time in the same way as 
Lobelias. The resulting plants must, 


however, be kept in warmth after being 
pricked out into pans, and eventually 
shifted into 60 pots. Next month is quite 
early enough for the sowing of fibrous- 
rooted kinds, as they make a much 
quicker growth after they have once 
passed the seedling stage. A. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Vineries. — Preparations for forcing 
having been completed by washing the 
inside of the houses, cleansing the Vines, 
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and top-dressing the borders, the forcing 
of a successional house containing Mus- 
cats will now be commenced. As Muscat 
Grapes require a long Season of growth 
and careful management to bring the fruit 
to perfection, the Vines should be started 
early in February, so that the fruit may 
colour well and ripen perfectly. The 
vineries should be closed and a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. maintained at night, 
allowing it to rise to 65 degs. by sun heat. 
The Vines and the interior of the vinery 
should be syringed two’ or three times 
daily. The earliest 

Peach-trees have set their fruits, and 
disbudding has to be done gradually. The 
best way is to remove a certain number 
every few days, and then no check either 
to the roots or to the sap-flow ensues. 
Commence by taking off the foreright and 
strongest growths near the extremities, 
especially on the upper parts of the trees, 
this encouraging those near the base to 
gain strength. Reduce the remainder 
gradually until there is but one left at the 
base to furnish the shoot for future fruit- 
ing, and one at the point to draw the 
sap. Any shoots having fruits at their 
bases should be pinched at the third leaf. 
Thinning, of the fruits when a good set 
has been secured must also be done gradu- 
ally, first reducing triplets to one, and 
then removing the badly placed and 
weakest . examples. Until stoning is 
passed, two fruits may be left on a shoot, 
and these, when possible, should be on 
the upper sides. The trees in the second 
house are nearing the flowering stage, and 
will be vaporised before the blooms ex- 
pand. The latest house will now be 
started, and this will afford ripe fruits 
about the end of July, and early August, 
after which the trees on open-walls will 
furnish a supply. 

Spraying fruit-trees.—The pruning of 
all fruit-trees should be completed as soon 
as possible before the sap is. in motion. 
After the pruning is completed spraying 
must be seen to. Carefully rake up all 
prunings and remove the surface soil from 
badly-affected trees and put them on the 
fire heap. The greatest difficulty in con- 
nection with spraying is to secure a period 
of calm, mild weather in which to carry 
it out. The caustic soda solution is a 
very safe and effective remedy for use by . 
those who prefer to make their own wash; 
but there are so many good preparations 
on the market that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to go to the trouble to make one’s 
own. I use V. 1 Fluid for winter spray- 
ing, and find it safe and effective against 
all pests. The best manner of applying 
this and other sprays is by means of a 
knapsack sprayer; but where only a small 
number of trees has to be dealt with an 
ordinary syringe with a spraying nozzle 
attached will answer the purpose quite 
well. ; 

American blight, the worst pest that 
attacks Apple-trees, is one of the most 
dificult to eradicate. Mussel-scale is 
another pest which attacks every part of 
the tree, and if not kept in check increases 
rapidly. Badly-affected trees should be 
thoroughly scrubbed with a solution of 
petroleum emulsion or a very strong solu- 
tion of Gishurst compound, using a stiff 
brush. In some districts certain varieties 
of Pears ara very susceptible to the Pear- 
midge. Any trees that are badly affected 
should have all the surface soil removed 
at this season, conveying it to the 
smoulder fire. Fresh soil should be sub- 
stituted for that taken away, and a dress- 
ing of kainit given at the rate of 4 lb. to 
the square yard, repeating the application 
in the autumn. 

Peas.—Provided the ground is in a suit- 
able condition, it will now be quite safe to 
make sowings of the earliest varieties on 
warm borders; but, as I’ pointed out in 
previous notes, much better results may 
be obtained by raising them under glass, 
and planting out later on. Where cir- 
cumstances do not allow of this being 
done, and outside sowings have to be de- 
pended on, be on the safe side and cuard 
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them; but when progress is visible they 
can be removed to a cooler temperature. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are not now, 
xerhaps, so generally favoured for green- 
nse or conservatory work ; but there are 
some very useful ‘kinds (and colours) 
among the doubles. 


Fuchsias.—Plants which have hitherto 
been kept dry should now be lightly 
pruned and placed in heat in order to pro- 
duce cuttings. Having been thoroughly 
dried, the balls ought to be immersed in 
tepid water until they are thoroughly 
saturated. A light syringing overhead 
will assist the shoots to break away; and 
as soon as these are 2 inches long they 
may be slipped off with a heel and put 
into the propagating case, where they will 
soon emit roots. Should large plants be 
required, those from which the cuttings 
were taken may be shaken out and potted 
into the pot desired. A rather light com- 
post with a proportion of horse-droppings 
or spent Mushroom manure will be found 
highly suitable for Fuchsias. 


Abutilons.— Cuttings of Abutilons may 
also at the same time be put in and 
treated in much the same way as those of 
Fuchsias. These cuttings can be taken 
from the tips of the plants, or, alterna 
tively, the plants may be cut down and 
the resulting cuttings put in at a later 
date. Abutilons cut down at midsummer 
will produce numerous shoots, which begin 
to bloom in late autumn and continue dur- 
ing the winter. The old varieties Boule 
de Neige and Canary Bird are well 
adapted for this purpose, while, of the 
ornamental-foliaged kinds, A. Thompsoni 
(golden-leaved) and A. Sawitzi (varie- 
gated) make useful stuff at any season, 


against vermin, such as rats and mice, 
by setting traps when the seed is sown. 
Ti is surprising what damage these will do 
to the crops in a few nights; and where 
birds are troublesome wire guards or net- 
ting should be placed over them. Broad 
Beans may also be sown in a sunny, open 
spot. Early Longpod is the most profit- 
able for the earliest crops. Beans do best 
in a firm, rich soil. I sow in double lines 
3 feet apart. The plants are eventually 
thinned to about 6 inches apart in the 
rows, as, with plenty of room they branch 
strongly from the bottom. 

Parsnips.—A long season of growth is 
necessary to ensure fine roots, and as the 
plants are perfectly hardy, early sowing 
should be resorted to. At any time dur- 
ing February the seed may be sown, pro- 
vided the land iis in a workable condition. 
Unless it is so it will be far better to 
deter sowing until March, or ugly, ill- 
shapen specimens will result. It is pos- 
sible to produce first-class specimens of 
Parsnips on the most unkind land by what 
is known as the boring process. Previous 
to sowing the seed, holes should be made 
with an iron bar to the desired depth and 
filled in firmly with a suitable mixture. 
Nothing is better for this purpose than 
old soil saved from the potting-shed, 
which should be kept dry and passed 
through a fine-mesh steve, or, failing this, 
a light, sandy mixture may be prepared. 

Autumn-sown Onions raised in a_ seed 
bed are nice, sturdy plants. These will 
be transplanted to well-prepared ground 
as soon as the weather and the state of 
the ground are favourable. Being per- 
fectly hardy, they will commence to grow 
at once provided the ground is not, frost- 






























































hound. The ground intended for this crop : : : 
pees >| and can be grown quite well im 5-inch 
was heavily manured and thoroughly : eS hs 


polls, 

The propagating case.—Reference has 
heen made to the propagating case, and as 
it is the most useful thing in the garden 
for the next month or two it ought to re- 
ceive .some attention at this time. 
Bottom heat is indispensable, either from 
pipes laid in the bottom of the case or 
along the back. The bed is composed of 
Cocoa-fibre, of light sandy soil, or of pure 
sand. When the two latter are used, the 
heat rises better through the porous 
material: but I prefer to use fibre for the 
reason that it retains heat and moisture 
better and is more genial; indeed, where 
pipe heat cannot be given to a propagat- 
ing ease, when 6 inches or 8 inches of 
fibre are employed and firmly beaten, a 
gentle bottom heat will result which will 
be found suitable for many things. 


Taking stock.__With the approach of 
spring, it is a good custom to take stock. 
Estimates can be made of the approxi- 
mate quantities of things likely to be re- 
quired, and provision made for the filling 
of such requirements. At the same time, 
too, pot plants in houses ought to be gone 
over with a view to discarding any super- 
fluous, unhealthy, or insect-ridden pieces. 
There is always a certain amount of con- 
gestion in glasshouses during spring, and 
one is loth to discard plants however ne- 
cessary they may have become. For 
once in a way the matter has been rather 
drastically .settled in these gardens—a 
leaking pipe, the inability to procure a 
plumber in time, and 19 degs. of frost 
settling the question. Such occurrences 
are rare, though not the less annoying ; 
but such plants as have been destroyed, 
or which have suffered, can be replaced, 
or will recover, in a comparatively short 
time. Ths 


Caulifiowers.—Although, with a winter 
rather more severe than that generally 
experienced, there may not be the same 
risk of autumn-sown Caaliflowers turning 
out unsatisfactorily, yet it is as well to 
prepare for contingencies by sowing seeds 
in heat. A pinch of Early Erfurt and 
Walcheren has, therefore, been sown in 
pans. The seedlings, if kept moving and 
gradually given a decreasing temperature, 
will make good stuff for putting out when 
danger from frost is over. 


trenched in the autumn. A few days be- 
fore planting is done. the surface will be 
pointed over with a fork, adding a good 
dusting of soot, after which the surface 1s 
raked finely. The plants are placed at 
distances of 12 itiches from each other, 
with 15 inches between the rows. The 
varieties sown for this purpose are Ailsa 
Craig, White Emperor, Giant Rocca, 
Giant Lemon Rocca, Paragon, and. Red 
Italian. This is a very important crop, 
as the bulbs will come in when Onions are 
scarce. BOW 
SCOTLAND. 

Sweet Peas.—The time is at hand when 
those who wish for early blooms must turn 
their attention to Sweet Peas. No matter 
how much curtailed flower-growing may 
be owing to the war, there are few who 
will do away altogether with these useful 
and popular flowers. There are far too 
many varieties, novices get embarrassed 
in the course of selection, and it is im- 
possible to give the still increasing number 
of novelties a trial. It is better, there- 
fore, for ordinary purposes to rely upon 
the older and tried sorts of former years. 
During the week a representative selection 
of these has been sown in 5-inch pots. 
Ten seeds are allowed to a pot. A fairly 
holding compost with but little sand is 
used, and the pots are placed in an un- 
heated house. This batch will be followed 
by a second after the interval of a fort- 
night. Remembering the expensive ex- 
perience of a number of years ago, when 
a squirrel which obtained access to the 
house ruined a large quantity of Sweet 
Peas, the seeds previously to being sown 
were damped and well coated with red 
lead. Water is sparingly given until the 
young plants appear through the soil. 

Autumn-struck cuttings.—A beginning 
has been made with the potting off of 
autumn-struck cuttings of the various 
Pelargoniums. These have been _ kept 
moving quietly, and, in order to avoid the 
intermediate shift, the best plants are 
being put directly into 5-inch pots. This 
for a time entails careful watering; but 
when the roots begin to move freely, in the 
new soil there is less risk. The young 
plants require a little extra heat to start 
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be sown, and if any Brussels Sprouts are. 
needed for early planting, s 
sown round about this tame. 
ment should be quite cool. 


due ; 
There is always danger of boltin 
plants, especially when too muc 
given in the earhest stages. 
therefore, 
enough let 
partly-spent hotbed and 
air on all suitable occasions after they 
are established. 4 


been made to provide plants for pots there — 
should not now be much further 
Sow in a temperature of about 60 degs., 
and when germination takes 
seedlings be placed as near to the glass as — 
possible in order to check any disposition | 
to lankiness. 
sown, 
nation occurs. 
liable to rot the seeds. good 
the old Telegraph or of Tender and True — 
is still as good as any. - 


etc., yet remain to be 
the work | 
earliest 


approaching 


and digging among bush fruits should be — 


‘not very badly infested can, I am con-— 








Red Cabbages.—Seed of these may also 
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s may 
The treat- — 


Parsiey.—A sowing of Parsley is also- 
but this need not be a large one. 
in early — 
heat is 
As s00n, © 
as the seedlings are large — 
them be pricked off into a 
iven plenty of 


Tomatoes.—If a sowing has not already 


delay. — 
place let the 


Cucumbers should also be — 
withholding moisture until germi-— 

NW atest before then is— 
strain of — 


Fruit garden.—If any pruning, tying, — 
done upon walls, — 
hould be pushed on at the ~ 
opportunity. If delayed much ~ 
longer, it will disorganise the work of the — 
spring, which always brings 
with it its own tasks. Similarly, forking — 


completed as soon as possible. Among ~ 
houses, all cleaning should be finished ‘ 
before the buds show any disposition to ~ 
move. Cleaning is imperative in cases — 
where spider has been known or suspected 
to exist during the close of last season. ~ 
Mealy-bug is a terrible pest, and no effort — 
should he spared to eradicate it— 
thoroughly. Limewash all walls, putting — 
a handful of sulphur into each pailful o 
the wash. Scour all wood with strong ~ 
soapy water as hot as possible. _ In — 
vineries renew the surface of the borders. — 
after cleaning the rods. A house which is — 


vinced, be cleaned in a. season; but dur- — 
ing the summer a strict watch is neces- _ 
sary in order to detect and destroy stray © 
insects. Plants should be rigidly ex-_ 
cluded from all fruit houses. 
Outside work is, meantime, at a stand-— 
still. The frost is intense, and a coating 
of. snow les on the ground. A piercing — 
north wind is the fitting accompaniment — 
to the wintay weather. a 
W. McGurFrog. | 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCINTY. 4 
JANUARY 297TH, 1918. 


A SMALL exhibition having diverse and 
far-reaching interests characterised the 
fortnightly meeting held on the above- 
named date. For example, in addition to” 
the usual displays of Orchids, Ferns, and © 
Garnations, forced Daffodils, flowering — 
shrubs, and alpines each put in a first ap-_ 
pearance. Apart from these the collection — 
of Onions from Wisley and the pedigree 
seedling Apples from Messrs. Laxton had | 
attractions for the vegetable and fruit 
cultivators and the general public. Two. 
Orchid novelties gained high honours, 4— 
third receiving a preliminary commenda- 
tion. uN : 
HARDY PLANTS. : 

The finest bit of colour among hardy 
plants of the alpine class was afforded by 
a pan—a mass of bloom—of Cyclamen 
Coum purpureum in Mr. G. Reuthe’s group. 
The colour, however, is not purple, it is 
far too brilliant for this, and wine-red 
would better meet the case. It is alone 
now, too, a fact which renders it more- 
striking. The earliest Hepaticas (angu- 
losa particularly), Spring Snowflakes, 
Christmas Roses, and the golden cups of 
Branthis cilicicus were also good. Varie- 
ties of Saxifraga Burseriana, their white 
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BEES’ cuanantesteo ROSES 


The National Rose Society’s Selections. 


Bees’ Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 


Garden Roses 
SELECTION “A.” 

24 best and most popular 
roses for general purposes. 
A splendid 16/6 Carriage 
assortment. paid. 
Caroline Testout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Earlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose lid. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - lid. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lld. 
Frau Karl Druschki(hp),w. 11d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 1ld. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet 11d. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht),carm. 11d, 
La France (ht), rose - - lod. 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh 11d. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot - lld. 
LadyAshtown(ht),deep pk. 10d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme.C, Lutaud(ht),vel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed.Herriot,prawn red 11d, 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),sil.ro. 10d. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. 11d. 
Mme. Ravary(ht),orange y. 10d. 
Mme.Segond Weher(ht),sal. 11d. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink - lid 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white - 11d. 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow -1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
ace delicious ae ier 
Colouring arriage 
gorgeous. 8/ 3 pald. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 9d. 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crim. 11d.° 
George Dickson (ht),vel-cri. 11d. 
GeneralJacqueminot(hp),cr. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht),crimson 11d. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red 11d. 
La France (ht), rose. - - 10d. 
LadyAlice Stanley (ht),pink 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per),red 11d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Phiox or Flame Flowers. 
“Pickwick” Selection. 


Thirteen Carriage 
Beauties, 5 i 9 paid. 


‘Betty (ht), coppery rose 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “ K.” 

12 first-class sorts, suitable 
for general use. 

Do well 7 . Carriage 
everywhere. / a paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose ~- 11d, 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Fisher Holmes(hp),cri.scar. 9d. 
F, K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. 
H. E. Richardson(ht),crim. lld. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. 10d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp),rose pink 9d. 


Dwarf Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “1,” 
12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 


Surprisingly 9/ Carriage 
effective. ba paid. 
A.R.Goodwin(per.),sal.pink 11d. 


- lld. 
Dehs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarletred - lld. 
Earlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose lld. 


~G@. C. Waud(ht),orange ver, 11d. 


LadyPirrie(ht),apricotpink 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lld. 
Molly 8S. Crawford(t),white 1ld. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indianyel. 11d. 
Rayon d’Or (hb),orange cad. 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION “8.” 


6 roses suitable for trellis, 
igi arches, Perpolae: wre 
very arriage 
vigorous. 5/3 al 
Atberic Barbier(W.),yellow 1/- 
American Pillar(cl, P.),pink* 1/- 
Blush Rambler (cl.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa (W.), bril. scarlet - 1/- 
Hiawatha (cl.P.), crim.wh. 1/- 


BEDDING PLANTS 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “ B.” 

a specially-selected varieties, 
ssurea Carriage 

prize winners. 16/ paid. 
Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet 11d. 
BessieBrown(ht),creamyw. 11d. 
British Queen (ht), white - 11d. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp),crimson 9d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink 11d. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 11d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.cri. 11d. 
Ethel Malcolm(ht),ivory w. 11d. 
Gl.deC,Guinoisseau(hp),ver. 9d. 
George Dickson (ht),vel.crim. 11d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
J. B. Clarke: (ht), crimson - 11d. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht),car. 11d. 
Leslie Holland (ht),scar.eri, 11d. 
Mabel Drew(ht),canary yel. 11d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mrs. C. West(ht),shell pink 11d. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tintedw. 11d. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht),ap. 11d. 
Mrs.AndrewCarnegie(ht),w. 11d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink 11d. 
Mrs.Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh 11d. 
UlrichBrunner(hp),cher.red $d. 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “ E.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for 
Srawing ae smoke. aun 
mmensely arriage 
successful. 8/3 paid. 
CarolineTestout (ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Dr.O’Donel Browne(ht),car. 11d. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white ltd. 
George Dickson (ht), crim, 11d. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car, 11d. 
J. B. Clark (ht),deep scarlet “11d. 
La Tosca (ht),silvery pink - 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot(per.),red 11d. 
Mums.Ravary(ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner (hp),cher.red 9d. 


. Portia 
Peeonies, Selection. 


Si Carriag 
Gems 7/6 oan 
3 of each, 18/- Carriage Paid. 





3 of each 12/-, carriage paid. 
The glory of the garden from July 
to September. Hardy throughout 
the British Isles. 
Single plants 6d., 3 for 4/-, carr. ex. 
- Aurora, salmon rose, crimson centre 
B. vy. Dedam, blood red scarlet. 
Coquelicot, fine orange scarlet. 
E. Campbell, gorgeous salinon pink, 
E. Danzan, rich lilac blue, 
F. A. Buchner, purest snow white. 
Gen. Heutz, salmon red. 
Tris, purple violet, grand. 
Pantheon, deep salmon pink. 
Selma, lovely pink, cherry eye. 
Nettie Stuart, blush lavender. 
Mrs. Oliver, salmon orange. 
EVELYN (New). 
The finest new Phlox of the year. 
Flowers as large as a 5/- piece. 
Clear salmon rose, 


HARDY FRUIT 


“Falstaff” Selection. Continuous 
Best Sorts Strong trees. _ display. 
All hardy. =  Garriage paid. Alkanet, vlue. 


M’mas Daisy, lil. 
Marguerite, white 
Larkspur, violet. 
M’mas Daisy, ma. 


1 Bramley’s Apple, cooker. 
1 Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 
1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 
. 1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 
1 Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat. 
1 The Czar Plum, cook or eat. 
1 Victoria Plum, cook or eat. 
1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 
1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 


Larkspur, blue. 

M’mas Daisy, pk. 
Red Elecampane. 
Scarlet Campion. 


4 Boskoop Giant Black Currant. Blue Lupin. 
4 Whinham’s Gooseberry. White Bellflower. 
12 Superlative Raspberry, best. Poppy, pink. 
All are very free-bearing, hardy, White Lupin. 
thrifty~ sorts. Gypsophila. 








For Illustrations in Colour 
and descriptions see Catalogue No. 58, @ 
issued iast season. A few spare copies age a 
post free on request. 175b 
MILL ST. 


LINCOLNSHIRE’S ‘Finest SEED POTA- 
: TOES. — Midlothian Earlies, Duke of Yorks, Lady 
Llewellyn, Sharpe’s Express, Eclipse, 2s. 10d. 14 lbs. ; 5s. 6d. 
28 lbs.; 10s. 6d. 56 lbs.; 20s.ewt. King Edwards, Arran 
Chief, British Queen, Queen Mary, Evergoods, Defiance, 
Royal Kidneys, Up-to-Dates, Dalhousie, and Factor, ls. 6d. 
14 lbs. ; 2s. 10d. 28 lbs.; 5s. 6d. 56 lbs.; 11s. cwt. Eating 
Potatoes, 7s: 6d. cewt. All prices inclusive of bags.—FRED 
- PARKES, Vine Gardens Nurseries, Wyberton, Boston. 


EN- YEAR-OLD PEAR AND APPLE 


= TREES, all leading varieties, not named, ls. 3d. each; 

12s. doz. Specimen trees, 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each. Goose- 
berries and Red Currants, 6d. each; 5s. doz. All above 
strong fruiting trees. No waiting years for fruit. —F. 
PARKES, Wyberton, Boston. 


a ROCK GARDEN PLANTS selected to 
oe Clients’ requirements. 12 for 4s. 6d.; 25 for 8s. 6d ; 
- 60 for 15s, 6d ; 100 for 27s. 6d., packing and carriage free. 
State aspects, etc. All different and named. Catalogue 
free, postage one penny.—G. R. PHIPPS, F.R.H.S., Alpine 
_ Nursery, Barnham, Bognor. 


_ TILY OF THE VALLEY.—Planting crowns, 
oe 50, 2s. 6d. ; 100, 4s. Large planting crowns, 50, 3s. 6d, 
100, 68. Fine forcing crowns, 50, 8s. ; 100, 15s., carr. paid.— 
: THOMAS BAKER, Bulb Grower, Surfleet, Lincolnshire. 


. TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 
om improved Edition. By B,C. RAVENSCROFT. A Hand- 
_ book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
_ inthe garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6d. net, 
—MANAGER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
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Carriage Paid 

Wallflowers, red - 1/6 6/6 

+ » Yellow 1/6 6/6 
Forget-me-not,blue 1/6 6/6 
Canterbury Bells - 2/- 11/- 
TcelundPoppies,mxd3/- 16/- 
Polyanthus, mad, - 8/- -16/- 
Sweet Williams 


GIANT ROGCA ONION. 
Splendid Autumn Sown plants 
in fine condition fer immed ate 
planting to produce early sup- n 4 
plies of luscious bulbs, with the mine, rose, sulphur, pure white. 
delicions flavour of the best 
Spanish onions, and a melting 
texture nothing can excel. 

Ready now, no waiting. 

2/6 per 100, carriage paid. 


HARDY FLOWERS 
5/4 Carriage 


Dragon’s-head, car. 






LIVERPOOL 


Arsene Muriel, lovely rose carmine. 
Atrosanguinea, deepest crimson. 
Carnea elegans, pale blush pink. 
Sestiva Maxima, white flak’d crims’n 
Mine. Calot, soft blush, fine. 

Neva, silvery pink, magnificent. 


Hollyhocks. 


Double in separate colours. 
12 Strong Carriage 
Plants. 4/ 9 Paid. 
Amaranth, crimson, scarlet, car- 


- 1/9 10/- 


Mixed Single or Double. 


Pics CO Ss pala. 


HARDY SHRUBS 
“Hey Presto” Selection 
Suitable towns’ 6 if Carriage 
small gardens. * i paid. 
Purple Speedwell, evergreen, 
Double Gorse, yellow. 
Sea Tamarisk, soft pink. 
Spirzea, Anthony Waterer, red. 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow 
Graham’s Sage Tree, crin:son. 
Golden Broom, rich yellow. 
Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Piptanthus, new, from China 


paid. 
Lupin, yellow. 
Tris, rich blue. 
Pyrethrum, ! 4{t. 
Fleabane, mauve 
Hybrid, C’mbine. 
Pink Knotweed. 
Avens, scarlet. 
Catmint, lavender 


Blue Bellfi r. 
Blue faci” Giant Mock Orange, white. 
Golden Marguerite | Starry Daisy Bush, white. 


Lavender, true fragrant sort. 
Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 
Golden Forsythia,very choice, 
May Broom, very pretty 


Mimulus, scarlet. 
Jacob's ladder. 
Speedwell, blue. 
Double Pyrethrum 







A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2d. 


Booklet of 32 pages ; tells you all you 
are likely to want to know about roses, 
2d. stamps with catalogue, order‘or 
alone. 


30th Season. 


Mrs. PYM'G FAMOUS PLANTS 


ALL POST FREE. 

Strong, Sturdy Plants, wintered in open,—Spring 
Cabbage, Pickling Cabbage. Leeks, Brussels Sprouts, Tripoli 
Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Savoys, Broccoli, 
Sprouting Broccoli, Curled Scotch Kale, Asparagus Kale, 
Cottager’s Kale, Thousand Headed Kale, Perpetual and 
Prickly Spinach, 2/- 100. 

Cauliflower, early, mid, and late. Strong, autumn 
sown, and transplanted from cold frames, 20, 1/4. 

Shallots, 20, 1/4. Parsley, 20, 1/4. Sage, Thyme, Mint, 
12, 1/4. , Marjoram, 6, 1/4. Seakale, 6, 1/4. Rhubarb, 6, 1/4. 
Onion sets, very scarce, 100, 2/6. 

Primula malacoides, in bud, large plants, 6, 1/-; 
rigpeee 12, 1/-. Herbaceous Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Stocks, 

1/- 

, 1/-. 
NEW CATALOGUE now ready, free on application. 


Magnificent Hardy Perennials, Rockery, Spring Bedding, 
Greenhouse, Vegetable Plants, etc. 


MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 
2, Vine House, Woodstone, Peterborough. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 




















SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON. 


Allotment Holders’ 
Competition, 1918. 


(Limited to England and Wales.) 


Prizes will b> given for the best cultivated plot 
of land producing the heaviest weight of food, 
cultivated in the most husbandmantike manner 





and employing the most economical method of 
cultivation, 


Ist Prize, War Loan Bond Value #25 
2nd ”y ie ” 
ard a ‘5 * £15 
4th ” ” ” £10 

G Prizes of War Loan Bonds Value €§ each 


No Entrance Fee. 


£20 


For further particulars and Schedule apply to 
the Northern offices of the Association, Gas Offices, 
Crowlands, Southport. 





3100 IN USE 


LISTS ON APPLICATION 


























































































































The pioneer of cheap. simple and effective 
heating for small greenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from $440 The immense sale 
ofthis boiler, and its numerous imitations 
are the best testimony of its undoubted succe 


ETD 








On account of the prohibition of imports 
of Glass into this country, and to the very 
large demands we have lately experienced, 
our stock is now very much reduced. 


We’shall be pleased to send to prospective 
buyers on application— 


Present List of Stock Sizes of 


HORTICULTURAL AND SHEET CLASS 


and Prices. 


F. & T. ROSS, Lid. 


BURTON STREET, HULL. 








£74 BAY LISS, JONES & BAYLISS. 


PW iors Vaks 


7a 









DICTIONARY or ENGLISH NAMES of 
PLANTS.—In two Parts: English-Latin and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Miller. 12s. ; post free,12s.6d. ‘‘A work 
of value which extends over a large field, including culti- 
vated native and foreign plants, trees and shrubs.”— 7'imes, 
—PUBLISHEER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


HE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book- 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c., ordirect by postfromthe MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, 
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petals just emerging from scarlet calyces, 
gaye promise of the coming display. 
Hamamelis in variety and the fragrant 
yellow Berberis Bealei were also noted. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Mr. L. R. Russell exhibited shrubs alone 
and showed the forms of Hamamelis in 
flower in large-sized plants, including H. 
mollis, H. arborea, and H. Zuccariniana, 
with the new hybrid sort H. Russelliana. 
The rarely seen Hedera himalaica, one of 
the most distinct of the more elegant- 
growing Ivies, and the pretty bronze- 
leaved Japanese Box (Buxus japonica) 
were among other things. : 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A tabie of useful Ferns was set up by 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, one of the 
most distinct being Nephrolepis Scotti, in 
effect a dwarf-growing N. exaltata of a 
pretty golden-green tint. Polypodium 
glaucum crispum, Selaginella Hmialiana, 
and S. amcena were also shown. Hxamples 
of a good strain of Primula obconica 
grandiflora were also remarked. Dxcel- 
‘lent Carnations were staged by Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers, their new blush Mal- 
maison Hxquisite being particularly good 
for January. Mandarin and Marion Will- 
son, yellow ground fancies, were very fine, 
though the quality of the blooms of Mary 
Allwood made it clear that this is a most 
valuable sort for winter work. Forced 
Daffodils in pots appeared for the first 
time and came, as they did a year ago, 
from Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye. The 
chief variety was Scoutmaster, a tall and 
graceful trumpet bicolor, which is also 
freely flowered. <A large-flowered — all- 
yellow seedling from King Alfred is paler 
than the original, but is obviously quite 
amenable to early forcing. 


ORCHIDS. - 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton 
Park, Reigate, obtained a preliminary 


commendation card for Odontioda Gatton 
Princess, a very dark sort faintly marked 
white and having a white-bordered lip. 
Cypripedium Hurybiades The Baroness, 
from Mr. J.-H. Shill, The Dell Gardens, 
Englefield Green, was awarded a first-class 
certificate. It is a variety of massive pro- 
portions and one of a series of hybrids 
similarly endowed. This exhibitor also 
had a fine raceme of Cymbidium Pauwellsi 
with twenty-six flowers, which are coloured 
rose and cream with crimson-tipped lip. 
It is regarded as the best of its class. 
Another novelty gaining a like award to 
thé above was Cattleya Monarch variety 
Bryndir (C. Triane and Hmpress 
Frederick). The sepals and petals are of 
rose-pink shade, the lip crimson. Several 
collections were shown, that from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown being rich in 
Odontiodas and Odontoglossums, the latter 


including O. Memoria Lily Newmann, 
whose golden ground colour is richly 


barred crimson. O. eximillus (rosy), O. 
exultans, and O. Corona (a handsome and 
shapely sort) were others of note. Lelia 
Gwennie was very pretty; all yellow on 
‘first opening, the sepals and petals eventu- 
ally. becoming white. Sophro-Cattleya 
Niobe was one of the most distinct; sal- 
mon-pink sepals and petals, the front -of 
the lip crimson, the base or tube of richest 
golden and very pronounced. Cym- 
bidiums were the dominant feature of a 
group from Messrs. Hassal and Co., and 
few Orchids are more imposing now or of 
greater endurance. In that from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co., Cypripediums were 
well represented, C. Brilliant, C. Beek- 
mani, C. insigne Sanderianum, and C. Earl 
of Tankerville being noted. Vanda teres 
alba and Lelio-Cattleya Oriel were also re- 
marked. Messrs. Sander and Sons showed 
Saccolabium bellinum magnificum and 
Brasso-Cattleya Fascinator among others. 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Twenty-one sorts of pedigree seedling 
Apples were shown by Messrs. Laxton 
Brothers, largely to demonstrate flavour 
and keeping qualities. That excelling all 
others for flavour resulted from crossing 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Court Pendu 
Plat, the latter well known for its late- 
keeping qualities. Apart from its high 
flavour is the juicy character of the fruits. 
It has been named W. Watson. The next 
best flavoured sort resulted from crossing 
Court Pendu Plat and Ribston Pippin. 
Lacking the flavour of the first, the flesh 
was of a drier, less juicy character. Earlier 
in the season it may have been better. 

The collections of Onions from the 
Society’s gardens at Wisley were also 
interesting and instructive. Of forty-three 
stocks sown in March, 1917, twenty-two 
were shown, the best of these being The 
Sutton Globe (a splendid keeper), Sutton’s 
Al, Bedfordshire Champion (from Messrs. 


-Sutton and Sons), Ailsa Craig (Dobbie’s), 


and Champion (from BH. W. King). Hach 
of these gained three marks (XXX) at the 
Wisley trial. Of autumn-sown—the sow- 
ings having been made August 28rd, 1916— 
there were eighty-seven stocks, twenty be- 
ing now exhibited. Of each, 100 plants 
were grown, the weights named resulting 
from that number. Autumn Triumph 
(Beckett), Award of Merit,. 623 lbs.; Frox- 
field (Barr and Sons); Award of Merit, 
451 lbs. White Spanish Selected (Barr and 
Sons) received three marks (XXX), the 
total weight being. 473 lbs. Giant Zittau 
(Harrison), a shapely and good-looking 
sort, and The Sutton Globe received two 
marks (XX) each, their weights respec- 
tively being 544 Ibs. and 483 Ibs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWEBS. 





Pruning Clematis Jackmani (W. Daw- 
son).—If you wish to have fine flowers all 
over the plant and not a mass of tangled 
wood and bloom at the ends of the shoots, 
as is all too often the case, then this 
Clematis should be so pruned as to favour 
the development of young growths. This 
Clematis flowers on the young or summer 
shoots. The last year’s wood should be 
cut back each season as soon as the frostis 
have disfigured the plants to within about 
6 inches of the soil. This may be done 
now and the surface mulched with rotten 
horse or cow manure, so as to strengthen 
the plants and also increase the number 
and size of the flowers. 


Foul Geranium leaves (A. J1/.).—We do 
not find any evidence of mildew or fungus 
on the leaves you send, but there is ample 
evidence of insect pests, aphis especially, 
as well as thrips. It is very evident if all 
the leaves are es these are, the plants 
need almost to be destroyed. You must 
try and wash them as much as you can, 
also vaporise your greenhouse each other 
night for a week. Neglect to vaporise 
and keeping the house too hot and dry 
have brought on this trouble. © Do not 
fumigate while the plants are wet, but 
after each fumigation give the plants next 
morning a good syringing, and ventilate 
freely so as to dry up the moisture. 

VEGETABLES. 

Sowing Cauliflower seed (/gnoramus).— 
So far north as Scotland it would be un- 
wise to subject Cauliflower plants to ex- 
posure outdoors until April or May. 
Generally, it is the rule to sow seeds of 
the Early London variety at the end of 
August, and to place the young plants in 
a frame or in pots in a cool greenhouse, 


.planting them out under handlichts in 


March. But the wisest course in your 


case is to get seeds of the Early Snowball | 


and of Early London also, and sow both 


in shallow pans about the middle of, that it is treated first with sulphuric acid | 


February in your warm greenhouse, trans- 
ferring the pans to’a cooler house when 
the plants are 2 inches in height. A 


“ 


the north. 





little later prick them out thinly 3 inches 
apart into shallow boxes or into a frame 
near the glass, and in May you will have 
strong plants to put outdoors. _The Snow- 
ball will come in first in a frame, and very 
quickly. You should sow seed of Autumn 


Giant in a frame in March to give you 
plants to put out in May and June for — 


succession. 
A weedy Asparagus bed (Anon).—It 


is quite useless to attempt to clean the 
ground in which your Asparagus is now 
growing. 
you can lift them, and, by laying them in 
close in a dark cellar, you may frequently, 
after gently watering, get some weak 
blanched shoots, which, though small, will 
be nice to eat,. After all the shoots are 


If you can find any crowns, 


cut, seeing the clumps are full of the 


twitch, you should burn them and _ set 
about preparing a new Asparagus bed. 
Purchase next April some two-year-old 
roots, which place in a furrow 4 inches 
deep and 6 inches wide, with 18 inches in 
the line between each plamt in well- 
drained 
trenched and well manured. 
these plants attention during the summer 
in the way of a slight dressing of salt, 
and in the winter a top-dressing of 


soil, which has 


been deeply 
Tf you give 


manure, if the soil is light, with frequent 


doses of liquid-manure during the growing 


season, you will be able to cut good heads 


the third year after planting and many 
years after. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


W. Dawson.—Such a position ought to 
answer for French Beans if deeply dug 
and well manured, or one of the many 
Haricot Beans now to be had. See the 
notes (January 26th, page 48) on Haricots 
shown- at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on January 15th. 
Subscriber.—1, Apple Oslin comes in’ in 
September, and is the best early Apple in 
2, Beurré Hardy Pear is fit 
for use in October; but if you want an 





earlier Pear, then Williams’ Bon Chrétien 





should answer your purpose. Gat 
Thomas.—lIf you care to try Dutch, bees, 
vou can get a stock from Mr. O. Knight, 
Epney, Framilode, Gloster, or Mr. Ff. 
Mower, Riverside, Clansenton-road, Win- 
chester. H.. O., Bromley.—Yes; you 
can grow the Winter Jasmine well on such 
a position as you mention, the only dif- 
ference being that it will flower later than 
on a warmer wall. 








WAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruits.—/”. Norman.—Apples: | 


1, Not recognised; 2, Lord Burghley; 3, 
Hereford Pearmain, A. G.—Apples:, 1, 
Red or Winter Hawthornden; 2, Alfris- 
ton; 3, Sturmer Pippin; 4, Claygate Pear- 











main, F. R. G.—Pears: 1, Glou Mor-. 
ceau; 2, Nouvelle Fulvie; 3, Winter 
Nelis; 4, Catillac. S. M.. L.—Apples: 


1, Blenheim Orange: 2, Golden Noble; 3, 
Annie Elizabeth ; 4, Lane’s Prince Albert. 
W. M.—Apple Bramley’s Seedling. 








Birds—preserving.—As I have seen re- — 


ferences to the scarcity of birds im your 
paper, may I ask if you can advise me as. 
to the best methods of scaring hawks or 
protecting birds which are in the habit of 
frequenting my lawn, and which are fed 
regularly. During the last two years we 
have been visited by hawks—not the small 
sparrow-hawk, but I take it to be a 
kestrel, being about. three times as large 
as a thrush. Of course, I could shoot 
them. but they come and go iso quickly 
that it is not easy to get ina hit. J have 
thought of protecting a svace by poles 
and netting: but this would not protect 
those outside the netting. Any hints 
would be gladly weleomed.—KEsTREL. 


Shoddy (woollen — fibre).—Will some 
reader tell me the ‘value of this, and the 
best course as to its use? I am aware 
that much of this is used raw, and also 





and superphosphates added. TI should 
like to experiment, and any information 
would be esteemed.—W. R. Y. 


Frprvuary 9, 1918 Sq 
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THE MIXED BORDER. 


A Few words on ‘Somers’”’ letter 
GARDENING, February 2nd, page 51: 


(1) The name herbaceous border is not 
the right name, as the grower must be free 
to cull from any group of plants. My best 
effects come from a trellis with Clema- 
tises and climbing Roses intertwined on 
a split Oak trellis, also from long-bloom- 
ing Roses, like Comtesse de Cayla, and the 
old pink China. The nobler Lilies, too, 
were in the best mixed borders I have 
seen at St. Ann’s, near. Dublin, and 
Bingham. There must be no hard-and- 
fast line as to choice, though shrubs have 
no place. My finest plant for some years 
has been the California Tree Poppy, which 
in some districts may be classed as halt- 
shrubby. > 

(2) The winter bareness we must all put 
up with, and even rejoice in as the season 
of planting and work. Any attempt for 
spring effect is a mistake here, as these 
are far better got in the turf of meadow, 
orchard, or lawn. It is in the long sum- 
mer and autumn the mixed border should 
give us its fullest beauty, and after that 
it deserves a rest. This last year a Rose 
Lady Waterlow on the Oak trellis was a 
picture in November. Is it fair to look 
for more in our climate? A time of repose 
is as needful as that of varied beauty, of 
both borders and background, of trellis or 
wall with climbing plants. An old wall 
with these is the best of backgrounds, 
though my own of Oak has the gain of 
both sides of trellis being pictures. 

(3) Spring flowers.—These I exclude. I 
have all in the turf I could desire. In 
the mixed border they would leave too 
mhany gaps or withering effects. This im- 
plies that there must be room in the place 
for both plans. Plants like Acanthus, 
which even out of flower give a good effect, 
take some time to become established, and 
deserve a good place ; and to group such 
plants demands room that spring flowers 

would take too much of. ; 


(4) Shrubs must be kept out, though one 
has helped me well, and that is the Chinese 
St. John’s Wort; and the climbing Roses 
on the trellis are certainly shrubs. Some 
of the best effects I have seen in a garden 
came from 


(5) Groups near the margin of a choice 
shrubbery mainly of evergreens, Lilies 
and the finer summer-leafing plants—say, 
the scarlet Bergamot—not forming a con- 
tinuous border of anything, may give 
effects far finer than in the ordinary mixed 
border. The Giant Asphodels (Hremurus) 
may be used so best, as jthey leave wide 
gaps when out of flower. 

(6) Alpine and rock plants.—These, as 
“Somers” says, do help in the front of 
a border; but in my: case they prevent 
grouping the finer summer and autumn 
_ flowering things, and are better in some 
Sort of rock garden. Here, again, how- 

ever, there must be no hard line as to 
_ choice, and rock Plants may help. What 

are Lavender and Rosemary but rock 
-, Plants of the south, and the dwarf 
_ Lavender is one of the best for the mixed 


in 


/ 


__ border. 


(D Effect in midwinter.—As to a mixed 
border looking well in midwinter, I give 
_ Way at once to ‘‘Somers.”” I never expect 
_ it. Seven months or ‘so of great and 


varied beauty pictures now and then are 
as much as I look for. 
of his border, too, from an artistic point 
of view wants all his good winter or late 
autumn days for getting rid of the calami- 
tous 


One who thinks 


*“‘dot-and-carry-one’’ plan; for 
thinking, too, of the plants that really do 


adorn the border, and getting them well 


planted and grouped—say, the Californian 
Tree Poppies (Romneya), which- certainly 
have repaid me nobly, their long flowering 
season and beauty making them most 
precious. W.-R. 
— “Somers” challenges me to ex- 
Plain ‘‘how in the chill of October and 


the fog of November ’’ we Manage to pre- 


vent the borders looking dreary (page 51). 
I do not know iin what district ‘‘ Somers ” 
lives; my lot is cast on ithe west coast, 
where borders need by no means be dreary 
in October, and where fog is a rare ex- 
perience in November, rain and wind 
being the chief agents of defacement in 
that month, and extremely effective they 
are at the work. Howbeit, it is not in one 
part, but in all parts of these islands that 
‘“sap-consuming. winter’s drizzled snow ”’ 
quenches the gaiety of summer flowers. 
The utmost we can do is to mitigate the 
gloom—to bridge over ithe brief interval 
between autumn and spring by cultivating 
the few herbs that flower in midwinter. 
“Somers ’”’ says that he—or is it she?— 
“loves masses and detests dots.”?> I am 
afraid that ideal is difficult of attainment 
in a border only 7 feet wide. In fact, I 
think it impossible to obtain a satisfac- 
tory continuous effect with purely herba- 
ceous plants and bulbs unless they are 
associated wiith shrubs. Spring and sum- 
mer flowering deciduous shrubs may not 
be very attractive in winter; but it is in 
that season that the full charm of ever- 


green and evergrey foliage appeals to us— 


a charm that is apt to be missed in the 
heyday of spring and summer. 
morning (January 31st) I derived a fresh 
pleasure from contemplating the rich 
Sage-green of one of the new small-leaved 
Chinese Rhododendrons (R.  villosum). 
““Somers’? may reply that a 7 feet bed 
will not accommodate both shrubs and 


herbs, but surely there are many shrubs 
For 


of a stature to suit that dimension. 
green foliage there are the so-called Alpine 
Rose (R. ferrugineum and R. hirsutum), 
not to mention many other dwarfs of that 
genus, Illicium religiosum, several species 
of Cistus, Veronica cupressoides and VY. 
lycopodioides, Genista hispanica, Euony- 
mus nanus, Polygala Chamebuxus (the 
purple and yellow flowered variety), 
Lithospermum prostratum, which misses 
no chance of opening blue eyes in mild 
weather, For grey foliage we have other 
species of Cistus, Senecio Grayi and S. 
laxifolia, Artemisia tridentata, Phlomis 
fruticosa. Then the bright carmine 
variety of Erica carnea is a most patient 
under-shrub, and makes a beautiful edg- 
ing or may be spread in a mass. If it is 
clipped over annually afiter flowering it 
forms an admirable carpet for bulbs, 
especially those Lilies that dislike or ean 
do without lime. 

Lastly, no border ean be dreary at mid- 
Winter where plenty of Cyclamens are 
grown (europeum, neapolitanum, and 
grecum), for there are few things in 
vegetable nature more grateful than the 
marbled foliage they display at that 
Season. In sunburnt districts, however, 


Only this 


these do best under the shade of trees— 


Pines, for preference. 

I feel somewhat presumptuous in offer- 
ing these comments on ‘‘ Somers’s”’ com- 
plaint, and-am induced tto do so only from 
the knowledge that a free exchange of ex- 
perience is the only means of arriving at 


satisfactory results in gardening. 


Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Raoulia australis.—I should like Mr. 
Arnott to know that I have grown this 
pretty evergreen plant for a period of five 
years in an East Lothian garden. During 
that time it has proved quite hardy. It 
is grown in pure sand with a very slight 
top-dressing of dark soil, so that the silver 
fur of the foliage may be thrown into 
strong relief.—G. M. Taytor. 


Winter Aconites in Scotland.—To my 
late list of spring flowers falls to be added 
the Winter Aconite, which now, Febru- 
ary ist, is in fine bloom. Planted in a 
northern aspect at the edge of a shrubbery 
the Aconites are, perhaps, a trifle later 
than would be the case were they in a 
better exposure, but the situation appears 
to suit them. Aconites have one very 
valuable property in that, so far as my 
observation goes, vermin do not interfere 
with the roots, and the blooms are im- 
mune from the depredations of sparrows 
or starlings.—W. McG., Balmae. 

Chrysanthemum Jeanne Delaux.—The 
articles in recent issues concerning old 
Chrysanthemums were most interesting, 
and recalled many memories of old days. 
Of them all, was there a better dark, 
rich-coloured variety than Jeanne De- 
laux? I question if any of the present- 
day varieties are superior iin that respect 
to the older one, which, when disbudded, 
attained to almost exhibition size. Grown 
naturally, and without disbudding, a vase 
of sprays of the shaggy blooms never 
failed to arrest attention. Jeanne De- 
laux, however, had not one of the most 
robust constitutions, and this, no doubt, 
led to the disappearance of one of the 
finest of all the old Chrysanthemums.— 
A ScoTTISH GARDENER. 


The flower-garden at Kew, I read, is 
being dug up, and will be planted with 
sreen food. It is a good niddance, for it 
was not what a flower-garden should be. 
In design, the work of an architect's 
clerk ; and wholly without regard to the 
wants of plants; and as to effect, a 
flower-garden without a trace of any ef 
the beautiful things of California, China, 
and Japan, or of the wondrous grace of 
the climbing plants of the northern world! 
A few streaks of the meanest bedding- 
plants known to a garden—even the com- 
mon red Beetroot of the kitchen, and pro- 
vided in masses to figure in what should 
be a flower-garden worthy of the country. 
Let us hope that with the return of peace- 
ful days we may see there a true flower- 
garden worthy of Kew and of the country 
that supports so noble a collection, and re- 
presentative of the garden flora of the 
northern world as we know it.—W. 

Habrothamnus elegans.—Considering 
the number of inquiries there are for 
plants to cover the back walls of green- 
houses, it is surprising that a plant so 
Suitable as the Habrothamnus receives no 
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attention. If grown in a pot or planted 
out it does equally well, and furnishes 
during the dullest days of winter a pro- 
fusion of its coral coloured flowers, which 
are useful for cutting. It may be planted 
to cover the back walls of vinenies with 
perfect success, as the shade from the 
Vines does not appear to interfere with 
the wood ripening sufficiently to prevent 
the blooming at the appointed time. Un- 
less required to extend, the plants may be 
cut back after flowering to within a few 
inches of the previous year’s breaks, when 
the shoots made will bloom almost their 
entire length. Frequent syringings, to 
keep down red-spider, are necessary. 


Snowdrops.—Among Snowdrops, none 
seems ito increase more quickly than 
Galanthus nivalis and its double form, 
these being the varieties more commonly 
found naturalised in woodlands. - Another 
Snowdrop which increases rapidly is the 
Crimean Snowdrop (G. plicatus). I have 
observed that this variety is capricious in 
respect of soil—doing well in some places 
and only moderately in others. Another 
good Crimean variety is G. Ikarie, 
chiefly notable for the size of its indivi- 
dual blooms, a distinction shared by G. 


Elwesi and G. nivalis grandis, the latter,- 


too, from the Crimea. There can be no 
doubt that Snowdrops succeed better in 
some soils than in others; and the bulbs 
generally bloom much more freely in 
northern latitudes.—Scor. 


Berberis polyantha.—A slight error is, 
I believe, perpetuated at page 21 of GAR- 
DENING by referring the plant certificated 
on October 23rd last to that introduced by 
Mr. EB. H. Wilson in 1904. That to which 
the First-class Certificate was given was, 
I believe, one of a rather numerous com- 
pany of*cross-bred seedlings raised at 
Wisley. I saw the plant in the Wisley 
gardens a week or two before it was ex- 
hibited, just, indeed, as it was putting on 
colour, and was much struck with its fine 
growth, prodigal fruiting, and promise of 
rich effect. Inquiring its name, I was in- 
formed that that had not then been de- 
cided upon. How it came about that this 
apparently home-raised hybrid has been 
given a name identical with the species 
received from China I do not know; and 
not having seen the two together, I am 
unable to say whether they are identical. 
In any case, that exhibited ranks with the 
most ornamental of the Berberises I have 
seen.—h. H.: JENKINS. 


Hardy flowers at Forde Abbey in 
January.—The owner of this fine old 
abbey, writing me on January 81st, men- 
tioned the following amongst others. as 
being in bloom at the time of writing :— 
One old plant of Rhododendron Nobleanum 
was well in bloom, while another, planted 
upwards of ten years, does not bloom till 
March. It may be worth asking if 
growers have found more than one variety 
of this Rhododendron. Berberis Bealei 
was also in good bloom. The Hamamelis 
were most attractive; while groups of 
Brieca carnea were lovely. Snowdrops 
are one of the chief features of the 
grounds, and were a mass of bloom on the 
°9th. I shall never forget some of the 
pictures I have seen of these under big, 
summer-leafing trees on a bank amongst 
hardy Ferns and mingled with the com- 
moner Daffodils amongst Nut-trees. The 
Crocuses, in many colours, were also in 
bloom. These have been growing for 
many years in the Grass.—DoRSsET. ‘ 


Best quality Apples. — The _ corre- 
spondence about ‘‘ Best quality Apples ’’ 
is helping at least one’amateur in the per- 
son .of the writer: Dhanks ,.to.  P. odt 
I found a catalogue containing Oslin 


blustery day in March, was densely peopled 
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Apple; but on writing to the firm, was 
told that they had ‘‘sold out” of that 


variety. I cannot find any mention in any 
of my books of Keddlestone Pippin, which 


Mr. Geo. M. Taylor says is thought by 
some to be ‘‘ perhaps the finest-flavoured 
Apple in cultivation.” Where can I get 
“pT? mentions Lindley’s ‘* Guide 
to Orchard and Garden,” and says that 


one? 


it ought to be on the shelves of all Apple- 
growers. My bookseller 


be obtained. 


which I have never before heard. Jas. 


Grieve, of which Mr. Taylor speaks so 


highly, is with me a, great success, and so 


are Newton Wonder and St. Edmund’s 


Pippin. I am also trying Golden Pippin, 


Mabbot’s Pearmain, and Roundway Mag- 
not yet 


num Bonum, but they thave 
fruited.—_RoLto Meyer, Watton Rectory, 
Hertford. 


The common Barberry.—Wiithin the last 
few years a great number of Barberries 


have been introduced, the most of them 
from China. 


great profusion. At the same time, in 
estimating the ornamental qualities of any 
one kind, the merits of the common Bar- 
berry must on no account be passed over, 


for it is certainly entitled to rank as one 


of the finest of all. 
seen holding 
favourable conditions; but*where situated 
that it has ample space for its develop- 
ment of growth is then very) graceful. 
Added to this, the tender unfolding leaves 


It is only too often 


in the spring possess a charm of their 


own, while the drooping clusters of yellow 
flowers soon form an additional feature. 


It is, however, in the autumn that this 


Barberry assumes its most showy phase, 
when the pendulous racemes of berries 
acquire their bright-red colour. 
a very acid nature they are not palatable 
to birds, hence they hang long, and retain 
their beauty for a considerable time. 


This note is not intended to disparage the. 
but to point 


more recent introductions, 
out that in this native species we have a 
hardy shrub of great beauty.—W. T. 


The Winter Aconite.—I do not think 
“AT. J.’s” ill-suceess (p. 30) with this 
charming little plant can be attributed to 
want of lime. Inneitherof the two places 


where I have seen it in most profusion is. 


the soil cretaceous. One of these places is 
on the borders of Lincolnshire and Rut- 
land. Many years ago, when hunting with 
the Cottesmore hounds; I had to jump into 
a large wood whereof the whole floor was 
sheeted with yellow blossoms of the 
Aconite. The other was a very different 
scene, in the modest demesne of White- 
house, close to Cramond Bridge, a few 
miles west of Edinburgh. The whole en- 
closure covers only four or five acres, a 
great part of which, when I visited it on a 


with Aconites. They had spread through 
the shrubberies, invaded the gravel paths, 
crossed them, and taken possession of such 
parts of the lawn as were not already oc- 
cupied by thousands of purple Crocus. 
The effect was one I can never forget. I 
think the commonest cause of failure with 
Winter Aconites (and they are not nearly 
so commonly grown as they should be) is 
the dry condition in which the tubers are 
sent out by bulb merchants. Many of 
them are dead or dying, and none are 
fresh; added to which, one is as likely as 
not to plant them upside down, which does 
not contribute to their convalescence. The 
surest way to obtain a stock is from seed, 
which is ripened in abundance.—HERBERT 
MAxwe.LL, Monrcith. 


tells me that 
Lindley’s book is out of print, and cannot 
I am writing to the Carse of 
Gowrie Nurseries for Rosebery Russet, of 


Many are justly valued for 
their showy berries, which are borne in 


its own under very un- 


Being of 
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FRUIT. 

THD ORCHARD. 
The trees, like those in the garden 
quarters, . should be looked over every 
winter. As a rule, orchards are apt to 
be neglected, with the result that when 
undertaken the work occupies much time 
and labour. In such cases the first thing 
is to cut out all dead wood and then carry 
out the necessary thinning of the heads, 
such as where the young wood has become 
interlaced and tthe branches cross one 
another. When branches of any size have 
to be dispensed with, pare the wounds 
smooth and dress either with Stockholm 
tar or paint of a tint to match the colour 
of the bark. Careful attention should be 
devoted to the thinning and regulating of 
the branches and young wood in trees, the 
heads of which are as yet but imperfectly 
formed, keeping the cenitre’ open So that 
light and air have free play. If properly 
looked after now in the way of regulat- 
ing and leaving just a sufficient number 
uf branches to form and furnish the heads 
of the trees, much future trouble in re- 
gard to the removal of surplus branches 
will be avoided. The 

CLEANSING of the trees is another im- 
portant matter, and if this cannot be 
effected by means of spraying with 
caustic alkali solution, the heads of the 
trees should be well dusted over, when 
damp after rain, with a mixture of fresh- 
slaked lime and soot. The stems should 
in this case be dressed with the same mix- 
ture in a liquid state, applying it to as far 
as the lowermost branches with a wihite- 
wash brush. Examine stakes and ties to 
trees which have been planted within re- 
cent years, and renew both if found to be 
needed. Newly-planted trees should not 
be finally tied until the beginning of next 
month. 

MANvuRING.—This is ofttimes neglected. 
If on Grass, and the latter is grazed and 
poultry and pigs hive the range of it dur- 
ing the summer months, the roots of the 
trees do not then fare so badly ; but when 
a crop of hay is taken annually and 
nothing returned either in ithe shape of 
manure or a compost consisting of road 
sidings, ditch cleanings, decayed refuse, 
ete., which has been given a dressing of 
jime and turned a few times, the soil 
goon becomes impoverished. Something, 
therefore, should in such cases be done to 
maintain the trees in.a fertile condition, 
and whatever can be spared for the pur- 
pose should be applied at once. The con- 
tents of sewage tanks and those into which 
the drainage from farm and stable yards 
is conducted may be disposed of in this 
way, and with beneficial results. AS 
to whether the liquid should be diluted 
will depend on its strength. The liquid 
should be poured on the turf, or soil for 
tthe matter of that, as it may be applied 
to orchards whether on Grass or other- 
wise, round each tree to as far as its 
branches extend. If it is disposed to run 
off rather than soak in, make a number of 
holes, each from 2 feet to 3 feet in depth, 
under the trees with an iron bar. 








TREATMENT OF APPLE-TREES. 


In the summer of 1916 I took a garden 
containing some old big Apple-trees, 
which had evidently not been pruned since 
they were planted. In the autumn of 
1917 I pruned them very severely, cutting 
out all the old wood. Of course, I got no 
fruit in 1917, but the trees made a lot of, | 
new shoots. Should these be cut back 
now, and how much should be taken off ?— 
LEXICON, 

[You, unfortunately, omit to state 
whether the ‘trees in question are 
standards, bushes, or pyramids, and to 
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give details as to the present height and 
average diameter of the heads or spread 
of branches, as the case may be, which 
makes it somewhat difficult for us to give 
you definite advice in tthe matter. We 
are, however, anxious to do all we can to 
assist, and, therefore, give brief instruc- 
tions under three headings, which we 
hope may be of service. If these prove 
too vague, please white again, giving fuller 
information, when we will gladly advise 
you further. Assuming the trees to be 

STANDARDS, the young wood resulting 
from the severe pruning they have been 
subjected to will need to be thinned out ; 
but before doing so select the best 
situated and strongest of these for extend- 
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and to prevent the heads becoming lop- 
sided. Keep the centres fairly open so 
that light and air can penetrate freely to 
all parts of the interior, and cut back all 
surplus shoots to four buds to form future 
spurs. If the trees are inthe form of 
SUSHES, Select the necessary number of 
shoots to supply the required number of 
new branches or for extending any which 
have been cut back. In forming a bush, 
the main and subsidiary branches should 
stand not less than 8 feet at their extremi- 
ties, so that not only should there be a 
free admission of light and «air, but so 
that each branch may when mature be 
clothed from base to tip with fruiting 
spurs like a cordon-trained tree, The 


Diervilla (Weigela) Abel Carriére. 


’ 


ing branches which have been partly cut, or 
it may be headed, back some distance, as 
well as for such as may be required for 
laying the foundation of entirely new 
branches to complete the refurnishing of 
the heads. These shoots may merely need 
to be tipped or shortened somewhat, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of each parti- 
cular case, as due regard should be paid 
to the preservation of a certain amount 
of symmetry, otherwise there is a risk of 
the wood in the heads becoming unevenly 
balanced. To this end it may be neces- 
sary to shorten the shoots further back 
on one side or in one part than another, 
in order to secure the requisite balance, 





tipping and shortening should be carried 
out on the same principle as in tthe pre- 
vious case. No central branch or leader 
is required for a bush-tree. Cut back all 
surplus wood to four buds for the pur- 
pose already stated. With regard to 
PYRAMIDS, a conveniently-situated strong 
shoot must be selected to form a leader 
for the extension of the main stem in a 
vertical direction, merely tipping it. 
Then leave the best shoots where required 
on different parts of the trees, and prune 
back the surplus to four buds. ‘The short- 
ening of the retained wood must be “done 
so that when completed the trees will 
assume a pyramidal shape. The branches 
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in pyramidal-trained trees should not be 
closer together than 2 feet for reasons 
already stated. A stake is required. to 
train the leader to until it becomes stout 
enough to become self-supporting. 

A little training with respect to bush 
and pyramid trees is time well spent, as 
some varieties are inclined to grow more 
upright and compact than others. This 
is quickly accomplished with the aid of 
short stakes and tarred twine. By these 
means any shoot or branch can be brought 
down to the required position. Something 
to prevent the twine cutting the bark 
should be placed round the shoot or 
branch, and room left in ithe ties for the 
expansion of the wood. In the course of 


a few seasons the branches become set, 
and remain in position without further 








assistance in the shape of twine and 
stakes. ] 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 
DIERVILLAS. 


Eicut or nine species of Diervilla are in 
cultivation; but it is not necessary to ob- 
tain all these, except where botanical col- 
leetions of shrubs are grown, as by the 
inter-crossing of the best species a race of 
hybrids far superior to the species for 
ordinary decoration has been obtained. 
The numerous hybrids are very accommo- 
dating, for they will thrive in almost any 


“well-enriched soil, while they form very 


large bushes, and, except in a few cases, 
requiré but little pruning. A few kinds 
flower so freely that much of the wood 
gets worn out in two or three years, 
therefore it is advisable that such wood 
should be removed to allow room for as 
much young growth as possible. Varie- 
ties of this mature are benefited by an 
annual top-dressing of rotten farmyard 
manure, for the free-flowering weakens 
the plants. In any collection of hardy 
shrubs Diervillas should find a_ place. 
Good varieties for general purposes will 
be found in Hva Rathke (dark red), 
Conquéte (sofit rose-pink), Abel Carriére 
(red), here figured, candida (white), and 
Mme. Billiard (light red). 





RHODODENDRONS. 
A BULLETIN recently issued by the Arnold 
Arboretum has tthe following to say with 


reference to the culture of Rhododen- 
drons :— 

Persons desiring to cultivate these 
plants must remember that Rhododen- 


drons, including all Azaleas, cannot live 
in soil impregnated with lime. Rhodo- 
dendrons are not hardy north of Massa- 
chusetts, and south of Pennsylvania, the 
summer sun being too hot for them. The 
range, therefore, in astern North 
America where these plants can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated iis comparatively 
small, but probably the nonth-west coast of 
North America from Southern British 
Columbia to northern California is as well 
suited for these plants as any part of the 
world, and there can be grown jin addi- 
‘tion to all the varieties common in Huro- 
pean gardens the Himalayan and Chinese 
species which here in the east can only 
be kept alive in glasshouses, and in 
Hurope thrive only in a few exceptionally 
favourable places, like Cornwall or in the 
neighbourhood of the Italian lakes. 
Rhododendrons, although they are mois- 
ture-loving plants, do not thrive in un- 
drained positions; they do best in soil 
in which loam and peat have been equally 
mixed, although peat is not always essen- 
tial to the successful cultivation of these 
plants. They should be planted where 
the roots of trees cannot take away mois- 
ture from them, and the best position for 
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these plants is on the north side of but 
not too near coniferous trees. In such posi- 
tions ithey are protected from the direct rays 
of the sun in March and April, for in this 
climate where the roots are in frozen 
ground in winter and, therefore, cannot 
take up moisture, it is important to re- 
duce as much as possible winter and early 
spring evaporation from the leaves of 
evergreens growing in frozen soil which 
makes it possible to keep alive many of 
them in this country; and this is the 
reason why it is desirable here to water 
thoroughly Rhododendrons just before 
the ground freezes in the autumn. Rho- 
dodendrons imported from Europe suffer 
here from the stock on which they have 
been grafted. The almost universal 
custom among European nurserymen is 
to use Rhododendron ponticum as the 
stock for these plants because it is easily 
and quickly raised and readily grafted. 
R. ponticum is not at all hardy here, and 
there is little doubt that our want of suc- 
cess with Rhododendrons imported from 
Hurope is due, in part at least, to the 
stock on which they have been grafted 
and that the gradual or sudden death 
here of large plants which have been un- 
injured by cold or drought for twenty or 
thirty years is due to this cause. 

The familiar Rhododendrons of New 
England gardens are so-called Cataw- 
biense hybrids and were raised in Europe 
many years ago by crossing R. cataw- 
biense, a native of the highest summits of 
the Appalachian Mountains, with Hima- 
layan species, notably the scarlet-flowered 
R. arboreum. It might be expected thalt 
plants obtained from these crosses would 
be hardy in proportion to the predomin- 
ance of the American plant, but, judging 
by the colour of the flowers, this is not 
always true. Varieties like R. atro- 
sanguineum, Charles Dickens, and H. W. 
Sargent, which have flowers as bright red 
as those of R. arboreum, are among the 
hardiest of all garden Rhododendrons, 
but varieties with white or pale flowers 
are more tender than those with rose-pink 
or purple flowers, which most closely show 
the influence of the Catawbiense parent ; 
and, unfortunately, tthe varieties with 
light-coloured flowers marked at the base 
with large brown or chocolaite-coloured 
blotches, like Sapho, are not at all hardy 
here. 

The hardiness of these hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons can only be determined by trial, 
although in selecting varieties for trial it 
is safe to assume that plants with broad 
leaves resembling those of R. catawbiense, 
like Hyvyerestianum, Mrs. C. 8S. Sargent, 
roseum elegans, Henrietta Sargent, 
Catawbiense album, and all the varieties 
with light or dark purple flowers are 
likely to prove hardier than the plants 
with narrower leaves, like Mrs. John 
Clutton. 
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NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


The Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandu- 
losa).—Fine specimens of this tree are to 
be found in many parts of the Midland and 
Southern counties of Hngland, for it grows 
well in most kinds of soil, and is perfectly 
hardy. It was originally introduced in 
1751 from its native country, China, and 
has reached its largest dimensions here, 
for in China its maximum height is said 
to be about 90 feet, and trees of that alti- 
tude are met with in this country with 
trunks between 2 feet and 38 feet in dia- 
meter. From an ornamental standpoint 
its chief value lies in its large, pinnate 
leaves, Which, on young, vigorous ex- 
amples, may be over 3 feet long with 
leaflets up to 6 inches in length; on old 
trees, however, the leaves may not exceed 
15 inches in length. The flowers are not 


Pr 
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such as Mignonette, Rhodanthe, Phlox 


p 
conspicuous, but those of male plants are 
apparent by their objectionable odour, and 
for that reason it is advisable to plant 
female trees only in places where numer- 
ous specimens are required. ‘The female 
trees produce large panicles of Ash-like 
fruits which have an attractive, reddish 
tinge and give a very pretty effect. On 
account of the objectionable odour of the 
flowers of male plants care should be taken 
to use the female plant only for street and 
avenue planting, uses for which the species 
is well fitted, for it is an excellent town 
tree. As it forms a rather spreading head, 
however, and is spoilt by heavy pruning, 
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Drummondi, Viscaria, Brachycome, and 
Anagallis, are most satisfactory when 
sown in the pots in which they are to 
flower. In their case care must be taken 
not to allow too many young plants to de- 
velop, otherwise they will suffer from 
overcrowding. A second point is not to 
fill the pots too full of soil, or watering 
will be difficult to carry out in a satisfae- 
tory manner later on. kK. .Ri-W;. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Stove.—As is generally the case nowa- . 


of root cuttings, 
or 4 inches long, planted in light soil in a 
close frame, quickly form shoots. > 
timber of the tree is yellowish in colour, 
with a satiny surface, and can be used for 
a variety of purposes. 
specimens in rich soil and cutting them 
down to the ground each spring annual 


which produce very large leaves, a group 
of plants, 
good effect. 
the leaves are larger even than those of 
the type, and they are of a pendulous 
character. 
the type are to be seen at Claremont, 
Esher.—D. 





other causes, there has been an unusual 
number of casualties during the winter in 


the use of annuals. 
grow away freely, and the ~plants soon 
attain flowering size. 
annuals available for the 
numerous. 
play may be kept up for a very long time. 


are: 
milion-tinted flowers are very noticeable ; 
Anagallis of sorts, with various coloured 
chycome iberidifolia (Swan River Daisy) ; 
Cockscomb, the latter being particularly 
brilliant ; 
which grow away very freely from seed ; 
especially Agrostis, Briza, Hordeum juba- 


these may be added Impatiens in variety, 














































it ought only to be used in places where 
it will have plenty of room for develop- 
ment. It can be easily increased by means 
Sections of roots 3 inches 


days, flowering plants have to a great ex- 
tent replaced the old fine-foliaged plants 
for winter decoration. There has been 
throughout the autumn a specially good 
display of Pancratium fragrans, which has 
been useful as well for house work. Its 
perfume, however, becomes rather too pro- 
nounced when fires and lamps are lit. 
This fine bulbous plant ought not to be 
dried off. Nor does it relish frequent re- 
potting, and when there are several bulbs 
inapot, these ought not to be divided until 
it becomes absolutely necessary to do so. 
Weak soot-water is the best stimulant for 
P. fragrans. When the display of this 
plant is finally over a change will be made 
by the substitution of some of the more 
easily managed Orchids, chiefly Cypripe- 
diums of sorts and Ccelogyne cristata. 
These give good results under_ somewhat 
rough-and-ready treatment. Saintpaulia 
ionantha is always interesting, if not very 
conspicuous; and Gesneras and Begonias 
of the Lorraine tribe are alike showy and 
useful. It is merely a matter of heat to 
have Eucharis Lilies in bloom when they 
are wanted. Berried plants were formerly — 
more appreciated in the stove than is now 
the-case, chief among these being Rivina 
humilis. The berries of this plant are 
produced in clusters, reminding one in 
some degree of small. Red Currants. 
Easily raised from. seeds sown early in the 
year, neat-little pieces may be had, which 
will berry well during winter, in 5-inch 
pots. Ardisia crenata, too, can be recom- 
mended +o those who have a partiality for 
berried plants. There are both white and 
red sorts, but the latter:is by far the 
better.—W. McG. ; 


’ Hardy Ferns in pots.—Hardy Ferns are 
deservedly popular, and many. whose op- 
‘portunities of growing them in the open 
air are limited find satisfaction in culti- 
vating them in pots. Sometimes a little 
difficulty is experienced with them, and 
this note may assist those who find such a 
difficulty. It should be remembered that 
hardy Ferns in pots ripen off earlier in 
autumn than those in the open, and in ~ 
mild weather start again into growth much 
in advance of their natural time, Then 
when frost comes, the young, tender fronds 


The 
By planting young 
shoots 5 feet or 6 feet long are formed, 
so treated, having a very 


In the variety pendulifolia 


Some very fine examples of 
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ANNUALS IN THE GREENHOUSE, 
WHERE, owing to shortage of fuel or 


the greenhouse this may be made up by 
Seed sown now will 


The number of 
purpose is 
By successional sowing a dis- 


Some of the best annuals for the purpose 
Alonsoa Warscewiczi, whose ver- 


flowers; Asters in great variety; Bra- 


Celosia, both the true and feathered 


Clarkias: of sorts; Coleuses, 
Coreopsis in variety ; Grasses of sorts, 


tum, and the curious Lagurus ovatus. To 


remarkably free to bloom; Lobelia 





tenuior ; Mignonette, of which the sturdy- 
habited kinds are especially adapted for 


pot culture; Mimulus of different varie- 
ties, the quainitly-marked flowers°of which 


are always noticeable ; Nemesias of sorts, 


whose blossoms show a very wide range 
of colour, some particularly brilliant and 
others softer, but equally pleasing. The 
Nicotianas, too, make a goodly show for 
a long time, while the dwarfer kinds of 
Phlox Drummondi are also well suited 
for pot culture. The Salpiglossis are re- 
markable for the clear, decided pencilling 
towards the throat of the flowers; and, 
of course, the different forms of Schi- 
zanthus must on no account be passed 
over. Their merits as pot plants are now 
generally recognised. Rhodanthe Man- 
glesi is not only particularly attractive 
when in flower; but these blossoms may 
be dried for winter decoration. The dif- 
ferent Stocks are also of great service 
under glass as in the open ground. Vis- 
caria oculata, too, is well suited for the 
same treatment. 

Some of the subjects above enumerated, 





are, if not entirely destroyed, crippled for 


the season. All hardy Ferns in pots, there- 
fore, ought to be-stored in a cold frame 


where they will get little or no sun, and 
during severe frosts they should get some 


protection. A little dry straw or Bracken 
packed over the pots will suffice, and the 
sashes may, with advantage, be kept off 
during mild weather. In early spring the 
varieties of the Lady Fern are inclined to 
start prematurely, and it is advisable to 
leave the old fronds until all danger from 
frost has passed.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





Fuchsias in autumn.—In my early days 
these were much more grown than now. 
I well remember two gardens—one in 
Norfolk, the éther in Dorset—in which 
Fuchsias were grown either as bushes or 
on rafters in a cold house. These con- 
tinued to bloom till the end of the year. 
Having a small unheated glasshouse 
attached to my dwelling, I yearly grow a 
few small plants rooted in spring. These 
are grown in the open during the sum- 
mer, and were (early in November) very 


ornamental in 5-inch pots.—DoRSET. 


t 
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ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


—_—— - 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
HDGINGS. 
XII.—THE BLUE BINDWEED AS AN EDGING.— 
This is the one plant I cannot do without 
as an edging—most graceful of all in the 
vay it arranges itself. I also use it on 
dry walls, which it drapes as no other 
Bindweed could. Itis peculiar in living in 
some winters, though in others—like the 
last—it perishes; and so I have to keep 
some over in a_ cool-house. Failmg a 
supply, I usually go to Dimmock’s 
Nursery at Ryde. Few of the trade keep 
a stock of it. A native of the mountains 
of N. Africa, where I had the pleasure of 
seeing it in flower in a very stony waste— 
a rough place in winter, too, no doubt. 
I generally in autumn ttake up the plants 
that have formed an edging in summer, 
housing some and planting others on a 
sunny ledge of a retaining wall, in the 
hope they may live and flower thereon. 
Convolvulus mauritanicus seeds freely, 
and may also be raised from cuttings. 
Sussex. 


ROCK, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Houseleeks (Sempervivum).—‘“‘N, I.” 
(page 691) is to be congratulated upon his 
success in cultivating the Sempervivums 
in his wall. This is an excellent way to 
grow the Houseleeks, some of which do 
not stand well if exposed to much rain on 
the level, unless in extremely poor soil, 
where the wet soaks through at once. 
The cobweb Houseleeks are 
difficult to keep in variable winters, and 
walls are really the best places for them. 
Some years ago I had an old, dry stone 
wall. This was a harbour for slugs, and 
I had it pointed with mortar. Some of 
the stones projected beyond the others, 
and these were utilised for some of the 
Sempervivums. A little soil was made up 
with water to the consistency of stiff 
mortar, and put on these projecting 
stones. In this soil the Houseleeks were 
planted, these being put in an almost ver- 
tical. position. Here they throve well and 
made good masses of considerable beauty. 
—S. ARNOTT. ; 


ae 

Noccza stylosa.—Sometimes known as 
Iberis stylosa, this plant is prized more 
for its early bloom than for its effect. It 
is frequently in flower in mid-winter, 
although at its best in early spring. 
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Dwarfer than Noceza (Hutchinsia) alpina, 
it as distinct in several ways. The 
foliage, for example, more resembles that 
of the Candytufts than that of the Hutch- 
insia—the flowers are more flesh-coloured 
than white, and the stature is much less, 
the plant, indeed, rising but little above 
the soil. It is sometimes treated as a 
biennial, but is generally perennial; but 
may be lost in a hard winter. For dry 
rockwork it is a useful little plant.—S. 
ARNOTT, 

Acantholimon glumaceum.—This is the 
best known of a pretty, though not par- 
ticularly showy, genus, and also the most 
vigorous. When seen as a good-sized 
clump it is quite effective, forming a big 
spiny cushion from which spring numerous 
spikes of flowers of a soft pink. It can be 
propagated from cuttings taken off with a 
heel in early autumn, but they do not root 
very readily. Some of the growths may 
be half torn off and covered with a very 
sandy compost worked in among them and 
watered well. By the spring many of the 
growths will be rooted. The plant likes a 
hot, well-drained position,—N. L. 


The Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
granulata).—The winter growth of this 


‘beautiful native Saxifrage is one of the 


most. charming features of the rock 


The Blue African Bindweed (Convolvulus mauritanicus ) as an 


garden when the days are. shortest. It 
seems to thrive anywhere—in sun _ or 
shade, dry land or wet—and it is as fine 
in the wild garden as it is in the well- 
tended border. Yet it has never—with 
me, at any rate—become a nuisance. 
There is a double form, which, though the 
blossoms last longer, is I think no im- 
provement on the type.—A. T. JonHnson. 


Polygonum Brunonis. — I like this 
easily-grown plant, as it blooms in the 
autunm when flowers are scarce, and its 
blooming season is such a long one. Not 
only are the numerous spikes of rosy 
flowens pretty, but those which have gone 
off take on a fine brownish-red hue, which 
contrasts very effectively with the fresh 
rosy spikes, making a pleasing picture. 
This plant looks best in a large clump.— 


Dracocephalum _tanguticum. — The 
spikes of deep purple flowers of this 
species are very welcome in the autumn 
when the rock garden is somewhat bare; 
and as the plant makes a neat little bush, 
the effect 1s pleasing. It likes a sunny 
position, and is not particular as to soil, 
doing well with me in a dry position. It 
can be propagated from seed or cuttings 
quite easily.—N. L. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Are wild birds injurious?—TI think BH. T. 
Bolton (p.°675) is right in: regarding the 
insect, ete., eating birds as doing more 
good than harm. Even in Cornwall we 
lost, I should say, 90 per cent. of the 
thrushes and blackbirds. Many used to 
haunt my garden last year, but this year I 
have seen but an odd one, and the slugs 
have become a terrible pest, doing far more 
damage than the birds ever caused. Of 
course, we must net Strawberries, or the 
birds would destroy the fruit, but, on the 
other hand, the slugs destroy more, and 
one cannot net them out. I like the birds, 
but, apart from that, I consider that they 
are indispensable as pest destroyers, even 
though at times they may be pests them- 
selves. I shall have to keep a few ducks 
to clear out the slugs that have increased 
so much in the absence of their natural 
enemies.—W. J. FARMER. 

The value of birds.—Regarding seedlings 
of the Cabbage family I think that Mr. W. 
McGuffog will find a cure for the depreda- 
tions of sparrows and chaffinches if he 
will damp the seed with machine oil and 
dust over with red lead before sowing. In 











edging. 


bygone days we used to net the seedlings 
in order to keep off the birds, but I find 
treating the seeds as above is less trouble 
and more effectual. I have often seen 
small holes in ripening Pears, and always 
found woodlice sticking in the holes. It 
looks to me as if the blue tits are blamed 
for something they are not guilty of. Per- 
haps fruit growers would find on closer 
observation that the tits are after their 
natural food, and thus doing us a good 
turn by ridding us of the woodlice.—S. 
GorDON, Monreith. 

The grey. squirrel. — Reports from 
various quarters, including the note on 
the Walnut on page 614, point to the 
damage done by these animals. Those 
responsible for the introduction of the 
grey squirrel should learn to be more 
careful in the future. The grey squirrel 
seems to be of a far more aggressive 
nature than our own British species, and 
is rapidly driving that away. Parallel 
cases of exotic animals ousting the native 
kinds and proving a far greater nuisance 
than these are to be found in the Hano- 
verian rat, now met with everywhere ; 
and in the great loss of crops caused by 
ee and sparrows in Australia,— 

wy Le 
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NOTES FROM. WORCESTERSHIRE. 


MAKING A TAME GARDEN , WILD.—It is re- 
freshing to learn that my old friend 
“M. LL. W.” is making ~ yet another 
garden. Is this the third or the fourth since 
the days of the tiny oblong on the hillside 





acid.” In Worcestershire we should not 

dream of characterising the fresh and» > 
delicious acidity of Wellington by the 
term ‘‘sour,’”? which we should apply to 
the fruit of a Crab growing in a hedge- 












GARDEN FOOD. 


—— 


A NEW WAY OF COOKING 


HARICOTS. row. 


THe chief argument against the adoption 
of cereal foods is that they take so long 
to cook and are often found difficult of 
digestion ; while the poor complain of the 
amount of coal or gis required to cook 

‘Lentils, Peas, Haricot Beans, and other 
kinds of Beans. 


DR. PEDLEY’S RECIPE.—Soaking for a day 
and a night in cold water is one way of 
shortening the time of boiling; but far 
simpler is the process advocated by Dr. 
Pedley, of Rangoon, an acknowledged 
authority on dietetics, who, during a short 
stay in England has worked so hard and 
given such practical advice regarding the 
cooking and use of cereals that it seems 
a pity that much of this valuable prac- 
tical knowledge is not printed and issued 
for general distribution by our food 
authorities. Dr. Pediley’s recipe is to put 
a handful of any kind of dry Beans, Peas, 
or Lentils into a shallow basin full of 
water, and let them soak for a day or two, 
then, throwing away the water, cover 
them with a cloth and keep them damp 
until they germinate, and little sprouts of 
half an inch long have grown. By this 
process of germination tke starch of the 
seed is converted into maltose—a change 
set up by the diastise of the cells which 
surround the growing germ just as the 
starch of Barley grain is turned into malt. 
The seeds then become quite soft, having 
swelled and absorbed about their own 
bulk of water, and the outer tough coat 
is detached. In this state they can be 
cooked by boiling for a much shorter time. 


A HINT TO THE’ sTORES.—Dr. Pedley 
points out that in the Burmese markets 
Beans and Peas can always be purchased 
in this sprouting state, an example that 
might be followed by our great stores, 
which might institute the sale of pulses 
treated in this manner, prepared on a 
wholesale scale in a malthouse like the 
Barley used for making beer. Dried 
malted Beans, Peas, and Lentils might 
then’ be quickly cooked, and would be 
easily digested, while losing none of their 
nourishing properties. Still, failing this 
innovation, the process is one that i¢4 
easily undertaken by any housewife, who. 
will find that, after soaking, the Beans 
would sprout in about 48 hours if placed 
in a warm cupboard near the kitchen fire- 
place, where the temperature should be 
between 60 degs. and 70 degs. Certainly 
the experiment is well worth trying, espe- 
cially when one realises how many palat- 
able dishes such pulses’ provide. These 
include Peas-pudding, baked Beans and 
Tomatoes—the latter made by baking a 
mixture of Haricot and Butter Beans in 
a casserole dish three parts full of water, 
and when tender adding about half a pint 
of Tomato sauce and an ounce of dripping, 
‘which should be well stirred in and sea- 
soned with pepper and salt. If liked, 
curry or Parsley sauce or thick brown 
gravy may be substituted for Tomato 
sauce. 

[Beans of the Haricot and like races 
are so often ill-cooked with us that the 
above plan, told by Mrs. Adams in the 
“Daily Chronicle,” is well worth follow- 
ing. A vast amount of valuable food is 
_ wasted through our ways of serving in a 
hard, indigestible, state, French and 
Italian cooks overcome the hardness too 
often present in our cookery; but the 
Burmese way seems worthy of trial.—W.] 


































at Bathwick, the genesis of that enter- 
taining little volume—‘A garden in the 
suburbs ’’? 
garden wild (see issue of December 29th) 
I am struggling (with a parsimonious 
supply of labour) to make a wild garden 
tame. My little estate of 5; acres has 
suffered at least ten years’ neglect, and 
in its séquestered nooks, rabbits, Blue- 
bells, and Bracken flourish, while the 
light, warm soil betrays its deficiency of 
lime by growing fine crops of Foxgloves 
and Corn Spurry immediately it is dug. 
Rabbits are the most. serious nuisance, 
and, although I wage a perpetual warfare 
upon them, I cannot yet see any signs 
that their numbers are depleted. Within 
a week of planting, some young Apple- 
trees on. the Paradise were — slightly 
gnawed, so to-day (January 5th) 1. have 
painted all the stems and lower branches 
with a mixture that will I think deter the 
rabbits from any further mischief. It is 
one that my great-uncle, Rev. E. Bart- 
rum, D.D., always used to paint his trees 
with every winter, and the recipe is given 
on page 36 of his excellent handbook, 
“The Book of Pears and Plums,” and 
runs as follows: ‘‘One bushel of lime, 
half a bushel of soot, a quart of parafiin, 
a pail of cow dung, a pail of clay ; melted 
grease is sometimes added, and the whole 
worked into a paint, and then put on the 
trees.” For grease I have used tallow, 
and though I obtained it first hand from a 
local candle factory, it cost one shilling 
per lb., or one penny per Jb. more than I 
was charged for margarine on the same 
date. 


OATMEAL PORRIDGE.—‘‘ W.’s’’ notes on 
“The pest food of our islands’’ (issue 
December 29th) gave me_ considerable 
pleasure, as I believe with him that oat- 
meal is one of the finest foods that Nature 
has placed at man’s disposal, and T always 
start the morning with a dish of it. 
However, after long experience, I have 
found that very Coarse oatmeal never 
agrees with me so well as freshly-ground 
Oat flour. It is always well cooked in a 
double saucepan.(made each night), and I 
ean echo the sound advice of ‘ W.” to 
eat it with a rusk or toast, so as to en- 
sure mastication. Honey is, no doubt, 
preferable to sugar (IT have a great dis- 
like to salt). 


ApeLE WELLINGTON.—I disagree with 
the advice tendered to readers of GARDEN- 
inc to exclude such varieties as Welling- 
ton from orchards. If anyone prefers a 
baked Blenheim Orange to a baked Well- 
ington, I will not gainsay him, so long as 
TY am free to exercise my own choice. I 
like the wholesome, crisp acidity of Well- 
ington, and I know a friend who always 
keeps his until March or April, and then 
commences to eat these same Wellingtons 
raw, without sugar or any other addi- 
tions. Surely both W. R. and Mr. Farmer 
must know the most acid Apple can be 
rendered delicious without the use of 
sugar at all. Nature has provided them 
with sweetness at their elbow in the shape 
of a hive of bees, and if they will tell 
their cook ito core the Wellingtons and in 
the space thus made insert a teaspoonful 
of honey and a little piece of butter the 
size of a Hazel Nut, they will find that 
our forefathers knew what they were 
doing when they preserved to us the 
splendid old Wellington. What astonishes 
me is that Mr. Farmer should confuse 
the meaning of the words “sour and 


While she is making a tame 


of good ale and some brown sugar. 





ARTHUR R. GOODWIN. 
Kidderminster. 

[All may keep their Wellington or other 
Apples they like. Our work is te show the 
good fruit, not sour or acid, and needing 
no addition of any kind. Honey does not 
agree with all.—Eb.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Native life and food.—I think I have 
seen more strangeness the last two days 
than I have ever seen before in the same 
length of time—the completely idle animal 
life of the St. Jago niggers and halt 
castes, ete., struck me as the most de- 
cidedly different existence from what IL 
have ever seen. The Portuguese soldiers, 
with their correct uniforms, and weak, 
serious visages, I have seen the like of in 
France; the poor slap-dab buildings, I 
know the correspondencies of; even the . 


vegetation I have mostly seen before, though 


never looking comfortable; but this loll- 
ing, swimming, dreaming, vacuous life I 
never had a notion of before. These 
creatures seem bred in the earth from 
contact of the sun; born, live, die, and 
are buried in the sun’s heat. All strong, 
healthy, and well built, some are of ex- 
quisite symmetry and perfect form. Isaw 
women that would be a mine of value to 
an artist, and children that reminded me 
of Titania’s Indian fancy, so -round, 
sweet-faced, and perfect. These crea- 
tures live on Bananas, Sugar-cane, Pota- 
toes, and Cocoa-nuts, which they need 
scarcely do more than gather. — T. 
Woolner’s Life. 

A Scot’s way with porridge.—No Scotch- © 
man, would eat porridge that was reduced 
to a slaked lime condition by an hour’s 
boiling. ‘twenty minutes is the time, and 
lots of the labourers in Scotland do not 
boil the meal at all—simply pour boiling 
water on it, the result being “prose,” a 
capital and long-sustaining. meal. Lo make 
Seotch porridge—and it is a Seoteh dish, 
and best, too, if made of  ‘‘ Scotch oat- 
menl?’—have the water boiling, and put a 
preakfastcupful of meal to a quart, with 
a teaspoonful of salt. Boil for twenty 
minutes and eat with milk or fruit-juice, 
put, for my own part, preferably a glass 
Goose- 
berry jam is used by some, and ‘very 
palatable with porridge I believe it is---In: = 
my opinion the delicious flavour of. oat- 
meal is lessened by too long boiling.— 
A. D. WEBSTER. 

The Pecan Nut.—Mr. J. Wilkinson 
Diliott, writing from Pittsburg, Says :— 
‘““T am sending you by post some improved 
Pecan Nuts, which I hope will reach you ~~ 
in due season, but we find transportation 
of all kinds very uncertain these days. It 
looks now as if we would be compelled to ~ 
abandon all attempts at importing this — 
coming year. Pecans selling in Liverpool 
in August could not be of this season's 
crop, and I do not believe they ripeninany — 
state until October. The Nuts are grown q 
principally in the Southern States and in 
California.” 

Potato Purple Perfection.—Have any 
readers a word to say in favour of Pota- 
toes of a pink or purple colour, like the 
above, praised to me by a grower—a neigh- 
bour?. I have some early memory of a | 
good pink Potato in Treland, which baked — 
well and was of good flavour.—W. ; 

‘A good cropper.— The Banana is said to | 
produce to the acre forty-four times as 
much food as the Potato and one hundred 
and thirty times as much as Wheat. ~ 7 
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and the replanting of the outside, more 





- ignored the weedy members of the race, 


weedy characteristics have been elimi- 


Beauty of Colwall, or what you will—it- 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THH BEST STARWORTS FOR 
CUTTING. 


GREAT improvement has been made among 
the Starworts (Michaelmas Daisies) dur- 
ing recent years, with the result that the 
additions to the race have promoted a 
more rational method of cultivation. 
Formerly the most neglected of hardy 
herbaceous perennials, they were despised 
because of a weediness which was but the 
outcome of the neglect itself. To-day all 
is changed, new and improved varieties 
have superseded the old, their popularity 
the direct outcome of those methods of cul- 
tivation which, answering well for other 
important groups of hardy plants—Phlox, 
Pyrethrum, and Delphinium—were for 
years denied to these. It is not that the 


neglect are seen, if from causes wholly 
distinct. How long the plants will en- 
dure and continue to provide representa- 
tive displays of flowers will depend not a 
little upon the varieties, but equally, prob- 
ably more so, on the nature of the soil. 
Those in shallow and light loams over 
gravel will quickly show signs of distress 
during a season of drought, those in cool, 
deep loams enduring much longer. 

Some may say: What have the fore- 
going cultural hints to do with the text? 
Just this: Cultivation—i.e., annual divi- 
sion and replanting—conduces to a leafier 
plant and a stem which takes up water 
more readily ; while neglect of it, conduc- 
ing to stem-hardness, permits the stem to 
take. up moisture much less readily. 
Hence, something certainly hinges on cul- 
tivation, though such hard, woody- 
stemmed sorts as the varieties of Novie 


October, they are among the best of 
border plants. Of more than ordinary 
merit are the best of the 

ASTER ERICOIDES set—none more popular, 
whether for the border or for cutting. 
Three feet or so high, elegant in habit, 
and with a stay-at-home rootstock, their 
myriads of Daisy-like flower-heads, ex- 
tending in spray-like formation, render 
them ideal for any purpose of decoration. 
The amateur growing them for the first 
time will be surprised to find that a small 
clump of 3 inches across will, if let alone 
and not tied into a besom-like bunch, de- 
velop into a flower-head of nearly 3 feet 
diameter, which at its best will be among 
the prettiest things in the garden. In 
planting, therefore, more room should be 
given than is customary for the erect- 
growing sorts. For cutting, the lateral 
spraylets are of much service, if without 





Starwort 


hybridiser or seedling-raiser has entirely 
or that as a result of their labours the 


nated in any degree. Too all those of 
the Novi Belgii set — be it a Climax, 


clings as tenaciously as of yore, as a 
season’s growth will quickly reveal the 
spreading, mat-forming, rampant char- 
acteristics of all such. Annual division 


vigorous portions of the old plant are the 
safest and swiftest cure for all excess of 





lateral growth, and while making for 


neatness, also ensures a finer floral de- 
- yelopment and that freshness and health 
of leaf and stem which in normal times 


mean much in the well-kept border. 


To-day, however, such niceties of cultiva- 


tion are not possible, and in more than 


one instance the evidences of old-time 


Climax. Picture on wall (Zinnias) by Fantin. 


Anglie appear less affected by it than the 
varieties of other wellemarked sections. 
In any list of sorts well suited to 
cutting I should unhesitatingly place ithe 
Italian Starwort (A. Amellus) and its best 
forms. A good spray of any of them is 
ample for an ordinary vase, and gener- 


-ally the varieties of the group have a 


yalue which the florist 
has not been slow to discover. For 
this same reason they are grown by 
market men, and what suit these as a 
Glass usually sell well and are endowed 
with a certain general utility. Progress, 
Perry’s Favourite, and Surprise are some 
of the best of the pink shades, while 
Framfield, Ultramarine, and Distinction 
may be included among deep violet or 
purple shades. ‘The varieties named also 
afford a welcome succession in time of 
flowering. Rather more than 2 feet in 
height, and blooming from August to 


“lightting-up ’’ 


the fine effect of the full-length growths. 
Quite in the front rank of these graceful 
sorts is Desire, and if one only were re- 
quired, that would be my _ selection. 
White Heather, Silver Queen, and Profu- 
sion are, hewever, other good white- 
flowered sorts useful for variety and a 
long season of flowering. Delight, too, is 
very beautiful, and too good to be omitted. 
Hon. HE. Gibbs, with shower bouquets of 
lavender-grey, is a taller-growing sort, 
reaching to nearly 5 feet high. The new 
additions to this group I have not yet 
tried. The 

ASTER CORDIFOLIUS varieties are very 
beautiful as a whole, more woody of stem 
than the last, and reaching 5 feet high and 
often more. Their cloud-like masses of 


‘blossoms are seen at their best in the gar- 


den where they occupy a place alone. 
For cutting, I should unhesitatingly give 
preference to the A. ericoides varieties, 
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A. e. albulus, Edwin Beckett, elegans, 
and Ideal are some of the best. Esther, 
of the Pleiad type, of delicate pink colour 
and Heath-like habit, is worthy of note. 
The 

Novi-BeLcir set constitutes a very 
numerous company, and of these a rigid 
selection generally suffices for all pur- 
poses. Climax (see illustration) is one of 
the handsomest, its nearly two-inch wide 
flowers, of a clear light-blue, rendering 
it attractive in any border. It is, how- 
ever, late in flowering, and while valu- 
_ableatatime when somany of its class are 
past, an early-flowering Climax would be 
more than welcome. Climax is as good as 
it is distinct, and superior in habit of 
_ growth to many, a fact that the would- 
be raiser of new sorts should not be slow 
to recognise if he would raise the Novi- 
Belgii Starworts of the future above the 
level of not a few of those we know to- 
day. - Agnes Vernett is a seedling from 
Climax, of richer blue tone, though less 
large. The Queen (blush-white) has 
- flower-heads almost as large as those of 
Climax, and White Climax has much to 
commend it generally. Nancy Ballard 
(deep mauve), Silver Queen (silver grey), 
Mabs (grey), Mrs. Heneage (perhaps the 
richest blue yet raised), R. H. Hay (a 
compact-habited sort of an exquisite rose- 
pink shade), Robert Parker (large 
lavender-blue, of good branching habit), 
Colwall Pink, and Chastity (white) are a 


few among desirable sorts. To this set 
also belong the 
DOUBLES. Or SEMI-DOUBLES, of — Which 


Beauty of Colwall was the first. It is of 
lavender-blue shade, the plant about 4 feet 
or so high. Cloudy Blue (33 feet) and 
Glory of Colwall (lilac) are others of the 
useful semi-double set. To these must be 
added Joan Vaughan, a double of mauve- 
blue tone, which gained an Award of 
Merit in October last. It is an undoubted 
acquisition. HK). H. JENKINS. 


DIGGING HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


I sHOULD like to enter a protest against 
the absurd practice of annually digging 
herbaceous borders and choice shrub- 
beries. The practice may possibly be 
allowed in rough shrubberies where the 
bare spaces between shrubs are large and 
frequent. :!though even here it would be 
decidedly better to carpet the ground with 
some of the Vircas or Hypericums, but 
it must never be tolerated among thickly- 





grouped choice things. A good annual 
surface mulching is the best thing for the 
herbaceous border, and it will also be 


found advisable to mulch all beds con- 
taining American plants on a light soil 
and porous subsoil. Fer the herbaceous 
border nothing is better than the old 
material thrown out of Cucumber or 
Melon pits if it consisted when made up 
of about two parts leaves to one of stable 
manure. The leafy element should be 
_fairly well decomposed, as if dried with 
the sun and wind it is apt to get biown 
_aboutand causea litter. This mulching is 
as well placed on borders as soon as pos- 
sible after they are cleared in late 
autumn ; a little protection is hereby pro- 
vided, and the inmates of the border are 
also benefited by the-washing down of the 
juices from the mulching with the first 
heavy rain. MHalf-dried cow manure 
where obtainable is the best mulching for 
beds of American ‘plants. It should not, 
. however, be used on herbaceous borders ; 
it is often full of insects, tiny slugs, wire- 
worms, and maggots, which would play 
sad havoe with young and tender growths. 

MUTILATING SHRUBS.—While on the sub- 
ject of root-mutilation, it may be well to 
extend the protest to the manner in which 
the winter-pruning, or rather shearing, of 
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shrubs is sometimes performed. Wyen if 
the natural growth of the shrub is some- 
what stiff and formal, there can be little 
reason for intensifying the same by close 
clipping. Mounds of turf formed into the 
shape of umbrellas and balloons would 
be just as ornamental as some shrubs 
after the shearer has been at work on 
them. The protest has reference to young 
shrubs which from the time of planting 
are thus cruelly treated in some gardens. 
Bad enough when applied to common 
«shrubs, the system is even worse in the 
case of summer-leafing flowering shrubs. 
sy the side of promenades in the neigh- 
bourhood of some of our towns I have 
seen these cut in hard every year. 
A. G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fragrance in the garden.—There seems 
in some gardens to be much more attention 





paid to flowers.which have bright. and 


striking colours thah to those whose prin- 
cipal recommendation is their fragrance. 
Bright effects in our at times depressing 
climate are by no means to be deprecated. 
There are many plants which combine 
beauty, even if only in a comparative de- 
gree, with perfume, and in a general way 
it will be found that these are easily 
grown. Sweet Peas and Mignonette, 
Pinks and Stocks, Aloysia citriodora and 
Rosemary, Roses and Lilies, Rockets and 

jallflowers, Lavender and Sweet Brier, 
Nicotianas and Heliotropes, all seem to 
fall naturally into pairs, and there are 
many more. One plant I miss ‘from many 
gardens which I visit—the Musk, which 
flourishes here like a weed in damp 
corners.—A ScoTTisH GARDENER. 


Ornamental Grasses for cutting. — 
Grasses, as a rule, are not very often met 
with in the garden; but a few of them are 
useful for mixing ‘with .such as Poppies, 
Sweet Peas, and flowers which require 
light relief cener, ally. Seeds ought to be 
sown in April in any spare part of the 
garden, and it is advised that these 
Grasses be kept together, allowing a bed 
to each variety. Useful sorts of these 
ornamental Grasses include Agrostis 
nebulosa, Briza gracilis, B. maxima, Stipa 
pinnata, Coix Lachryme, Hordeum juba- 
tum, and Eragrostis elegans.—KirkK. 


Lobelia fulgens.—Now is the time to in; 
crease the stock of this useful perennial 
Lobelia. It may be left out safely in 
some districts; but in others, damp and, 
no doubt, the atitacks of slugs render its 
existence rather precarious. It is better, 
therefore, to lift a quantity of stools and 
winter them in boxes in a cold frame. 
Tear these stools apart about this season 
and rebox the shoots, all of which may 
be secured with roots if the division is 
earefully done.—W. McG. 





Ceum montanum.—This, though not so 
striking as some of its larger relatives, is 
very pretty, with its bright-yellow flowers 


nestling among its neat-tufted foliage, as” 


well as when the blooms haye, been re- 
placed by the pretty, silky sééd-heads. It 
is not difficult to grow.’ ut must not be 
crowded up, nor must it be-in too hot a 
position. A few pieces of stone about the 
roots are a great aid to its doing well.— 
INS GY, 


Crocus gargaricus.—This is one of the 
brightest of all the orange-yellow Cro- 
cuses, but variable to some extent in its 
shades. The Bithynian form is said. to 
be the brightest, and some corms I had 
sent me from that locality were of excep- 
tional brilliancy. The flowers of C. gar- 
garicus are small, and in this correspond 

with the little corms, which one would 
sometimes hardly expect to produce 
flowers.—Kss. 


think that plants derive any nutriment — 
got, slugs, and earth-worms. 
occasion I divided my 


against the above-named pests :—(1) Car-_ 


ture of quick-lime, soot, and wood ashes. 





_3 inches, 


ampton Wonder 
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ACETYLENE GAS REFUSE FOR ~~ 
VEGETABLES. 
I HAVE used this many times, and I do not 


from it, but as a vermin killer it is un- ~ 
surpassed for the wire-worm, Onion mag- 
I have used 
it both before and after it had been used 
for-the making of acetylene gas, and it 
proved successful in both cases. On one 
garden into three 
parts and tried the following remedies 


bide of calcium, (2) gas lime, (3) a mix- 


The crop grown on the ground that had — 
been treated with the carbide of caleium 
proved to be the best, which shows thatthe — 
carbide had done its work effectively. 
The carbide of calcium was sprinkled over — 
the ground before the trenching in the 
autumn and the ground was forked over — 
before planting to allow any gas formed 
by the carbide to escape, but I did not 
water the plants until necessar ys and they 
kept their natural colour. 


Where growing plants show signs of 
being attacked by these pests the lump 
carbide may be used, and I have found 
this quite as successful as the spent. I 
broke the lumps into small pieces about 
the size of a marble and dibbled them in 
between the rows to the depth of about 
and at intervals of 9 inches. 
The plants were not more than 18 inches — 
apart. The gas formed by the damp soil 
will search the ground before escaping 
through the surface; this does not hurt — 
the plants at wall. In the course of a 
couple of weeks the plants will be get- 
ting their natural colour back again. In 
cases where holes were made for plants, I ¢ 
found it better to put a small piece at the 
bottom of each hole as it is thoroughly 
spent before the roots can get to it. Tam — 
unable to say whether it actually kills the — 
pests, but it is centainly a successful 
remedy.—H. B. in The Field. ee 





VEGHTABLES FOR CORNWALL. 
I HAVE a small garden, and have some 
seed Potatoes ; but Iam inclined to think — 
a change of seed is desirable. What 
early Potatoes are the best and most pro- — 
lific? Some say Midlothian, Karly is the — 
best. A few hints on the best vegetables 
would be welcome. I live 53 miles from © 
Newquay.—ERNEST VIVIAN. : 4 

[A frequent change of seed Potatoes is 
desirable if continued good results are 
looked for. The variety named by you— — 
Midlothian Early—is very productive, and — 
should do well with you. Sharpe’s Ex- 
press and Sir J. Liewellyn are two white — 
kidney-shaped sorts, which, under good — 
cultivation, are equally as prolific as the | 
foregoing. King George and South-  — 
are two good second _ 
early sorts worthy of your consideration. - 
We were much impressed with the appear- 
ance of the last-named last year. Great 
Scot is highly spoken of, also Golden — 
Wonder and Arran Chief, These. are — 
maincrop varieties, and well worthy of. 
trial if you have not grown them. 4 

With regard to vegetable seeds in ~~ 
general, it would be invidious on our part — 
to mention novelties offered by the leading » . 
seed firms. These you could ascertain by 
perusing the seed lists issued by the 
various firms, copies ef which will be sent 
you on making application. From obser- 
vations and notes taken last season, the 
following are a few kinds of vegetables of 
sterling merit and suited to the needs of | 
allotment holders:—Among. Beet crops, 
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¥ crude state, it is injurious. 
~ soils this manure forms a good mulch, 
_ checking evaporation and helping to retain 
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Cheltenham Green-top was the best of the 
long-rooted type.  Garrots of the Inter- 
mediate type, under various names, were 
superior to the long-rooted kinds. Of the 
Shorthorn varieties, Model and Champion 
were excellent. Fine samples of Tender 
and True, Prizetaker, and Hollow Crown 
Parsnips were noted. Onions were disap- 
pointing, but for autumn sowing you can- 
not beat Giant Lemon Rocca; while for 
spring sowing, Bedfordshire Champion 
and James’s Keeping are two very reli- 
able sorts. Ailsa Craig and Oranston’s 
Hxcelsior are the two best for sowing now 
in heat, and transplanting in April. 
Prizetaker Leeks were the best seen. ‘The 
French Bean more extensively grown 
than any other variety was Canadian 
Wonder.. Leviathan and Green Windsor 
were the best among Broad Beans. 
Among Searlet Runners, Ne Plus Ultra 
and Prizewinner furnished the best 
samples. Of ‘Cabbages, Hllam’s Early 
was largely grown; while the principal 
variety of Cauliflower seen was Autumn 
Giant. Snowball and. Orange Jelly Tur- 
nips were good. Allotment holders should 
also make a point of growing the garden 
Swede for winter use, as well as Kohl 
Rabi, of which many excellent samples 
were to be seen. Perpetual Spinach, too, 


found favour with a good many, and was 


well grown. The owners will, no doubt, 
find it valuable this. spring. Brussels 
Sprout Dwarf Gem was so frequently met 
with that it is evidently a favourite with 
plot-holders. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Diseased Potato.—Kindly say if you 
consider this Potato fit to eat? The 
_ variety is Templar, and almost half are as 
sample. The haulm was sprayed three 
times. Is it the common Potato disease ? 
The outside of Potato appears perfect.— 


'— ‘TEMPLAR, 


[The Potato is attacked by the disease 
called “internal disease.’ It is supposed 
that this condition is brought about by 
bad conditions of cultivation, especially 
in relation to the water supply during a 
critical period of growth. There is 


nothing in the Potato. likely to be detri- 


mental, if it be palatable when cooked ; 
but it will certainly not look appetising. 


on The tubers so affected should not be used 


for seed, and next season every effort 
‘should be made to get the soil into good 
heart and to keep the surface thoroughly 


- cultivated.] 


Peat Moss litter as manure (Peat 
Moss).—It is always necessary that Peat 
Moss litter manure be turned about once 
a fortnight or thereabouts to liberate any 
crude element in it without inducing 
fermentation, as when that happens there 
is a great loss of ammonia. Those who 
treat the manure in this way speak well 
of it, whereas, when put on the soil in a 
On light, dry 


moisture. It has been used alt Kew as a 


i top-dressing, but only after it has been 
i exposed to the air for about six months 


and turned several times. Some of the 


3 flower beds were manured with it. The 


effect on the plants that were put into 


_ those beds was markedly .deleterious. 
a The plants failed to start into growth 


> 


and many of them weakened and. died. 
Dr. Voelcker, who made an analysis of 
the manure, came to the conclusion that 
the ill-effects are due to the acidity in 
_the manure, and suggested that very 
i'kely if the manure were kept for some 
Jong time it would become more aerated 
And oxidised, and would not show the ill- 
effects noticed at Kew. 


iy, 
4 





-nanthus fragrans 


is felt upon the soil. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


IN BLOOM Frspruary 5ru.—Winter Aconites, 
Snowdrops (in variety), Cyclamen Coum, 
Tris histrioides major, I. stylosa, Helle- 
borus niger (Christmas Rose), Anemone 
Hepatica, A. coronaria, Ericas (in 
variety), Andromeda japonica, A. flori- 
bunda, Hamamelis arborea, Berberis 
japonica, Jasminum nudiflorum, Chimo- 
(Winter Sweet), TIor- 
sythia suspensa, I’. spectabdilis, 
Blagayana, D. Mezereum, Garrya ellip- 
tica, Laurustinus. 


THE WEEK’S work.—At the time of 
writing the weather is still very mild, and 
all protecting materials have been. re- 
moved from shrubs and plants considered 
tender. Although it is advisable to be on 
the safe side, protection is often carried 
too far, and many good plants are ruined 
by coddling. If the protecting materials 
are kept close at hand they can easily be 
put on again on the least suspicion of the 
recurrence of sharp frosts. Seldom has 
the Winter Jasmine (J. nudiflorum) been 
finer than through January this year. 
For the last three or four weeks it has 
been a glorious mass of yellow. 'T'o see it 
at its best it should be planted in large 
maisses, and if intertwined amongst. Ivy 
or Cotoneaster the effect is very pleasing. 
The Ivy, with its green leaves, and the 
Cotoneaster, bearing numbers of red 
berries, make an excellent setting. If 
allowed to grow freely. during the sum- 
mer, the Jasmine produces long shoots, 
which stand out some distance from the 
wall. As soon as the plants pass out of 
flower all may be cut in close. 

Any planting of summer-leafing. trees 
and shrubs contemplated should be done 
without delay, so that fresh roots may be 
formed before the winds often experienced 
in March are with us. A good mulching 
is even more necessary than when the 
work is done in the autumn. Hyperi- 


cum calycinum (St. John’s Wort) makes 


a capital border to a shrubbery, or if a 
border as too formal, a few clumps here 
and there in the front are very effective. 
It flowers well under the shade of trees, 
and is also useful as a groundwork with a 
few of the taller H. Moserianum inter- 
spersed between them. The stock may 
easily be increased by lifting and dividing 
the clumps, taking care not to break the 
brittle underground stems. If Roses still 
have to be planted, no time should be lost 
in carrying out the work, as it is necessary 
to establish them early. A good rich 
root-run should be provided for all Roses, 
and when planting, the soil should be 
made firm around the roots, with the 
collar of each plant well below the soil. 
This induces the real Rose plant to root 
and become independent of the stock on 
which it is budded or grafted. Where 
Roses on their own roots are obtainable, 
they are much to be preferred to worked 
plants. The plants are naturally much 
smaller; but provided the wood is hard 
and well-ripened, they make rapid pro- 
gress as soon as the influence of the sun 
Own-root Roses do 
not require a soil such as is absolutely 
sential for successful Rose growth wpon 
rier roots, and anyone with a light soil 
would do well to give them a trial. I 
have proved that Roses on their own roots 
can be adapted to any soil by employing 
reasonable care in preparing the ground. 
Other points in their favour are a longer 
life, a greater resistancé to severe 
weather, no ‘‘robbers,’’ and more succes- 
sional shoots during summer and autumn. 
Seeds of Verbena sown now in pans placed 
in gentle heat will make good plants for 
putting out at the end of May, It is im- 
portant not to hurry the seedlings by ex- 
cessive heat. Seeds are procurable from 
reliable sources, with a good choice of dis- 
tinct colours, coming very largely true. 


F. W. GaLworp. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


Daphne 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Celery.—The ground lately occupied by 
Celery should now be levelled down, 
forked over, or dug, according to the 
nature of the soil, and left to become 
weathered against the time for the sowing 
of Onions or whatever purpose it has been 
decided to use the site for. The quantity 
of manure usually employed for Celery 
and the deep moving which the soil re- 
ceives in connection therewith render the 
site an excellent one for Onions or for any 
other crop. The latest Celery, unless the 
ground is actually required, is best left in 
the trench for a few weeks longer, when 
what remains may be lifted and laid in 
under a north wall or fence. If an early 
supply is required next autumn, seed of a 
variety which turns in quickly, such as 
Solid White or Early Rose, should be 
sown now. This should be placed in 
gentle warmth, and when the plants ap- 
pear stood close up to the light. 


Celery trenches.—With a view to saving 
time later on, it is a good plan to get the 
trenches opened for this season’s crop. 
The manure can also be got in and the 
trenches finished off, which will place them 
at disposal for the growing of some shal- 
low-reoted crop, while the ground between 
them can be manured and dug ready for 
Peas or for whatever it is antended to 
erow there. The soil thrown out and 
banked up on either side of the trenches 
comes in handy for the growing of Let- 
tuces or anything that comes off before 
the soil is required for moulding. 

Shallots and Garlic.—Both should be 
planted in shallow drills 9 inches and 
G inches apart respectively in the rows, 
the latter to stand 15 inches to 18 inches 
apart, according to space at disposal. 
The hulbs should be pressed firmly into 
the drills, and the soil afterwards levelled 
down with a hoe or rake. 


Girasoles. — To economise time. and 
labour a few weeks hence, these may now 
be planted. If the ground is poor give 
it a dressing of manure, when the digging 
and the planting of the tubers may be 
done at one and the jsame time. If 
already dug, the tubers may be dibbled in 
from 18 inches to 24 inches apart in rows 
24 feet to 3 feet asunder. Select medium- 
sized, well-shaped tubers for the purpose. 
The white variety is less coarse than the 








purple kind, and is preferred in the 
kitchen. 
Pea sowing.—Where the weather has 


prevented the sowing of Peas outdoors, as 
advised, an effort should be made to do so 
the first favourable opportunity. In cold 
soils it is not wise to yet sow other than 
the hard, round-seeded varieties. Two or 
three sorts that will succeed each other 
should be selected rather than make a 
large sowing of one. kind. . Draw the drills 
6 feet apart, so that the ground may in 
the meantime be cropped with Spinach, 
early Potatoes, etc. In favoured locali- 
ties the sowing of first-early, wrinkled 
kinds may be ventured upon; but unless 
the soil is in good working condition it 
will be wise to first place some light fri- 
able soil in the drills, well covering the 
seed with the same material after sow- 
ing. Open out the drills with a broad- 
bladed hoe, so that they will be at least 
6 inches wide at the bottom. To allow for 
some of the seed rotting, it should be 
sown somewhat more thickly than is ad- 
visable later in the season. 
Spinach.—If a scarcity of this is likely 
to arise through failing to grow a good 
breadth of the hardy perpetual kind for 
winter and spring supply, seed of the 
round-leaved or summer variety should be 
sown between the rows of early Peas or 
in a sheltered position, such as a border 
facing south, in rows 1 foot apart. 
Radishes.—A sowing of the earliest 
long and Turnip or Olive shaped varie- 
ties may be ventured upon on a south 
border. The seed as best sown in drills, 
covering with short litter or mats until 
the plants are above ground, when the 
covering should be removed in the day— 
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cold, bleak weather excepted—and_re- 
turned at night. 

Apricots.—These being the first. to 
bloom, steps should be taken towards 
affording protection when the trees come 
into flower. To this end coping-boards or 
glazed protectors should be fixed and the 
poles for keeping curtains and nets from 
coming into contact with the trees after - 
wards. These should be 6 feet apart, and 
let into the border about 9 inches deep 
and 8 feet distant from the wall, securing 
the tops to the outer edge of the coping 
boards or protectors. Curtains should be 
overhauled, and repaired if necessary. 
Nets suitable for the purpose, if such are 
to be used, should be looked out and 
placed in a convenient place where they 
can be got at quickly. Protection can 
then be afforded without much loss of time 
when it becomes requisite. 


Tomatoes.—The seedlings from seed 
sown at the beginning of the year and 
earlier should be potted off directly they 
are fit and before they become drawn and 
starved. Small G60-sized pots will answer, 
and for compost use a mixture of loam, 
Jeaf-mould, a little old Mushroom dung, and 
a little sand. The stems of the plants 
should be placed nearly their whole length 
in the soil, and when making the latter 
firm be careful not to bruise or damage 
them. Give them a light position in a 
warm house, water carefully, and shade 
from the sun until the plants form roots 
and become established. The soil should 
be made warm beforehand, and the pot- 
ting performed in the house in which the 
plants have been raised. Another “sow- 
ing may now be made to furnish plants 
either for growing in pots or planting 
out under glass at the latter end ify vo 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Peaches and Nectarines must at an 
early date be re-trained. . The work in- 
volved in attending to this, provided the 
yruning was properly done, as it should 
Have been in the autumn as soon as the 
fruit was gathered, will consist in read- 
justing the branches and young wood in a 
neat and reeular way. In doing this, the 
object, as far as possible, should be to se- 
sure a supply. of fruit-bearing wood at 
about 5 inches apart over the whole sur- 
face of the wall. These conditions, how- 
ever, can only be attained by general and 
skilful management, and this remark ap- 
plies especially to dishudding and the lay- 
ing in of young shoots during the growing 
season. Great care should be taken in 
training young trees to arrange the prin- 
cipal branches so as to form a perfect fan, 
and the points of extending shoots should 
be shortened when necessary to ensure a 
sufficient supply of subsidiary branches. 
Any unripened portions of young wood 
should be removed. 


Strawberries. — Established beds of 
Strawberries will now be cleared of litter 
and dead leaves, and the surface-soil very 
carefully broken up with a fork. The 
mild winter has been favourable to the 
formation of surface roots, and great care 
is necessary that these are not injured. 
A top-dressing consisting of old potting 
soil and mulchings from Vine and Peach 
borders, to which have been added a little 
bone-meal and a liberal quantity of soot, 
and applied over the bed-about 2 inches 
deep, will greatly benefit the plants, as 
the old crowns throw out fresh, dctive 
surface-feeders annually. Where the soil 
is heavy and cold, a dressing of this kind 
will suit the plants. much better than 
manure. The beds may be given a mulch 
of long stable manure before the weeds 
commence to grow or the crowns push 
forth young leaves. This mulching pre- 
vents evaporation, and having time to get 
thoroughly washed and bleached, it saves 
the need of littering down with straw 
when the berries are swelling. Young 
plantations should be cleared of weeds and 
runners when the weather is dry, after- 
wards thoroughly treading or carefully 
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ramming round each plant, filling any 
caps from the reserve where any have 
perished, and afterwards giving a mulch 
of short stable manure, 

Chrysanthemum cuttings inserted a 
few weeks ago are now well rooted, and 
will be potted up singly into 33-inch pots, 
using a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
a little coarse sand. The soil is made 
moderately firm round the roots with the 
fingers, and a small stake placed to each 
plant to. secure it from injury, When 
potted, the plants will be placed in frames, 
which are kept close for a few days until 
the roots have recovered from the check. 
It is necessary to keep them well exposed 
to the light and near to the glass. Arti- 
ficial heat should not be used unless the 
weather 1s severe. 


Caladiums which show signs of growth 
must now be potted, using a mixture of 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, and a little well- 
decomposed manure in about equal parts, 
adding enough coarse sand to keep the 
whole porous. The pots should be 
thoroughly drained, as these plants require 
an abundance of water when growing. 
The size of the pots must be regulated by 
the specimens required. After potting, 
place in a stove temperature and syringe 
daily; but withhold water until growth 
and roots have been made, then increase 
the supply. If afforded bottom heat at 
this early time they will make more 
vigorous growth. 


Seed sowing.—The ground is now in 
gzood working condition, and should the 
weather continue favourable small sow- 
ings of Spinach, Shorthorn Carrots, Early ' 
Milan Turnip, and Radishes will be made 
on a warm border which has been pre- 
viously prepared. It is, however, well to 
bear in mind that wintry weather may 
yet be in store for us, and it is extremely 
risky to sow to any extent. Further sow- 
ings of Carrots, Cauliflowers of sorts, 
Self-protecting Broccoli, and long forcing 
Turnip will be made in cold frames. 
More Potatoes will also be planted in cold 
pits, and Radishes sown in shallow drills 
between them. Great care is necessary in 
airing, watering, and protecting against 
frost to make the earlier sowings suc- 
cessful. Maintain, as far as possible, a 
gentle, growing temperature. — Excessive 
heat or cold draughts should be guarded 
against, the outside temperature deter- 
mining to a great extent the amount of 
ventilation necessary. : 


Asparagus forced on hotbeds or in 
heated pits will now give little trouble, 
and can be brought forward .with the 
createst ease, and, if good, strong plants 
are used, heads almost equal to those 
from the open later may be produced. 


Potatoes growing in pits must be 
afforded plenty of fresh air whenever this 
is possible, and should be moulded up 
directly the shoots are from 3 inches to 
4 inches in length, using a hight compost, 
which has been previously warmed to the 
same temperature as the atmosphere in 
the pit, choosing the warmest part of the 
day for the operation. 


Shallots may now be planted on a well- 
prepared border. Plant in lines 1 foot 
apart, simply pressing the bulbs into the 
soil at every 9 inches. Nothing more will 
be necessary until growth commences, 
when the soil between the rows should be 
lichtly stirred with a Dutch hoe. Autumn- 
planted Cabbages are looking remarkably 
well. The beds should now be examined, 
and any plants that are not healthy 
pulled up and replaced with others from 
the reserve bed. Stir the surface of the 
bed with a Dutch hoe, but if the earth 
was drawn up to the stems for protection 
do not remove it; and if, on the other 





now receive attention. 


surface soil stirred in like manner, after 
first removing ‘any protecting material 


that may have been placed about the 


plants. 
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now. 
the tubers placed 4 inches below the 
face at 14 inches from each other. 
sets may 
done, 


season insect pests are likely to pub in an 
appearance. 
the aphis, 

Lilies, Cinerarias, 1 
no symptoms of their presence are visible, — 
it is wise to anticipate possible attacks, — 
and occasionally vaporise. Light vaporis-— 
ings at frequent intervals are more satis- 
factory than 
has begun, — 
rather scarce ; 
he rectified. 

are always useful, and where bulbs are — 
numerous in the open, batches may easily 7 
be lifted and potted up ; 
coration or for cutting. 

can now be given, and it will be found 
that more water is needed among plants — 
generally. Fire heat in greenhouses ought — 
to be kept at the lowest point consistent — 
with 
along ought to have a little feeding 
some sort—for these plants clear 
water is as safe as anything. 
gracilis is useful, and the various Primulas 
are almost indispensable. 
is just on the point of blooming. 


type 1s, 
than the white form. Repotting may be — 
continued in the case of stove plants. 


The general run of plants is grown in 
smaller pots than was the case years ago, 
go that annual repotting becomes neces- 7 
sary even when the balls 
duced and the roots cut. 
of compost leads to fresh vigour in the — 
case of plants so treated, and such a com- ~ 
post includes much more loam than was — 
formerly considered necessary. 
case of large pieces of Eucharis Lilies or — 
of Pancratiums which evidently require a — 
shift, it is better to move them bodily into 
larger pots than to break them up. In | 
the latter case 
uncertain and irregular—for a year or — 
two, at all events. 
done twice daily when the sun shines; on — 
dull days the needful atmospheric mois-- 
tmre can be supplied by damping down the ~ 
pathways. Mg 


week a fairly large batch of 
flowered Begonias ( 
These have gone into 6-inch and 8-inch— 


Begonias relish 


sand to make all porous. 


treatment to that afforded to Begonias, — 


hand, this has not been done, it should 


Winter Spinach should also have the 
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Girasoles may be planted at any time 
The rows may be 3 feet apart, and — 
sur- 
he The 
be planted as the digging is © 
as Pitahacs are planted a some 

























































localities. The White variety is superior — 
to the old Purple. ¥. W. Ge 
SCOTLAND. fis 

Plant houses.—With the advancing 


Chief of these is, of course, 
which specially infests Arum 
and Laliums. Even 


heavy doses after mischief 
Bloom is just at the moment 
but ina short time this can — 
Korced pieces of Dielytra ~ 


or boxed for de- 
More ventilation — 


safety. Cyclamens now coming - 


_soot- — 
Diosma — 


P. malacoides . 


I think, much more preferable — 


have to be re- — 
The right sort 


In the® 


the crop of bloom will be ~ 


Syringing may be 


. 


Night temperature 65 degs. 


Double Begonias.—In the course of the 
double- 
has been started. 
according to the size of the corm. 
a fairly liberal addition — 
of leaf-mould in the compost, and this 
ought to be provided, with a sufficiency of — 
At the same ~ 
time, a batch of well-rested Gloxinias was 
started. They are given almost identical 


pots, 


excepting iuat they are allowed a higher 
temperature in their earliest stages. — 
Most of these will bloom in pots 6 inches 
in diameter—a size large enough for ~ 
ordinary purposes. | Seedling Cyclamens— 
should now be potted off from boxes. In- 
order to have good plants in a year’s time, 
no check is allowable. 


Ferns.—-Many of the Adiantums, which 
have kept in good form over the winter, — 
are now beginning to get rather shabby. — 
Such plants ought to be cut over, and, | 
if necessary, repotted. In cuttimg over, © 
care is needed not to injure the young 
fronds now making their appearance 
under the older foliage. If time does not 
permit of repotting, the plants may be 
left for a season without misgiving, bear: ” 
ing in mind, however, that as soon as the 
fronds develop some kind of stimulant. 
will be required. In the case of repotited 
plants, no place suits them quite so well 
as a vinery at work—the drawback being 
that weevils, very often concealed in the 
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crowns of the Ferns, may be introduced 
into the house. 

Statice profusa.—Some cuttings of this. 
useful greenhouse plant have been put in 
during the week. My experiénce—différ- 
ing from that of some—is that 8. profusa 
is rather a difficult subject to propagate. 
It does best in the propagating case in 
- Cocoa-fibre with a little bottom heat. 
- Seeds of this Statice appear to be unpro- 
curable. 

_ Fruit-trees.—It will be out of the ques- 
tion to do any spraying among orchard 
trees during the present season; but 
‘some of them will be well dusted with 
- freshly-slaked lime, which will, at all 
events, do no harm. Mulchings in the 
case of waill-trees can be attended ito as 
may be considered needful, and trees 

planted some time ago, and now finally 
settled into position, should be secured to 
the wall. Raspberry canes may be given 
a liberal mulch of decayed manure, and if 
specially fine Currants or Gooseberries are 
required, the same course should be 
followed. 

Alpine Strawberry seeds should now be 
sown. Sow in heat, prick off into boxes, 
harden, and plant out in rows a foot apart 
on good land for fruiting toward the end 
of the summer. 

Shrubberies.— After heavy snowfalls it 
is always advisable to go through shrub- 
beries in order to relieve slender plants 
and clear dwarf varieties from the accu- 
m snow, which would, otherwise, do 
damage. After the thaw, when the snow 
disappears, it is a good plan to take a 
rather close survey of the shrubs, remov- 
ing any broken or injured branches which 
may have been over-looked. Such things 
as Irish Yews, Bamboos, and Pampas 
Grasses are apt to suffer if not promptly 
attended to; while Choisya ternata, Kal- 
mias, Andromedas, and similar things are 
very liable to be disfigured by broken 
branches when snow is not promptly re- 
moved. 

Wallflowers are sometimes loosened at 
the roots by the recurring frosts and 
thaws. From time to time the plants 
should be looked through when the soil is 
workable, and those which have suffered 
in the manner indicated ought to be 
firmed and made secure against winds. 
Wallflowers, when regularly firmed, wall 
pass with impunity through very severe 
frosts; whereas when loose at the roots, 
they are apt to suffer to some extent, and 
perhaps in a greater degree from high east 
winds than from actual frost. 

Flower beds.—Avs spring bedding is not 
being practised, the digging and prepaira- 
tion of the beds for their summer occu- 
pants can be pushed on at any convenient 
time. Short, well-decayed manure is pre- 
ferable for such beds. Should any of the 
beds be set apart for Nasturtiums, such as 
Empress of India, it is advisable to with- 
hold manure altogether. These things do 
best in comparatively poor soil, as when 
grown in too rich quarters foliage is. over- 
luxuriant, while blooms are scarce. Be- 
gonias, it will be found, succeed. perfectly 
when the beds have been well treated with 
_half-rotited leaves. 


Seed Potatoes.—Home-saved seed Pota- 
toes ought now to be laid out in a cool 
- place in order to start the eyes into 
3 ee _ The usual seed-boxes are very 
handy; but where these are not available, 
if a store-room or other frost-proof place 
can be spared, quite good results can be 
obtained by laying the tubers out thinly 
upon the floor. In the latter case, of 
course, there is more danger of the shoots 
being broken by handling or in the course 
of transit but care will reduce such losses 
_toaminimum. Every variety ought to be 
carefully and legibly labelled. 
_ _ Qut-of-doors the work is yet held up by 
the weather. A further heavy fall of 
snow has been followed by a thaw, accom- 
panied by torrents of rain, and the ground 
is, and will be for a time, in a deplorable 
condition. W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright, : 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


BEES. 


HONEY .IN PALESTINE. 

I now return to the subject of Palestine 
and its honey, though at the outset 1 must 
confess that my attempts at research have 
not met with the completeness I had 
wished. However, I feel sure they will 


prove interesting. 


The Hebrew word for honey appears to 
include (1) wild honey; (2) domestic honey ; 
and (8) artificial preparations made from 
the juice of various fruits, 
Of (38) I do not propose to treat. 
mentioned 


Grapes. 

(1) WILD HONEY 
Bible in many places in the Old Testa- 
ment, but only once in the New Testament, 
namely, in connection with St. John the 
The familiar description of the 
land (of Canaan) as ‘“‘ flowing with milk 
and honey ”’ is first found in God’s promise 


Baptist. 


is 
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to Moses to deliver the Israelites from the 
Hgyptians and bring them into such a 
country (Hxod. iii., 8). This description 
commentators take as only a proverbial 
expression signifying fertility and rich- 
ness. Such, however, is an unjustified 
limitation, in view of the undoubted 
plentifulness of honey in the land, to 
which fact Tristram (‘‘ Land of Israel’’), 
Thomson (‘‘The Land and the Book’’), 
and other travelers refer, and agree as 
being literally true. Wild bees are very 
abundant in the wooded, narrow gullies of 
Mt. Hermon and 8S. Lebanon. They are 
also plentiful in even the most remote 
parts of the wilderness of Palestine (W. 
of the Dead Sea), where they live in the 
clefts of the rocks and in hollow trees. 
Of their honey, St. John the Baptist ob- 
tained plenty with which to ‘‘ butter’’ his 
prepared and dried locusts, which, indeed, 
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BEES’ GUARANTESTED ROSES 


The National Rose Society’s Selections. 


Bees’ Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 


Garden Roses 
SELECTION “A.” 

24 best and most popular 
Psa eh poe aise wae 
A splen arri 
assortment. 16/ 6 paid. 
Caroline Testout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Karlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose 11d. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - lid. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. lid. 
Frau Karl Druschki(hp),w. 11d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 11d. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet 11d. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht),carm. 11d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 10d. 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh 11d. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot - ld. 
Lady Ashtown(ht),deep pk. 10d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),vel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Fd.Herriot,prawn red 11d. 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),sil.ro. 10d, 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. 11d. 
Mme, Ravary(ht),orange y. 10d. 
Mme.Segond Weber (ht),sal. 11d, 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink - 11d. 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy. white - lid. 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
abundant delicious mers - 
Colouring arriage 
gorgeous. 8/3 pald. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red - 9d, 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crim. 114. 
George Dickson (ht),vel.cri. 11d. 
GeneralJacqueminot(hp),cr. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht),crimson 11d. 
Juliet (hb),old gold and red 11d. 
La France (ht), rose - - 10d. 
LadyAlice Stanley(ht),pink 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per),red 11d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Phlox or Flame Flowers. 
“Pickwick” Selection. 
Thirteen 5 / Carriage 
Beauties. | _ paid. — 

3 of each 12/-, carriage paid. 

The glory of the garden from July 
to September. Hardy throughout 
the British Isles. 

Single plants 6d., 3 for 4]-, carr. ex. 

Aurora, salmon rose, crimson centre 

B. v. Dedam, blood red scarlet. 

Noquelicot, fine orange scarlet. 

F, Campbell, gorgeous salmon pink, 

F. Danzan, rich lilac blue. 

¥. A. Buchner, purest snow white, 

Gen, Heutz, salmon red. 

Tris, purple violet, grand. 

Pantheon, deep salmon pink. 

Selma, lovely pink, cherry eye. 

Nettie Stuart, blush lavender, 

Mrs. Oliver, salmon orange. 
EVELYN (New). 

The finest new Phlox of the year, 

Flowers as large as a 5/- piece, 

Clear salmon rose, 


HARDY FRUIT 
“Falstaff” Selection. 
Best Sorts Strong trees. 
All hardy. " Carriage paid. 
Bramiley’s Apple, cooker. 
Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 
James Grieve Apple, dessert. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 
Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat. 
The Czar Plum, cook or eat. 
Victoria Plum, cook or eat. 
Morello Cherry. cooker. 
Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 
Boskoop Giant Black Currant. 
Whinham's Gooseberry- 
12 Superlative Raspberry, best. 
All are very free-bearing, hardy, 
thrifty sorts. rs 


Pe i 


_For Illustrations in Colour 


and descriptions see Catalogue No. 58, 
issued last season. A few spare coples 
post tree on request.- 
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All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION ‘“ K.” 
12 first-class sorts, suitable 
wd Sonora use. 

Oo we 
everywhere. 7/- 
Betty (ht), coppery rose 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. 10d, 
Fisher Holmes(hp),cri.scar. 9d. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. 
H. E. Richardson(ht),crim. 11d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. 10d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mme.Ravary(ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs. J, Laing (hp),rose pink 9d. 


Dwarf Bedding Roses 
SELECTION ‘1.” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly 9/ Carriage 

effective. a paid. 
A.R.Goodwin(per.),sal.pink 11d. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - 1ld. 
Dehs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - 11d. 
Earlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 11d. 
LadyPirrie(ht),apricotpink lld. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Molly S. Crawford(t),white 11d. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indianyel. 11d. 
Rayon d’Or (hb),orange cad. 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION “S.” 

6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pillars, arches, pergolas, &c. 
All very Carriage 
vigorous. 5/3 pald. 
Alberic Barbier(W.),yellow 1/- 
American Pillar(cl, P.),pink 1/- 
Blush Rambler (cl.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa (W.), bril. scarlet - 1/- 
Hiawatha (cl.P.), crim.wh. 1/- 


Carriage 
paid. 
- lid, 
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BEDDING PLANTS 
Carriage Paid 

Wallflowers, red - 1/6 6/6’ 

ve » Yellow 1/6 6/6 
Forget-me-not,blue 1/6 6/6 
Canterbury Bells - 2/- 11/- 
IcelundPoppies,mad3/- 16/- 
Polyanthus, mad, - 3/- 16/- 
Sweet Williams  - 1/9 10/- 


GIANT ROCCA ONION. 
Splendid Autumn Sown plants 
in fine condition ter immediate 
planting to produce early sup- 
plies of luscious bulbs, with the 
delicious flavour of the best 
Spanish onions, and a melting 
texture nothing can excel. 

Ready now, no waiting. 

2/6 per 100, carriage paid. 


nn 
HARDY FLOWERS 
Continuous / Carriage 
display. Ney paid. 
Alkanet, blue, Lupin, yellow. 
M’mas Daisy, lil. Tris, rich blue. 
Marguerite, white Pyrethrum, !}ft. 
Larkspur, violet. Fleabane, mauve 
M’mas Daisy, ma. Hybrid, C’mbine. 
Dragon’s-head, car, Pink Knotweed. 
Larkspur, blue. _ Avens, scarlet. 
M’mas Daisy, pk. “Catmint, lavender 
Red Elecampane. Blue Bellflower. 
Scarlet Campion. Blue Flax. 
Blue Lupin. Golden Marguerite 
White Bellflower. Mimulus, scarlet. 
Poppy, pink. Jacob’s ladder. 
White Lupin, Speedwell, blue. 
Gypsophila. Double Pyrethrum 
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LIVERPOO 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “ B.” 
24 specially-selected varieties, 
Assured Carriage 
prize winners. 16/6 paid. 
Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet 11d. 
BessieBrown(ht),creamyw. lld. 
British Queen (ht), white - lld. 
Chas, Lefebvre(hp),crimson 9d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink 11d. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 11d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.cri. 11d. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. 11d. 
Gl.deC.Guinoisseau(hp),ver. 9d. 
GeorgeDickson (ht),vel.crim. 11d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - 11d. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht),car. 11d. 
Leslie Holland (ht),scar.cri, 11d. 
Mabel Drew(ht),canary yel. 11d, 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mrs. C. West (ht),shell pink 11d. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tintedw. 11d. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht),ap. 11d. 
Mrs. AndrewCarnegie(ht),w. 11d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink lld. 
Mrs.Roosevelt (ht),pale flesh 
UlrichBrunner (hp),cher.red 


Town Roses 

SELECTION “ E.” 
12 sorts proved suitable 
growing in smoke. Ch 
Immensely arriage 

successful. 8/3 paid. 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Dr.O’Donel Browne(ht),car. 11d. 
¥. K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. 11d. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car. 11d. 
J. B. Clark (ht),deep scarlet 11d. 
La Tosca (ht),silvery pink - 11d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot(per.),red 11d. 
Mms.Ravary (ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


for 


- Portia 
Pzeonies. Selection. 
Six arriage 
Gems 7/6 Paid. 


3 of each, 18/- Carriage Paid. 
Arsene Muriel, lovely rose carmine, 
Atrosanguinea, deepest crimson. 
Carnea elegans, pale blush pink. 
Sestiva Maxima, white flak’d crims’n 
Mme. Calot, soft blush, fine. 

Neva, silvery pink, magnificent. 


Hollyhocks. 


Double in separate colours. 





12 Strong / Carriage 
Plants. — 4/9 Paid. 
Amaranth, crimson, scarlet, car- 


mine, rose, sulphur, pure white, 
Mixed Single or Double. 


Strong 3 /6 Carriage 


Plants. Paid. 


HARDY SHRUBS 
“Hey Presto” Selection 

Suitable towns’ 6 / Carriage 
small gardens. * y paid. 

Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 

Double Gorse, yellow. 

Sea Tamarisk, soft pink. 

Spirea, Anthony Waterer, red. 


. Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 


Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 
Golden Broom, rich yellow. 
Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Piptanthus, new, from China. 
Giant Mock Orange, white. 
Starry Daisy Bush, white. 
Lavender, true fragrant sort. 
Hardy Scotch Fuchsia, red. 
Golden Forsythia,very choice. 
May Broom, very pretty 


A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2d. 


Booklet of 32 pages ; tells you all you 
are likely to want to know about roses, 
2d. stamps with catalogue, order or 


alone. 
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the Arabs of to-day use as an article of 
food. It is a food eaten only by the 
poorest of the people. Thomson speaks of 
“prodigious swarms of bees”’ in a wady 
east of Tyre, in a cliff down the face of 
which a man, well protected from assault, 
ras, once let down by a rope and secured 
a large amount of honey. But he could 
not be persuaded to repeat the exploit. 
[Compare Psalms 1xxxi., 16, ‘* With honey 
out of the stony rock should I have satis- 
fied thee.”’] ‘‘Swarms’’ here’ probably 
mean multitudes, not swarms in the bee- 
keeper’s sense of the word. Swarms (1.e., 


colonies) of bees in the Hast are far larger 


than with us, probably on account of the 
heat of the climate. This gives much 
point and full force to the Psalmist’s 
words, ‘‘ They came about me like bees.”’ 
Wild bees in the trees of the wood are re- 
ferred to, definitely, in I. Sam., xiv., 27, 
where (as I said on January 5th) Jonathan, 
with his pursuing troops, found liquid 
honey dropping from the trees, and ate, to 
his great refreshment, when he was faint. 
Thomson narrates an exactly similar ex- 
perience near Timnath, west of Jerusalem. 

(2) To DOMESTIC BEE-KEEPING there is 
no reference in the Bible. Nevertheless, 
in view of the antiquity of the domestica- 
tion of the bee in the East, it would be 
strange if the Hebrews were acquainted 
only with wild bees and honey. , Nor could 
this be reconciled with the mention of 
honey, with other products of cultivation, 
in II. Chron., xxxi., 5, despite the marginal 
Variation ‘‘ dates.’’ ‘Thomson, in fact, re- 
cords the actual cult of the domestic bee, 
and himself saw ‘‘ hundreds of cylindrical 
hives of basket-work pitched (? smeared) 
jnside and out with a composition of mud. 
They are piled tier above tier pyramid 
fashion and roofed over with thatch or 
covered with a mat.’’ 

Run honey was obviously used for domes- 
tic purposes in Palestine, judging from 
four references in the Old Testament (a) 
Exod. xvi., 31, where the Manna is de- 
scribed as resembling coriander wafers, 
which were made of meal, oil, and honey; 
(b) I. Kings, xiv., 8, where a cruse (mar- 
gin, cake) of honey formed part of the gift 
brought by Jeroboam’s wife to the prophet 
Ahbijah; (c) Il. Sam., xvii., 29, where honey 
is conveyed to David in exile as part of a 
gift of food; and (d) Jeremiah xli.,’ 8, 
where ten prisoners taken by Ishmael 
begged for their lives to be spared on the 
plea that they knew where valuable food 
stores, including honey, had been con- 
cealed. From (d) it is further clear that 
honey was stored for home use in some 
way, probably in jars, or even in skins, 
both of which methods are adopted at the 
present day. Also, in Levit. ii., the meal 
(not meat) offering to God ordered to the 
Jews refers to honey. This offering was a 
vegetable or bloodless sacrifice, a consecra- 
tion to God of the produce of the field. 
The meal, however, must be mixed with 
oil and salt. Neither leaven nor honey 
must be used (see verse ii.), because leaven 
causes fermentation, and honey itself fer- 
ments. The two latter commodities are 
symbolical of uncleanness to the Jew. 

To econelude this brief bit of research, I 
may quote a sentence or two from an in- 
significant book on the Holy Land (pub- 
lished 1852).. The writer reprints a long 
letter on general agricultural life and 
occupations near Bethlehem from a mem- 
ber of a party of five German colonists in 
Palestine. 


“ All our neighbours, who are Turks, 
are well-disposed towards us. . .. 
The soil is well adapted to agriculture, 
rearing of cattle and of bees. . . . 
I have eleven bee-hives in Bethlehem. 
The bees are rather smaller than in 
Germany and their colour is a grey- 
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ish-yellow, but their qualities are not 
different. The fine weather and heavy 
dew, and the multitude of flowers and 
blossoms lead me to calculate on a rich 
harvest if the bees are properly tended. 
bit te Is it not sweet to have to do 
with milk and honey in the Holy 
Land? ”’ 


English naturalists know little of the 
species of bees found in Palestine. 
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NOTES AND. REPLIES. 


A cheap hive.—If ‘*W. G. Barnett,”’ 
who asks about bee hives, page 38, would 
cet a good Quaker Oat box and make 
double sides, fill in with sawdust, and with 
a few odd pieces of wood make a top for 
it, he wall find it a cheap and durable hive, 
which would take fourteen or fifteen bar 
frames. I had one made, and used now 
for over ten years. I like long hives, 
as I find them better for manipulating. 
The top I covered with felt to keep it 
dry.—l*’. NoRMAN, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Neriums not blooming (Nerium).— 
These plants seldom fail to flower well 
when a good growth has been made and 
properly ripened the previous ‘season. 
The growth must be made finst by potting 
in rich loamy soil in the spring, and after- 
wards by the free use of water and liquid- 
manure, and ‘then be ripened towards the 
autumn ‘by exposure tto sun and air. The 
plants may, however, have exhausted 
themselves by the production of so much 
bloom, and require a season to recover. 

Pruning Rose Gloire de Dijon (.7.).—It 
would be quite possible by annually cut- 
ting away some of the old branches from 
the bottom and training in young shoots 
to keep the flowering wood lower down 
the wall. For the present season this 
means sacrificing the long shoots at the 
top. The plant has been allowed to run 
away too much, and we expect the bottom 
is bare or nearly so of flowering wood. We 
should thin out freely and try to get new 
erowth lower down, stripping altogether 
the top of flowering branches. 

Ferns in rooms (/’ern ZLover).—As you 
give no details of the treatment adopted 
hitherto, we can only guess at the cause 
of failure. As a rule, Ferns thrive in a 
moderate temperature, free from dust and 
draughts, Water as required, giving 
more while in full growth than when rest- 
ing, of course, and repot each spring in 
gsood, light, turfy soil and sand. Shade 
from hot sun in summer ds also necessary. 
Use a very little stimulant, such as weak 
soot-water, etc., during the spring and 
early summer. 

The African Hemp (Sparmannia afri- 
cana) (G. Rk. W.).—The flowers of this, 
which are borne in clusters, are about an 
inch across. The petals are pure white, 
the showiest portion of the inflorescence 
heing the central brush-lke cluster of 
long filaments, coloured purple and gold. 
This Sparmannia is easily raised from 
cuttings of the young shoots im spring. 
The most satisfactory method to obtain a 
good display of blossoms is to stand the 
plants out-of-doons during the suzamer in 
a spot fully exposed to the sun and air 
in order that the wood may be thoroughly 
ripened. Care must be taken to keep 
them well supplied with water, otherwise 
the leaves are apt to drop. Such treat- 
ment will induce the formation of flower- 
buds, and if the\plants are taken into the 
ereenhouse before the nights get too cold 
the blossoms will continue to expand over 
a lengthened period. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fowls’ manure (Arthur Burton).—The 
manure from a fowls’ run is very good for 
almost anything, but the run should be 
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covered with jsand or ashes, from off which 
the manure could be raked every 
quite clean. Then, as collected, it should 
be smothered with soot, _in a heap, — 
and mixed with its bulk of soil, allowing 


it to soremain fora month, then turning it 


in and giving it yet a further dressing of 
soot, still allowing the manure to remain 
to sweeten and become incorporated with 
the soil. If allowed to remain for three or 
four months, so much the better. 
spread it on the.ground in spring, and 
just fork it in. A thin dressing suffices. 
It is, we may tell you, a mistake to employ 
this manure solely, as a different dressing 
is desirable the following year. 


_ Preparing ground (New Subscriber) — — 
Well expose your soil iby turning at up as — 


roughly as possible for winds and weather 
to pulverise. If you can get road-scrap- 
ings (not from tarred roads), add these or 
such aids as burnt garden refuse, wood 
ashes, and old mortar rubble. Any of the 
above placed on the isurface before sowing 
or planting the crop, and lightly forked in, 
will improve the soil; but much may be 
done by well working and exposing it. As 
to vegetables to grow, we would advise 
Broad Beans, Potatoes, roots in the way of 
Carrots, Turnips—in fact, most green 
crops. Onions will do well 1f you well pre- 
pare the land previously. French and 
Runner Beans and Peas need food in the 
way of mantre. You do not tell us the 
size of ground, or what has been grown on — 
the land previously. If at iis crude clay 
soil, just out of the builder’s hands, you 
will need ito give food and more labour to 
get good results. 





SHORT REPLIES. 
East Anglian.—Your best plan will be to 


lift the Parsnips now and lay ‘them in in © 


soil under ia north wall, Arthur Burton. 
—See replies to ‘‘ Victoria de B. Gibbs”’ 
and ‘‘New Venture,” re ‘‘ Starting Bee- 
keeping,’ in our issue of May 5th, 1917, 
page 254. A copy can be had of the pub- 
lisher, post free, for 24d. POM OD a= 
You cannot hope to have any success with 
plants in vases unless you see to it that 
the drainage is perfect. Otherwise, the 
soil gets over-loaded with water, and 
failure follows. Make due provision for 
drainage, and try Sedum Sieboldi, figured 
and described in our issue of January Sth, 
1918, page 7. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruits.—?. H.—Apples: 1, 
Meére de Menage; 2, Margil; 3, Ribston ; 
4, Minchall Crab. A. V.—Apples: 1; 
Norfolk Beaufin; 2, Leathercoat Russet ; 
3, Scarlet Nonpareil; 4, Winter Greening 
(syn. French Crab). NM. 
Apples: 1, Red or Winter Hawthornden ; 
2, Yorkshire Greening. Pears: 3, Winter 
Nelis; 4, Glou 
Pears: 1, Beurré Rance; 
Fulvie; 3, Easter Beurré. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Barr AND Sons, King-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.—Seed Guide for 
1918. 

Cuas. TurRNER, Royal 


Nurseries, 
Slough.—Seed Catalogue, 1918. 


Gro, Cootrna AND Sons, Bath.—Spring | 


Catalogue of Garden Seeds, 1918. 

M.M. Vitmortn, ANDRIEUX, ET CIR., 4, 
Quai de la Megisserie, Paris.—Zist of 
Seeds, etc., for 1918. 

T. SmrrH, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.— 
Lette © Seeds of Hardy Perennials, 
1918. i 

BAkKER’s, Codsall, 

Sceds for 1918. 

James CartER AND Co., Raynes Park, 

London, S.W. 19.—Garden and Lawn. 


Wolverhampton.— 


Address wanted.—The Editor will be- 


glad if Mr. Burton Cooper, whose article 
on wild Brambles appeared in our issue of 
Mh ie 2 22nd, 1917,.will kindly send his 
address. a 


wef 
‘ 
at 


day or so ~ 


Then 


Moreeau.—_—J. .C --1, 4 
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KEEPING APPLES. 
Tue recent notes re Apples have been both 
interesting and instructive. I think it is 
beginning to be realised that in many 
cases the fruit-room has been too dry and 


airy, so that instead of the fruit being. 


plump and juicy the greater part has been 
shriveled and dry when used. Some- 
times circumstances compel one to adopt 
other methods with beneficial results. 
From my experience in various places for 
a good number of years, and with dif- 
ferent conditions for storing, I have 
always found less shniyelling and move 
sound, juicy Apples when the fruits have 
been stored more than the proverbial one 
Jayer thick. Sometimes they have been 
stored in heaps, at other times in open 
barrels. This season, owing to the 
bumper crop of last year, Apples have, of 
necessity, been stored several layers deep. 
the room being kept closed except for a 
very few occasions when. the’ ventilator 
Was opened for a short time to change the 
atmosphere, with the result that the fruit 
has kept better than it has ever done be- 
fore. I think Apples, more especially the 
smooth-skinned varieties, should have a 
moist feeling or slight greasiness when 
handled, rather than a dry feeling. 

I would advocate a_ perfectly frost- 
proof room, that can be kept quite dark, 
with a brick or earthen floor, and fixed 
shelving upon which straw may be laid 
for placing the Apples upon: Ventilation 

’ Should be provided, but rarely- given. 
The fruit may be laid both on the. floor 
and on the shelves, either in heaps or 
several layers deep. The natural mois- 
ture arising from the fruit should be re- 
tained in the room and not driven out. 
Another good way of storing is to seleet 
the best fruit, wrap each one separately 
in waxed tissue paper, and pack in deep 
boxes with granulated Moss between. 
This plan prolongs the season a_ few 
weeks, and the fruit comes out in good 
‘condition. Lids may be put on the cases, 
making them almost air-tight. Does a 
peeled Apple ever eat quite so nice as a 
clean-skinned fruit, the outer covering 
of which has not been removed? Of 

speckled fruits 

-should be discarded when storing. 

I think mistakes are often made in 
gathering fruit before it is fully matured. 
Better lose half by the wind than spoil all 

_by premature gathering, especially when 
grown on heavy, cold, undrained, clay 


soil. Naturaliy, in a warm, well-drained 


soil the fruit matures better and earlier 
than on a colder soil. The thinning of 
_ fruits on heavily laden trees has not been 
often referred to, but it is an important 
factor in obtaining first-class fruit, and 
should never be omitted in the case of all 
trees on which it can conveniently be 
done. BH. F. HAzerton. 


[It is of far more importance to change 
for the better our ways of keeping the 
best fruit than add new and often un- 
tried varieties to the list of Apples—now 
far too long. A dozen first-rate keeping 
Apples, like Blenheim or Roundway, kept 


_ ‘as above would be of more value than the 


““tTmuseum’’ of varieties one too often 
sees. Of the first-rate kinds kept in the 
right way far more should be planted 


_ than is now the rule. Often we see doubt- 


until there is evidence of their value. 
We are rich in good kinds already; but 
stocks. of the best are often short, both 
in private gardens and the markets.— 
ip. ]. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


From Newtownards.—With regard to 
the remarks that the Jeaves should 
be stripped off the Roses when sending 
in late autumn, we were doing this, 
but we found it occupied so much 
time that it would be impossible for 
us with the labour at our disposal to 
get through with the dispatch of orders 
in anything like reasonable time. We, | 
therefore, had to abandon this, and we | 
concluded the leaves would be removed on 
arrival. Sixty per cent. of. our statf 
joined the Ulster division in August, 1914, 
and we are sorry to say many have been 
killed. We are as badly off for labour 
here as you are in England.—ALex. DIcKk- 
son, Director. 

Fir needles for plants.—There can be no 
doubt. that many plants — especially 
Shortia galacifolia, Galax aphylla, Bpi- 
gea repens, Polygala Chamebuxus pur- 
purea, Philesia buxifolia, Gaultheria tri- 
cophylla—thrive under Fir needles, if 
gardeners would only allow them to do 
so. In this garden, Shortia, Gaultheria 
tricophylla, and Polygala entirely depend 
on Fir needles. For more than twenty 
years I have had two large patches of 
Polygala growing under dwarf Conifers. 
They creep among. the roots of the Coni- 
fers, and flower freely. It never occurred 
to me, however, that they depended on the 
Fir needles. Three years ago I planted 
several strong plants of Polygala in sandy 
peat, north aspect. They are no good, 
and evidently need a top-dressing of Fir 
needles.—H. CHARLES BUXTON, Coed Der, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


Carnation Marian Willson.—This Carna- 
tion was given an Award of Merit on De- 
cember 4th last, when exhibited by Messrs. 
Allwood Brothers, Haywards Heath, who 
were also its raisers. 
variety it is the best of its class in the 


As a yellow-ground | 





perpetual-flowering race that I know—not 
perfection by any means when the yellow- 
grounds of this set are placed beside those 
of the border varieties of these flowers. 
It is, nevertheless, in size, brilliant and 
well-defined markings, and particularly 
so in habit and flower freedom, a great 
improvement as compared with all other 
yellow-grounds in the special set to which 
it belongs. In these respects it is a good 
stepping-stone to a more perfect variety. 
Yellow-ground varieties of merit have 
been added but slowly to the perpetual- 


flowering race of Carnations, hence the 


value of the above, which already em- 
bodies the best attributes of the flower 
considered from the standpoints of decora- 
tion and general utility.—H. H. JENKINS. 


The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans) in the house.—This is endowed with 
a variety of good attributes, fragrance 
and its winter coming being among the 
more precious, though not less so the fact 
that sprays cut with the flowers in the bud 
will presently yield a richer store of 
fragrance because of the increased number 
of expanded flowers. In the open the | 
flowers expand slowly, and to some extent 





while 
is a2 


regularly, in a moderately warm 
room there is greater degree of spon- 
taneity. Given a few sprays in prominent 
bud, it is surprising how quickly these re- 
spond to the altered condition and how 
long they endure. Quite recently a few 
such sprays full of buds to a length of 
15 inches or so gave fragrance and 
pleasure for many days, even the smaller 
flower-buds at the tips of the branches 
opening in turn. As not every shrubby 
subject will behave in this way, it is well 
to be acquainted with the more respon- 
sive.—S. V. S. 

Silvery Saxifrages in winter.—I have 
been watching during the past weeks the 
great beauty and distinctness of some of 


, the best of the silvery Rockfoils, which 
| have never, I think, attracted my atten- 


tion more than during the present winter. 
It may be due—to some extent, at least— 
to the season, though I feel sure also that 
to the established condition of the ex- 
amples may be traced not a little of their 
conspicuous beauty at this time. Some of 
those to which this remark particularly ap- 
plies are the hillock-forming S. valdensis 
(of gardens) and the several forms of 8. 
cochlearis. One variety of this latter to 
which, by reason of its distinctive growth, 
I have given the name intermedia, is far 
more beautiful now than the type or the 
rariety major. Dryness both overhead 
and at the roots of the plant contributes 
not a little to the enhanced silvery char- 
acter referred to, and, in conjunction with 
varieties specially endowed, spots in the 
rock garden might be made attractive be- 
fore the majority of plants has begun to 
grow.—bh. H. J. 


Cornus controversa.—Although several 
of the Cornuses are rather uninteresting 
shrubs, there are others that are very 
attractive when in flower, the species 
under notice being one of that number. 
It is really more than a shrub, for in its 
native countries—Japan, China, and Him- 
alaya—it grows into a tree of considerable 
size, sometimes as much as 50 feet high. 
In this country it grows freely, and has 
attained a height of 30 feet. The 
branches, produced at right angles with 
the main stem, spread out in a more or 
less horizontal manner. In June or early 
July white flowers are produced with 
great freedom, a tree in full bloom being 
a singularly beautiful object. After the 
flowers are over, small, blue-black fruits 
are matured. Although introduced many 
years ago, well developed specimens are 
uncommon, the plants met with in gar- 
dens being, as a rule, less than ten years 
old. It thrives in well-drained, loamy 
soil, and requires an open _ position. 
There is no doubt as to its hardiness, for 
it has withstood several severe winters 
uninjured.—D. 


Saxifraga Kellereri. — This is the 
earliest of the red-flowered hybrid Saxi- 
frages with me this year, and, so far as I 
remember, distinctly earlier than usual. 
Till quite early in the New Year the plant 
referred to was in the open fully exposed 
to the severe weather of the time, and, 
bristling with flower-stems from every 
rosette, I gave it the protection of a4 
eontinuously aired frame. Only overhead 
protection was provided, the rapid. pro- 
gress since indicating that more than that 
might have been prejudicial to suecess. 
Included among the red-flowered hybrids, 
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the degree of red colour is not great, and 
is a nearer approach to the pinky hue 
seen in the mossy S. Rhei when that 
variety starts opening. It is, however, 





welcome alike for earliness and _ free- 
flowering. There are, however, degrees of 


red in the forms of this plant, and some 
slight variation in sturdiness of growth 
and other things, the result probably of 
sending out seedling variations of the 
eross which were too near to each other 
to merit distinctive names. That referred 
to has rosettes of leaves 2 inches across, 
the cupped blossoms appearing two to four 
on 38-inch high stems. It grows freely and 
well in gritty loam.—E. H. J. 


Ampelopsis Engelmanni.— Under the 
name of Ampelopsis Engelmanni, I have 
had for ten or twelve years a self-clinging 
Virginian Creeper, with the large foliage 
of the common Virginian. Creeper and 
more ‘effective than Vitis inconstans, 
where elegance rather than a close cover 
of foliage is concerned. It has large, 
handsome leaves, which in autumn take 
on 2 brilliant scarlet hue. It is a rapid 
grower, and has reached to the top of my 
house. The colour of the foliage in 
autumn is by far the most vivid of any 
of the Virginian Creepers.—S. ARNOTT. 


A spring diary. — Prunus Pissardi 
opened a number of flowers on the first 
day of February, and there is now quite 
a good show. Rhododendron Silverbaad 
opened one flower on February 38rd, and 
other buds will open in a few days. As 
far as I can remember, both these shrubs 
are nearly a fortnight earlier than for 
many years past. A large bed of Paro- 
chetus by the waterside, which was in 
flower till near Christmas, is as green as 
it ought to be in April. It has had no 
protection, but the greatest amount of 
frost here on a. south wall was only 10 
degs.,°on January 8th.—E. CHARLES Bux- 
TON, Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Cyclamen Coum purpureum.—A plant 
bearing this name—albeit from the colour 
standpoint it was more or less of a mis- 
nomer—was the most brilliant thing in a 
collection of alpines shown at the London 
Scottish Drill Hall on January 29th. 
Welcome as is any bit of colour at this 
early date, this bright patch was doubly 
so, because of colour richness and the 
sturdy 3 inches high flower-stems, which 
afforded the best proof that, save for 
frame protection, no forcing had been in- 
dulged in. So grown, the variety would 
be a gem for the alpine-house at the time 
stated or a little later, when the many 
white varieties of Saxifraga Burseriana, 
yielding of their best, give place to none 
in intrinsic beauty or freedom. At the 
time, variety is welcome, and more so 
when, as in the case of this Sow Bread, 
it is good by way of contrast or from the 
spectacular point of view. Easily raised 
from seeds, and succeeding in loamy soil 
to which old mortar has been added, these 
early Cyclamens are worth growing 
whether for the alpine-house or rock 
ee and should be raised in quantity. 
—S§. V.S. 


The larger-flowered Winter Sweet (Chi- 
monanthus fragrans grandiflorus).—The 
list of species of plants in flower for the 
week ending February 2nd (nine in all), 
given in the interesting weekly notes in 
GARDENING, is a good illustration of the 
trying time through which we have passed 
since December 16th. Among the nine is 
the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans). There are three distinct forms in 
cultivation, the type, a large-flowered 
form with pale, flimsy petals, .and yet 
another with large . flowers .and » short 
petals, of a rich orange hue. ~The last- 





named is the best and the rarest in gar- 
dens. Apart from the better and more 
enduring flowers, it is the best form to 
plant, both for a wall and as bushes in 
the open, because of its more vigorous 
growth., The best form once acquired, the 
stock can be increased by layering. The 
shoots should be pegged into a bit of fairly 
good soil, and attention paid to keeping 
this fairly moist during spells of hot 
weather. It is as well to leave the layers 
a couple of years.on the parent plant be- 
fore removal. It is sometimes stated that 
this large-flowered form iis less powerfully 
scented than the type, but I have never 
detected any difference. The formation 
of seed-pods (although rare) is the more 
common on the smaller-flowered plant.-— 
BE. B. S., Hardwick. 


The Netted Iris (Iris reticulata).—There 
are some plants which will either grow in 
a particular soil or they fail. Gentiana 
acaulis is one such plant, and Iris reticu- 
lata seems to be another. I consider my- 
self fortunate that both of these flourish 
with me. Iris reticulata I put into its 
present bed a couple of years ago, and it 
is increasing rapidly. I have not seen any 
seedlings yet, though I have little doubt 
they will make their appearance shortly ; 
but the original bulbs have made many 
offsets, and what were single bulbs are 
now sturdy clumps. They are pushing up 
strongly now (February 5th), and a week 
or so of fine, warm weather would bring 
them out into flower. ‘The soil of the bed 
in which they are is a stiff loam, in which 
there is a certain amount of lime. Those 
who do: not know Iris: reticulata should 
certainly try it, especially on the rock 
garden or among choice dwarf things in 
the flower border. The flowers come very 
early (February or March), and they have 
the added charm of smelling of Violets on 
a warm day or when brought into the 
house. The bulb is enclosed in a brown, 
netted jacket, whence its name reticu- 
lata. The variety Krelagei is much less 
attractive, a sort of reddish slaty-purple 
in colour, and said not to be sweet- 
scented. The type comes from the Cau- 
casus, and is perfectly hardy.—CLARENCE 
Ewiiotr, Stevenage. 





VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of heavy soil.—(1) I can get 
horse manure, and my soil is heavy and 
shallow—soil over clay. Would you use 
any artificials when rough digging in 
autumn, and, if so, what kind? (2) 
Would you use any when sowing seeds. 
If so, what kind? (38) Would you use any 
when growth has taken place. If so, what 
kind?—W. T. W : 

[(1) You cannot apply anything better 
than horse manure to such a soil as that 
mentioned. If a liberal dressing of it is 
applied and dug in during the autumn, 
or, preferably, the winter, antifie‘als will 
not be required. The best artificial to 
use in autumn*is basie slag, of which at 
least 4 oz. to the square yard may be ap- 
plied. In this case stable manure should 
not be employed or dug in until February. 
Basie slag, it may be mentioned, - would 
not be sufficient in itself. (2) If the soil 
be treated as suggested in reply to query 
1, a further manuring at planting or sow- 
ing time would be unnecessary. 3) If 
the soil preparation is carried out on the 
lines suggested, nothing further than a 
nitrogenous manure, such as sulphate of 
ammonia, to stimulate growth, would be 
needed. , This may be employed at the 
rate of 1 oz. to the square yard, but, this 
quantity must not be exceeded. If pre- 
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ferred, the sulphate may be applied in 
two dressings, } oz. to the square yard on 
each occasion. ] 


Gorse land for Potatoes.—I have taken 
over a piece of waste ground with the in- 
tention of growing Potatoes. It must 
have been growing Gorse and Bracken for 
a great number of years, as the Gorse was 
10 feet high and the stems 4 inches or 
5 inches through. The Gorse has been 
cut-down and grubbed up, and the land 
dug a good spade deep, turning under 
dead leaves, Gorse needles, and bits of 
Bracken, There were no weeds to speak 
of. I started picking out the fleshy roots 
of Bracken, but there were too man of 
them, and the soil stuck to them. ow 
they are on the surface of the dug ground 
and all through it I can rake off some of 
them, but not enough to make any impres- 
sion. Will these Bracken roots decay and 
make humus, or grow and spoil the ground 
for Potatoes? The ground is dark yellow, 
gritty, decomposed rock and clay, so I 
suppose not very rich, T have been _work- 
ing at it now for a fortnight.—J. H. C., 
Sussex. 


[We should imagine from the deserip- 
tion you give of the. soil that it is poor 
and hungry, and requires to be heavily 
manured to render it capable of growing 
a crop of Potatoes. The roots of the 
Bracken should certainly be got rid of, as 
they will, if left, produce new fronds, 
which will interfere with the growth of 
the Potatoes as well as further im- 
poverish the soil. What we advise you to 
do is to continue breaking up the plot, and 
when completed give the surface a 
thorough dressing of the best manure ob- 
tainable and dig it in. While doing so, 
carefully pick out the roots of the 
Bracken—i.e., as the soil is turned over— 
and burn them, scattering the ashes on- 
the soil afterwards. Some pieces of the 
rhizomes or roots are sure to be over- 
looked, but, with care, the majority may 
be got rid of in the manner suggested. ] 





Carrots.—Carrots are such an im- 
portant article of food that every means 
should be employed to ensure a good crop. 
Many, however, I fear, were somewhat 
disappointed with the results last year 
on new ground; but this ought not to 
deter them from doing their best this 
geason. If asked as to the most suitable 
soil, my preference would be a light.one® 4 
inclining to sand; but as one cannot . 
always choose, it may be said that even 
heavy ground properly prepared may be 
made to produce good Carrots. We who 
cultivate in comparatively small quanti- 
ties may often copy the farmer who 
grows them by the ton. Is he careful to 
sow his seed on ground that the previous 
year was well manured for another crop? 
Not, always. As a rule, he does not 
specialise for - Carrots, except that a 
field or part of one is reserved for them. 
He sows his seed on the top of the drills, 
and it is in this way, I think, he scores 
in not a few instances over the gardener 
who makes his Carrot bed on the flat in 
the ordinary way. I remember some 
years ago visiting a garden where the 
ridge system was followed with the best 
results, the Carrots being clean and well 
shaped and free from any sign of grubs. 
The heavy crop was attributed not a little 
to the warmth the plants received in their 
early stages above the ground level. Be 
this as it may, the crop was certainly a 
success, and it seems to me that it isa 
plan which might. be followed in these 
days of food production. Land which was. 
well manured last year should always be- 
devoted to root crops in general, particu- 
larly; Beet, that basa) way of forking . 
when brought into contact with fresh 
manure.—TOWNSMAN, 
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FRUIT. 


APPLES THAT CANKER: 


WE bave much to learn yet as to the 
causes of canker in Apple-trees. Mycolo- 


gists tell us that it is a wound fungus, | 
and no doubt they are right; but there is— 


evidently something constitutional in the 
tendency to the disease. Why, for in- 
stance, should a Cox’s Orange Pippin 
canker badly, while a Bramley’s Seedling, 
growing a few yards away, is healthy? 
There must be something in the constitu- 
tion of the variety. A curious point-is 
that a variety may remain immune in one 
district and be hopelessly eankered in 
another. Of course, the soil has a great 
influence ; but some varieties will canker 
en almost any soil.. Wet, cold land cer- 
tainly encourages the trouble, and I be- 
lieve that a dainp climate is favourable 
to all fungoid diseases. The fact that an 
Apple will canker in one place and not in 
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The private gardener or amateur can 
afford to persevere with kinds that are 
liable to canker, and may be able to do 
something towards giving them the root- 
ing medium they require. For a market 
grower this is impossible. The only plan 
for him is to find out by trial which varie- 
ties remain healthy, and use those to top- 
graft such of the failures as are good 
enough for the purpose. The rest are best 
grubbed and replaced by immune varie- 
ties. 


My land certainly encourages canker, 


for several varicties (James Grieve, for} tically healthy growth. 


instance) are very unhealthy with me, 
though they seem to do well in most 
places. The top soil is light, and the sub- 


soil is sandy in some places and clay in 
others. The unhealthy varieties canker 
equally badly on both subsoils. The 
trouble is, I think, that the land is rather 
wet in winter, in spite of its lying fairly 
high and being somewhat elaborately 
drained. Anyhow, the fact remains that 





: Cankered Apple wood. 
1. Canker patch on branch, 2. Diseased wood cut away ready for dressing 
with Stockholm tar. 8. Branch partially healed over after treatment. 


another makes it almost impossible to 
give a selection of varieties for -planting 
with the assurance that they will all re- 
main healthy, unless local information is 


_ available. Some years ago I published a 


list of varieties which cankered in my 


orchards and another of varieties that. re- 


mained healthy, and this was followed by 
correspondence from a number of gar- 


-deners in various parts of the country. 


It was remarkable how their accounts dif- 
fered. For instance, most of them in- 
eluded Cox’s Orange Pippin amongst the 
kinds that canker, and Blenheim Orange 
amongst immune varieties. Yet one had 
to condemn Blenheim, and found Cox’s 
Orange so healthy that he was using it 
yearly to top-graft his failures! No one 
had a good word for Ribston, which seems 


to canker even on the best-drained land ; 
-but all included Bramley’s Seedling and 
_ Newton Wonder amongst the healthy. ° 





it is bad land for canker ; so varieties that 
are immune with me ought to succeed in 
most places. The list of sorts that keep 
perfectly free from the disease is short. 
They are: Bramley’s Seedling, Newton 
Wonder, Norfolk Beauty, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Royal Jubilee. The following are so 
slightly affected as to be easily grown: 
Blenheim Orange, Beauty of Bath, Wor- 
cester Pearmain, Queen, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Allington, Charles Ross, : Forge, 
Lord Derby, Domino, Golden Spire, and 
Lord Grosvenor. Absolutely hopeless 
varieties are Gascoigne’s Scarlet, War- 
ner’s King, Ribston, Irish Peach, Potts’ 
Seedling, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. 
Canker is most serious where it occurs 
on the young wood. The only remedy then 
is to cut out. the diseased branches. 
Where it is only in patches on the older 
wood it can be dealt with by paring away 
the diseased tissue and dressing the wound 
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with Stockholm tar... I always have a pot 
of this tar with me when pruning. <A few 
years of this treatment will cure cases 
that seem almost hopeless. I have spent 
hours over Cox’s Orange Pippin, for this 
variety pays for treatment where it crops 
well. With me it grows splendidly for a 
few years, and then begins to canker. 
The trouble gets worse for several 
seasons, but with persistent treatment 
each winter the trees can be kept going, 
and after a few years they seem to get a 
new lease of life, and start making prac- 
I have trees now 
fairly well furnished, bearing well, and 
paying, which several years ago were 
almost condemned. No other variety, 
however, would have paid for the labour 
these trees of Cox’s Orange have had. 
HY. M. B. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Standard or half-standard fruit-trees.— 
Am I correct in assuming that the only 
difference between a standard and half- 
standard fruit-tree is in the position of 
the branches, which are lower in the latter 
type of tree, and that they are both 
crafted on the same stock, and, conse- 
quently, need the same amount of room? 
I cannot understand why the branches on 
the half-standards should not be much 
lower down than is usually the case. One 
can understand the necessity for a long 
stem to a tree planted on Grass where 
eattle are allowed, but even in this case. it 


is a great disadvantage.—AMATEUR, Z'yn- 
y-F'ro, Crickhowell. 
{Yes; you are quite right in your 


assumption as to the difference between 
standard and half-standard fruit-trees. 
Both are usually worked on the same kind 
of stock and’ need the same amount. of 
space for the heads to develop in a proper 
manner. The full-sized or tall standard 
is employed in all cases in orchards where 
horses and stock usually graze beneath the 
trees. If the Grass is let go for hay, and 
sheep, pigs, and poultry only turned in 


afterwards, the ~half-standard would 
suffice. Again, where the ground is 


worked beneath the trees, or where it is 
given up to the growing of an under crop, 
such as Rhubarb, bush fruits, ete., or if 
the cultivation of the soil is dependent on 
horse labour, the tall-stemmed standard 
is necessary. If, on the contrary, the 
ground is simply spade dug, half-standards 
or bush trees may then be employed.] 


Pears on Hawthorn Stock.—I strongly 
recommend the Hawthorn as ‘superior to 
the Quince as a stock for bush Pears. I 
have already had a note on this; but it is 
an important point. One great advantage 
is the entire absence of suckers from such 
stocks, and most certainly the results in 
fruit are as good as on any stock. I have 
seen a good many trees on this stock, all 
excellent.—W. J. FARMER. 


Best quality Apples.—In my notes upon 
“Best quality Apples,’’ in the issue of 
February 2nd (see pages 52 and 53), for 
Newton Wonder read Newtown Pippin. 
The latter is the variety that does well.— 
GrorcEe M, TAyYLor. 

- [It is very pleasing to find thatthe New- 

town Pippin does well in this country, and 
we shall be pleased to hear further as to 
whether it maintains its good name when 
grown in the British Isles.—Kp.] 


The five best Apples.—James Grieve 
(when at its best), Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
King’s Acre Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
and Ribston Pippin I consider our best 
Apples; but, as I have already stated, 
there are many more splendid varieties, 
some of which I included in my list of 
twenty-two sorts.—W. J. FARMER. 

Apple St. Edmund’s Pippin.—This is a 
great cropper, as well as of good quality, 
a strong grower, and of beautiful appear- 
ance. 
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% simple food of the field, and have, as a | name weakens ‘his own case. The - 
GARDEN FOOD. rule, little choice. It is also known to | cookery in the vegetarian restaurants is 


THE BEST APPLES. 


Mr. ENGLEHEART is doing all he may to | 


bolster up the too common idea that there | 


are various Classes of Apples, and reminds 


observers both in Hurope and America 
that when the country-bred, healthy man 
goes to a great city, increases in wealth, 
and follows the usual ways of the town 


dweller, he fails in his vigour and be- 


one of the story of the lady who, told | 


by a greengrocer that the Blenheim was 2 
kitchen Apple, refused to buy it. He has 
the common faith in Cox’s, though he may 
never have cooked it and so learnt the best 
lesson in fruit, viz., that the true cooking 
Apple is the Apple that finds its own 
flavour without the aid of factory sugar. 
And as to his prostrating himself before 
Cox’s Apple, the next time I get fruit of a 
Virginian Newtown, the best Apple ever 
cooked by the sun, I will send it to him. 
A well-grown Ribston is a better Apple 
than Cox’s. I have heard that this also 
was the view of the late Mr. L. de Roth- 
schild, who was a good judge of fruit and 
grew the best. J am also told that he con- 
sidered Thompson’s the best of all Pears 
(this he called the Honey Pear), British 
Queen the best Strawberry, Royal George 
the best Peach, and Negro Largo the best 
Fig. Other Apples, too, might be wortha 
thought, as Roundway ‘Magnum Bonum 
and Orleans Reinette. j 

No fear of Mr. Hngleheart being with- 
out followers, all the cooks. with sour 
Apples in one hand and the sugar jar 
in the other, spoiling human food. He 
will learn in time that the best eating 
Apple is also the best to bake or eook— 
Ribston, Cox's, or Newtown Pippin. The 
false division into dessert and culinary is 
but another instance of the hair-splitting 
of our day. WwW. 





MR. EUSTACE MILES AND. FOOD 


VALUES. 


Mr. BE. Mites, in GarRpenine for January 
26th, bases. his views on the common 


vegetables of the garden—Cabbage, —over- 
grown Carrots, and other of the least 


} 


digestible of foods, leaving out the nobler | 
and vast stores of cereals, Nuts—whole- | 


some fruits—on which the food reformer 
must depend. 


on fruits and vegetables, which Mr. Miles 
says we must not look to for elements 
which they do not contain. The Kroomen 
of West Africa are said by travellers I 
have met to be among tthe finest men in 
pody, and they live on a handful of Rice 
and drink water from the river. Where 
in Hurope can you find finer young men 
than in Scotland and Ireland in the class 
that use ithe simplest food of their land? 
Take the Italian peasant, as dard-work- 
ing as any. Napoleon in his hideous 
Russian adventure found they withstood 
hardships better than any others. All 
may know how simply they live. A friend 
of mine who often takes over from London 
samples of the best English beef and 
mutton tells me that his Italian servants 
refuse it, preferring their own simple food. 
Look at the often handsome Arab, with 
hands like a telegraph cable, built up of 
bread and Dates. The hill men of India, 
tthe Albanian and other Balkan races, 
the Greek farmer one may see in the vil- 
lages still, reminding one of the great 
work in sculpture of the early Greek, are 
examples among many others. As to 
human food and its effects on the race, the 
actual evidence of the nations is far more 
important than any of the jargon of the 
day as to calories, vitamines, ete. 

It is beyond all doubt that in all climates 
the men who are healthy and vigorous live, 


comes often a mere crock of gout and 
other self-induced miseries, and dies a 
martyr. 

I have often wished that Mr. Miles, 
with his right spirit of reform, would 
give us examples of the Italian and other 
southern ways of serving Rice and other 
natural -food—I mean natural for man, 
who is beyond all doubt not a ca rnivore. 
His dog is. It could be best done by 
Italian cooks. One of the services Mr. 
Miles, or anyone else, could help us with 
is a study of S. Huropeanand Balkan ways 
with food. In Egypt I noticed the cook- 
ing of Beans, even over little fires made in 
the open air, was better than ours, and 
with delieate flavourings which we have 
not here. If the food reformers want a 
good name they had much better base it 


on the great fruit wealth of the world |. 
than on the doubtful stock in a green-_ 


grocer’s shop. 


CEREALS.—These are the most cultivated 
gifts of the earth mother, -almost 
wonderful in their variety and fine quali- 
ties for human use, from the oatmeal of 
our isles to the Rice of Burmah and India. 
These are far more sustaining, and, in 
good hands, more grateful to the palate 
than our common, coarse vegetables. A 
far better name might well arise from 
these—say, cerealian—than the.one in use 
by food reformers. 

Putse.—A vast source of food when 
well cooked. There are millions of acres 
grown in India and other lands of kinds 
we never hear of. Some of the best— 
such as the Chick Peas used in Spain— 
are little known as yet.. On the least 
valuable form of human food is based the 
name vegetarian, a misleading term, and 
which leaves out the far more noble foods 
that offer such a rich choice to the food 


_ reformer. 


There is abundant evidence | 
that the finest human races are nourished | 


perforce, en the fruits of the earth, as) 


distinct from those who eat flesh. In 
India, China, Africa, Europe, and Japan, 
the finest races ag to physique live on 


Fruits of the earth, the essential food 
for man, who is not a carnivore, and 
rightly classed as a frugivore by Cuvier, 
Owen, and others. Just think of the vast 
stores of these as shown in tthe Dates of 
N. Africa and Egypt and the Figs of 
Asia Minor and other lands around the 


great middle sea; the Banana, known to} 


produce on a given area far heavier crops 
of wholesome food than any other culti- 
vated crop and the refreshing fruits of 
the north, over vast areas, as the Apple 
and Pear in North America, and the 
Orange and Grape increasing its culture 
in many genial Jands from Palestine to 
Florida. : 

Nuts.—Precious food, not as yet fully 
valued, and the best are not yet in com- 
mon use; and often delicious as they are 
borne by the tree, although some may re- 
quire grinding. If asked to name the 
most agreeable and nourishing of human 
foods, 1 should say the Pecan of N.E. 
America, the Sapucaia of Brazil, and 
other Nuts, little known now, but in 
peaceful times to come, easy of access to 
the northern market. 

Roors AND TUBERS.—A great source of 
food in northern and tropical countries, 
where, under the name ‘ Yam,’’ many 
useful foods are known. In our own land 
we have the Potato, Turnip, and Swede 
among plants useful as food. * 


Lastly, we have the green things of the 
garden, useful too; but demanding more 
eare in their selection and cooking than 
the nobler cereals and fruits require. 
The vegetarian in adopting the wrong 
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bad. The vegetarian papers are usually — 
devoid of any practical aid, being, mostly ~ 4 
made up of gassy talk of meetings, and ~~ 
not dealing with the food question in any — © 
thorough way. : ) a 

Owing to the vast number of foods that 
come to us from the vegetable world, 
there are often more dangers to the deli- 
cate than from flesh, in which there are 
few forms to be had in most countries. 
Of the vast stores of garden food to be 
had and their right use there are much 
ignorance and consequent danger, as we 
have evidence of in deaths caused by eating 
Rhubarb leaves. ‘Then there is the often 
atrocious cookery of ‘the vegetarian’ 
restaurant, to which men go, often to get 
ill. Many know the dangers of flesh eat-— 
ing; but there are dangers, too; inthe ~s 
vegetable world, from which, indeed, the 
most active poisons come. Hence the 
need of knowledge as to choice and use. 


Wis 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Haricot Beans.—The general scarcity of. 
food supplies has caused many to turn 
their attention to the Haricot Bean, and 
much interest has been aroused by the 
introduction of the Brown Dutch variety. 
On January 15th last an exhibét of a col- 
lection of these Beans grown at Wisley for” 
testing hardiness and productiveness was 
on view at the London Scottish Drill Hall, 
Westminster, when the total weight of — 
the variety named exceeded that of ail 
others. Of each variety grown 1 02. 
of seed was sown, the two heaviest 





croppers being Brown Dutch, which 
yielded 2 Ib. 15 0z., and Long White 
Canterbury, whose yield was 2 Ib. LE: 02:3 


or, roughly, in the case of the «Brown 
Dutch, 3 Ib. of produce from the ounce of 
seed, While looking -at the exhibit, 
Messrs. Dobbie’s representative: informed 
me that at Mark’s Tey the same variety 
had yielded 43 lb. of produce to the ounce 
—that is, 38 Ib. of Beans from -S oz. of 


seed, a most. encouraging results~ =< It . 
would prove interesting if the next 


heaviest cropper at Wisley, Long White 
‘anterbury, were to be grown in Essex 
‘soil, as, other conditions being equal, not 
a few would prefer a white-skinned Hari- 
cot to a brown-coated one for the table.— 
Ba) os bese fe ; 






Apple Sturmer Pippin.—In your issue of | 
October 20th, under heading of Apples for ; 
heavy soils, valuable advice is given to : 
“T, W.-H.’ Having grown Sturmer 
Pippin in many soils, I quite agree with 
all stated in the reply. I am doubtful if 
Sturmer has an equal as a late Apple for 
eating raw or cooked. It, however, needs 
a long time if used for cooking. For 
many years I have paid much attention 
to this kind, and in the closing days 
of October I gathered 4 bushels of fruit 
from bush trees on the Crab. Many of ed 
the fruits weighed 6 0z. each. These were—  — 
stored in wooden cases in a cold: shed, 
eovering them to keep out frost. In this 
way I will have good fruit till June. “My 
soil is light and sandy, and my garden 
is an old one. Under the fruit-trees are’ 
grown Polyanthuses, ete., which get a 
large quantity of water in summer and 
some good soakings of manure water, 
which benefit the fruit-trees. Recently a, 
friend, who has a heavy ‘soil, remarked 
that his fruit was not to be compared to 
mine.— WEST SURREY. ie 


Apple Roundway Magnum Bonum is a 
sparse bearer, but a strong grower, fruit 
large, and fine for baking. I have one 
tree of this variety. —W. J. FARMER, 
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FERNS. 
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A FERNERY IN OLD LANH. 

THis smugzler’s lane, an old road to the 
house before regular. and well-made 
roads existed, was, like’ many similar 
Janes and roads in up-and-down land, cut 
through the hills when they came in the 
way. Disused for centuries, when the 
_ trees and bushes were cleared, views into 
the near land were opened up. As the 
slope was sharp and crumbling down now 
and then, the idea came to build a 
battered wall of the sandstone of the 
place. The stones were laid close, as if 
no idea .of a fernery was in the air. 
There was just a dusting of soil between 
the stones. To leave interstices of earth 
between the stones in such a structure is 
fa mistake, leading to. drought. in hot 
co 5 and inviting , vermin. Only 
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native “nd hardy Ferns were planted, all 
- Set in as the bank was built—a much 
simpler and better way than pockets or 
loose joints. The Ferns soon take when 
they find the earth behind the stones. 
The sandstone blocks prevent the wall 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


- The Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis).— 
This native Fern is a noble plant, and one 
that deserves its distinctive appellation, 
for when seen at its best few of our native 
_plants-present a more truly regal appear- 
ance, producing as it does handsome fronds 
from 6 feet to 9 feet in height. The fer- 
tile fronds are crowned with ‘‘panicles,”’ 
resembling flower-spikes, and hence it is 
known pe mening Fern. It. es 

na rich, spongy, damp, peaty soil, where 
q i atunance of water is Bante during 





growing season, 4 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY-FLOWER NOTES. 


PHLOX AMG:NA.—Where soil and situation 
suit, this pretty species may be used as 
an edging. When some years ago I first 
grew it, it flourished amazingly. I simply 
pulled the plants to pieces, every little 
bit of which grew, and I eventually 
employed it as above-mentioned. This 
Phlox well deserves its specific name when 
in full health and vigour, as it is simply 
smothered with its pretty, bright, rose- 
coloured blossoms. Free of growth 
though it may be, it is one of those things 
that must be kept going, as if the healthy 
vigour is in any way undermined the 
plants come to a standstill, and finally de- 
cline in health to such an extent that their 
effectiveness is destroyed. Just as my 


Fernery in old lane. Decemter. - 


stock was at its maximum of. strength, 
decline, accentuated by want of moisture, 
set in, and simply because I allowed the 
plants to remain one year longer without 
transplanting than should have been the 
case. This species, like some of its con- 
geners, loves a free, rather light soil, 
and although my soil is light, it cakes 
after a time, and in the case of plants 
that are not naturally strong-rooted exer- 
cises a weakening effect. Where the 
natural staple is of a heavy, moisture- 
nature this Phlox should be 
placed well above the level. It can, of 
course, find a place with alpine plants 
in fact, it is one~of those 
things that the beginner in the culture of 
this elass of plant should bear in mind, 
as with ordinary care it will give entire 
satisfaction. 

PHLOX SUBULATA.—I wonder if any of 
your readers have used this as a carpet 
plant for bulbous flowers, such as Nar- 
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cissi, Grape Hyacinths, and Gladioli. 
As all know who have grown this 
species, it is very enduring, and will bear 
t lot of hot, dry weather without any ap- 
preciable loss of vigour, and does not need 
transplanting very often. It also thrives 
in very light, porous soils, and does not 
need much attention when once the plants 
have got a. firm grip of the soil. In a 
chance way, I have had Daffodils growing 
among this Phlox, and they did very well, 
and I do not doubt that some other things 
would do equally well. For clothing a 
bank or mound, this Phlox is valuable, 
and when in bloom is very showy. I have 


found that it is the better for being 
divided and replanted when the plants 


become crowded, the blooms being larger 
and more abundantly produced. Some 
good varieties are Vivid (one of the most 
effective dwarf hardy plants we have), 













lilacina, Daisy Hill, Fairy, Seraph, and 
Nelsoni. 

CYCLAMENS AND CRocuUs.—Crocus Im- 
perati is blooming freely among Cyclamen 
neapolitanum, and is apparently quite 
happy. I cannot think of a happier com- 
bination for this time of year than winter- 
blooming Crocuses and this Cyclamen, 
the handsome foliage of which, remaining 
fresh and bright all through the dull 
winter months, shows up the blooms ofthe 
Crocus to great advantage. The ordinary 
spring-flowering varieties are common 
enough; but in how many villa and 
gardens of limited extent are the winter 
and very early spring-blooming kinds to 
be met? They seem to be almost unknown 
to the amateur gardeners who form such 
a numerous body in the land. Were they 


‘to take in hand such kinds as Imperati, 


Sieberi, vitellinus, avernus, Leedsi, ete., 
they would experience a new joy, and in- 
stead of a flowerless garden there would 


a 
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ference in colour, the only other difference 
IT can see is that P. secundiflora has, so far, 
proved a better perennial. Primula sik- 
kimensis is generally more or less bien- 
nial. After flowering well, the plant usu- 
ally dies. Not so P. secundiflora, which 
would probably be happiest in a rather 
boggy place. I have no proper bog garden. 
but planted in good loam in a fairly shady 
place, it grows well and gives me much 
pleasure. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 
Stevenage. 


be something to gladden the eye in the 
first months of the year. The Crocus 
gives me no great delight when springing, 
from the bare earth, as of all the bulbous 
flowers that grow in English gardens this 
seems most unhappily placed under such 
circumstances. It seems more than any 
to erave for an encircling vegetation 
which shall afford it the protection and 
the support which it cannot give. itself. 
Under the influence of sunshine and dry 
weather one may have a glorious display 
of Crocus blooms which one hour of heavy. 
rain, by beating down the flowers and 
washing the dirt on them, may to a great 
extent destroy. When growing in the 
Grass, or when some very dwarf-habited 
plant is used as a carpet for them, this 
eannot happen, and they certainly have a 
more natural appearance under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Hypericum MoseERIANUM TRICOLOR.~On 
account of its peculiar and distinct varie- 
gation, this St. John’s Wort is certainly 
worth growing. Can any of your readers 
say if there is any other hardy plant that 


HOME-GROWN LILY BULBS. 
Ir has been long recognised by Lily 
growers that the planting of imported 
bulbs of full size is not the best way to 
| ensure suecess. The difficult matter, how- 
ever, up to now has been to obtain young 
and vigorous home-grown bulbs that one 
may hope will grow away freely. Judg- 
ing by the catalogue of the Alder River 


in the advertisement pages of GARDENING, 
this difficulty—at least, in the case of 


nie vay yesembles it? We have plenty many Lilies—seems to be overcome. The 
Be re hay ee Ramone eat er oe ot catalogue contains nothing but home- 
Ol Aare Le DE é grown bulbs of different sizes. Of course, 


know of any other the foliage of which 
is so curiously marked, the combination 
of yellow, green, and red being very strik- 
ing. My plants were killed in a very hard 
winter, so that this variety is not so hardy 
as other members of the family. It 
seems to need more liberal culture, and 
likes some shelter from the hot sun, which 
dulls the variegation, and in a time of pro- 
longed drought is apt to scorch the out- 
side of the leaves. Probably an east 
aspect, where the sun goes off about noon, 
would suit it best. J. CORNHILL. 


in some cases they are more expensive 
than imported bulbs ; but they have the 
advantage of being young and full of 
vigour. Among those offered may be 
mentioned that comparatively new and 
superb Lily, Lilium regale, and the allied 
L. Sargente, L. Parryi,» L. Henryi, L. 
dalmaticum, IL. monadelphum © Szoviti- 
anum, L. Hansoni, L. Martagon album, 
L. pardalinum, and L. superbum. Among 
rare kinds, such choice species as L. cer- 
nuum, L. Willmott, L. Thayere, and hl. 
polyphyllum are included. Several other 
kinds are mentioned, but, presumably, 
the stock is very limited, as they are not 
priced. Among them are Lilium kew- 
ense, L. medeoloides, L. occidentale, L. 
rubellum, L. rubescens, L. speciosum, L. 
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PRIMULA SECUNDIFLORA. 
Tris splendid species is still rather rare 
in cultivation; but I find it a reliable 
plant, easy to cultivate, and as it is very. 
beautiful, it should ere long become a 
great garden favourite. Of all the new 
* species which have come to us of late from 
China, how many will be in cultivation 
ten or fifteen years hence? <A very small 
proportion, I feel pretty sure. Many of 
them are lovely, but too many of them 
are unable in this country to hold their 
own for very long. However lovely a plant 
may be, one somehow does not feel in- 
clined to go on fussing and eosseting a 
confirmed invalid for many seasons. One 
may bolster it up for a reasonable time, 
and try change of air and change of diet, 
move it to a gravel soil, and so on, partly 
on account of its beauty and partly per- 
haps for the good money which was its 
price; but the end will come at last, to 
be looked upon as ‘‘a happy release.” 
*My own plan with a new plant. is, 1 
fear, rather spartan. I give it what in- 
stinct, experience, or the books tell me it 
will like. I give it a fair chance, and a 
reasonable variety of trial. If it grows, 
it grows; and I am well pleased. If it 
dies, and continues to die, and, in fact, 
positively will not live, I will not be 
pothered with it. If a plant is tender 
or only halfshardy, I find no pleasure in 
growing it in the open and then putting 
glass round it and over it, and trying to 
persuade myself that it is hardy. I was 
led away by the fact that, after. finding 
so many new Primulas bad doers, I find P. 
secundiflora a good one. .-In appearance 
it is very like Primula sikkimensis, but 
the flowers, instead of being pale yellow, 
are a splendid rich plum-crimson. The 
stems grow about 18 inches high, with a 
hanging shower of crimson bells. The 
stem is mealy, as in P. sikkimensis, and 
the flowers of exactly the same shape and 
the habit just the same. Apart from the dif- 


ingtonianium. It will be noted that those 
erratic ~behaviour—namely, L. auratum 
and lL. Krameri—are not mentioned. 
The culfural directions are those of the 
practical grower, and may be read with 
advantage. Early planting is advocated, 
a fact which, while recognised by some, 
is by others only too often ignored. 
There is no more disappointing Lily than 
L. giganteum, when very large bulbs are 
purchased at a high price, for these, being 
deprived of their basal roots, never 
flower in a satisfactory manner.. This is 
well pointed out in the catalogue in ques- 
tion, from which the following is ex- 
tracted: ‘“‘The bulbs of L. .giganteum 
grow to a huge size before flowering, and 
these large bulbs are often offered by 
dealers. As in the case of L: Henryi, 
however, amateurs should not be tempted 
to buy them, because in the process of 
lifting, the roots of. the bulbs are invari- 
ably broken, with the result that the plant 


never recovers. Four-yearsold -bulbs can 
be moved without hurt.” = > K. R. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Annual Larkspurs.—Admirers of the 
perennial forms of the Delphiniums who 
plead want of room in their gardens, do 
not always remember the annual Lark- 
spurs, seed of which may be sown in 
warmth in March, in a cold frame in April, 
or out in the borders in April or May. There 
is a wonderful wealth of colouring in_pre- 
sent-day sorts, and one may have plants 
of varying heights. Larkspurs are splen- 
did for massing, so that to-day we find 
many devoting beds to them. They are 
noted for the length of time they last in 
bloom.—TOWNSMAN, - 


; 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


See 


AURICULAS IN POTS. 


Can you-please refer me to any articles 
that have appeared in your journal on the 
cultivation of the Auricula, and whether 
those numbers could be procured from 
your office at the present time, or do you 


know of any works treating entirely on _ 


the subject? In the event of your not 
being able to do so, could you briefly out- 
line the cultural treatment of-more parti- 


cularly the alpine types?—A. SAUNDER. 


[The alpine Auricula, perhaps, for the © 


amateur, is the more satisfactory and 
pleasing section of Auriculas, as in these 
the floral points or requirements are not 
so severely limited, the flowers are larger 
and more attractive, the plants are much 
easier to cultivate, and fine new varieties 
crop up yearly. A stock of these may be 


| obtained by seed if it be saved from first- 


Company, Iver Heath, Bucks, mentioned | 


sulphureum, L. testaceum, and L. Wash-. 


two Japanese species, remarkable for their 


and be kept quite clean. 


receives a serious. check .from. which - it | 


have ample space in 5-inch pots, cand 


class varieties, although, with them also, 
starting with a few dozen named varieties 
is much the best course. 

The grower of Auriculas in pots needs 
a small greenhouse, and one not neces- 
sarily exposed to the full glare of the sun. 


A west aspect is best, and even a north > 


aspect answers if the house can be gently 
heated in severe weather. Auriculas are 
very hardy, and frosts do them little 
harm, but they greatly check the flowers 
when developing. For that reason a little 
fire-heat during hard weather prevents 
stagnation once growth has begun. Fail- 
ing a greenhouse, an ordinary frame is 
most useful. With such a shelter, even 
if frosts in severe weather cannot be en- 
tirely excluded, their severity can, by 
putting mats or other. covering over the 
frame during hard weather, be greatly 
mit'gated. In a frame the plants will 
start from their ordinary winter rest 
later in the spring than they will in a 
greenhouse, and, because flowering later, 
may quite escape a check during the 
period of blooming. In. any case, the 
plants should be kept near the glass so as 
to secure ample light, have plenty of air, 
Whether | in 
house or frame it is best the plants stand 
on open wood trellises somewhat raised. 
Cleanliness requires not only that house, 


frame, pots, and soil be kept clean, but. 


also that the plants be kept free from in- 
sects, especially aphides, which often 
settle thickly in the crowns, sucking the 
sap from the young leaves. If, when 
found -thus infested, each plant be held 


on its side over a large pan of water and 5 
the insects with the aid of a small paint-. 


brush be well washed out,~ they can*be 
kept quite clean. 
ounces of Tobacco in a quart of boiling 
water for twenty-four hours leaves a 
strong insecticide, and if the plants be in- 


verted, dipped a few times into it, then- 


dusted with Tobacco powder and a few 


days later well washed, they are effec- 
tively cleansed. \- aera 
Auriculas always do best in rather 


limited pot-room. Strong-flowering plants 


Soaking a couple of) 


’ 
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6-inch pots are, as a rule, large enough — 


for ‘any specimens. .The compost -should 
consist of two-thirds decayed turfy loam 
from an old_pasture, the other third con- 
sisting of well-rotted cow or horse dung, 


well-decayed .leaf-soil, and some sharp | 


silver sand, For strong plants the soil 
should be pressed firmly into the pots. - In 
bygone days there used to be frequent 
notes about Auriculas in these pages, but. 
as the numbers of the at one time growers 
are now considerably reduced, but few 
now growing them, questions as to: their 
cultivation are seldom asked. We know 
of no book dealing solely with the-culture 
of the Auricula.] sae 4 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


CYTISUS KEWENSIS 

Tus, a hybrid raised at Kew hots een C. 
Ardoini and C. albus, is a charming kind 
of prostrate growth, and bears pale cream 
coloured flowers very freely during early 
May. For the rock garden few shrubs 
are more useful. A good companion 
plant is C. Beani, a chance hybrid found 
in a bed of seedlings of C. Ardoini. The 
flowers are of a deep golden yellow, and 
are borne in sprays reaching 1 foot in 
length. 





THE FRINGE-TREES 
(CHIONANTHUS). 


THe Fringe-trees or species of Chionan- 
thus form a small genus of shrubs or small 
trees belonging to the same order as the 
Ash and Lilae (Oleacem). There are only 
two species, one native of China and the 
other North America. They thrive in an 
open position in loamy soil, and give the 
best results when exposed to full sun. 





; 
z ‘ 

sunny years ripen in this country, or they 
can be propagated from eye The two 
Species are as follows 


C. RETUSA.—A Chinese bush or tree, 
varying from a few feet to 30 feet or more 
in height. The flowers are white, and 
produced in fleecy clusters from the 
_ points of the young shoots in June or early 
July, the inflorescences reminding one of 
those of fhe aaa Ash. The second 
species, 


_  C. virginica, is a native of the Eastern 
- United States. It varies, in habit from a 
bush 8 feet high to a small tree 30 feet in 
height, with a wide, bushy head. The 
_ inflorescences are as large again as those 
- of C. retusa, and, of the two, it is by far 
-the more decorative plant. It has been in 
cultivation in this country for more than 
a century «nda half; but cannot be said 
to be common, for well- -developed speci- 
Mens are few in number. LBoth plants 
are quite hardy and suitable for general 
cultivation. 1s 
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DAPHNE MEZEREUM WILD. 

I think, be no doubt that the 
Mezereon is native in the Thames sub- 
province (Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire) and 
in Gloucestershire and Wilts. The idea 
that it migrated from gardens to woods is 
exactly the opposite of what occurs—at 
any rate in Bucks, where the cottagers 
tell you that they brought their shrubs 
from the woods:—J AMES BRITTEN. 

I have seen the Daphne in recent years 
on several occasions, both in the upper 
reaches of Ribblesdale and in the Wharfe- 
dale districts, and it is still to be found in 
considerable quantities. I yery recently 
saw the plant growing wild not far from 
the habitat of one of the rarest and 
choicest of all our native plants, Cypri- 
pedium Calceolus. The Daphne is at home 
in these mountain limestone districts.— 
W. H. STANSFIELD. 


Daphne Mezereum grows, but very 
rarely, in the woods of Sussex and Hants, 
and in certain hanging woods of the Isle of 
Wight. It was to be found formerly, ac- 
cording to White, on Selborne Hanger. 


kewensis, 


Cytisus 


Both can be increased by seeds, which injis locally known as ‘‘ Sweet Mezell.” I 


have no doubt that it is native.—Donris. 
The Garden. 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 

The Holly as a hedge.—I have been try- 
ing several hedging plants, and 
Hollies succeed better than any of them. 
The Holly is by many considered a com- 
paratively slow grower; but it is by no 
means invariably so. 1 find it does best 
from layers taken from woodland ‘trees, 
These are nearly always well provided 
with fibrous roots, and if the planting is 
done in March or April growth begins at 
onee, and considerable progress is made 
before the following winter. The older a 
Holly hedge grows the better it becomes. 
It wall prove a splendid barrier and wind- 
break, and its rich gresy is always wel- 
come in winter.—A. . JOHNSON, 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, Ids. ; 
post free, 15s. Gd. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoli’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C, 2. 
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and quite easy to grow. 


notice | 


| another. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 
MYOSOTIS ALPESTRIS 

TuIs is a minute alpine TForget-me-not, 
and when it first comes into flower it is 
ngt more than an inch high. At the most, 
it reaches 3 inches or 4 inches across, and 
its neat tufts, when studded all over in 
early May with blossoms of a rich tur- 
quoise-blue, are as beautiful as anything 
in the rock garden. The best way to en- 
joy this tiny Forget-me-not is to make a 
sloping “pocket of good loam with plenty 
of broken stone, sand, and grit. The as- 
pect should be open and sunny, and it is 
an advantage if the pocket can be iso- 
lated by fairly big rocks, so that it may 
not be invaded by large, coarse plants. I 


‘would not plant the Forget-me-not alone. 


I would put with it a few other choice 
alpines of about the same size and 
strength. Very good companions would 
be Androsace arachnoidea, a colony of 
tiny, silky tufts, and heads of white For- 
get-me-not-like flowers on inch-high, 





slender stems. There might also be a 
plant or two of Gentiana verna, and also 
a little of the rather new Douglasia levi- 
gata. ‘This is very near ‘tthe Androsaces, 
It makes a low, 
close mat of green, and covers itself with 
large blossoms of rich, clear, deep rose 
on very short stems. <A little colony such 
as this: would be very pretty, and the 
plants would not interfere with one 
Of course, the Forget-me-not 
may be grown in any part of the rock gar- 
den which is suitable for dwarf alpines, 


‘and I only make the suggestion of a little 


{ 





| suits Myosotis alpestris. 


las a rule, 
| 
| creased by 


mixed colony as one of many pretty ways 
of using it. Any good, well-drained loam 
Give it a sunny 
It comes fairly true from seed, 
and the plant may-also be in- 
pulling it to pieces and re- 
The plant is 
the  Huropean 
and is found in 


aspect. 


planting after flowering. 
widely distributed over 
Alps up to 10,000 feet, 


Britain. It is also known as Myosotis 
rupicola. CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 
Stevenage. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


es 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

IN pLoom Fresruary 127TH.—Anemone coro- 
naria, A. Hepatica, Oyclamen Coum, 
Snowdrops (in variety), Narcissus mini- 
mus, Iris histrioides major, I. stylosa, 
Winter Aconites, Orocus (in variety), 
Scilla sibirica, Chionodoxas, Saxifraga 
Boydi alba, S. Burseriana Gloria, N. 
Griesbachi, Primula denticulata, Litho- 
spermum rosmarinifolium, Grape Hya- 
cinth (Muscari botryoides), Bricas (in 
variety), Daphne Blagayana, D. Meze- 
reum, Andromeda floribunda, Rhododen- 
dron precox, Hamamelis arborea, For- 
sythia suspensa, FP’. spectabilis, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Chimonanthus fragrans, 
Cenista hirsula,  Berberis japonica, 
LAuUrustinus. 

THE WEEK’S WORK.—Preparations are 
now being made for planting the alpine 


plants propagated last summer and 
autumn and wintered in cold frames. As 


alpines vary in their soil requirements, a 
variety of composts has been prepared, and 
placed in the various positions the plants 
are to occupy, Jabelling each as the work 


proceeds. If the weather — continues 
favourable the hardiest varieties will be 
planted forthwith. Established plants 


that have grown beyond their limits will 
be divided or ‘trimmed back. Saxifraga 
Burseriana Gloria is now very beautiful. 
Tor several days past the pure white blos- 
soms, on stems nearly 3 inches long, have 
heen attractive. There is no other mem- 
ber of its group so distinct and easy to 
grow as this. A mixture of light sandy 
Joam and old mortar rubble suits the plant 
admirably, and no protection of any kind 
is necessary The variety major is not so 
satisfactory here. I have never seen the 
Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa) flower so freely 
as at the present time. The plants com- 
menced:to bloom early in December last, 
and from then until now we have gathered 
hundreds of the fragrant flowers. This 
success in a great measure is due to their 
hbeingina sheltered position and the mild 
autumn and winter we have experienced. 
Though the flowens are not of long dura- 
tion in a hot room, they will keep for 
several days in one that is moderately 
cool. In gathering the flowers at is best 
to cut them just previous to opening. 
They open well in water, and in this way 
last longer. With care, this plant may be 
moved at almost any time of the year, 
except when it is in flower. The best 
time, however, is just after the plants have 
finished flowering, and before they have 
made much growth. Where it is available, 


2 position should be selected at the foot. 
should | 
be planted close up against it, \so that | 


of a sunny south wall, and the Iris 


the roots are pressed against the wall. 
The most suitable soil is a light, sandy 
loam, with a little mortar rubbish added, 
and plenty of drainage should be pro- 
vided in the way of broken bricks. Last 
spring I lifted and divided some of the 
strongest clumps, and planted them as 
described above. These have now become 
well established. 

The Forsythias are flowering unusually 
early this year, and the long shoots are 
very ‘useful for cutting for the house. 
This is an indispensable shrub in every 
garden, large or small, and where space 
permits it should be planted in groups ef 
five or six together. If planted in an 
open spot and sheltered from strong 
winds, it makes a delightful spreading 
bush, and sends out its long, graceful 
shoots on all sides. I. suspensa makes an 
excellent wall covering, as its shoots, when 
they reach a few feet high, fall over in a 
graceful manner. I’. viridissima is of less 
sraceful growth, but is, nevertheless, a 
desirable shrub. It is of erect growth, 
with stout, stiff shoots, which in early 
spring are covered with yellow, bell- 
shaped blossoms, and about as large as 
those of If. suspensa. 

CLemMaATiIsES.—Although these may be 
planted at almost any time of the year 
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not be spared for the raising of an early — 
crop a sowing of one of the forcing varie~ 
ties shoultl be made on a south border. 

If the soil is heavy and sticky, it is a good a 
plan to dress the surface beforehand with — 
old soil from beneath the potting bench, — 
after it has been passed through a }-inch. — 
sieve, or with well-decayed leaf-mould. 
Either will lighten it if it is well worked 
into the surface with a long-toothed rake, 
and render the drawing of shallow drills 
9 inches to 12 inches apart ~an ‘easier 


if proper attention is given them, there is 
no better time than the present and dur- 
ing March. Any good garden soil with a 
small portion of partly-decayed manure 
or good leaf-soil added will grow these 
plants. All Clematises should be on their 
own roots, and I hope that nurserymen 
will shortly be able to supply them thus. 
The best way to increase the Clematis for- 
those who do not possess propagating 
houses, frames, etc., is by layering. _ Peg 
the shoots down firmly into the ground at 

































a joint, after making a notch under it. | matter. : 
They take rather a long time to root but Cabbages.—The hoe should be run ‘ 
if put down in the spring they will be|through the soil when sufficiently dry, — 
roated and ready for removal in the | between the plants set owt last autumn, 
autumn. They may also be propagated |.and to hasten the growth of the earliest 


varieties, a little sulphate of ammonia 
may at ithe same time sbe aip lied. Should — 
there be vacancies in Jater-planted breaks, 
make good with plants drawn from the 
seed beds. 

Seakale.—The atest break of outdoor 
Seakale should, after having been cleaned, 
be covered either with soil or fine ashes 
to such a depth that there will be no 
danger of the Kale when it pushes up be- 
coming exposed to the outer air. 

Gloxinias.—These, though best left to © 
start in the pots in which they were — 
crown last season, may, if it is more con- 
venient, be shaken out and placed close 
together in a peaty compost or leaf- 
mould. Water must be sparingly applied 
until the corms commence to grow freely, 
otherwise they will be apt to decay. The ~ 
stove or a house in which a temperature -— 
of 60 degs. to 66 degs. can be maintained 
will suit them for the present. Cala- 
diums should also be shaken out and ~ 
started now, treating them in the same 
manner as the preceding. Where required — 
for blooming in pots for greenhouse de- 
coration during the summer and autumn, 7 
the first batch of Tuherous Begonias and | 
such as were started early last season 
should be shaken out, boxed, and placed — 


readily from cuttings. The best time to 
strike them is April and May, when 
erowths about 3 inches or 4 inches long 
are produced freely from the older wood. 
Insert them in pots of sandy soil, place im 
a propagating house, and keep close for 
a time in the same temperature as you 
would use to propagate Fuchsias, ete., 
but avoid making the soil too wet. 
F. W. GALLOP. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Strawberry planting. — Where from 
force of circumstances planting could not 
either be done or completed last autumn, 
the plants, whether in pots or Jaid in an 
a border under a wall in the kitchen 
garden, should -be transferred to their per- 
manent quarters when the soil is found in 
good working condition and will bear being 
trodden upon. Lift the plants with a 
eood ball icf soil if not in pots, open out 
holes large enough to admit of the soil 
being worked in round them, and make it 
quite firm. Be careful to plant neither 
too deep nor too shallow, the crowns serv- 
ing as a guide in this respect, as they 
should ‘be just clear of thé soil. As the 





Strawbenry usually occupies tthe same site 
for at least three seasons, the plot selected 
should have heen manured and dug in ad- 
vance. If such has not been done, pro- 
ceed to do so at once, allowing a few days 
to elapse for the soil to settle before plant- 
ing. In either case, a firm root-run being 
necessary, the surface should be tredden 
firmly before setting out the plants 
18 inches apart in rows 2 feet asunder. 
The plants should not be allowed to bear 
this season, consequently the space be- 
tween the rows may be utilised for the 
erowing of Lettuces or any shallow-rooted 
crop, which- will mot interfere with the 
erowth of the Strawberries. 

Autumn-planted Strawberries.—These 
should be looked over, and.any plants that 
have been lifted by the action of frost 
should be trodden back into place and 
made firm again. Pull off dead leaves, 
hoe up weeds, and, after raking them off, 
lichtly prick up the surface with a fork. 
If isuch crops as Onions, Lettuces, etc., 
were sown between the rows after plant- 
ing in autumn, and they still occupy 
the ground, a good hoeing of the surface 
only must then suffice. 

Permanent beds.—The plants should 
now be divested of dead leaves, weeds 
cleared away from between the rows, and 
a mulch of well-rotted manure applied, if 
this matter has not had attention in the 
autumn. Opinions differ as to whether 
this should ibe left on the surface or be 
lightly dug in. Where digging ts annu- 
ally practised, no great ‘amount of harm 
will accrue ; but if it has not hitherto been 
the practice to dig between the plants it is 
not advisable to do so now, as such a pro- 
ceeding would mean a great sacrifice of 
roots. In any case the top 2 inches or 
3 inches of the isoil only should be turned 
over. If farmyard or stable manure is 
not available, sprinkle a mixture at the 
rate of 3 oz. superphosphate and 1 oz. of 
sulphate of ammonia on the surface to 
each square yard, or a proprietary con- 
centrated artificial manure may be used 
instead, applying it according to direc- 
tions. 

Shorthorn Carrots.—Where frames can- 


in a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. — 
to give them a start. 


.~ Achimenes.—If largely @rown, one half — 
















































Amaryllis.— Where a quantity of these — 
is required to be in bloom at one time the 

bulbs which have experienced the longest 

period of vest should be either shaken out 4 
and repotted or overhauled and top-— 
dressed, whichever is deemed the more ex- 
pedient. If well rested, they speedily re-_ 
spond when placed in the warmth of an — 
early vinery or plant-house. a 


may be shaken out iand started now, and 
the remainder in a month’s time. Until 
they commence to grow the corms may be 
placed fairly close together in boxes or_ 
pans, taking care that the different varie— 
ties are kept apart, and covered with 
sand. These will start into growth — 
quickly if treated the same asthe pre-— 
ceding. : Rog 

Gloriosas.—The tubers should be shaken — 
out and repotted in a mixture of one half 
peat, one half turfy loam, with a liberal — 
quantity of sand added. One or at the 
most two tubers are sufficient for a 10-— 
inch pot, which should be clean and well 
drained. The compost should not be 
allowed to become dust-dry; but, at the 
same time, water must be sparingly ap-— 





plied until they start growing. 
Justicia carnea.—The propagation of | 
this useful-flowering stove plant ‘should, 
as fast as cuttings become available, be — 
taken in hand. They strike readily in a 
sandy compost consisting largely of peat — 
in a propagating case. If inserted round 
the side of G-inch pots and kept shaded — 
they. soon callus and emit roots. Fresh 
stock of Ixoras and Gardenias should be- 
raised from cuttings taken and inserted | 
under the same conditions as Justicias. — 
~ = 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early vinery.—The Vines in this house. 
having made sufficient growth to deter-_ 
mine which shoots to leave, all surplus 
ones are being removed. On bright days 
the Vines are syringed lightly and the 
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~ paths and walls damped at closing time. 
Full advantage is en tont of the sun heat 
_ by closing the house early in the after- 
noon, the temperature rising 10 degs. or 
15 degs. through this early closing. The 
ventilating of vineries through tne early 
rt of the year requires great care. The 
foliage at this season is very tender, and 
is soon injured by improper ventilation. 
A change of air is necessary at least once 
a day, but it must be admitted in such 
a manner that cold draughts are not 
allowed to reach the foliage, or the tem- 
rature of the house to be suddenly 
lowered. Vines in succession houses now 
started are syringed two or three times 
daily. This will be continued until all 
buds are well on the move, when syringing 
is discontinued, except a light spraying 
on bright days. 
Pruning recently-planted fruit-trees.— 
Owing to the mildness of the weather the 
buds on fruit-trees are swelling fast; 
consequently, the pruning of young trees 
that were planted last autumn should be 
done without delay. Opinions differ as to 
the proper method of pruning young fruit- 
trees, some recommending the cutting 
back of the shoots when planting to one- 
third of their length, others holding that 
they should not be cut back at all, but 
left to be regulated by summer pinching 
and stopping. My method is to leave the 
pruning until the buds begin to swell in 
spring. All surplus branches .are cut 
clean out, all other growths intended to 
play a part in the formation of the future 
tree being cut back to about two-thirds 
of their length. Any shoots showing a 
tendency to be stronger than the others 
are left slightly longer. If judicious prun- 
ing is carried out the first season there is 
an actual gain in time in forming the 
tree. In pruning, take care to cut to.an out- 
side bud, so as to prevent future shoots 
blocking the centre of the tree. In July 
pinch back the lateral growths to about 
2 inches. Any wanted to form the tree 
may be left: Maiden trees that have 
been planted for cordons, whether single 
or double, if for clothing walls of limited 
height, will give the most satisfactory re- 
‘sults if trained obliquely, inasmuch as 
they give the cordon a longer run before 
reaching the top.’ No pruning back of 
these is required, for if the wood is 
thoroughly well-ripened most of the buds 
-will develop into fruit-buds the first 
season, and, if not, one can almost be 
assured of a good break of wood-buds of 
almost equal strength from bottom to top. 
Recently-planted Gooseberries and Cur- 
rants will require their leading shoots cut 
back to about 6 inches for a season or two 
until a sufficient number of branches for 
a foundation has been provided, cutting 
back to a bud pointing in the proper direc- 
tion—viz., upwards in the case of varie- 
ties of a pendulous habit and outwards 
with those of upright growth. Black 
Currants may also be cut over to about 
the same length the first season, . but 
afterwards no regular shortening back of 
| these will be necessary. 


—— Onions sown in boxes last month are 
~ now ready for pricking off into. cthers at 
a distance of 3 inches apart each way. A 
suitable compost consists of two parts 
- good fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil, and 
one part of half-decayed horse droppings, 
» adding sufficient coarse sand to render it 
- porous. The whole should be passed 
_ through a 3-inch mesh sieve, and. well 
- mixed. Use in a moderately dry condi- 
tion, and make thoroughly firm. The 
work is best carried out in ‘the house ii 
which the plants are growing, as it 1s 
-most-important that the young plants 
‘should not suffer a check. Thoroughly 
- -water-in immediately afterwards. Spray 
the plants frequently during the day, and 
shade from bright sunshine to_ prevent 
them flagging. Any undue forcing must 
be guarded against, and sufficient air ad- 
mitted to keep the plants sturdy. Main- 
tain a temperature of 50 degs to 55 degs. 
The plan of raising Onions under glass is 
every year gaining favour, and whether 
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one wishes to obtain extra large bulbs or 
not, I advise that part if not the whole of 
the crop ibe treated in ‘this way. Seldom 
are they attacked by the Onion-fly or 
mildew to any extent, and much better 
results are obtained generally. This was 
amply proved in these gardens last 
season. One half of the crop I raised 
under glass, the other half was sown in 
the open. Those sown in the open were 
badly attacked by mildew, while- those 
sown under glass and planted on an ad- 
joining plot showed no signs of it, and 
large, well-ripened bulbs of good keeping 
quality were obtained. This year I am 
sowing the whole of the crop under glass. 
In any case, successful Onion culture de- 
pends very largely on the proper prepara- 
tion of the ground and sowing the seed 
early; therefore, those who still rely on 
the old method of sowing in the open 
should not miss the first favourable op- 


portunity when the ground is in a good 


workable condition to get in the seed. 
Assuming that the ground has been pre- 
viously well prepared by deep digging or 
trenching, choose a fine, drying morning, 
strew the surface with a mixture of soot 
and wood ashes, point 1t over with a fork 
2 inches or 3 inches deep, and in a few 
hours it may be raked down with a wooden 
rake and the drills drawn 1 foot apart. 
After the seed jg. sown, alleys 1 foot wide 
may be thrown out all round the bed and 
the whole raked down in a neat and tidy 


manner. 
Tn WG: 


SCOTLAND. 

Primula obconica.—Among seeds which 
may be sown at this time are those of 
Primula obconica. The seedlings, if 
grown on in a mild heat, will make good 
plants, which will bloom freely in June 
or July, and which will remain in flower 
for a long time. There are now much im- 
proved kinds of this useful Primula, and 
a considerable range of colour is now ob- 
tainable. P. grandiflora rosea is worthy 
of attention; so, too, is P. grandiflora 
gigantea. Very useful plants can be had 
in pots 5 inches in diameter, and not only 
are they useful for decoration under glass, 
but they make excellent stuff for vases m 
rooms. It us, of course, a regrettable 
fact that this family lies under a cloud, 
for the reason that if handled by some 
people it is apt to cause an annoying irri- 
tation of the skin. Nevertheless, P. ob- 
conica and its varieties do good service to 
those who may safely handle them. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias. These, 
wintered under cool conditions; are now 
fit for transferring to their flowering-pots. 
Generally speaking, these may be 7 inches 
or 8 inches in diameter, and good pieces 
may be had in either. In potting, drain 
carefully, and use good turfy loam, not too 
fine, with a little leaf-mould and_ sprin- 
kling of soot. The soot helps to maintain 
a good colour in the foliage, and leaves of 
a deep green certainly add much. to the 
attractiveness of the plant when in bloom. 
Do not pot too firmly, and water carefully 
for a short time, testing each pot with 
the knuckles before moisture is given. 
Aphides are, as is well known, apt to 
attack Calceolarias, so that precautionary 
vaporisings are recommended. Let neat 
stakes be placed routid the potis in antici- 
pation of the flower-stems, which under 
suitable conditions will soon appear. 

Salvias.—As soon as cuttings are pro- 
curable, they should be taken and placed 
in the propagating pit. Salvias are by no 
means dificult subjects, and entail little 
but routine attention. Cuttings strike 
very readily in a slight bottom heat, and 
ag quickly as they are rooted they may be 
boxed off or potted up. 'The practice fol- 
lowed here is to put six plants into a 
9-inch pot, in which they remain until, 
after danger from frost is over, they are 
planted out forthe summer. Good varie- 
ties for winter use are 8. splendens and 
its variety S. s. grandiflora, S. Bethelli, 
S. rutilans, S. lactiflora, and, in a less 
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degree, S. Pride of Zurich and S. Glory 
of Stuttgart. At the same time, cut- 
tings of Eupatoriums may be similarly 
dealt with. 

Fruit-houses.—The scarcity of fuel will, 
no doubt, be telling in many places, so 
far las fruit-houses are concerned. Un- 
less there is any special desire for early 
fruit, therefore, only sufficient pipe heat 
to keep things safe may be allowed. Of 
course, this is indispensable during the 
night, but fires may be pretty well damped 
down during days when there is even a 
moderate amount of sunshine. Ventilate 
carefully, and close down early in the 
afternoon, having previously started the 
fire. In the orchard-house buds begin to 
get prominent, but keep the house open 
yet awhile. If closed, it may mean that 
heat will be necessary before long to keep 
frosts from doing hatm ‘to the blooms, 
which will not be long delayed should the 
house be closed. Permanent trees in 
borders must not suffer from lack of 
moisture, and the same is true of trees in 
pots and tubs. The correct state of the 
soil in the case of the latter can easily be 


gauged by a tap with the knuckles. In 
the case of trees planted out, if the 
slightest suspicion of dryness of- the 


border be present, give the borders the 
benefit of the doubt, and water them. 
There is, of counse, a difference between 
watering and deluging a border at this 
season of the year. Any dryness at the 
root will result in bud-dropping. Some of 
the American Peaches (as most fruit- 
growers know) are confirmed offenders in 
this respect, even when kept moist at the 
roots; but an exception may be made in 
the case of that very useful Peach, Hale’s 
Karly. 

Chrysanthemums.—At this time, the 
majority of the greenhouse varieties have 
been put into 5-inch pots. As previously 
indicated, the intermediate shift—that 
into 3-inch pots— has been omitted, and, 
so far, those so treated appear to make 
satisfactory progress. In the course of 
the week a supplementary batch of cut- 
tings was put in—chiefly of varieties 
which had not previously thrown satisfac- 
tory shoots, and of those which for cer- 
tain reasons it is intended to grow more 
largely. Among the latter may be men- 
tioned Lady Raglan, Mme. E. Fabre, 
Noces d’Or, Souvenir de une Petite Amie, 


Nellie Pockett, Mrs. Greenfield, and 
Julian Vallet. These, grown in bush 


form, were particularly satisfactory dur- 
ing tthe past season. In order to provide 
a few early cuttings of hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, a plant of each variety grown was 
during the week lifted and potted up, the 
pots being placed in a slightly heated 
house. There is, of course, no time lost 
yet, but when a large number is required 
it pays to get to work in time, and as the 
cuttings strike, their tops, in turn, can be 
utilised to provide plamts in the case of 
sorts which may be comparatively scarce. 

Hardy-flower borders.—After having 
been delayed by stress of weather from 
completing the work among hardy plants, 
advantage was taken during the week of 
finishing what remained to be done. 
Growth is now very noticeable in the case 
of some things, such as Peeonies, Asters, 
Artemisias, Chrysanthemums, and_ those 
of more robust growth generally. Bulbs, 
too, are now plainly visible, and wath ordi- 
nary care no damage need be done among 
colonies of these. All dividing and re- 





lanting are now completed, and the 
orders, after receiving a dressing of 


manure of some sort, have been forked 
over. 

Vegetable garden.— Very little was 
attempted in the course of the week in 
the vegetable quarters, as it was desired 
to get the hardy-flower borders out _ of 
hand. At the same time, some digging 
was done in the case of a quarter which 
had been previously manured, and which 
is intended for next season’s winter crop 
of Brassicas. W. McGurroe. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FreBRuARY 12TH, 1918. 
THE fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was very interesting. Hardy plants— 
alpines particularly—were plentiful and 
good, and, staged in several instances in 
free groups—dozens or scores of each 
kind—well demonstrated their value. 
Vegetables, too, were excellent and in 
considerable variety. Quite a thing 
alone was the delightful lot of Violets 
from Sussex. Orchids were plentiful and 


good. The precious Witch Hazels in 
variety came in good condition, while 


tarnations and Ferns added their quota 
of beauty. Several novelties 
recognition. 
HARDY PLANTS: 
If we select from these what we re- 
gard as the gem of the meeting, it will be the 
magnificent panful of Iris Cantab exhibited 
by Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye, and 
which gained a Virst-class Certificate—a 
well-merited honour for one of the most 
precious harbingers of spring. The name 
is suggestive of its colour—a clear blue— 
to which must be added its value as a 
garden plant. Sturdy-habited and with 
well-formed flowers, it is good enough for 
all. From the same source also came 
quite an array of early bulbous Irises. 
One of them, a hybrid of fine stature, quite 


a foot high, now flowering for the first 
time, is full of promise. A new “and 
graceful hybrid Narcissus (N. ealathinus 


x N. Harold Finn) has: a_ two-flowered 
scape of white Jemon-cupped blossoms. 
It is very pretty, also welcome for its. 
earliness. Messrs. Robert Veitch and 
Son, Exeter, showed the Witch Hazels 
excellently, H. mollis (rich yellow) gain- 
ing a First- class Certificate. H. arborea 
(rich golden, and even more prodigal of 
flowering) was also shown, together with 
hybrids of interest, probably yet lacking 
the attractiveness essential to a good gar- 
den plant. Of distinct merit and interest 
combined were two new species of Rhodo- 
dendron in Mr. Reuthe’s collection—viz., 
R. moupinense (white) (China) and KR. 
mucronulatum (vose-carmine colour) 
(from Mandschuria). This latter is sum- 
mner-leafing, the other is more or less 
leafy. Both were.cut from the open at 
Keston. Crocus. aureus, ©.  Balsane 
(yellow), C. dalmaticus (mauve), and C. 
Imperati albus were in the same group. 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons had charming 
lots of the choicer alpines, sueh Saxi- 
frages as Irvingi, lilacina, Griesbachi— 
two dozen or so making a fine display— 
the lovely yellow Faldonside, Obristi 
(large white), and macedonica (yellow) 
being some of the best. Primula Winteri 
was good. In Messrs. Barr’s collection, 
Crocus species, Narcissus aminimus, 
Lenten Roses, and Saxifrages in variety 
were remarked. Messrs: J. Cheal and 
Sons contributed Lonicera fragrantissima, 
a nice lot of single lilac Primroses, and 
richly coloured examples of Daphne 
Mezereum. In Messrs. Piper’s group the 
most telling things were the early Cy- 
clamen, C. Coum in variety and Iris reti- 
culata. Juniperus procumbens and J. 
pachyphyllea (glaucous blue) were very 
good. Mr. G. G. Whitelegg had a fine ex- 
hibit of Saxifrages in flower, staging 
batches of a score or fifty of each kind. 
Of such were S. Boydi alba, S. Burseri- 
ana, S. B. Gloria, S. Rocheliana, and 8S. 
apiculata alba, the whole highly attrac- 
tive. The pretty, yellow-flowered S. 
Pauline was yery good. 

The Sweet Violets from the Misses 
Allen-Brown were very beautiful, parti- 
cularly the bowl-like arrangement of the 
Trincess of Wales (handsomest-of all and 
deliciously perfumed). White Ozar, Nea- 
politan, and Colcroonan were also re- 
marked, 


received | 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

F. Herbert Chapman’s new Free- 
of much interest in this de- 
partment. F. Sweet Lavender (soft 
lilac-blue, delicately me is a new 
and most welcome variety. Chapmani 
aurantiaca (golden-yellow, Sen rich 
orange on the lower parts of the flowers) 
is also excellent. mes of these gained 
an Award of Merit. . Gilt Edge (prim- 
rose and gold) and F. regs a name sug- 
gestive of its colour—were very distinct. 
Quite one of the best, however, was F. 
Market White, the quantities of shapely 
flowers, tall stems, and vigorous habit 
demonstrating utility of a very high 
order. Messrs. Allwood Brothers had 
good novelties in Malmaison Carnations, 


Mr. 
sias were 


scarlet, salmon-pink, blush, yellow, and 
others. One, a white-tipped petalled 
variety, had a base of crimson-scarlet, a 


very striking variety. Nancy is a new 
American sort, a shapely flower of almost 
Joliffe — pink. tone: Messrs. J. and =A. 
srown showed Primula malacoides alba 
plena, a variety which gained an Award 
of Merit last year. Messrs. H. B. May 
and Sons contributed a well-grown batch 
of Columnea mugnifica, the. brilliantly- 
coloured flowers -Making a rich display. 
A capital strain of Primufa obconica gran- 
diflora was on view. Among Ferns, Poly- 
podium cambricum, FP. trichomanoides, 
and the lustrous green Scolopendriums, of 
which S. e¢rispuim: ee is one of the 
best, were noted. 
, ~ ORCHIDS. 

Many good collections were staged. In 
that from Messrs. Charlesworth, the rare 
Vanda teres alba was noted, and among 


others the rare Cattleya Percivalliana 
alba (Charlesworth’s variety). Odon- 
tioda Zenobia—is distinct, the lovely 
Brasso - Cattleya Princess Elizabeth 
(mauve) being very fine. Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Brown contributed many 
choice Odontoglossums, including O. 
Nora (maroon, with broad, — white- 
chequered lip), O. Doris, and O. Aglaon. 


The brown, gold-tipped Odontioda Cereus 
was very striking. “Mr. J. E: Shill had 
another of his magnificent hybrid Cypri- 


pediums, ©. Hurybiades, var. Shillianum. 
It received a ~« First-class Certificate. 
Messrs. Cypher and Sons staged Cypri- 


pediums, of which C. aureum Virginal and 
GC. Helen... var. -Fascinator, -were “re- 
marked. “The finest thing from Messrs. 
J. and A. McBean was Cymbidium Alex- 
anderi album, the only pure white known. 
It gained a First-class Certificate. C. A. 
roseum and others of pink hue were also 
on view. In Messrs. Hassal’s group, 
Odontioda Rajah (a very dark sort) was 


prominent. In that from Messrs. Low, 
Sophro-Cattleya Thwaitesme, §.-C. Saxa, 


and S.-C. Doris constituted a remarkable 
trio of hybrids, the first-named being not 
unlike Disa grandiflora in — colour. 
Messrs. Sander and Sons showed the 
handsome Lycaste Skinneri magnifica, the 
noblest and richest coloured of its race. 


VEGETABLES. 

A collection of thirty or more sorts of 
these were admirably displayed by Mess1's 
Sutton and Sons. Of Onions, all in ex- 
cellent condition, there were Blood Red, 
Crimson Globe, Long Keeping, Bedford- 
shire Champion, and Ailsa Craig. Leeks 
Prizetaker and Musselburgh had long, 
well-blanched stems. of undoubted excel- 
lence. Such Broecolis as Christmas 
White, Winter Mammoth, and Superb 
White were in. perfection. Turnips, 
Savors, Kales, Celeriac, the interesting 
and beautiful Portuguese Cabbage, and 
many salads were also on view. 

A eomplete list of the awards and 
medals will be found in our advei age a 
columns, 


Rev. Elias Owen, 


Frpruary 23, 1918 


BEE SUPERSTITIONS. 


My invitation at the close of 1917 to any 
of the readers of GARDENING who knew of 
superstitions attaching to bees to send 
them in has elicited a communication on 
the subject from one who is not only a 
bee-keeper, but clearly a bee lover also. 
I am much indebted to this correspondent 
for information which provides some 
most interesting facts to add to the very 
scant knowledge which most people in 
Great Britain possess on the above sub- 
ject. The chief source of this additional 
information is ‘* Welsh Folk-lore,” by 
M.A., I'.S.A.—the prize 
essay of the Welsh National Histeddfod, 
1887—from which essay the following ex- 
tracts will be of general interest :-— 

(a) ‘The little busy bee has been from 
times of old an object of admiration and 
superstition. . . . In the central parts 
of Denbighshire, people suppose that a 
hive of bees, if bought, will not thrive, 
but that a present of a hive leads to its 
well doing.’ This idea prevails, readers 
will remember I said, in Switzerland, but 
with the modification that the seller (not 
the buyer) will be beset with ill-luck. 

(b) ‘*Stolen bees would not make 
honey. The hive which had been 
stolen would die.”’ This conflicts with the 
Swiss super stition that the theft of a hive 
of bees ensures success, but is more in 
harmony with’ Christian: morality. Ob- 
viously, bees in Wales teach by their self- 
sacrifice that virtue brings its own re- 

rard, as also does vice. 

(c) ‘It is considered very lucky indeed 
to find that a strange swarm of bees has 
arrived in the garden or tree belonging 
to a cottager. . . . They bring good 
fortune. . . . The decampment of a 
swarm shows that misfortune is about to 
visit the person: whom they leave. . . 
It is thought lucky when bees make their 
home in the roof, or, indeed, in any part 
of a house, and this they could easily do 
when houses were thatched with straw.” 
This last point about bees hiving them- 
selves in the 'thatch is of especial interest, 
and doubtless was no uncommon occur- 
rence in the days when most cottagers 
kept bees and most~ cottages were 
thatched. It is of. dnterest for this 
reason—that the history of the bee com- 
pels us to conclude that from time im- 
memorial straw in its various forms, not 
only formed the usual -home. of the 


domestic bee, but that in such hives they 


undoubtedly thrived well. 4 
(d) With reference to the cosmopolitan 
superstition, more common in the past 
than now, of informing the bees of a death 
in the family, Rey. Elias Owen says: 
“The head of the house whispered the 
news to the bees in the hive. If this 
were neglected, it was 
another death would soon follow the pre- 
vious one. 
bees, it was the custom, in some parts of 
Wales, to turn the bee-hive round before 
starting the funeral. This was always 
done by a representative of the family, 


and it was also thought to be a protection — 


against death. After the death in 
a family the bees are put into mourning 
by tying a piece of black ribbon on a bit 
of wood and inserting it into the hole at 
the top of the hive. 
of the superstitions of “tapping ’’ the 
hive, which I mentioned on December 
29th, 1917, as prevalent in England. The 
result. of the Prize Hssayist’s research 


harmonises more or less with the Ameri-, 
can-and Swiss notions, the turning round. 
of the hive before the funeral being prob- — 
The Essayist — 
adds: ‘ Should a swarm enter a house, 


ably a local. bit of ritual. 


Instead of speaking to the 


” Here are variations. 
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it was considered unlucky, and usually it 

ras a sign of death to someone living in 
that house.’’” These are cheerless reflec- 
tions, but, of course, as with all super- 
stitions, most un-Christian. 

In Montgomeryshire I am told that it is 
considered very unlucky to receive honey 
as payment for services rendered in an 
apiary. ~This is a belief so strongly im- 
planted in the cottager’s mind that a man 
who had to travel 10 miles to attend to 
my correspondent’s bees on certain oeca- 
Sions of necessity could not be persuaded 
to allow his kindness to be repaid by a 
free gift of honey. A present of 2 swarm 
of bees, however, earned his unqualified 
gratitude. 

One further point: The WBisteddfod 
prizeman quoted. above cites a general 

- opinion that Sunday is a favourite day 
for bee - swarming. He continues : 
“Country people say, when looking at 
their bees clustering outside the hive, 
“Oh! they won’t swarm until next Sun- 
day,’ and it is true that~they are often 
right in their calculations, for bees seem 
to prefer the peaceful day of rest to all 
other days for their flight. The kettle 
and pan are often heard of a Sunday in 
those parts of the country where bees are 
reared. It is possible that the quietness 
of the day and the cessation of every-day 
noise are appreciated by the little creatures, 
and that this prevailing stillness entices 
them to take their flight from their old 
home to seek a new one.” Though I my- 
self hold the opinion that this Sunday 
Swarming is pure chance, it is, neverthe- 
less, an odd fact that many old bee-keepers 
will tell you Sunday seems to be the day 
on which bees most generally come out 
to swarm. Dye tae Ele 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Growing Melons in frames (Stamp).— 
Melons need some heat, and in a wooden 
frame that can be furnished only by a hot- 
bed. Get a good cartload of fresh horse- 
manure, having in it but little of long 
straw. Spread it about a foot thick, and 
well sprinkle it with water; then put it 
into a heap. Let it lie several days until 
it heats, then turn it and fresh damp it, 
giving it-a third turn later; then make it 
up into a solid bed just a few inches 
longer and broader than is the frame. 
Put the frame on and into the centre a 
mound of a bushel of good turfy loam. 
Let steam escape at the back ef the frame, 


THOMSONS 


VINE, PLANT & VEGETABLE 
MANURE 


Unrivalled 
for all Garden Crops. 

So Compounded as to combine 
stimulating with lasting effects, 
Produces vigorous, healthy, and fruitful 
growth. Also 

: THOMSON’S 
Special Top-dressing Manure. 
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PRICES. 
Note—Quantities of 56 1bs. and over are supplicd 
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per bottle. 
Sold for Horticultural purposes 
by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, or 
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and so soon as that is over put out your 
plant into the’ centre of the mound, water- 
ing 1t and shading a little during hot sun- 
shine. As the roots come through the 
mound add a little fresh soil, and also put 
a thickness of 3 inches over the rest of 
the bed. As growth proceeds a little air 
must be given to the plants in the day by 
tilting the light at the back an inch or so. 
Bees may also in that way enter and help 
to fertilise the flowers. There are male 
flowers and female flowers. When both 
kinds are fully open you must gather a 
male flower, tear off the petals, then press 
the cluster of stamens which contain the 
pollen into the centre of a female flower, 
and, generally, setting follows. Four to 
six fruits are ample for one plant to carry. 
If more be set they may fail to swell. It 
is easy to set more and then retain the 
fruits that swell best, pinching out the 
others. Shoots that have no fruit-blooms 


on them may be pinched or cut out, to 
prevent the plants from becoming too 





page. 
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thick. A gentle damping before the light 
is closed down helps to keep off red-spider. 
SHORT REPLIES. 

_Stamp.—Yes; you may pinch out the 
tips of Sweet Pea growths, and thus 
cause the plants to be bushier, and, in 
consequence, more free-flowering, though 
very probably the blooms will be smaller. 
See reply re ‘‘Melons in frames,’ on this 
J. J, .Robins,—‘* The Tomato: 
Wath Cultural Directions for Maintaining 
a Continuous Supply of Fruit,’’ price Is. 
You might probably be able to secure a 
second-hand copy, as we fear it is out of 
print. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of fruits.—Pomum.—aApples: 1, 
Ribston Pippin; 2, Annie Hlizabeth; 3, 
Lord Hindlip; 4, Bramley’s. FW SEN ie 
Pears: 1, Winter Nelis; 2, Glou Morceau ; 
3, Zephirin Gregoire; 4, Catillac (a stew- 
ing Pear). B, M, Gatehouse.—Winter 
Quoining. 

















BEES? cuarantestto ROSE Ss 


The National Rose Society’s Selections. 








Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A.” 

24 best and most popular 
roses for general purposes. 
A splendid 16/6 Carriage 
assortment. paid. 
Caroline Testout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Marlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose 11d. 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet - - lid. 
Ethel] Malcolm(ht),ivory w. lld. 
Frau Karl Druschki(hp),w. 11d. 
GeorgeDickson(ht),deep cr. lld. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. lld. 
Gen. McArthur(ht), scarlet. 11d. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht),carm. 11d. 
I.a France (ht), rose - - 10d. 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh I1d. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot - lld. 
LadyAshtown(ht),deep pk. 10d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme.C. Lutaud(ht),vel.rose 1/- 
Mme.Ed.Herriot,prawn red 11d, 
Mme.JulesGrolez(ht),sil.ro. 10d. 
Mme.MelanieSoupert(ht),y. 11d. 
Mme, Ravary(ht),orange y. 10d. 
Mme.Segond Webher(ht),gal. 11d. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink - lid. 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white - 1ld, 
Rayon d'Or (ab), yellow - 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 

12 chosen chiefly for their 
seas delicious po : 
Colouring ‘arriage 
gorgeous. 8/3 pald. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red. - 9d. 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 9d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht), crim, 114. 
George Dickson(ht),vel.cri. 11d. 
GeneralJacqueiminot(hp).er. 9d. 
Gen.McArthur(ht),crimson 11d. 
Juliet (hb),old go!d and red 11d. 
La France (ht), rose | - - 10d. 
Lady Atice Stanley(ht).pink lid. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per),red 11d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp).rosy pk. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 
Phlox ocr Flame Flowers. 

Ria wick” poles thos 

rtecu ‘anlage 
Jeauties. 5; 9 paid. 
3 of each 12/-, carriage paid. 
The glory of the garden from July 


to September. Hardy throughout 
the British Isles. 


Single plants 6d., 8 for (/-, carr. ex. 
Aurora, salmon rese,eriinsery centre 
BR v DY dam. Dlool red ecar'et, 
Coquetivot, fi.e orange scarlet, 

¥, Campbell, gorgeous salmon pink, 
KF. Danzan, rich lilae blue, 


F. A. Buchner, purest snow white, 

Gen. Hentz, salinon red. 

Tris, purple violet, grand. 

Fantheon, decp salmon pink, 

Selma, Jovely pink, cherry eye, 

Nettie Stuait, blush lavender, 

Mrs. Oliver, sulmon orange. 
EVELYN (New). 

The finest new Phlox of the year. 

‘Nowers as large as_a 5/- piece. 

Clear salinou rose, 


HARDY FRUIT 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “ K.” 

12 first-class sorts, suitable 
for general use. 

Do well 7 Carriage 
everywhere, /- paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose - lld, 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Fisher Holmes(hp),cri.scar. 9d. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. 
H. E. Richardson(ht),crim. 11d. 
STugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
LadyAshtown(hp),deep pk. 10d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mme.A.Chatenay(ht),sal.p. 10d. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - lid. 
Mme.Ravary (ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp),rose pink 9d. 


Dwarf Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “I.” 

12 perpetual, free-flowering 
sorts, of bushy habit. 
Surprisingly 9/ Carriage 

effective. = paid. 
A.R.Goodwin(per.),sal.pink 11d. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose~ - 1ld. 
Dchs. of Wellington, saffron 1/- 
Ecarlate (ht), scarlet red - ld. 
Earlof Warwick (ht),sal.rose 11d. 
G. C. Waud(ht),orange ver. 11d. 
LadyPirrie(ht),apricotpink 11d, 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red - 1ld. 
Molly 8S. Crawford(t),white 11d. 
Mrs.A.Ward(ht),Indianyel. 11d, 
Rayon d’Or (hb),orange cad. 1/- 
Richmond (ht), scarlet - lid. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION “8,” 


6 roses suitable for trellis, 
pitas & arches, pergolas, oe 
All very Jarriage 
vigorous. 5/3 pald. 
Alberic Barbier(W.),yellow 1/- 
American Pillar(el, P.),pink. 1/- 
Blush Rambler (el.P.),blush 1/- 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/- 
Excelsa (W.), bril. scarlet - 1/- 
Hiawatha (cl.P.), crim.wh. 1,- 


I I 
EEDDING PLANTS 
Carriage Paid 
Wallflowers, red - 1/6 6; 
a » Yellow 1/6 6; 
Forget-me-not,blue 1/6 6; 
Canterbury Bells - 2/— 11/ 
Tecland Poppies anrd3 /- 16/ 
Polyanthus, mad, - 8/- 16/- 
Sweet Williams - 1/9 10/- 


GIANT ROCCA ONION, 
Splendid Autumn Sown plants 
in fine.e ndition fer inonediate 
planting to prodnee early sup- 
pl esof luscious bulbs, with the 
delicions flavour of the best 
Spanish onions, and a melting 
texture nothing can excel, 

Neady new, no waiting. 

2/6 per 100, carriage paid. 


HARDY FLOWERS 


6 
6 





Bees’ Rose trees are famously fibrous rooted ; hard as whipcord. 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “3B.” 
24 spécially-selected varieties, 


Assurea@ Carriage 
prize winners. 1 6/ paid. 


Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet 11d. 
BessieBrown(ht),creamyw. lld. 
British Queen (ht), white - lld. 
Chas. Lefebvre(hp),crimson 9d. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink 11d. 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 11d. 
Earl of Gosford (ht),dk.cri. 11d. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht),ivory w. 11d. 
Gl.deC.Guinoisseau(hp),ver. 9d. 
GeorgeDickson (ht),vel.crim. 11d. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson 9d. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson - 11d. 
Jonkheer J.L.Mock(ht),car. 11d. 
Leslie Holland (ht),scar.cri. 11d. 
Mabel Drew (ht),canary yel. 11d. 
Lyons Rose (ht),shrimp pk. 11d. 
Mrs. C. West (ht),shell pink 11d. 
Mildred Grant(ht),tintedw. 11d. 
Mrs.AmyHammond(ht),ap. 11d. 
Mrs.AndrewCarnegie(ht),w. 11d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rosy pk. 9d. 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink 11d. 
Mrs.Roosevelt(ht),pale flesh 11d. 
UlrichBrunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “ BE.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for 
growing a smoke. 
mmense 
wheossatile 8/3 
CarolineTestout(ht),sal.pk. 10d. 
Dr.O’Donel Browne(ht),car, 11d, 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 11d. 
George Dickson (ht), crim. Id. 
GustaveGrunerwald(ht),car. 11d. 
J. B. Clark (ht),deep scarlet 11d. 
La Tosca (ht),silvery pink - 11d. 
Mine. Ed. Herriot(per.),red 11d. 
Mms.Ravary(ht),orange yl. 10d. 
Mrs.JohnLaing(hp),rose pk. 9d. 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), car. 9d. 
Ulrich Brunner(hp),cher.red 9d. 


Portia 


Pzeonies. Selection. 
Carriage 


Ris / 
Geis 7/6 Paid. 
3 of each, 18/- Carriage Paid. 


Arsene Mnricl, lovely rose carmine, 
Atrosanguinea, deepest crimson. 
Carnea elegans, pale blush pink, 
Sestiva Maxima, white flak'd crims’n 
Mme. Calot, soft blush, fine. 

Neva, silvery pink, magnificent. 


Hollyhocks. 


Double in separate colours. 
12 Strong 4/9 Carriage 
Plants, Paid. 
Amaranth, crimson, scarlet, car- 
mine, rose, sulphur, jure white, 


Mixed Single or Double. 


Strong / Carriage 
Plauts. 3) 6 Paid 


HARDY SHRUBS 
“Mey Presto” Selection 
Suitable towns’ 6/ Carriage 
smal) gardens. er paid, 
Purple Speedwell, evergreen. 
Double Gorse, yellow. 
Sea Tamarisk, soft pink. 
Spirea, Anthony Waterer, red. 
Spanish Broom, fragrant, yellow. 
Graham’s Sage Tree, crimson. 
Golden Broom, rich yellow. 
Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Piptanthus, new, from China. 
Giant Mock Orange, white. 


Carrlage 
aid. 


“Palstagr”’ Selection, Continuous §/- Carriage 
Best Soris 20/ Strong trees. display. pS paid. 
All hardy. " Carriage paid. Alkanet, ulue. Lupin, yellow. 

1 Bramley’s Apple, cooker. M’mas Daisy, lil. _Iris, rich blue. 

1 Lord Sufficld Apple, cooker. Marguerite, white Pyrethrum, '4it. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. Larkspur, violet. Fleabane, mauve 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. M’mas Daisy, ma. Hybrid, C’mbine. 

1 Louise Bonne Pear, cook or eat. Dragon’s-head, car. Pink Knotweed. 

1 The Czar Plu, cook or eat. Larkspur, blue, Avens, scarlet. 

1 Victoria Plum, cook or eat. M’mas Daisy, pk. Catmint, lavender 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker. Red Elecampane. Blue Bellflower. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam. Scarlet Campion, Blue Flax. : 

4 Boskoop Giant Black Currant. Blue Lupin. Golden Marguerite 

4 Whinham’s Gooseberry White Bellilower, © Mimulus, scarlet. 
12 Superlative Raspberry, best. Poppy, pink. * Jacob's ladder. 


White Lupin, 


free-Dearing, hard 
All are very free-bearing y, Cy patiplilia: 


thrifty sorts. 


For Illustrations in Colour 


and descriptions see Catalogue No, 58, 
issued vast season, A few spare copies 
post free on request. 
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Starry Daisy Bush, white. 
Lavender, true fragrant sort. 
Hardy Scotch Puchsia, red. 
Golden Forsythia, very cholve, 


Speedwell, blue. May Broo, very preity 


Double Pyrethrum 







A.B.C. of Rose Culture, 2d. 


Booklet of 32 pages ; tells you all you 
are likely to want to know about roses, 
2d. stamps with catalogue, order or 
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shave. 


Shaving Stick. 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA } | THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON. 


Allotment Holders’ 
Competition, 1918. 


(Limited to England and Wales.) 


Prizes will b> given for the best cultivated plot 
of land producing the heaviest weight of food, 
cultivated in the most husbandmanlike manner 
and employing the most economical method of 
cultivation. 
4st Prize, War Loan Bond Value £25 
2nd ” i ”” £20 
ard ? 3 ” s) 615 
4th 9” Y ” ” £10 
6 Prizes of War Loan Bonds Value £5 each 
No Entrance Fee. 
For further particulars and Schedwe apply to 
the Northern offices of the: Association,‘Gas Offices, 
: Crowlands, Southport. : 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. _THNUNTA EN 
Jack knows 
all about 


“ Foamy” 
Matters. 


Va 
SHAVING STICK. 


ship-shape and clean. 
takes no risks with his morning 
He wants to make sure 
of it being quick and easy, 
4 and so he uses Levers Easy 


Of all Canteens, Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 


ARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


If 
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| Tie cost 


a charge. 
things 
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Name 


in this week’s 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


please order the paper through your local Newsagent, 

or direct by post from the Publisher, at 

-LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Frpruary 23, 1918 — 


you are interested 





is 2d. weekly ; or by post for three — 
months, 2/6; six months, 5/-; twelve months, 10/- ; 
for Abroad, 12/-. 


the year’s complete Index to the volume free of 


Annual subscribers will receive 


To Publisher or Newsagent:— 


Please deliver “ Gardening Illustrated” weekly 


for which I enclose 








(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


"Address (in fuil) z 





No. 50. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete sec- 
tion best quality 
Red Deal (not in- 
ferior Foreign Match 
Boards as other 
makers), planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram- 
ing. Roof covered with 
Felt . over  tongued 
poards. Door fitted 
with strong. hinges, 
lock and key, bolts, etc. 





Wi 


Copyright Registered. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 

Sizes. - Floor. 

6 ft. long, 4ft. wide, 7ft.high .. £516 0 146 
7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 7ft.4im. high 615 O 22/6 
8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7ft. 8in. high 819 0 29/6 
9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8ft. high .. 10 8 O 38/= 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 1117 6 56/1 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft. 4in. high 13 7 6 61/- 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials; post free. 


J.T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
EstTagnisHED 70 YEARS. BESIDE ORnD. 
Works, 6 acres. 











GLASS. 
On account of the prohibition of imports 
of Glass into this country, and to the very 


large demands we have lately experienced, 
our stock is now very much reduced, 


We shall be pleased to send to prospective 
buyers on application— — 


Present’ List of Stock Sizes of 


HORTICULTURAL AND SHEET GLASS 


and Prices. 


F. & T. ROSS, Lid., 


BURTON STREET, HULL. 





Save 50 % of Seeds by using an 


EVER-READY SEED SOWER. 


It distributes evenly ‘ 
SEEDS, LIME, OR FERTILIZERS. 
Equally beneficial for Amateurs or Professional Gardeners. 
Directions with each. Price 1/- 


WATSON, Bishops Hull, Taunton. 
POTATO SPRAYING 


Don’t take any risks with your Potato crop this seasons» 
Apply for 23-page Government Booklet on Potato Disease 
and its Prevention, together with Catalogue of FOUR 
OAKS Potato Spraying Machines, post free on application 
to-THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING -—MACHINE CO., 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines 



















ready in stock for immediate delivery. 


ready in stock for. mec Ae a ee 
EACH’S CURTAINS. — 1918 Catalogue 


Post Free. Curtains, Curtain Materials, Nets, Muslins, 





Linens, etc. Complete Guide. Makers’ prices.—S, PEACH 
AND SONS, 147, The Looms, Nottingham, , 


—_ 


31000 IN US 
LISTS ON APPLICATION 
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The pioneer 





p of cheap. simple and effective 
heating. for small qreenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from #440 The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its Numerous imitations 

are the best testimony of its undoubted success. 


bi HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HEATING. ENGINEER 
ETLOUGH BOROUGH - LEICESTERSHIRE: |- 
HiLondon Office , 122 VICTORIA ST -S_W 
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VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 
- Of all Seedsmen Oe Say 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lt? 79.QUEEN VICTORIA St LON DON 








Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


Published by the Proprietor, W. ROBINSON, at his Offices, 
~ 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, Telephone: 
Holborn 731; and Printed_by the CHANCERY LANE 
PRINTING WORKS, ‘Lrp. February 23, 1918. 
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‘biflorus) to open this year. 





No. 2034.—Von. XL. 














FRENCH PEAR NAMES. 


Your editorial comment, page 65, Feb. 9 
issue, on Mr. Elwell’s note on Beurré 
and Doyenné is conclusive, and no one 
wishes to slay the slain. Though wrong 
as regards the examples he selects, Mr. 
Elwell is, however, quite right in urging 
more careful attention to orthography 
when we use French words and phrases. 
Our besetting sin is the omission, not a 
redundancy, of accents, particularly of 
the aeute accent on a final e, and, as you 
point out, to write Doyenné and Beurré 


* without the accent would be precisely the 


way to make ourselves ridiculous in 
French eyes. The omission of the accent 
where it ought to occur is in most cases, 
I think, not so much an error of ignorance 
as a matter of necessity owing to the 
want of the proper type. Anyhow, there 
is this comfort, that though English writers 
who make use of French may be culpably 
careless in respect of spelling and accent, 
they are not in the running with the aver- 
age Frenchman when he airs his English. 


As regards the words in question, 
Doyenné, Doyen, and Doyenne are all 


sound French, and one word is just as 
good as the others. Doyenné means a 
deanery, having respect either to the office 
of a dean or to the place where he resides. 
As a matter of fact, Doyenné has more 
recently acquired a secular or semi- 
secular sense, and is almost synonymous 
with ‘‘ Canton,” or ‘* Chef-lieu du Can- 
ton,” very much like our “‘County’’ and 
* County-town.” Beurré, again, is a per- 
fectly good French word, and as the 
name of a Pear dates back to the 17th 
century at least, when it appears as 
*““poire de beuré.’”? In modern French, 
beurré is “‘ une espéce de poire fondante.’’ 
There is also beurrée (with a double e), 
meaning a slice of bread-and-butter ; but 
this word, I fancy, is being superseded by 
the more familiar tartine. So much for 
the philological aspect of the question. 
As to the usage among ~fruit-growers, 
your reference to the ‘‘ Dictionnaire de 
Pomologie ”’ settles that point.—SoMERs. 

Mr. Charles Elwell (February 
9th, page 65), who thinks ‘‘ Beurré’”’ and 





~“ Doyenné’’ impossible words as applied 


to Pears, should consult ‘‘ Littré’s French 
Dictionary,’’ one of the best ever written. 
He will find both words given with the 
accent as names of Pears. ‘‘ Doyenné,’’ 
with the accent, also means a deanery.— 
CHARLES SWEET. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Atkins’s Snowdrop.—This I saw in 
bloom the other day in the garden of an 
amateur friend, who makes a_ special 
feature of bulbs, and he had a nice little 
clump of this noble Snowdrop. Our com- 
mon Snowdrop looks quite small beside 
Atkins’s one, which is not for the many, 





either because of cost or rarity.—A. 


Crocus hbiflorus argenteus.—This is the 
earliest variety of the Scotch Crocus (C. 
Like all the 
forms of C. biflorus, the leaves appear 
with the flowers. The variety argenteus 


has a snow-white interior with a yellow 


centre, the outsides of the segments buff, 
striped with purple. All the varieties of 
©. biflorus are fragrant, and are much 


‘sought after by the bees.—Ess, 


‘and the Scilla. 
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Artemisia lactiflora.—This is a noble 
subject for the waterside or wild garden, 
and does well in half-shade. It is a stiff, 
upright grower, with large, branching 
heads of milk-white, Spirzea-like flowers. 
In a rich, rather moist soil, it will attain 
to a height of 4 feet. Old clumps shouid 
be lifted and divided every few years.— 
Ave Ts 


An early Chionoscilla.—There has been 
in flower here since the beginning of Feb- 
ruary a single plant of one of the Chiono- 
scillas, hybrids between the Chionodoxa 
This evidently has for 
its parents C. Luciliw and Scilla bifolia, 
partaking more of the character of the 
latter than is usual among these hybrids, 
of which I have several. A point in con- 
nection with it is its earliness. Ifmit 
maintain this character it will be useful. 
—-§. ARNOTT. 


Arabis albida rosea.—Owing to the 
mild weather this rather uncommon Rock 
Cress has bloomed earlier than usual. It 
must not be confused with <A. aubrie- 
tioides, which in many respects is much 
the finer plant of the coloured Arabises. 
A. rosea, if you get a good strain, is a 
remarkably pleasing shade of rosy-lilac 
or bright purple, and it blooms earlier 
than the above. The flowers are small, 
but they are borne in large clusters, which 
are very effective in the mass.—A. T. J. 


The Lenten Rose in February.—Several 
of the Lenten Roses are now in flower 
(February 14th). They are seedlings 
from some of the best-named and other 
new varieties. Some of them are quite 
equal in beauty to the mamed ones sent 
out years ago. The forms with the rose, 
purple, and other ground colours spotted 
and marked are beautiful. Raising seed- 
lings and growing them on until they 
reach flowering size may be a little 
tedious, but it is well worth the trouble.— 
DUMERIES. 


Corydalis cava alba.—This quaint and 
pretty little Fumitory pushed its grey- 
green scrolls of buds out of the soil before 
the end of January this year. Now 
(February 9th) the lower flowers on the 
gracefully-poised racemes are fully ex- 
panded, and the leaves, which are almost 
exact miniatures of those of the old Di- 
centra spectabilis, are not the least wel- 
come feature of this early plant. C. cava 
alba, like the purple type, does well in 
any cool, half-shaded corner in woodland 
or rock garden.—A. T. J. 





hardy 


*Crocus’ Sieberi.—‘‘ A moun- 
taineer, anticipating all others,’’ was 
once written of Crocus Sieberi. It is 


bardly true nowadays, when we have a 
wealth of Crocus species, some a_ little 
earlier. Its blue or purple flowers are 
always acceptable. The rare variety ver- 
sicolor is later, and is a gem of the first 
water, though the type is a charming 
thing. To obtain the full benefit of its 
beauty for as long a time as possible it 
is necessary to cover the plant with glass 
to shelter the flowers.—S. ARNOTT. 


Pompon Chrysanthemum Marabout.— 
In several notes on old Chrysanthemums 
which have recently appeared in GARDEN- 
ina, I have not seen any mention of that 
distinet variety Marabout, at one time a 
great favourite. The flower is pure 
white, the ends of the petals fringed, thus 


giving toa single bloom much the appear- 
ance of a white Pink. In the old days I 
have often seen it among the cut flowers 
of the Pompon varieties. According to 
the Centenary Edition of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, it was sent out 
in 1852.—W. T. 


The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereon).— 
The white form, D. M. alba, is always the 
first to bloom, its leafless branches 
wreathed with snow-white flowers. I 
have a specimen which was raised from 
seed a number of years ago. Although 
it is rather tedious work waiting for the 
plants to reach flowering size, there is no 
doubt that seedlings are better than 
grafted plants. I have now no need to 
raise from seeds, as I can find self-sown 
seedlings about my plants. The berries 
of the white variety are yellow, and of 
the others a shining crimson.—sS. ARNoT’r. 


Camellia cuspidata at Caerhays.—I 
have the old plant from Coombe Wood, 
and it seeded well last year, and I distri- 
buted the seeds freely, so that there 
should be a stock of plants in the country. 
The old plant is nearly 6 feet high, and 
flowers, in its quiet way, very nicely. ] 
believe I favour it by liberal rations more 
than any plant I have. The foliage is 


always worth going to look at. A lot of 
seed of Rhododendron Schlippenbachi 


has come to me from Wilson, in Corea, 
and I hope to get that into several gar- 
dens. It is a scarce plant, but of real 
beauty when done well.—J. W. 





Saxifraga Elizabethze.—There are two 
different Rockfoils in gardens under the 
name of S. Elizabeth. One is much 
coarser in its habit than the other, and 
makes a big, loose cushion of foliage. 
This one is rather shy flowering, and is 
decidedly inferior to the other. The 
better form is much closer and denser in 
its growth ,and flowers quite freely. It 
may be said that the question of soil or 
climate is responsible for the difference 
between the two plants, but this is not so, 
and those who have trouble in blooming 
this Roekfoil should endeavour to secure - 
the more compact and free-flowering one. 
In poor soil or the moraine it is both 
early and beautiful. DUMFRIES. 


Cosmeas.—Attention may be drawn at 
the present time to the value of the early- 
flowering forms of Cosmea. THasily raised 
from seeds sown about the present time, 
plants may be had ready for putting out 
in May. Of a bushy habit, and with 
finely-cut foliage, the height of Cosmeas 
is approximately 3 feet, and plants may 
be had in three colours—white, purple, 
and pink. The blooms resemble to some 
extent those of the well-known Japanese 
Anemone, and when cut they require no 
other greenery than their own foliage. 
The older form, Cosmea bipinnata, is not 
to be recommended, as the blooms only . 
begin to expand at a time when early 
frosts may be expected.—W. McG., 
Balnae. 


Snowdrops in Kirkcudbrightshire.—I 
can corroborate what Mr. Arnott says— 
page 63—about the Snowdrops at St. 
Mary’s Isle. I have seen Snowdrops in 
many places, but never to the extent of 
those in these historic grounds. I saw 
the display—just coming to its best—the 
other day, and the quantity appears to 


100 


become more impressive with the pass- 


ing years. Through this county gener- 
ally, Snowdrops have been extensively 


planted in former generations, and the 
district appears to be suitable for these 
harbingers of spring. Another deservedly 
famous display may be annually seen at 
Moilance, near Castle Douglas, which, 
although not perhaps of quite such im- 
posing extent as that at the isle, yet runs 
it fairly closely. Two colonies on mounds 
of considerable extent near the orchard- 
house at Mollance, and near the orna- 
mental ponds, would be difficult to beat 
anywhere. On a smaller scale, a fine 
show is to be seen at Barwhinnock, and at 
Auchendolly, while the Snowdrops at 
Orchardton and Cumstoun are well 
known. At Balmae, too, they are largely 
grown in many different aspects, and 
although, perhaps, not quite so numerous 
in places as is the case elsewhere, the 
number of Snowdrops, taken collectively, 
is very large.—W. McG., Balmae. 

An early Daffodil.—To-day (February 
14th) the first of the larger Daffodils is 
quite open, peering through the slender 
brown branches of a plant of Spirsa 
flagelliformis. This Daffodil is a variety 
of Narcissus pallidus preecox sent out by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons after one of the 
late Mr. Peter. Barr’s explorations Mm 
search of Daffodils in the Pyrenees. The 
early-llowering of this variety is men- 
tioned with two objects. The first is to 
emphasise the value of such an early Daf- 





fodil; and, secondly, the influence of 
shelter, such as that afforded by the 
Spirra. It is also sheltered from cold 


winds by a hedge and the house behind, 
while it faces almost due south. I think 
much of the earliness of this Daffodil is 
due to this shelter, as no other plants of 
N. pallidus precox are nearly so far for- 
ward.—S. ARNOTT. 


A note from North Wales.—Since the 
mid-January snowfall we have had 
nearly 4 month of unusually mild weather, 
the night temperature on a north wall 
frequently rising to 55 degs. Many 
things are, in consequence, much in ad- 
vance of ‘he seasdn. Clematises are 
carrying shoots 8 inches or 4 inches long. 
Some plants of Eccremocarpus scaber 
have broken into sprays of fresh green 
several feet above the ground. Aubrie- 
tias and Arabis are dappled with lilac 
and white, and Crocuses are at their best. 
Many plants of Primula: denticulata, have 
opened at least half their flowers, and 
several Cowslips are showing their yellow 
tips. Among the Saxifrages, S. Burser- 
jana Gloria has been in bloom since the 
beginning of February, this being quickly 
followed by 8S. Elizabethe and S. apicu-| 
lata. Fven some of the Mossies ure show- 
ing colour, and S. oppositifolia, in 
several varieties, promises an early dis- 
play. Though it can hardly be classed 
among ‘spring flowers, Lithospermum 
prostratum is well covered with bloom. 
Oddly enough, Rhododendron ferrugineum 
‘preecox is a month later this year. It is 
not, however, alone in displaying this un- 
common caution, for the mild rains and 

‘arm sunshine of this extraordinary 
season have had no effect upon the still 
dormant buds of other early Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas. Yet, growing in the 
same bed as some of the latter, Lilium 
testaceum weeks ago thrust its green 
spikes through the soil.—A. 'T. JOHNSON. 

Naturalising Cyclamens.—‘* Cyclamens 
ought to be grown far more generally than 
they are. At this season there should be 
sheets of them, covering the ground with 
their beautiful foliage, marbled or plain, | 
all the richer if, when at rest in sumer, | 
they are treated to a light dressing of 





sifted loam, leaf-mould, and lime rubbish, ! 
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They are patient creatures ; here they 
are as happy in broad sunshine as under 
tree shade; but in southern counties it 
is well to let them enjoy the screen of 
overhanging boughs. What suits them 
best is the ground under Pines or Cedars, 
where gross herbage cannot rise to choke 
them, and where they receive an annual 
mulch of needles. ‘The finest display I 
have ever seen of the common autumnal 
Cyclamen (I really do not know whether 
it should be called europium, neapoli- 
tanum, or hederefolium) is in Mr. J. C. 
Williams’ beautiful grounds at Caerhays 
Castle in Cornwall. Here the Cyclamens 
have taken complete possession of a wide 
expanse of floor under immense Pinus in- 
signis, and cover the ground with their 
leaves as closely as Ivy does in other 
places. There is really no excuse for a 
similar effect not being secured in other 
places; inasmuch As, except pheasants, 
which sometimes pick off the blooms in 
wautonness and leave them lying, the 
Cyclamen has no enemies.”’ 

[A charming plea by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
in the ‘‘Garden;” but certain soils will 
not suit. He gives an instance of soil de- 
fects in trying for many years to grow 
the Christmas Rose (H. niger), and I have 
had the same failure after many years. 
The difference in soils is amazing, and 
cannot de easily explained, if at all, while 
any imitation, so far as we know, of @ 
soil is usually of little or no Use. Soils 
about Edinburgh amazed me in @ far finer 
growth of herbaceous plants and Carna- 
tions than we get on heavy soils in the 
south. The Mezereon, which is such a 
lovely large bush in the Surrey cottage 
gardens, refuses to grow well with me 
after many trials. The failures have, 
doubtless, something to do with the plants 
natural to certain distinct soils—chalky 
or sandy, or otherwise. The Box, which 
does well on the chalk downs, is slow and 
not happy in the soil of the Weald.—W.] 


PRIZES FOR A NAMB. 
A FREQUENT observer of the confusion of 
the work in the garden and kitchen by the 
mis-use of the words “Jerusalem <Arti- 
choke’ offers these prizes :— 

“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles,’ by W. J. Bean; ‘The English 
Flower Garden and Home Grounds’’ (last 
edition); ‘‘The Vegetable Garden,’ by 
MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux (English transla- 
tion), for the best English name sent in by 
May 1st for this useful esculent. It must 
be one English word descriptive in some 
way of the plant, absolutely distinct from 
the present words * Jerusalem Artichoke.” 
The judges are to be Sir Frank Crisp, 
Miss Willmott, and the donor of the prize. 
All who have an idea please send to— 

W. P. THOMSON, 
25, Bollo-lane, 
Chiswick, 
London, W. 4. 

Various confusions arise from the com- 
mon practice in cookery books, the name 
“Jerusalem ’’ being frequently dropped 
and the recipe given for the true Arti- 
choke. Confusion is not the only result 
of the absurd name, as it also leads to 
lessening of the value of both, neither be- 
ing of half the use they deserve to be if 
kept apart as to cultivation, cookery, and 
place in a garden. 

The name Jerusalem Artichoke is con- 
sidered a corruption of the Italian Gira- 
sole Artiocco. or Sunflower Artichoke, 
under which name it is said to have been 





originally distributed from the Farnese: 


Gardens at Rome soon after its introduc- 
tion in 1617. The plant is a native of 
Canada and the Eastern States of North 


America, It, is a Sunflower; its accepted’ 


botanical name Helianthus tuberosus, 


nearly so, 
hood. 
mutual friend in Florida, in which State 
the variety is- plentiful, and, if postal re- 
strictions permit, a root or ittwo may be 
forthcoming 
interest the 
tum to dear 
mained unscathed 


another family. 








INDOOR PLANTS. 


LYGODIUMS. 


Some time ago a query in connection with | 


S 


Lygodium palmatum appeared in GARDEN- : 
Inc, and having at one time grown this 
beautiful North American Fern, I wrote 
to a friend in the State of Massachusetts 
to find if he could send me a root or two. 


I have just had his reply, the effect of 


which is that, owing to the depredations 
of ‘‘ collectors’’ for the florist shops in the 


large cities, L. palmatum is extinct, or 
in his immediate neighbour- 
He has, however, written to a 


at a later, date. It. may 
inquirer concerning L. palma- 
that LL. scandens has re- 
and evergreen after 
nearly 20 degs. of frost. I believe this 
variety to be quite hardy in favoured 
places; certainly it ought to give a good 


account of itself in the south of Mngland 


and along the south and south-west of 
Treland. LL. scandens is, however, more 
frequently used as a greenhouse Fern, 
and is valued for its long growths, which 
are used in a similar way to those of 
Smilax (Medeola asparagoides). When 
so grown, the plant is often dried off and 
permitted to remain dormant through the 
winter. °*This is wrong, as the Fern is 
practically evergreen, and the ripening 
growths remain quite passable until they 


are cut out to make room for the young: 


fronds. 
The Lygodium family és not an exten- 


sive one, and in general (with the excep- 
tion of L. scandens) is neglected by Fern 


growers. There are some good Wwarm- 
house varieties—for example, L. lanceola- 
tum, L. dichotomum, and a variety rather 
resembling it, L. pinnatifidum. The 
finest Lygodium I have grown is L. reti- 
culatum, which, by reason of its netted 
leaves, is sometimes ‘thought to belong to 
L. volubile is a neat 
sort, too, but all these require stove, or 
at least warm-house, treatment. Good 
fibrous-loam and peat in equal propor- 


tions, with some very: coarse sand, suit 


them all alike. A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lantana salvizefolia..—While most of the — 


garden varieties of Lantana are of compact 
habit, this, which I take to be a true 
species, may be used as a greenhouse 
climber. Under such conditions it will, 
from early in the summer till late autumn, 


continue to produce its rounded clusters of | 
The shoots are 


lilac-coloured blossoms. 
slender and hang down for a long distance. 
In this way, if trained fo the roof and the 
secondary branches allowed to dispose 
themselves at will, they form quite a living 
screen. Prior to the war it was largely 
used in the London parks during the sum- 
mer. The plants so employed were usually 
good-sized specimens secured to a single 
stick. When in the open ground and fully 
exposed to the sun the flowers are much 
deeper in colour than in the greenhouse. 
This Lantana was long known as L. delica- 
tissima.—K. R. W. 

Daphne indica rubra.—The culture of 
this has been mainly confined to profes- 
sional gardenens who have a good know- 


ledge of greenhouse plants, and I have. . 


rarely come across it in the amateur’s 
elasshouse ; but [ feel certain that were it 
better known it would be taken in hand 


by many of the small growers who are now- 


adays, happily, so numerous. It is a low- 
growing bush with pink flowers, which are 
so strongly perfumed that two or three 


‘ 


\ 
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preenneaee with their delicious fragrance, 
n my young days it was my duty evéry 
morning to arrange what was termed the 
show house in a nursery, and I have a 
vivid recollection of the perfume which 
filled it when I first entered it in the early 
morning, and which came from an old- 
established plant which was growing in a 
border with Camellias.—J. Cornuitt. 
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" Salvia rutilans.—The claims of the Pine- 
' apple-scented Sage are sometimes over- 
_ looked as a plant for the conservatory dur- 
ing early winter. No doubt, the brightly 
coloured flowers of .S.  splendens gee 
something to do with this neglect ; but well- 
grown pieces of S. rutilans are about 
_ equally effective, and the sprays of bloom 


Pa 








clusters of them will fill a moderate-sized’ 





A bunch of native flowers. By A. F. Hayward. 
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are more elegant and lighter than those ROOM AND WINDOW. 
of the stiffer variety. At present, some yi dis 
specimens, almost 4 feet in height and WILD FLOWERS BY A. F. HAY- 


nearly as much through, are among our 
most attractive flowering plants, and they 
are literally smothered with their coral- 
pink sprays. In addition, S. rutilans is 
doubly attractive by the perfume emitted 
by the foliage when bruised or when 
rubbed by a passer-by.—W. McG. 


WARD. 
Tus little group of wild native things 
well shows how beauty is there, too. 
The artist is our best flower painter of 
the day, sees all the charms of the flower, 
as Fantin and Henry Moon did. 





NOTES AND REPLIBS. 

Campanula _ isophylla.—In Campanula 
isophylla the window gardener will find 
one of the showiest and at the same time 
one of the most accommodating of plants. 
A beginner might do worse than take it in 
hand, for it requires only ordinary care 
to bring it to perfection. C. isophylla is 
almost hardy—indeed, it is classed as 
being quite hardy in some districts; but 
it is as well to keep it sheltered from pos- 
sible danger when grown in a window in 
pots. Let the drainage be good and the 
soil free ; and when in growth give plenty 
of moisture. It is easily increased by 
division; but in dividing, let the young 
growths be well advanced before division 
is undertaken. C. isophylla alba, the 
white form, is equally handsome, and not 
more difficult to manage.—W. McG. 

Single Pyrethrums for cutting.—It will 
be generally conceded that for cutting, 
the blooms of single Pyrethrums are pre- 
ferable to those of the double varieties. 
No matter how handsome the flowers of 
the latter may be, there is always a sus- 
picion of clumsiness about them in com- 
parison with the single sorts. A packet 
of seed sown rotnd about this time will 
yield plants fit for putting out in May. 
Some of these may bloom in autumn; but, 
in any case, they will all flower in the fol- 
lowing season, when the best and most 
distinct sorts can be marked. By follow- 
ing this practice a collection can be built 
up in the course of a few seasons, and 
which will not be noticeably inferior to 
named varieties.—Scor. 


FRUIT. 


OUTDOOR PEACHES. 

THE. pruning, training, etc., of outdoor 
Peach and Nectarine trees may now be 
taken in hand. It is quite possible that 
the trees will contain more wood than is 
necessary for their well-being, as time and 
labour did not admit of the same care and 
attention being paid to such details as the 
cutting away of the old bearing wood and 
thinning out the new wood last autumn as 
in former times. In all such cases the 
matter must be dealt with now, and, after 
getting rid of the wood which bore fruit 
last year, the young shoots, which will 
furnish the crop this present season, must 
be well thinned out. In doing this the 
weakest and awkwardly placed shoots 
should be got rid of first, and, in making 
the final selection, bear in mind that well- 
ripened shoots left full-length, of medium 
vigour, and well furnished with flower- 
buds always give the best results. The 
question is often asked as to how close 
together the young wood should be left in 
a Peach-tree. If the querists would only 
consider for 2 moment that one Peach to 
every square foot and one Nectarine to 
every 9 inches square of trellising covered 
by the trees constitute a good crop at the 
final thinning of thé/fruit, it would at once 
be seen that there is no necessity to leave 
nearly so much wood as is often the case. 
A safe rule is for it to stand not closer 
together in any part of the tree than 
4 inches to 5 inches, and care must be 
taken to see that all parts of the trees are 
as evenly furnished with young shoots as 
is possible. The pruning should be done 
with a sharp knife, making clean cuts and 
leaving no snags. 

CLEANING THE TREES.—When the pruning 





Bedding Fuchsias.—These should be 
taken from their winter quarters, and, 
after being cleaned and the dead wood re- 
moved, be pruned into shape and placed 
in gentle warmth to start them into 
growth. The propagation of all bedding 
plants should now be started, especially if 
a good stock has to be worked up. 
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is completed partially unnail or eut the 
trees loose from the trellis and do what- 
ever is necessary in regard to the cleaning 
of both wood and branches. If brown 
scale is present, or if red spider proved 
troublesome last season, Gishurst’s com- 
pound is a safe remedy for the eradication 
of either. Strict attention must be paid to 
the way it is applied with regard to the 
brown scale, as rather more than a super- 
ficial brushing is necessary to dislodge it. 
A clean, partly worn out paint brush is the 
best thing to employ for this purpose, 7.e., 
so far as stems, main branches, and older 
portions of the wood are concerned. Tor 
the young wood use a soft new brush, and 
always work from the base to the tip of 
the shoots. Advantage should be taken of 
the trees being partly away from the walls 
to give the latter a good drenching of soap- 
suds or an insecticide of some description, 
and, that it may take greater effect, apply 
it with the garden engine, directing the 
stream of water into all nail-holes and 
crevices in the brickwork. With regard to 
trellises, these, if of wire, should be ex- 
amined and be either painted of a tint to 
match the wall or lead colour if the wire 
has become bare and turning rusty. Lath 
trellises also require to be periodically 
painted to keep them in good order. 
TRAINING.—This should be done directly 
the foregoing details have been brought to 
na close. Use new shreds, if not nails, 
when the trees are being refastened to the 





face of the wall when this method. obtains. ° 


Old nails can be used again, if their points 
are intact, if they are first put into an old 
saucepan and placed over a fire until red- 
hot. If taken off and laid out on a floor 
and briskly moved about, anything ad- 
hering to the points in the shape of old 
mortar will fall away. A little oil poured 
over them when fairly cool prevents them 
rusting. Use raffia or bast of good quality 
for the tying of moderate-sized branches 
and young wood to trellises with, and see 
that it is passed twice round the wires be- 
fore passing it 
branch. 
first, then the subsidiary ones, and finally 
the young wood, training all 


putting any undue strain on either. Use 
boards to stand upon, as they save the sur- 
face of the alleys from becoming trodden 
into a hard, impervious mass. ELEN 





SLEEPINESS IN PEARS. 

Mr. FARMER raises (page 65) the old and 
interesting question of ‘‘ sleepiness’? in 
Pears, asking, at the same time, for a list 
of varieties which are afflicted by . the 
disease. I am not quite sure that 
** disease’? is the proper word, but it may 
serve. It is one of the great drawbacks 
to the cultivation of this fine fruit that 
specimens, apparently quite sound to ex- 
ternal view, are on cutting found to be 
rotten at the core. This is not what I 
understand by ‘‘sleepiness,’’ but rather 
an indication that rotting is following on 
over-ripeness. ‘*Sleepiness’’ is, more 
panticularly—or is so called in my ex- 
perience—that peculiar lack of flavour or 
substance in a fruit which may be quite 
sound and apparently perfectly ripe. In 
taste, such a fruit might be described as 
a ‘synthetic’? Pear—thdse who have of 
late days tasted food substitutes will 
understand what I mean. 

With regard to ‘‘ sleepiness,’ it is very 
difficult to say whether it is a disease or 
the beginning of the process of natural 
decay. After some consideration, and a 
certain amount of experiment, I incline to 
the following theory. While all Pears are 
at times liable to go sleepy, I think those 


who have paid special attention to the’ 


fruit will agree with me that “ sleepi- 


round either shoot or | 
Get all main branches laid out 
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ness” is not a pronounced failing in very 
early or in-very late sorts. Those chiefly 
affected are the varieties which are in 
season from the end of September till the 
New Year, approximately. Marie Louise 
is a confirmed offender, and may be cited 
as an example for my purpose. Now, in 
the ease of early Pears, Clapp’s, Doyenné 
aEté, and so forth, the fruits mature 
almost on the tree, and do not le for an 
appreciable time in the fruit-room. On 
the other hand, the very late Pears— 
Winter Nelis, Easter Beurré, and so 
forth—are allowed to hang for a very ex- 
tended period. But the intermediate 
yarieties—Marie Louise, Conseiller de la 
Cour, Glou Morceau, Louise Bonne, 
3eurré Hardy, Comice, to name a few-— 
are very often picked prematurely. My 
theory is that this leads to a chemical 
change in the juices, which results—in 
prematurely gathered fruits—in what 
from lack of a more descriptive name is 
termed ‘‘sleepiness.’’ In a general way, 
I am convinced that when fruits are 
picked at the correct time—/.e., when they 
have almost completed their functions— 
the risk of losses by sleepiness is trifling. 
I may, of course, be quite wrong in my 
theory. To me, after experiments e€X- 
tending over a considerable series of 
years, and fairly exhaustive, it appears 
to be the only feasible solution possible. 
The question is such an important one, 
and the annual losses are so great, that 
the subject is well worthy of considera- 
tion; and any theories bearing. upon it 
are equally worthy of consideration. 

It has been said that the lack of lime in 
the soil is a contributory cause of sleepi- 
ness in Pears. If this were the only 
cause, the disease would soon disappear. 
I know trees grown in soil which has quite 
sufficient natural lime, and sleepiness is 
found among the fruits as often as in other 
cases. I do not think it is merely a ques- 
tion of soil, although in combination with 
other things unsuitable soil may play a 
part. We must look further, too, than 
the vagaries of our climate. Sleepiness 


will occur in a good season equally with 
out as: 
straight as it is possible to do so without , 


an untoward and sunless one. No one, 
so far as I am aware, has attributed it to 
insect agency; so, upon the whole, the 
theory which I have ventured to broach 
does not appear to be so very far-fetched. 

With regard to the second part of Mr. 
Farmer's query, I have had more than a 
fairly wide experience among Pears, and, 
indeed, have always been more interested 
in their culture than in that of almost 
any other hardy fruit. Varieties which 
are addicted to sleepiness, in a greater or 
less degree, may be named in Williams’, 
Beurré Giffard, Conseiller de -la Cour, 
Marie Louise, Pitmaston Duchess (occa- 
sionally only), Doyenné Boussoch, Duron- 


deau, Gansel’s Bergamot, and Hmile 
d’Heyst. It will be observed that the 


majority of these are in season from Sep- 
tember till early January. I have never 


heard of Louise Bonne, Beurré Hardy, 
Comice, Winter Nelis, B. d’Aremberg, 
Bergamotte Esperen, Haster Beurré, 


Josephine de Malines, and many other of 
the late sorts being spoiled to any more 
than quite a negligible extent by sleepi- 
ness. Another point occurs to me in con- 
clusion. Generally speaking, it will be 
found that perfumed Pears—e.g., Wil- 
liams’, or melting varieties—e.g., Beurré 
Giffard—are the worst offenders among 
early sorts. W. McGurroa. 


Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Apple D’Arcy.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where the Apple D’Arcy may be 
obtained as a half-stamdard, and also what 
is the season for this variety, and if it is 


» 
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a really first-class Apple as regards — 
flavour? In my opinion no Apple which 
lacks. sweetness can be regarded as_ of 
first-rate quality, whatever its other 
points may be.—AMATEUR. ; 

[Any nurseryman who makes the rais- a 
ing of fruit-trees a speciality would fi 
supply a half-standard of the variety you , 
name. We should feel rather dubious - 
about planting D’Arey in your locality, 
as it is not a generally cultivated Apple, 
and succeeds best in the county in which 
it originated. It is a purely local variety, 
and, beyond flavour, has nothing else to 4 
recommend it. It is extensively grown in b 
the county of Essex, its native home; but, : 
so far as we are aware, is not cultivated 
to any great extent elsewhere. There 
are many varieties superior to it, both in 
point of flavour and keeping qualities, of 
which Duke of Devonshire, Lord Burgh- 
ley, Lord Hindlip, Claygate Pearmain, 
Sturmer Pippin, and King’s sAcre Pippin 
may be mentioned.] 

Canker in the Apple.—As to a recent 
reference to the cause of this being doubt- 
ful, it is not so. The cause is well known 
now, and one with good eyes may see the 
villainous tiny fungus beginning its bad. 
deeds.—W. R. tee 

Pruning and training cordon Apples 
and Pears.—T'here seems to be some diver- 
sity of opinion as to whether the leading 
shoots of single cordons should be pruned 
or not, and whether, planted at an angle 
of 45 degs., in rows running north and 
south, the cordons should be inelined to 
the north or to the south. Perhaps some 
of your contributors can pronounce on 
these points.—J. M. S., Wirral, Cheshire. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


AUBRIETIAS. 


‘““N, WALES” gives no clue as to the class 
of soil or other conditions from which the 
experiences related (see page 44) as to the 
partial failure or non-success of these 
plants have been drawn. Aubrietias suc- 
ceed usually under such diverse condi- 
tions of soil and position that, while it is 
not politic to lay down hard-and-fast rules 
as to their needs, it is always helpful to 
know the conditions which appear re- 
spoysible for their failure. Generally 
speaking, Aubrietias do well in moder- 
ately light and well-enriched soils on level 
ground, spreading out into verdant-green. 
tufts and providing masses of blossom as 
a result. For the lightest of soils half- 
decayed cow-manure is the best, putting 
it low down to encourage the deeper root- 
ing of a plant already that way inclined” 
when in good heatlh. In cool, moist 
loams, Aubrietias usually succeed, since 
extreme root dryness they abhor, albeit 
they do well—the older types more parti- 
cularly—on old walls and ruins, though 
best of all in these in those instances 
where the walls have a well-stored larder 
of food behind them and where actual 
root dryness is not felt. This accords 
with the experience of ‘‘N. Wales’? and 
the ‘cool root-run’’ mentioned by him. 
That these plants enjoy lime to a certain 
extent few will, I imagine, deny, though 
I have never looked upon it as a com- 
plete panacea. In the heavier classes of 
clay, for example, its effect is often 
marked, though I imagine the good to 
be due to the direct influence of the lime 
upon the clay in precipitating the water— 
the cold element in clay soils—to a lower 
level, and thereby aerating, warming, and _ 
draining in larger measure than hitherto 
those particular classes of soils. In the 
mind’s eye is a wall where those planted 
in prepared soil in the top pockets did not 
sueceed nearly so well as others of the 
same variety on its almost perpendicular 
face, but where the plants had access to a 
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cool bank of soil behind. Obviously, the 
uniform coolness of the latter was more 
to the Aubrietia than the applications of 
water were to the others. More or less 
generous supplies of leaf-mould the plants 
would appear to resent, a good depth of 
rich, loamy soil. being more to their liking. 
In many instances a sprinkling of bone- 
meal to the soil, well worked in, is good. 
So, too, is superphosphate of lime, a phos- 
phatie manure of an acid nature, which 
tends to use up the available lime in the 
soil. Indeed, the partial failure ‘‘N. 
Wales’? speaks of may be due to the 
absence of phosphates in the soil alone. 
As these are of such importance to cruci- 
ferous plants generally, the experiment 
may be worth while in the case of the not 
too successful Aubrietias. 
HK. H., JENKINS. 


_ Primula marginata.—In our desire to 
cultivate some of the newer Primulas 
from China—many of them exquisite, but 
eaptious beauties—we must not forget 
that some of our older species (I speak 
from a garden standpoint) are so lovely 
and accommodating ‘that they should 
always be in our gardens. Few who have 
grown it will question an appeal on behalf 
of Primula marginata. It is a charming 
plant, either in bloom or otherwise. It 
‘is pleasing to see it when out of flower 
because of its rosettes of silvery leaves, 


‘neatly toothed, and also margined with a 


golden powder. Add to this its large 
flowers in heads of from four to six, and 
eyen eight, of a delightful lilac-lavender. 
It loves a crevice in the rockwork, and 
nlso does well in the border. Replant 
when it shows bare root-stocks below the 
leayes.—S. ARNO?T. 


nf IRIS HELDREICHI. 

Tuts is one of the handsomest of the dwarf 
bulbous Irises which in normal times 
flower quite early. in March or even before 
that time. In its own country—the Cicilian 
Taurus—it inhabits the lower mountain 
slopes, blooming early in the year amid 
the shelter of Corsican Pines. Jn such 
circumstances the value of the active root 
companionship of other plants at all 
seasons and the complete rest afforded 
when flowering is completed doubtless. play 
an important part and add not a little to 
the life of the plants, while affording a 
clue, perhaps, to its short-lived existence 
in richer soils in the full exposure of the 
border or rock garden in this country. It 
is now seventeen years since, when ex- 
hibited as I.sstenophylla, this species was 
given a first-class certificate, and though a 


Tris Heldreichi. 


favourite whenever seen, it cannot be said 
to have made itself permanently at home 
in our gardens or afforded much hope that 
it intends to do so. Hence, with the re- 
turn to normal times, it may be well worth 
, while in planting to more closely imitate 
the conditions favoured by it in Nature in 
the hope of permanently establishing it in 
British gardens. Could this be done 
colonies of it clustering at the base of 
‘Corsican or other Pines would constitute 
as pretty a picture as could be conceived 
in the early days of the year. On bare 
soil the plant has been obviously unhappy. 
Comparable to a glorified I. persica and 
possessed of a similar habit of growth the 
standards are of a light sky or soft mauvy- 
blue tone, the falls blotched. with rich 
-velvety-purple—aimost black—in front of 
the yellow crest. The plant rarely attains 
more than 5 inches high, the flowers in 





their fullest development being quite re- 
markable for their breadth. — BE. H. 
JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
_ Galanthus nivalis Scharloki.—This is an 
interesting form of Galanthus nivalis. 
Its main feature is the curious spathe, 
which is divided and curves over like a 
pair of horns. The existence of this 
divided spathe means that the flowers on 
coming through the soil are not protected 
by its integument and that they show like 
little white balls at that time. They do 
not appear to be any the worse for this 
want’ of protection, however, and very 
rarely have I seen any of the flowers dis- 
figured. They are also shghtly marked 
with green outside. The late Mr. James 





Allen raised seedlings from G. Scharloki, 
but none of them are as pretty as the 
parent.—S. ARNOTT, 





Night-blooming flowers. — There are 
some flowering plants inconspicuous and 
insignificant by day, that make their 
presence felt at night by the vichness of 
the perfume they emit. No garden is too 
small but what some of them should be 


given a place, such as Nicotianas, 

Mathiola bicornis (the night-scented 
: F “eae 

Stock), the Evening Primrose, Schizo- 


petalon Walkeri, and Mignonette, which 
cannot be left out of the category.— 
WoopBASTWICK. 

Dianthus ‘Napoleon I1!.—This is prob- 
ably the best of the hybrid Pinks, the 
flowers of good form, fully double, and of 
a very rich velvety-crimson. It is also a 
long bloomer, and, with me, at any rate, 
the flowers stand erect on their 8-inch 
stems. The plants should be lifted as 
soon as they show signs of going. off—say 
every second year—and pulled to pieces. 
Every unflowered shoot will readily strike 
in early autumn,—A. T. J. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


A HOUSEWIFE’S VIEWS ON FRUIT. 
ALTHOUGH a housewife and no gardener, 


I study the catalogues of the nurserymen, | 


and wonder why so little is said about 
the treatment of the fruit after gathering. 
Surely the interest does not cease at that 
point. 

PLuMS.—The first early Plum I received 
for table was the Apricot or Early Trans- 
parent. Last season the fruits were 
flayourless and unacceptable, either raw 
or cooked; but I also received, for the 
first time, some Utility. These were 
handsome, and of excellent flavour, and 
even earlier than the Barly Transparent. 
Of our early cooking Plums, Early Rivers 
was much superior to Czar. Several of 
the mid-season Plums, such as Victonia, 
White Magnum Bonum, ete., make excel- 
Jent jam, if picked before they commence 
to colour. The stones give more trouble 
at this stage, but the preserve is of brisk 
flavour, and, being green in colour, is a 
good substitute for Green Gage (often 
scarce), and so different from that made 
with ripe fruit. The same remarks apply 
to bottled fruits. All ripe Plums make 
good jam, but perhaps Belgian Purple is 
the most, luscious, with Black Diamond 
as a sharp contrast. Of the 

DESSERT PLUMS, Jefferson’s, grown on a 
wall, is much superior to the same fruit 
from a bush. The. latter is also far in- 
ferior in appearance. It may be because 
the garden from which I receive supplies 
is More exposed than most; but Kirke’s 
Blue from a bush is quite good enough to 
send to table, 

APPLES.—No catalogue- mentions that 
Lord Derby Apple is apt to be wanting 
in flayour, or that this defect may be 
remedied by cooking with fruit of brisker 
taste, such as Barnack Beauty. 
Similarly, a note might be added to Blen- 
heim Orange that this Apple can be 
cooked whole (skinned and cored) in an 
earthenware pot, and is quite good in this 
way without added sugar—an important 
matter nowadays. 

STEWING PEARS receive less 
than they deserve. They are long in 
cooking; but are much easier to keep 
than Apples, and as they do not ‘go 
abroad’’ in: cooking, they are useful in 
many ways. After stewing, they can be 
cut up and baked with a little corn flour 
mixed with the juice, and some milk, if 
more liquid is necessary, when they make 
a good pudding, both from the point of 
view of flavour and appearance. Indeed, 
they can be substituted for Dates and 
Similar imported fruits in many ways. 
Grosse Calebasse is, perhaps, the best 
ordinary variety, being gelatinous; but, 
as it does not keep, it must be used about 
October or bottled. Catillae keeps well 
until February, even where there is no 
fruit-room ; and Uvedale’s St. Germain is 
best about March. All three are great 
croppers. Unlike Apples, all dessert 
Pears cook well before they are fully 
ripe, so an early cooking Pear is mot 
needed. Durondeau is tricky to nipen, 
but particularly good baked. 

HK. L. M. 


THH CELERY SEASON. 
ApaRT from its use uncooked and in salad, 
Celery is precious for winter use in the 
hands of good cooks. Asa salad, Celery 
should be more thought of, sometimes 
using it with other salads, like Lamb’s 
Lettuce. 

Stewed CELERY.—Cut cleaned Celery 
stalks into 3-inch lengths and cook until 
tender in stock to cover, seasoning lightly 
with salt, minced Parsley, nen grated 





-or 4-inch lengths. 


attention 


Onion. Drain, strain the liquid, and 
thicken with flour browned in butter. Re- 
heat the Celery in the sauce, and serve. 

CELERY IN BROWN SAUCE.—Clean and 
trim three heads of Celery and cut into 
4-inch lengths. Cover with boiling water, 
let stand for ten minutes, drain, and rinse 
in cold water. Tie in bundles and put 
into a saucepan with three cupfuls of hot 
stock. Add one-fourth cupful of butter or 
dripping, half a Carrot, half an Onion, a 
little walt. Cover and simmer until 
tender. Drain tthe Celery, strain the 
liquid, skim off the fat, and thicken a cup- 
ful or more of the cooking liquid with flour 
browned in butter. 


Savoury CELERY AND MACARONI,—Take_ 


three heads of Celery, milk, and water, 
Bay-leaf, 2 oz. macaroni, } pint white 
sauce, white pepper, nutmeg, salt. Trim 
and wash the Celery, boil till tender in 
the milk and waiter, seasoned with salt 
and Bay-leaf. Drain the Celery, and cut 
into 2-inch lengths. Cook likewise maca- 
roni in salted water, and when done drain 
on a sieve and cut into short pieces. Heat 
up the white sauce, put in the Celery and 
macaroni, season to taste-with pepper and 
a grate of nutmeg, and let the whole sim- 
mer gently for about fifteen minutes or 
longer. Care must be taken not to mash 
up the Celery or macaroni. Dish up on a 
hot dish, and serve. ; : 

BraisED CELERY.—Trim and wash, six 
heads of Celery and cut them into 3-nch 
Tie up, blanch them in 
salted water for five minutes, and drain. 
Place the Celery in a stewpan with a 
sliced Onion and a small bouquet garni— 
i.e., Parsley, Thyme, Bay-leaf, and Mar- 
joram. Moisten with stock, cover and 
braise slowly in the oven for about thirty- 
five minutes to forty minutes. About ten 
minutes before serving add a gill of rich 
brown sauce. Take up the Celery care- 
fully and dish up. Strain the sauce, boil 
up and then pour over the Celery. Serve 
hot. at 


FRESH FOOD BEST. 
Ata time when the drying of Potatoes and 
other root vegetables is being pressed on 
the people of these islands, and when one 
domestic economist bas urged the desir- 
ability of Qrying these foods and then 
sending them in a dried state to prisoners 
of war or to the sailors of the Fleet, it is 
necessary to utter a word of warning. 
Dried root vegetables cannot replace fresh 
vegetables in the full physiological sense. 





The drying of Potatoes, for example, 
leaves them with their starch and _its 


nutrient value, but it deprives them of 
the rather obscure food-factor in them 
which imparts to them and imparts to 
various Qther vegetables their value in 
preventing scurvy. The absenee of this 
factor, which we may ¢@all a vitamine, in 
the diet of poor people who. live largely 
on Potatoes and do not often get mixed 
diets or green vegetables, led last year to 
outbreaks of scurvy. There is little doubt 
that the scurvy so prominent in Scotland 
during the seventeenth century was due 
to a Similar deficiency of diet. It is, 
therefore, most necessary to the nation to 
keep its Potatoes, Turnips; and Carrots 
damp, and not to dry them unless it be- 
come strictly necessary to do so. 

There is a number of other conclusions 
which are of great interest to the military 
authorities; but the one which most con- 
cerns the population of the British Isles 
is that the anti-scorbutic vitamine, or 
scurvy preventer, is a very delicate thing 
that quickly disappears from dried Pota- 
toes, Turnips, or Carrots.—/ield. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Oatmeal porridge.—I notice in your 
issue of January 19th a ‘Constant 
Reader ’”’ requests some information how 
to make oatmeal porridge, which I here- 


with take the liberty of presenting to your 
notice. The following is sufficient for one 
person at breakfast:—First get finely; 
ground oatmeal, keep it in an iron box, 
press iit firmly down; put a heaped table- 
spoonful into a bowl, add one and a half 
cupfuls of cold water, allow it to stand 
for ten or twelve hours; after being well 
stirred up with a spurtle, bring it to the 
boil in a small pan, allow it to boil for 
seven minutes, not more; salt to taste, 
and pour into a plate, and you will have 
an excellent breakfast dish. Prolonged 
boiling destroys the flavour of the meal, 
and results in a slimy mess, which to 
many is revolting.—Henry P, Warr. 


[This may be a good Scotch way; but 
there are others. The best oatmeal por- 
ridge we have ever tasted was made by 
Dr. Hunter, of Matlock. It was certainly 
the best cooked and the best tasted, and it 
was boiled three hours in a double pan.— 
Ep.] / 


The best Apple to grow.—I always read 
the notes in your paper re Apples with 
much interest, being, first, a grower of 
Apples by the ton for the wholesale 
markets, and, secondly, a lover of Apples, 
either raw or cooked. I find some of the - 
Best-flavoured and sweetest Apples the 
least profitable to grow for market. For 
instance, Ribston Pippin and Margil are 
no good at all as revenue producers, 
though fine Apples; and even Blenheim 
Orange is not favoured by growers in this 
part of Kent owing to the long time Th 
takes to come into bearing, and iit is not a 
reliable cropper. Apples such as Wor- 
cester Pearmain (a poor thing), Lane’s, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Lord Derby, and 
others bring in far more money per acre. 
The chief points to note when growing 
for market are: (1) Cropping qualities. 
(2) Strong growers and disease resisters. 
(3) Market value. (4) Colour (in dessert 
varieties). A new variety, however good, 
takes a long time to win favour in the 
market. For instance, James Grieve, a 
really good sweet Apple, good grower and 
cropper, does not sell at all as it should: 
Worcester Pearmain always fetches more 
money.—G. C. A. 


Vegetable Marrows in winter.—It is a 
good plan to ripen off a few Vegetable 


_Marrows in late summer, and cut them, 


and store them for winter use. They may 
be cooked in the ordinary way, or a clever 
cook will put them to many good uses, 
and they make a welcome change at this 
time of year. I have had several dozen 
this winter, and they were stored in the 
kitchen on shelves and on a dresser, where 
they really looked very handsome and 
ornamental. I find that the Long Green 
Trailing variety keeps better in winter 
than the White. Marrows should be cut 
when quite young and small, and cooked | 
whole. They are delicious thus. At first 
Sight this might seem an extravagant 
way; but cut young they exhaust the 
plant much less than when allowed to 
mature, and so a larger number will be 
produced.—CLaRENCE ELLiorr, Stevenage. 


Freeing the Apricot. I planted on 
January 28rd trees of two good kinds— 
the Apricot Peche and the Oullin’s—both 
grafted on the Plum, bought from Messrs. 
Rivers’ nursery at \Sawbridgeworth, an _ 
old nursery, from which have come many 
good things. -On the same day I put in 
cuttings of the same kinds in the same 
position—the foot of a south wall—an ex- 
periment it may be long before one’ sees 
the result of, but the object is a worthy 
one—to try and free a precious fruit of the 
northern world from the mistakes of 
botanists and growers for some centuries, 


—_— 
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“TREES AND SHRUBS. 
‘CATALPAS. 


Or trees which flower here in summer the 
Catalpas have the showiest flowers. All 
the species and one or two hybrids, with 
the exception of the West Indian C. 
Jlongissima, are in the eollection, 
although they are not large enough yet to 


_ flower here. The first Catalpa to attract 


x 


attention, 
_ ©. BIGNONTOIDES, was cultivated early in 
the eighteenth century in England, where 
it had been sent from. South Carolina. 
There is a dwarf form, var. nana, of 
Catabpa bignonioides which is usually 
known as ry 

C. Bouncer in American nurseries, 
where it is grafted as a standard on 





fewer flowered clusters, than the more 
southern tree, that the inner surface of 


| the corolla of the flowers had fewer and 


smaller spots than that of the other tree ; 
that the pods containing the seeds were 
stouter and had thicker walls, and that 
the leaves were much longer-pointed at 
the apex. As Catalpa wood is extremely 
durable when placed in the ground, it has 
been largely planted, especially in some 
of the prairie States, to produce fence- 
posts, for which it is admirably suited, 
and for railroad ties, for which it is too 
soft. Catalpa speciosa is a fast-growing 
and rather pyramidal tree, which on the 
rich river bottom lands of the Mississippi 
sometimes rises to the height of 120 feet 
and forms tall trunk, occasionally 
44 feet in diameter. In New England it 
is a fast growing, more shapely and much 


Catalpa bignonioides in the Royal Gardens, 


the stems of one of the tree Catalpas. 
It is not known at the Arboretum where 
this dwarf variety originated or that 
it has ever flowered. The name Catalpa 
Bungei properly belongs to the tree of 
northern China with narrow, dark-green, 
long-pointed leaves, small,  yellowish- 
white flowers and slender pods. This 
is not so handsome a tree as _ the 
American Catalpas, but it is geographi- 
eally interesting, and is perfectly hardy 


in the Arboretum. It has not. yet flow- 


ered. About 40 years ago it became known 


that a second species of Catalpa, to which 


the name of 


-C. SPECIOSA Was given, ‘was growing 
naturally in the lower Ohio valley and 
southward along the Mississippi River as 


far as western Tennessee and north- 


eastern Arkansas. It was found that this 


second Catalpa had larger blooms, in 





hardier tree than C. bignonioides, which 
blooms two or three weeks later. In the 
northern States, and probably in all parts 
of the country, the early-flowering C, 
speciosa is the Catalpa which is now 
commonly planted. Another Chinese 
species, 
©. ovata, sometimes called C. Keemp- 
feri, is much cultivated in Japan, whence 
it was sent to this country many years 
ago. It is a hardy little tree with com- 
paratively small dark-green leaves, many 
flowered clusters of . small, yellowish 
spotted blooms, and long, slender pods. 
This Catalpa, which will thrive in regions 
too cold for the American species, has 
been somewhat planted in the United 
States, although as an. ornamental tree 


it does not deserve much attention from 


the lovers of handsome trees. A hybrid, 
C. Hypripa, between ©, bignonioides and 





GC. ovata appeared several years ago in the 


nursery of J. C. Teas at Baysville, 
Indiana. This is a fast growing and 


hardy tree with flowers like those of its 
American parent, although rather smaller 
and arranged in much longer clusters, 
while the leaves, although larger, re- 
semble in shape those of C. ovata. This 
handsome tree has also been Called 
Catalpa’ Teasi, C. Teasiana, and Teas’ 
hybrid Catalpa. Another hybrid of the 
same parentage has purple leaves, and, 
although it probably originated in a Huro- 
pean nursery, has been called var. 
japonica. The two Catalpas introduced 
by Wilson from. central and western 
China, 

C. Wararstr and C. Ductouxt, live in the 
Arboretum, but do not yet give much 
promise that they will become valuable 








Kew, 


additions to the list of summer-flowering 
trees which can be suecessfully grown in 
this climate.—Arnold Arboretum Bulletin. 





BIRDS AND BERRINS. 
I HAVE read Mr. McGuffog’s further con- 
tribution in your January 12th nuniber, 
criticising my comments on his note on 
the above subject. I did not intend to 
imply that gardeners were the only people 
that grudge birds any return for the help 
they give to cultivation. I do not quite 
follow what Mr. McGuffog means by 
“itraining’’ birds to take a ‘‘ fair share,’’ 
but I should be pleased to send him a 
copy of the R.S.P.B. booklet on how to 
protect crops without destroying bird life. 
Of course, anyone is at liberty to plant 
Hollies for any purpose he chooses; but 
if only to look at the berries, then if the 
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missel thrushes eat these, the trees have, 
I think, served a more useful purpose 
than that for which they were planted. 
“They reap what they have not sowed ” 
is not putting the case quite fairly, if one 
looks at it from a less restricted outlook. 
In one district, in the spring and summer 
they have eaten slugs, ete., and if in 
winter they have to migrate to another 
district, as pointed out in my original 
comments, they simply replace some other 
bird that has left; but, in any ease, 
wherever they eat pests they work for 
the common good of gardeners, and Mr. 
McGuffog’s Holly berries are, I consider, 
part of his contribution to the birds in’ re- 
turn for the benefit he receives. My reply 
to his *‘challenge”’ is that the good the 
missel thrush does is not done during its 
brief winter visit, but in the spring and 
summer. In reply to the llast paragraph, 
I would again urge a less restricted out- 
look, as undoubtedly the caterpillar plague 
is affected by the keeping alive during the 
winter of the birds that feed on pests in 
the appropriate season. 

In ‘‘ Morris’s British Birds’? a case of 
the good effected by the destruction of in- 
sects by the missel thrush is given. We 
read that ‘‘ three young ones only had to 
be fed, and from 4.20 a.m. until 8 p.m. 
the birds fed their young in all sixty-six 
times, each time bringing several large 
worms and snails, and this for ‘the 
smallest number of young and in addition 
to the food they must have taken them- 
selves.’ EH. J. BO.ton. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pterostyrax hispidum. — The genus 


Pterostyrax is closely allied to Halesia, 
the various species being sometimes re- 
ferred to under the name of Halesia. The 
two genera are, however, distinct, both 
geographically and from structural differ- 
ences. The Halesias belong to N. 
America, whereas the Pterostyrax are 
natives of China and Japan. In Halesia 
the parts of the flowers are in’ fours, 
while those of the other genus are in fives, 
the flowers of Pterostyrax also are in 
paniculate inflorescences, while those of 
Halesia ars ustially borne singly or in 
small clusiers. P. hispidum forms a large 
bush over 20 feet high. The flowers are 
creamy-white, and produced in pendent 
panicles 6 inches to 9 inches long and 
4 inches or more in diameter. It is found 
in both China and Japan, and was intro- 
duced to this country in 1875. A sunny 
position should be provided, and it should 
be planted in good loamy soil. When in 
good health it blossoms well every year 
about the end of June or early part’ of 
July, and is at that time a very attrac- 
tive object. Where a free-growing lawn 
specimen is desired, if may well be given 
a trial.—D. 

Diervilla (Weigela) Abel Carriére.— 
Though quite an old variety, this is still 
one of the best. It is of vigorous growth, 
the large carmine-rose flowers, suffused 
later on with red, being borne in great 
profusion. It was so long grown under 
the generic name of Weigela that the 
alteration to Diervilla has caused a great 
deal of confusion, and the older name 
still, generally speaking, holds its own. 
The more vigorous of the Weigelas, of 
which ‘this is one, will thrive and flower 
well in London. In proof of this I may 
mention that it was employed to clothe an 
ugly tarred fence in the Ashburnham 
ark Nursery of the late Mr. William 
Bull at Chelsea. The only trouble taken 
was when the flowers were over to cut out 
any old and exhausted wood, and as the 
new shoots developed to secure them to 
the fence.—W. T. 
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ONION CULTURE. 


THERE is probably no market or kitchen 
arden crop in this country that has been 
more affected in the matter of supply 
under present conditions than the Onion 
crop. The fact that the Onion lends itself 
to storage and transport and also that it 
grows and matures under natural .condi- 
tions better in warmer countries than our 


| own had led us to become more and more 


dependent upon supplies from the region 
extending from Brittany, through Spain, 
to tropical Africa. With the need for 
economy of tonnage the necessity for in- 
creased culture of the home produet is 
urgent and at ‘the present time lucrative, 
as the following account of the crop 
grown in 1917 in the Horticultural De- 
partment of the College will show. The 
fact that the majority of the Onions that 
formed our supply was drawn from coun- 
tries warmer than our own affects their 
successful cultivation in this country if 
the best results are to be obtained and 
opportunity given to the bulbs to ripen 
fully. Successful Onion growers accom- 
plish this latter necessity by sowing in 
frames early in the year and transplant- 
ing into the open about May so that the 
full benefit of our comparatively short 
summer is assured for the use of the crop 
when in the open. It was by this method 
that the crop was grown at the College 
last season. A detailed account of this 
crop will serve to impress some of the 
main points that make for success in the 
cultivation of Onions in this country. 

Srep.—Ailsa Craig was the variety used. 
The seed was sown in February in boxes 
which were kept in cold frames. The 
boxes used were shallow wooden trays, 
those about 80 inches long, 20 inches 
broad, and 4 inches deep. The seed 
should not be sown too thickly in the 
boxes. About 1 oz. of seed was sufficient 
to sow four such boxes. Along with the 
seed a mixture of salt and soot was sown 
in sufficient quantity to discolour the soil. 
This mixture, in addition to its manurial 
value, is claimed to be useful as a pre- 
ventive of Onion-fly attack. 

TRANSPLANTING.—After hardening off 
gradually the plants were set out in the 
open in May, at a distance of 12, inches 
between the rows and 10 inches between 
the plants. These distances were allowed 
with the object of permitting the frequent 
use of the hoe, instead of the more 
laborious and expensive method of hand- 
weeding. That these apparently wide 
distances are in no way inimical to the 
production of a large yield on a given 
area’is instanced by the plot under con- 
sideration, which gave 7 ewt. from 75 
square yards, or an equivalent of 22 tons 
S ewt. per acre. In planting out, the 
diibble was used, great care being exer- 
cised in seeing that the planting was done 
at such a depth that no part of the bulb, 
only the fibrous roots. were inserted into 
the ground. Neglect of this precaution 
and insertion of the plants too deeply in 
the soil will cause misshapen bulbs on ac- 
count of their inability to expand. 


PREPARATION OF THE LAND AND. MANURING. 
—The plot of land on which the plants 
were set out had previously been a seed 
bed for Cabbages. It received a good 
dressing of farmyard Manure, was 
roughly dug in the winter and left until 
spring when it was raked down to a fine 
tilth just previous to planting. The soil 
was a stiffish loam, well suited to the 
Onion crop. As soon as the plants had 
started growth a light dressing of nitro- 
lim was applied followed by a light dress- 


‘method of sowing 
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fing of sulphate of ammonia during the 
pbulbing period. 

PREVENTION OF INSECT ATTACK.—In addi- 
tion to tthe extension of the growing 
season, obtained by this method of box- 


ing the plants, as compared with that of 


sowing the seed in drills, the risk of 


attack by Onion-fly, which is the most fre-— 


quent source of failure in this country 
when using the latter method, is reduced 
to a negligible minimum by the former 
inethod. The Onion, with its well-known 
smell, due to the emission of a volatile 


oil when any part of the plant is bruised, © 


ensures that thinning is an ideal process 
for the attraction of the fly. As. the 
in drills necessitates 
thinning at the time when the fly is most 
active on the wing, the combination of 
circumstances renders attack 
probable, and no doubt largely accounts 
for the absence of this crop from so many 
of the gardens of this country. Sowing 
in drills in the open should, therefore, 
only be done when no cold frame is ayail- 
able and, under tthese circumstances, an 
effort should be made to get the seed 
sown in March. The use of the mixture 
of soot and salt is particularly desirable 


when the seed is sown in the open. 
Remedial measures against Onion-fly 


attack are rarely successful on account of 
its deep-seated mature. 
tunities will occur to the gardener of test- 
ing the truth of the maxim that ‘ Pre- 
vention is better than cure’? than is 
afforded by Onion-fly attack, and preven- 
tion is assured by the protection given to 
a crop raised in boxes. 


extremely. 


Few better oppor- — 


HARVESTING AND RETURNS.—The majority ~ 


of the bulbs at lifting weighed on an 
average 1 lb. each. That the returns from 
the cultivation of Onions on the lines in- 
dicated may be expected to repay fhe care 
and labour necessary is shown by the yield 
of the plot referred to above, which, 
valued at the official market price of 28s. 
per ewt. at the time of lifting in mid-Sep- 
tember, gave a return of £627 4s. per 
acre. The demand for Onions for the 
drying plants that are now being estab- 
lished in different parts of the country 
will increase, and should assure to the 
grower a constant demand for what under 
Suitable cultivation and management is 
undoubtedly a paying crop.—Bulletin 
(1918) 14, Harper Adams Agricultural 
College, Newport, Salop. 
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NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Planting Potatoes.—Would you kindly 
give me a little information through the 
columns of your paper with regard to the 
planting of Potatoes? Early Potatoes: 
How far apart is it advisable to plant in 


the rows and between the sets; also, | 


which do you consider the best early 
Potatoes for cropping? Maincrop Pota- 
toes: How far apart in the rows and be- 
tween the sets, and how far if putting 


winter Greens in between; also, which you 


consider the best cropper? My soil. is 
light. — AMATEUR. 

[G) Good early varieties are Midlo- 
thian Harly, Sharpe’s Express, Sir John 
Llewellyn, and British Queen, which 
should be planted in March or early in 
April, according to the district, in linés 
24 inches apart, with from 9 inches to 
10 inches apart in the drills. (2) Good 
maincrop Potatoes are Arran Chief, The 
Factor, King Edward, and Up-to-Date, 
which should be planted in drills, 30 inches 
to 386 inches apart, with a space .of 
15 inches between the sets in the drills.] 


Sugar Beet.—On page 606 of issue 
dated November 10th last two corre- 
spondents ask for information with regard 
to extracting the sugar from above. I 
cannot find that any reply to these in- 
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early in the season and so reduce to a 


these good-cropping, early varieties also 
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quiries has appeared in subsequent issues, 
and haying just dealt with a small quan- 
tity of the Beet I raised last year, I have 
much pleasure in giving particulars of 
the method I adopted, and which has 
proved very satisfactory :—Thoroughly 
wash and trim, but do not peel, the Beets. 
Cut into convenient pieces, and pass 
through a mincer. Add-1 pint of water 
to each lb. of Beet, and let it simmer or 
gently boil for several hours (mine stood 
on the kitchen range all day) ; then strain, 
using pressure to force out all the juice 
(I squeezed mine in a tongue or brawn 
press). Put the juice to simmer until the 
quantity is reduced to about half, when 
it will be found the result is a very sweet 
syrup, practically without any flavour of 
the Beet. The pulp is not yet done with— 
there is still a good deal of sugar in it. 
Add the same quantity of water as before 
and repeat the process explained above. 
IT had 14 lb. of Beet when minced, and got 
from this quantity nearly 7 pints of 
syrup, which is excellent with fruit— 
Damsons, Gooseberries—bottled without 
sugar in the autumn. This year I intend 
to raise a much larger quantity of the 
Beet, and as it will probably not be ready 
when the stone fruit is ripe, I will pulp 
the fruit and afterwards make it into jam 
with the Beet syrup. I have been warned 
by the Minister for Agriculture not to ex- 
pect sugar for preserving home-grown 
fruit this year, so that it behoves us to 
take measures to prevent the crop being 
wasted. ‘* W.,’ who objects so strongly 
to factory sugar, might find the Beet 
syrup useful.—Cnas. W. Lopar, Minafon, 
Deganwy, N. Wales. 


Potatoes.—Potato notes from various 
sourees in recent numbers of GARDENING 
would seem to imply that some of the 
writers place very little faith in spraying 
as a preventive of disease. Possibly the 
general admission as to the way in which 
the operation was handicapped by the very 
wet time last August is an answer to the 
objection, for it is obvious that if oppor- 
tunity did not offer to repeat the dose 
again any possibility of anticipating or 
checking the attack was rendered ineffec- 
tual, owing to the removal of the mixture 
by heavy rains. Given such conditions it 
is probable that spraying is labour lost, 
but with a dry spell of weather after the 
work, allowing the mixture in a measure 
to be absorbed by the foliage, I certainly 
think it acts as a preventive in dry sum- 
mers. With the latter, however, we are 
not always favoured, and it is the know- 
ledge of this and the fact that in wet sum- 
mers a considerable percentage of late 
sorts is apt to be diseased that has induced 
many holders of small gardens to rely on 
good cropping varieties that can be lifted 
minimum the chance of loss. Several of 
keep remarkably well if care is taken in 
the storage. Sorts like Sharpe’s Express 
and Midlothian Early are as plump and 
sound in March as Up-to-date or The 
Factor. It is to be hoped that the variety 
Shamrock, named in a recent note, will 
retain its immunity from disease.— 
BE. B-S., Hardwick. 

Cucumbers.-—Plants that are now show- 
ing for and setting fruit will require 
every assistance in the shape of heat, 
moisture, and top-dressing, to keep the 
roots in a state of healthy activity. 
Assistance from sunheat may now be 
looked for to run up the temperature 
when free syringing with tepid water will 
keep the foliage clean and induce free 
growth. Growths should be stopped at 
the first or second leaf beyond the fruits, 
according to space at command, to en- 
courage the latter to swell quickly. Top- 


Primula denticulata, P. d. 
Polygala 
men 
variety), Crocus (many species and varie- 


Aconites, 
cissus pallidus precor, N. minimus, Iris 


NiUMS 
cheilanthifolia, 


afforded temporary protection. 
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dressings should consist of good loam en- 
riched with old Mushroom dung, with a 


dash of soot and bone-meal added, and be 
applied 


in a warm condition. More 
plants should be raised for setting out to 
supply fruit during the summer months.—- 


Gy A. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 
IN BLOOM Fesruary, 19TH.—Auwubrietias, 
Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria, S. B. major, 
S. Boydi alba, S. apiculata, S. Griesbachi, 
cashmeriana, 
purpurea, Cycla- 
Hepatica (in 


Chameburus 
Coum, Anemone 


ties), Scilla sibirica, Chionodoxa, Winter 
Snowdrops (in variety), Nar- 


Muscari 
Brythro- 


histrioides major, I. stylosa, 
bolryoides (Grape Hyacinth), 
(Dog’s tooth Violets), Corydalis 
Omphalodes verna, Oro- 
bus vernus, Primroses, Violets, Daphne 
Blagayana, D. Mezerewm, Andromedas, 
Berberis japonica, Hamamelis arborea, 
Garrya elliptica, Chimonanthus fragrans, 


Jasminum nudiflorum, Laurustinus, Erica 


carnea (in variety), H. mediterranea hy- 
brida, B. lusitanica (Portuguese Heath). 

THE WEEK’S worK.—On the 17th we 
registered 15 degs. of frost, and on the 
18th 16 degs. Owing to the ispell of mild 
weather that preceded this the growth of 
many plants iis very tender, and those not 
considered quite hardy have again been 
The Bella- 
donna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna) is 
crowing freely, and needs light protec- 
tion from frost. This beautiful Lily does 
well if planted 10 inches or 12 inches deep 
in good, well-drained soil under a south 
wall, and hardly ever fails to bloom af the 


young leaves are. protected in early 
spring. Any light material, such as 


bracken, dry straw, or a few evergreen 
boughs placed in front of them, I have 
found sufficient to keep them from harm. 
T never find slugs or snails attack them. 
From now until ‘the foliage begins to ripen 
is the best time to feed the plants. As 
soon as the weather is again favourable 
Border Carnations im pots, which have 
been wintered in frames, should be planted 
out. Carnations succeed best in firm 
ground, so, assuming that this hais_ been 
previously well prepared, it is advisable 
to make it firm by judicious treading 
while it is moderately dry before the 
plants are put out. Plant an rows about 
16 inches apart and the same distance 
from plant to plant in the rows. 
the soil firm around them, and afterwards 
loosen the surface of the soil with a Dutch 
hoe. The plants will then soon become 
established in their new quarters. 
GLapIorrt may be planted as soon as the 
weather permits. If not done last 
autumn when storing, the offsets should 
be rubbed off and planted closely in 
nursery beds. In a few seasons these will 
yield a good quantity of out flowers. 
Hyacinthus candicans should also be 
planted without delay. When planting 
this it is advisable to place the bulbs on 
a layer of sand. Begonia bulbs which 
have been stored through the winter 
should be carefully watched. It is ad- 
visable to Jet them start naturally into 
growth, rather than to foree them. Any 
that show signs of growth may be laid on 
an inch or two of rough leaf-mould in 
trays placed in cool houses. Gentle symng- 
ing will induce them to form roots. Keep 
them cool until it is ‘safe to bed them in 
cold frames filled with leaf-mould, to be 
eventually hardened for planting out in 
June. Montbretias. that were _ lifted, 
divided, planted in boxes of sandy loam 
and leaf-mould, and wintered an cold 
frames have made good growth, and ‘are 
now afforded all the air possible, remov- 
ing the lights on all fine days, and leav- 
ing them tilted at night when there ap- 
pears no danger of frost, preparatory to 
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planting them out at the end of March if 
the weather is favourable. 
time the beds and borders, or the patches 
on the herbaceous borders, are prepared 
by deeply digging in some well-decayed 
manure, such as an old hotbed, which I 
find excellent for them. 
generally treated as hardy plants, especi- 
ally on light ‘soils. 
are often planted on borders and left un- 
disturbed for years. 
they form large masses of weak growths, 
resulting in a few poor blooms annually. 
This system of culture has 
Montbretia from becoming 
it deserves to be. 
divided, and planted in boxes of good 
sandy soil, and wintered in a cold frame, 
they will produce long branching spikes 
each 2 feet to 3 feet long, and are admir- 
able for massing in large groups. 


In the mean- 


Montbretias are 
Consequently, they 


Treated in this way 


prevented the 
as popular as 


If taken up an autumn, 


EF. W. Gavop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Autumn-sown Onions.—If the winter 
stock is becoming depleted, the forwardest 


plants of those raised last autumn should 


be got out now. To encourage growth, 


select for them a warm position with the 


soil in good heart, and as they will prob- 
ably be required before they are of any 
size plant them in rows 6 inches to 9 inches 
apart with a distance of 1 foot between 
the rows. Greater care should be exer- 
cised in planting than is often the case, 
for if properly htted from the seed bed or 
drills the roots are very numerous, for 
which holes of good size and depth are 
necessary. For this reason planting is 
best done with a trowel. The base of the 
plant should when the soil is made firm 
over and round the roots be just below uhe 
surface. The remainder of the plants 
should be plamted in the open, and, as 
these will be allowed to reach maturity, 
they should stand not less than 1 foot 
apart in the rows. The value of well- 
erown, properly harvested, autumn-sown 
Onions was recently demonstrated at the 
Drill Hall, Westminster, when numerous 
varieties which had been on trial at 
Wisley were staged side by side with a 
large number of spring-sown sorts, when 
the former were seen to be in ‘sounder 
keeping condition than the latter. Any 
Onion bulbs in the store that are starting 
to grow should be planted out, as the 
srowths, commonly called ‘ scallions,” 
come in useful in a variety of ways for 
kitchen use when stock runs short. 

Early Potatoes.—Sprouted tubers of the 
earliest varieties may now be planted on a 
warm border or a sheltered position in 
drills 5 inches to 6 inches deep and 
18 inches apart. Growers must be pre- 
pared in this case ito afford, where requi- 
site, some protection to the tops other 
than by moulding when they come through 
the soil, whether it consists of straw, 
litter, or boards placed edge to edge in the 
form of an inverted V. If planted be- 
tween early Peas, the latter, when up and 
staked, will also act as a protection. 

Parsnips.—When the soil can be caught 
in good working order the seed should be 
sown. The surface should first be trodden 
firm—the lighter the texture of the soil 
the more necessary it is to pay attention 
to this detail. After, rake the soil down 
to a fine condition, first in one direction 
and then in the other; draw shallow drills 
with the corner of a hoe or a proper drill 
1 foot to 15 inches apart, according to 
space at disposal. If the weather appears 
at all unsettled it is not advisable to pre- 
pare too large an area at a time, in case 
rain should fall and render the surface 
unworkable for some time afterwards. 
On some soils it is somewhat difficult to 
obtain straight, well-developed roots. If 
required for: any special purpose, extra 
trouble should be bestowed in the prepara- 
tion of a few rows by making holes, 1 foot 
apart and 2 feet deep, and filling them 
with finely-sifted compost beforehand, 
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Make this quite firm, and sow three or 
four seeds in each. ‘To economise seed in 
other instances drop three or four seeds 
only at intervals of 9 inches apart, in- 


stead of continuously throughout the 
drills. 
Lettuces.—A jsmall sowing of an early 





variety of Cabbage and the same of Cos 
Lettuce may now be made in a warm 
corner or under a handlight to afford 
plants for setting out later on. If there 
is a good istock of autumn-raised plants 
stall remaining in the drills these, as they 
are hardy, may be planted out in warm 
positions to form a succession ‘to those set 
out on autunin at the foot of south walls 
and other sheltered places. 


Hardening early-raised crops. — Peas 
raised in pots or in other ways should be 
freely aired during the day an fine weather 
to keep the plants from becoming drawn, 
as well as to get them well hardened by 
the tame ithey will have to be transplanted 
outdoors. The same remark also anples 
to Beans and Cauliflowers. The Jatter 
must now be kept supplied with more 
moisture at the roots, as a too dry condi- 
tion of the soil will arrest growth and 
bring abowt a stunted condition of the 
plants. 


Pickling Cabbage. — Autumn -raised 
plants may be got out. Plant on ground 
that has been well manured, in rows 
18 inches to 2 feet apart, according to 
variety, and allow a distance of 15 inches 
to 18 inches between them. 


French Beans.—If a ‘warm pit is at 
liberty im which there is a bed of soil or 
where a suitable bed can be made up, fre- 
quent sowings in pots may be averted by 
raising future crops therein until it is safe 
to sow outdoors. For ordinary require- 
ments, the sowing of a portion of the bed 
equivalent to that covered by one light 
would suffice at any one time, as the plants 
will yield a larger supply than if grown 
in pots. <A start could be made with one 
of the forcing varieties, and if the seeds 
are steeped beforehand matiters will be 
still further expedited. 


Seakale cuttings.—These, if at has not 
already been done, should be made to tthe 
required number, choosing the best and 
thickest of the roots laid by when lifting 
the crowns last autumn, and laying them 
in in some moist soil or ashes until they 
can be planted early in March. The site 
for tthe Seakale should not only be 
thoroughly dug, but well manured, as it 
is well nigh impossible to provide too rich 
a root-run for Seakale. - 


Digging.—As fast as the ground is 
cleared of exhausted crops it should be 
manured, if requisite, and dug, throwing 
up the soil as roughly as possible in order 
that at may become sweetened and .disin- 
tegrated under the influence of hight, air, 
and frost. Hotbed frames in which there 
are Potatoes and other crops, such as 
Carrots and Lettuce, etc., should be venti- 
lated in accordance with weather condi- 
tions, and the former earthed up as soon 
as it becomes necessary. If there is not 
room for the proper development of the 
tops between the bed and glass, the frame 
may be raised by placing bricks under each 
corner, making @ood the linings round 
them afterwards with ditter and_ leaves. 
When ready, thin the Carrots sufficiently 
to allow of the roots growing to a useful 
size. If more frames are at liberty, 
another may be sown with Carrots and one 
with long-rooted early Turnips. For the 
latter very little warmth is required. If 
a heap of leaves was put by as advised at 
the beginning of winter the same may now 
be formed into a bed some 10 feet or 12 feet 
in width and of a convenient length. On 
the top place a foot or so of nice light, 
friable compost, and then plant in rows, 
15 inches apart, an early variety of Potato. 
Tf required, Radishes may be grown bhe- 
tween the Potato rows. 

Maincrop and late Potatoes. — The 
mecessary number of tubers required for 
planting should now be. placed in trays, 
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tion from frost this winter, and after this 


boxes, or laid out in a cool, light, airy 
place to become sprouted in due course. 

Vegetable Marrows.—lIf a pit or frame 
on a hotbed can be spared, seed of one of 
the small-fruiting varieties may be sown 
at once with a view to raising a few plants 
for securing an early crop of fruit. Last 
season the front and part of the roof of a 
greenhouse I saw utilised for the growing 
of Marrows with apparently excellent re- 
sults. This is mentioned to convey a 
useful hint, as many have closed down 
their greenhouses for the duration of the 
war, 

Capsicums and Chilies.—Seed of both 
should now be sown and vaised in warmth. 
When large enough, pot into 60-sized pots 
the required number of plants, place them 
in a hght position, and when established 
pings out the points to ensure a bushy 
1abit. When well rooted, give them their 
final shift, using on this occasion 6-inch, 
7-inch, or 8-inch potis, according to the 
quantity of fruits required. ACW. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Orchard-house.—All trees intended for 
fruiting this season should now be placed 
under glass. Wash the trunks and main 
branches with a mixture of soft soap and 
sulphur or Gishurst compound before plac- 
ing them inside, and thoroughly cleanse 
the house both inside and out. The 
roots are now active, and it is important 
that they should not suffer from want of 
water. When water is applied make sure 
that sufficient is given to thoroughly soak 


|the soil. Before the trees come into 
flower fumigate the house. When ain 


bloom give the trees a sharp tap two or 
three times a day to disperse the pollen. 
Should a spell of dull, cold weather fol- 
low fertilise the flowers with a rabbit’s 
tail, and jshghtly heat the water-pipes. 
Ventilate the house with care, avoiding 
sudden fiuctuations of temperature, which 
often result in a bad set of fruit and mil- 
dew. The 

Earliest Peaches are swelling freely, and 
the temperature is now maimtbained at 
60 degs., unless the weather is very cold, 
when iat is allowed to drop 5 degs.  Dis- 
budding is continued at intervals of a few 
days, eventually leaving one shoot at the 
base and one at the point of the fruiting 
wood, except where it as desirable to en- 
courage young wood to take the place of 
old and bare branches. It is necessary 
to see that the trees do not suffer from 
want of water, and in the case of old 
trees carrying full crops, stimulants in 
the way of liquid manure are very bene- 
ficial. The syringe must be used freely on 
fine days or red-spider will be trouble- 
some later. If any signs of this pest are 
detected syringe with a solution of pro- 
petly diluted Gishurst compound on two. 
or three successive days. The 


Late vineries will now be started. 
These contain Alicante and Lady Dowme’s. 
The houses for the present merely require 
to be kept closed at night, ventilating 
them durime the day. On bright days 
the rods, walls of the house, and the 
borders will be syringed twice daily. 
Other conditions being favourable, the 
early growth promoted by these means 
will be satisfactory, and ‘artificial warmth 
will not be necessary until the buds burst. 

Pruning and spraying of fruit-trees 
must be completed at ‘the first oppor- 
tunity, as the buds are on the move, and 
will be bursting soon,.-when it will be 
dangerous to carry out this work without 
injuring them. Small birds are often 
troublesome at this time of the year, espe- 
cially amongst Gooseberries, Currants, 
and Plums. If the trees cannot be pro- 
tected with netting, dust the bush-fruits 
with dime and soot in the early morning 
when the bushes are moist. Plum-trees 
should be syringed with some distasteful 
preparation—Quassia extract or some 
other preparation sold for the purpose— 
repeating the operation \as often as neces- 
sary. 

Fig-trees have not needed much protec- 
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date it is not likely that we shall experi~ 
ence frost sufficiently severe to injure the 
trees on walls, The necessary pruning 
will be carried out at the first opportunity. 
This consists in the removal of all old 
spurred-in branches, and those which have 
borne fruit. After the pruning is com- 
pleted the trees will be washed with Gis- 
hurst compound, after which training may 
be done. <A space of 6 inches or 8 inches 
should be allowed between the shoots, 
otherwise the young wood has little chance 
of maturing perfectly, especially if the 
summer be a cool one. Trees growing in 
restricted borders should be afforded a 
top-dressing of loam and wood-ashes, to 
which has been added a little bone-meal, 
mixing all together before use. This top- 
dressing should be made quite firm. 

Apricots.—Owing to the mild weather 
the buds of these are on the point of ex- 
panding. Buds are very plentiful this 
year, both on young wood and on spurs. 
Protection will be afforded the trees in the 
way of three thicknesses of fish-nettin, 
suspended fromthe coping of the wall wit: 
poles for keeping the nets from damaging 
the blossoms fixed underneath the same- 
and let into the ground about 8 feet apart 
and 3 feet from the wall at the base. 
These nets form san efficient protection 
from frost and cold winds, at the same 
time admitting plenty of light. 


Globe Artichokes.—If the weather re- 
mains open the protecting material may 
be removed and a dressing of manure 
forked in. In soils that are stiff and cold, 
or in cold districts, it is a good plan to 
pot up some offsets in the autumn, and 
winter them in cold pits. Where this has 
been done the plants may be put out to 
harden in readiness for _transplantin, 
about the second week in March. Muce 


‘earlier heads will be produced from these 


than from the old-established stools, thus 
prolonging the season. Apply early a 
good mulch of half-decayed farmyard 
manure. Bytes 

Celery.—For the main batch of plants, 
seed will be sown the first week in March 
in boxes and placed in gentle heat. As 
soon as the seedlings appear the boxes 
are stood near the Poon base of a warm 
pit, and afterwards removed ito a cold 
frame to harden preparatory to pricking 
them out into rough frames. Sulham 
Prize iaand Standard Bearer are the best 
varieties I have grown. 

Celeriac (Turnip-rooted Celery) is easy 
to grow and deserving of extended culti- 
vation. It is an excellent vegetable when 
properly cooked, and as the roots may be 
laid in sand in the root-shed for the 
winter, they form a welcome change when 
vegetables are often scarce. _Celeriac 
should be grown on a. thoroughly well- 
manured plot of ground in rows 18 inches 


apart and 14 inches from plant to plant. ~~ 


Asparagus.— Where large quantities of 
this vegetable are lifted annually for fore- 
ing it is necessary to increase the stock. 
This may be done now by sowing seed. It 
is a much better plan to do this under 
glass than to sow out-of-doors. By sow- 
ing now, plants may be had ready for 
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planting out about the end of May. Land 


for this crop should be given a liberal 
allowanee of the best farmyard manure 
obtainable. It is too early yet to remove 
the winter, mulching from the permanent 
beds. The mild weather and the absence 
of frost will be certain to start this early 
into growth. When the protecting mate- 
rial has been wemoved the beds should re- 
ceive a slight application of manure, salt 
being very beneficial. The beds should be 
marked off anew each spring, a little soil 
being taken from. the alleys to make up 
the edgings. The 


Herb garden should now be putin order. — 


In most gardens an extensive collection of 


herbs 4s grown, and as they differ greatly . 


in growth and hardiness, the present is 
a good time to divide and rearrange those 
requiring it. The herb border ought to 
be neatly arranged, and all the herbs care- 
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fully labelled. Annual varieties may be 
sown in gentle heat during March and 
planted out about the end of April. 


Carrots, Turnips, and other early. veget- 
ables growing on mild hotbeds are making 
ood progress, and require plenty of air 
uring favourable weather. The plants 
must be thinned before they get drawn 
and weakly. Potatoes growing in pits 
also require an abundance. of air during 
mild weather. Be WeeG: 


SCOTLAND. 


_ Gladioli.mBy starting a batch of corms 
in a slight heat at the present time plants 
may be available for putting out as soon 
as danger from frost is over. These 
plants will bloom naturally early in the 
summer, and under the present conditions 
the spikes, welcome at any time, will be 
very useful. The best course to follow is 
to place a layer of Cocoa-fibre in a box 
to the depth of 3 inches and lay the corms 
closely—almost touching, in fact—upon 
this. If placed in pits in which there is 
a gentle heat, growth will soon follow, 
when the boxes may be put into cold 
frames, where they will need little atten- 
tion but routine watering until the time 
comes for the plants to be hardened off. 
By putting in successive batches at inter- 
vals in a ‘similar way until it is possible to 
plant dormant bulbs out-of-doors the 
Gladioli season may be greatly extended. 


Dahlias.—The time has again come for 
the propagation of Dahlias, and as the 
tubers were planted in a dormant state 
last year, they have attained such a large 
size that young plants (of the best varie- 
ties, at any rate) will again be naised. A 
very handy way to obtain the needful 
amount of cuttings is to pack the tubers 
into boxes filled with rough leaf-mould, 
placing these upon hot-water pipes under 
a stage. As soon as the eyes push, the 
boxes must, of course, be removed to a 
yosition where they can have plenty of 
ight. If, when the shoots are 3 inches 
long, they are slipped off and inserted in 
the propagating pit they will soon root, 
and can be boxed or potted off as becomes 
necessary. It is almost needless to say 
that hollow shoots never make satisfac- 
tory cuttings. Each variety should be 
carefully labelled, for nothing iis more 
annoying at blooming time than to find a 
strange plant or two im a line or colony. 


Aloysia citriodora.—In the course of the 
week a dozen plants of Sweet Verbena, 
wintered in a cold frame, have been intro- 
duced to heat for the production of cut- 
tings. These will now come away very 
rapidly, and as they become available they 
are slipped off with a heel and inserted 
thickly into sandy soil in 8-inch pots. 
These pots are only half filled, and when 
the cuttings are put in and watered they 
are covered by sheets of glass, and put on 
a shelf in the greenhouse. Aloysia citrio- 
dora is one of the few plants which does 
not do satisfactorily in the propagating 
pit—with me, at any rate—but under the 
treatment indicated almost every cutting 
succeeds. Of course, when these are well 
rooted they require to be given more 
‘space and cooler treatment. 


Hardy fruit.—As soon as the condition 
of the soil permits, Strawberry beds 
should be looked over, and the sodden soil 
pricked up with the fork. If a dressing 
of a quick-acting chemical manure can be 
spared, it will be of much benefit. These 
manures, like everything else, are much 
more expensive, and may have to be more 





_ earefully used, andin the not unlikely event 


of a shortage, a little use may be made of 
Soot is not 
only a safe stimulant, but a good dressing, 


and will destroy slugs, which are, some- 


rather too numerous in 


how, always 
In this district plant- 


Strawberry plots. 


_-ing was mech interfered with in autumn 
by the incessant rains; and in similar 


cases the ground may 


be got wready. 
“March is a very good month for planting. 
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The distance between the plants must be 
commensurate with the size of the foliage. 
Two feet between the lines and 18 inches 
from plant to plant will, however, suit 
in the case of most varieties. As the 
spring-planted Strawberries must not be 
cropped, Onions may be sown, or, prefer- 
ably, planted midway between the hnes. 
Any forking or digging among Currants 
and Gooseberries is now overdue, and 
cannot be longer delayed. In the case of 
Black Currants, a vigilant look out ought 
to be kept for big-bud in districts in which 
that pést is known to exist. If observed 
at first, aud the infested buds picked off 
_and burned, a plantation may be quite 
easily kept clean; but when it is allowed 
to make headway for a season the bushes 
may as well be grubbed out and burned. 
It as sometimes good practice to regraft 
old Pear-trees on wali and the scions 
ought in such cases to be taken now and 
laid in in a shady place in damp soil till 
required. At the same time saw off the 
branches of the trees to be treated, leayv- 
ing, of course, a piece to cut off when the 
graft is put on. Itis preferable to divide 
the tree into two parts, regrafting the 
bottom half first. When some progress 
has been made, the upper branches can be 
cut away and operated on. This course 
will sometimes convert a played-out tree 
into a fertile one in two or three seasons. 


Ferns in warm house.—Plants which 
have been useful over winter will now be 
showing signs of wear and tear. Inspec- 
tion will reveal that the young fronds are 
beginning to push, this indicating fresh 
root action. It follows that this is a very 
good time at which to repot, and the work 
can be carried out as becomes convenient. 
Large pieces may be safely divided at this 
time, and this method of increase is neces- 
sary in the case of sterile varieties, such 
as Adiantum Farleyense. This fine Fern 
will be found to succeed in pure loam of 
good quality without the usual addition of 
peat or of leaf-mould and sand. After 
repotting, Ferns, lke other plants, must 
be watered very carefully in order that the 
fresh compost is not soured before the 
roots take possession of it. When repot- 
ting Ferns—and Adiantums in particular 
—the crowns ought to be closely inspected 
for the larve of the Vine-weevil, which do 
a good deal of damage when not destroyed. 
The crowns of the Ferns form favourite, 
and comparatively safe, laying places for 
the female insect, and the eggs soon hatch 
under the suitable temperature of a 
Fernery. 


Vegetable garden.—Arvrears of work 
caused by recent frosts and repeated snow- 
storms are being made up as rapidly as 
possible. Breaks previously manured 
have been deeply dug, and at this time 
the soil is being broken up to some ex- 
tent, instead of being left quite rough as 
in the case of winter digging. A dressing 
of chemical manure will shortly be given 
to Asparagus ‘beds, and this wall be lightly 
hoed in when the soil is sufficiently dry. 
In the course of the week a look round 
was given to autumn-sown Onions. These 
have wintered in a very satisfactory way, 
and are not, perhaps, so spindly as is 
sometimes the case. Further sowings of 
Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s Excelsior were 
made, and at the same time a couple of 
pans were filléd with the old Blood Red 
Onion. In the store, Onions are keeping 
well, and the supply will almost last untal 
the autumn-sown plants are available in 
a young state. As soon as possible the 
quarter intended for the current year’s 
crop will be given a good coating of soot 
and forked up. This will assist the sur- 
face to dry and forward the time of sow- 
ing. Parsnips ought tto be sown at the 
first opportunity; but, at the same time, 
good results will follow from . sowings 
made in a month’s time. Shallots can go 
in now in bulk at any time. Broad \Beans 
may be sown; but where early pods are 
required it may be found more serviceable 
to sow seeds in boxes and transplant them 
when conditions are favourable. Broad 
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Beans transplant exceptionally well. The 
soil is yet too wet for sowing Peas, and 
early sorts may be put into pots with a 
view to transplanting later. Early-sown 
seedlings of Cauliflowers have been pricked 
off, more seeds have been sown, and a 
supplementary sowing of Parsley has gone 
in. Seeds are slow in coming to~ hand, 
and there seems to be a scarcity of some 
things. W. McGurroc, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 


BEE-KEEPING EXTRAORDINARY. 


To reply fully to “‘B. R. H.’s” criticism 
of my former letter will, I fear, entail a 
longer communication than you will be 
able to ‘print. Let me hasten to assure 
“B. R. OH.” that I had no desire to crow 
over his friend, whose success he de- 
scribed. My object was te proveke dis- 
cussion, and possibly by this means con- 
tribute a mite to the knowledge and love 
of bee-keeping. I do not think that I said 
that 125 lb. was my average take of honey 
per colony (I pass my copy of GARDENING 
on, so Cannot refer to my letter). At any 
rate, what I meant to say was that in an 
ordinary good season I expect each good 
colony to produce that amount, and that 
my expectations are, at least, very often 
realised. I certainly think that 40 Ib. to 
60 Ib. is far too low an average—at any 
rate, in this district: I cannot give my 
record for the last four or five years, for 
I am ashamed to say I have never kept 
any records. Moreover, I have several 
times lost some of my stocks—all of them 
in January and February, 1916—from 
Isle of Wight disease. I cannot even tell 
“2B. R. H.”? how much honey I obtained 
last year—it was so poor a result that I 
never troubled to reckon it up. I should 
think 125 lb. would be about the amount. 
Some of it was used as soon as it was 
extracted; some was used for making 
jam. 

Stock No. 1 was the colony which pro- 
duced 280 Ib. in 1916. It was re-queened 
(I will give further reasons why later) in 
September, 1916, with a ‘*‘ White Star’’ 
Italian. It built up to two chambers of 
standard frames, seventeen of them, I 
think, being pretty full of brood, and 
three racks of shallow frames, about a 
third of which contained some brood. 
All of these chambers were crowded with 
bees, but not much honey. I did not wish 
them to swarm, therefore I placed a third 
chamber of standard frames filled with 
foundation at the bottom of all. In spite 
of this, a swarm—curiously enough a 
small one—issued the third week in June. 
I shook ‘them into a skep; but while I 
was preparing the hive they rose in the 
air. The garden syringe, wielded by my- 
self, and handfulsof dry earth thrown by 
members of the household, caused them to 
settle ; but they rose again and decamped. 
Thereupon I took a five-frame nucleus 
from the stock to raise a queen for another 
lot, and removed all queen cells but one 
from the stock. Even then they filled 
(with bees) a standard chamber and three 
racks of shallow combs. They. produced 
somewhere about 40 lb. of honey. Ten 
days ago I looked at this stock, merely 
lifting up the quilt, and they appeared ‘to 
be covering six frames. 

Stocks No. 2 and No. 3 were bought in 
June, arriving, I think, on the Sth. They 
were rather weak lots on eight frames 
each. Even such an optimist as myself 
would not expect much from them. They 
yielded about 80 Ib. between them— 
roughly. No. 2 swarmed in July. The 
swarm was returned, all the brood combs 
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but one being removed and given to No. 1 
to hatch. They appear to be healthy, and 
of about average strength. No. 3 was 
re-queened early in August with the other 
queen hatched in the nucleus, and taken 
to a place where Heather blooms. Tn 
view of the fact that there were only 
about three fine days in August and early 
September, I was not greatly surprised 
that they did not store any Heather 
honey. When the queen had provided 
them with a nice lot of capped brood, they 
proceeded to destroy her and raise 
another! Stock No. 2 was re-queened in 
September with a queen imported from 
Italy at a cost of 3s. 6d. This is an ex- 
periment. 

Stock No. 4 was obtained late in July 
from a stable wall, which it had entered 
asa swarm the day before. It was not re- 
queened. It is now in the last stages of 
Isle of Wight disease. I am trying treat- 
ment by flavine under the advice of Mr. 
S. H. Smith, of Cambridge, but have not 
much hope of the result. 

Now as to my reason for re-queening 
the stock in 1916. I do not quite under- 
stand whether ‘‘B. R. H.’’? would have 
had me leave the old queen or raise a 
young one from the stock. If the former, 
I can only say I think he is quite wrong. 
I hold most strongly that it is essential 
to provide every colony with a young 
queen every year. My failure to do so 
with stock No. 4 last year was due to my 
being unable to get one. The present 
state of the colony is, I believe, mainly due 
to that failure. My reasons for not rais- 
ing a young queen from ‘the stock were 
several, besides the one before men- 
tioned—the bad temper of the bees. In 
the first place, as I said before, I am sure 
that Italians resist Isle of Wight disease 
very much better than natives. More- 
over, I was anxious to try the White Star 
strain, which I still believe to be a parti- 
cularly good one. Events have proved, I 
think, that I was not quite so misguided 
as “B. R. H.” suggests. The stock, as I 
have said, is now strong and healthy, 
whereas the entire apiary of skeps—an 
isolated one—from which I obtained the 
1916 stock succumbed to Isle of Wight 
disease in the early spring of 1917. 
“B. R. H-”’ is evidently ‘sceptical as to 
the bad temper of the 1916 stock. I wish 
he had had to handle them. As it is, I 
ean only say that, although I do not claim 
to be an expert, I. am quite capable of dis- 
tinguishing between good and bad 
tempered bees. “B. R. HH.” does 
understand why I extracted twice a week 
in July. If I had not, the bees would 
certainly have swarmed, which T did not 
want them to do. It was necessary to 
give them room for storing, and as T had 
no more supers, the only way to do it was 
to extract. The rack of sections, put on 
in August, was for the same purpose, as 
the bees then were crowding into the space 
between the outer case and brood-box. 
Surely this is obvious. I do not dis- 
pute the 60 Ib. average in general; but I 
am sure the average is much higher in 
this district. This vear I will keep care- 
ful records, and will get figures from as 
many bee-keepers in the neighbourhood as 
possible, and let ‘ B. R. H.’’ have the re- 
sult, But I shall exclude first-year 
novices. 

I must express my appreciation of the 
kindness of ‘‘ B. R. H.’s”’ last paragraph. 
I may, perhaps, be inclined to over-mani- 
pulate bees; but it is so interesting, anid 
I keep them mainly as a means of enjoy- 
ment. During my rounds as a country 
doctor, I come across a fair number of 
bee-keepers, and *‘ waste’? (in the opinion 
of some) a good many hours talking bees. 


G. R. SrTrona. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) 
failing (12. Whitworth).—From what you 
say, we conclude this is the Lily to which 
you refer. In all probability it has been 
attacked by the fungoid disease which in 
recent years has been so destructive, and 
for which no remedy has yet been dis- 
covered. Try spraying the foliage with a 
solution of 2 0z. of sulphide of potassium 
in 3 gallons of water, at the same time re- 
moving any affected leaves and burning 
them. Kindly send some of the leaves, 
and we will then ‘be better able to help 
you. 

Hoteia japonica (7’.).—Pot up your 
Hoteia japonica clumps at once, in pots 
sufficiently but only just large enough. If 
the roots seem very dry soak them for an 
hour in tepid water, then stand them on 
the floor of your house to drain before 
potting. When potted, stand them in a 
frame, and cover up with Cocoanut-fibre 
refuse to induce root action before the 
crowns break. In that way, and after a 
month of such treatment, it will be found 
that growth will be all the better. Flower 
stems are proportioned to the strength of 
the crown now. These plants need plenty 
of water, and as they occupy so much 
room in the pots, of course there is less 
soil area to keep moist than is the case 
with other plants. When in full growth 
the pots should be in a saucer and water 
given twice a day. . 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Crategus Pyracantha Lelandi, pruning 
(C. C., Bromley).—The best tame to prune 
this is when the berries have all faded. 
Those branches which have ¢ruited may ‘be 
cut out or shortened back as the shape of 
the tree will allow. Much of the old wood 
that has fruited may be cut out to make 
room for the young growth. If you bear 
in mind that the plant bears its fruit on 


the preceding year’s growth, you have the 


‘key to the proper system of pruning. It 
is very common to isee all the branches at 
the top of a tree well laden with fruit and 
none at the bottom. This will not be if 
some of the lower branches are cut away 
or, rather, shortened back well to induce 
young growth, which will in due tame both 
flower and fruit. 
VEGETABLES. 

Growing Mushrooms in croquet lawn 
(H. A. Dawson).—No doubt you could 
crow Mushrooms in your croquet lawn ; 
but you. would not be able to mow it, as 
you suggest, every week, or use it for 
playing on. If you have a small meadow, 
then you would be able to grow the Mush- 
rooms. The usual way of spawning 
meadow land is to lift the turf in pieces 
the width of a spade and about 38 inches 
thick from a yard to two yards apart each 
way, all over the surface of the ground. 
The soil should then be removed to a depth 
of 4 inches or 5 inches. This cavity should 
be filled with horse droppings which have 
been previously fermented in the same 
way as when preparing them for the mak- 
ing of Mushroom beds. In the centre of 
the manure place a piece of spawn about 
2 inches square, make all firm, and then 
return the turf. Sufficient manure must 
be placed in each cavity so that the turf 
will not sink below the level. From the 
above, you will see that the insertion of 
the spawn in: your croquet lawn would en- 
tirely spoil its appearance and make it 
quite unfit for croquet, which requires that 
the surface be nice and level. 

Potatoes scabbed (4. 7. D.).—Your 
Potatoes have been attacked by a fungus 
known as Sclerotium. Seab is disfiguring, 
but otherwise harmless. Where the soil 
produces such tubers as that you send, 
the best counse tis to give a dressing of 
gas-lime, which may be put on at once if 
the ground is uneropped. Apply 2 bushels 
to every 3 rods of ground, spreading it 
about evenly and well breaking it up. _ Let 
it lieexposed for a month, then break it up 
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still finer, and then dig dt in. Follow this — 
year with jsome other crop than Potatoes. 
If you must plant Potatoes in the same 
ground, get fresh tubers, and when plant- 
ing use soot and wood-ashes liberally. 
Girasoles (2. F. Bishof?).—Lift the 
tubers at once, and after they have been 
lifted they should be sorted into two sizes, 
the larger ones being clamped and reserved 
for the kitchen, and the smaller ones for 
planting, which may be done at once, 
selecting the best-shaped ones only for 
this purpose. ~ 
Mushrooms’ tough (Disappointed).— 
When Mushrooms grow slowly and the 
flesh is tough, it is, generally speaking, 
an indication that the bed has either lost 
its heat or that the temperature of the 
house is too low. When a bed begins to 
lose heat at wall continue in bearing and 
produce excellent Mushrooms for some 
time afterwards, provided the temperature 
of the house ranges between 55 degs. and 
G60 degs.; therefore, we think, if you have 
the means of heating the house so as to 
raise the temperature to the figures 
named, growth will be much accelerated, — 
and the toughness of the flesh will disap- — 
ear. If it is the heat of the bed which — 
1as subsided, you cannot remedy this, but — 
by maintaining a genial warmth, as ad- — 
vised, the mycelium near the surface of — 
the bed ishould continue tto run and yield — 
a good crop of Mushrooms. 


SHORT REPLIES. ; 
Miss A. EH. Mason.—fhe Physostegia vir- 


giniana (False Dragon’s Head); write to 
Bees, Ltd., Liverpool, who list it. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Amateur.—Judging 
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from the bud you send, the specimen is 
Magnolia conspicua (the Yulan). Kindly 


send flower when fully developed. It is 
increased from seeds, layers, and grafting. 
To destroy green-fly, the best way is to 
vaporise the house. M. C. L.—1, Loni- 
cera fragrantissima ; 2, Iris reticulata; 3, 
Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus) ; 4, Habro- 
thamnus elegans (syn. Cestrum elegans). 
Names of fruits.—4. 2. 1/.—Apples: 1, 
Bramley’s; 2, Sturmer Pippin; 3, Golden — 
Noble ; 4, Annie Elizabeth. GiB 4 
Your Pear is Catillac, a well-known stew- 
ing variety. S. R.—Apples: 1, Adam’s 
Pearmain; 2, Scarlet Nonpdreil; 3, Clay- 











gate Pearmain; 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin. 


Eveline Maude.—Apple Lemon 


pin (characteristic specimen). 
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Bequests to gardening charities.—We 
learn that Mr. W. T. Ware, to whose 
death we recently referred in these pages, — 
has bequeathed £250 each to the Gar- — 
deners’ Benevolent Institution and the 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, and to an 
institution to be selected by the executors 
for aged qualified nurses. 












SANITAS Powder 
INSURES YOUR CROPS 
Against SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 

)} MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 


(Leaflet and Sample free.) 


6d, and Js. Tins and 15s. per Cwt. (f.0.r, 
London) of all Chemists, Stores, and 
Nurserymen, : 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 


Awarded Medal, Royal Horticultural 
Exhibition, 1911. 
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WALL SHRUBS THAT. STAY. 


. I HAVE now and then to remove a failure 
that from climate or other cause perishes, 
and as this often occurs on walls near the 
house it has led to a few thoughts about 
plants that endure any winter that comes 
to our isles. Among those that perish 
with me are some of the most attractive— 
Solanum jasminoides, surpassing in its 
grace and effect, is winter killed now and 
then. Some plant again, but the space is 
valuable, and the wall surface cannot be 
added to. The Lobster Claw plant (Cli- 
anthus), a brilliant shrub on walls on the 
coast line in Ireland and Wales, dies in 
inland places. The Blue Passion-flower, 
too, and its white form adorn the pergola 
for a year or itwo and then’ disappear. 


EDWARDSIAS are very attractive, where 
they thrive, on warm walls and in free 
soil, and I tried them, getting good plants 
from Mr. R. Veitch, of Exeter. They 
grew well, but the foliage was much cut 
by winter cold, and they flower rarely and 
poorly. In warm, sheltered gardens and 
in free valley soils a better result may be 
seen. But the question arises: Is it well 
to give our best positions on warm walls 
to plants that will not face every winter? 
A good single Camellia, a choice Magnolia, 
the Lardizabala (a fine evergreen), even 
the Lapageria on the warm coasts of 
Cornwall and Wales, and the green Briers 
(Smilax) are among the shrubs that will 
not fail us. It should be said that my 
soil and exposure are not of the best. 
Led astray by Mr. Beamish, I planted 

Moutistas, herring they did well in Cork ; 
but the first hard winter killed them ; 
also Mitraria coccinea. 

And now for the friends that brave the 


winter on walls. Among them [I am 
pleased 'to see 'two kinds of 
(+ RuyncospeRMUM—R. jasminoides. and 


KR. angustifolium—a result I did not hope 
for. One leans ‘to evergreens for their 
effects in our long winter; and among 
them one can hardly beat the 
GREEN Briers, of which several species 
are hardy in ‘tthe home counties; but good 
stocks are not yet common in nurseries. 
CLEMATIS.—Among: these, C. Armandi is 
with me a handsome evergreen, and in 
Planting choice shrubs on .a wall we 
should slip in here and there a small plant 
of Clematis Nellie’ Moser, Perle d’Azur, 
or any favourite kind among these, the 
fairest of climbing shrubs; they will give 
lovely colour among the foliage. -Own- 
root plants should be used, and, if these 
may not be had, ‘take the plant to the 
water-tank, wash the roots out, and cast 
away the stock. With ever so few roots 
of its own the plant will soon begin to 
show its vigour, and beauty too. The 
Clematis of the Mediterranean isles and 
eoast, winter blooming, are hardy here; 
but, in beauty, not worth tthe good space 
on walls, best straggling over bushes. | 
ABUTILONS.—Some friends grow these 
well, but I am not so sure they will do 
in cold districts ;, but they are distinct and 
beautiful plants, and may well be tried. 
' AKFeTA.—Vigorous and distinct climbers, 
.of good form of foliage, and quaint flowers 
anil fruit. 
_ HONEYSUCKLES. Seat of. the ae of 
these is of the summer days, but China 
and regions near may give treasures for 
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the walled garden. One of the greatest 
pleasures of recent years was Lonicera 
tragophylla seen at Wadhurst, very hand- 
some in a little walled garden there. 

CoRAL BaRBERRY (Berberidopsis). — A 
beautiful evergreen, hardy over a_ large 
aréa in our isles, demanding a cool, moist, 
free, and open soil. It is a native of 
Chili, not long introduced, and probably 
only likely to thrive in the southern 
counties. 

3IGNONIA. — Hardy and handsome 
climbers on sheltered and warm walls, 
flowering well even far north of London; 
best on free and open soils. 

THE WINTER SWEET (Chimonanthus).— 
This precious shrub should have a wall 
to show its best flowers for New Year’s 
Day; but in the southern counties it 
thrives as a shrub in the open. In such 
eases devoting valuable wall space to it 
is a needless mistake. Betiter a noble Tea 
Rose, like Lamarque, or other summer- 
flowering shrub. 


THE POMEGRANATE. — This fine shrub 
grows and: flowers well on walls, especi- 
ally in free, open soils, as at Warley. 

THE WINTER JASMINE.—This is too good 
a thing to omit from any choice wall. It 
cheers one in the winter so. Best with an 
eave over it to lessen the effect of De- 
cember storms. 


Roses of the Tea race are among the 
best of wall climbers, but, owing to graft- 
ing on the Dog Rose, some of the best do 
not grow with their full stature and 
strength of bloom. To enjoy these it is 
essential to have the plants on their 
natural roots. Compare Marquise de 
Sinety on the Brier and free on its own 
roots. Among nearly evergreen Roses, 
the Macartney Rose is well worth a place 
on a wall. 


WISTARIAS.—On walls with a massive 
coping there is nothing quite so fine as a 
wreath of Wistaria, a treasure for 
northern lands, and now we have a fine 
variety among them in the | Japanese 
forms. . 


LApaGertaA.—This beawtiful climber en- 
dures the cold here, but wants the gentler 
air of the Welsh and Cornish coasts to be 
seen atl its best, growing over low trees or, 
as at Caerhays, covering the north side of 
the house. — 


FremontrA.—This fine Californian bush 
is not afraid of our winters, and grows 
freely on warm or calcareous soils;. but 
is often short-lived, and may have a 
natural short term of life, its seeds being 
so freely borne. 


CreanoTHus. — There are good things 
among these for walls, but few so good as 
C. Gloire de Versailles. Too many new 
varieties have been sent out without any 
distinct claim. Two kinds I am _ put- 
ting on the fire-heap this week to give 
place to proved friends. Of the species, 
C. azureus, C. Veitchianus, and C. thyr- 
siflorus may be trusted for walls. 


BuppieraA CouvIttet.—A very handsome 
plant in flower, with grey Jeaves, which 
are retained in the winter. Jt has lived 
with me during the past two winters, and 
also at Wakeburst, and promises to, be a 
fine wall plant. A native of the Hima- 
layan Mountains, 


Harpy Vines deserve a place for foliage 
alone, the form and colour being beautiful, 
from the huge leaf of Mme. Coignet’s 
Vine (V. Coignetiz) to the Parsley-leaved 
Vine. The vigorous habit, surpassing 
grace and wealth of foliage, which in 
many instances gives us the richest of 
autumnal colours, yellow, purple, and 
crimson, constitute the great value of the 
Vine when grown as an ornamental plant. 
Among the best are V. Thunbergi, V. 
Henryana, V. armata Veitchi, V. flexuosa 
Wilsoni, V. Thomsoni, and the Tenturier 
(V. vinifera purpurea). 

Some caution is needed as to giving 
good wall surface to novelties from China 
and other lands, as some of them are far 
from beautiful, and had better be seen 
before planting. 


Ivies.—Many will not care to leave out 
of thought the fine varieties our. native 
Ivy shows, some among the finest of ever- 
green climbers, but as they may be grown 
in every wood or copse, it is a waste of 
valuable wall surface to put them 
thereon. On the house it is best to have 
no Ivy. Carefully watch that an Ivy does 
not start itself from seed. The Ivy spoils 
many a building, growing when we are 
asleep to its ways. For many uses away 
from walls the noble forms are valuable. 
To give an idea of the subtle way Ivy gets 
about, a retaining wall I built about 
twenty years ago had no Ivy near it or 
planted on it, and every year young plants 
of Ivy have to be picked out from between 
the stones. W.R. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A mild season.—At the time of writing 
(February 18th), owing to quite three 
weeks. of very mild weather, the Haw- 
thorn is in leaf, and also Roses; the Pear 
buds are opening, and the Apples showing 
signs of life. Should cold weather now 
set in, the result, from a cropping point of 
view, is likely to be ‘bad. I do not remem- 
ber having seen vegetation so forward be- 
fore at this season of the. year. The 
Clematises are in growth also.—W. J. 
TFarnMer, Cornicall. 


Ribes sanguineum,—To-day (February 
12th) my attention was directed to some 
shoots of Flowering Currant in a room 
in the house. About a fortnight ago these 
shoots were picked, the buds not’ being 
very prominent, and placed in~ water. 
Gradually they have expanded, and the 
racemes are of a pure white colour,’ and 
very effective in a vase. The plant from 
which the shoots were taken is growing 
in a very exposed place, and gets the full 
sweep of the east winds. The soil, too, 
is of inferior quality; but, in spite of 
these drawbacks, this particular piece is 


‘annually the first to bloom.—W.: McG., 


Balmae. 


Leucojum vernum Vagneri.—This is the 
earliest Snowflake in the garden. Some 
years ago, in order to keep the blooms 
clean, I covered the clump with a hand- 
light; but, while it fulfilled its immediate 
purpose, the effect of the light was to make 
the stems: so spindly and weak that the 
bells fell over. The experiment has not 
been repeated. - In conversation recently 
with Mr. HW. A. Hornel, at Broughton 
House, he told me that L. #stivum in 
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January was always more prominent than 
L. vernum in respect of growth—a fact 
which I had not hitherto noticed when I 
wrote a note a few weeks ago to that 
effect.—W. McG., Balmae. : 


The earlier Saxifrages.—These are all 
much further forward with me this season. 
Saxifraga Burseriana Gloria, with its 
large, lovely white flowers on crimson 
stems, first opened on February il1th 
(March 24th last year); S. Salomoni, Feb- 
ruary 18th (April 8th, 1917), and flowering 
much more freely; S. Burseriana magna 
now opening (February 20th) is very full 
of flowers on short, ved stems; S. Iryingi, 
with its delicate pink flowers, commenced 
to open on the 10th. All the eéarlier- 
flowering Kabschias are quite six weeks 
earlier than last year. S. Elizabethe, 
which is usually a shy flowerer with me, 
is full of bloom on the moraine. S. oppo- 
sitifolia is beginning to show the colour 
of its flowers.—T. A. L., Middlesbrough. 


The Lebanon Oak (Quercus Libani).— 
This is uncommon, and, at the same time, 
a beautiful tree, with a peculiarly graceful 
habit and attractive foliage. It is a 
summer-leafing tree of moderate size, with 
a free habit, growing rapidly when young, 
and quickly attaining a height of 25 feet ; 
probably it will ultimately attain. twice 
that height here. A native of the Syrian 
Mountains, it was introduced to France 
about 1855, and thence to Hngland a 
few years later. The branches of young 
trees, of a semi-pendent character, have 
glossy-green leaves with deeply and regu- 
larly-toothed margin, each tooth being 
terminated by a stiff, hair-like point. 
The acorns are large, and about three 
parts of each one is enclosed in the cup, 
the cup being attractive by reason of its 
neat, scaly surface. As acorns are pro- 
duced freely by twenty years old speci- 
mens, there ought not to be any difficulty 
in raising a stock of young trees, and there 
is no reason for grafting it upon stocks of 
other species, as is sometimes done. Like 
other Oaks, it requires good loamy soil.— 
D. 

The Pea-tree (Caragana arborescens).— 


Trees and shrubs bearing Pea-shaped 
flowers include many of the most 
beautiful woody plants of the garden 
during late spring, for not only do 
they bloom freely, but many of them 
thrive under conditions which would 


be impossible for many other subjeets. Of 
that number Caragana arborescens is one 
of the most suitable for planting under ad- 
verse conditions. It isa native of Siberia, 
rising to a height of 15 feet or more. Dur- 
ing May and June yellow flowers are pro- 
duced freely from near the bases of the 
leaves. It varies somewhat in habit when 
grown from seeds, and some of the most 
distinct forms have been given varietal 
names, two of the most distinct being 
nana, a dwarf bush of stunted habit, and 
Redowski, a remarkable bush, with long, 
rambling branches, It grows almost as 
tall as the type, and spreads to a consider- 
able width. Planted on a lawn, it~ de- 
velops freely, and forms a very picturesque 
specimen. Calragana arborescens grows 
freely in a variety of soils, thriving in that 
of a light, sandy nature as well as in 
heavy loam. Where the soil is poor it is 
_advisable to sow seeds in the position the 
plants are to occupy. People who are re- 
sponsible for trying to clothe spoil heaps 
in colliery areas have found it one of the 
best subjects to employ. To establish the 
shrub in these places small pockets of soil 
are placed here and there and a few seeds 
inserted in each.—D. 


‘Latitude and bloom.—-The weekly lists 
of plauts in bloom at Lilford are not only 


on long, 





| Arenaria cespitosa aurea, which’ makes 
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came into flower with me on January 27th 


interesting but very useful for compari- 
son. In the issue of February 28rd I 
notice that Forsythias are in flower in 
Northants. The climate here is generally 
very mild, and, in respect of bloom, some- 
times furnishes surprises for visitors; but 
Forsythias—even on a warm south wall— 
will not be in bloom for, I should say, quite 
a fortnight yet. Pyrus japonica isin excel- 
lent form; and not for some seasons has 
the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fra- 
grans) been so fine. Azaleas are coming 
away rapidly, and the sprays of Darwin’s 
Barberry are showing colour.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 


Berberis pruinosa and B. virescens.— 
In your issue of the 9th inst. you have 
figured, under the name of Berberis prui- 
nosa, what I would take to be B. vires- 
cens, certainly not B. pruinosa. I send 
you sprays of both. B. pruinosa is ever- 
green, and has quite distinct foliage, the 
fruits are of a glaucous white colour and 
very rarely contain a seed, and of all the 
seedlings I have raised, not one has come 
true. Consequently, it has to be propa- 
gated from cuttings. B. virescens is also 
a useful shrub, with greenish-yellow 
flowers, succeeded by black berries, and 
the foliage becomes beautifully coloured in 
autumn and the stems in winter. <A hedge 
of it and Bambusa palmata planted alter- 
nately now gives one of the brightest 
winter effects in Daisy Hill—G. N. SMirH. 


Epacrises.—It is very pleasing to find 
that some people still favour these beauti- 
ful winter-flowering plants, which, unfor- 
tunately, do not receive the attention be- 
stowed on them in days gone by. This is 
a pity, as they are a charming class of 
plants. Most of them are natives of Aus- 
tralia, where in some parts they occupy 


the same position as the Heaths do in S. 


Africa. One reason for their present-day 
neglect is probably due to the fact that 


they are of but little use for cutting. 


Most of them are of a stiff, erect habit of 
growth. A nice let of well-flowered and 
well-grown plant’ — unfortunately un- 
named—was shown at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on Tuesday, 
the 25th ult. Had they been arranged in 
& small group by themselves, instead of 
being dotted along the front of a bank of 
Schizanthus, their’ beauty ~ would have 
been more apparent. In’ colour, the 
flowers range from white to deep red; dnd 
in well-grown plants the spikes are borne 
erect shoots, which are very 
effective. They require the same treat- 
ment as the greenhouse Heaths.—P. T. 


Early Crocuses.—These have come on 
very rapidly this year. Among the most 
noticeable with me in the Crocus family 
is Crocus candicus, white, with pur- 
plish shading on the back of the petals, 
and when open the petals are pure white, 
with yellow base and stamens. Some of 
the specimens are almost white on the out- 
side, and there is also a golden-yellow 
form, var. Mountaini, but this seems to 
be a little later in blooming. The first 
flowers, open about February 10th (six 
weeks earlier than Jast year), are quite 
good, yet (February 20th), after having 
withstood considerable frost. I have the 
flowers coming up through a carpet of 





quite a nice foil to them. Another 
species, Crocus Sieperi, a lovely soft 
lavender-blue flowering species from 
Greece, commenced to bloom about the 
same time as above, and is now quite at 
its best. When open in the sun, showing 
its deep yellow base and stamens, it is 
most charming. This species is flowering 
fully two months earlier than last year, 
The Neapolitan species C. Imperati first 


selves to comment. 
article is that entitled ' 





(two months earlier). This is one of the 


most exquisite of the Crocus family, and 
when in numbers, with the flowers in 
various stages, must be a truly magnifi- 


cent sight. It is especially fine in a half- 


opened state, when the delicate fawn-pur- 


plish pencilled outer petals prove an effec- 


tive setting to the beautiful blue of the 
inner petals.—T. AsHton LorrHousE, Lin- 


thorpe, Middlesbrough. 





RANDOM NOTES, 


Tue issue of GARDENING dated February 
9th is of more than ordinary interest, and - 


several notes in that number lend them- 
A highly suggestiv 


FIR NEEDLES FOR PLANTS.—‘‘ Byfleet’’ has 


evidently given some thought to the sub- 


ject. There does not appear to be any 


valid reason why decayed Pine needles 


should not be equally as valuable te plant 
life as the foliage of summer-leafing trees, 
so far as the class of plants to. which 
‘‘ Byfleet’ refers is concerned. Chopped 
Pine needles can be advantageously used 
in the cultivation of pot plants. Kollow- 
ing the advice given by a _ successful 
grower of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, I 
now substitute chopped Pine needles for 
the usual leaf-mould in the compost used 
for that family, and the results certainly 
prove that. the plants prefer the former 
substance. I observe, too, that under a 
large Scots Fir on a bank, literally car- 
peted with decayed.and decaying needles, 
Primroses and Wood Hyacinths both bloom 
earlier and are of more robust growth 
than others in the woodland. Another 
note, concerning 

CRYPTOMERIA. JAPONICA ELEGANS, confirms 
my own experience of this tree. Planted 
here in excellent soil, it certainly grew 
well enough, but: after every snowfall 


broken jand injured branches had to be. 


removed. Further, the branches, except 
at the tips, assumed a withered, brownish 
appearance, which was far from attrac- 
tive. After a fair trial for close upon ten 
years, the tree was grubbed up, and, like 
those of ‘‘ W.,” put om the fire heap. 
THE EVERGREEN ARALIA.—A. Sieboldi is 
hardier than is popularly supposed. 
Plants in 2 border in these gardens 
flourished for many years until an excep- 
tionally severe winter killed them. I do 
not know, however, that it is altogether 
a desirable plant, except by way of a 
curiosity. It will succumb sooner or later, 
and there are many more useful, equally 
graceful, and quite hardy shrubs. 


SPRAYING Porators.—I quite agree with 
Mr. Cornhill as to the spraying of Pota- 
toes. At best, it is of very doubtful value, 
and in many cases it is not half done. In 
my opinion spraying is simply a fad which 
has caught on. There are too much spray- 
ing and winter washing, the results of 
which have never, to me, been equivalent 
to their expense and the time consumed in 
their application. . 

DiRpDS—PRESERVING.—I am glad to notice 
that the kestrels come and go so quickly 
in ‘‘ Kestrel’s’’ garden that he cannot get 
ina hit. There aretoo much hawk shooting 
and owl shooting. Both are very desir- 
able birds in the garden, as they, especi- 
ally the hawks, keep down voles, mice, 
and rats.. If the kestrel takes a small 
bird or two, it is only because “it is its 
nature to;” and ‘‘ Kestrel’? may trust the 
latter to look out for themselves. I would 
like to point out to ‘‘ Kestrel” that (in 
Scotland, at any rate) the kestrel is pro- 
tected by statute, and rightly so. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 
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FRUIT. 


CHERRY ORCHARDS, 


Kent has long been famous for its Cherry 
orchards, and when the trees are in full 
bloom no more beautiful and inspiriting 


_ scene can be imagined. When an uninter- 


rupted view of the surrounding country 
can be obtained these orchards form very 
conspicuous features in the landscape. 
To those who have never previously visited 
any of the principal Cherry-growing dis- 
tricts when the trees are in full beauty, 
the wonderful floral picture which meets 
their gaze on such an extended scale is a 
revelation, and never fails to call forth 
exclamations of wonder and delight. In 
favoured districts in other parts of the 
country—i.e., where climate and soil alike 
are suitable—the Cherry is grown with 
equal success, but in no other county is it 
cultivated to anything like the same ex- 
tent that it is in Kent. Apart from cli- 
mate, the soil and situation, speaking 
generally, are so adapted to the needs of 
the Cherry that few indeed are the dis- 
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obverse side to the picture, for beautiful 


| as are the trees when in bloom, it some- 


times happens that this is all the satis- 
faction the owner reaps in a season, as 
a few sharp frosts will ruin all prospects 
of a return in the shape of a-crop. Then, 
again, too much rain at the time when the 
fruit is maturing has disastrous conse- 
quences, this causing the fruit to crack, 
which very seriously affects its market 
value. Birds, too, take heavy toll of the 
fruit, and the grower who is desirous of 
saving his crop from their ravages has to 
be keenly alert, and devote a great deal 
of his time, or otherwise depute the duty 
to another person, to the scaring of them 
with gun or clappers, ete. These orchards 
are invariably planted with trees in the 
form of standards. 





KEEPING APPLES. 


THE article by ‘‘ BD. F. Hazelton,’ appear- 
ing in the issue of February 28rd, page 87, 
under the above heading is very interest- 
ing and instructive. I take exception to 
the paragraph: ‘‘ Shelving upon which 


In a Kentish Cherry orchard. 


tricts in which an orchard is not to be| straw may be laid for placing the Apples 


found ; in fact, a Cherry orchard is gener- | 


ally regarded as a valuable asset, and 
whenever conditions are favourable one or 
more are found attached to the majority 
of farmsteads and holdings. . 

In some districts old, yet vigorous, speci- 
mens of gigantic proportions for fruit- 
trees are to be seen, which, when bereft of 
foliage, appear more like timber trees than 
anything else. These, like those planted 
within a more recent period, are very 
prolific, and in a favourable season the 
crop yielded by a good-sized orchard of 
established trees is, from a monetary 
point of view, of considerable value. 
Some growers dispose of the fruit by 
auction as it hangs on the trees, the pur- 
chaser performing the gathering. Others 


- prefer to do the gathering and market the 
produce themselves. The advantage in 


the latter instance is that the picking is 

more carefully carried out, and the trees 

suffer far less injury as a result. 
As in other branches of fruit-growing, 


- so with that of the Cherry; there is an 


upon.’”? My experience is that straw is 
unnecessary, and also has a bad effect on 
the fruit. It is unnecessary because it 
adds to the expense, and produces untidi- 
ness in the fruit-room. It also prevents 
the air from passing through the fruit 
from underneath, presuming, of course, 
that the shelves are pieces of wood run- 
ning lengthways with a space -between 
them, which is the common way fruit 
shelves and racks are constructed. The 
most important objection to the use of 
straw, according to my observation, is 
that it absorbs moisture, and holds it, 
thereby setting up an incipient state of 
decomposition. In this way a mouldy or 
mildewy state exists, which is absorbed 
by the fruits coming into contact with it. 
This applies, according to my experience, 
to other things that are used for human 
consumption other than Apples. I think 
there are more people who eat unpeeled 
Apples than there are those who take the 
trouble to peel them. Some there are who 
still believe that crude fibre is a neces- 
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sity to proper digestion, and the skin of the 
Apple is the crude fibre. The writer will 
I know readily agree that the interior ofan 
Apple, having a musty flavour when eaten 
unpeeled, is spoiled, however good it may 
be. Therefore, I should never suggest the 
use of straw in the storing of Apples, and 
when packing, great care should be taken 
to ensure that the straw is quite dry and 
sweet, for even in transit damage may be 
done to an otherwise excellent sample. 
The putting of Apples in several layers 
does not result in any serious effeets, pro- 
vided they remain only such time as the 
earliest Apples are consumed or disposed 
of. The late Apples can then be put into 
the vacant spaces, thus allowing an oppor- 
tunity to remove any showing signs of 
decay. The moist feeling or slight greasi- 
ness, as the writer describes it, indicates 
a proper condition of storage and preser- 
vation. This is in accordance with 
Nature. Fruits stored by birds and 
animals, being generally in a sound con- 
dition, are usually damp with a noticeable 
stickiness on the exterior, I should like to 
hear from some of the experienced and ob- 





servant readers of GARDENING in regard to 
the subject herein mentioned. 
J. I. LAWES-WARBURTON. 
The Hyde Gardens, Bridport, Dorset, 





GRAFTING. 


WOULD you be so kind as to let me have a 
few hints as to grafting? I have a few 
trees headed back there with the object of 
grafting them during March. The stock 
ys about 4 feet in height—that is, the 
trunk, with branches from about 1} inches 
to 3 inches in diameter, radiating from 
the top. I expect the scion should be 
cut at the base with a slanting cut of 
about 2 inches at time of insertion; but 
what I would like to know is the exact 
way to insert the graft—whether to put 
the flat surface of scion (cut) facing the 
centre of stock or at right angles, as it 
were. What would be the best thing to 
open stock with to insert graft, as a knife 
seems rather thin to open wide enough for 
insertion of graft? Is tying necessary 
after grafting ?—OrcHARD, Limerick. 

_[We. take ‘it to be the cleft, wedge, or 
crown grafting method you allude to. A 
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chisel is the best implement for cleaving 
or opening the branches with, which in 
your case should be done on the upper or 
top side, to about 2 inches to 2} inches in 
length. The chisel should be driven in 
from the end portion of the branches 
where sawn off, and near to the bark. 
Leave the chisel in-the wood while you 
prepare the scions, which should be cut in 
the form of a wedge and made to fit to a 
nicety the incisions made with the chisel. 
The closing of the wood after the with- 
drawal of the chisel and insertion of the 
scions will hold the Jatter firmly in posi- 
tion. The scions must be fitted in so that 
the bark on the one side of them corre- 
sponds with the bark on the branch. By 
this you will see ‘that the flat surface of 
the scions must be at right angles, as you 
term it, and not facing the centre of the 
branch. No binding is in this case neces- 
sary if the work is properly done, but air 
must be excluded in the usual way, either 
by smearing over with grafting-wax the 
portion on the upper surface of the branch 
where the, scion is inserted as well as at 
the ends of the branches, or with clay 
daubing. For branches of the diameter 
you mention, we think whip-grafting 
would be ‘the better method of working 
them. In this case the scions would also 
be best inserted on the top side of the 
branches and itongued or whipped on after 
a portion of the bark and a thin slice of 
wood have been removed in a sloping 
direction from 2 inches to 21 inches in 
Jength. About half way down make a 
slit or tongue in the cut surface with a 
knife. Then prepare the seion, the lower 
end of which should be cut on the one side 
in a sloping direction and of a correspond- 
ing length 'to the sloping cut made on the 
branch. Then make a slit or tongue in it 
to fit that on the branch, fit them together, 
and be careful to see that the bark of both 
branches and scidns corresponds on the 
one side,. if not on both. Secure 
the scions in position by tying them 
firmly with a few strands of raffia, and 
then enclose them either with egrafting- 
Wax or clay. Once the stock and scions 
are prepared, no time should be Jost in 
fitting them together and excluding air 
from them in the manner indicated. A 
sharp knife is necessary, and that the 
scions may not become unduly dry or 
shrivel, the ends should be ‘stood in a 
bucket with a little water in the bottom.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple-tree in poor condition.—I am 
sending the ‘best specimens I can out of 
the few now left of the Apple which you 
could not recognise in November; the 
reply appeared in issue of December 1st. 
Do you think the cultivation of this tree 
could be improved? It is an early winter 
Apple, iso if anything could be done to im- 
prove this year’s crop. I should be glad. 
This year’s crop was heavy, but with little 
flavour. The tree grows on the north-west 
of a small building, with Grass all round, 
excepting in the 2 feet of space between 
it;and a shed, which is overrun with Ivy. 
The. Ivy. as climbing the tree, too. 
Another big, old Apple-tree of little value 
is near, and the branches are mixed up.— 
L.,8. Purpon. 


[You should certainly get rid of the Ivy, 
as it is robbing ‘the soil of nutriment, and 


at the same time doing harm to the stem ! 


and branches. We advise you also to cut 


back the branches of the tree of little 
ralue, so that the one you wish to pre- | 
serve may stand alone, and enjoy all the 


light and air it is possible to afford it. 
It is also likely that a certain amount of 
pruning is required? If so, this had 
better be carried out without further de- 
lay. If unable to do this yourself, call to 
your aid a practical man, whom no 
doubt »you can find’ in your neighbour- 


¢ 
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hood, and let him do it for you. A good 
dressing of thoroughly rotted farmyard 
manure would doubtless improve matters, 
so far as the crop is concerned this 
season. Sufficient of this to cover the 
ground to as far as the branches extend 
should be afforded, but before spreading 
it remove the soil, turf and all—chopping 
the latter to pieces—to a depth of 4 inches 
to 5 inches. Cast the soil over the manure 
afterwards, and tread just sufficiently to 
render all firm, but no more. A good 
soaking of the soil all round the tree with 
liquid manure would also be beneficial. 
See note on ‘The orchard,” in our issue 
for February 16th, page 76.] | 

Wash for fruit-trees.—(1) A popular 
fruit-tree wash 1s made with 1 lb. caustic 
soda, 3 lb. carbonate of potash, soft soap, 
and 10 gallons water. Could the car- 
bonate of potash be dispensed with, being 
so expensive? Can you explain the ac- 
tion of the latter and the necessity of same 
in mixture? (2)-Would not caustic soda 
mixture be a good weed-killer for paths ? 

‘an you recommenda cheap weed-killer 
and give ingredients for mixing ?— 
A. L. S. 

[The inclusion of carbonate of potash 
in the recipe for the winter wash is un- 
necessary for it serves: no useful purpose. 
The wash is of American origin, and ori- 
ginally recommended . ‘‘ crude | potash,”’ 
which meant to the American. public un- 
refined caustic potash. But when brought 
into use in England the term was accepted 
in its English sense of crude potash— 
thait is, carbonate of potash—and the mis- 
take has been’ perpetuated ever since. 
The addition of caustic potash itself is in- 
advisable, for its action is less strong than 
that of caustic soda, and it is at the same 
time more expensive. .'The wash should 
consist of 1 Ib. caustic soda (98 per cent.) 
in 10 gallons of water. The cheapest 
weed-killer is strong brine. Its action is 
most marked in. dry weather... You can 
also procure from any. of our horticul- 
tural sundriesmen a weed-killer, which, if 
instructions are followed, we have found 
very effective.] j 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


MIGNONETTE. IN. POTS. 


WILL you please inform me through Gar- 
DENING how to grow Mignonette in 4-inch 
and 5-inch pots, the same as market gar- 
deners grow it?“ How many plants should 
be left in each pot ?—W.. TaLBor. 


. [Mignonette is always a favourite for’ 


conservatory and room decoration, and by 
sowing seed at different’ times’ a supply 
of flowers for’ cutting may be had 
during the greater part of the year. Mig- 
nonette thrives well in a compost of rich 
yellow loam, put through a 34-inch sieve, 
one-third rotten leaf-mould, and, if at 
hand, some powdered charcoal and Jime- 
rubble, mixing all well together. The 
charcoal keeps the soil open and sweet, 
and a good portion of sharp silver or 
river sand may also be used. The pots 
must be perfectly clean, plenty of drain- 
age must be used, and covered with a thin 
layer of Moss. Fill the pots nearly full 
with soil, gently pressing it down, and 
sow a few seeds over the surface, pressing 
them gently down, and covering them with 
some fine sandy soil. Water through a 
fine-rosed watering-pot, and place them in 
a temperature of about 60 degs., keeping 
the pots as close to the glass as possible. 
If the surface of the pots is shaded until 
the young plants appear so much the 
better, but after they are up they should 
have as much light as possible to keep 
them dwarf and stocky. As soon as they 
are large enough to handle thin them out, 
leaving six of the strongest in each pot. 
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Tie each plant to a thin, neat stake, re- 
peating the tying as needful until they 
come into bloom, when they will be ready 
for conservatory or house decoration. 
Some weak manure-water should be given 
to keep them healthy, when they will 
yield an abundance of flowers for cutting. 
If grown in 43-inch pots, leave only four 
plants in each pot. In order to grow 
specimen plants, fill 3-inch-pots with com- 
post, placing a few seeds in each pot, and 
when large enough thin 'the plants, leaving 
the strongest one in the middle. After 


four leaves have been made, pinch out the — 


top of the plant, when it will throw 
out strong side-shoots, which will require 
to be kept pinched back. to three or four 
leaves, thus inducing the production of 
plenty of side-shoots: Shift into larger 
pots when necessary, giving small shifts 
at a time, until they get their move into 
their flowering pots. A good-sized pot for 
a specimen plant will be found to be an 
S-inch one.] | 


. - NOTES, AND. REPLIES. 

_ Perpetual-flowering Carnations.—What 
temperature is now required for young 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations, struck in 
frame last August, ndw in large 60 pots, 
and from 6 inches 'to 8 inches high? When 
ought I to stop these? Any advice about 
repotting, soils, and general treatment up 
to flowering stage will be appreciated. Is 
it necessary to slit the bottom of cuttings 
when taking them? Could I take more 
cuttings now P—CARNATION. 

[A suitable temperature for young 
plants struck from cuttings last autumn 
is 50 degs. to 55 degs., a higher tempera- 
ture than ‘this resulting in weak, spindly 
growth. . Plenty of ventilation should be 
afforded on all favourable occasions. The 
plants should haye their growing points 
taken out as soon as established in small 
pots. This will induce them to make a 
number of side growths and form a bushy 
specimen. When these side growths are 


pushing freely the plants will need re- 


potting into pots 5 inches in diameter. 
Subsequently, they should be given a final 
shift into T-inch pots. A suitable soil for 
these consists principally of good fibrous 


loam to which should be added a little 


mortar rubble, coarse sand, soot, and 
bone-meal; but the bone-meal may be 


omitted until the final potting. Cuttings 


may still be taken, and should now root 


freely; but the plants will naturally be 


later in flowering than those struck in 
the autumn. It is not necessary to slit the 
bottom of ‘the cutting, although some 
people prefer to adopt this method. An 
article on the culture of Perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnations will be found in our issue 
for March, 38rd, 1917, page 122. A copy of 
this can*be had from the publisher, post 
‘free, for 21d. In future, please sign each 
query sent.. We have used the nom-de- 
plume ‘ Carnation,” as you omitted ‘to do 
this.]~ 


Eranthemum pulchellum.—Blue flowers 
being none too numerous at the present 
time in the greenhouse, this Kranthemum 
is especially valuable. It is of very easy 
culture, and continues to bloom over a 
lengthened period. Cuttings strike root 
very readily in the spring, and the young 
plants so obtained, if potted on when 
necessary and stopped occasionally, will 
by the end of the autumn form neat little 
specimens that will flower. ~profusely. 
During the summer they may be grown in 
a frame, where they are less liable to the 
attacks of red-spider. than in a warmer 
structure. 
shade of clear metallic-blue. It is also 
known as Eranthemum nervosum, and by 
botanists is now placed in the genus De- 
dalacanthus; but the older name at the 
head of this note is in general use.— 
Kye Ws - . 





The flowers are of a delightful . 
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- ‘WATER GARDENS. 


/ TRIALS, WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
na > + «HDGINGS. “i 
XIIT.—WaLt HaAIRBELL AS AN EDGING. — 


~This, among the many rock Hairbells, is 


wonderful in its living in all places, 
stony or gravelly, and making a good 
edging from its hardiness, ease of in- 
erease, and dense masses of flower. If 
after flowering is well over all the seed- 
vessels be shorn off, it will bloom well a 
second time the same year. W. 
Sussex. 


ROCKWORK ON SLOPES. 


»IN-many gardens undue steepness: is. par- 


tially avoided by a series of terraces form- 


ing alternate levels, and slopes of 40 degs. 
* These slopes are ‘also* fre- 
(fuently turfed, and constitute one of the 
gardener’s most difficult tasks to keep in 


presentable order, for the’ simple reason 


that they-are unnatural. Slopes of such 


“gradients only occur naturally in rocky 


districts, and are there usually formed 
by rocky :débris weathered down * from 
higher levels, and under such circum- 
stances an abundance of alpine plants 
takes-the place of Grass, and finds a con- 
genial home in the rough and open soil. 
Here, then, we have a hint from Nature 


for a better utilisation of such terrace 


slopes than’ devoting them to a mono- 


-tonous and formal covering of Grass, for 
if we face ‘them instead: with a sort of 


can 


rock. wall, constructed properly, . we 
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find .no ‘fitter; home for an- alpine collec- 
tion ifthe, aspect be southerly, or for a 
hardy: Fern collection if it faces north 
or north-east. ! 


Assuming the slope to be.at an angle of 
45 degs., or more, the best plan is to build 
a sort of rock wall, the first step being, of 
course,.to remove the turf, or the Grass 
will ‘assuredly assert itself detrimentally 
later on. -This-having been done, the: soil 
should be well dug up two spits deep, 
and, ‘if it be stiff, lightened by a liberal 
addition of leaf-mould during the dig- 
ging. As this naturally raises the: level 
somewhat, it is advisable to let it settle 
down before proceeding with the wall, so 
as to obviate subsequent undue _ settle- 
ment after planting. -In constructing a 
wall of this kind, it is obvious that the 


planting should be effected simultaneously 


Edging of Wall Hairbell. 


with the“laying of each course, for once 


the wall is completed, the component 
pieces of rock or burr are,.as a rule, too 
firmly fixed, and proper planting is, con- 
sequently, impossible. 

Proceed then as follows: From. end. to 
end of the projected wall bottom bed very 


firmly and deeply into the soil a row of 


fairly uniform pieces. of stone, leaving 
spaces of a couple of inches between each. 
In placing these the bank soil is dug out 
with a trowel or spade to half the depth 
of stones, the excavated soil being thrown 
up the bank. The stones being in place, 


the soil is well worked in and rammed 


down behind them, leaving space for 
specially prepared soil to be filled in all 


along as the planting proceeds. ‘The bot- 
tom courses of the wall will necessarily | of a flagged pathway.—O. ©, 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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be the moistest, and it is well, prior to 
planting, to sort out the alpine or other 
plants into groups most suitable for dry 
or moist positions, or requiring peat or 
lime in the soil, and so on, since in con- 
structing the rockery on the lines indic- 
tated, their special tastes can all be’ pro- 
vided for. Thus,.if a plant requires lime, 
mix some old lime rubble with the com- 
post, and so on. The next thing -is ‘to 
lay the plants on the layer of compost, 
spread out their roots ecarefully,. and 
arrange them so that their growing crowns 
will just be free of the second course of 
stones. The roots spread out as de- 
scribed, a little more compost is spread 
over them, and afresh row of stones is 
bedded firmly in such a way that an inch 
or two of the first course projects beyond 
them; the bank soil is excavated “for 
this course as before, and precisely the 
same procedure adopted until the wall is 
carried up to its full height. Should the 
stones’ be at all of slab form, care must 
be taken to bed them to slope at the re- 
verse angle of the wall face, so.that all 
rain falling upon them runs into the bank, 
and, consequently, to. the plant roots, in- 
stead of falling outwards... In 


ARRANGING the plants, the | perpendi- 
eular chinks left between the stones must 
be firmly filled with soil when they receive 
their tenants ,and it is well to pack these 
in with a few small pieces of stone. If 
old building stones are used, it is well to 
knock off all square corners, and if they 
ave a mixed lot, to vary them as much as 
possible. When the work is done, a good, 
but gentle, syringing should be. given’ to 
settle the soil and refresh the plants, and 
should the weather, be sunny’ this should 
be repeated a few times, especially if any 
soft-foliaged plants, like Companulas, 
ete., have been introduced. If such a 
wall face north, it is best fitted for hardy 
Ferns, but as many of these have sub- 
stantial erowns, the lateral spaces  be- 
tween the stones must be widened to ac- 
commodate them. Given such a wall, a 
selection of good varieties should . be 
planted, not wasting the space on common 
ones, as is too often the case.—British 
Fern. Gazette. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dianthus cinnabarinus. — For some 
years we have seen little of this Dianthus, 
probably due to its habit of dying off after. 
flowering. It apparently exhausts itself 
by seed-bearing, so.that it is desirable to 
raise. seedlings every year. The flowers 
are a kind of cinnabar-scarlet. Many 
people had a good deal of trouble witn it 
some years ago, and disappointment was 
expressed at its death after flowering. 
Now that its limitations are ascertained 
there is less desire to possess it. It is 
safest to. treat it as a biennial.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Arabis aubrietioides.—I think many will 
have been disappointed with this. In 
colouring it cannot compare with the 
Aubrietias. Then its habit is not so good, 
being looser. I think, also, that it is less 
hardy. than the Atibrietias—at least, I 
have found it so. There are worse plants 
for covering a large stone quickly.. It 
ought, I consider, to have plenty of sun 
and good drainage. It is easily. struck 
from cuttings taken off with a heel of the 
old wood.—C. C. 


Bellis perennis Dresden China.—This 
dainty little double Daisy always seems to 
‘suffer more or less in the winter, and last 
winter took a heavy toll of my. plants. 
IT am not fond of double Daisies as a rule, 
but this is certainly an exception, its 
small, delicately-coloured flowers being 
charming. I think it does best—and cer- 


tainly looks best—planted int the erevices 


j 
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GARDEN FOOD. 
THE USE AND MISUSE OF DRIED 
FRUITS. 


Apart from the fruits of our own country 
there is a valuable source of supply in the 
dried fruits obtainable chiefly from the 
countries around the Mediterranean, of 
which the value is not sufficiently known 
or appreciated. Among these the Fig, the 
Date, the Raisin, and the Currant are the 
best known, and the Prune, now imported 
chiefly from the sunny coasts of the Pacific 
States. There are many varieties of each, 
some of which are quite unknown in this 
country, much to our loss. Taking into 
consideration the varieties already on the 
market the question may well be asked 
how to make the best use of them, 

Much of this valuable food is quite good 
for eating without the aid of the cook in 
any way, and may. be eaten as received 
from: Nature. Very often, however, the 
fruit is injured by the merchants smother- 
ing it with sugar, which makes it acrid 
and troublesome to sensitive stomachs, 
its valuable natural qualities being thereby 
interfered with. 

For two reasons we should thoroughly 
wash the fruit before using. First, be- 
cause the fruit is not always gathered and 
boxed in a cleanly way, and next to get rid 
of the objectionable coating of commercial 
sugar. Another point to be remembered 
is that the cook often spoils the fruit by 
putting it into puddings, where its flavour 
is lost and value depreciated. The wise 
doctor now tells us we should not have too 
much starchy food, particularly in the 
form of soft, messy puddings. It is much 
better to have good wholemeal bread and 
the dried fruit together—a far more whole- 
some way of making a meal than by having 
the fruit cooked into a starchy mess, with 
milk often added—a mixture which does 
not agree with many adults, and which 
should be avoided. 

A good.and safe rule with regard to 
these delicious and valuable foods is to eat 
them as far as, possible uncooked. WW 


COOKING POTATORS. 
ANYONE can boil a Potato—somehow—but 
the problem is to do it right, and know 
how and why you do it. 

How TO CHOOSE YOUR. POTATOES.— 
Greenish, or black coloured, frozen or 
softened Potatoes may as well be thrown 
out at once. Potatoes should be firm and 
white and of even size. Whether you dig 
them from your own garden or buy them, 
large and small are always jumbled to- 
gether. If cooked as they come the small 
ones will be cooked to a mash before the 
large ones are done. 

PRESERVE THE GLUTEN.—Peel your Pota- 
toes very thinly. The gluten, which lies 
just underneath the skin, is the most 
nutritious part of the Potato, the rest of it 
being composed chiefly of water and 
starch. New Potatoes must be seraped, as 
the skin is very thin and peeling would 
cut away too much. All Potatoes must be 
serubbed quite clean before peeling. 'This 
done, drop them into a bowl of clean 
water. Use a small sharp vegetable 
paring knife, letting the thumb follow the 
knife closely all the way down the Potato. 
This keeps control of the knife and will 
prevent it slipping. Drop them into cold 
water, after peeling them, to prevent them 
from turning black, till you are ready to 
cook them. Some people think it is 
better to cook Potatoes with the skin on, 
and that they are of a better flavour. If 
this is done they must be put on in cold 
water to draw out the poisonous acid, 
called solanin, that is in the skin. It gives 
a bitter flavour and has sometimes been 
known to cause illness. It is more pro- 
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nounced in old Potatoes. When preparing 
Potatoes with the skin on, whether new 
or old, it is a good plan to ** top and pil bad 
them, That is, cut a small ‘piece off each 
end of the Potato, or you can cut a very 
barrow strip off all around it, making it 
eusier for the salt to penetrate, besides 
giving the Potatoes a better flavour. Put 
Potatoes into boiling water to harden the 
gluten. Gluten is the same sort of sub- 
stance as the albumen found in the white 
of eggs, and if put into cold water it will 
melt and soften. As a résult a great deal 
of it will be lost before the water gets hot 
enough to harden it. Have plenty of water 
in order to give the starch grains room to 
swell, and to, each two quarts of water 
add a heaped teaspoonful of salt. Keep 
the lid on closely to prevent the steam 
escaping. Boil them gently and steadily 
to prevent them from breaking. After 
half an hour try them with a skewer or a 
steel knitting needle (anything that will 
make one hole); a fork pushed into a soft 
boiled Potato will break it and spoil its 
appearance. When the tubers are tender 


drain the water off inte a bowl (not into. 


the sink), as the water is a good founda- 
tion for cream soups or broths, 

How To HAVE “‘BALLS OF FLOUR.’’— 
Now for the secret of dry floury Potatoes. 
Drain the Potatoes dry. Give the pan a 
sharp, quick shake. This breaks the coat- 
ing of gluten and the white starchy inside 


is exposed, making the Potato look like a- 


pall of flour. Put the saucepan back in a 
warm place, laying a clean soft cloth on 
the top to absorb the steam. Don't put the 
lid on, as that keeps the steam in and 
makes the Potato soggy and discoloured. 
You can keep Potatoes warm with the 
cloth on top for about ten minutes without 
spoiling. Sep ; 
How To sTeEAM.—If more. convenient, 
Potatoes can be steamed. instead. of boiled. 
The water must be boiling and steam ready 
before the Potatoes are: put into the 
steamer. Peel them the same as. you 
would for boiling, then place them in the 
steamer and sprinkle salt over them. They 
will take about one hour. “Shake the pan 
as for boiled Potatoes. : 
How TO BAKE.—The lady next door to 
me never baked a Potato in her life, and 
there may be others like her. .You cannot 
bake new Potatoes—the skin is too thin. 
But when the. skin becomes thick and 
cork-like it is a delicious way to cook 
them. Scrub them quite clean, then dry. 
them thoroughly. Have a hot oven ready 
to bake them in or the skin will not be 
crisp, and when they are nearly done prick 
them with a skewer in two or three places 
to allow the steam to escape, otherwise 
they will quite likely burst all over the 
oven. They take about one hour to bake.. 
—Erriz M. Rosinson in Garden Magazine. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. . 

Food Storage.—According to an article 
in the Sunday Chronicle a doctor has dis- 
covered an innocuous gas which preserves 
food. stored in it quite fresh and unhurt 
for any period. It arrests decay, and fruit 
is said to be unaffected in its flavour. If 
these claims hold good our fruit-rooms 
may be of a different type from that now 
prevalent. Possibly we may be able to 
keep fruit in any vessel that can be sealed 
over after filling it with this gas. The re- 
sults, from a market point of view, may 
not; be so good for the commercial grower, 
or perhaps they might help him, but it 
would certainly mean. that fruit usually. 
on sale in October. could. be kept. until 
summer, and that. early Apples of good 
quality would be as valuable as. late ones 
all the year round if of equal merit other- 
wise. The consumer should certainly 
benefit, and if the claim be well founded it 
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will lead to a revolution in the market 


favour of an uncooked diet are stronger 


eause no eravings for pick-me-ups, as do 


of which have been spoiled by cooking. 
By eating the foods as grown we should 
be the less likely tq over-eat. Also, we get 
entire foods, not imperfect ones, such as 
white bread, polished Rice, sugar, jam, 
and many of the foods in common use.— 
Dr. ALLINSON, Reynolds’s. 
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methods. It is said that even soft fruits, 
such as Strawberries, are thoroughly pre- 
served in a fresh state.—J. FARMER. 

Uncooked food. — The arguments in 


than those against. You can tell at a 
glance whether your foods are fresh and 
pure. It is not so with fish, fowl, or flesh. 
We have meat inspectors to see that pure 
meat is sold, but not for fruits and veget- 
ables, and we could do without the former 
—at any rate, if the food reformers had 
their way. Anyone who has a good sense 


of taste will tell you at once that raw . 


fruits and vegetables have flavours that 
no cooking can improve. By eating raw 
fruits and Greens we should do away with 
condiments, such as salt, pepper, mustard, 
vinegar, pickles, spices, and sauces. 
These give flavour and help us to swallow 
insipid foods; but their use is not ad- 
vised, and they are injurious by tempting 
people to over-eat. ‘ Those who eat raw 
fruits will need very little drink, for fruits 
and vegetables consist largely of pure 
water. This does away with tea and 
coffee, now so. universally drunk. Also, 
there would be little demand for beer, 
wines, or. spirits. The natural foods 


the ordinary foods of everyday use, most 


Over-cooking of garden food.—We are 
in or mear the season when the 
sprouts of the various hardy: forms of 


Kale and Sprouting» Broecoli come in so 
well, often in harsh weather when few 
other: green foods:are in ‘the garden. If- 


in cooking’ these sprouts are rightly 
served they are: wholesome and agreeable ; 
reduced to a soft, tasteless mess, they are 


anything but that, and in that stage are 


best not eaten. In‘such bad cookery the 


fresh, young sprouts are bereft of their’ 
-essential natural» salts, Jose their form 
even, and have no-need of the mastication 
which all natural food deserves.—W. . 
Natural sugars.—F'ruit sugars: We find | 
these in fresh and dried fruits, and they 
are natural sugars such as our bodies re- 


quire. They are, therefore, the forms in 


which sugar should be preferably taken. 
People should remember that the sugars — 
of fruits are well mixed with cellulose, 


which helps to keep the digestive.organs 
healthy and the bowels active, and also 
with water, which enables a good bulk of 
sugar-containing nutriment to be eaten. 
Dried fruits are excellent forms of sugar 
food if taken in a raw state, after a pre- 
liminary cleaning and drying. They 
should not be stewed with cane sugars, or 
served in a soft, pappy state, as this 
renders them liable to cause digestive fer- 


mentation.—D. V. KNaaes. 


Dutch Brown. Haricot Bean.—We were 
very anxious to secure the real Dutch 
Brown Haricot Bean, but. we have not 
been successful in doing so. We had a 
large quantity—from, four to five hundred 


bushels—being grown for us in Holland; — 
but, although two resident agents there 


were endeavouring for some months to in- 
duce the Dutch authorities to grant a 


licence to export, their efforts. were un- 


successful. Our representations to various 
Government departments here met with 
no better results. This notwithstanding 
the fact that the Board of Agriculture and 
Royal Horticultural Society are still re- 
commending widely that this Bean should 


be grown, with a consequence that we — 
have inquiries by every post.—RypER AND> 


Son, St. Albans. — 
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judiciously cultivated 


The leaves are large and leathery. 
easily propagated, and lifts well in Sep- 
tember for frame culture. 
blooms, each measuring close on 2 inches 
in width, have been gathered from plants 
in the open ground. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOMH:- NEW VIOLETS... ° . 
A vast change has taken place in the 
Violet during the last half-a-dozen years, 
and if this popular flower continues to 
improve in the future as rapidly as it has 
done in the past, then its’size and stateli- 
ness will become more apparent than 
its traditional, but fast disappearing, 
modesty. © Few will be disposed to com- 
plain of the increased size, provided the 
giant Violets do not fall short in other 
respects, such as fragrance and freedom 
of flowering. ‘The addition of 8 inches or 
4 inches to the length of stem and the in- 
creased size of the petals by more than 
half have added immensely to the value of 
Violets for cutting.’ Some maintain that 
the fragrance of California and Princess 
of Wales is not so pronounced as in the 
older varieties, and others think that the 
increased size is a drawback, 


CALIFORNIA was the first giant Violet to 
make its appearance, but having a rank 
habit of growth, in many cases it soon be- 
came crowded and tangled, and disap- 
pointment resulted ; but where it has been 
it has generally 
produced abundance of immense blooms. 
It possesses the true violet colour and has 
a most graceful pose. > 

PRINCESS OF WALES, which made ifs ap- 
pearance about the same time as Cali- 
fornia, is by far the largest, but its colour 
is not so good, and it is more suitable for 
frame culture, as it is rather Jess hardy. 
It does well in pots and is a grand flower. 
Tt is 


Frequently 


PRINCESS. BEATRICE is rather smaller 


_ than the two first-named varieties, but the 
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‘colour, which has more mauve in it, and 
the perfect shape of every bloom make it 
a very desirable addition. In 


PRIMAVERA and I'raLtIA we have two Con- 
tinental varieties which rather resemble 
California, but they bloom over 4 some- 
what longer season, 

LA FRranNcu is decidedly darker in colour 
than Princess of Wales, which is an ad- 


vantage. It has been claimed for. this 
Violet that it is the largest. The French 
varieties, 


LUXONNE, L’INEPUISABLE, and JEXPLoRa- 
TEUR DyBowsky are robust in habit, and 
are said to resist red-spider well in a dry 
summer. 

THE CULTURE Of Violets is not so difficult 
as many would suggest, yet care and 
patience right through their career are 
necessary. Root the cuttings in Septem- 
ber either in frames or sheltered borders, 
and if they make much growth before 


winter, lift and line them out in nursery 





Violets in a bowl. 


beds, taking care to plant sufficiently | 


deep. <A slight protection from ithe frosty 
winds of February and March is advis- 
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and coddling which they often get in 
frames. This remark especially applies to 
the rank-growing giant Violets. Too 
much water is also injurious. Pick olf 
the decayed leaves and keep the soil fresh 
and sweet. When the plants have done 
flowering they may as well be thrown 
away, as it is presumed that plenty of 
cuttings will have been rooted from the 
runners which the plants have supplied 
during the previous August and Sep- 
tember. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND RHPLIES. 


Grubs in soil.—I found the enclosed 
grubs about a foot below the surface of 
the ground in a trench which was heavily 
manured Jast year. They were embedded 
in the remains of the. manure. There 
were two lots together, numbering about 
250. Are they any relation to the little 
white grubs which destroyed some Cauli- 
flowers last year? . I enclose one other. 





animal, which I believe to be carnivorous, 
and never destroy. I shall be grateful if 
you will confirm this opinion if correct and 


able, although in many localities nothing | also tell me through the medium of your 


in this way will be required. Plant out 
from 12 inches to 15 inches apart in April 
or early in May, and use cow-manure as 
a dressing, especially in light soils. The 
trying months are July and August, and 
it is then that Violets will give.out unless 
they can derive substantial assistance 
from beneath, and that in spite of over- 
head watering. The shade afforded by 
large fruit-trees is very beneficial, and 
some such position should be secured for 
planting where quantities of Violets are 
indispensable. This is especially desir- 
able where the clumps will be removed 
into frames in September. In the culture 
of Violets under glass plenty of light and 
air even during a severe winter is neces- 
sary. A little frost will not injure Violets 
half so much as the unreasonable nursing 


valuable paper the name of the grubs.— 
(Mrs.) A. MacFarLane, 


[The long creature with many legs is a 
centipede, and, as you suppose, is carni- 
vorous, and should be spared. The others 
are the grubs of the St. Mark’s fly (or 
fever fly, as it is sometimes called)... The 
perfect fly is a slow-flying, ‘two-winged 
insect, rather larger than the house fly, 
with a black or yellow body, common 
about St. Mark’s Day, and settling on 
flowers and foliage in considerable num- 
bers. The grubs usually feed only on de- 
caying vegetable matter, playing the part 
of scavengers in the main; but when very 
abundant in sour soils, sometimes attack- 
ing the roots of plants. We do not think, 
however, that you have much to fear from 
them. ] ’ 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 





OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

IN BLooM FresrRuARY 26TH.—Crocus (many 
species and varieties), Anemone - blanda, 
A. coronaria, A. fulgens, -A. -nemorosa 
alba, A. Hepatica. (in variety), Erythro- 
nium Dens-canis (Dog’s-tooth Violets), 
Ohionodora Lucilie, C. grandifiora, C. 
sardensis, Scilla sibirica, S. amena, 8S. 
bifolia taurica, Iris histrioides major, 
I. stylosa, Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum, 
Narcissus minimus, N. pallidus precoz, N. 
maximus, Cyclamen Coum, Snowdrops 
(in variety), Winter Aconites, Muscari 
botryoides (Grape Hyacinth), Hyacinthus 
‘azureus,  Aubrietias, Sacvifrages (in 
variety), Iberis, double and single Arabis, 
Violets (in variety), Primroses, Polyan- 
thus, Omphalodes verna, Viola gracilis, 
Periwinkles, Epimedium sulphureum, 
Orobus vernus, Polygala Chameburus 
purpurea, Bricas, Daphne Blagayana,-D. 
Mezereum, Andromedas,.Genista hirsuta, 
Lonicera fragrantissima,;~Forsythia sus- 
pensa, F. spectabilis,';Prunus Pissardi, 
Cydonias (in variety), Coronilla ‘glauca, 
Garrya «<elliptica, - Berberis. japonica, 
Osmanthus Delavayi, Laurustinius. 

Tite WEEK’S WORK.—During the last few 
days the weather and the state of the 
ground have been very favourable for 
planting, and many. of the hardier alpines 
have been put out. A quantity of young 


Lavender has been set out in’ various suit- | 


able positions to replace old-and worn-out 
plants. Not only as a hedge is Lavender 
seen to advantage, but in many other 


parts of the garden it is equally effective. 
dark-leaved evergreens, | 


Associated with 
the ‘Lavender, from its direct contrast, is 
very striking. Being fond of a_ well- 
drained situation, it is well fitted for the 
bolder parts of a sunny rockwork, while a 
group of Lavender is always attractive. 
Lavender prefers: a well-drained, warm 
soil; in fact, stagnant moisture of any 
kind is injurious to it. On sloping banks 
and similar positions, especially where 
fully exposed to the sun, Lavender will 
thrive better>than most shrubs, for a 
shrub it really is, though not of so lasting 
a nature as many of them are. Old plants 
are liable to die off suddenly, and. even 
when this does not happen, both the 
foliage and flowers are inferior to those on 
younger and more vigorous - specimens. 
In a-general way, after the Lavender has 
reached the ege of six years, it is more 
satisfactory to replace the old plants by 
younger ones. There is no difficulty in 
procining young stock, as cuttings root 
very readily if put into a cold frame in 
August or into a warm, sheltered border 
out-of-doors in September. The planting 
of herbaceous plants should be completed 
as soon as possible. Autumn plamting is 
undoubtedly the best, but when one has 
only small pieces of choice things, it 1s 
advisable to wait until spring and give 
special care to such plants. Many herba- 
ceous borders are spoilt by the use of too 
many kinds of plants and planting in a 
too formal way. A modified system of 
grouping that does not entail absolute 
regularity or repetition should be carried 
out. 

RosEs.—It is yet too early to prune the 
general collection of Roses. “These will be 
left for another two or three weeks, and 
the Teas in beds till the begitming of 
April. . All the early-flowering Roses, in- 
cluding the Provence and Moss, may be 
pruned now, and ‘some of the Perpetuals, 
also, ‘if they occupy a sheltered position. 
All wall Roses, Teas and Noisettes in- 
cluded, not yet thinned out may have all 
weakly shoots that will be of no use to 
produce blossoms cut away, and the long, 
strong, young wood ‘properly nailed or 
tied in. Laite-planted Roses should be 
well watered if the weather iis dry and the 
surface mulched. In some soils this 
mulching and watering until the roots can 


attach themselves firmly to the soil are 


the very life of transplanting. Careful 


lifting and planting are a necessity, but 
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not always successful. A batch of cut-| 


tings ‘of ‘early-flowering ‘Chrysanthemums 
has -been ‘inserted in’ boxes’ of sandy » soil 
and placed ‘in a “frame ‘having a mild 
bottom heat. Air. is afforded for a short 
time daily to prevent the cuttings damp- 
ing. When well rooted they will be potted 


off singly, placed in a cold frame, and kept: 


rather close for a short time,. afterwards 
ventilating ‘freely.’ If ‘topped once and 
cradually hardened off, these young plants 
will be ready:to plant: out by the middle 
or end.of April. These flower from late 
summer until cut down by frost, and are 
effective for. filling beds or grouping in the 
mixed border. ~ A collection in the+reserve 
garden is also useful for cutting. 
‘FW. GALLoe. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants, 





SOUTHERN ‘COUNTIES. 

Flower garden.—The pruning, thinning 
out, and regulating of the growth of 
shrubs in beds, borders, and where planted 
to screen unsightly objects, etc., should 
now be brought to a,close, after which the 
surface shouldbe forked.over to give it a 
tidy appearance and render it easier for 
hoeing and cleaning during the summer. 
Any accumulation there maybe of tree 
leaves should, .where possible, -be distri- 
buted over the surface and forked in for 
the benefit of tlie roots »of the shrubs, 
rather than cleared away. 

Herbaceous borders. — These © should 
either be dug or forked over, first apply- 
ing manure, according to the requirements 
of the soil. Pay particular “attention ° to 
the portions of the border usually devoted 
to annuals and other things, such as Snap- 
dragons, Pentstemons, Dianthus, and so 
on, digging and enriching the soil for 
them so that the best results may be even- 
tually obtained. ~Leaye the soil rough, 
so that it may become weathered during 
the next few weeks, after which breaking 
down to obtain»a fine condition for the 
sowing of seeds-will be an easy matter. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.—The border 
or plot where these are to be grown this 
season should now be prepared by being 
manured, adding fresh ae if necessary, 
and digging it roughly, so that by plant- 
ing-time it will work down to a fine tilth. 
If the subsoil has not been moved or dug 
up for some years past it: will pay to do 
so now, for, should the. coming season 
prove a dry one, such a proceeding: will 
considerably lessen the watering. — Any- 
thing of manurial value, even if it as only 
leaf-soil, may be dug inito the subsoil, as 
the roots of the plants will be sure to find 
and avail themselves of it. 


Starworts.—These should now be lifted 
and replanted, either in the same places 
or in new sites, just as may be deemed 
advisable. When grown in a border en- 
tirely by themselves, which is the best way 
of ensuring anveffective display, the same 
attention should ‘be paid the plants, 
whether they are to be grown in the same 
or another border. In the former case the 
plants should be lifted, taking care. to 
label each when doing so, and covered with 
mats while the digging and preparation of 
the border“are going forward. When+re- 
planting, “quite small pieces of the old 
clumps suffice to form new ones for the 
coming season, and‘these should be taken 
from the outer parts of the clumps only. 
An exception. to this rule should be made 
in favour of the :Amellus, acris, ericoides, 
and other dwarf and dense-growing varie- 
ties, larger pieces: being then - required. 
The soil, as they are gross feeders, should 
be well manured, and, as with the Chrys- 
anthemum border, it pays to deeply ‘stir 
it. , 

Flower borders and beds.—All that are 
vacant should be manured according to the 
purpose or the kind of plant it is the in- 
tention to put into them this season, and 
be dug forthwith, ~ 


Bedding Calceolarias.—These should be 
transplanted now to a cold frame or: pit’ 
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4 inches to 5 inches apart each way. To 
ensure sturdy, well-rooted: plants ‘that will 
Tift with good balle of. soil, the bed inta 2 
which they are transplanted should _con- 
sist largely: of good holding*loam: Pent- 
stemons, -etc., should «be. treated. in. «a 
similar manner to the foregoing, only they 
should be planted quite 6 inches apart 
each way. Violas, Gazanias, and Aga- 
theas should also be transplanted in “the 
same way, and for these add a good pro- 
portion -of leaf-mould or old Mushroom 
manure to the soil. . Ba. 
Half-hardy annuals.—Such of these «as. 
require or succeed ‘best when’ raised in 
gentle warmth should be sown in pots, 
pans, or boxes, according to the nature of 
the plant and ‘the number required. Sub- 
jects which come under this category are 
numerous, the fo*owing being a few:— 
Alonsoa compacta, Tagetes siguata pumila, 
Phlox Drummondi in variety, ete. . 
‘Lawns.—The portions which are to jhe 
kept mown during the ‘coming season. 
should be put in order, forthwith, ‘top- 
dressing such as require it, and where 
this is unnecessary or time and labour can- 
not be afforded to carry it out, give the 
surface a good hard sweeping to disperse 
worm-casts, and follow it up with a 
thorough rolling. If the verges are 
trimmed or cut afresh now it will obviate 
much labour being spent in: verge trim-_ 
ming for a long time to come. The turf 
parings should be collected and put to- 
gether ina heap. When rotted down the 
resulting sail is of value for a good many 
purposes. Ame 
Creepers.— Where many of these are 
grown a start should be made: with the 
pruning, training, and putting of them in 
order generally, Tender subjects which 
were protected at the beginning of, winter 
should be left till last. Ivy may now ,be 
clipped, and the same with regard to 
hedges of Privet, etc., for which there was 
not time last year. oe 
Sweet Peas.—A good sowing may be 
made outdoons now on» sites previously 
prepared. for. them, These mall succeed 
those sown and-raised in pots.earlier in — 
the year and now standing in a cold pit. 
East Lothian Stocks.—Plants required 
for thé flower garden will now be of suffi- 
cient size either for pricking out into ~ 
boxes or potting into 60-sized pots. After 
they recover and cease to flag remove them 
to. cooler quarters and keep close up to 
the hght. 
Late Vines.—If circumstances have pre- 
vented ‘the putting of the vinery in order, 
this should be attended to. at once, so that 
the Bouse can be. closed and the Vines - 
allowed. to start gradually with the aid of 
solar. warmth. This will obviate the em- 
ployment of much fire heat. in late autumn 
to obtain a good finish. The border 
should, if necessary, be top-dressed after 
removing two or three inches of the worn- 
out surface soil, using the best materials — 
obtainable for the purpose, mixing an ap- 
proved Vine manure with the compost. 
This latter attention should be paid 
borders which merely require .to be pricked » 
up: In both cases, unless the» border as 
in a satisfactory condition as regards mois-_ 
ture, it should be watered . thoroughly. 
Unless the temperature should become ~ 
very high there will be no necessity to 
afford ventilation until the buds’ have 
broken and growths begin to push out. 
The rods may be dewed over with tepid 
water after the sun has raised the tem- 
perature to 75 degs.:or 80 degs.; but it 
should be done early enough.for the Vines 
to dry again before nightfall. 3 
Early Vines.—As the Vines come- into 
flower. a day and night temperature of 
70 degs. and 65 degs. respectively should 
be allowed, and a much less moist atmo- 
sphere maintained until the setting is 
past. . As a rule,.a slight damping of the 
footpaths in the morning and again after 
closing on fine, bright days suffices. Too 
moist an atmosphere is just as inimical to 
free setting as one too dry. ‘Unless 
Madresfield Court Muscat is grown in the 
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same house, artificial fertilisation will 
hardly be necessary. Cold, cutting winds 
must be guarded against when ventilation 
is necessary and the berries begin to 
swell, otherwise the young, tender skins 
may become disfigured with rust. This 
may be prevented to a great extent by 
running and tacking a_ strip of coarse 
muslin over the top ventilators. While in 
flower, repression of growth in the way of 
stopping sublaterals should be partly, if 
not entirely, suspended; but it should be 
resumed directly the setting is complete, 
when the berries will swell quickly and 
allow of the bunches being reduced to safe 
numbers. ; 
_Early Peaches.—With slow. forcing, the 
trees in many cases will now have finished 
blooming, when, if a heavy set has re- 
sulted, a reduction in the number of. the 
fruits should. be made when disbudding 
is being performed. When this is allow- 
able, most, if not all, of the fruits on 
the underside of the wood may be rubbed 
off, which will hasten the swelling of those 
situated on the upper side of the branches, 
where they experience a maximum of light, 
and ibecome highly coloured when ripe. 
ia now be freely syringed, 
and the border watered after affording it 
a safe dressing of a suitable artificial 
manure. Vaporise the house two even- 
ings in succession if fly is present, and 
maintain a day and night temperature of 
65 degs. and:60. degs. A. Wi. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. . 

Early Vines.— All surplus bunchesshould 
be remdved before they come into flower, 
leaving the most compact and best placed. 
When the flowering stage is reached the 
temperature should range from 65 degs. 
by night to 75 degs. during the day, with 
a rise of 10 degs. from sun heat. Main- 
tain a fairly dry atmosphere by increas- 
ing the warmth in the pipes and giving 
more ventilation. Every day about noon 
five each rod a few sharp raps to distri- 
bute the pollen. Damp the house only on 
sunny days, and then about mid-day. 
When the: flowering is over, the borders 
should be examined, and if at all dry 
should be given a thorough’ soaking, tak- 
ing care that the water is used at a tem- 
perature not much below 80 degs. Keep 
the points of the laterals away from the 
glass; but, beyond doing this, there should 
be no attempt to draw them down to the 
wires, for they are better with their leaves 
near’ the roof glass, “and tying down is 
more easily accomplished later on. Vines 
which have broken irregularly should’ be 
looked over every few days with a view to 

inching those laterals that are ready. A 
ew minutes spent now and then at this 
work are better than removing shoots 
wholesale at less frequent intervals. As 
to the proper leaf, beyond the bunch, to 
which the shoot should be pinched, no rule 


_ ean be laid down, so much depending on 


the distance between the rods, In ‘some 
cases one leaf only is best; in others, two, 
and sometimes three. The main object 
should be to get the trellis covered with- 
out crowding, and to preserve as many of 
the first lateral leaves as will do this com- 
fortably, all. sub-laterals should be kept 
closely pinched. In ithe second-early 
house growth is well on the move, and dis- 
budding requires attention, rubbing out 
the weakest buds as they show, finally re- 
taining a sufficient mumber of the 
strongest of those that are showing good 
bunches of fruit and are well placed. 
Cyclamens raised from seed sown last 
September, and which, as soon as large 
enough, were:potted into 1}-inch pots, will 
now be repotted into pots 34 inches in 
diameter. A-suitable compost consists of 


- fibrous loam, leaf-mould, well-decomposed 


cow-manure, wood ashes, and silver sand. 
They are given a position near the glass, 
where an atmospheric temperature of 
60 degs. is maintained at night. A 
moderately moist atmosphere is main- 


tained, and the plants syringed freely to 
check thrips, which are sometimes trouble- 


some when these plants are grown in a 
warm atmosphere. Ventilation is afforded 
on all favourable occasions, and ithe plants 
shaded from bright sunshine. » So treated, 
the plants will grow freely, and by May 
wall be ready for moving to the pots they 
are to bloom’ in. In summer the plants 
are placed on a bed of ashes in a cold 
frame. ‘The slightest check at any period 
of their growth should be guarded against. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations. — 
Young plants are potted on as they require 
it. The earliest batch is growing freely in 
41-inch pots, and plenty of ventilation is 
given on all favourable occasions. I have 
seen Carnations ruined through being kept 
too close and warm during the early stages 
of their growth. Plants afforded plenty of 
ventilation will branch out strongly, while 
if kept close, they run up ‘spindly, and 
even though they may be stopped, they 
never make strong, bushy plants, which 
are essential to a succession of bloom. 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.—Plants 
that were cut back as they finished bloom- 
ing have been removed to shelves in the 
stove to induce them to break from the 
base. The stock plants of hybrid Winter- 
flowering Begonias have been plunged in 
gentle bottom heat to induce them to 
throw up cuttings from the base. These 
require rather more heat to induce them 
to throw up euttings than does Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. 

Root crops left in the ground should 
now be lifted and placed in clamps behind 
a north wall,-where they will keep much 
longer and in better condition than if 
stored in sheds in the ordinary way. 
Sifted ashes may be used to keep the air 
from shrivelling the roots of Pansnips, 
Carrots, Salsafy, and Scorzonera, and if 
the ground is carefully dug after the re- 
moval of these crops no further prepara- 
tion will be necessary for a plantation of 
any of the Brassicas. Celery may also be 
lifted and stored béhind a north wall, 
where it will keep for a considerable time 
if carefully handled and placed in an up- 
night position. The ground thus cleared 
may be used for Peas or maincrop Onions. 

Potatoes.—As soon as the weather is 
favourable a few eatly varieties will be 
planted on a raised warm border facing 
south to form a succession to those grown 
under glass. Ashleaf, Duke of York, May 
Queen, and Sharpe’s Express are good 
first-early varieties. A full» sowing of 
early varieties of 

Carrots will be made as soon as the 
ground is sufficiently dry. The sowing of 
maincrop varieties will be deferred until 
the end of the month. 

Cauliflowers.—Remove the lights from 
autumn-sown ‘plants on every favourable 
morning, and replace them at night, so 
that by the end of the month they will be 
quite hardened and ready for planting 
out in some rich and sheltered part of the 
garden. Nothing is gained by putting 
these plants out before the weather is 
mild and settled. Young plants raised 
from seed sown four or five weeks ago are 
ready for pricking out into a cold frame 
in good, rich soil, where they will make 
rapid progress and form a close succession 
to those sown in autumn. <A sowing of 
Snowball and Magnum Bonum will be 
made on a sheltered border, so that there 
may be no break in the supply from the 
time the first heads are cut from the 
autumn-sown plants until Walcheren and 
Autumn Giant, sown a fortnight later, 
bring the season to a close. 

Peas.—A good sowing of Peas should 
now be made, choosing the warmest part 
of the garden for this sowing.  Succes- 
sional sowings in accordance with the de- 


mand should be made once a fortnight, or, 


a good rule is to make a fresh sowing as 
soon as the previous one. appears through 
the ground. Where mice are troublesome, 
the seeds should be dressed with red lead 
before sowing. Traps should also be set 
for them. In the open I find that what 
is known as the figure 4 is as effective as 
any. Peas in frames now require ample 


ventilation to keep them sturdy. Another 
sowing of Broad Beans should be made 
for succession. 

Brussels Sprouts should be sown for the 
main crop, as this vegetable requires a 
long season of growth. The seeds of 

Vegetable Marrows for an early supply 
should be sown in pots and placed in a 
warm house or frame. Sutton’s Tender 
and True is a good one for early work, 
and it does not take up much room in a 
frame. FF, W. G. 





SCOTLAND. 

Pot plants.—Among pot plants gener- 
ally the advancing season means more 
work. Potting or repotting is always 
safer in the majority of cases when growth 
is on the move, and as most things are now 
starting into growth, such potting as is 
needful ought not now to be longer de- 
layed. As the weather in this district 
continues to be of the most wretched: de- 
scription, advantage has been taken of 
that fact to bring the necessary work up 
to date. Useful in May is,a batch of 
hybrid Schizanthus, and small plants out 
of 38-inch and 4-inch pots may -go into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots, in which they will 
bloom profiisely. Some prefer to pinch 
the tips out of the plants when repotting 
has been done; others allow them to grow 
unchecked. There does not seem to be 
much difference between the pinched and 
the unpinched stuff; but in the case of S. 
Wisetonensis no pinching should be done. 

Begonia Weltoniensis.—Cuttings are 
being taken of this easily-grown and free- 
flowering old Begonia. Given a little heat 
for a month or two, young plants make 
good growth, and under hberal treatment 
will attain to specimen size by August. 
Neatly staked, such pieces of B. Welton- 
iensis are very showy. A plant having 
shown a distinct variation in the colour of 
the blooms last season, a batch of cuttings 
from this- has been isolated with a view 
to observing whether the variation will be 
perpetuated. 

Hoteia (Spirea) japonica. — Forced 
pieces of this, now showing flower-spikes, 
must not be permitted to: suffer from lack 
of moisture. They quickly flag on sunny 
days, even when freely watered, and if 
saucers are available the plants will be 
benefited by the pots being stood in these 
in water. A little weak soot-water is also 
of service, and corrects the tendency of the 
foliage (in the case of forced plants) to 
become of a rather pale shade of green. 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias.—As has 
been previously indicated, precautionary 
vaporisings from time to time will do much 
to prevent outbreaks of green-fly. Water- 
ing must be in careful hands, and in the 
case of Calceolarias, if staking has not yet 
been completed, it should: be attended to 
without: delay. 

Primulas.—These, too, now well in 
bloom, require to be intelligently watered. 
Any excess is apt to result in damping at 
the collar and the speedy collapse of such 
plants. This is especially true: of P. 
sinensis and P. kewensis; I shave not 
noticed this tendency to be so marked in 
the case of P. verticillata or of P.. ob- 
conica. 

Cuttings.—For the greenhouse, cuttings 
of Heliotropes and of Diplacus glutinosus 
have been put in-during the week. ‘The 
former are useful in pots in various ways, 
and good bushy pieces can be grown in 
6-inch pots if the plants are frequently 
pinched in their: younger stages. A similar 
course may be followed in the case. of 
Diplacus, and their routine treatment may 
be precisely that of Fuchsias. 

Irises in cold-frames.—Growth is . now 
visible in the case of Spanish Irises in cold 
frames, and the beds will presently. be 
cleaned and top-dressed with some lght, 
rich material. Treated annually in this 
way, the corms do not require to be lifted 
and replanted for a number of years. 
Large quantities of excellent) material for 
cutting are annually available from these 
frames, and not only are the blooms almost 
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a month earlier than those from plants in| ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


the borders, but they are much purer and 
cleaner when cut. They travel well, too, 
either by post or rail, if cut when the 
second baat is on the point of expanding. 
Beds in similar frames of the early Gladiolht 
The Bride and G. Ackermanni are equally 
useful. 

Fruit houses.—Even where no forcing is 
being attempted, and where things are 
being allowed to come away almost at their 
own will, it will be observed that buds of 
all kinds are on the move. This is, per- 
haps, most noticeable in .the case of 
Peaches and Nectarines in the orchard 
house, and where it is not intended to 
apply heat at all the house may yet be 
left fully open, night and day, for a time, 
except in the event of frosty weather. 
Watering will now call for regular atten- 
tion, and while some use the syringe to 
assist the flower buds to expand, it is not 
absolutely needful to do so. Pear-trees 
and Plum-trees in pots are promising well, 
and if it is considered that these will 
bloom at too early a date the pots may 
be quite safely placed out-of-doors for 
some little time yet. In tying down the 
advancing shoots of Vines, the work ought 
to be done by degrees. Any rash or 
forcible handling will result in either 
splintering the shoot or in snapping it off 
at the spur. If the bunch is showing well, 
the shoot may be pinched two leaves be- 
yond it after tying is done. A mulch of 
strawy litter will do much to reduce the 
watering at this time. There is a growing 

ractice of watering fruit borders of all 

inds with the hose, a practice which is 
apt to result in unequal moistening unless 
in very careful hands. Should the borders 
be at all hard on the surface the soil ought 
to be lightly pricked up with the fork in 
order that the water may penetrate 
quickly and regularly. Ventilation must 
be carefully attended to. 

Flower seeds.—At this season it will be 
found that sowings of many flower seeds 
will give better results than those put in 
at an earlier date. Such things comprise 


Begonias, both fibrous - rooted and 
tuberous, Gloxinias, Strepbocarpus, and 
.Gesneras. Petunias may also now be 


sown; Lobelia and Antirrhinums may go, 
in. The latter steadily increase in favour ; 
and, while the tallest and the dwarf varie- 
ties have much to recommend them, for 
eeneral purposes it will be found that the 
intermediate sorts are best. Pentistemons, 
too, may be sown; but these, of course, 
are usually propagated from cuttings. 
Nevertheless, it is wise to sow a packet 
of seed now and then—one of the best 
‘‘hedding ’”? Pentstemons I have seen hav- 
ing appeared in a batch of seedlings of the 
florist type. | 

Rhubarb.—If it is intended to make a 
new plantation now is the time to set 
about it. Many failures result from 
planting when the roots and crowns are at 
rest, and when the soil is naturally wet 
and unsuitable. As soon, however, as 
growth is on the move, clumps may be 
lifted, divided, and replanted without mis- 
giving. As Rhubarb plantations are not 
renewed every year,, the preparation 
should be thorough. The quarter may 
be deeply trenched and a good body of 
yard manure placed fairly well down, Tt 
is advisable that no gathering be done 
until a season has elapsed from the time 
of planting, in order that root action may 
be encouraged. 

Vegetable quarters—While the soil is 
not yet just in the best of order after the 
prolonged rains, yet it has been possible 
to do some little forking up im the case of 
breaks which were trenched or dug in the 
late autumn. In the case of that intended 
for Onions, the soil was well blackened 
with soot previous to forking, and the 
same treatment will be accorded to the 
space allotted to Carrots. Meantime, the 
surface is much too wet to allow of sowin 
even such hardy things as Pansnips, which 
are usually among the first seeds to be 
sown. W. McGurroa, 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 








FEBRUARY 26TH, 1918. 


Tue mecting on the above-named date, 
though smaller than the one held on Feb- 
ruary 12th, was both varied and interest- 
ing. Early alpine plants were particu- 
larly good, and, so far as pot-grown ex- 
amples admit of it, attractively displayed. 
That they are welcome is amply demon- 
strated by the numbers who throng about 
the exhibits, the comprehensiveness of the 
varieties displayed being obviously ‘suffi- 
cient for all tastes., The greater attrac- 
tion was in the splendid central arrange- 
ment of forced Tulips and Daffodils in 
bowls of fibre. 
education. In addition, Orchids abounded, 
and, with Carnations, Ferns, and other 
things, made a very interesting whole. 
No fruit or vegetables was shown. Five 
Orchids and two alpines (Saxifrages) 
gained awards. 


ALPINE PLANTS. 


An interesting plant, though not a 
novelty, was Cardamine polyphylla, from 
Mr. W. North - Row, Tiverton. Nine 
inches or so high, it is white-flowered, 
with much divided leafage. Itt is the best 
of its class, and welcome for its early 
coming. Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons 
showed a considerable variety—chiefly 
Saxifrages—which in the main were well- 
flowered. In this collection was the new 
S. Burseriana sulphurea, which is both 
beautiful and interesting. It is virtually 
intermediate between S. Burseriana and 
S. Faldonside; and it gained an Award of 
Merit, as did the new S. kewensis rosea, 
which was also noted here. The greater 
attraction of this is due to the red colour- 
ing of its stems and calyces, a very pretty 
contrast against grey encrusted leafage. 
S. Faldonside, S. macedonica, 8. Haagei, 
and S. Pauling (all yellow sorts), and 8. 
Burseriana speciosa (freest of the free), 
S. dalmatica, S. Obristi (very large), and 
the beautiful S. marginata were good 
among white-flowered sorts. Mr. G. W. 
Miller’s collection, gay with coloured 
Primroses and Polyanthus, also included 
Daphne Mezereum, Iris stylosa, Orobus 
vernus albus, and O. vy. roseus (both pretty 
and dwarf-growing). Mr. T. Temple- 
West, Gatton Point, Redhill, is to be wel- 
comed as a new exhibitor of alpines, all 
being shown in rather large and deep 
pans. Lycopodium dendroideum and L. 
clavatum were well shown, and each 
gained for him a cultural commendation. 
For the rest, his best things were Saxi- 
fraga Irvingi, S. Burseriana Gloria, S. B. 
magna (better than we have seen it be- 
fore), and Soldanella minima alba (not 
yet in flower). We think Mr. Temple- 
West, however, erred in employing such 
large pans—e.g., the bit of S. valdensis 
was lost in the shortened pot of at least 
8 inches diameter. Mr. ‘Herbert Chap- 
man, Rye, exhibited a further series of 
early bulbous Ivrises—seedlings, appar- 
ently, of I. -reticulata—embracing blue, 
violet, purple, puce, opal, and the rich 
brownish-red of I. rv. Krelagei among 
others. Their yariety is charming; their 
beauty indescribable. New Freesias and 
seedling trumpet. Daffodils were also 
shown. Mr. G. Reuthe showed the new 
Saxifraga kewensis rosea, which gained 
an Award_of Merit. Shortia uniflora 
grandiflora was his best flowering sub- 
ject, the lovely blue Crocus Afrius, per- 
haps, the most choice or rare. In a 
wealth of Saxifrages, S. Irvingi, S. Grise- 
bachi, and S. Haagei were the best. 
Hepaticas were good and in much variety. 
Daphne Mezereum was well coloured. - 


et BULBS IN BOWLS. 
There is a considerable utility in this 
modern phase of cultivating bulbous 


Their cultivation was an’ 
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plants, particularly for dwellers in town | r 


and suburban districts—though, of course, 
it may be indefinitely extended with equal 
advantages beyond those restricted limits 
—and the way Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, grow and show them is an object- 
lesson of some worth. On ‘this occasion 
some six dozen examples were displayed 
in bowls in the main 8 inches to 10 inches 
across. Tulips and Daffodils were the 
bulbs chiefly shown,: the latter including 
Polyanthus sorts, the hybrid Poetaz, self 
and bicolor trumpets, also incomparabilis 
and poeticus sorts, the whole clearly show- 
ing the fitness of the race to this parti- 
cular method of cultivation. Albatross, 
Sir. Watkin, Victoria, Empress, Hors- 
fieldi, Golden Spur, W. P> Milner, Soleil 
dOr, Aspasia, and that trio of Incompar- 
ables—IFlame, Brilliancy, and Brightness 
—will afford some idea of the range em- 
braced. The Tulips were early bedding 
sorts, Yellow Prince, La Reine, Prince of 
Austria, Thomas Moore, and others, the 
two most distinct being Queen of Violets 
and Van der Neer, the last a brownish- 
purple or puce that is very distinct. It is 
of a shade akin to that found in the single 
Violet Admiral Avelan. : 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Two tables were filled with a fine array 
of Primula malacoides and Schizanthus, 
the latter fronted by a variety of Epa- 
crises now so seldom seen. The Primulas 
were well flowered. All were sent by Mr. 
R. L. Mond, Sevenoaks (gardener, Mr. C. 
Hall). Messrs. Allwood had a good Car- 
nation exhibit. Seedling scarlets were 
very fine; Nancy (soft salmon, self) and 
Exquisite (a new Perpetual-flowering Mal- 
maison) were other good sorts. Messrs. 
H. B. May and Son showed a large batch 
of cool-grown Columnea magnifica, the 
plants having shared a house with the 
nearly hardy Primula obconica. The 
brilliant colour of the Columnea was par- 
ticularly striking and effective. Hardy 
and exotic Ferns also came from Messrs, 
May. 

ORCHIDS. 

The finest novelties were Lelio-Cattleya 
Schrodere (white petals and purplish- 
crimson lip) from Mr. J. HB. Shill, The 
Dell, Egham, and Sophro-Lielio-Cattleya 
bletchleyflora vivicans, which approxi- 
mates in colour to Sprekelia formosissima. 
It came from Messrs. S. Low and Co., 
who showed Dendrobium Brymerianum (a 
fringed flower of deep orange hue). 
Another fine novelty—Odontoglossum St.! 
James—came: from Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co., the firm also showing good Odon- 
tiodas, Miltonia Bleueana, Lyeastes, and 
others. A yellow Odontoglossum crispum 
and Dendrobium nobile album were re- 
marked. Cymbidium Elfin (white, crim- 
son spotted), Brasso-Cattleya’ Cyclops 
(mauve), and Lelio-Cattleya Primrose 
were from Messrs. Sander and Sons. In 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s group. 
Odontioda Armstrongi (Orchidburst 
variety) (of reddish-plum colour) was very 
fine, Sophro-Cattleya atrens  gloriosa 


and Cypripedium Rothschildianum were — 


other good things. Messrs. Hassall had a 
group wholly of Cymbidiums, whose arch- 
ing racemes of flowers are so useful for 
decoration. Sybil (white ‘with pink), 
Castor (bronzy), Alexanderi, and Corona 
(rosy) were remarked. — Lelio-Cattleya 
Eunice alba (lu. anceps alba x C. chocoen- 
sis alba) was a novelty in Messrs. 
McBean’s collection, and gained an Award 
of Merit. Ina small group from Sir Jere- 
miah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park (gar- 
déner, Mr. J. Collier), was the rare 
Aerides-Vanda Mundyi (A. Vandarum x 
V. teres Mundyi). The white flowers are 
suffused pink. Sarcochilus. Fitzgeraldi 
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THE GARDEN must FILL the LARDER.—H OW ? 


Your garden can furnish not merely a succession of crisp fresh Vegetables for summer 
use, but also with very little trouble it will provide an abundance of dried Haricot Beans, 
Peas, etc., for use in the winter months. There are many kinds of food which have 
hitherto been so easily imported that their cultivation has rarely been attempted in this 


country. THEY CAN AND MUST BE GROWN NOW, 


Pa Se ip ee, 
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RYDERS foresaw the present seed shortage as far back as 1915, and have made the most strenuous efforts to have 
produced by their expert growers in all parts of the world very large quantities of specially. suitable stocks of 
FOOD SEEDS which are of priceless value in the present crisis. 
As long as these stocks hold out they are entirely at the disposal of the public at the moderate prices stated 
-in their Catalogue. 


RYDERS SEEDS 


The following and hundreds of other interesting kinds are fully described in Ryders condensed War-time Catalogue— 
sent post free by return to any address on receipt of application :— 


8589. RYDERS WONDERFUL WHITE HARICOT. A clear white plump Bean superior in flavour to the best Butter Bean. 
It cooks splendidly, and the plant produces a prodigious crop. 100 seeds (sow 50ft.), 6d. ; 200, 1/-; 600, 2/6. 


8582. RYDERS DWARF GREEN HARICOT. A very choice kind, cooks deliciously tender, and the Beans are of a most 


pleasing sea-green colour. As easily grown as a French Bean. 150 seeds, 6d.; 350, 1/- 
8584. DUTCH BROWN HARICOT. The famous Dutch Brown, a celebrated variety. A bountiful cropper. Half pint, 1/- 
8600. CANADIAN WONDER, RYDERS IMPROVED. A splendid strain of this well known and most useful variety. 







Sow a May. Take one or two pickings for the table, and dry remainder of crop for winter. Half pint, I/- ; 
pint, 1/10. 
8686. Decne wees Saccharina, POSS tet 9147, le bay er hu Chinese Celery 
ot only useful for sweetening, abbage. e flavour is much 
but a rich and delicious vegetable Ra aeee Sipe ele BE milder than the English Cabbage, 
in itself ; per oz., I/-. and this variety can be eaten either 
A pamphlet with every packet HOW IS APRICOT JAM raw, or in sandwiches, or as a 
giving newest proved methods of made from Pumpkins ? salad, or Eoeketls 2 Nh in July 
using for ete purposes. WHAT iS “THE VEGETABLE Bren deed Aa 1h Per 
: 9583. SALSAFY — “The Vegetable OYSTER”? ' ; 
| He A nourishing ices How is it grown and cooked ? 9466. Cpion, Riders Nias ; 
which extensive experiments have magnificent long-keeping Onion o 
: proved to be a profitable War- HOW SHOULD SWEDES the best Ailsa Craig type. Mild 
time crop. Per packet, I4d. 6d.,  f be prepared for table ? flavour and splendid quality. Per 
and |/- (1/- packet sows 100 feet). WHAT IS THE BEST WAY oz., 2/6; per lb., 40/-. 
9540, PARSNIP, Ryders Exhibition. A BEANE nae 9 9521, fare Ryders Brown Bedford. 
grand long Parsnip of mild This and much other useful informa- A quic maturing Onion similar to 
flavour ¢ per oz 1/3. tion is given in the popular Bedfordshire Cham- . 
: i iB RYDERS * pion ee Hh little deeper in colour. 
a: Onions.—James’ Keeping, Giant Zittau, A grand keeper. 1 oz., 1/6: 
: Bedfordshire Champion, 1/6 per WAR-TIME CATALOGUE. ; 4 oz,, 5/6; 8 oz., 10/6; per 
oz. Selected White Spanish, 1/402. Laer, tet td ty peat lb., 20/-. 


9603. MAMMOTH RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER (for Poultry). A very special strain. Will yield under favourable 


conditions from 600 to 1,000 pounds weight per acre of rich plump seeds. ° A splendid egg-producing food for 
poultry ; keenly relished by horses and other live stock. | oz., I/-; 4 0z., 3/6; 8 oz., 6/-; per lb., 10/6. 


Send to-day for RYDERS 1918 War-time Food-Seed CATALOGUE, 


Post Free on receipt of Post card. 


Edition limited owing to Government Paper Restrictions. 


| ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED AT ONCE, 
CARRIAGE PAID on all orders value 2/6 
and over. 


RYDER & SON, > spiitina, "HME ST. ALBANS. 


14. per Every kind of Vegetable, except 
1s Peas and Beans, can be supplied 
2 pkt. » in small packets. 
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has 4 inches high arching racemes of 
white and pink flowers. It is dainty and 
free-flowering. S. Hartmani has erect 
racemes, white with crimson base, and is 
Jess pretty. ; 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. 





SPRING FEEDING. 
THE object of feeding bees is twofold, ac- 
cording to the time of year in which it is 
done. Generally speaking, they are fed 
twice a year—autumn for food, spring for 
brood. This means, feed in autumn for 
winter stores, and in spring for production 
of brood. Autumn supply is not always 
necessary. Indeed, as Langstroth says: 
“The prudent apiarian will regard the 
feeding of bees—the little given by way of 
encouragement excepted—as an evil to be 
submitted to only when it cannot be 
avoided.’ By sensible management bees 
may be engineered into providing enough 
winter stores to carry them through until 
the following March or so. The provision 
for sustenance, however, is not the only 
purpose of feeding. Food is also intro- 
duced artificially into the hives with the 
object of encouraging the rearing of brood. 
Thus, autumn feeding is often resorted to, 
after the honey flow has stopped (which 
automatically causes a decrease in breed- 
ing), not only to supplement winter stores, 
but to ensure a strong stock of bees for 
spring. Though food stimulation in 
autumn may be dispensed with, spring 
feeding, by almost general consent, should 
not. It is strongly recommended. Note 
most carefully that spring ‘“ feeding ’’ so- 
ealled is for stimulative purposes only. 
This means that the queen is artificially 
encouraged to lay eggs, and the bees to 
rear the brood, so that the colony may 
be in good numerical condition when the 
main honey flow commences. Abundance 
of natural food in a hive does not mean no 
stimulative feeding in spring. We have to 
compel the bees to use food. If they do 
this, -the queen will lay eggs as the 
weather grows warmer. For this reason 
artificial food—i.e., syrup—tor brood rear- 
ing must be given very gradually, at night, 
and only in such small quantities as may 
be consumed at once. It should be remem- 
bered that on the cessation of natural 
honey from the first flowers, and the in- 
ereasing shortage of winter stores, the 
queen will most likely stop laying and the 


bees destroy all unmatured brood, if 
gradual careful spring feeding be not prac- 
tised. Hven one or two days may thus 


put’a hive back a week or two. Clearly, 
therefore, stimulative feeding at this time 
of year is advisable to keep the stock 
vigorous, and at work in the hive. The 
first step towards success is to produce 
plenty of bees in time for the honey crop. 

Of what should spring food’consist? Of 
syrup, properly made of best cane sugar 
only. The Government in 1917 set aside 
many tons of sugar for the feeding of bees. 
Messrs. Paseall, Blackfriars - road, 
London, S.E. 1, most patriotically under- 
took to make up and distribute, without 
profit to themselves, this sugar among bee- 
keepers, *A posteard to this firm will 
bring you their prices and also full ’parti- 
eulars for making syrup from the bee 
candy supplied. This conveniently dis- 
poses of the sugar difficulty and the need 
of supplying here any syrup recipe. 

When should spring feeding. commence? 
Experienced bee-keepers say six weeks 
from the expected honey flow, or before 
the Apple blossom appears. From the 
middle of March to the middle of April 
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are two fairly safe guiding dates. Much 
depends upon the season and the district, 
but never commence too early. It would 
seem to be best to begin when the bees 
are flying. fairly freely and generally. 
The quantity to give is about a gill (or a 
wineglassful), but the quantity must 
always. be gauged by circumstances—e.g., 
if honey be coming in from outside, give 
less—indeed, the bees will incline to refuse 
the syrup in this case! Give the syrup 
just warm. The best type of feeder is 
that which permits of graduated feeding, 
and ‘the cutting off of supply at any time. 
The great points to aim at are that the 
bees should consume, not store, the sup- 
plied food; that the supply should be not 
rapid, but gradual and controlled to suit 
circumstances of weather and nectar sup- 
plied outside; that the queen should be 
stimulated to Jay, and continue to lay, 
eggs, which shall be developed into good 
working bees by the time the honey flow 
arrives. Bonar. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Oleander with dirty leaves (John 
Tucker).—The blackness on the Oleander 
leaves is caused by brown-scale. The 
leaves and the stem of the plant should be 
well and frequently sponged with soapy 
water to which a little Tobacco-liquor has 
been added. Ass the scale adheres closely, 
it may be loosened with a pointed stick. 
Syringe with clean soft water after spong- 
ing. If this treatment is followed up the 
plant should soon be clean. See that it 
does not get over-dry at the roots. 

VEGETABLES, 

Globe Artichokes poor (W. S.).—From 
what you say, we fear your plants have 
been seedlings, many of which are worth- 
less, the heads not at all fleshy, while the 
leaves have long spines—in fact, little 
better than Cardoons. | It .would be ad- 
visable in your case, we think, to procure 
suckers from a reliable source. These, if 
planted in April, in ground that has been 
well manured, deeply trenched, and looked 
after, will give a supply of nice heads. to- 
wards the’ end of the summer. The 
season may be prolonged by taking off 
suckers in the autumn, and, after potting, 
standing them in a cold-frame where pro- 
tection can be «afforded in severe weather. 
These plants, if set out in April, will 
generally throw up their flower-heads a 
fortnight in advance of those that have 
remained in the open air during the 
winter. 


BHORT REPLIBS. 


Gladys N. Monerieff.—You will find an 
article dealing with the ‘* Growing of Mush- 
rooms’? im our issue of December 80th, 
1916, page 673, a copy of which can be*had 
of the publisher, post free, for 2d. See 
also reply to H. A. Dawson, re ‘‘Grow- 
ing Mushrooms in croquet. lawn,’? an our 
issue of March 2nd, 1918, page 110. - You 
should also procure ‘‘ Mushrooms and How 
to Grow Them,’ by J. F. Barter, which 
can be had through any bookseller, price 
Ls. ee Inqurer.—Two — good © blue 
Phloxes’ are Iris and Le Mahdi. Two 
good pale-blue Delphiniums are D. gran- 
diflorum and Lorna Doone. These can be 
had from any grower of hardy plants. 
Lady Gardener.—Your best plan will be to 
procure a copy of ‘‘ Vines and Vine Cul- 
rede from this office, price 5s. 6d., post 

ree, 


MAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—/’. 7’. 32.—1, Den- 
drobium nobile; 2, Coelogyne cristata. 

Names of fruits—4. /.—Apples: 
Lane’s Prince Albert. 7. S. Purdon. 
The small fruit is Margil or Winter Rib- 
ston. The larger is of another variety, 
which we fail to recognise. Pomum,— 

















Apples: 1, Annie Elizabeth; 2, Welling- 
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ton; 3, Sturmer Pippin; 4, Northern 
Greening.——WNorfolk.—Apples: 1, Nor- 
folk Beaufin; 2, Ribston; 3, Newton 





Wonder ; 4, Lemon Pippin. HB. RR. S— 
Apples: 1, Red or Winter Hawthornden ; 
2, French Crab; 3, Bramley’s; 4, Clay- 
gate Pearmain. H. R. S., Portchester.— 
Apple Wellington. Vectis.—Apples: 1, 
Waltham Abbey Seedling; 2, Probably 
Rymer, if one may judge from the 
shrivelled fruits you send us. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Stevenage, Herts.— 
Utility List of Choice Vegetable Seeds, 
1918. : 

Surron anp Sons, Reading.—/armers’ 
Year Book and Graners’ Manual, 1918. 


Wood fires.—Apropos of wood fires, Pro- 
fessor Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum, 
writes :-— 

“ What a pity it is that you cannot 
have in England the Hickory wood to 
burn, as it makes better fuel than the 
wood of any other tree we know any- 
thing about in this country.”’ 

[Hickory must be worth having if it 
beats our native Oak, Beech, Ash, and 
Hornbean kept in the dry for a year.—W.]. 


THOMSONS 


VINE, PLANT & VEGETABLE 


MANURE 











Unrivalled 
for all Garden Crops. 
So Compounded as to combine 


é stimulating with lasting effects. | 
Produces vigorous, healthy, and fruitful 
growth. Also 
THOMSON’S 
Special Top-dressing Manure. 
An Excellent Stimulant. 
PRICES. 
Note—Quantities of 56 lbs. and over are supplied 
in 28 lb. bags. 

Vine, Plant, & Vegetable Manure.— 
112 lbs,, 24/3; 56 1bs., 13/6; 28 lbs., 7/6; 14 lbs., 
4/6; 7 Ibs., 2/6. Tins, 2/6, 1/-, and 6d, 
Carriage paid on 56 lbs. and up anywhere in 
United Kingdom. 

Special Top-dressing Manure. — 
56 lbs., 2O0/=; 28 1bs., 11/-; 141bs., G/=; 7 lbs., 
3/6. Tins, 1/=, Carriage paid on 28 lb, and 

up anywhere in United Kingdom. 
Also 
Thomson's Styptic, 3’- and 1/6 
per bottle. 

Sold for Horticultural purposes 
by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, or 
from 


SOLE 
. MAKERS 


W2 THOMSONGSONS LT? CLOVENFORDS.NB. 








31000 IN USE 
LISTS ON APPLICATION ex 





























The pioneer of cheap. simple and effective 


heating for smatl, greenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from 440 The frahense sale 
of this boiler, and its Numerous imitations 
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HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


THE note by ‘‘ Somers’’ in GARDENING of 
February 2nd, in which he speaks of the 
difficulty of maintaining the beauty of the 
herbaceous border during winter tempts 
me to write on this subject. I think a 
herbaceous border is one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the whole garden to plan, 
plant, and maintain in a satisfactory state, 
year in and year out. I think the name is 
a little misleading if it is followed too 
rigidly. To get the best effect one need 
not slavishly stick to herbaceous (7.e., non- 
shrubby plants), nor should one use only 
perennials, nor even only hardy plants. 
The name herbaceous border is, perhaps, 
more generally used and understood than 


- any other, but I think mixed flower border 


is a better term. This may include any 
flowering plants which give a beautiful 
effect—the full run of hardy herbaceous 
perennials as a foundation, hardy and 
half-hardy annuals and biennials, bulbs, 
flowering shrubs, pillar Roses, bush Roses, 
Clematis, and even many of what are com- 
monly called .“‘ bedding-plants.’”’ I know a 


great many people profess. a dislike for all 


bedding plants. .This professed dislike is, 


J think, a relic of the reaction which set in 


against the abuse of bedding plants, in 
bygone days. Bedding plants were chosen 
because they possessed fine colour, and be- 
cause they remained in flower right 
through the summer. Why should we not 
plant out drifts and masses of scarlet or 
any other coloured Pelargoniums in the 
mixed flower border? I have seen it done, 
and the effect was magnificent. In the 
same border were carpets of blue Lobelia 
under tall perennial Delphiniums. For 
this purpose it is better to raise seedlings 
than to use plants raised from cuttings 
from a named variety, because the seed- 
lings give slight: variations of colour and 
habit, and variation is more interesting 
and beautiful, and less monotonous, than 
a dead level of size and colour. 

Many folk, in making a flower border, 


set out with an altogether wrong ideal, or, 


at any rate, an impossible ideal. They 
want a continuous blaze of colour from 
early spring till late autumn. I have 
generally noticed that the nearer a border 
approaches to this ideal the less beautiful 
and interesting it is. Then, also, I think 
“colour schemes” are generally wrong. 
They always have a studied look, a sort of 
By all means put 
one plant near another plant in order that 
they may act as foils to one another, but 
to set out at one end of the border, starting 
with, say, scarlet and working through 
shades of red to pale pink and so into 
mauve, pale blue and on to dark blue, and 
on and on like a map of the spectrum or 
patterns of silks on a ecard, that is not 
gardening. To the man who succeeds with 
this sort of thing it is probably lovely. 
Up to a certain point the larger the border 
is the greater liberties we may take in 
using plants of widely different character. 
In a very big border one could have a 
splash of scarlet Pelargoniums with big 
white Tobacco plants, for instance, behind, 
sind some such handsome-foliaged plants as 
Yuccas and Maize plants for relief, and so, 
by gradual transition through commoner, 
homelier things, one could have in the 
same border, but some distance off, a 
clump of Ericas. Ericas and Pelargoniums 


- would clash horribly both in colour and 


character if put near to one another, yet in 
a big border both could be used if neutra- 
lised by distance, plenty of green, and the 
right plants. With regard to the 

BORDER IN WINTER, the chief cause of 
the desolation which usually reigns is the 
insane habit of cutting everything down 
directly the flowers are over. Some plants, 
especially the more tender things, such as 
Dahlias, make very revolting corpses. But 
the majority of the hardy plants are as 
beautiful in their seed stage as when they 
are in full blossom. ~The seed vessels of 
the Burning Bush (Fraxinella) are exceed- 
ingly fine in form. Golden Rod (Solidago) 
and many of the Michaelmas Daisies and 
the herbaceous Phloxes should certainly be 
lett standing. Their stems are beautiful 
in colour, russet, straw, and warm brown; 
forests of graceful wands like a withy bed. 
The fluffy Plum-like seed-heads of the 
Golden Rod are delightful. Iris sibirica is 
another plant which should be left un- 
touched in winter. The leaves become a 
tangle of warm brown, from which arise 
graceful, slender-branched stems, carrying 
elub-like seed vessels. A very useful plant 
for winter effect is Eulalia zebrina, a 6-foot 
giant Grass. In summer the leaves are 
green, with golden-green bars across them. 
In winter, if not cut down in ‘‘ tidying up,”’ 
it is a good russet bush with graceful 
Silvery seed-heads atop. A few good mats 
of Polygonum affine are grand for winter 
colour—a_ cheerful auburn-red brown. 
Ericas are invaluable. They are always 
fresh and cheery looking, and good in 
form. The Cornish Heath (HBrica vagans) 
earries its brown withered bells in long 
spikes of russet above the dark green 
foliage all the winter through. The golden 
form of the common Ling (Mrica vulgaris) 
is splendid in winter. It is not gold varie- 
gated, but tinged throughout with a golden 
flush. The tips of the shoots in winter are 
often of a fine bronze-red. For soils which 
are chalky or limy and in which Heaths 
therefore will not grow, the only Ericas 
which I know of are Erica carnea, dwarf 
and winter-flowering, and its white- 
flowered variety, and lHrica arborea. 
Erica arborea makés a very picturesque 
shrub up to 5 feet or 6 feet high, and is 
covered in winter with tiny reddish flower- 
buds ready to open in spring into a cloud 
of small white bells, smelling of Almond. 
Clumps of Yuccas give a fine permanent 
effect, especially Yucca gloriosa when it 
grows leggy and develops a trunk. This 
and Yucca filamentosa are, perhaps, the 
two best species to grow. Montbretias are 
generally cut down and cleared away in 
autumn. They are better left till spring, 
as the dead leaves make a fine bit of red- 
dish colouring for winter and at the same 
time protect the roots. Bushes of Laven- 
der, Rosemary, and the Lavender Cotton 
(Santolina) are good in the front of the 
border for winter. The edging should be 
broken in outline, some dwarf things, 
such as Aubrietias, alpine Phlox, Saxi- 
fragas, etc., and some taller things, such 
as Ericas, Montbretias, Lavender, and so 


‘forth. 


I have suggested a few plants which will 
go far to mitigate the winter desolation of 
the border. There are many more, and if 
only gardeners could be persuaded to leave 
the dead stems of summer flowers, or at 
any rate the best of them, until spring they 
would find much beauty of which they 
never dreamed before. , 


A few dwarf evergreens, such as the 
Ericas and Lavender, ete., do wonders in 
Suggesting permanency, the dead stems 
giving a lovely haze of russet and yellow. 


Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Crocus Imperialis.—This fine winter- 
blooming Crocus in my cool soil is not so 
good as a garden plant—that is, in beds 
and edgings frequently disturbed. It is 
best, I find, set among dwarf shrubs 
like the Garland Daphne, which give it 
shelter and save the leaves from any in- ° 
jury by the man or boy who cuts them off 
too soon. In chalky or other soils it may 
be more free, and will often thrive in 
meadow Grass in sunny, dry spots.—W., 
Sussex. 

Spanish Irises in February.—Last year 
two Spanish Iris bulbs in my garden came 
into flower on April 6th, and I made a 
note of the fact in my diary as something 
remarkable. This year the same two bulbs 
were in flower on February 24th. The 
stalks are short, but the flowers, though 
rather small, are fully formed. The border 
in which they are is sheltered from the 
north, but exposed to the east, and by no 
means particularly warm.—J. <A. G., 
Sussex. 

Iris reticulata Krelagei.—Although this 
is not early this season, it is welcome at 
the present time (February 22nd being the 
first day it was observed in flower here). 
It is not so pleasing in colour as some of 
the other varieties of the Netted Iris, but 
it is one of the most vigorous, and, ap- 
parently, less liable to disease than some 
of the other forms. Its red-purple 
flowers are attractive, and look well com- 
ing through a earpet of a dwarf Sand- 
wort.—S. ARNOTT. 


Galanthus William Thomson.—This_ is 
the tallest and finest of all my Snowdrops, 
and this year it has been as good as ever, 
although now past its best. It was sent to 
me a good many years ago. by the raiser, 
the late Mr. William Thomson, of High 
Blantyre, who told me that it was a hybrid 
rtised by crossing Galanthus nivalis and 
G. plicatus. It surpasses both its parents 
and is @ truly handsome flower, with large, 
shapely, pure white bells de ark erace- 
fully from the sturdy stalks.—S. Arnor'r. 


Scilla bifolia major.—This is the finest 
of the blue varieties of the Two-leaved 
Squill, and is said to be the original 
parent of the old pink or red Seilla 
bifolia rubra, now so scarce. This is 
rather borne out by the fact that the last- 
named is bigger and finer than mostof the 
white and pinkish Scillas, sold as S. bi- 
folia alba and S. b. carnea (sometimes 
sent out as S. b. rubra in error). This 
big form of S. bifolia came to me from x 
Perthshire garden. It is ~ considerably 
taller than any other blue S. bifolia I 
have.—S. ARNOTT. 

Saxifrages at Orchardton, Castle- 
Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire.—One of the 
most delightful gardens in the Stewartry 
of Kirkeudbright is that of Mr. W. D. 
Robinson-Douglas, at Orchardton, Castle- 
Douglas. It is situated in one of the 
most fayoured spots on the Solway 
littoral, and vies in mildness of climate 
with some of the Wigtownshire gardens, 
where the influences of the sea giye such 
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results. At the end of February 





fine 


several Saxifrages were in bloom, includ- 


ing S. Burseriana and its forms, Ss. 
Faldonside (one of the Boydi hybrids), 
and the lovely S.. Irvingi. 


for many of these gems.—S. ARNOTT. 


Iris Heldreichi.—It is unfortunate that 


this lovely Iris has not proved more satis- 
factory than the experience of those who 
have grown it proves. Its most unsatis- 
factory feature is its early ‘flowering. 
earliness, some time or other, proves its 
undoing when grown in the open. Its 
foliage, like that of the other plants of its 
section, is very sensitive to frost, and, in 
the long run, it is.almost certain to fall a 
victim to one of the blizzards of March, or 
even the later months of April and May. 
The foliage is crippled and the plant thus 
deprived of its sustenance for the follow- 
ing year. I have found it necessary to put 
a bell-glass or handlight over it soon after 
it appeared through the ground. In 
favoured parts of the country it may suc- 
ceed, but generally it must, I fear, be 
looked upon as unsatisfactory unless pro- 
tected in some way.—kKss. 


Campanula isophylla and its hardiness. 
—*Ww.-McG.”? (page 101) has done well to 
call attention to the value of this as a 
window plant. ‘‘W. McG.’s” remark 
about its being classed as quite hardy in 
some districts induces me to pen a note 
on this point A good deal seems to de- 
pend on the amount of damp it has ‘in 
winter... I have known of its proving 
hardy for many years in districts where 
the winters are severe, so far as frost is 
concerned. In the open it is safest on a 
retaining wall facing south and not ex- 
posed to keen winds in winter and spring. 
I have seen C. isophylla in both its blue 
and white forms growing and flowering 
freely on such a wall.—s. A. 

[I have used this Hairbell for many 
years as a window-box plant in a London 
suburb, and have never found that it suf- 
fered in the least. I also find it flowers 
best during the second and third years, 


after which it is advisable to cenew -the, 


plants. This as a window-box plant 
relishes feeding and plenty of water dur- 
ing the summer.—P. T.] | i 


Campanula isophylia.—_May I suggest 
to W. McG., who at page 101 advocates 
division for this Italian Bellflower, that 
cuttings are well worth while and give 
even better results. This and _many 
another member of the race root freely 
from cuttings if the fresh young shoots 
now appearing are dibbled into moist sand. 
I never ‘‘make’’ cuttings of these or 
Profusion, or any such as ©. pulla, C. 
pusilla, and their like, but simply detach 
at any season the non-flowering bits. of 
4 inch long or little more, regardless of 
cutting them to a joint, and insert without 
more ado. At this season in slight warmth 
they root in three weeks; the losses prac- 
tically nil if the cuttings are kept on the 
cool stages of the greenhouse and. not 
placed in a close frame. At other times 
they root equally well and quickly without 
heat. Frequent light sprinklings,of water 
are, however, necessary. The only plant 
I know to compare with it for quick root- 
ing and certainty is bedding Lobelia. This, 
however, will endure wetter soil or sand 
and closer atmospheric conditions with 
impunity.—H. H. JENKINS. 

Saxifraga Burseriana sulphurea.—This 
is one of the two new Saxifrages gaining 
an Award of Merit on February 26th last. 
It is as beautiful as it is distinct. The 
varietal name, however, is slightly wrong, 
since it suggests that the newcomer is just 
a seedling variation of Burser’s Saxifrage, 
whereas it is said to be—and evidence sup- 
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porting it is: not lacking—a cross between 
S. Burseriana and §. Faldonside.» There 


are, indeed, the short, low-placed peduncles 
of the Faldonside with not a little of its 


rounded fiowers and its shorter, more 
clustering rosettes of leaves as against the 


acutely-pointed leaves of the majority of 


the 8. Burseriana forms. In these shorter 
and more clustering rosettes of leaves 


it is apparently .revealed afresh that the 


influence which 8. aretioides first imparted 
to S. Boydi and handed on in far greater 
measure to its seedling S. Faldonside is 
now extended in part through Faldonside 
to the above-named. In any case the new- 
comer. will be sure of a warm welcome, 
since it blooms freely, 
flower effect standpoint, quite alone. 
colour I should describe as palest primrose 
or deepest cream rather than sulphur, as 
its name suggests. It was shown by 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Son, 
H. H. JENKINS. 


Saxifraga kewensis rosea. — Hybrid 
Saxifrages are always interesting, and 
doubly so when their parentage stands 
fairly well revealed. S. kewensis, how- 
ever, would appear to have more than an 
ordinary share, and is interesting as repre- 
senting one parent (S. Frederici-Augusti), 
while 8. Irvingi, originally named 8. Bur- 
seriana rosea, equally well represents the 
other parent (S. Burseriana macrantha), 
which gave rise to both, the twain having 
appeared in a batch of seedlings of the 
last-named raised at Kew in 1909. Not in- 
frequently in such hybrids there is notice- 
able a co-mingling of characters, while 
here, if we except colour, the more dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are not inter- 


mixed, but borne by separate individuals. 


S. kewensis, for example, leans towards 
Frederici-Augusti, the pollen parent, while 
S. Irvingi leans equally strongly -to the 
seed parent in the case of S. Burseriana 
macrantha. That named above is, pre- 
sumably, another seedling, distinct in 
colour and of good effect. There are the 
large rosettes, taller coloured stems and 
calyces, and more tubular-inclined flowers, 
all suggestive of S. Frederici-Augusti, 
while in the larger flowers would appear 
to be seen—if in minor degree—some in- 
fluence from the other side. In any case 


‘it is a pretty plant and gained an Award 


of Merit February 26th—S. VS. - 


Saxifraga Elizabethe.—‘‘ Dumfries”’ (p. 
99), in writing that ‘‘ there are two differ- 
ent Rockfoils .in. gardens’’ under this 
name, is well within the mark. I think it 
was in the spring of 1916 that Messrs. 
Waterer and Crisp exhibited a variety of 
it marked ‘‘ No. 5,’’ the figure being neces- 
sary by four other forms of Blizabethx 
having preceded it. These, however, while 
approximating to each other in leaf charac- 
ters and flower effect, afford a certain suc- 
cession in flowering, hence have their own 
value. While knowing nothing. definitely 
about them, they would appear to be seed- 
lings of the same cross, and in all pro- 
pability have found their way into gardens 
under one name. One of them did duty 
for Cherry - trees for years, and may 
still be so found in. collections. of these 
plants. Then. not far removed—near 
enough, indeed, to constitute easy stepping- 
stones—are Mrs. Leng and L. 8. God- 
seff, a circumstance easily accounted . for 
when we remember that S. Hlizabethe re- 
sulted from S. Burseriana and 8. sancta, 
while S. Godseffi—to give it its correct 
name—came from S. sancta and 8. Eliza- 
beth. All are good, however, and, being 
free-flowering and readily increased, worth 
while, save the loose-habited, shy-flowering 
one which ‘‘ Dumfries’’ refers to as ‘‘ de- 
cidedly inferior.’ This I have grown 
more than once, but it is discarded as soou 
as it is recognised.—H. H. JENKINS. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. ~ 


THE MADRONA 

(ArBuTUS MENZIESI). : 
Toe Madrona of California is in many re- 
spects a very striking tree. Although it 
is not nearly so common as A. Unedo, “it 
is probably quite as hardy, and, like the 
Strawberry-tree, always ready to start 
from the base should its boughs be cut 
by frost. In proof of its adaptability to 
this climate there is a fine specimen at 
Kew, and a young tree stood last winter 
here with no more protection than an 
evergreen bough stuck in as a wind-break. 
In its mative country the Madrona, as they 
call it, has a wide range, fringing the 
Pacific shores as far north as Oregon and 
British Columbia. In growth it often 
assumes fantastic forms, the stem, per- 


haps, ascending in a spiral, naked column ~ 


for 20 feet or 30 feet, and bearing on its 
summit a feathered canopy of foliage. In 
another, the latter will sweep out hori- 
zontally to one side, like a wisp of hair 
in the wind. Yet in a third the crest of 
leaf and branch will hang over to this 
side or that. This peculiar divergence of 
habit is not the most striking feature of 
A. Menziesii, for its rich terra-cotta bark, 
smooth as polished mahogany, is the first 
thing to attract the traveller’s eye. This 
prick-red, glossy bark is most conspi- 
cuous in young trees and the boughs of 
old ones. In early summer it peels off, 


revealing a tender skin of pale green, - 


which gradually assumes the characteris- 
tic terra-cotta tint. The leaves are dark 
green and glossy, blunter at the tips than 
those of A. Unedo, and glaucous beneath. 


The flowers are borne in large bunches, | 


and, though rather smaller than in -the 
commoner species, they have a delicious 
fragrance. They are followed by fruits, 
which in colour. are anything between 
orange-red and deep crimson, according to 
ripeness. . 
A. Menziesii is said to flower and fruit 
abundantly in our south-western counties, 
and I have every hope of seeing it do so 
in this Welsh valley. It should prove a 
reliable seaside tree almost anywhere, 
save in our colder localities. ‘ When 
planted inland a Le ee sunny situa- 
should be selected. 


soils. A. T. JOHNSON.” 


North Wales. 





THE PINES OF BUROPHE AS 
- FIREWOOD. 


Prxe-woop makes a bright, quick fire, bu 
the sparking is dangerous and the lasting 
Scotch Pine-wood, how- 
ever, when old and resin-stained, makes a 
most desirable fire on a winter’s night, 
and blazes with a glowing cheerfulness 
that finds no equal in other home-grown 
timber. In Ireland the roots of long-sub- 
merged Pine from the bog-lands are split 
up and delivered by horse or ‘donkey in the 
neighbouring towns at Ts. per load for the 
former and 4s. for the latter. Unfor- 
tunately, such resin-stained wood burns 


away too quickly. From the great quan- 


tity of resin it contains the timber of the — . 


Corsican and Austrian Pines would have 
been supposed to burn well, but such is not 
the Gase with home-grown timber at least. 
I have used the wood of the Cluster Pine 
(Pinus Pinaster), which is heavily satu- 
rated with resin, 
factory, while its Continental neighbour, 
the Stone Pine (P. Pinea) is attended with 
more satisfactory results when used as 
firewood. The Swiss Stone Pine (P. 


Cembra) gave little -satisfaction, though ~ 


put it is not very satis- - ; 
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the firewood was cut from a big log that 
was felled near London. 


é Aleppo Pine (P. halepensis) was rather 
4 yalued for firewood. Nothing coaxes a 
3 sulky fire like the cones of the Corsiran or 
| Cluster Pine. 
me My experience with anit rereras woods 
‘ generally is that they are better adapted 
as fire-lighters than for lasting properties 
3 when used as firewood. 
4 A. D. WEBSTER. 
— Apo Seotch Fir wood for burning 
. in an open hearth. I have only one open 
; hearth now, and logs of Scotch come to it 
_ - mixed with other wood, chiefly Oak and 


e 
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Birch; I do not notice much difference in 
m -their way of burning, though, being resin- 

_ ous, one would expect them to burn quickly 
and more fiercely. I only know one thing 


further proof, but I.remember some nice 
intelligent person—a chimney-sweep, I 


where resinous wood was burnt a sort of 
tarry deposit that was difficult to get off. 
If this is so one would think it would make 
a chimney on fire more than usually 
dangerous to the house. 

Part of my ground is. full of old Scoteh 
of Fir stumps. It was a wood of these trees 
~ Gut down about Pe years ago. The outer 


Grown at Pen- 
rhyn Castle, in Wales, the timber of the 


more in their disfavour, and this may want } ) 


- think—telling me that he found in flues 
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part of these and the roots are rotten, but 
the inner part is sound and red, and full 
of turpentine. We dig up a few stumps at 
a time and cut them up small—a tough job 
—to light up a dull fire with; they flare 
like a torch and one cannot venture to put 
on more than a small piece or two at a 
time. Garda 

[As a lad I have spent many days dig- 
ging up, after the trees have been felled, 
the roots of the Scotch Fir, which are 
very resinous, and are used largely in 
Scotland as fire lighters when split- up. 
The wood of the Scotch Fir, obtained 
from trees which have died, is also largely 
used as firewood. These are sawn up into 





i blocks, each from 6 inches to 9 inches long, 
then split up into four and stored away 
for winter use.—P. T.] 
THE WITCH HAZELS. 

Or the numerous introductions from 
China and Japan, none are more interest- 
ing during the early months of the year 
than the different Witch Hazels (Hama- 
melis), for, thickly clothed as they are 
with curious starry blossoms of some 
shade of yellow, they are totally unlike 
most of our flowering trees and shrubs. 
‘The only species known in our gardens for 
a very long time was ; ae 
_-HAMAMELIS VIRGINICA, introduced from 
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the Western Continent in 1736. This is, 
as a rule, only to be found in a few old- 
fashioned gardens, where it forms a some- 
what open bush. Late in the autumn the 
curious brownish - yellow flowers are 
borne, but the most that can be said. for 
them is that they are interesting, as even 
when at their best they practically add 
nothing to the ornamental qualities of the 
specimen. Hor many years this stood out 
as the only representative of the family. 
till the discovery of H. arborea and allied 
forms in Japan, and still more. recently 
H. mollis in Central China. 


HAMAMELIS ARBOREA is the largest grow- 
ing, and by far the most tree-like of the 





Pinaster (Pinus Pinaster) at Sheffield Park. 


family, but it will flower freely when not 
more than 6 feet in height. It usually 
produces a more or less decided leader, 


‘while the side branches are disposed in 


an irregular fashion. The quaint, starry 
flowers, with their orange-yellow petals, 
are so numerous that at a little distance 
a specimen during sunshine appears like a 
golden cloud, while closer inspection re- 
veals the beauty of the much-crisped 
segments and the purplish centre of the 
flower. Between this, species and 
HAMAMELIS JAPONICA there has been at 
times a certain amount of confusion, but 
the plants, as grown in gardens and nur- 
series, are, from a horticultural stand- 
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point, quite distinct from each other, The 
habit of H. japonica is essentially that of 
an open bush whose branches have a more 
or less upward tendency. While the 
flowers are of much the same character as 
in H. arborea, they are of a somewhat 
lighter shade of yellow. 

HAMAMELIS JAPONICA ZUCCARINIANA is, in 
general appearance, a counterpart of the 
type, except that the colour of the blos- 
soms is a Clear citron-yellow. From this 
circumstance it stands out as quite dis- 
tinet from the various members of the 
Witch Hazel family. 

HAMAMELIS MOLLIS.—This, the most re- 
cently introduced of the genus, is a native 
of Central China. In its native state it is 
said to form quite a tree, attaining’ the 
height of 30 feet, but the specimens of it 
at present in this country are compara- 
tively small. Still, as it.flowers freely 
when not more than a yard in height, it 
may, for general purposes, be regarded as 
essentially a shrub. The leaves of this are 
large, and soft to the touch, from tlie 
hairs with which they are thickly clothed. 
The bright yellow flowers are quite as 
large, if not larger, than those of H. 
arborea, while instead of the petals being 
crimped, they are, in’ H. mollis, almost 
straight, being just hooked at the end. 

These Witch Hazels make rather slow 
progress during their early stages. They 
grow best in a deep, well-drained loain 
that is not too heavy. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 

PLANTS FOR THE. MORAINE. 

I sHoULD be much obliged for some guid- 
ance as to what to grow in a moraine 
which Iam making. The position is very dry, 
facing south; plenty of sun. I would 
like to raise all I can from seed to be sown 
at once.—H. HUMPHREYS. 

[You say the aspect of the moraine 
which you are making is ‘‘very dry;” 
but we take it that you are so arranging 
matters that a supply of water at varying 
levels—two, if not more, each under 
separate control—will be provided for the 
plants to draw upon in case of need. 
‘That much, indeed, is vital to success-- 
without it the whole affair would be 
doomed to failure. The water need not 
be very near the roots of the plants, since, 
by reason of the open character of the 
‘“‘soil mixture’ of the moraine—that 
infinity of interstices inseparable from 
any accumulation of small stones and grit 
—the upward movement of the water, con- 
siderable at any time, would be enor- 
mously increased during spells of great 
heat. 

You ask for plants that you might raise 
from seeds. Of course, one of the ad- 
vantages of seedlings is that colonies may 
be formed, and so create an effect not pos- 
sible when individual examples are put 
out. All the same, we are giving some 
that it were better, we think, to purchase 
as plants—three of a sort, if possible, to 
form a group—and these are marked by 
an asterisk :—*Androsace glacialis, *A. 
pyrenaica, *A. Chamejasme, *A. Chumbyi 
*A,. villosa, and *A. foliosa, *Anemone 
vernalis, *Asperula suberosa, Cam- 
panula Allioni, *C. Cenisia, C. excisa, *C. 
pulla, *C. arvatica, C. Raineri,. *C. 
Stansfieldi, *C. turbinata (true), *C. 
Waldsteiniana, and *C. Zoysii, Dianthus 
alpinus, D. Freynii, D. F. albus, D. 
neglectus, D. glacialis, D. subacaulis, 
*Gentiana bavarica, *G. imbricata, *G. 
excisa, *G. pyrenaica, *G. verna, Morisia 
hypogra, Myosotis rupicola (quite a gem), 
Pinguiculas (any), Primula farinosa, P. 
frondosa, *P. minima, *P. Wulfeni, P. 
Munroi, P. Cockburniana, P. rosea, any of 


of ultimate 


I HAVE seen 
Cyclamens and Crocuses in GARDENING, 


formed by the bright yellow blossoms of 
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the *Ramondias, *Ranunculus alpestris, 
*R. amplexicaulis, *R. parnassifolius, 
*Silene acaulis, S. Hookeri, S. Pumilio, 
any of the *Soldanellas, *Viola cenisia, 


and *Omphalodes Lucilix. Of some of 
those marked by an asterisk it may be 


possible to obtain seed, though as so much 
success in~ seedling raising 
hinges on the seeds being sown almost as 
soon as ripe, a start is suggested with 
plants, from which presently you could 
raise your own.] 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTHDR-FLOWERING CROCUSBES. 
“J. Cornhill’s’’ motice of 


February 23rd, page 81. Will he please 
tell me whether the Crocuses named are 


specially early—more so than the common 
yellow ? : 
the small lilac-veined Crocus, which I have 


Can he also tell me where to get 


dug up on the slopes of the Alps, but_have 
now, unfortunately, lost ?—Crcit F. Parr, 
Herts. 

[I can only say that*they bloom in 
January and February, and are, therefore, 


about two months earlier than what are 


commonly called Dutch Crocuses. * It will, 
therefore, be seen how ‘valuable they are. 
Some of them precede in a general way 
the Aconite and the Snowdrop, and are fit 
companions for the Christmas Rose ; and 
where these do well, I can think of no 
more pleasing garden picture than that 


Crocus vitellinus, the mauve flowersof C. 
Imperati, and the pure white blooms of 
the Christmas Rose. Grow them in a 
cosy corner protected from cold winds. 
These winter-blooming Crocuses should 
spring from a bed of verdure of some 
kind, as they bloom at a time when we are 
sure to get stormy weather, which knocks 
down the flowers; and although they rise 
up again, their beauty is in some degree 
tarnished. I can think of nothing better 
than some of the Sedums, such as 8S. acre 
and S. anglicum, the verdure of which 
would serve the twofold purpose of show- 
ing up their beauty and preserving it in 
bad weather. It is certainly best.to plant 
them in a sheltered place, where they are 
screened from easterly and north winds. 
As they belong to a class of hardy bulbs 
that do not need transplanting frequently, 
the soil should be very sweet and free. 
If at all heavy a liberal addition of de- 
composed vegetable matter should be 


added, and a top-dressing of the same |’ 


given annually. I cannot say what the 
‘“ small lilae-veined Crocus dug up on the 
slopes of the Alps”? may be, but perhaps 
some reader can tell us.—J. CoRNHILL. } ie 
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SMALL GARDENS. 


Owners of small gardens have no wide 
stretches of Grass or few. spaces in front 
of shrubberies in which to try the natura- 
lisation of Daffodils on a large scale, but 
even these have generally a few nooks and 
corners which would be all the better for 
prightening, and it is in these that Daf- 
fodils, combining the characteristics .of 
rather small growth, good quality, and 
cheapness, are always welcome. ‘They 
may be selected for the different sites ac- 
cording to their height and habit of 
growth. N. minimus is a favourite on ac- 
count of its earliness, but lacks the re- 
fined beauty of its successor N. cyclami- 
neus, decidedly one of the little gems of 
the family. This will hold its own in a 
small nook for many seasons, not increas- 
ing to any extent, but sufficient to warrant 
the experiment of leaying it alone. This 
is also true later in the season of what 
might almost be termed a Jarge N. cycla- 


panion to it in the Leedsi section. 


‘the nurseryman. 
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miueus, su far, at any rate, as its trumpet 
is concerned—viz., Johnstoni Queen of 
Spain, a variety that has been in com- 
merce many years, but is still somewhat 
rare in gardens. Small colonies of this 
show to great advantage in short Grass. 
In the white trumpets, N. albicans com- 
bines cheapness with fair quality, and 
sturdy and compact, but not over strong 
growth; and Mrs. Langtry is a good com-. 
In select- 
ing a few yellow trumpet, bicolor, and in- 
comparabilis forms on a small as well as 
a large scale, it is advisable to pick the 
sorts that vary considerably in their time 
of flowering, beginning with Golden Spur, 
Victoria, and Bakewell, in their respec- 
tive sections. ; 

A few places must, of course, be left for 
the late N. poeticus, one of the best, if 
not the best, of all for naturalising; in- 
deed, the comparison between this May- 
flowering Narcissus and the many sorts 
which, when planted out and left to them- 
selves, only just manage to survive year 
after year, is both interesting and remark- 
able. All the above sorts have, from a 
flower standpoint, of course, been super- 
seded by many now in commerce, but they 
are still good enough to retain their place 
in catalogues, and all, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Bakewell, have the merit of 
being exceptionally cheap. Those who 


have some of the dwarfer Tufted Pansies - 


in small beds in the flower garden—and 
there are few brighter or more enduring 
flowers for the ‘purpose—might plant a few 
of the latest Daffodils amongst them, with 
due regard, of course, to the association 
of colour. This breaks the flat appear- 
ance of the beds, and there is nothing in- 
congruous in the mixture. - BE. B.S. 

_ Hardwick. 


. THEH DOUBLE LYCHNIS. 
THE seyeral contributions which have of 
late appeared all agree as to the: excellent 
attributes of the well-known Lychnis Vis- 
caria splendens plena. As it stands alone, 
whether. for colour, dwarfness, or the time 
of its flowering—in either respect or col- 
lectively having no equal among the host 
of hardy flowering plants the year through 
—it would have been surprising had it been 
otherwise. Always ranking high, it was 
one of those plants which entered freely 
into any select dozen of dwarfish-growing 
perennials when the selection was left te 


ago I was growing itt on an extensive scale 
for cutting for market, and none of the 
herbaceous plants grown for that purpose 
were more completely cleared off than the 
Lychnis named. It was also freely exhi- 
bited, and took the fancy of many. The 
nursery beds of it in flower were a pic- 
ture, and in other ways the plant adver- 
tised itself and became very popular. A 
richly-coloured form, which was in com- 
merce as L. VY. rubra plena, I: have long 
lost’ sight of. It was not only of greater 
colour richness, the stock-like spike was 
larger and better. 

PROPAGATING.—At page 44 Mr. Clarence 
Elliott says that he. finds ** pulling the 
plants to pieces”? after flowering ‘‘ the 
easiest way to propagate this Lychnis.’’ 


It may be, but I do not consider it the. 


best, a far better way being from cuttings, 
the plants from which are good for three 
years at least. When dividing becomes 
necessary many tufts come away rootless, 
and as these are of practically no plant- 
ing value I invariably made cuttings of 
them, and found the plants raised there- 
from superior to the rest. All that is 
necessary is to strip them off with a heel 
attached and insert without further ado in 
a cold or slightly warmed frame. No other 


class of cutting is the least good of this’ 


Thirty or more years ~ 
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or any other Lychnis. <A dung frame 
when the greater heat has been spent is 
an ideal place, the cuttings rooting in a 
month, when they may be planted out at 
once. In the ensuing year the superiority 
of these cutting-raised plants over divided 
stock will leave no room for doubt. Perio- 
dical division of the plant becomes neces- 
sary because of the high-built, cushion- 
like form of the tufts and the rapid in- 
crease of growth. Without division, the 
larger part of such increase has no pos- 
sible chance of development, and while 
contributing nothing to the floral display, 
may presently. perish from exhaustion. 
HK. H. JENKINS. 





TREE-PHONY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


In all the Peony race there are no greater 
aristocrats than those of the Tree section, 


¥. 
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thing to anticipate and remember when 
its beauty is gone. pares 

Quite hardy: so far as winter frost is 
eoncerned, the young shoots are suscep- 
tible to spring frosts, hence in planting, a 
shrubbery belt having a western or south- 
western exposure should be chosen. In 
woodland places the screening effects of 
the trees would most likely meet their re- 
quirements, while “ thin old orchard 
would be more than beautified by their 
presence. Established pot plants may. be 
put out at any time, preferably in early 


spring, however, in order to make their 
growth in due season, while the ground 


plants would be best planted in Septem- 
ber or thereabouts. Unique-among flower- 
ing shrubs, they deserve to be well 
planted, and a deep bed of soil, well en- 
riched, should © be, ~ prepared. ~ That 


2 


Peony Queen Alexandra. 


4 


none which fascinate the flower lover so 
much. In,achieving this it’ is not size 
only which attracts—albeit they excel all 
others in this respect—but rather the 


“wondrous beauty and delicacy of their 


flowers—of glistening or glittering purity 
here, or of Gossamer-like transparency 
there—and over all a subtle charm or 
colour combine that one finds in no other 
flowers. Little wonder, then, that they 
appeal to those who are favoured to see 
them at their best. They must be seen, 
indeed, ere their beauty can be realised, 
since neither brush nor  word-picture 
could possibly reveal a tithe of that with 
which they are so amply endowed. Ad- 
mirable when afforded the protection of a 
cold house. or given that meed of shelter 
in the open garden where spring frosts 


cannot harm them, their coming is some- 


‘ 
. 





figured has somewhat cupped, satin-white 
flowers, each 10 inches or so across, and is 
one of the most beautiful. Its ample tuft 
of yellow anthers is in fine contrast. 
Lady Sarah Wilson has __ blush-pink 
flowers of giant proportions, with golden 
stamens. Princess of Wales, another of 
the giants, is of sheeny white and blush- 
pink, while Reine Elizabeth, or Elizabeth, 
is fully double, of rosy-salmon colour, and 
one of the most popular of all. 
ii. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Too-much-alike Starworts.—With refer- 
ence to Mr. EH. H., Jenkins’ interesting 
article on Starworts for cutting, which ap- 
peared in your issue of February 16th, . 
should feel very much obliged if he would 


| kindly state in your columns in what way 
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the Pleiad type differs from those of the 
ericoides or vimineus types. If it is 
simply owing to the flowers being a little 
larger and more starry, it would appear 
unnecessary to have the Pleiad type. To 
me, in some of the small-flowered types, it 
is dificult to say where the distinction 
comes in; and certainly in the Novi Belgu, 
Nove Angliz, and in the cordifolius types 
many varieties are too much alike, and re- 
quire eliminating from trade catalogues. I 
agree with Mr. Jenkins as to the good 
qualities of Desire, and by way of a com- 
parison, having beautiful bluish flowers 
with a splendid habit Mr. Arthur E. N. 
Saunders is exceedingly fine. — A. 
SAUNDERS, 


[The Pleiad, ericoides, and vimineus 
types of the Starworts are virtually as 
stepping-stones, the one to the other, dif- 
fering chiefly in minor details with the 
ericoides varieties as the best of them all. 
A. ericoides and A. vimineus are, of 
course, distinct species botanically, though 
it is not improbable in the case of plants 
so readily cross-fertilised by the agency of 
wind or animals that intermediate forms, 
have arisen. ‘Chief among their distinc- 
tive characteristics are the length of the 
foot-stalks of the flower-heads, the de- 
cidedly arching formation of the sprays, 
or, anon, a more plume-like arrangement. 
The broad distinctions of such as cordi- 
folius, Nove Anglize, and Novi Belgii are 
obvious to all, the last-named the only in- 
stance of any great excess in the number 
of varieties. It is true, of course, and 
quite natural that the varieties of eri- 
ecoides, cordifolius, and Nove Anglize ‘do 
approximate to each other in colour and 
possibly in other ways, and where two 
such are in flower at the same time the 
best will generally be found good enough 
for all.—H. H. JENKINS.] 


Soot for herbaceous border.—May soot 
(six months old) be used with advantage 
instead of farmyard manure on herbaceous 
border, which cannot be dug up and 
manured in the proper way? If so, how 
thickly should it be spread round old 
plants and over divided and replanted 
Asters and Tritomas?—IF. 8S. 


[Soot is not, of course, nearly so nutri- 
tious as farmyard manure for the purpose’ 
named, and the fact of its being old or 
stale renders it of still less value. Still, 
you may, if anxious to save the farmyard 
manure «for other and more important 
purposes, use the soot in the manner sug- 
gested. Apply sufficient of it to make the 
surface quite black, and dig or fork it in 
at once.] 


Roses.—It is generally the custom to 
leave Rose beds and: borders alone until 
after pruning has been done; but in the 
course of the week these were lightly 
pointed over. This was partly for the 
sake of tidiness, the beds being near 
walks, and partly owing to the fact that 
the continual rains of autumn and early 
winter had made the soil very soddened. 
By pointing it over, a certain amount of 
aeration will be provided. A writer in 
GARDENING recently expressed his inten- 
tion of shortening back the summer 
growths of his Roses. With this inten- 
tion I am entirely in sympathy, as no good 
ean follow the retention of long shoots, 
knocked about by every wind through the 
winter, and which, after all, are cut back 
in spring. At the same time, cutting back 
should not err on the side of severity, the 
idea being (from my point of view) to 
minimise the danger of the loosening of 
the plants by wind.—W. McG. 


Binding “Gardening Illustrated.” — Sub- 
seribers’ weekly issues for 1917, if sent to this office, will be 
supplied with complete Index and bound in cloth for the sum 
of 4'6, carriage extra, Any missing weekly copies will be 
supplied at the published price, 2d. each ; the Index, if supplied 
alone, will be 6d., post free. Complete Volwmes (with: Index) 
will very soon be ready, price 12/-, carriage paid, Binding 
cases alone, 2/3, post free.—Address. Manager, GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields London, W.C. 2, 
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‘GARDEN FOOD.  - 


»:HBADACHH AND GARDEN ;FOOD. 


¥ surrer from headaches which doctors 
never cure. Why should they be living as 
they do on our ills? An ardent food re- 
former, I found the same difficulty, and 
tried to get over it by the best advice, and 
by some travel abroad and at. home. I 
see Bernard Shaw says. he suffers in the 
same way, and doctors give no. relief.— 
G.-S. 

‘A void— 

Soups and stews, no matler how made 
or from what source, sauces and all 
pappy foods. 

Coarse, London market vegetables— 
Cabbages, Parsnips, coarse Carrots. 

. Over-eating—the greatest. mistake. of 
the vegetarian, who thinks he must make 
ap for flesh in that way. Light food and 
never over-loading the stomach are much 
needed in his case. 

* Sweets, wines, acids of all kinds, jams, 
sours, vinegars, factory sugar. 

Drinking ‘at meals of any liquid, even 

water. Tea, coffee, and cocoa all have 
certain portion of an. alkaloid poison. 
Milk does not agree avith all adults, and 
both it and foods made with milk are 
better omitted. 
- Hours and numbers of meals.—The 
right way is the old English, French, and 
Italian way of the mid-day .meal at 12, 
with light breakfast and supper; in all 
three meals, with rest of five or sia hours 
between each. The needless number of 
meals in English houses is certain to 
lead in the end to disease. WwW. 


SOUPS MADE WITHOUT MBAT. 


WHEN there is-not a. bone or a drop of 
meat stock in the house it is often very 
convenient to know a nice recipe for soup 
which .can be made without either. 


“APPLE souP.—Scraps of oateake ‘(or 
bread if you have it), 1 large tart Apple 
to each } lb. of pieces, a little cinnamon, 
1 teaspoonful: of sugar to each Apple. 
Throw the. bread into cold water and. boil 
tall it us quite soft. It wall take at least 
half an hour, or more, if you happen to be 
using oateake which is old and hard. 
Mash it through a sieve. Cut up the 
‘Apple into little pieces—peeling and cor- 
ing it first, of course—add it to the soup, 
and boil again till the Apple is melted. 
Stir it from time to time with a wooden 
spoon, and put in more water if the soup 
is getting too thick. 

EMERGENCY sour.—l tablespoonful of 
fine oatmeal, 1 cupful of milk, 1 pint of 
boiling water, 1 Onion (finely minced); 1 
tablespoonful of dripping, a little brown- 
ing, pepper and salt. Mix the oatmeal 
smoothly in the milk. Put it into a pan 
with all the other ingredients (the Onion 
must be finely minced). Boil for five 
minutes, stirring all the time. Add the 
browning just at the last. This soup is 
really very nice, and as it takes at most 
ten minutes to make it is a most handy 
recipe to know when you have to get meals 
in a hurry. 

Nursery soup.—This is very good for 
the dining-room:as well, but it takes its 
name from the fact that it is specially 
wholesome. ‘Take 2 Onions, 4 large Pota- 
toes, 1 tablespoonful of ground Rice, 1 
gill of milk, a couple of sticks of Celery 
(af you cannot get celery, a tablespoonful 
of Tomato sauce), pepper and salt. Cut 
up the Onions, Potatoes, and Celery, and 
boil them in a quart of water. Then rub 
through a wire sieve. Mix the gtound 
Rice smoothly in the milk, add it and the 


pepper and salt, Stir wath a wooden 
spoon till the mixture thickens. You can 


add more water if you prefer quite a thin 
soup. The recipe given here makes one 
which is quite thick, 
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ONION AND CHEESE souUP.—2 Onions, 
2 oz. of dripping, 1 teaspoonful of fine oat- 
meal, 1 pint of boiling water, 1 oz, of 
grated cheese, pepper and salt to taste. 
I'ry the Onions in the dripping (they must 
be peeled and sliced first, of course). 
When they are nicely browned, add the 
flour, mix all well together, then add the 
water. Just let the soup come up to the 
boil. Put into the bottom of your soup 
tureen any crumbs of bread, oatcake,. or 
plain biscuit that you may happen 
to thave. Pour the soup over them. 
Sprinkle the grated cheese on top just 
before you send it to table. ‘This soup is 
very delicious. 
on top makes such a change. You can add 
the cheese to any simple soup that you 
like. It goes well, for instance, with the 
nursery soup given ian the former recipe. 

ToMATO souP (a very good soup for a 
cold night, as it 1s goer warming and 
sehr Reo lb. of Tomatoes or 3 table- 
spoonfuls,..of ‘lomato essence, 2 large 
Onions, 2 good sprigs of Mint or a pinch 
of mixed herbs, 2 pints of water, a little 
fine oatmeal for thickening, a small lump 
of dripping or margarine. Peel and chop 
the Onion. Boil it in the water with the 
herbs and Tomato till the Onion is soft. 
Then thicken the soup, adding a little 
more water if it has become too reduced 
during the boiling. Add the dripping last 
of all. A very good seasoning of pepper 1s 
generally liked with Tomato soup. If you 
have red pepper use this, as 1t goes better 
with the flavour of Tomato than the black 
kind does. Ny 

BARLEY souP.—1 oz. of dripping or mar- 
garine, 3 pints of vegetable stock (nicely 
seasoned), 2 oz. of Barley, I dessertspoon- 
ful of fine oatmeal, seasoning to taste. 
Soak the Barley overnight. Next morn- 
ing melt the fat in a large pan and stir 
the oatmeal smoothly into it.. Add the 
soaked Barley and let it all cook for a 
minute, stirring well, then add the veget- 
able stock by degrees. . It is best to warm 
this slightly first. Bring all to the boil, 
and simmer yery gently for an hour, stir- 
ring frequently. Season to taste. 

TurNIP sour.—4 good Turnips, 2 pints 
of vegetable stock or water, 1 gall of milk, 
2 oz. of margarine, 1 oz. of Pea or Rice 
flour, a good teaspoonful of sugar; salt 
and pepper to taste. [ 
and cut imto small ones Put them into 
a pan with the stock or water, margarine, 
sugar, and seasoning. Let all boil 
together until the Turnip is quite soft. 
Mix the flour to a cream with the milk, 
and stir into the soup. Boil for a minute 
or two, stirring well, then simmer for five 
minutes._Home Cookery. 





THE LITCHI IN HAWAII. 


THERE is a good account of the culture 
and use of this food in Bulletin -44, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


The Litchi is one of those tropical 
or subtropical fruits which is just be- 
ginning to attract commercial atten- 
tion outside of China, its native 
country, where it has been. cultivated 
for centuries. To the people who have 
lived upon the shores of the Pacific 
the Litchi Nut is a more or less 
familiar article of food, especially at 
the season of the Chinese New Year. 
Few of those who dwell east of the 
Philippines, however, have seen the 
fresh fruits which, when dried, form 
the Litchi Nuts of commerce. In 
most varieties the ripe fruit has an 
outer shell-like covering of' brilliant 
red, giving a dish of them a striking 
resemblance to large Strawberries. 
The flesh within this tough outer. 
covering is white with about the con- 
‘sistency of a Muscat Grape. Its 
delicious flavour makes the Litehi 
highly. prized by those who are 
familiar with it. 


A little cheese sprinkled: 


Pare the Turnips- 


| taste, 
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' HIstoRY AND DISTRIBUTION.—Refer- 
ences to the Litchi occur in Chinese 
writings produced long before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. Though 
it seems impossible to determine when 
this fruit was first brought under cul- 
tivation, it is very generally admitted 
that it is native to south China. De 
Candolle states that ‘‘ it does not seem 
that any botanist has found it in a 
truly wild state,’ and suggests that 
this may be due to the fact that the 
southern part of China toward Siam 
has been little visited by botanists. 
Long since introduced into India, 
Ceylon, and other parts of the Orient, 
the Litchi now extends to southern 
Japan, Formosa, Australia, and 
Mauritius. In comparatively recent 
years, it has found its way into the 
Western Hemisphere and is grown in 
Brazil and in some of the West Indies, 
though*in the latter region it is rare. 


[The Litchi is an excellent fruit, and 
is of easy culture in tropical lands, 
wholesome and agreeable. For it we most 
depend on other countries, and hope good 
supplies will soon come to our markets. 
There are many warieties.—Ep. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Potato Onion.—I want to try the 
Potato Onion, and cannot get it. It used 
to be a common cottage plant round these 


pare, I am told; now almost extinct.— _ 


}, HLLIoTT, Stevenage, . = 

[This Onion is much grown*in Ireland, 
and said to be used to make the real Irish 
stew. We.grow it and like it.. Any good 


Irish seed’ house, like Messrs. Drummond, 


of Dawson-street, Dublin, or Messrs. 
Power and. €o., of King-street, Water- 
ford, might supply it. The flavour is 
milder than that of the common Onion.— 
Ep.] : 


Pitmaston and Durondeau Pears.— 
‘“‘Bosmere,’”’?. page 53, says of these: “‘I 
ean only say that in my garden I reckon 
Pitmaston the most ‘satisfactory Pear I 
have. The flayour and juiciness: were 
praised by everyone who ate them.” 


[I think  Bogmere”’ has never eaten a_ 


really good Pear if that be his view, Ask 
the experienced fruit men in, Covent 
Garden, like Messrs. Solomon and Garcia, 
what they think of the fruit. Let me 
urge him to get to know Bonne de Malines, 
Comice, Thompson's, Mme. Dupuis, 


‘Beurré Hardy, Olivier de Serres, and he 
-| will take another view of the value of 


Pears. The name Duchess should not be 
stuck on to this soapy Pear, as the true 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, in a climate that 
suits it, is the finest Pear of autumn.—W.] 


Blenheim Orange and its cookery.—I 
read in a recent issue these words: 


‘‘Apples.—No catalogue mentions that. 
Lord Derby Apple is apt to be wanting in 


flavour, or that this defect may be 
remedied by cooking with fruit of brisker 


larly, a note might be added to Blenheim 


Orange that this Apple can be cooked — 
whole (skinned and cored) in an earthen-— 


rare pot, and is quite good in this way 
without added sugar—an important matter 
nowadays.’ I have been stating this 


fact for many years now. I have tried 


all the best Apples, both British and 
American, and there is no need for sugar 
in their use. It would only spoil them. 
Ribston eooks well, both Canadian and 
home-grown fruit. Excellent, _ too, 
D’Arcy Apple; and I dissent entirely from 
the statement of a, number of Apples 
named being far superior to it in flavour. 
—V. > \ 
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such as Barnack Beauty. Simi-. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


A FHBRUARY GATHERING. 


I WENT out on a morning in mid-February 
and gathered the flowers shown in the 
tazza—viz., the: Bayonne Daffodil, Fairy 
Daffodil, Netted - Iris, Scotch. Crocus, 
Sieber’s Crocus, Narcissus minimus, Im- 
perial Croctis, also Iris histrioides.. 


M. G. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Cut shoots of flowering trees and 
shrubs for the house.—On page 87 there 
is a note in reference to the satisfactory 
way in which the blossoms of the Winter 
Sweet will, when the shoots are put into 
water, expand in a room. ‘There are 
others available for the same purpose, 
more particularly among those shrubs that 





A bouquet of winter flowers 


flower in the winter and early spring. 
The Winter Jasmine is one of these, as 
the blossoms will when cut keep fresh for 
some time, the unopened buds developing 
without check. Forsythia suspensa, too, 
is another case in point, its bright yellow 
flowers being as welcome indoors as out. 
Others are the pinnate-leaved -Berberis, 
whose flowers, again, are yellow, while 
the evergreen foliage is particularly hand- 
some. The Japanese Quince (Cydonia 
japonica) is another whose flowers are 


_ very satisfactory under this treatment, the 


blossoms giving us a bright patch of dis- 
tinet colour. The valuable winter-flower- 
ing Rhododendron. Nobleanum will, if the 
trusses are cut just as the early blossoms 
are expanding, form an attractive feature 
for a long time. Many of the early-bloom- 


ing members of the Rose family, especially 


the Almonds and Peaches, readily lend 
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themselves to this treatment, and in this 
way their blossoms can be enjoyed under 
more favourable conditions than at times 
prevail in the open ground during their 
flowering period. The blossoms, borne 
later in the season, are not so satisfactory, 
as, among others, the Lilacs and Haw- 
thorns ‘quickly lose their beauty when cut. 
—K. R. W. 

Aspidistras.—A few days ago. when 
visiting the house of a friend who takes a 
pride in her window plants, she happened 
to mention that her Aspidistras were not 
satisfactory. An examination of the 
plants revealed a state of things which is 
only too common in these plants. They 
had been neglected in the matter of pot- 
ting, and plainly indicated by the matted 
state of the roots that they had used up 
most of tthe soil, and what little remained 
was poor and worn out. There is only 


m tazza. 


one remedy in such circumstances, and it 
is to turn the plants carefully out of the 
pots and divide them, an operation which 
is best done with a blunt-knife, working 
between the roots with care, otherwise 
more harm’ than good is done. Fresh 
/ loam and leaf soil with a little sharp sand 
ought to be used in repotting, and it is 
best to have pots that will hold the roots 
and no more. It is a mistake to overpot 
-Aspidistras, for though it may seem some- 


| what contradictory, these plants are never 


better than when approaching a pot- 
bound state, provided the soil is satisfac- 
‘tory. It is, of course, an advantage to re- 
Move Aspidistras after potting to a 
warmer temperature, as that of a green- 
house; but where this cannot be done, 
then a window where the first sunlight 





falls is the best place for them.—QLra- 
HURST. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dracenas.—Plants which have become 
leggy through the loss of their lower 
leaves may now have the tops removed, 
potted into small pots with a little sand 
at their bases, and put into a propagating 
case to strike. If further Bivore is needed, 
the plants may be shaken out, divested of 
leaves, and, atter notching the stems here 
and there, lay them lengthwise in a box 
and surround and cover them with leaf- 
mould. In due course they will break, 
and when the growths are large enough 
they should be removed and put in as cut- 
tings. An alternative method is to: cut 
the stems into inch lengths and lay them 
on their sides in a pan three parts filled 
with a sandy compost, afterwards cover- 
ing them with the same kind of soil. In 








both cases the heat of a propagating case 





Wild Primroses in Japanese pot. 


is required to ensure quick growth. Cut- 
tings of the Crotons most favoured will 
strike readily now, and tthe same with 
Pandanuses in variety if treated in the 
same way as the foregoing. Select for 
cuttings growths thatare well coloured in 
the first instance, and the same with re- 
ears to suckers of Pandanus. Veitchi.— 
Ay W 


Arum Lilies—some enemies. — Very 
beautiful are Arums when grown for 
flowering in the winter and early spring; 
but, like certain other plants, they are 
somewhat. susceptible to enemies. Of 
these, perhaps, green-fly is the most 
troublesome. The best remedy for this is 
vaporising. Too much moisture in the 
house when the spathes are opening often 
causes a check, a leaky roof contribut- 
ing to this. Dryness at the roots must 
‘be avoided, as this is likely to encourage 
green-fly.—TOWNSMAN. 


» 


FRUIT. 
SLEEPINESS IN .PEARS.-", 
Pears are ‘‘kittle cattle” to deal with, 
especially North of the Tweed, as most 
growers know to their cost, and the lack 
of flavour—curiously termed ** sleépi- 
ness’”—is a common trouble. I agree 
with Mr. McGuffog that it can hardly be 
alluded to as a disease, and I think his 
diagnosis in regard to the cause iS 4per- 
fectly correct. That is to say, the evil 
lies in premature gathering. This, how- 
ever, is not the only cause. Stocks, soils, 
and the vagaries of climate must all’ be 





regarded as influences so far as the 
flavour and quality of Pears are con- 
cerned. 


In regard to the satisfactory ripening 
of Pears, it must be admitted that those 
which mature in late autumn and early 
winter are the most difficult to deal with. 
If they are to keep properly and mature 
satisfactorily, they must be gathered just 
when the fruit will leave the tree when it 
is gently lifted with ‘the hand. Apart 
from this, however, Pears are very mate- 
rially influenced by the season, and the 
quality varies to an almost unbelievable 
extent in this respect. Might I suggest to 
Mr. McGuffog that he should try—if he 
has not already done.so—the effect of 
ripening Pears that are inclined to be 
affected with what is termed ‘‘sleepi- 
ness’? in a warm atmosphere. «Let him 
try what 70 degs. will do in a proper 
storage receptacle for the trouble he com- 
plains of. Mr. McGuffog instances 
several varieties which are addicted to 
‘sleepiness’ to a great extent. Let us 
examine them in the order in which he 
gives them. Although William’s is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest of Pears, it is 
a notorious variety for going ‘off’? un- 
less the fruit is gathered at what I would 
term the psychological moment. Beurré 
Giffard is surely not a keeper, and wants 
to be used ripe from the tree. Conseiller 
de la Cour is very variable in quality, and 
is too frequently adversely affected in 
flavour by Climatic conditions, and _ so 
seriously as to make one consider whether 
it deserves to be cultivated at all—at 
least, in Scotland. Marie Louise I do not 
think is a Pear for Scotland at all, and 
its ripening is materially affected by cur- 
rent weather conditions. Its quality is 
rarely ‘‘ brought up’’ by the temperature 
afforded in my district. This isa variety 
I intend to discard as hopeless. I apply 
the same criticism to Pitmaston Duchess 
as I do to Marie Louise. Doyenné Bous- 
sock is famed for its variable quality. It 
wants a fairly moist soil to develop its 
flavour when it is worked on the Quince. 
Another variety, Durondeau, that must 
be aught at the psychological moment 
or it is off in flavour has proved utterly 
worthless with me as a pyramid on the 
Quince. I am discarding it on such, and 
may try it upon Thorn. Of Gansel’s Ber- 
gamotte I can say nothing at present, 
but it is a Pear I have made up my mind 
t6 try. I find, however,, in getting at the 
history of this variety, that there are 
probably two types in cultivation. The 
early form is apparently good; the later 
form worthless. Upon what stock does 
Mr. McGuffog grow Emile d’Heyst? 

Portobello. GEORGE M..'TAyYLor. 


NOTES AND RHPLIES. 

Late-keeping Apples and Pears.—I shall 
be much obliged if someone can give me 
replies to the following concerning Apples 
and Pears:—(1) A list of Apples, both 
dessert and cooking, that will keep the 
longest? Is there any kind that will keep 
sound until May? (2) There ‘are certain 
kinds of Apples that decay in the centre 
before any decay shows on the outsidr, 





eet it impossible to tell b examining 
the bulk which are sound and which not. 


Which kinds does the above refer to? 


Newton Wonder, Wellington; Bramley’s 
Seedling, Annie JHlizabeth, Northern 
Greening, Norfolk Beaufin, and ‘Haster 


ties that keep well for the same period 
are Mannington Pearmain, Lord Hindlip, 


ence, Apples rarely decay in the manner 
mentioned if they are properly matured— 
that is to say, if allowed to hang as late 


de Serres. 
of a 
fourth, fifth, and sixth named varieties 


the resemblance is great. 
two together for comparison often.—W. J. 


Same. 





_ QB) 
A list of some of the best-keeping déssert 
Pears ?—W. J. LOVELL. Ta 


[(1) Of cooking Apples that will keep | 
well from February to May are Alfriston, 


Pippin. The last will keep in a cool store 
till Apples come again. Of dessert varie- 


Brownlee’s Russet, Duke of Devonshire, 
Sturmer Pippin, King’s Acre Pippin, and 
May Queen. (2) According to our experi- 


as is safe to do so before being gathered— 


and if carefully handled and placed with | 


care in a suitable storing place or fruit- 
room. 
of late-keeping Apples and Pears being de- 


layed until the end of October or early: 


in November, according to the locality and 
season. We know of no variety more than 
another addicted to decaying in the way 
youmention. (3) Among the best Pears that 
keep from January to March, and in some 
seasons later, we can recommend Nouvelle 


Fulvie, Winter Nelis, Josephine de 
Malines, Knight’s Monarch, Easter 


Beurré, Bergamotte Esperen, and Olivier 
All will require the protection 
south or south-west wall. The 


should be what are termed double-grafted, 


which any nurseryman who specialises in 


fruit-trees can supply.] 
Apple Woodstock Pippin.—If the three 


authorities referred to by “P. T.,’’ page 
32 
Apple known in Cornwall, and IT under- 
stand also in Devon, as Woodstock Pip- 
pin, they are in error in considering it the 


had the same Apple in mind as the 


same as Blenheim Orange. It ‘has a 


marked resemblance to that fruit, but 
there are i 
later. I 


differences, and it is a_little 
sent a fruit of the Woodstock 


Pippin to a prominent expert, and he said 


it was a distinct type of the same sort as 
the Blenheim, and 
the first seedlings. 


uite possibly ‘one of 
Voodstock Pippin 1s 
just a shade less good than Blenheim, but 
I have had the 


FARMER. 


[Woodstock Pippin, in Mr. Farmer’s 


opinion, may differ from the Blenheim ; 


but for all practical purposes they are the 
Woodstock Pippin, Beauty of 
Hants, and Blenheim Orange, the late 
Mr. Barron, one of our leading authorities 
on fruit, used to consider synonymous, 
and to my knowledge he once disqualified 
in a competition a collection of six dishes 
of Apples that contained a dish of Beauty 
of Hants snd one of Blenheim Orange. 
The name Woodstock Pippin was given 
from the village in which it was dis- 
covered. What need to grow Woodstock 
Pippin if it ‘‘is just a shade less good 
than Blenheim, but the resemblance is 
great’’? Has Mr. Farmer grown the two 
side by side?—P. T.] : 

Vineries.—F uel being dear, those who 
live where a plentiful supply is not to’ be 
had should make up a bed of tree leaves 
to afford the necessary amount of warmth 
during the initial stages of forcing. If 
accommodation can be found for a good 
heap of leaves in_ the vinery, they will 


generate a genial heat, and the moisture | 


given off will serve to hasten the breaking 
of the buds. Modern vineries are not so 
well adapted for this purpose as those of 

vstruction on account of the border 
generally being situated inside ; but this 
difficulty can ie, got over by the use of 
shutters or anything of a like description, 
which can be elevated a few inches above 


We always advocate the gathering 














|they are supported with stakes. 
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the surface of the border, and capable of 
carrying the weight of the leaves. Oa 

apd Beech Jeaves are the best for the pur- 
pose, and the bed ‘should ba tarned now 
and again and added to ais occasion re- 
quires, for which purpose a good-sized 
heap should be held in reserve outside. 
Inside horders should be tested, and well 
moistened with water at a temperature of 
&5 degs., if necessary, doing this before 
the hotbed is made -up. 
should have the upper parts of the rods 
lowered till they are just below the level 
of the lowermost spurs to ensure an evel 
break of buds. A, W. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


—— 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In BLOOM Marcu 5TH:—Daphne Blagayana, 
D. Mezereum, Andromeda japonica, A. 
floribunda, Forsythia (in variety), Ribes 
sanguineum, Berberis japonica, Coronilla 
glauca, Prunus Pissardi, Garrya elliptica, 
Lonicera fragrantissima, Azara~ micro- 
phylla, Cydonias, Laurustinus, Osmanthas 


Delavayi, Hricas (in variety), Polygala 
Chamebuarus wvars., Primula denticulata, 


P. d. cashmeriana, Anemones (in variety), 
Narcissus minimus, N. maximus, N. pal- 
lidus precox, N. Tazetta, Snowdrops (in 
variety), Muscari (Grape Hyacinths) (in 
variety), Scilla sibirica, S. bifolia taurica, 
S. amena, Chionodoxas (in variety), Bry- 
thronium Dews-canis .(Dog’s-tooth Vio- 
lets), Cyclamen Coum, Hyacinthus 
zureus, Crocus (many species and varie- 
ties), Iris histrioides major, I. stylosa, 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum, Aubrietias 
(in variety), double and single Arabis, 
Iberis, Violets (in variety), Primroses, 
Polyanthus, Omphalodes  verna, Saxi- 
frages (in. great variety), Viola gracilis, 
Pulmonaria officinalis, Synthyris reni- 
formis, Periwinkles (in variety). 


THE WEEK’S ‘WoRK.—A quantity of 
Tufted Pansies (Violas), struck from cut- 
tings inserted in cold frames last autumn, 
and now well rooted, have been planted 
out to form an edging to a long, rather 
narrow mixed border. They enjoy a cool, 
rich Soil and partial shade; but it is not 
always possible to give them the one or 
the other, so it is best to plant early that 
they may become cctahchet before dry- 
ing weather sets in. They make a grand 
display in the front borders, and are 
bright and interesting for several months ; 
in fact, there are few flowering plants that 
bloom so long and ‘so continuously, pro- 
vided the faded flowers are removed regu- 
larly. A mistake is often made in plant- 
ing Tufted Pansies too closely. A 
distance of 8 inches between the plants 
may be given, and they will fill up the 
intervening spaces long before the flower- 
ing season is over. For a quick display, 
6 inches between the plants will answer 
well. Plant firmly, using a quantity of 


fine, gritty soil to place about the roots 


at the time of planting. Tufted Pansies 
can also be obtained fairly true from seed. 
The seed should be sown at once in pans 
or boxes filled with’ sandy soil. Sow 
thinly, and place in moderate heat, and as 
soon as the seedlings appear stand them 
close to the glass. When. large enough, 
prick the seedlings out into a frame of 
rich, moist, sandy soil, giving each plant 
plenty of room. These should be ready 
for. planting in their flowering quarters 
during May. Another sowing of Sweet 
Peas has been made in 23-inch pots, plac- 
ing the pots in boxes to facilitate moving 
them about. If germinated in a little 
heat they can be immediately removed to 
cold ‘frames, ‘and 
anything like root-bound or drawn they 


will be planted out in the ground repared . 
for them. When 3 inches or 4 inc A hie? 
4 e atlaw 


vantage of sowing in pots is that the 
plants, being raised. in frames, are to a 
great extent exempt from the attacks of 
birds and slugs, and a more satisfactory 


growth and an absence of gaps in’ the. 


border ate obtained with a minimum “of 
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-absolutely essential to success. 


- blinds or nets away from the trees. 
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seeds. China Asters, ‘Ten-week Stocks, 
Phlox Drummondi, Nemesia, Salpiglossis, 
Scabious, etc., may now be sown in cold 
frames. The ‘best plan is to prepare beds 
of light soil 4 inches or 5 inches deep in 
frames, make firm, and then sow thinly 
in rows 1 inch apart. As soon ‘as the 
weather 1s favourable hardy annuals may 
be sown in the open ground. The follow- 
ing will be found both ornamental and 
distinet;—Anagallis (various — colours), 
Bartonia aurea, Brachycome iberidifolia 
(Swan River Daisy), Coreopsis atnrosan- 
uinea, ©. Drummondi, Centaurea 

'yanus minor, Olarkia elegans rosea 
fl.-pl., Delphinium grandiflorum, Godetia 
(various colours), Lavateras, Leptosiphon 
(various colours), Lupins (various colours), 
Mignonette, Poppies (various), and many 
others too numerous to mention here. 
When sowing the seed it is -necessary to 
have an idea of the ultimate size of the 
plant under good cultivation and _ to 
remember that most of the seeds sown 
will grow.  Overcrowding means starva- 
tion and failure. Thinning is tedious, and 
apt to be neglected, and_ transplanting 
cannot be successfully carried out in the 
majority of cases, therefore thin sowing is 
Estab- 
lished beds of Lily of the Valley have been 
cleaned and made tidy, and the plants 
given a good top-dressing of old potting 
soil, leaf-mould, and fowl manure. 

F. W. GALvop. 
Liiford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Apricots.—Protection in some form or 
other should ias soon as the blossoms begin 
to unfold be afforded. In the case of 
blinds, these should be lowered or raised 
as the case may be, or according to the 
methods adopted of moving them out of 
the way so that sunlight has free access 
to the trees in the daytime, each evening 
at dusk, or earlier af frost appears 1m- 
minent, The warmth absorbed by the wall 
will then prevent damage to ithe flowers 
in the event of a few degrees of frost oc- 
curring. For this reason, the wisdom of 
keeping the fruiting-spurs as close as pos- 
sible to the face of the wall is only too 
apparent. After frost there should be no 
hurry to expose the trees to the influence 
of sunshine in case some of the blossoms 
have become frozen. If this is delayed 
until the air becomes warmed by the sun, 
the frozen blooms will have an opportunity 
to become thawed, and probably escape 
damage. A look out must be kept for 
snowstorms, and should there be a likeli- 
hood of such taking place cover the trees 
at once to keep the. blossoms dry. | On 
dull, cold mornings, with the wind blow- 
ing from the north or east, the trees are 
best kept covered until the temperature 
rises. It will do them no harm if they 
have to remain sso all day once in @ way. 
In the case of nets, these ishould be kept 
as taut as possible, then if snowstorms 
occur no great quantity will filter through, 
while the coping-boards will prevent 1t 
from dropping on the trees from above. 
When nets are used doubled or trebled, 
the snow is usually caught in the meshes, 
and in the event of a heavy fall it gathers 
and forms a kind of blanket. Those who 
cannot afford either of the foregoing means 
need not despair, as a good crop of fruit 
has ofttimes been ‘secured by working 
hs of evergreens amongst the branches 
of the trees. These should be so disposed 
that the blossoms are not deprived of light 
and air, also that bees are able to gain 
access to the latter. In the county of 
Hereford the wide, over-hanging eaves of 
old cottages are often alone sufficient to 

protect the trees from frost. 
Protecting other fruit-trees.—Coping- 
boards should now be fixed in position on 





walls against which Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, Cherries, 
and in the case 


and Pears are trained, 
of the first two named 
fruits fix poles dn readiness for ea 


there is a sufficiency of netting, it will also 
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pay to protect the other frurts mentioned 
with it ; if not, recourse can always be had 
to the employment of boughs of evergreens 
in the manner suggested above. In any 
case, no stone should be left unturned in 
endeavouring to procure a good crop of 
wall fruit, which under existing condi- 
tions will be doubly valuable this season. 
‘Preparations for grafting.—Any trees 
which have to be regrafted should, if they 
have already been partly headed back, be 
cut back near to where the scions are to be 
inserted, so that but an inch or so of wood 
has to be taken off with a sharp pruning 
saw and the wounds pared Meee when 
the actual grafting takes place. If head- 
ing back has not had attention, it should 
be done at once, and in doing so leave a 
sufficient number of branches that a new 
head in tthe case of bushes, pyramids, and 
standards is quickly formed. In the case 
of diagonal and fan-trained trees ‘the 
branches should be cut back as near as 
possible to the main stems or where they 
originate at the ‘base, leaving just suffi- 
cient wood on which to work the scions. 
Cordons should be cut back near to where 
they were originally worked or budded. 
If scions to the requisite number have not 
yet been taken, delay the matter no 
longer, and heel them im under a north 
wall until wanted. These should consist 
of’ stout, ripened growths of last year’s 
production for whip grafting, and of two- 
year-old wood for cleft or wedge grafting. 
Have everything in the shape of clay or 
grafting-wax, raffia, labels, a sharp knife, 
saw, and a chisel for making alerts or 
opening the wood with for cleft grafting 
in readiness so that the operation can be 
proceeded with as soon as the sap is well 
on the move. 
Outdoor covering 


Figs.—The winter 


‘should now be lessened with a view to 


hardening the wood and preventing the 
early fruits from starting to grow prema- 
turely, so that the necessary pruning 
can be performed and the branches re- 
fastened to the wall in the course of the 
next two or three weeks. 

Gloxinias.—The tubers, shaken out and 
boxed a few weeks since, should, as they 
will now have made new roots, be potted. 
Use clean, well-drained pots of a size large 
enough to. accommodate the tubers, with 
space to work the compost in round them. 
Pot moderately firm in a mixture of one- 
half peat, one-half turfy loam pulled to 
pieces by hand, a little leaf-mould not in 
too decayed a condition, and: a liberal 
quantity of silver sand. Until the roots 
take ahold of the new soil water carefully, 
and stand the pots where there is a little 
bottom heat to give them a good start. 
After this they should ibe placed in a light 
position in a warm greenhouse, keeping 
the surroundings moist, but do not syringe 
overhead, otherwise the foliage may be- 
come disfigured with rust. Young plants 
raised from seed sown in January should 
be pricked off, 2 inches apart, into pans or 
boxes, in a sandy compost containing a 
fair proportion of peat. 

Caladiums.—These should also be potited 
up now into pots \sufficiently large to hold 


the corms, and when well rooted give them. 


a final shift into pots varying in diameter 
according to the size of the plants and the 
purpose they are required for. | Rather 
more loam: may be used than is recom- 
mended for Gloxinias, and both pots and 
crocks should be clean. For the present 
a shelf in the stove will provide -suit- 
able quartens for them. Until they begin 
to root freely water must be carefully ap- 
plied. ° ls 

Pe Hippeastrums.—The main lot of bulbs 
should now be taken from their resting 
quarters and either be shaken out and re- 
potted, or top-dressed, after removing as 
much of the old surface soil ais can be done 
safely—i.e., if they have already begun 
making new roots. A warm greenhouse 
temperature will suffice for them. 

- Cyclamens.—Young plants from seed 
sown last September and October should 
be shifted on into 6-inch and 7-inch pots 
before they become pot-bound, New or 
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clean pots, well drained, should be em- 
ployed, and in the former case steep them 
well beforehand. For compost use two- 
thirds good turfy loam, one-third leaf- 
mould, a little mortar rubbish in a fine 
state, some well dried cow manure, and a 
good quantity of silver sand. Pot firmly, 
and keep the base of the corms just below 
the surface of the soil. Until roots take 
possession of the new compost stand the 
plants on a shelf where a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. is maintained. 

Rose pruning.—This, so far as plants 
trained 6n house and other walls, also 
those taained on arches, arbours, etc., can 
now be undertaken, after which whatever 
may be required in the way of mailing and 
tying should be carried out. 

Onions.—The site where the seed is to 
be sown should now be got ready, so that 
the seed may be got in the first favourable 
opportunity. If still in a rough state as 
a result of winter digging: the surface 
should be well dressed with ashes resulting 
from the burning of garden refuse, or soot, 
and then. forked over to the depth = of 
3 inches or 4 inches. When dry enough, 
tread the surface more or less, according 
to the nature of the ‘soil, to obtain a firm 
seed, bed, and draw drills 1 foot apart and 
3 inch in depth. After sowing the seed, 
cover in the drills with the feet, tread the 
soil firm, and rake the surface level after- 
wards to give a good finish. Unless the 
weather promises to continue fine, too 
much ground should not be prepared in 
advance. On light, sandy soil, it 1s neces- 
sary to roll the bed after the seed is sown 
to render it sufficiently firm. A. W 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—The necessary 
pruning and training of these are now com- 
pleted. The trees promise well, the wood 
and blossom-buds both hardy and \sturdy. 
No time must now-be lost in protecting 
the trees against spring frostis and sudden 
outbursts of stormy weather in the way of 
snow, sleet, and hail, as well as cold rains. 
To do this, some urge the necessity of 
wall copings (glass or otherwise). That 
they answer very well, I readily admit ; 
but they are not absolutely necessary. 
have none, and do not want them. Per- 
haps if I had them red-spider would be 
troublesome, now it is not. My plan of 
protection is to fix in a transverse fashion 
some long rods (10 feet to 12 feet), secur- 
ing them to the top wire, and fixing them 
in the soil, at about 4 feet from the’ wall. 
These, placed at 8 feet apart, are secured 
by two horizontal lines of tarred string. 
Then three thicknesses of square mesh 
netting are stretched upon the rods, and 
the work is done. No frost or fall of any 
kind can then injure the bloom to any 
serious extent—at least, this is my experi- 
ence. 

Cherries and Plums.—In many gardens 
it is necessary on open walls to cover both 
Cherries and Plums, not so much from 
frost as from birds, which are particularly 
fond of the Cherry. The Cherry, though 
it blossoms early, if covered too much 
often loses the fruits, and the trees are 
soon infested with aphis. To obtain as 
much warmth from the wall as possible, 
it is well to keep the trees spurred in 
close. Another point worth noting is that 
cold east winds are bad for these fruits, 





‘so that if some slight protection is given 


the effects of the wind are minimised. 
Grafting.—In a general way, gardeners 
gain nothing by raising their own trees, 
and may profitably leave this in the hands 
of nurserymen. However, it is sometimes 
desirable to regraft inferior kinds of 
Apples, Pears, etc., with approved varie- 
ties; and this, provided the trees are 
young and in other respects satisfactory, 
may often be done with advantage, 
although it'is not advisable in this way to 
attempt the renovation of such trees as 
are declining in vigour. It is far better to 
grub them up, properly prepare the soil, 
and plant young trees. The proper time 
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for grafting is when the buds begin to ex- 
pand and the sap is in motion. What- 
ever mode of grafting is adopted, it should 
be quickly done, and the air be completely 
excluded from the union. 

Chrysanthemums.—Pot on rooted cut- 
tings before they become pot-bound, and 
place them on a coal-ash bottom in a pit 
near to the glass. Keep the pit close for 
a day or two, and lightly shade the plants 
during the hottest part of the day till they 
have recovered from the check. A good 
hatch of cuttings may now be rooted for 
flowering in G-inch pots. — These are in- 
valuable for grouping. The dwarf, free- 
growing varieties should be selected for 
this purpose. 

Ferns.—T'hese now need repotting or 
top-dressing. Those which are already in 
large pots will thrive undisturbed for 
several years, provided they are in a 
healthy condition. When such_ plants 
show signs of deteriorating they should be 
repotted. A suitable compost for Ferns 
is one consisting of loam and peat in equal 
parts, leaf-mould, crushed charcoal, and 
sand. Place the plants, after potting, in 
a warm, moist atmosphere, and shade trom 
bright ‘sunshine. 

Amaryllis (Hippeastrums).—Plants that 
have finished flowering are given a feed 
occasionally to assist in the development 
of the foliage and the building up of the 
bulb. This must be continued throughout 
the growing period until the leaves begin 
to turn yellow. March is the most im- 
portant month in the whole year for work 
in the vegetable garden, and much de- 
pends on the care and management 
afforded the vegetables at this season as 
to the ultimate success of the various 
crops. If from any cause work which 
should have been done last month has been 
delayed, do it at once, whether it relates 
to the preparation of the ground or nurs- 
ing on the early crops. 

Leeks.—The main sowing of these 
should now be made on an open and rather 
rich plot, sowing in drills drawn at 1 foot 
apart, and 1 inch deep. The ground in- 
tended for this crop should be trenched 
and well manured in autumn and allowed 
to remain rough throughout the winter. 
At the time of planting, deep drills, 
15 inches apart, should be drawn with a 
hoe, and the Leeks planted 10 inches 
apart with a garden dibber, As soon as 
the plants are established, give liberal 
waterings with quid manure. A fre- 
quent stirring of the soil will fill up the 
drills and produce blanched stems of suffi- 
cient size for ordinary purposes. LHarlier 
plants raised in boxes and pricked off anto 
other boxes should be kept in a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. in a position close to the 
glass, and air given in abundance on all 
favourable occasions. A sowing of Early 
Snowbadl 

Turnip will now be made on a warm 
border, and small sowings for succession 
made weekly during March and April. 
soon as the seedlings appear they are 
given frequent small dustings of soot to 
preserve them from birds and other pests. 

Yo other early: Turnip is ‘so white, solid, 
and delicately flavoured as this. It is 
free from coarseness,-and poor or badly- 
formed roots are few. It is compact in 
growth, has a short top, and clean, single 
tap-root, which many others have not. A 
sowing of 

Radishes will also be made on a sheltered 
border. To obtain crisp ~ and = juicy 
Radishes they must be grown where the 
soil is both rich and deep. Richness of 
the soil will hasten growth and retain the 
necessary moisture. © Radishes grown on 
poor, dry ground soon become tough and 
uneatable. Other seeds to sow comprise 
Brocolli (Self-protecting and Snow’s 
Winter White), Brussels Sprouts, Summer 
Cabbage, Red Cabbage, Early Savoys, 
Spinach, Lettuce and other salads. The 
Cabbage tribe, other than those enu- 
merated above, should not be sown until 
the end of the month, as if sown earlier 
the plants become drawn in the seed-beds, 


As‘ 
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and receive a severe check when trans- 
planted to their permanent quarters. 
Tomatoes.—Seed should now be sown 
for open-air culture. Many condemn the 
early sowing of open-air Tomatoes ; but my 
experience is that it 1s much better to 
raise the plants tolerably early in the year 
and pot them on into larger pots, thus 
securing strong, sturdy, short-jointed 
plants, which will make headway when 
placed in their permanent quarters, and 
give good crops that will ripen properly 
hefore the rainy season sets in, which it 
frequently does in September, resulting in 
wholesale cracking of the fruit and indif- 
ferent quality. The chief cause of failure 
with Tomatoes grown in the open is the 


inability of the grower to get the plants: 


out early enough. Consequently, the 
fruits are late in setting and swelling, and 
are often only just colouring’ when over- 
taken by inclement weather. The fact is 
that, unless in extra warm localities and 
sheltered situations, Tomato growing, 
other than on walls or board fences, is not 
worth the trouble. Good varieties for 
outdoor culture are Carter’s. Sunrise, 
Sutton’s Best of All, and. Princess of. 
Wales. F. W. G. 





SCOTLAND. 


Selaginellas.— After the repotting of 
Ferns is completed, iit is customary to look 
over Gelaginellas and  Lycopodiums. 
These are useful in many ways, chiefly, 
however, for finishing the edges of stag- 
ings in plant-houses and for furnishing 
bare spaces. While both families can be 
grown well in pots, the Selaginellas are, 
perhaps, more effective in shallow pans, 
and they are equally easily increased by 
division, ' 

Carnations.—Cuttings taken at this 
time will root freely. They will do so very 
quickly if placed in pans of pure sand and 
placed upon boards on flues or hot-water 
pipes where the heat is regular and con- 
stant. The conditions as regards mois- 
ture in the case of Carnation cuttings 
must be equable. : 

Bulbous greenhouse plants.—At this 
particular time Himantophyllums may be 
expected to be in bloom. These fine 
plants, also known as Cliviias, require to be 
given as much light as possible, otherwise 
the blooms are apt to be pale in colour. 
A batch of well-ripened Amaryllis bulbs 
may now be potted up for succession. 
These will, naturally, come away more 
quickly if given a stove temperature; but 
if there is no particular hurry for the 
spikes they will do equally well if grown 
in a warm greenhouse. Seedlings are 
easily raised, and such from a good collec- 
tion will be almost as good as expensive, 
named varieties. Vallota purpurea 1S 
another favourite greenhouse bulbous 
plant, and, like many others, blooms more 
freely when in a pot-bound condition. A 
little-of the top soil may, however, be re- 
moved at this time, and replaced with 
fresh material. | Quite cool treatment 1s 
best for V. purpurea, and if removed to 
cold frames in April, the plants may be 
left there until the flower-stems begin to 


push—generally, under the conditions 
mentioned, in late August. . Nerines, 


which have hitherto been kept freely 


watered, now give indications of ripening. 


The supply of moisture will, therefore, be 
decreased gradually, and when the foliage 
dries off water will be withheld altogether. 
A well-exposed shelf in a greenhouse is a 
suitable place on which to ripen these 
showy plants, and during the summer the 
pots may with advantage be placed in the 
full sun at the foot‘of a warm wall. — 
Marguerite Mrs. Saunders.—This fine 
Marguerite is very useful in beds or in 
borders during the summer: _Unfortu- 
nately, plants do not throw the right kind 
of cuttings at all freely during autumn. 
Tt becomes necessary, therefore, to cut 
back a few plants and to lift and pe them. 
These, kept cool, but free from frost dur- 


ing the winter, if now brought into a’ 


moderately warm house will soon throw 


ferable to use the shears. 


ain large borders where the clumps have 


‘particularly~in the case of those which 
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plenty of. excellent cuttings. These, 
shipped off with a heel and placed in the 
propagating case, will soon root, and can — 
be boxed off. : etal 
_ Cuttings.—Such greenhouse plants as it 
is intended to increase ought now to be — 
warmed up a little in order to ensure fresh 
young shoots for euttings. Such shoots — 
are always much more satisfactory than 
those which are more slowly produced. If — 
it is not convenient to use the propagating 
case for such things, they will strike 
readily in pans or hoxes of sandy soil 
placed on boards over the hot-water pipes. 
Cuttings of hardy Chrysanthemums, espe-~ 
cially, are speedily dealt with in this way, | 
and should there be any late cuttings of 
greenhouse varieties required they may be 
handled in a similar way. a 
Ivy.—Where there is much Ivy cutting 
to do on walls and other places, a begin- 
ning may be made at any time. This is 
generally done by means of the shears ; 
but where neatness is not particularly — 
necessary, the work can be much more 
quickly done’ by using an ordinary reap-  ~ 
ing-hook. The speediest way at the pre- § — 
sent time is the best; but where there is 
Ivy on the mansion, it is, perhaps, pre- 
Cutting ought, 
of course, to be done on a still day. 
Verges.—Another piece of work which 
is usually done at or about this time is 
the annual trimming of Grass verges. 
This is very precise work ; but, while some 
require the aid of the line to make a good ~~ 
job, an old and experienced hand can cut 
quite as well and much more quickly with- 
out it. The trimmings ought not to be © 
wasted. Here, these are either wheeled 
to a break or to flower borders which yet 
remain to be dug, and in which they are 
buried, or they are taken to the turf hill. 
Hardy-flower borders.—The hardy-flower 
borders again begin to be interesting. 
The early spring-flowering bulbs advance 
apace, but they are a little later than 
usual. Among herbaceous plants gener- 
ally, movement is noticeable, and in a’ 
short time one of the most pleasant phases 
of these borders will be seen. That is, of 
course, the effect. of the springing stools— — 
the reds and purples of Peony stems, the 
bronze of Hoteia japonica, and the various 
shades of green being highly ornamental —: 







os 


attained to some size. There is yet time 
to divide or to replant the majority of —— 
the more robust growers should such work 
remain tto be done. “Se 
Wall fruit-trees.—The advancing season 
is influencing buds upon wall trees, and a. 
rather close look round has been given to 
them in the course of the week. The buds 
upon Peaches and Nectarines are rapidly. 
plumping up. There are no signs of bud- 
dropping, buds are numerous, and the out- 
look is in the highest degree promising. ~~ 
Plums, too, are well budded, not so ad- 
vanced, of course, as is the case with 
Peaches, but sufficiently so. Apples are 
equally satisfactory ; and the fruit-buds of. 
Pears are mbving rapidly. In the case of 
the Pears, the critical time is at hand, 
more especially in the case of such trees 
as are on the Quince. Naturally shallow 
rooting, this stock is very liable to, suffer 
from insufficient moisture, and it is safe 
to say that in the case of many trees upon 
the Quince the lack of fruit as. directly, 
attributable. to’ dryness at the root. 
Therefore, even should the soil appear to 
be fairly moist, from this time onward it 
ig advisable to give the trees occasional 
drenchings with soft water. _Mulchings, 
of course, conserve moisture and check 
evaporation; butitisnotalways practicable — 
to apply these just at this time. In any case, 
trees on the Quince must have moisture, — 


is 
~ 


grow upon walls protected by copings of 
glass or slates. _ . a ee 
-Horseradish.—This is a good time to. 
make fresh plantations of Horseradish. _ 
A deep, well-enriched soil is necessary to 
obtain the best results. The thongs _ 
ought to be of medium thickness and as 
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THE GARDEN must FILL the LARDER.—HOW ? 


Your garden can furnish not merely a succession of crisp fresh Vegetables for summer 
use, but also with very little trouble it will provide an abundance of dried Haricot Beans, 
Peas, etc., for use in the winter months. There are many kinds of food which have 
hitherto been so easily imported that their cultivation has rarely been attempted in this 


country. THEY CAN AND MUST BE GROWN NOW, 


RYDERS foresaw the present seed shortage as far back as 1915, and have made the most strenuous efforts to have 
produced by their expert growers in all parts of the world very large quantities of specially suitable stocks of 
FOOD SEEDS which are of priceless value in the present crisis. 


As long as these stocks hold out they are entirely at the disposal of the public at the moderate prices stated 
; in their Catalogue. : 


RYDERS SEEDS 


The following and hundreds of other interesting kinds are fully described in Ryders condensed War-time Catalogue— 
sent post free by return to any address on receipt of application :— 


8589. RYDERS WONDERFUL WHITE HARICOT. A clear white plump Bean superior in flavour to the best Butter Bean. 
It cooks splendidly, and the plant produces a prodigious crop. 100 seeds (sow 50ft.), 6d. ; 200, 1/-; 600, 2/6. 
8582. RYDERS DWARF GREEN HARICOT. A very choice kind, cooks deliciously tender, and the Beans are of a most 


pleasing sea-green colour. As easily grown as a French Bean. 150 seeds, 6d.; 350, 1/- 
8584. DUTCH BROWN HARICOT.. The famous Dutch Brown, a celebrated variety. A bountiful cropper. Half pint, 1/- 
8600. CANADIAN WONDER, RYDERS IMPROVED. A splendid strain of this well known and most useful variety. 


Sow in May. Take one or two pickings for the table, and dry remainder of crop for winter. Half pint, |/- ; 











pint, 1/10. 

8686. SUGAR BEET, Ryders Saccharina, {¢ >t 9147, ean a Chinese Gey 
Not only useful for sweetening, abbage. e flavour is muc 
ge ar lie beret RE eerie 
in itself ; per oz., I/-. a 

A pamphlet with every packet HOW IS APRICOT JAM raw, or in sandwiches, or as a 
giving newest proved methods of _ made from Pumpkins ? salad, or cooked. Sown in July 
using for sweetening purposes. WHAT IS “THE VEGETABLE it ees Rape beet Per 

packet, I5d., ., an “. 

9583. SALSAFY — “The Vegetable OYSTER”? | 
Oyster.” A nourishing ane How is it grown and cooked ? 9466. enon Bras ASooninaee : 

z : : : 
proved to bea proltable War. ¢ HOW SHOULD SWEDES de bat Aiss Ciaet ope) Mi 
time crop. Per packet, I4d. 6d., be prepared for table ? flavour and splendid quality. Per 
and |/- (1/- packet sows 100 feet). WHAT IS THE BEST WAY oz., 2/6; per lb., 40/-. 

Lae to cook HARICOTS ? 9521. Onion, Ryders Brown Bedford. 

a eine ie pian te er This and much other useful informa- ‘ quick pay a one ye to 
a c tion is given in the popular Bedfordshire am-~ 
Ravitles Bet eiats RYDERS pion are little deeper in colour. 

Onions.—James’ Keeping, Giant Zittau, A grand keeper. 1 oz., 1/6; 
Bedfordshire Champion, 1/6 per WAR-TIME CATALOGUE. 4 0oz,, 5/6; 8 oz., 10/6; per 
oz. Selected White Spanish, |/-0z. 1+ Sn Ib... 20/28 


-9603. MAMMOTH RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER (for Poultry). A very special strain. Will yield under favourable 


; | 1 4. per Every kind of Vegetable, except ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED AT ONCE. 
- ‘ Ls Peas and Beans, can be supplied CARRIAGE PAID on all orders value 2/6 
2 pkt. in small packets. and over. 





conditions from 600 to 1,000 pounds weight per acre of rich plump seeds. A splendid egg-producing food for 
poultry ; keenly relished by horses and other live stock. | 0z., I/-; 40z., 3/6; 8 oz., 6/-; per lb., 10/6. 


Send to-day for RYDERS 1918 War-time Food-Seed CATALOGUE, 


Post Free on receipt of Post card. 
Edition limited owing to Government Paper Restrictions. 


ee 








RYDER & SON, 7 sifu. "°RWIE“Y ST. ALBANS. 
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straight as possible. The practice fol- 
lowed in these gardens is to make holes 
with a crowbar at intervals of 14 inches, 
to fill these holes with sea sand, and then 
to put the thongs in with the dibber. Ex- 
cellent straight and tender stuff is avaial- 
able in the course of a season. 

Vegetable garden.— More Cabbage plants 
have been put out, and those planted in 
autumn have been looked through, losses 
made good, and a dressing of soot applied. 
Leeks may now be lifted and laid in at 
any time; and, as it is proposed to form 
the. Celery trenches on the quarter occu- 
pied by this crop, lifting will not be long 
delayed. Laying-in will be done in a 
handy border adjacent to a walk in order 
to prevent tramping over soil in wet 
weather. W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





BEES. 





SPRING BPXAMINATION. 


THIs is reckoned to be the most important 
of any examination of hives during the 
year, and it is also the one which should 
be done the most carefully. It is the most 
important inspection because stores are 
likely to be running short, in which 
ease the need of supplying food to pre- 
vent dwindling will be disclosed. If food 
be found to be short, give candy up to the 
middle of March or so, then syrup. The 
conduct of the bees, however, must be the 
deciding factor when to exchange the 
candy for syrup. If they are bringing in 
pollen freely, regularly, and abundantly, 
obviously, syrup may be given to them. 
3ut so long as cold weather continues, or 
is likely to return, it is the height of folly 
to disturb the bees, however much our en- 
thusiasm or anxiety to stimulate breeding 
may prompt one to set a feeder going. In 
ease of doubt, a small cake of candy may 
be introduced quickly under the quilt, 
which is replaced instantly, and all is 
eovered up warmly without the slightest 
delay. Nothing should be done to entice 
the bees to very early breeding, for chilly 
winds, low temperature, raw dampness, 
and little sun may prevail even up to the 
end of April, and if breeding has been too 
much encouraged, chilled brood will 
result. 

Inspection is made for other purposes at 
this time of year—e.g., to see that the 
queens are right—a ‘ticklish ’’ operation 
—and to ascertain whether there are any 
poor, defective, broken, or useless combs. 
Should it be discovered that a stock is 
queenless, never try to re-queen, even if a 
obtainable, which is un- 

queenless stock fo one 


new queen be 
likely. » Unite a 
having a queen. 
These examinations should 
made except on really warm days. Avoid 
exeiting the kees in-any way. A large 
feather moistened with earbolie acid solu- 
tion will keep them down. One of the 
best external signs of a healthy colony at 
this time of the year is the presence on 
the alighting board of dried pollen or bits 
of wax refuse—indeed, any ‘‘ sweepings ” 
which betoken a cleaning up of the hive 
inside. These marks all show that the 
bees are vigorously preparing the vacant 
cells for ovipositing by the queen. 
Without further delay, prepare any 
spare hives in-readiness for spring. clean- 
ing in“ April: These’ should. be - very 
thoroughly cleansed inside by seraping 
and. scrubbing, getting well into tlre 
corners. Lastly, a dressing of disin- 
fectant should’ be applied to the hives, 
placed in the sun or some airy place to 
dry and get free from smell. Repairing 
and painting (outside only) of these 
vacant hives may conveniently be done 
now, if such work was not done at the end 
of Jast summer. BAR He 


never be 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Hydrangeas (2. H.).—If 
the plants did not bloom last year they 
will probably not do so this summer either, 
being starved, and the growth too weak.to 
produce flowers. Supposing large ex- 
amples to be desired, give them a liberal 
shift almost directly, using rich loamy 
soil, made firm, and pots about 4 inches 
more in diameter than those they now oc- 
eupy. When in full growth, and well 
rooted, give them liquid manure freely, 
and towards the autumn harden the 
growth by full exposure to the sun and 
outer air for some weeks. The plants may 
be pruned as required just before start- 
ing; or cuttings may be taken in August, 
and struck in a cool frame witn gentle 
bottom heat. These will bloom well next 
summer. 

Polypodium (Phlebodium) aureum 
(S.. A.  M.).—This as from tropical 
America, and though a stove Fern, it is 
one of the most useful for house decora- 
tion, and is largely grown for market. It 
should be grown in a rich, loamy compost, 
and will take up a considerable amount of 
water; but the fronds should not be 
wetted. It will make more rapid growth 
in the stove. It may also be grown in a 
cool greenhouse, and if the temperature 
does not fall below 45 deg! the fronds will 
keep in good condition through the winter. 
If exposed ito cold for a short time the 
fronds will. become black as soon as put 
into warmth again. It ds not too late to 
sow the Begonia seed. The germination 
will be doubtful if held over till next year. 
The only way to get rid.of the Celandine 
is to remove it and bury it deeply in some 
other part of the garden, or throw it on a 
heap of burning rubbish, bringing in fresh 
soil to take’ the place of that removed. 


FRUIT. 

Sheltering Peach-tree (/. //.).—Pro- 
tecting.a Peach-tree. when in. bloom in the 
spring should only be resorted to when the 
weather is frosty or likely to be so. When 
the weather is open, the more exposed the 
better. Too much covering has a tendency 
to weaken the blooms, which need, when 
open, all the light they can get. The best 
material is tiffany. This is of a soft 
cottony texture, and like close netting ; 
yet while catching fallen moisture and 
frost, does not so much obstruct the pais- 
sage of light as some other materials do. 
A Jong roller used at the top of the wall 
under a good cover, so that the protection 
can be drawn up in the morning, answers 
well. A few long stakes should be fixed 
to the top of the wall, and 2 feet ont at 
bottom for the blind to run over and keep 
it from the tree. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

A. H, Maude.—Thoroughly clean the 
various tools, and then rub them over with 
a piece of rag dipped in paraffin, or an 
oiled rag will answer the same purpose. 
When putting away garden tools, have a 
place tor each one, and each one an its 
place. Nandour.—Due, no doubt, to 
the intense heat. Had. you opened the 
Seakale pots for an hour daily to get rid 
of the rank jsteam, all would have been 
well. David Williams.—See reply to 
“W.S.,’? re ‘Globe Artichokes poor,’’ in 
our issue of March 9th, page 122. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruits.—//. (.—Apples: 1, 
Bramley’s Seedling; 2, Newton Wonder ; 











3, Northern Greening ; 4, Alfriston. 
Clara S. Hadwen.—Apple Wellington, 
syn. Dumelow’s Seedling. kK, Rk. S.— 


Apples: 1, Sturmer Pippin; 2, Adam’s 
Pearmain; 8, Scarlet. Nonpareil; 4, Lord 
Burghley. Pear.—Pears; 1, “Winter 
Nelis; 2, Bergamotte d’Esperen; 3, Nou- 
velle Fulvie; 4, Olivier des’ Serres. 








R. Russell.—So far as cam be judged from 


the single fruits you send us, your Apples 


are as follows: 2, Newton Wonder; 14, 
Annie Elizabeth; 6, Not recognised gin Dy 
Lemon Pippin. Kindly send a piece of 
wood that is injured as you say, and we 
will do our best to help you. ; 


30th Season. 


Mrs, FYM’S FAMOUS PLANTS 


ALL POST FREE. 

Strong, Sturdy Plants, wintered in the open.— 
Spring Cabbage, EES | phar a Leeks, Brussels Sprouts, 
Tripoli Winter Onions, Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, Savoys, 
Broccoli, Sprouting Broccoli, Curled Scotch Kale, Asparagus 
Kale, Cottager’s Kale, Thousand Headed Kale, Perpetual 
and Prickly Spinach, 2/- 100. 

Caulifiowers, early, mid, and late. Strong, autumn 
sown, and transplanted from cold frame, 20, 1/4. 

Shallots, 20,1/4. Parsley, 20, 1/4. Sage, Thyme, Mint, 
12, 1/4. Marjoram, 6, 1/4. Seakale, 6, 1/4. Rhubarb, 6, 1/4. 
Onion sets, very scarce, 100, 2/4. 

Tomato plants for early fruiting. — Kondine Red, 
Ailsa Craig, Holmes Supreme, Carters’ Sunrise 6, 1/-3 12, 1/9. 

Broad Bean plants, 30, 1/4. Eating Pea plants, 


0, 1/4, 
Primula malacoides, in bud, lane plants; Her- 
baceous Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Stocks, d and White 
Tobacco, Schizanthus, 12, 1/4, 

Sweet Pea Plants, 30, 1/4. ‘ 

Wallfiowers, single, mixed and alpine dwarf, 30, 1/6. 

Antirrhinums, large, bushy, autumn-sown, and trans- 
platen dwarf, mid, or tall, all colours, separate or mixed, 
6, 1/-. 

Pansies, splendid varieties; grand plants, 12, 1/4. 

Magnificent Hardy Perennials, Rockery, Spring Bedding, 
Greenhouse, Vegetable Plants, etc. . 


NEW CATALOGUE now ready, free on application, 


MRS. PYM, F.R.H.S., 


2, Vine House, Woodstone, Peterborough. 


Reliable SEEDS Give 
Abundant Crops. 


PEAS.—Gradus, Thomas Laxton, Alderman, 
Senator, ls. 6d. pint ; 10d. 4 pint. 
Peas Stratagem, Wm. Hurst, The Lincoln, 
sire tbe and American Wonder, ls. 10d. pint 5 
s. § pint. v 
BEANS.—Bunyard’s Exhibition, 1s. 2d. pint; 
Early Long Pod, Green Windsor, Broad 
Windsor, 1s. pint; } pint, same rate. 
Scarlet Runners, 2s. pint; 1s. 3d. 4 pint. 
Canadian Wonder, 3s. art. ; 1s. 9d. pint; 1s. 4 pint. 
Spring Onions,. Carrots, Turnips, large 
Onions, Radish, Lettuce, Cabbage, and Cauli- 
flower Seeds, etc., supplied in 1d., 3d.,and 6d. Packets 
Large variety. Price per ounce on application, 
5s. orders carriage paid. No waiting. 


GREEN’S, Seedsman, DARWEN. 


EAKALE. — Quite hardy. Plant now: 

‘Market. variety. Prepared sets, 2s. 6d. per 100; 50. 
ls. 6d. Free for cash with order. Printed cultural direce 
tions. —C,. O. FIELDER, Market Grower, Bridge House, 
Tewkesbury-road, Cheltenham. 


IOLAS FROM SCOTLAND for _ best 

results. Blue, white, yellow, lavender, or/mixed, 12, 

2s. 3d. ; 25, 38 3d.; 50, 6s.; 100, 10s. 6d., post free. Fancy 

Pansies, named, our selection, 12, 3s.—M. CUTHBERT- 
SON & CO., Rothesay. 


RUIT TREES.—Fruit-bearing specimens, 

true to name. Cordon Pears a speciality. Call or 

write for directions to the Nursery. — WILL TAYLER, 
Hampton, Middlesex, 


ILBERTS AND COBS for Nut Walk,— 

- ~ Strong fruiting bushes of the best varieties, 6—7 feet, 

10s. dozen; for 703, 100 packed and carriage paid. — WLLI, 
TAYLER, Hampton, Middlesex. 


FABLY TOMATO PLAN'TS.—Condine Red 
f is the best of all to grow; grown by all the leading 
growers; 25 1s. 6d , 50 2s. 6d., 100 4s. 6d. free.—S. G. LEIGH, 
Broughton, Hants. 


QEED POTATOES. — Grown on the silt 
lands of South Lincolnshire, from sound, healthy 
Scotch stocks. Wor small and large quantities, apply to— 
J. &. JOHNSON, Potato Grower, Long Sutton, Lincs. 


PRIMROSES, double white, 12, Is. 4d. ; 
double mauve, 12,2s. Lily of Valley, 50, 1s. 6d. Blue- 

bells, 100, 1s. 64. Wood Anemones, 100, 1s. 6d. Post free. 

Strong plants.—KATIE, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


ENTIANA ACAULIS.—Good plants, three 
pence each, postage paid on 1 dozen plants. Apply— 
MRS. STAMER, Underhill, Oswestry, Salop. 
SKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS. — 
Splendid vars. List }d4—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 
Keswick. 
ENTIANA VERNA, 12 large clumps, 5s. 
free. 6 Osmunda Regalis, 3s.; 3 Crested Osmunda, 3s. 
—P. B. OKELLY, Botanist, Ballyvaughan, ireland, i 
LAN D DRESSING, incomparable fertiliser, 


carbonate of lime 70 %, 4s. 9d. cwt., carriage paid.— 
RICHARDSONS, Horace-street, Boston, Lincs. 


ITUATION VACANT. — GARDENER, 


married or single, wanted for gentleman’s house; 3 
miles from Leominster; vegetable and fruit garden about 
l acre; two small glasshouses. Help: given in summer, 
Good wages for suitable man. References required.— 
A. DALBYS, Library, Leominster. a 





















































AN AND WIFE wanted for light garden: 


ing and general housework; to live in. Apply lirst 


place — BURLING & MANSFIELD, 4, Market - road, 


Caledonian-road, N. 
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THE MIXED BORDER. 


May I be permitted to return to that 
perennial subject the mixed border, if 
only to thank ‘‘ W. R.”’ and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell for their helpful and suggestive 
contribution (in GARDENING of February 
16th) towards a satisfactory solution of 
the problem, though I am afraid the pro- 
blem is not one but many, varying with 
the personal equation of him to whom the 
border belongs. <All that your two contri- 
butors write on gardening subjects is full 
of interest, and in essential points I agree 
With them, the necessary allowance being 
made for a difference between their re- 
spective points of view and mine. ‘‘ We 
musteall,” says “Ws R.,” ‘Sput up with 
winter bareness.’? Certainly, with a cer- 
tain amount of bareness,..but what I de- 
sire is to have as little as possible, and 
that little of a particular kind.. A para- 
graph from an article by Sir Herbert Max- 
well, quoted in your issue of January 19th, 
led one to hope that his experience might 
show the way to this desirable minimum. 
The paragraph in question took exception 
‘to a certain October border for its lack of 
various things deemed by the writer essen- 
tial to a satisfactory effect—light and 
shade, variety, mystery, and permanence. 
Assuredly if these qualities can be infused 
into garden design there is not much left 
to be desired. Sir Herbert Maxwell, I 
gather, has achieyed this desirable con- 
summation; and if he, why not another? 
There is no good reason, provided that 
another, in addition to Sir Herbert's taste 
and horticultural knowledge, has also his 
command of space and of the raw material. 
By ‘‘mystery’’ is meant, I take-it, that 
particular quality in a border which makes 
it impossible to guess what lies in the next 
bay, or round the next bend or corner; 
and this we all recognise to be a condition 
essential to that piquancy of interest 
which we desire in our gardens. 
den can be, in any high degree, interesting 
and stimulating that has not, however con- 
trived, a good deal of this unexpectedness, 
though, as I shall presently show, it is 
much .more easily possible for ‘*;W. R.” 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell to provide this 
element of interest than it is for others 
who work under different conditions. As 
to 
PERMANENCE I am not sure that I quite 
grasp Sir Herbert’s meaning. If by 
the word he means permanence of plan 
and arrangement I am not convinced that 
this is so very essential to the best enjoy- 
ment of a garden. Permanence in. this 
sense seems desirable rather as a saving 
of labour than for any wsthetie reason. 
_Personally, were it not for the tax on one’s 
physical strength, I think I should rather 
enjoy a completely fresh arrangement of 
my borders every season, On the other 
hand, if permanence refers, as I think it 
does, not so much to the arrangement of 
the plants as to a certain characteristic 
quality of the plants themselves, by virtue 
of which an individual flower or shrub 
seems rooted in its place for all time as 
the only proper’ place for it—if that is 
what is meant by permanence, then I sup- 
pose we have the same sub-conscious plea- 
sure when we find this quality in a border 
as we haye when we see it in the everlast- 
ing hills, or, to take something not quite 
so overpowering in its permanence, in an 


Oak or Chestnut, or in a large and well-. 
grown Rhododendron or Magnolia, Per- 
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manhence in this sense is characteristic 
rather of trees and shrubs than of her- 
baceous things, and it is no doubt for this, 
amongst other reasons, that Sir Herbert 
recommends the use of shrubs for the 
mixed border. ‘‘ W. R.’’ thinks ‘* shrubs 
must be kept out,’’ whereas Sir Herbert 
Maxwell thinks it impossible fo obtain a 
** satisfactory continuous effect with purely 
herbaceous plants and bulbs unless. they 
are associated with shrubs.’’ These two 
opinions are not so contradictory as at 
first they.seem to be. ‘' W. R.’’ is satis- 
fied with a border etfect of seven months, 
and believes he can manage to secure this 
without shrubs, as, of course, he easily 
ean. Sir Herbert, on the other hand, re- 
quires twelve months of continuous effect, 
and cannot see his way to this without the 
use of shrubs. I also desire to have a 
continuous twelve months of unbroken 
interest (1 will not say ‘‘effect’’) in my 
borders. At present there is in these a 
blend of Roses (which are shrubs), bulbs, 
herbaceous plants, and alpines. With this 
arrangement, however, there is certainly a 
greater lack of interest during the winter 
months—from the end of. October to the 
end of January—than seems to me neces- 
sary and unavoidable, but I am afraid 
that your two distinguished contributors, 
instructive as they are, do not quite enable 
me to find my way out of the wood, for 
this very good reason, that we do not make 
our plans on the same seale. 


S1ZE OF GARDENS.—They think in acres, 
whereas I think in roods. Mine is a good- 
sized cottage garden, not commensurate 
with the demesne of my day dreams, I dare 
say, but, as I feel twenty times a day, 
quite large enough. Even in a compara- 
tively limited area sueh as mine there is 
room for a good deal to be done that is 
worth doing, but there is not enough to 
enable one to realise schemes of design and 
management that are easily practicable in 
spacious gardens like those of Monreith. 
T have no doubt that both *‘ W. RR.’ and 
Sir) Herbert Maxwell are © sufliciently 
catholic in taste to find genuine msthetic 
pleasure in well planned and cultivated 
cottage gardens, but I do not suppose that 
they have ever had, either of them, in 
practice to submit to those limitations ‘in 
respect of space with which the owners of 
such gardens have to reckon. I am not so 
fortunate as to have seen Monreith, but I 
have read ‘‘ Memories of the Months,’’ and 
in that garden of the West, which is swept 
by autumn winds and rains, but where 
November fogs are a rare experience, I 
picture wide borders and shrubbery mar- 
gins sweeping in generous curves, where 
shrubs, many and various, summer-leafing 
and evergreen, advance and retreat to 
form sheltering bays and background for 
bulbs and herbaceous plants—a garden of 
liberal distances, in short, where there is 
no need to economise space. Very differ- 
ent are the conditions on my own patch of 
Somerset upland, where November, though 
it does not plague us with fogs to any 
disastrous extent, has innumerable other 
ways of making itself disagreeable, among 
them that of rendering the mixed border, 
for longer or shorter periods, soppy, sod- 
den, -dismal, and unpleasant to meddle 
with or even look at. Such soppy periods 
we had better, I suppose, frankly give up 
as hopeless. 

I am grateful to Destiny for pitching my 
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lines in a county so lovely in its unadorned 
beauty that we could none of us reason- 
ably grumble if we had to go without a 
flower garden of any kind. In Somerset a 
flower garden isa work of pure supereroga- 
tion. But a tolerably long experience has 
taught me that the supererogatory things 
in this world are precisely those we value 


most. So that not only do I go on eulti- 
vating a garden within a garden, a hor- 
tulus in horto, as it were, but I am so 


much less reasonable than *‘ W. R.’’ that 
I desire, and even expect, my borders to 
satisfy me throughout the whole circle of 
the year. So far, they do not quite do 
this, but they must—that is, of course, 
except on those inevitable sloppy days. 
After all, to an enthusiast what signify a 
few days of bluster and black frost in the 
complete round of the year? I do not re- 
gard them myself, but think rather of those 
many winter days when the frosts are not 
black, but white, or when a south-west 
buster from somewhere in the Atlantic— 
from the Azores, I should think—comes 
laden with warm moisture and sets the 
Daisies blooming and the Pear-buds swell- 
ing in illusory anticipation of spring. 
Those are days in which the garden, partly 
from what it offers of beauty and move- 
ment in plant life (to say nothing of bird 
life) and partly because of the opportuni- 
ties it gives for healthful exercise, is little 
less enjoyable to the genuine gardener than 
is the same garden in June, when it is 
smothered in Musk and Damask Roses. 
The question at present is how to make 
the plant life at that season as attractive 
and interesting as possible. I have 
glimmerings as to how it may be done, 
and have even already achieved what 
seems, to my perhaps too partial judg- 
ment, a kind of fragmentary success. 
These are a few working suggestions 
capable of modification, amplification, and, 


‘no doubt, refutation :—(1) Eschew ever- 


greens. (2) Deciduous shrubs may be 
used in moderation, but they should be 
either shrubs which bloom in winter, like 
the Witch Hazels, Cydonias, and shrubby 
Honeysuckle, or shrubs which have a 
characteristic and attractive branch and 
twig system. Some of the Dogwoods, 
Brambles, and Willows are examples of 
what I mean, though probably too large 
and coarse for the mixed border. (3) Ad- 
mit only those Roses which have charac- 
teristic branches and spines, Roses which 
want no pruning—Provence, Damask, 
Burnet, rugosa, and, indeed, most of the 
species. The hybrid flower show Roses do 
not appear to advantage in winter. I 
should be glad if I could lift mine and 
stow them away like Dahlias. (4) Plant 
at least the front fifth of your border with 
easy alpines, which on the average are 
just as beautiful as the rarest, though 
alpine enthusiasts refuse to think so. Have 
myriads of Mossy Saxifrages, which in a 
hoar frost are exquisite, each variety 
having its own frost pattern. The crusted 
sorts are also lovely winter things, being 
always more or less frosted. (5) Cultivate 
a taste for the brown earth, which makes 
an excellent foil and frame for herbaceous 
plants. Soil is ugiy when it is pasty or 
sodden, or when it gives any suggestion of 
unfruifulness, but when it looks really fit 
for garden purposes it is pleasant to look 
at, winter or summer, though, of course, 
there must not be too much frame to the 
picture. SOMERS, 
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Cryptomeria japonica.—I am surprised 
at the condemnation of this tree. There 
is a specimen at Beadles, Lindfield, 
Sussex, which I have known ever since 
it was planted seventy years ago! if 
stands by itself, is 40 feet in height, and 
is as elegant in shape and as graceful in 
foliage as in any previous stage of its 
growth.—F. W. 

Clianthus puniceus.—I raised a plant 
from seed in 1913, kept it in a pot and 
protected till 1915. I then planted it out 
on a south wall, and it flowered. In 1916 
it bloomed profusely, and ripened seed, 
from which I raised four plants. It was 
severely punished by the winter of 1916-7, 
but came through in safety. It quickly 
recovered, and at the present time there 
are signs of coming flowers.—F. W., Hay- 
wards Heath, Sussex. 

Geranium striatum.—It is surprising 
how few people know Geranium striatum. 
In the border it does not strike the general 
public as of much yalue, as it neither 
flowers so profusely nor is so effective as 
most of the other hardy Cranesbills. One 
only needs to draw the attention of the 
visitor to the delicate pink pencilling 
of the white flowers. The name of 
striatum hardly conveys a true impression 
of the beautiful arrangement of the 
colouring.—Ess. 

Packets of seed.—The packet system of 
selling seeds, always unsatisfactory, is 
more distinctly unsatisfactory during the 
present season when there is a scarcity of 
certain vegetable seeds. This is specially 
noticeable in the case of Onion seed and 
of Leek seed. I had the curiosity to count 
the seeds contained in a packet, price 
2s. 6d., of Ailsa Craig, and the number 
was 151. No doubt the strain is a pure 
and select one, and I would prefer to have 
151 seeds of proved germinating power to 
four times the quantity mixed with old or 
unreliable seeds ; but, at 2s. 6d. for 150, the 
rate per ounce seems to be exorbitant. 
Sales by weight are fairer both to buyer 
and seller.—W. McG. 

Iberis gibraltarica.—This fine Candy- 
tuft is seldom used as a greenhouse plant ; 
but it can be recommended for this pur- 
pose. Under glass, the large heads of 
bloom are almost white, whereas when 
grown in the open they are of a deep-lilac 
shade. In the open, unfortunately, I. 
gibraltarica is not quite hardy—at least, 
that is my experience of the plant. Most 
of the Candytufts are best when _ pro- 
pagated from cuttings; but the variety 
under notice is best when raised from 
seed. Seedling plants will make fine, 
spreading bushes almost 18 inches across, 
which will bloom early, and ,as a rule, 
ripen plenty of seeds.—A ScorrisH GarR- 
DENER. } 

Lapagerias in the South of Scotland.— 
“Ww. R.,”? on page 111, has given us much 
to consider and much worthy of note with 





regard to ‘‘ Wall Shrubs that Stay.’’ The 
usual experience with Lapagerias is to 


confirm what ‘‘ W. R.’”’ tells us. In the 
gardens in the North of England and 
throughout Scotland it is hardly ever tried 
in the open; but where it has been at- 
tempted the general verdict has been 
that it is not worth the space it occupies 
in the open. Even along the Wigtown- 
shire and South Ayrshire coasts it is 
rarely happy. Chilian plants often do 
specially well there; but the Lapageria I 
have only seen fairly happy in Mr. J. A. A. 
Wallace’s garden at Lochryan, Cairnryan, 
Stranraer, where both the red and white 
varieties flower in a warm corner on the 
house.—S. A: 
Narcissus cyclamineus.—I have grown 
this for a good many years now—probably 


eighteen or twenty. Up to last year it did 
very well, increasing in numbers and 
flowering freely. Last season, however, it 
did not thrive so well, the plants being less 
vigorous and the flowers fewer. I was in- 
clined to attribute this to Grass having got 
into its quarters, and which, owing to 
labour scarcity, I was unable to remove. 
This year the bulbs are still. to the fore, 
but the growths are weak and there will 
be but few flowers. Mr. W. D. Robinson- 
Douglas, of Orchardton, Castle-Douglas, is 
having a somewhat similar experience. 
Up to this year N. cyclamineus has been 
quite a good feature in the rock garden at 
Orchardton, but this season it is only re- 
presented by some stray bulbs. I have a 
self-sown Daffodil, which has appeared 
among N. cyclamineus. It is evidently a 
seedling from N. cyclamineus hybridised 
by pollen from another Daffodil. It is 
bigger in all its parts, and has the trumpet 
of N. cyclamineus, with a more starry 
perianth. It has now flowered twice and 
is now in bud.—Hss. 

Myosotis alpestris. — Mr. Clarence 
Plliott’s interesting note about Myosotis 
alpestris (GARDENING, February 28rd, page 
93), where the describes it as ‘‘ minute” 
and ‘‘tiny,’’ carries my mind to certain 
rocky ledges ‘‘ somewhere in Scotland ’’ at 
an elevation of about 2,700 feet, where 
(mingled with the beautiful yellow sprays 
of Potentilla alpestris) this plant reaches 
the height of 9 inches or 10 inches, with 
corollas 10 mm. to 12 mm. in diameter. It 
may be that the particular soil here (rich, 
moist, decayed detritus from the shelving 
and precipitous walls of rock above) is 
peculiarly favourable for encouraging 
such a tall growth ; but the average height 
was well over 5 inches or 6 inches, and 
the whole plant reminded one more of the 
early stages of M. sylvatica rather than 
M. alpestris. So I send this note to warn 
rock-gardeners not to feed this splendid 
plant too richly, or it may overstep its 
bounds and dwarf the other genus men- 
tioned by Mr. Hlliott. Another synonym 
for M. alpestris is, according to Dr. I. N. 
Williams (Prod. fl. Brit. I., 257, 1909), M. 


_pyrenaica Pourr., but Coste (FI. Fr. IL., 


602, 1903) and other Continental authors 
seem, however, to distinguish the two 
plants satisfactorily.—C. E. SaLMon. 
Orchises.—In this district (Kirkcud- 
bright), alike in the meadow and by the 
wayside, the native Orchis (O. maculata) 
is numerous, and attracts attention in late 
spring. It seems to flourish more parti- 
cularly in damp, low-lying, or boggy 
ground, and under different conditions 
the variety produces variations from the 
type. In exposed places O. maculata may 
be found at times quite dwarf and bear- 
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ing blooms much brighter in colour than |, 


those borne by — plants 
damper exposures. It is interesting to 
observe, too, the variations of the charac- 
teristic spots on the foliage. These may 
be few, but large, in some cases ¢con- 
fluent; while in others the spots are 
numerous, separated, and very small in- 
dividually. The Marsh Orchis (O. lati- 
folia) is also plentiful. It is more interest- 
ing than beautiful, in height about 
18 inches, with. broad, spotless foliage. 
The stem is leafy, and the spike, of a pale 
purple, is large and loose, with prominent 
green bracts. O. latifolia, like O. macu- 
lata, varies very considerably. Two de- 
cades ago much interest was roused in 
Midlothian by a cross between these two 
varieties, which was raised, I think, at 
Wardie Lodge, and which, if I remember 
rightly, was called O. superba. Some 
plants were grown in the gardens at 
Hailes House; but on the oceasion of a 
recent visit I could find no trace of or ob- 
tain any information about them.—VW. 
MoG. a 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING. 
WeE herewith give an illustration of a 
handsome dish of a long-keeping and now 
well-known Apple—Bramley’s . Seedling. 
It is by no means a new introduction, as 
it has been grown for many years, and is 
now regarded as one of the best late-keep- 
ing Apples, either for private use or 
market, that we possess. As well as 
photography can pourtray fruit, the exact 
form and the varied colour shadings of | 
the ‘several examples composing the dish 
are faithfully reproduced ; but, through no © 
fault of the artist, the figure naturally 
fails to convey any idea as to the actual 


size of the individual well-developed 
fruits. In connection with this detail, it 
may be mentioned that they vie with 


Blenheim Orange in regard to this, and 
the variety is held by some to bear a re- 
semblance to that noble-looking Apple. 
For the information of those not posses- 
sing sufficient expert knowledge to distin- 
guish the difference, it may be said that 
Bramley’s is more uneven or ridged round 
the open eye, and the fruit altogether is 
not so flat as is a typical Blenheim 
Orange, while the base is altogether dif- 
férent, the stalk being frequently attached 
to the fruit by a knob. The flesh is of a 
yellowish-white colour, firm, yet tender, 
and can be boiled or baked to perfection. 
It keeps soundly.in a cool, properly-con- 
structed fruit-room, its season of use being 
from January till April. 

Like Blenheim Orange and _ other 
vigorous-growing sorts, it does not bear 
well until it becomes established, after 
which it is very fertile. Owing to its 
spreading habit of growth, it is more 
suited for growing as a standard or as a 
bush where the branches can extend for 
some distance than in a more restricted 
form. It succeeds well in a cool, heavy 
soil, the fruits figured having been grown 
on such, and is much at home on the hold- 
ing clay loams of Sussex and other coun- 
ties. We do not know its parentage, but 
it is said to have originated in the county 
of Nottingham, and was introduced by the 
Messrs. Merryweather, of Southwell, by 
whom it was first shown at the Apple Con- 
gress at Chiswick in 18838 and awarded 
a First-class Certificate. Pramley’s Seed- 
ling should always be planted to augment 
the: late winter and early spring supply 
in’ company with Wellington, Newtown 
Wonder, Annie Elizabeth, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Alfriston, Northern. Greening, 
Norfolk Beaufin, Easter Pippin (syn. 
Winter Greening), and London Pippin. <A 
few words may, perhaps, be acceptable in 
reference to the 


STORING AND KEEPING of these late varie- 
ties. In the first place, we have always 
made it a rule never to gather the fruit 
until the end of October, and it has oft- 
times been the first week in, November 
when the weather has been favourable. 
The storing has invariably been done in. 
properly-constructed fruit-rooms in which 
a eool, equable temperature prevailed, 
there being no means of heating provided, 
the floor in one instance being bricks laid 
on earth, the joints filled with sand. The 
fruits have usually had to be laid out on 
the shelves several layers in thickness, 
and we have never found their keeping 
qualities affected in the slightest degree ; 
in fact, we agree with Mr. Hazelton in his 
able contribution on this subject in the 


issue of GARDENING for February 28rd last, 


page 87, that Apples keep better when so 
stored, and are always firm and more 


‘juicy than when laid out in single layers. 


The fruits were laid directly on the 
shelves, nothing in the shape of hay or 
straw being used to lay the fruit on, as 











~ suined. 
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we have often found that a decidedly un- 
pleasant flavour has been imparted to the 
fruit through the employment of either or 
both, and have, therefore, never advocated 
nor practised using one or the other for 
the reason given. With this exception, 
we are in hearty agreement with all that 
Mr. Hazelton has to say in the matter. 
No difficulty has ever been experienced in 
keeping Apples when they have been plen- 
tiful well into May. 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. 

Pineapples.—I have four Pineapple 
plants in same house, one showing flower. 

hat treatment is necessary for these ?— 
Hants, 

[Pineapple plants when in flower re- 
quire a dry atmosphere and to be kept on 
the dry side at the roots. As, we take it, 
the plants are being grown in a house 
with other subjects, the first-mentioned 
detail is rather difficult to accomplish. 
The best thing to be done under the cir- 
cumstances is to, keep the part of the 
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severe shortening of the leaders, this 
Inerely resulting in more vigorous growth. 
The best plan is to thin out the leaders 
at the top of the tree and leave them full 
length for a season. Usually, this results 
in the formation of fruit-spurs almost 
their entire length. If this does not suffi- 
ciently check the growth, these shoots can 
next be shortened to a fruit bud or spur. 
In the case of very vigorous varieties, 
growth will sometimes push from dormant 
buds even then; but it is not so strong, 
and can be dealt with. This treatment 
is particularly useful in the case of more 
persistently upright growers, such as 
Duchess of Oldenburg amongst Apples, 
and Bellede Louvainin Plums. It is diffi- 
cult to induce such trees to spread out- 
wards. All their, vigour seems to go to 
the central, upright-growing shoots; but 
considerable improvement results if these 
are checked as described, while leaders 
round the outside of the tree are severely 
shortened to outward pointing buds. 
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1885, from Maidstone, says that the flesh 
is rather dry, but sweet and pleasant.— 
Ep. | 

The Wellington Apple.—This is un- 
doubtedly somewhat acid in autumn and 
the early part of winter; but a great im- 
provement takes place the longer it is 
kept, and in some private gardens is used 
'for dessert. From about the middle of 
January onwards it can also be used in 
tarts: or puddings with little sugar, or no 
sugar if some milk or custard be allowed. 
—C. TURNER. 

Apple Grange’s Pearmain. — Among 
little-known Apples, this is one of the best 
of cooking varieties we have in January 
and February; and not belonging to the 
aaid flesh section, it is especially valuable 
just. now. Seldom does it fail to crop. 
The fruit is of full sizé, and the tree a 
hardy grower. The skin is yellow, with a 
tinge of green. It is an old Apple, but 
valued by those who know its good quali- 
ties.—K. M . 

Apple Court Pendu Plat.—This is a very 
old variety not often referred to, yet pos- 











house where the Pineapples are grown as 
dry as possible and to avoid syringing in 
their vicinity. As regards root treat- 
ment, this is easily controlled. When the 
‘flowers have set or closed up, root water- 
ing and overhead syringing may be re- 
Feeding should then commence, 
and the best way to do this is to dissolve 
1 oz. best guano in every gallon of water 
required; the water to be always at a 
temperature of 85 degs. Watering must 
be carefully done, as an excess of mois- 
ture is equally as harmful as allowing the 
soil to become too dry. A genial bottom 
heat of 80 degs. is another essential if 
really fine fruits are desired. A slight 
amount of shade should also be afforded 
during bright sunshine. Suitable day and 
night temperatures are _ respectively 
75 degs. to 80 degs. and 70 degs.] 


_- Keeping down tall fruit-trees.—When a 


tree becomes taller than is desired it is 
useless to attempt to keep it down by 


depends on the district and the soil. 
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Apple Bramley’s Seedling. 


Better furnishing of the lower part of the 
tree is secured.—H. M. B., Sussea. 


Pear Figue d’Alengon.—This distinct 
and well-named Pear is uncommon in gar- 
dens, but a far better fruit than many of 
the Pears—like the Pitmaston, Confer- 
ence, Durondeau, and others—that are 
thought worthy of a place. This Pear, 
though disfigured by fungoid spottings, 
owing to the absence of men to do the 
usual work in the fruit garden, I am 
pleased to find retains its fine flavour— 
good as any Pear, not excepting Comice.— 
W.. Susser. ° ' 

[Leroy says that this Pear is only. of 
second quality, but that it varies very 
much, the fruits from some soils being 
coarse-grained and failing to ripen pro- 
perly, while others are juicy and richly 
flavoured, thus showing that a great deal 
The 
late Mr. Barron, in his description of this 
Pear shown at the Pear Conference in 


sessing some good qualities. It is a long- 
keeping Apple, the flesh firm and of a 
pleasant flavour. Quite a number. of 
trees of this variety are to be found in 
Herefordshire, where it is known as 
Garnon’s Apple, the belief there being that 
it was first introduced from Normandy by 
the then owners of the Garnon’s estate.— 
C. TURNER. 

Apple Charleston Pippin.—In reply. to 
Mr. W. J. Farmer’s note.in the issue for 
January 12th, I have eight trees, planted 
as maidens in October, 1906, and trained 
as free-growing bushes. It is a good 
Apple, but here (in Staffordshire) not a 
good bearer. The flesh is crisp, juicy, and 
sweet. It is at its best in October, but 
will not keep.—STarrorpD. 

Apple Edward VII.—In growth this is 
all that can be desired—vigorous, clean, 
upright, and free-bearing.- In the Mid-.- 
lands it is being planted largely, as by 
some it is thought to be a better keeper 
than Bramley’s or even Newton Wander. 
The fruit is deep green in colour, with a 
slight flush on the sunny side.—E. M, - 
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VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring soil.—I have just dug a 
section of lawn, and have spread lime, just 
forking it in, so that it is still close to the 
surface. I understand it is wrong to put 
on stable or similar manure at the same 
time as lime. Will you kindly tell me 
how soon I can safely put on (a) stable 
manure, or (b) guano, or (c) poultry 
sWweepings, or (d) steamed bone-flour ; and 
how much of (b) or (d) is advisable to the 
square yard? It is very light and poor, 
sandy soil, and I wish to put in Potatoes 
and Swedes, and, SEIN @ some Oats, 
Buckwheat, and Sunflowers to produce 
poultry food.—R. H. B. 

[It is a pity you had not dug in the 
stable manure at the time you were break- 
ing up the lawn, as you could in that event 
have applied the lime ten days or a fort- 
night. before you propose planting the 
Potatoes. sy the time you see this in 
print you may risk applying and digging 
in the manure, as the probability is the 
lime will by then have been washed down 
by rain into the soil. With regard to 
guano, we should advise this being employed 
at the time planting is being done or 
immediately before sowing the Swedes. 
The guano may either be lightly sown over 
the surface or strewn in the drills for 
Potatoes, while for Swedes it would be 
best lightly dredged or sown in the drills. 
Poultry manure is a very powerful stimu- 
lant, and is, before making use of it, best 
mixed with three times its own bulk of 
fine, dry soil. This we should advise 
being strewn over the surface and pricked 
in with a fork a few days in advance of 
planting or sowing. Steamed bone-flour 
is slower in its action than either of the 
preceding, and would be best applied and 
pointed in some little time before crop- 
ping begins, so that it may become inti- 
mately mingled with the soil. Of this, 
8 oz. to 4 oz. per square yard would be a 
safe quantity to use. Guano of the best 
quality may be used at the rate of 2 oz. 
“per square yard, and of poultry manure 
2 lb. for the same area of ground.] 

Celery.—A small sowing will now be 
made for the earliest crop, covering the 
seeds very lightly with fine soil. The 
receptacles containing the seed are placed 
on a gentle hotbed. Directly the seed- 
lings appear they will be placed near the 
roof glass, and as soon as insure enough to 
handle transplanted to shallow boxes filled 
with a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and 
manure from a spent Mushroom bed, with 
sufficient sand to render the soilporous.— 
F. W. G: 

Runner Beans—late sowing.—I am con- 
vineed that if growers would make two 
sowings their returns would be more satis- 
factory. Often the flowers from early 
sowing fail to set. JI have always made it 
a rule to sow the second Jot during the 
first half of July. This year, in a garden 
I have the ovensight of, a sowing was made 





the first week in July. The plants grew 
rapidly with the moist weather. These 


gave a grand crop during tember and 
October. On the approach of frost a big 
lot was gathered and stored in water, and 
thus a supply was kept up for many days. 
—WEST SURREY. 


Girasoles.—The whole of these may now 
be lifted whenever the weather is favour- 
able, and if it is intended to grow them 
on the same ground next season, trench 
the soil and work into it a lberal quan- 
tity of farmyard manure. This crop will 
do remarkably well on the same site for 
many years if this rule is observed each 
season. The smaller tubers may be 
planted immediately the work is com- 
pleted. ‘The white-skinned variety is 
much to be preferred from every point of 
view to the old red kind, the tubers being 
more shapely and the flavour superior. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


PRUNES. 
THeRE are at least four 
stewed Prunes are so welcome on the 
table of both the well and the sick. In 
the first place there are few dried fruits 
that are more tasty and more attractive 
to the appetite than Prunes when they are 
properly prepared for the table. Prunes 
may be eaten as they come from the shop 
after being thoroughly cleansed and dried. 
Some prefer them in this way, but it is 
well to remember that they will require 
very efficient mastication, and even then 
the digestion will probably not be com- 
plete. No matter how prunes are pre- 
pared they should always be thoroughly 
washed before being cooked or placed upon 
the table. Steaming is an excellent means 
of preparing them, and if done with care, 
the Prunes retain all their delightful 
flavours and are at the same-time tender 
and easily chewed. But the usual method 
is to stew them, and here it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the Prunes should 
be allowed to simmer gently, and that 
violent boiling drives away many of the 
flavours, breaks up the fruit and makes 
it-somewhat insipid. The least possible 
quantity of water should be used in stew- 
ing them so as to ensure a rich and rela- 
tively small amount of juice. If cream, 


reasons why 


whipped or plain, is available it can be 


added with advantage to the fruit. 
SULTANAS AND CURRANTS are even more 
nutritious than prunes, as there is prac- 
tically no waste from stones or seed. Un- 
fortunately, both are difficult or almost 
impossible to obtain nowadays on account 
of war conditions, but even at two shil- 
lings or half-a-crown a pound either fruit 
forms a very nourishing and valuable 
source of nutrition. Like Prunes, both 
fruits, and especially the Sultanas, have 
a gentle laxative effect. Both can be 
served as a fruit dish, either steamed or 
stewed; but they are mostly used in pud- 
dings, bread, cakes, and pastries. When 
used in this way they require a consider- 
able amount of mastication, and then they 
are easy to digest, and make a splendid 
fuel food for the body and at the same 
time they are helpful in increasing weight. 


“—Dr. OLSEN, in Good Health. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The best Apples to grow.—Under this 
heading ‘‘G. C. A.”? mentions some of the 
worst ; and says so as to Worcester Pear- 
main. For those who study their health, 
the fruits the most popular in the market 
are no guide! If market value is the test, 
then rum, gin, the now too popular 
whisky, and various other poisons should 
come in for a ‘‘ degree!’ I hope GaRrpren- 
ING will continue its efforts for the really 
good fruits.—J. S. 

Cood Artichokes.—Where this vegetable 
is well grown and well used in the house, 
it is essential to thin out to one,or two 
growths the many shoots the stool makes. 
This means removing some of the soil, 
and wants careful doing, the result being 
finer heads. In poor soils, where replant- 
ing is neglected, a top-dressing may be 
given at the same time, as worn-out plan- 
tations give poor heads. It is an excel- 
lent esculent, often neglected. 

The Sweet Corn as an open-air crop.— 
The following statement by Mr. Molyneux 
in the Garden is a mistaken one on a very 
important subject :— _ : 

The raising of the plants by sowing 
seed in the open does not allow of 
sufficient development of the cobs, 
owing to the want of sunheat, after 
they are formed, to bring them to 
maturity. 


The best varieties are hardy in the open 





varieties. 


over a large area in the South of Eng- — 
land. I have grown it for years now in 
a hilly district in a cold, heavy soil. 1 
sow mid-May in the open. It is the best 
vegetable introduced to gardens in our 
day. It is essential not to work with the 
Indian Corn valuable in the field, but to 
grow the American-raised kinds of the 
Sweet Corn under their own names. I 
now see they are offered by Messrs. Barr, 
of Covent Garden, and Messrs. Ryder, of 
St. Albans, and I hope by others. Where 
there is house room to spare, one may 
raise a batch in that way, but from my 
experience it is quite needless, as it is a 
certain crop in the open air.—W. 


The Jerusalem Artichoke.—This, from 
the Times of Saturday, March 2nd, gives 
a yery common, but wrong, idea, both of 
the value and culture :— 


Use any odd piece of ground that 
ean be spared for Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes. They are not troubled by 
disease, and will give a good crop 
even on the’ poorest soil. They ecan- 
not compare with Potatoes in food 
value, but they are good for soup. 
Plant them as you would Potatoes, 
choosing medium-sized tubers. 

It is.in some ways a more valuable veget- 
able than the Potato as grown in many 
soils. The culture as told in the Zimes is 
also wrong. It deserves as good soil as 
any, but no manure. In the hands of a 
good cook it may often be more useful 
than the poor Potatoes that come on cold 
soils and after cold summers. ‘Wholly 
free from disease, it deserves better eul- 
ture than to be grown in any corner and 
often forgotten and not transplanted an- 
nually as it should be.—W. ~~ 


Lamb’s' Lettuce.—‘‘H. H.’* does not 
know the Lamb’s Lettuce, the best of all 
hardy winter salads. It is a little annual 
plant, native of all Hurope. With sprigs 
of Celery, a bit of Beetroot, and a slice of 
a good Apple, it makes the finest salad all 
the winter—from the end of July or the 
first week of August. Valerianella is the 
Latin name. There are two kinds—Y. 
olitoria, the common one, and several 
The plant is much used in 
France, and does quite as well with us 
in any spare nursery bed or over bulb 
beds. It may be sown at various times, . 
most important in early autumn to ensure — 
a winter supply. It is best sown broad- 
east’ and thickly to prevent earth - 
splashing. deny’ 


British cookery.—‘‘ My boys are not all 
at the same school, and one eats and en- 
joys all his food, while three others com- 
plain that their porridge, for example, is 
nearly always burnt, half-cooked, or full 
of lumps. The Potatoes also are often un- 
cooked, and jsuet puddings are full of un- 
cooked, half-chopped lumps .of fat. All 
these things are perfectly easy to prepare — 
properly, and it seems a great pity that, 
all this good food should be wasted.”— | 
MoruHer, in Daily Mail. 


Sweet Corn.—Now is the time to prepare 
a warm plot of good soil for the garden 
forms of Indian Corn now much grown in 
America under the above name. They are 
the best vegetable food introduced in our 
time, quite free to grow in the southern ~ 
counties of England and Ireland sown in 
the open ground, In the north, sowing in 
a frame will be best. The American-raised 
kinds are essential, and our seedsmen are 
now offering them. 


The Sapucaia Nut (Lecythis Zabucajo). 
—This fine Nut is more plentiful in the. 
markets this oe in spite of the war and 
sea piracy. When peace comes to the 
earth again and freights improve, it 
promises to become a pleasing source of 
the best food, needing no cook to make it 
grateful or wholesome. It is a Nut of a 
noble tree of the forests of Brazil. 


\ 
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- OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WYCH GROSS PLACE. 


THis picturesque place and well stored 
garden have long been in our mind to 
have described by one who knows them 
well, but who is now at the front, so that 
we must forego the pleasure of dealing with 
them fully; and allI hope to do istosay 
a few words on the wisdom of selecting 
sites in picturesque and often neglected 
This site 
for ages was given up wholly to the wood 
and underwood work of the district, and 
selection for a house and garden was 
wisely thought out and well carried out. 
It had singular advantages over bare 
down, moor, or mountain in the presence 
of Pine woods, which thrive well in the 
forest district. Not that we should fear 
to deal with treeless places, if any. View 
and other essentials are- what we seek, as 
with good planting we may in a few years 
raise stately woods. 

This place leads us to think of the vast 





a dozen years. Is there in Europe a purer 
air or finer views? Only the human touch 
is needed to give beauty and animation 
to the scene through good planting. In 
the Welsh mountains subtropical plants 
which would perish in good soil in the 
home counties rejoice in the open air. 
Hyven in our own Sussex hills, away from 
the sea air, we see the,value of the hill 
sites—in Mr. Fred Lubbock’s. beautiful 
garden at Ide Hill, at Nyman’s, Leonards- 
lea, and others. W: Ry 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
MYosoTis ALPESTRIS.—Are there two forms 
of this?) I ask because that which I have 
grown does not quite tally with the de- 
scription of the species in the issue of 
February 23 (p. 93). Some five years ago 
it came into prominence, and was offered 
by the thousand by the trade, and has been 
grown in hundreds of gardens for spring 
decoration. I faney that this form must 
have appeared accidentally. So far as I 
knew the stock was for a year or two in 


of organic matter, and the mixture of 
loam, leaf-soil, and sometimes peat makes 
an ideal rooting medium for some hardy 
plants that are not of a coarse-rooting 
nature. J. CORNHILL, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The weather of February.—In this dis- 
trict the weather of January left much to 
be desired. After ringing the changes in 
all conceivable ways during that month, it 
was hoped that better conditions would 
prevail in February. ‘The hope was vain. 
February has filled the dyke to over- 
flowing, both ‘‘ with black and white.’’ 
There has not been a réally rainless day 
during the whole month; and to-day, the 
last of the month, there has been a fall of 
snow accompanied by a bitter north-east 
wind.—W. McG., Kirkcudbright. 


Single-flowered Asters.—These only need 
| to be grown to be appreciated as they de- 
serve. Ifa few plants are put out in some 
odd corner where the soil is suitable, the 
flowers will prove very useful for cutting. 











range of country in our isles which offers 
beautiful ground for planting and 
gardens in down, moor, and mountain 
land. The old people often built and gar- 
dened in lowland and sheltered places, 
with plenty of water; but with our pre- 
sent knowledge we may be sure that the 
high and exposed site is often the 
healthiest, and even the warmest in 
Not only is there that gain, but 
in much of our islands the mountains come 
near the sea, and these offer us conditions 
in which the Himalayan Rhododendrons 
grow in fine health. Many such places are 
entirely neglected as to forestry and gar- 
dening. Ireland is enchained in such 
mountain grounds. 
Take our downs in 
Sussex and the near counties. 


this county of 
Walking 


over them, not a tree is often to be seen, 


and a man might suppose trees would not 
grow on them, yet by careful choice of 
the trees that thrive on chalky soils, good 


sheltering plantations might be formed in 


Wych Cross Place, Sussex, 


the hands of one grower. Although it does 
not run up so high as the old kind, which 
for many years has been so much grown, 
it is of a very vigorous branching habit 


and is extremely effective. It is certainly 


the best of the Forget-Me-Nots. 
DoprecaTHEON MeapiA.—Although by no 
means difficult to grow, this may be very 
disappointing. It is frequently put into 
the mixed border just where it. never 
ought to be. If it is to be happy it must 
have a home all to itself, and this home 
must be properly prepared if it is to have 
a long and a healthy life. The spade and 
the fork are necessary garden tools, but 
they should never come near such things 
as this Dodecatheon. In its ease the 
soil should be such as to ensure its remain- 
ing in a sweet condition for some years. 
This can be done by adding liberally de- 
composed vegetable matter and burnt 
earth. There is nothing better than old 
soil from the potting-shed, as this iS sure 
to be sweet, and, of course, contains a lot 





Usually, the seeds germinate more freely 
than those of other varieties, and so, from 
quite a small packet of mixed seeds, a fine 
batch of plants may be obtained. Those 
who possess greenhouses or unheated 
frames should sow the first seeds in 
March, using a compost of good loam and 
leaf-soil in equal parts, with a small quan- 
tity of rotted manure and sand added. 
Sow the seeds thinly—an important point ; 
transplant the seedlings at an early stage 
to boxes or cold frames, using similar com- 
post, and finally plant ou5 in deeply-dug 
soil. Sow more seeds late in April for a 
succession. Flowers wall then be forth- 
coming from midsummer till autumn.— 
BouRNE VALE. 


Armeria maritima.—This is often grown 
as an edging plant; butit looks best, as it 
often grows in the wild state, high up in 
the crevices of the rocks, where it makes 
a perfect picture. Those who have seen 
cliffs studded all over with Sea Pinks will 
agree with me, I think, that that is the 
way to grow them in the garden to get the 
best effect.—N. L. 
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Narcissus minimus.—A recent ‘* Note of 
the Week” concerning N. minimus sent 
me in quest of the fairly numerous colonies 
in different aspects. It was found that 
while the buds were plentiful it would be 
some little time befoare they opened. <A 
look round to-day (February 28th), during 
a snowstorm, shows that the most forward 
colony is just coming into flower. This is 
on a piece of rockwork sheltered by a 
greenhouse on one,side and by the garden 
walls and a Beech hedge on the others. 
The shelter thus obtained makes this 
colony the earliest, but others in Grass and 
in open borders are some way behind. The 
Tenby Daffodil also is noticeably more 
backward than is customary.—KIRkK. 





ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 

WATER GARDENS. 
SILENE ACAULIS. 
In its wild state Silene acaulis is, I. think, 
one of the most free-flowering alpines that 
I know, and it is one of the most beau- 
tiful. The close, rounded bosses of green 
cover themselves with a mass of tiny 
blossoms of a warm rose-pink, stemless, 
and packed close together... As a garden 
plant, it is just the opposite. A flower 
here, another there, and, with luck, per- 
haps another somewhere else. It seldom 
achieves more than that; never the glow- 
ing sheet of warm rose of the Alps. In 
Nature, it seems equally happy and pro- 
fuse as a crevice plant and growing in the 
short alpine turf. I. have tried it in all 
ways and on all soils here, and have never 
yet discovered the secret of making it 
flower really well. 

Up on the Mount Cenis there grows a 
variety of Silene acaulis with flowers as 
big as threepenny bits. I collected this 
the first time I went there, and at first I 
thought it was going to be a ‘little more 
generous in the matter of flowering than 
the common form; but it has’ failed to 
fulfil its first promise. There is a white- 
flowered variety, and this is just as ob- 
Stinate as the others. The double-flow- 
ered form is a good deal better. I am not 
particularly fond of double flowers—at 
any rate, among alpines—but Silene acau- 
lis fl.-pl. is decidedly a gem. The blos- 
soms are rather big—as big as Peas 
almost—and are round balls of clear, 
Warm rose-pink. I have had plants 
3 inches across, with a couple of dozen 
flowers, and that is really very good. 
Lastly, and perhaps best of all, is a 
variety called Silene acaulis saxatilis. 
The blooms of this are rather larger than 
those of the type, and I find that the plant 
flowers in a very satisfactory way, not 
with the extraordinary profusion that one 
sees in the Alps, yet freely enough to be 
very striking and attractive. I owas 
offered the plant as a free-flowering form. 
I bought it on trust, and it has turned out 
an acquisition. What its origin is I do 
not know, nor where it comes from. [I 
do not even know if its name saxatilis is 
authentic. But it is the only form of 
Silene acaulis—except the double one of 
which I am also very fond—that I find of 
any use as a flowering plant. 

Silene acaulis and’ its varieties should 
be given a light, well-drained soil, in 
which there is lime in some form, and they 
must have a sunny. position. They are best 
on the face of perpendicular rock, in some 
deep crevice, or they may be used in the 
dry wall. Another ideal home for them is 
a chink ina biggish piece of soft tufa rock, 
half buried, and facing south. A small 
plant of S. acaulis may be established in 
such a chink with a little care, and once 
it has got hold its roots will find their 
way to the very heart of the stone. 

Stevenage. CLARENCE HLLIOTT. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. : 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING, 

In BLtoom Marcu 121TH.—Andromedas, For- 
sythias (in variety), Prunus Pissardi, 
Ribes sanguineum, Berberis (in variety), 
Azara microphylla, Cydonias (in variety), 
Coronilla glauca, Osmanthus Delavayi, 
Laurustinus, Garrya elliptica, Daphne 
Blagayana, D. Mezereum, Lonicera fra- 
grantissima, Ericas (in variety), Hpime- 
dium sulphureum, Orobus vernus, Peri- 
winkles (in variety), Synthyris reniformis, 
Corydalis lutea, Aubrietias (in variety), 
Omphalodes verna, Iberis, Arabis (double 
and. single), Violets (in variety), Prim- 
roses, Veronica filiformis, Primula denti- 
culata, P. d. cashmeriana, Saaifrages (in 
great variety), Anemones (in variety), 
Sisyrinchium grandifiorum, Grape Hya- 
cinths (in variety), Hyacinthus azureus, 
Crocus (many species and varieties), 
Snowdrops (in variety), Cyclamen Coum, 
Tris stylosa, I. histrioides major, Chiono- 
doxas (in variety), Narcissus minimus, 
N. maximus, N. pallidus precoxr, N. Grand 
Monarque, Erythronium- Dens - canis 
(Dog’s-tooth Violets), Viola gracilis. 

JHE WEEK’S worK.—Most Roses have 
made considerable growth, and the prun- 
ing must now be commenced. I am firmly 
convinced that the pruning of Roses is 
often overdone. Jt is a great. mistake to 
cut all shoots back to one level, yet this I 
have often seen done. To prune Roses 
successfully, the operator should be con- 


versant with the habit and growth of the 


various sorts. The general method of 
pruning should be to cut out all old, worn- 
out growths, then remove all soft, un- 
ripened shoots produced late in the season. 
There will then be left four to six, and 
erhaps more, good, sound growths that 
ees ‘sprung from the base of the plants. 
Instead of pruning these hard, they should 
be retained from 9. inches to 12 inches 
long in the case of Roses that are strong 
growers. Newly-planted Roses should be 
severely pruned the first year—i.e., to 
within 3 inches or 4 inches of the base of 
the plants. China, or Monthly Roses, 
should be well thinned out, as the flower- 
ing shoots spring from the collar of the 
plant; too weak ones should be cut down 
to that part, leaving the other shoots 
shorter or longer, according to strength. 
All the Rambler tribe, the Ayrshires, the 
evergreen Roses, Penzance Briers, Aus- 
trian Briers, single Roses of climbing or 
vigorous habit, Scotch Roses, and Macart- 
ney Roses should not tbe pruned at all— 
i.e., their growths should not be short- 
ened. Where laterals are strong and 
numerous they may be shorbened back a 
little, and each year one or more of the 
oldest growths are best cut clean out, not 
only to provide more hight and air for those 
remaining, but also to induce the plants 
to throw out new growth from the base, 
and thus keep them vigorous and healthy. 
On no account tip the growths to alter the 
character of the plant. The semi-drooping 
branches, like those of the hedge Roses, 
are never so beautiful as when retained in 
their matural style of growth and laden 
with trusses of blossom. In tthe case of 


the many beautiful climbing Teas and. 


Notsettes, August is the time to do the 
necessary pruning. Now, all that should 
be needfud as to cut out dead wood, shorten 
laterals to 2 inches or 3 inches, ‘and re- 
move one or more of the oldest of the 
superabundant growths. The fine, long 
growths made last summer will give the 
best blossoms, and should be preserved, 
even if some three or four of the older 
growths are discarded. Newly-planted 
climbing Roses. should always be pruned 
back to quite half their length the first 
season, and even as far back as 18 inches 
would be all the better for the future of 
the plant. Rambling Roses on pillars or 
chains should be pruned after flowering or 
any time from the end of July to October. 
The only work now necessary should be 
the removal of dead wood, if any, and re- 
tying the growths to their supports. 

TrEE PmonikEs, have started freely into 
growth, and there is fear of late spring 
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frosts doing damage to the buds of these 
handsome plants. They have been looked 
over, all seed-vessels removed, and - all 
spindly or useless wood cut away. After- 
wards a good dressing of decayed manure 
was. afforded them. Erythroniums (Dog’s- 
tooth Violets) are delightful at the present 
time in leaf and blossom. ‘They are often 

lanted as edgings; but are seen to the 
Pest advantage when disposed in ats 
colonies in the Grass. In this way the 
flowers are not spoilt by heavy rains, and 
the effect is much better than when grown 
in beds and borders. 

F. W. GALiop. 


Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Vegetable seeds to sow.—in a warm, 
sheltered part of the garden a sowing 
should mow be made of Walcheren, Mag- 
num Bonum, and Autumn Giant Cauli- 
flowers, Autumn Protecting Broccoli, 
Cabbage for summer use, _ Brussels 
Sprouts (a useful variety for small gardens 
being Dwarf Gem), Cabbage and Cos Let- 
tuce, such as Golden Queen and Paris 
White, Leeks, and Parsley for transplant- 
ing. Ifa portion of a border sheltered by 
a wall can be spared for the purpose, 
better and Teer results. will be ob- 
tained than if the seeds have to be sown 
on an open piece of ground. Another 
thing which ae serves ‘to help mattens is 
that by protecting tthe seed with guards 
instead of ordinary netting, the wooden 
sides of the former help to ‘break cold 
winds and render frost less harmful. The 

uards alluded to are easily constructed 

y ripping boards, 9 inches ior 10 inches in 
width and 1 inch thick, down the middle 
to form tthe sides. These can be cut to 
any length, or, if desired, so cut that when 
placed ion edge and nailed together, they 
will just cover the border. A very con- 
venient \size to have them is 6 feet in 
length and 38 feet in width. If nailed 
together at the corners, and the latter 
further strengthened wath iamgle-irons or 
strips of hoop-iron, and a. wooden bar 
nailed on top 3 feet from either end, the: 
will, when covered with 3-inch wire-me 
netting, which should be secured to the 
edges of the sides and ends of the boards 
with broad-headed, 2-inch iron tacks, be 
rendered very strong, and last for years 
with care. The soil where the sowing is 
to be done should receive a dressing of 
burnt soil, incorporating this with the 

round when raking it down to obtain a 
fine tilth. Sow the seed in drills drawn 
9 inches apart. 

Radishes.—More seed of Turnip-rooted, 
French Breakfast, and, for the sake of 
variety, a long-rooted jsort should be sown 
in suthcient quantity to meet the demand. 
These may now ibe jsown in the open be- 
tween Peas or some crop which requires 
a longer period of growth before being 
ready for use. 

Broad Beans.—More seed should be 
sown if the demand for them is consider- 
able, selecting one of the green-seeded, 
long-podded varieties. Dwarf Green Gem 
yields pods of small size; but the Beans, 
if gathered before they become old, have- 
a delicate flavour, and are usually much 
appreciated in the dining-room. — 

Peas.—A good sowing of maincrop varie- 
ties should now be made. Select varie- 
ties that will follow one another to en- 
sure a succession. From now onwards, 
sowing should take place at fortnightly 
intervals, or as soon as those sown last ap- 
pear above ground. Sowing may be done 
now much more thinly, and widely drawn 
drills should be «insisted -on. Protect 
those sown early directly they appear 
above ground by drawing ‘a little soil up 
to them on either side of the rows. Then 
stake them, and, as a further protection, 
work in pieces of Laurel or other ever- 
greens between tthe sticks at the base. By 
the time the leaves drop from the Laurel, 
etc., the Peas will have made considerable 
grow, and need no further protection. 

reparation for the planting of those 
raised in potis, etc., should be made as soon _ 
as milder weather prevails. Some old pot- — 
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ting-soil should be got ready for filling in 
with after opening out holes or shallow 
trenches to receive the roots of the plants 
if the staple is at all heavy or not in good 
working condition. ; 

Turnips.—A few drills of Early Milan 
and Snowball Turnip should be sown in 
the open. The former is the earlier of the 
two, but it remains fit for use but a short 
time once it is ready for drawing. Unless 
the demand is considerable, it is not, 
theretore, advisable to make a large sow- 
ing. Snowball, on the other hand, re- 
mains in a usable condition for a much 
longer period. 

Carrots.—To maintain the supply of 
nice, young roots, a further sowing of 
Paris Market, Barly Favourite, and 
Model should be made—this time in the 
open. The soil in this and the preceding 
instance should be dressed beforehand with 
ashes saved from the burning of garden 
rubbish or with soot. Sow in shallow 
drills 1 foot apart. 


Asparagus.—If new beds are to be 


_ formed this season, either by sowing seed, 


by planting seedlings raised indoors in 
pots, or by purchasing one-year-old roots, 
the preparation of the ground should be 
seen to and brought to a close at an early 
date, so that it may be in a nice friable 
condition either for sowing or planting. 
If the plants are to be raised under glass, 
the seeds should be sown at once, two or 
three in each, in 60-sized pots, filled with 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and a little 
sharp sand. When the seedlings are 
large enough to distinguish the strongest, 
thin out to one in each pot. <A mild 
warmth suffices for the raising of the 
plants, and a light position should be ac- 
corded to prevent the growth becoming 
drawn. Asparagus requires a well-drained 
position, and the soil should be deeply 
worked and liberally manured. Heavy 
soils should, in addition, have old mortar 
rubbish, leaf-soil, and burnt garden refuse 
freely incorporated with them to render 
them less adhesive, and retentive of mois- 
ture, as well as warmer. 

Herbs.—Sow Bush and Sweet Basil, 
Sweet Marjoram, Thyme—in fact, any 
kind of herb of which there is a shortage 
and which can be raised from seed. All 
can be easily raised in a warm greenhouse 
temperature or in a hotbed. ' 

Globe Artichokes.—As soon as _ the 
weather becomes milder take away ‘the 
protecting material, pull off dead leaves 
and trim up the stools. If any are found 
to have succumbed during the hard frost 
make good the vacancies by lifting and 
dividing an old stool or two, or otherwise 
detach from the stools for the purpose 
some of the side shoots with roots attached, 
if the precaution to pot’ up some was not 
taken last autumn. As Artichokes like a 
rich soil, a good dressing of well-rotted 
manure should be spread between the 
stools and pointed in after the ground has 
been cleaned, etc. 

Rhubarb.—The present is the best time 
of year in which to plant Rhubarb, either 
for forcing or for’ pulling from where 
grown. The rows in the latter-named in- 
stance, if really fine produce is desired 
should stand 4 feet to 5 feet ‘apart, and 
the stools 4 feet asunder in the rows. If 
forcing is to be carried out on the ground 
where the crowns are grown the rows 
should stand 6 feet apart. If the crowns 
are to be lifted and forced elsewhere the 
stools may be planted closer together. 
The position should be open to the sun 
and the soil double dug or bastard 
trenched and well manured. 

Newly - planted fruit-trees. — These 
should now be pruned—i.e., those planted 
last autumn and during the winter. As 
regards those set out recently, the prun- 
ing had best be deferred till next autumn. 
Trees in the open must be securely staked, 
placing. something soft between the stake 
and bark to prevent chafing. Wall-trained 
trees should also be mailed or tied in and 
the same precaution taken to shield the 





larger branches from injury if twine is 


used to secure them in their position. 
An WwW. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Early Peaches.—The fruits are now 
swelling freely with increased sunshine 
and brighter weather; but I do not ad- 
vise hard forcing, it being always best with 
cold, north-east winds or frosty nights to 
see the thermometer rather low than 
otherwise. Both the Peach and Nectarine 
soon fail when forced too hard, ‘and 
though sun heat is not iso much taken into 
account, it is well to close early to raise 
the temperature; some practice is neces- 
sary to maintain the same at other times 

t the proper standard. With fruits just 
appr ing the stoning period, the night 
temperature. in mild weather may be 
60 ms , and 5 degs. to 10 degs. higher by 
day. Any further disbudding needed 
should be carefully attended to, as now it 
can easily be seen what wood is misplaced. 
Foreright shoots that are strong should be 
cut hard back, and the side shoots on wood 
not carrying fruit stopped close. These 
will then form spurs and give good fruit 
next year. The shoots at the base of tthe 
fruiting wood ‘should be trained in, placing 
them in the most favourable position to 
gain strength. Ventilate the house freely 
in mild weather. Remove badly-placed 
fruits, and water the borders with tepid 
liquid-manure or fertilisers. Keep a sharp 
look out for aphis, and take measures to 
destroy the pest as soon as detected. 
Syringe the trees freely after fumigating. 

Tomatoes.—The earliest plants have 
set a good crop of fruit, and have been 
top-dressed with suitable compost. 
Manure-water is afforded at every alter- 
nate watering. The fruits are exposed to 
the isun as much as possible, and all sur- 
plus shoots regularly removed. Tomatoes 
are sometimes badly infested with a small 
white fly, and when once it becomes estab- 
lished it is difficult to eradicate. If this 
is detected fumigate several nights in suc- 
cession with nicotine compound. One or 
two applications are of little use, for many 
insects are merely intoxicated, and rise 
again the next day. The diseases of the 
Tomatoes, which sometimes give trouble 
both in relation to the fruits and foliage, 
are caused principally by too moist and 
stagnant an atmosphere, and, as preven- 
tion is better than cure, every care should 
be taken to prevent its making an appear- 
ance by a free circulation of air. Succes- 
sional plants are potted on as they be- 
come ready, and kept as sturdy as pos- 
sible by standing them as near to the roof 
glass as convenient, 

Cucumbers.—There is now little diffi- 
culty in producing these, provided suit- 
able structures are at hand and reliable 
kinds cultivated.. As the days lengthen 
and the sun gains more power the growths 
made are much more vigorous, and fruit 
is Bees freely. Avoid over-cropping, 
and keep the growths well thinned. ain- 
tain a brisk temperature, and top-dress 
the borders often with fresh material 
which has been previously warmed. 

Asparagus beds.—Now that the manure 
that was put on the beds in the autumn 
has served its purpose, the roughest por- 
tion will be raked off, a good dressing of 
artificial manure given, the beds pricked 
over with a fork and made tidy. A little 
later a good dressing of common salt— 
this acting as a manure and keeping down 
the weeds—will be given. 

French Beans sown in January are now 
bearing freely, and successional batches 
are very promising. While they are in 
bloom syringing is discontinued. As soon 
as the fruits are set, weak liquid-manure 
is afforded at every alternate watering. A 
sowing will now be made in a heated pit 
to form a succession to those growing in 
pots. Masterpiece and Sunrise are the 
varieties selected for this purpose. They 
are planted in rows about 2 feet apart. 
As soon as the seedlings are well above 
the soil they will be earthed up. Plenty 
of ventilation is afforded on all favourable 
occasions, this tending to keep the plants 
sturdy, and they do not require staking. 

Beetroot.—To obtain a supply of young, 
tender roots early in June a sowing of 
Karly Globe will be made on a south 
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border, The drills are drawn at 15 inches 
apart, and the young plants thinned to 
8 inches apart as soon as they are large 
enough. Should severe weather occur, 
rotection in the way of a few Spruce 
feanehee over the bed will be given. 
Potatoes.—A liberal planting will now 
be made in a sheltered part of the garden 
where protection can be given if necessary. 
The ‘surface soil is thoroughly forked over 
as planting proceeds, and a quantity of 
wood ashes spread along the drills during 
planting. The seed-tubers are in an ad- 
vanced state of growth, and great care 1s 
needed in planting and covering them so 
that the young shoots are not broken. 
The varieties I am planting now are Duke 
of York, Sharpe’s Express, May Queen, 
and Midlothian Early, all of which, in this 
district, are very reliable, being heavy 
croppers and of good quality. | 
Celery.—Seedlings from the earliest 
sowing have been pricked out into a frame 
on a spent hotbed.' When the ground in- 
tended for Celery is cleared the first 
favourable opportunity will be taken to 
prepare the trenches. This is a far better 
plan than delaying the work until near the 
time the trenches are needed for the 
plants. If done early, the soil becomes 
well pulverised and the manure thoroughly 
sweetened. Deep trenches are unneéces- 
sary, especially if the ground is heavy. 
Whether the trenches should eventually 
hold more than one row of plants must de- 
pend on circumstances. I prefer to plant 
rather thickly in a single line. A distance 
of 4 feet is allowed between the trenches, 
the intervening spaces being cropped with 
dwarf Beans and summer Lettuces. 
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Autumn Onions.—Although at _ this 
season the soil is likely to be wet, yet on a 
breezy day and when there is some sun- 
shine, it can be brought into planting 
order. Stir the quarter with the hoe in 
the early morning, and run a wooden rake 
over it. Let it lie exposed to the influence 
of wind and sun till mid-day, and then 
rake it smoothly with steel rakes. In the 
afternoon it will be possible to get autumn 
Onions out. There are two ways of plant- 
ing these. One iis to stretch the line along 
the quarter and take out a shallow notch— 
say 3 inches—in which the plants are laid 
8 inches apart, the soil returned, and 
trodden on each side. The other way is to 
dibble the plants in at the same distance 
apart. The latter method is that followed 
here, and is more speedy, while it is neater 
than when notch planting is practised. 
Distance from row to row, 14 inches. 

Sown-out Onions.—The same course may 
be followed when sowing Onion seeds. 
There is a marked scarcity of certain of 
the more popular varieties this season, 
and thin sowing will be necessary. In a 
general way, Onion seeds are sown much 
too thickly, so that the scarcity, if it leads 
to thinner sowing, is not altogether a 
calamity. In cases where thick sowing is 
practised, thinning is ofiten delayed till 
the seedlings get crowded and spindly, 
with the result that the produce is 
never quite satisfactory. When time- 
ously thinned and well attended to, 
Onions from the seed bed will average 
almost half a pound when finished, and 
there can only be one opinion as to their 
keeping qualities. Good sorts for every- 
day purposes may ,be found in Rousham 
Park Hero, Nuneham Park, Yellow Zittau, 
and Blood Red. 

Onions sown in heat.—In the course of 
the week Onions sown in heat have been 
dealt with, and the majority of them have 
been pricked out. My practice with these 
Onions is to leave a Moines undisturbed 
in autumn, and at this time to add a little 
light soil to that on the surface of the bed, 
to mix the two with the fork, and after hay- 
ing levelled it, to prick off the seedlings, 
2 inches apart each way, therein. Heat 
from hot-water pipes can be given as 
necessary, although it is avoided as far as 
possible, and as the roots quickly find their 
way down to the spent manure which com- 
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posed the Melon bed, the plants soon begin 
to grow, can be easily hardened off, and 
are ready for putting out at the end of 
April or early in May. The varieties used 
are Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s Excelsior. 

Parsnips.—While good results can be 
obtained from a sowing made at a later 
date, it is, nevertheless, advisable to sow 
Parsnips as early in the season as pos- 
sible. Rich, ight ‘soil, which has not been 
recently manured, is the most suitable for 
this crop. Parsnips relish sunshine, and 
this they cannot get if the lines ‘are 
huddled together. Sixteen inches is quite 
close enough, and thin sowing is recom- 
mended. No one ‘should strive after ex- 
ceptionally large roots. Medium-sized 
Parsnips are always the best. Gross roots 
are woody in texture, and are more liable 
to be attacked by disease. Hollow- 
crowned Improved or The Student will be 
found satisfactory sorts. 

Broad Beans.—Seeds of Broad Beans 
may now be sown. ‘The small-seeded early 
forms, such as Beck’s or Aguadulce, are 
preferable at_this time—indeed, it is ques- 
tionable if they are mot preferable 
throughout the season if sown in succes- 
sive batches. Allow 2 feet between each 
line, and the seeds may either be drilled 
in or dibbled in. Where pheasants are 
troublesome, the latter cornea is recom- 
mended, as I find that these at times 
troublesome birds do not so readily find 
the germinating seeds as when they are 
drilled in.- Nor if they chance to find 
them, can they work so much mischief as 
they may do among the easily-scratched-up 
soil in drills. j 

Parsley. — Select a warm, 
sheltered place for. the first sowing of 
Parsley out-of-doors. Quite shallow drills 
—an inch _ suffices—will suit Parsley. 
Parsley seeds are slow to germinate. A 
panful of seedlings raised in heat is useful. 
If the seedlings be pricked out similarly 
to Onions, the plants will be ready for put- 
ting out in April, and make exceptionally 
fine stuff from which large pickings are 
available throughout the season. In the 
case of such plants, allow 8 inches each 
way between them. 


French Beans.—In order to anticipate 
the crop out-of-doors, sowings may now be 
made in potis. Five or six seeds may be 
put into a 5-inch pot, and these can be 
placed in a cold frame. Water sparingly 
till germination takes plaee, and ventilate 
freely. When well hardened off, these 
slants come into bearing very quickly after 
evi been put into their permanent 
quarters. 

Peas.—Round-seeded Peas, such as The 
Pilot or William I., should be sown for first 
crops. If wrinkled varieties are used too 
ols in the season there is a danger of 
the seeds rotting. A safe rule to follow 
in respect of distances in the case of Peas 
is to allow the same space between the 
lines as the height of the variety. To pre- 
vent mice or pheasants destroying the 
seeds, let them be damped and well coated 
with red lead. Some growers soak the 
seeds in paraffin, but (although I have 
mever tried it) I would be inclined to think 
that the liquid in question might be 
dangerous. 

Potatoes.—Second early varieties now 
beginning to move should be arranged in 
boxes or on the floor of a frost-proof shed 
to assist the tubers in sprouting. Early 
varieties, if there is a very warm and 
sheltered border, can be put out; but un- 
less such can be given, it is much better 
to wait. We are, most of us, in too great 
a hurry to get Potatoes out, and by hurry- 
ing we lose more than is gained. Fork up 
and prepare the Potato ground-as oppor- 
tunity offers. Should there be any wood 
ashes available, they may be incorporated 
with the soil as the work goes on, to the 
great benefit of the crop. 


Sweet Peas.—The germination of these 
has been very satisfactory, and the second 
batch has now been removed to a shelf 
in an unheated house along with those first 
sown. In such a place growth is slow but 
steady, and the plants are being prepared 
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for placing out-of-doors when/the time 


comes for hardening off. The Sweet Pea 


quarter is now quite ready for their recep- 
tion. 

Under glass.—Work out-of-doors has 
during the week claimed precedence, only 
the routine work under glass being 
attended to. More sunshine has resulted 
in the need for more watering, and more 
ventilation is now necessary. On all 
sunny days the fire is banked up at 9 a.m. 
and started about 4 p.m. Fruit-trees hav- 
ing come away very rapidly, and being on 
the point of blooming, it has been neces- 
sary to close the orchard-house, and begin 
the routine work of damping, ventilating, 
ete. W. ikociner Ga! 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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Harpy plants—both alpines and shrubs— 


were well shown, and are a never-failing’ 


source of attraction. Of gently-forced 
Narcissi, two good collections were staged, 
a larger central exhibit of Darwin and 
other Tulips in bowls finding many ad- 
mirers. The 150 varieties of bottled 
fruits and vegetables from the Food Pro- 
duction Department afforded proof of the 
extensive use now being made of such 
things, while incidentally demonstrating 
their value. Orchids and Carnations were 
freely shown. No award was made to any 
novelty by the Fruit or Floral Committee, 
the Orchid Committee granting five. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 


The alpine exhibits are always a great 
attraction in the early spring months, and 


each year they appeal with # new fresh-. 


ness. It is probably the almost ceaseless 
succession of them as much as their indi- 
vidual beauty which so strongly appeals. 
In a group from Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Sons, Saxifrages were prominent, en- 
deavour having been made to stage a re- 
presentative collection of the Red- 
flowered Rockfoils. These include Gries- 
bachi, of which there are two—probably 


three—forms in commerce, IFrederici- 
Augusti, porophylla, media, Striburnyi, 
Stuarti. In addition, there were ~ S. 


oppositifolia Wetterhorn (the best of its 
class), Primrose Bee (a pale yellow api- 
culata), Haagei (bearing freely its trusses 
of golden flowers), and a late white api- 
culata’ marked No. 2. Mr. G. W. Miller 
had an extensive exhibit of spring flowers 
in Polyanthuses, single blue Primroses, 
double Primroses in white, sulphur, and 
lilac, Muscaris, Iris stylosa, and Daphne 
Blagayana. Hepaticas in variety, very 
beautiful and  well-flowered  Shortias, 
Saxifrages in considerable numbers, in- 
cluding SS. Stuarti rosea, S. kewensis 
rosea, S. Boydi, S. Paulinse (both yellow), 
and HEpigzea repens were among the good 
things from Mr. G. Reuthe. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Pretty bushes, the branches copiously 
laden with starry white flowers, of 
Olearia ramulosa came from Messrs. 
Piper. It is a plant rather for favoured 
gardens or the cold house than the open. 
From Mr. G. Reuthe came many beautiful 
Rhododendrons, two of the more charm- 
ing being the evergreen R. lutescens and 
the summer-leafing R. quinquefolium, the 
latter having salver-shaped flowers, each 
nearly 2 inches across, of Apple-blossom 
tinting. Beautiful Rhododendrons, too, 
were displayed by Messrs. R. Gill and Son, 
the early red 'Thomsoni, Shelsoni, Duchess 
of Cornwall, ciliatum, Falconeri, Hodg- 
soni, and grande being some of the many 
on view. We have but rarely seen the 
double yellow Banksian Rose in such pro- 
fusion or perfection as presented by Mr. 
G. Prince, who arranged a bank of it, the 
4 feet long branches freely dowered with 
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blossoms. The flowers were well de- — 
veloped and of a butter-yellow tone that — 
attracted. Probably indoor cultivation — 
was to some extent responsible for the im- 
provements mentioned, and possibly the 
special stock—whose name was not forth- 
coming—might have been exercising its 
influence also. 


TULIPS AND NARCISSIT. j 

A central bed of Darwin and other i 
Tulips, grown in bowls of fibre, was | 
arranged by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited. 
The more conspicuous were La Réve r 
(salmon with old rose), Inglescombe Pink, 
Rev. H. Ewbank (heliotrope), Andro- A 
maque (red-crimson), Professor Francis 
Darwin (scarlet), and Sierra Van Flora 
(pale rose). This firm also had a nice | 
batch of Narcissi, Mrs. Robert Sydenham, 
Cygnet, Buttercup, Silver Dawn, and 
Bernardine being some of them. In a like 
group, Messrs. J. R. Pearson ‘and Sons 
had the beautiful Florence Pearson, Gipsy 
Queen (a glorified Barri), Capella (a good 
bicolor), Victoria, Norah Pearson, Queen 
of Spain, and the indispensable Mme. de 


Graaff. By 
GREENHOUSH PLANTS. tl 

The fragrant Boronia megastigma was a 
the best thing in a mixed group from q 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons. Euphorbia { 
jacquinieflora (brilliant scarlet) was 7 


also good, the strain of Primula obconica 4 
grandiflora very fine. Messrs. Allwood t 
Brothers had a capital Carnation novelty s 
in Mrs. John Kiffen (a crimson-purple of 2 
considerable merit). It is a great gain on 
existing sorts of this or like shade. 
Aviator (scarlet) was very brilliant. 


ORCHIDS. 

The finest novelty here was Odontioda - 
Windsor (O. Sandere x Odontoglossum 
illustrissimum), a self-coloured searlet, 
over which was spread a purplish Grape- 
like bloom. It gained a First-class Cer- 
tificate, and was from Messrs. Flory and 
Black. Cattleya Clethra var. General 
Pershing (C. Enid x C. Triane Grand 
Monareh) gained a like award. The 
colour is soft lilac with crimson lip. This 
came from Messrs. Charlesworth, who 
also received an Award of Merit for 
Odontioda Alcantara var. rubra (O. 
Cookson x Odontoglossum eximium). It~ 
is of ruby-red, with white touched lip. 
Odontoglossum Venilla, O. Othello, and 
Cattleya Enid alba were from the same 
source. In a _ choice assortment from 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, Cattleya 
Cappei alba, which gained an Award of 
Merit, is of handsome proportions, pure 
white, with yellow in the tube. Odonto- 
glossum King Albert, O. Alexander, 
Lyeastes, Cattleya Trianz The Premier, 
and Cypripedium Rothschildianum were 
others of note. Messrs. Hassall and Go. 
confined their attention to Cymbidiums, 
than which few Orchids are when cut ° 
more enduring. Messrs. Sander and Son 
showed a. few Cattleyas and _ other 
Orchids in variety. Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stam- 
ford Hill, contributed a fine example of 
Neo-Moorea irrovata, with huge Calanthe- 
like leaves and brown and white flowers 
borne in pyramidal spikes. ; 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


To say that the exhibit of bottled fruits 
and vegetables from the Food Production 
Department comprised 300 bottles in 150 
varieties is also to say that nothing, prac- 
tically, in fruits and vegetables had been 
omitted. Dried fruits, too—Grapes and 
Currants — were among others freely 
shown, showing that, while good enough 
in their season when fresh, they were 
valuable also out of season if treated on 
these lines. It was probably, of its kind, 
the most comprehensive exhibit yet seen. 
A Gold Medal was awarded. 
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FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 
GROWN BY THE FAMILY 





| NOTICE 
Father, Mother, Bobby, Mary—all can Eire win td eons 
f 


help to fill the National Larder, economise SUGAR CORN. 


ost unfortunately, our 


. a 
tonnage, keep prices down, and supply principal consignment of 


Sugar Corn (nearly Pie 
: es ° e ° u ci + = = 
the family table with fresh nutritious “our Agents have ‘made 


9 o oO ; a ship- 
. is just the right time for 

food. How ° Just by sowing poche | when we will at 
on espatch the many 

thousands of waiting orders. 


RYDERS SEEDS 


~~ % LS and tending a successtul Vegetable Garden. 


s 9%. ORDER AT ONCE, & HAVE YOUR SEEDS FOR 
a PX) SOWING DURING THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


Ryder & Son have pleasure in stating that they have a 
few Catalogues still on hand, and will post one by return to 
anyone who applies so long as the supply lasts. As the 
number is limited in conformity with the Government regula- 
tions, it is earnestly requested that no one writes for a. Catalogue 
unless they intend to order Seeds. 


: All Seeds are being despatched by Return of Post. 
a ag | CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


RYDER @ SON, .:. 
Seed Merchants, me 


ST. ALBANS. 
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CORRESPONDENOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Treatment of Bouvardias (J. W.).— 
Keep the plants cool, airy, and moder- 
ately dry at the roots for six or eight 
weeks. Then cut them back rather 
severely (more or less according to the 
size of plants desired next autumn), give 
them a genial warmth, and syringe them 
overhead daily. When in growth again 
partly shake the plants out and repot 
them; afterwards grow on under glass, 
stopping the young shoots frequently, and 
shifting on as required until July. 
Repotting Eucharis Lilies (?. M.).— 
The spring—and the present time if there 
is a warmhouse or pit, or a good hotbed, 
to place the plants in afterwards—is the 
best season for dividing and_repotting 
these plants. The most suitable soil is 
good turfy loam, to which are added a half 
or third part of good leaf-mould or peat 
and plenty of coarse sand. Drain the pots 
well, and place them in a temperature of 
65 degs. to 75 degs. or 80 degs., with a 
bottom-heat of 10 degs. more, if possible, 
to make growth, with plenty of moisture. 
Adiantums in poor condition (ern- 
lover).—Your Maiden-hair Ferns are un- 
doubtedly in a sorry plight and the roots 
must be in a very bad state. The only 
remedy we can suggest is repotting in a 
mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, 
with a good sprinkling of silver-sand. Re- 
move as much of the old sour soil as you 
can, and repot in clean, well-drained pots. 
Take particular care not to over-water till 
the roots are again active, for an excess 
of moisture immediately after potting is 
very injurious. Place them in_ the 
warmest part of your greenhouse and 
shade from bright sumshine until you see 
that the roots are working freely in the 
fresh soil. The Maiden-hair with very 
small divisions is Adiantum gracillimum. 
Cineraria leaves unhealthy (4. C. 2.).— 
Your Cineraria leaf has been attacked by 
the grub of the Marguerite Daisy-fly. The 
best way, if the plant has been attacked 
severely, is to cut off the leaves and burn 
them, or if the attack. has only just begun, 
to pinch the leaves at the place where the 
grubs are. Syringing with an_ insecticide 
can do little good, as it would not reach 
the grubs. It might, however, prevent 
the flies laying their eggs if the insecti- 
cide could be applicd at the right time. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Peumus citriodora (syn. Boldoa fragrans) 
(J. H.).—Boldu is the Chilian name. It is 
a small Chilian evergreen tree. The fruits 
when ripe are succulent drupes about the 
size of haws, and very aromatic, as are 
all parts of the plant. -The bark is used 
hy tanners, and the wood is. preferred 
hefore any other in making charcoal, while 
the fruits are eaten. The leaves are used 
in medicine to assist digestion. Peumus 
is said to be the Chilian native name.— 
Treasury of Botany. 

FRUIT. 

Peaches mildewed  (/zaterested).—The 
variety Royal George is very subject to 
mildew in the open air, and for this reason 
has been discarded. Ais a cure for mildew 
there is nothing better than flowers. of 
sulphur, which jshould be applied with a 
puff or dredger after dewing the leaves 
over with the syringe. Thoroughly dust 
all the affected parts with sulphur, and 
wash it off in the course of a day or two. 
The sulphur may also be applied in a 
liquid form by mixing a 60-sized potful in 
a bucketful of soft water in which have 
been dissolved 2 oz. of soft scap. This 
ean be syringed on to the tree, but we 
have greater faith in the sulphur being 
applied in a dry state. 

Gross Fig-trees (J. (.).—Your Fig-tree 
makes too much growth and fruits too 
sparsely beeause its roots have too much 
run and need restricting.» You will do 
well to open a trench 20 inches wide and 
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as near as 3 feet from the tree, cutting 
clean off not only all roots found there, 
but also partially grubbing under the tree 
and. severing any downward roots. Then 
fill up carefully, using fresh soil from a 
vegetable quarter, but do not add manure. 
Then remove some 3 inches or 4 inches of 
the top-soil and replace that wath fresh, 
adding to it wood ashes and old mortar 
rubbish. Some of these materials should 
have been mixed with the soil put into the 
trench. You may find it needful to root- 
prune every three years. 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 

Improving a poor lawn (A.).—When 
lawns become thin, poor, and patchy, it is 
evident that the soil beneath needs feed- 
ing. Grass cannot be manured as ordinary 
garden ground is, as the dressing may not 
be buried. On the other hand, a compost 
made up of garden refuse, roadside trim- 
mings, old potting soil, leaf soil, soot, 
wood ashes, and any description of artifi- 
cial manure, all well mixed by frequent 
turnings, then before using run through a 
sieve to remove all stones, makes a first- 
rate dressing strewn over the Grass at the 
rate of about 1 bushel per rod. Failing 
this, get basic slag, and strew it over the 
Grass at once: at the rate of 5 lb. per_rod. 
Have iit very equally distributed, and later 
occasionally swept over with a coarse 
broom. Give a dressing of soot in Febru- 
ary, and one of sulphate of ammonia, 3 lb 
per rod, in April or May. This treatment 
should do your lawn great good. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


A. M: Walker.—It is very difficult to say 
what plants would suit, so much depending 
on the soil and the size of the border. In 
your district any hardy plants would do 
well. You should look round some of the 
gardens in your neighbourhood, and in this 
way make your own selection. EF. 
Maude.—We have inquired. of one of the 
best houses for gardening appliances, and 
have been informed that, owing to the 
war, seed drills are now unobtainable. 
C. S. H.—So far as we can see, the’ ap- 
pearance of the leaf is due to natural 
decay. W. P.— ‘The Garden Annual”’ 
is not now published. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. P.—1, The Part- 
ridge Breast Aloe, (Aloe variegata); 2, 
Pandanus sp. Penrith. — Apparently 
Prunus. cerasifera, but leaves are required 
to make quite certain, the flowers not 
being well developed. 


OBITUARY. 


MONS. G. ALLARD. 
THs very interesting French tree lover 
and tree planter, whose collection was 
known to all who visited Angers, has 
lately passed away. ‘This collection is im- 
portant from ‘the point of view of trees 
and: shrubs which do well in the west of 
France. The arboretum was planted ‘en- 
tirely by Mons. Allard. The first “planta- 
tions were made in 1868, and the Sequoias 
in the collection date from that year. 
The important collection of Oaks was 
planted in 1876, and comprises more than 
100 species, varieties and hybrids. Be- 
sides these trees there was a rich collec- 
tion of Camellias and of cultivated Theas 
which fruit in the open. Mons. Allard has 
bequeathed his estate to the Pasteur. In- 
stitute (Paris), with the condition that 
the Institute shall provide for the main- 
tenance of. the collection at la Maulévrie. 
I had the pleasure of visiting the collec- 
tion with Professor Sargent; anda most 
agreeable lesson it was in tree beauty and 
variety. As usual in French collections 
generally, there was no attempt at 
picturesque design, the whole so arranged 




















as to get the greater number of species | 


together. Mons. Allard has left to his own 
country, and, indeed, to all lovers of trees, 
a precious collection. ; 


Marcon 23, 1918 


SEED POTATOES. — 


‘Lincolnshire Grown from Scotch Seed. 
At Govt, Prices. 
FULL (ILLUS.) LISTS FREE. 


GREAT SCOT, 


as grown on 1}”, 
28 Ibs., 3/-; 56 lbs., 5/9; 112 Ibs., 11/- 


5 Seeds iii ‘I 





SEED POTATOES 


Contains 11b. each Lincs. Seed Potatoes — 8. Express, 
Eclipse, King Ed., A. Chief ; large pkts. early and late Marrow 
Peas, dwarf and tall Beans; pkts. of Onion, Carrot, Cab- 
bage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Beet, Spinach, Parsley, 
Cucumber, Marrow ; six pkts. Flower Seeds; pkt. Lighton’s 
Maincrop Tomato free, ‘with Illus. Lists and instructions, 
5/6, carriage paid. 


500,000 ONIONS, 


Strong Plants. A. Craig, 2/-; Tripoli, 1/6. 
CABBAGE, 1/6 100, free. 


TOMATO Plants. 


LICHTON’S MAINCROP and BIDES RECRUIT, 


1/6 doz.; 50, 5/6; 100, 10/- 
Seed, 6d., 1/-, and 2/6. 


FOOD SEEDS 


(ORDER EARLY). 

Haricot Beans, Brown and White, can be 
used green or dried for winter use. 6d, and 
1/- pkt., 2/6 pint. 

Parsnip, Giant Marrow, 6d. pckt., 1/6 oz. 

Salsafy (or Veg, Oyster), 6d. and 1/- pkt. 

Dwarf French Beans, 2/- pint. 

Tremendous Runner Beans, 6d. and 1/- pkt. 

Sugar Beet, 3d. pkt., 1/-0z. 

Sunflowers, Ciant, 1 oz., 3d. ; 4 0z., 9d. 
List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds free. 


BARGAIN LISTS of Seeds, Potatoes, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Plants, etc., free, 











AMBROSE LIGHTON 


17, KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 













BEDDING AND 
VEGETABLE PLANTS, 


Etc. 















BES? J N.HARWVEY' ry cvs7s 
QUALITY NURSERIES 4 POST 
ALWAYS ~ ENESHAM _—3 FREE 





SPRING-SOWN ONION PLANTS 
AND OTHER VEGETABLES. 


Ailsa and Cranston’s, 2s. 100; 16s. 1,000 
Other varieties, 1s. 8d. 100; 13s. 6d. 1,000. 
Parsley, Leeks, Cauliflowers, Cabbage, Celery, etc. 
Send for Free List to— 


ALLAN, The Nursery, Newton Stewart. 


SWEET PEAS. 


14 Varieties. Note names. Othello Spencer, Lady 
Grisel Hamilton, Etta Dyke, Royal Purple, Saint 
George, Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, Mrs. Alfred Watkins, 
Chrissie Unwin, Nora Unwin, George Herbert, Lord 
Nelson Spencer, Margaret Atlee, Enchantress, 
Queen Alexandra Spencer, 25 seeds 2 

of each separate. ™ Post 


CANNELL & SONS, Loddon, Norfolk Free 
L8t OF PRIZES FOR 1918, with Catalogue 


of Guaranteed Pedigree Seeds post free. Autumn sown 
00, free.—BURKLE, Nurseryman 





Cabbage plants, 1s, 6d. 1 
and Seedsman, Penmain, Blackwood. 





| ASKEW'S ORESTED NATIVE FERNS.— _ 


Splendid vars. 


List 4a.—W. F. ASKEW, Grange, 
Keswick. ; 


N 
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THE MIXED BORDER: 


Tue words ‘‘ herbaceous border ”’ are wrong 
in all ways, the best effects very often com- 
ing from Rose, Clematis, and Honeysuckle 
on the trellis at the back. Lilies, too, often 
help the effect of the plants. In the many 
eases where a mixed border is made 
against a wall, then the fine plants that 
often adorn walls come in; and where 
arches span the border here and there, 
climbers help the effect. The stronger- 
growing alpine and rock plants also come 
in well, and the hardy African Lily I 
find a useful mixed border plant, flower- 
ing freely, and hardy without protection. 
A mixed border of a picturesque sort may 
be made en the margin of the masses of 
hardy evergreens frequent in our country, 
and giving good backgrounds. In this case 
the evergreen helps so well that fewer 
plants may be used, and these of the best. 
Lily, Giant Asphodel (Eremurus), Peru- 
vian Lily,/'Torch Lily, and a variety of 
Lily-like plants may be used with fine 
effect. W. 
Sussex. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The white Mezereon in Scotland.— 
There is a-very fine bush of the white 
Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum alba) in the 
garden of Mr. J. A. Mather, Hastings 
Hall, Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. It was in 
full flower on March 13th, not a very late 
date for the high altitude of the garden 
among the hills of the Gleneairn Valley ; 
but later than my own at a much low er 

level.—S. ARNOTT. 


The Dogwood.—Large clumps of the 
Dogwood are used with good effect in the 
garden of Lieut. Macmillan, of Woodlea, 
Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. On a visit to 
the garden in the middle of March these 
big clumps formed a striking feature 
among the many good shrubs there. The 
rich red of the glossy bark was very effec- 
tive in the March sun, and made one de- 
plore the fact that this well-known shrub 
is yet neglected by so many planters.— 
~S. ARNOo?rT. 


Veronica Traversi in Dumfriesshire.— 
Veronica Traversi is one of the hardiest 
of the shrubby Speedwells of New Zea- 
‘land, and stands well in many parts of 
the North of Hngland and Scotland. It 
was with much pleasure, however, that I 
observed huge bushes of this Veronica 
high up on the slopes of the picturesque 
garden of Mrs. Monteith, at Glenluiart, 
Moniaive. The garden is sheltered from 
the north, and slopes steeply to the south ; 
but the bushes were exceptionally large.— 
Ess. 


The Rock Purslane (Calandrinia umbel- 
lata).—The rich, velvety- -purple of this 
Purslane affords a very welcome mass of 
colour in the late summer rock garden. 
C. -umbellata enjoys the sunniest and 


- sandiest spot you can give it, and when 


“once established it seems indifferent to 
‘drought. It ts not quite hardy, and, 
though I had a fine plant for many years 
entirely - unprotected in Winter, the in- 
tense cold of last spring killed it. Many 
people find it best to treat C. umbellata 
as an annual, raising it from seed in early 
“spring.—A. Bees 
Daffodils in Glencairn, Dumfriesshire. 

In and around Moniaiye, Glencairn,. there 





Heath pushing 


the Briers. 


are a good many gardens where hardy 
flowers are prized and well grown. In 
addition to the myriadg of Snowdrops, 
Daffodils are largely grown. In the beau- 
tiful grounds of Glenluiart, Moniaive, on 
banks sloping to the south, the first 
flowers of N. Ajax opened on March 16th. 
The following day quite a number further 
advanced were obsgEyes in the Grass in 
Lieut. Macmillan’s garden at Woodlea ; 


Menai at the farm of Ingleston, not far 


yay, there was quite a wealth of these 
ab Nain 


Hepaticas at Moniaive.—I lately saw 
Some unusually fine clumps in the gardens 
at Hastings Hall, Moniaive, Dumfries- 
shire, on March 13th. 
the single blue, single white, the double 
red, and a pale pink single one, not so 
often seen now as at one time. All were 
full of bloom, the single blue and white 


and the double red in particular being 


masses of flower. It is a pleasure to see 
these old plants doing so well, and I was 
informed that in another garden in 
vicinity the single blue Hepatica is grow- 
ing freely among the Grass.—S. ARNoTT. 


The Sand Verbena (Abronia umbellata) 
at home.—Seeing ‘‘ W.’s”’ note on thissek 


wish he could see it growing wild as it 
does on the beach near Los Angeles. It 


grows in the hot, sheltered spots at the 
back of the sand dunes, in almost pure 
sand, blooming profusely all summer. 
Abronia maritima, a viscid plant, with 
dense heads of magenta-coloured flow ers, 
srows in company with it. Abronia vil- 
losa, a light-pink flowered species, grows 
on the Mojave Desert, and is very orna- 
mental, having long, tubular flowers. 
Abronia latifolia is bright yellow, and 
grows on the beach near San Francisco.— 
J. Harry Jounson, Los Angeles. 


Marguerite Mrs. F. Sander.—On page 132 
Mr. McGuffog refers to this as Marguerite 
Mrs. 
also seen elsewhere. Its correct name is 
that at the head of this note. This 
variety in foliage and habit bears a 
greater resemblance to the typical Chrys- 
anthemum frutescens than do any of the 
other’ greenhouse Marguerites. It was 
first shown at the Temple Show of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1910, by 
Messrs. F. Sander and Son, St. Albans ; 
but was, I believe, not distributed till a 
year later. On its first appearance it was 
given an Award of Merit. As stated by 
Mr. McGuffog, it does not produce cut- 
tings freely unless treated as he advises.— 
Wak: 


Climbing habit in Erica carnea.—A 
large bed of this beautiful Heath in Mr. 
i. C. Buxton’s garden at Bettws- yv-Coed 
affords some striking examples of the in- 
clination to Climb, .which appears to be a 
feature of this species. In the bed are 
growing, along with the Heath, various 
Cotoneasters, Brier Roses, and a Berberis. 
Around these, the Erica, instead of 
sprawling along the ground, assumes a 
perfectly upright habit, which adds very 
materially to the effect, This is not 
the result of accidental conditions, which 
might, for example, be afforded by the 
its way through the 
foliage of the Cotoneaster and being held 
upright by it, for a similar effect is seen 
around the tall and almost naked stenis of 
Rather does it point to the 


The varieties were 


the 


Saunders, a mistake which I have 


supposition that this Erica enjoys the 
company of some taller shrub, and it is 
obvious that, given the slightest en- 
couragement, it will “go upwards rather 
than develop the semi- prostrate, rather 
congested form in which one usually sees 
it.—J. 


Galanthus plicatus Fraseri.—The Cri- 
mean Snowdrop (Galanthus  plicatus) 
varies considerably. Among the finest 
forms I know is that called Galanthus 
plicatus Fraseri. Its origin, so far as 
known, is that Mr. W. B. Boyd, of: Fal- 
donside, when visiting the garden of the 
late Mr. P. Neill-Fraser, Rockville, Mur- 
rayfield, Edinburgh, observed a few un- 
usually fine flowers among a lot of G. 
plicatus growing in that garden. These 
bulbs were lifted, and remained true, and 
oo variety named G. p. Fraseri by Mr. 

Boyd. I have had this variety in my gar- 
den for years, and I know of no more 
beautiful Snowdrop. It is tall, has fine 
plicate: leaves, and flowers of great sub- 
stance.—EHss. 


London’s fruit and vegetables.—In these 
days of controllers and committees it 
seems as if the less anyone knows about 
the subject the easier is it to be appointed. 
An instance of this unfitness is pointed out 


by Mr. H. W. Roach, Secretary of the 
London Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable 
Markets Association, who, in a letter to 


the Daily Telegraph of March 21st, 
says :— 

In the Daily Telegraph of March 
19th the names are announced of a 
committee appointed to inquire into 
the conditions of the London fruit and 
vegetable markets. Although there 
are some scores of salesmen in the six 
fruit and vegetable markets of London 
who should know something about the 
subject, not one has been appointed to 
this committee by our business 
Government, nor has one of the 
managers of these markets been ap- 
pointed. 


Something amusing.—About 1875 I 
lived at Knutsford, and heard of very 
good market gardens at Sale, a few miles 
from Manchester. One of these gardens 
was full of large plants of Pyrethrums 
and all sorts of beautiful flowers. The 
owner, who was just coming out of the 
gurden, locked the gate and took no notice 
of me. I asked the price of his plants. 
‘“Penny apiece; take ’em or leave ’em.”’ 
I bought: a quantity, and asked the 
gentleman to send them to the station. 
‘Can't be done at the price.” A few 
weeks later I visited what was then the 
best hardy plant nursery near London. 
A large box of Pyrethrums had just 
arrived, and I happened to see the name 
of the sender. The nurseryman told me 
he had a quantity of the best new Pyre- 
thrums on sale at 2s. 6d. apiece. I re- 
marked that I lived not very far from 
Sale. ‘‘Ah! then; you know too much.” 
About the same time I had a very beauti- 
ful yellow Polyanthus called “‘the Butter 
Polyanthus.’’ This had belonged to some 
of my relations in Norfolk for at least one 
hundred years. It was very dwarf, and 
almost like an Auricula. The market 
gardener from Sale came to see my plants, 
and brought a friend with him, After 
seeing various Polyanthuses, I heard -:one 
of my visitors say to his friend: “I told 
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thee they was nowt.’”? Coming round a 
corner, they saw the “ Butter Polyan- 
thus.” After a silence which might be 
felt, the market gardener said: 


Sale. If they did, they would take them 
from under you if you sat on ’em all 
night.’’—H. CHAaRLes BUXTON, Coed Derw, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE VALUE OF BIRDS. 


In the course of my notes on birds in the 
garden, I instanced the destruction 
wrought by chaflinches and sparrows 
among the seeds of Brassicas. I meant, 
of course, when such seeds were not pro- 
tected by netting or, as ‘‘S. Gordon ”’ sug- 
gests, page 79, by red lead. The latter 
practice I have followed for many years 
in lieu of the old fashion of netting, and 
not only in the case of Brassicas, but of 
Peas as well—both culinary and Sweet 
Peas. Red lead isa safeguard in the case 
of Sweet Peas not only against small 
birds, but against pheasants, rats, mice, 
and voles. I have not, certainly, damped 
the seeds with oil, like ‘‘ S. Gordon,’’ find- 
ing that water answers equally well. 
With regard to the second part of “S. 
Gordon’s’”’ note, I fear he is confounding 
cause and effect. He says, quite rightly, 
that woodlice are to be found in injured 
Pears. But he will not find that these in- 
sects interfere with unbroken fruits. It 
is the tits which, by pecking the familiar 
holes near the stem, make an opening for 
the woodlice. I am rather doubtful if the 
birds will eat these loathsome pests; in 
any case, it is established that the tit is 
not wrongly blamed for injuring Pears. 
This bird, too, is at times as dangerous 
to culinary Peas as the hawfinch, and can 
work much mischief in a short time. 


Balmae. W. McGurFreroG. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Winter moths on fruit-trees.—Last sum- 
mer there was an exceptionally severe 
attack of caterpillars on Apple-trees, the 
larve of the winter moth predominating. 
This was due, I think, to the fact thar 
many birds died off during the very hard 
winter preceding. While pruning this 
season I am finding so many of the wing- 
less females of the winter moth and allied 
species that I am inclined to think that 
we may have a repetition of this plague 
should weather conditions favour it. 
These moths are to be found on both Apple 
and Plum trees, and they have, of course, 
been hatched from their pupx# in the 
ground and climbed up the trees to lay 
. their eggs, after which they die. Those 
gardeners who adopt the plan of grease- 
banding their trees must have had a good 
eatch this season. I have never followed 
this practice, because caterpillars can be 
killed with such complete success by 
spraying. It is generally necessary to 
spray against aphides in’ early summer, 
and it is easy to add 4 lb. of arsenate of 
Jead to 100 gallons of any aphis wash and 
make it effective against caterpillars at 
the same time. It is remarkable what 
seemingly tender insects can stand in the 
way of weather. Several times during 
the winter I have found prematurely- 
hatched aphides, and I even came across 
a caterpillar of the mottled umber moth in 
January. As for the wingless winter 
moth fefhales, they were quite lively when 
snow was about. Yet frost undoubtedly 
does kill aphides when they are exposed, 
as when newly-hatched. — EK. M,. B., 
SUuSSCx. 
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FRUIT. 


KEEPING APPLES. 


I am in thorough agreement with Mr. 
Lawes-Warburton in his excellent note on 
this subject (page 118). Straw or hay 
should certainly be avoided altogether in 
the storage of Apples. I use clean brown- 
paper, of the thinner, softer quality. As 
soon as possible after each variety is 
gathered, allowing for the later ripening 
on different aspects of a tree, the fruits 
are packed, each one wrapped in paper, 
in boxes, which are placed on a_ stone 
floor in the store. There is no advantage 
or necessity in allowing Apples to undergo 
a process of ‘‘sweating’”’ as is often ad- 
vised. I think that only tends to extract 
the essential oil from the skin, which, as 
Mr. Lawes-Warburton says, is Nature’s 
preservative. Lattice shelves tend to- 
wards the same _ result. Apples keep 
better covered with paper (newspaper, if 
clean, answers quite well) on solid shelves 
with a sheet of paper under and between 
each layer; and only such varieties as 
must be used early—say up to Christmas— 
should be kept on shelves. Late keepers 
should be stored in boxes (or crocks, such 
as housewives keep bread in). Here, 
Lane’s, Alfriston, Wellington, Mére de 
Menage, Bramley’s, etce., keep well so 
stored until May, if the exigencies of the 
household will permit. I lately examined 
some Newtown Wonder, which felt as 
greasy as though they had been oiled, and 
they were in fresh, plump, excellent con- 
dition. I remember when a boy finding, 
late in the season, Apples lying beneath 
trees, covered with leaves, in perfect con- 
dition; and their flavour, eaten unpeeled, 
is still a happy memory. There should be 
just sufficient air through the store to keep 
the atmosphere fresh, never dry, and the 
floor should be damped during drying 
spells of weather. Where there are only 
a few of the late dessert varieties, such as 
Court Pendu Plat, Duke of Devonshire, 
ete., they can be very conveniently stored 
in large flower-pots, 8-inch, 9-inch, or 
10-inch, each fruit wrapped in paper. Pots 
can be covered with slates or stood one 
on top of the other. Names may. be 
written on sides of, pots with chalk or 
pencil. 

All stored Apples should be carefully 
examined at end of February, when any 
which have decayed through some un- 
noticed defect when packed may be re- 
moved. My experience has shown that 
the paper wrapping prevents decay spread- 
ing. Flowers of sulphur should be dusted 
round the corners and bottoms of boxes 
before lining with paper, preparatory to 
packing. I am only a late-comer into the 
ranks of Apiple-growers, and my success is 
due to a careful study of the pages of 
GARDENING. J.-M. S. 

Wirral, Cheshire. 





— The mode of keeping Apples advo- 
cated by Mr. E. F. Hazelton in your issue 
of February 23rd agrees with my own ex- 
perience, that keeping Apples in bulk is 
preferable to laying them out in a single 
layer, besides the latter being out of the 
question from a commercial standpoint. 
I send you a few samples of Apples. 
These were gathered in October, .and 
placed at once in pot bampers (in the 
orchard), each pot holding about 60 lb. 
These pots were put the same day into a 
loft over a carriage-house, and not touched 
until this last week, when they were 
sorted out and graded for market. There 
were not six decayed ones in each 60 Ib. 
pot, and you will see they have not lost 
their plump appearance. The loft has a 
slate roof, but is lined under the rafters 


with match-boarding, and J have never 


-In summer it is pretty hot, but the Apples 







female flowers. 
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known it to be at a temperature of less 
than 30 degs. Fahr., and very rarely that. 
are not then there. CuHaAs. ELWELL. 

Sedgley. 

[With the above note was sent a number 
of Apples, which were in excellent condi- 
tion, being firm and juicy, with not the 
least trace of shrivelling.—Ebp.] 


—— I was glad to see the friendly 
criticism by Mr. Lawes-Warburton upon 
my recent note on the above subject. 
Why I advocate the use of straw upon the 
shelves is that it gives a softer bed for 
the fruit to lie upon, especially when the 
fruit is placed several layers deep. If 
laid direct on the shelves, it will be found 
that the edges of the strips of wood cause 
indentations of the fruit, whereas the 
straw being laid crossways prevents that. 
As to its preventing the free passage of 
air, that is quite immaterial, as a current 
of air passing through is undesirable. In 
most cases the cost of the straw would 
not have to be considered, as generally 
where a sufliciency of Apples is grown to 
store, straw is ‘also procurable: If laid 
straight across the lattice shelving and 
the irregular ends cut off with a pair of 
shears, there is nothing untidy in its ap- 
pearance. I have not experienced objec- 
tionable mouldiness occur through the use 
of straw, but probably if the room were 
excessively moist it would be so, in which 
case I would advise a more frequent 
change of atmosphere by ventilation, but 
not continuous yentilation. The less fruit 
is handled, the better; and if carefully 
selected at the time of storing, it is un-— 
necessary. If doubtful fruit has to be 
stored, that should be laid at the top, 
where it would be most easily seen. 

E. F. HAZzELTON. 


~ 


STOPPING MELONS. 

Witt you kindly tell me about the stop- 
ping of Melon plants and what is the har- 
diest, very good flavoured kind ?—SrTamp. 

[You, unfortunately, omit to say 
whether the Melons are being grown in a 
frame on a hotbed, in a heated pit, or if 
the growths are to be trained on a trellis 
in a suitable and properly heated green- 
house. In the two first-named cases the 
cultural treatment is the same. ‘This ¢on- 
sists in stopping or pinching out the points 
of the plants after they have made from 
five to six leaves. This will induce the 
plants to break and produce three-or four 
growths, termed laterals, which, in turn, 
should be stopped when they have made 
eight or nine leaves. The growths result- 
ing from this stopping should produce an 
ample show of fruit, or, in other words, 
When these open, set 
them about mid-day, and stop the growths 
at the same time at the second leaf beyond 
the fruit. The greater the number of 
blooms that can be induced to open and 
be set at one time, the greater the pro- 
spect of securing a full crop of fruit. As 
a rule, three to four fruits form a good 
average crop for one plant. Prior to and 


omit syringing the foliage and keep the 
roots on the dry side. After the setting 
is complete assist the fruits to swell off - 
by affording the roots a good soaking of 
tepid water. Setting is done by taking 
fully-opened male flowers, and, after strip- 
ping off the corollas, laying them in the 
female blooms. After the foregoing stage 
has been reached keep all lateral growths 
produced to one leaf. With regard to 
TRELLIS-TRAINED PLANTS.—If grown, on 
the cordon or single-stemmed system, 
pinch out the points when the plants have 
reached to about two-thirds the height of 
the trellis. Laterals will result from this — 
stopping, which, if not sufficiently fruitful, — 


. 





while the flowers are open and being set — 
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“should be stopped to encourage further 


breaks. If the plants are intended to 
cover a large area of trellising, they must 
then be grown on the extension principle— 
stopping the plant after sufficient 
growth has been made to reach to the 
third or fourth wire of the trellis. Train 
out resulting breaks widely distant apart, 
and pinch these when about 18 inches of 
growth have been made to obtain further 
growths, which will, or should, produce 
fruit in abundance. Both in. this and the 
previous case treat as advised for frame- 
grown plants in regard to setting and 
stopping. A good variety of Melon for 
your purpose would be Blenheim Orange. 
You could also try the French Cantaloupe, 
but the former is the better flavoured. ] 
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ties, the first being the earliest. Red and | Queen is a good Currant, a good grower, a 


White Currants, if you require them as 


regular cropper, With fairly large bunches 


early as they are to be had, would also] and berries, the latter of a good colour, 


succeed in such a -position. The only 
other fruit-tree that suggests itself is the 
Morello Cherry in bush form; but, pos- 
Sibly, the trees may attain to too great a 
height for your purpose.] 


The winter moth.—Last season I lost 
two-thirds of my Apple and Damson crop 
from an abominable tiny caterpillar. The 
Board of Agriculture sent me a leaflet tell- 
ing me it was the work of the winter moth 
or the March moth. For both cases I was 
to grease-band my trees, which I duly did. 
The winter has gone, and March has nearly 
gone, and still there is no moth. What 
has happened? JI cannot believe that all 


Lavatera Olbia (syn. L. thuringiaca). 


NOTES AND REPLIES. . 


__ Planting Gooseberries.—Please tell me 
if Gooseberries would succeed in a border 
close to a very sunny south wall?: If so, 
what (cooking) variety do you recommend? 
If Gooseberries would not succeed, what 


other dwarf fruit-trees would you recom- 


mend ?—Novicr, Athy. 


[Yes; Gooseberries would succeed in the 
border mentioned; but, naturally, 


green or ripe state in advance of tha 


grown in an open position. This would, 


perhaps, from a point of utility, be an ad- 
vantage. Whinham’s Industry, Keepsake, 
and Crown Bob would be three good varie- 


~ ‘ a j - 


the | 
fruit would be ready for gathering in : 


the thousands of chrysalises in the ground 
around the trees are dead.—P. W. 

~ Red Currant Ayrshire Queen.—This is 
gaining favour in some leading south of 
Scotland gardens, and is likely to be more 
largely planted in future. It is a good 
grower and produces a large quantity of 
fruit of the finest quality—A DBorprEr 
GARDENER. 

— This was raised at Eglinton Castle 
in Ayrshire by Mr. Priest, the gardener 
there. While it is, admittedly, a distinct 
variety, it does not appear to be any great 


advance upon some of the better-known 


Red Currants, Raby Castle, for example, 
or Fay’s Prolific. Nevertheless, Ayrshire 


and it will, undoubtedly, be in request by 
Scottish growers.—W. McG., Balmae. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LAVATERA OLBIA. 

Tats handsome South Huropean species, 
also known as L. thuringiaca, though intro- 
duced as long ago as 1570, is but seldom 
seen. It is of shrubby habit, and under 
favourable conditions will reach a height 
of S feet. The leaves are from three to 
five lobed, soft and woolly in texture, and 
of a pale colour, The reddish-purple 
flowers, each about 8 inches in diameter, 
are produced singly on short stalks from 
the base to the tips of the branches, a 
succession of bloom being kept. up from 
June to October. It is a charming plant 
for the wild garden in partial shade, and 
is equally happy in a sunny position at 
the back of the herbaceous border. The 
illustration we give to-day shows its value 
when brought into the house. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
CARPETING BULBS.—I read with pleasure 
Mr. J. Cornhill’s note on Phlox subulata, 
in which he recommends it as a carpeter 
for Narcissi, etc. It is, no doubt, a beauti- 
ful carpeter, but I have found that many 
of these carpeting plants suffer from the 
foliage of the bulbs when the latter are 
thickly planted, and that the removal of 
their dead leaves causes a blank in the 
earpeting plant which makes it unsightly 
in late summer and autumn. Where there 
are a few plants of the Phlox together and 
the Narcissi or other bulbs planted be- 
tween, the bare spot may not be so notice- 
able, but a big plant of the Phlox gets 
‘ather disfigured, owing to the leaves of 
the bulbs keeping the air and light off the 
portion immediately covered by them. 

CROCUSES UNDER CARPETERS.—Some car- 
peting plants harbour slugs badly (Phlox 
subulata wamong them), and certain 
plants are sometimes badly disfigured by 
these vermin. I had for some years a 
good clump of Crocuses (the golden-yellow 
variety) under a carpet of Sedum spurium. 
For a few years these did well, but latterly 
the clump appeared to diminish, and, on 
examination, I discovered that the Cro- 
cuses had, as is their habit, formed their 
new corms higher and higher until they 
were injured by the roots of this creeping 
Stoneecrop. I lifted the latter, replanted 
the Crocuses, and replaced the Sedum, and 
in a year or so the clump of Crocuses was 
as good as ever. This, I think, shows that 
it does not do to carpet every bulb and 
leave it alone too long. It is different with 
Snowdrops and other bulbs which do not 
form their new corms on the top of the 
others. 

IRIS RETICULATA.—Mr. Clarence Elliott’s 
note on page 88 induces me to remark that 
there would appear to be a good deal in 
the soil in which the Netted Iris is grown 
to account for its success or failure. Mr. 
Elliott finds his bulbs do well in ‘‘ a stiffish 
loam.” An Iris authority says that it 
grows well in clay, and I know of a suc- 
cessful grower who pins his faith to peat. 
Mr. Elliott also speaks of a certain amount 
of lime. The whole point is very interest- 
ing and of importance to those who love 
the Netted Iris. I have it doing well in 
loam and a little sand with a small por- 
tion of lime in the soil. 


CHRISTMAS Roses.—It is provoking to 
see how well these do in certain. gardens 
where they appear to have no attention 
and are in apparently uncongenial condi- 
tions, while plants which are carefully 
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tended are disappointing. In January I 
came across a nice clump full of flower 
and looking very happy. This was in a 
small front plot attached to a cottage close 
to the macadamised main road, where in 
summer al] the plants become smothered 
with dust after a day or two of dry 
weather. This clump of Christmas Roses 
is fully exposed to the sun also, as it has 
an almost due south exposure. The soil is 
light and poor. ; 

Snowprops.—I wonder if it is a general 
experience that Snowdrops are flowering 
freely this year. They are with me, and 
in several other gardens and parks I have 
visited the same is observed. Snowdrops, 
I think, look much better when carpeted, 
and they are prettiest when seen growing 
through rough herbage. The trim lawn 
is hardly the place for them. I like best 
of all the common Snowdrop. 


AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





BURNING RUBBISH. 
Mr. CLARENCE JELLiort, January 5th, 
page 9, asked how he is to burn garden 
rubbish so that he will not be infringing 
regulations. Just now the matter is dis- 
turbing the minds of a good many people, 
as, even supposing the material to be ina 
dry state for burning—and much of it is 
not—daylight is so short that it is a 
matter of impossibility to do it, except on 
Saturday afternoons. 
where a man received a notice from the 
Board of Agriculture’s local inspector to 
burn some diseased Potato haulm; but 
many weeks elapsed before the instruc- 
tions could be complied with through bad 
weather, etc., intervening. It seems to 
me in the ease of much green vegetable 
matter the better plan is tto dig a deep 
trench and add a good dressing of lime, 
rather than run the risk of being fined, 
for in the case of smother fires there is no 
dependence on them, and they are just 
as likely to be fanned into a flame late at 
night as not. Smother fires which we 
could leave burning for days before the 
war are for the present th'ngs of the past. 
If the material cannot be dried and burnt 
in small quantities quickly, then the next 
best thing is to bury it as suggested.— 
'TTOWNSMAN. 


— The burning of garden rubbish at 
the present time is, as Mr. Hlliot indicates, 
rather a problem. This is especially the 
case when rubbish has to be burned in a 
seaboard locality, such as this, where the 
regulations are, perhaps, more strictly en- 
forced than is the case further inland. I 
find the better way is to delay the burning 
of the year’s accumulation of rubbish until 
March is some way advanced. Then the 
period of daylight is longer and the rubbish 
has a chance of being drier than is the 
rule in the earlier weeks of the year. I 
find it pays, too, to keep two or more fires 
going. When a good, glowing _base is 
formed, the amount which can be speedily 
disposed of is surprising, and when no 
rubbish is put on the fire after 4 p.m. there 
is no danger of any flames breaking out 
during the night. We are, here, only 
about a mile from the beach, and since the 
regulations came into vogue this practice 
has been followed with safety. A good 
going fire will speedily dispose of much 
more than the quantity referred to by Mr. 
Elliot—four tons. 
to weeds, as distinct from prunings, 
trimmings, ete., these, if thrown up into 
a heap, mixed with a few layers of slaked 
lime, and occasionally turned, will soon 
rot, and the heap makes useful stuff when 
the ground is being trenched, the rotted 
material being put into the bottom of the 
trench. The labour question may be 
against following this Course, in’ which 

















I know of a case 


If, however, this refers: 


started growing strongly again. 
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case burning might be preferable.—W. 
MoG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

—In a recent issue Mr. C, Blliott 
asked for suggestions for dealing effec- 
tively with garden rubbish and weeds. 
Here are three: (1) Purchasing an iron 
refuse-destructor, such as was on the 
market before the outbreak of war. The 
price ‘of such now would be very great, 
and for this reason may have to be ruled 
out. (2) The building of a refuse-de- 
structor as used in our army camps in 
England, and I believe abroad. There is 
one in use at the camp in this park 
(Ampthill Park), and a soldier gardening 
friend in the camp assures me it will burn 
anything and everything put into it. I 
often pass by it, and it is always burning 
—day and night. Of course, the cost of 
the bricks and labour would have to be 
considered ; but the undoubted usefulness 
and lasting value of such an apparatus 
would far outweigh the small initial cost. 
A refuse-destructor is fairly easily built 
by any man who can lay a few bricks, and 
there are several types in use at the dif- 
ferent camp centres. No doubt, Mr. 
Elliott, or anyone else, could get permis- 
sion to ‘see such a structure and observe 
its working at the nearest camp tto him. 
Roughly speaking, that to be seen in the 
park here is about 9 feet high, 4 feet 
square at base, tapering to a 20-inch, or 
thereabout, chimney. (8) Digging a large 
hole out of which there is an exit.by a 
sloping pathway for a wheelbarrow, or 
cartway, where the collecting of rubbish 
is on a big scale. Into this hole all rub- 
bish and weeds can be put, adding lime 
or soot, or both, occasionally, and giving 
the whole a turn over now and again 
when time offers. The secret-of success 
with this method is leaving the refuse in 
the hole long enough to thoroughly decay. 
To do this two holes should be provided. 
The length of time the rubbish remains in 
the holes and a systematic arrangement 
for the clearing of the same must be de- 
cided by the one in charge, who will be 
guided by tthe state and rate of decay 
taking place. When decomposition is con- 
sidered sufficient the waste can be used as 
a top-dressing or dug in.—C. TURNER. 


NOTES’ AND REPLIES. 
Growing coloured Primroses, etc.—The 
soil in my garden is rather heayy clay 
and I find it difficult to preserve coloured 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, and: Auriculas. 
I should be glad of some hints as to their 
cultivation. Should they be divided 
every year, and when? Would decayed 
leaves help their growth P—SuNFLOWER. 

[The first thing to do is to improve the 
heavy clay soil by the additi6n of grit or 
sand, burnt ballast, leaf-soil, and old 
Mushroom bed manure, all of which, tend- 
ing to soil richness and porosity, will 
make for greater success. Air-slaked 
lime at the rate of an 8-inch potful to the 
square yard, well forked in, would also 
improve the soil, and by getting rid of 
some of the superfluous moisture, materi- 
ally increase warmth. In all probability 
your soil contracts enormously unde1 
strong heat, and the excessive evaporation 
that ensues is calculated to cause endless 
failures. With the soil so improved, you 
may divide and replant the above either 
annually or biennially, preferably always 
so soon as flowering is over, taking care 
to insert the plants well up to their leaves 
in order to secure a maximum amount of 
roots and root. activity.] 

Failure of Clematis.—I have a Clematis 
of the C. lanuginosa family that for the 
last two summers has grown about 7 feet 
high, and then suddenly died off; but 
started into growth again from the root 
(or stock) later. This spring it has 
Can you 


suggest what is wrong? It is planted 
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against the post of a pergola in an open 
position. —ENTHUSIAST. 

[Seeing that the plant is ‘‘now growing ~ 
strongly again,’’ as it did also last season 
-after the ‘‘ die-back ’’ or failure, we can 
but assume that the growth is that of the 
true sort and not the stock. The stock 
usually employed for grafting is the root: 
portion of C. Vitalba, and, so far as our 
experience goes, the Clematis cannot be 
reproduced from ‘* root cuttings.’’? Were 
the Clematis grafted on seedling plants 
above the cotyledons (seed leaves) the 
stock may at any time reproduce its kind 
by way of latent buds or eyes at that point. 
The difference of growth, however, be- 
tween stock and scion is so great that it 
would be at once detected. On the spot 
the matter might be settled instantly, or, 
if you send us a specimen of a full leaf— 
not one division of it—to reach us in a 
quite fresh state, we can settle the matter 
for you. In all the circumstances, how- 
ever, we conclude the growth to be that of 
the C.-lanuginosa variety and not that of 
the stock. ] 


Gentiana acaulis not flowering.—I shall 
be glad of any hints as to how to make 
Gentiana acaulis flower in sandy loam. I 
have tried every way I can; but only get 
blind flowers. Gentiana verna I can suc- 
ceed with.—ENTHUSIAST, 

[We would have welcomed some infor- 
mation as to your treatment of the plant, 
as it is usually a success on light or sandy 
loam. We have it at,the moment in rude 
health on a sandy heath-like soil, and we 
know it to do well on soils of a like char- 
acter’ in Derbyshire and at Wisley 
(Surrey). The fact that it also grows 
well on cool, moist loams, in the clay over 
the red sandstone, and on calcareous soils. 
makes it difficult to say what it likes and 
dislikes. In light soil, such as yours, 
however, if you cannot add a little chalky 
loam—say, to the extent of one-third— 
then you might incorporate air-slaked 
lime with what you have. In doing this 
you had better lift, divide, and replant, 
though we prefer autumn for this work 
rather than now. As, however, your 
plants are unsatisfactory and there is 
little or no bloom to sacrifice, you should, 
by doing the work now, obtain a growth 
calculated to give a good flowering next 
year. In applying the lime, use an 8-inch 
potful to a square yard, well forking it 
in and stirring the ground a foot deep. 
Divide freely, plant very firmly, and, 
gathering the units into tight little 
bunches, keep the leaves level with the 
surface-soil. ] 

Ornithogalums.—In the withered Grass 
the tufts of Ornithogalum nutans are now 
rapidly advancing. ‘I‘his is the best Star 
ot Bethlehem for naturalising in woodland 
or in orchard, just as O. pyramidale is, I 
think, the best tor beds or for borders. 
The most unreliable is the Arabian Star of 
Bethlehem (O. arabicum), The bulbs of 
this act capriciously when first planted, 
and, while quite sound, will remain dor- 
mant for months. O. latifolium is a good 
variety, and may be isuccessfully natura- 
lised.—W. MoG. 

Primroses are always welcome, and to- 
day (February 20th), on what is here — 
known as ‘fhe Primrose Bank,’’ quite a - 
good bunch has been picked. All colours 
are comprised. in the bunch, and as the 
Primroses are grown—as they ought to 
be—in Grass, the blooms are clean and- 
pure. Shortly, the bank will be clad with 
bloom, which will be. succeeded by myriads 
of wood Hyacinths at a later, date.— 
Scor, 

Aster Farreri. — This is a Chinese 
novelty which, when put into commerce, 
will be welcomed by hardy-plant growers. 
It may be best described as a_ glorified 
Aster alpinus, taller, and with larger 
flowers. Coming in between A. Amellus 
and A. alpinus in point of height, it will 
fill a gap in our border flowers.—S. A. D, 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN, 
; EDGINGS. me 
XILV:—Tur Serine SNowrLAke.—I like this 
precious plant best in the Grass, among 
Heaths or some dwarf hardy © shrubs. 
This, however, planted itself in a dwarf 
rock plant edging. In beauty it surpasses 


the Snowdrop.: Wie: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for the moraine.—As it is pos- 
sible that your correspondent ‘HH. Hum- 
phreys’”? may not be able to supply the 
moraine with water except occasionally by 
means of a watering-can, it may be of 
service to supplement your excellent 
reply on page 126 by naming several plants 
which succeed well on a dry moraine with 
no water except that supplied as above. 
The folowing do very well :—Androsace 
lanuginosa, A. Chumbyi, A. sarmentosa, 
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as so good that its popularity has brought 
some rivals into the field with the same 
name, but not so. good. 
nabiana has big white flowers and nice 
medium rosettes (it belongs to the en- 
crusted or silvery section) and fine spikes. 
It is marked by deep-red spotting to- 
wards the centre of the flowers, so dis- 
tinct as to make one think that the flower 
has a red eye. This is the true plant, 
but the two claimants are not so good. 
One has the white: flowers spotted all 
over with red, while the other has creamy 
blooms.—Hss. 


Achillea argentea.—The dwarf Achilleas 
are very useful for a hot, dry rock wall, 
and in poor soil come through even a 
severe winter quite well, when on the flat 
they will’ often be killed. I think this 
species is one of the best, with its pretty 


silvery foliage and white, Daisy-like 
flowers. The white-flowered A. rupestris, 


too, is also very pretty. Both are easily 
increased. by division or by cuttings.— 


Alyssum saxatile flore-pleno.—This re- 
mains in beauty longer than the type, and 
does not propagate its kind all around as 





Spring Snowflake, self planted in dwarf edging. 


Aithionema grandiflorum, A. coridifolium, 
A. pulchellum, Alyssum serpyllifolium, A. 
montanum, Anemone Pulsatilla, Aqui- 
Jegia flabellata, Arabis Sturii, Asperula 
suberosa, the Campanulas named on page 
126, with C.-pulloides, ‘C. Raddeana, 
Dianthus deltoides, Dianthus graniticus, 


Draba aizoides, D. pyrenaica, Hrodium 
guttatum, HE. macradenum, FE. Sib- 


thorpi, Gentiana acaulis, Geranium lan- 
eastriense, G. cinereum, G. argenteum, 
Gypsophila cerastioides, Helianthemums 
(any), Hypericum Coris, Leontopodium 
alpinum, Papaver alpinum, Phlox subu- 
Jata in yariety, Primula saxatilis, P. Auri- 
eula, P. marginata, Saponaria ocymoides, 
_Saxifrages of silver section, Sedums 
(practically all), Sempervivums (any), 
Tunica Saxifraga, Veronica rupestris. I 
grow these’ and many others in such a 
-moraine.—S. ARNOTT. . 


Saxifraga Macnabiana. — This is a 
hybrid, but I am not sure who raised it or 
where it originated. That matters little, 
as the plant deserves consideration for its 

beauty, and its associations are thus of 
less consequence. It has been recognised 


the single-flowered form does. The colour 
of the flowers, too, is a deeper yellow, and 
a good clump in full bloom is a gorgeous 
‘sight. If cut well back after flowering, 
the plants can be kept of a nice compact 
shape.—W. O. 


Chrysanthemum arcticum.—This, which 
with me does well in a sunny position in 
well-drained, rather poor soil, is a nice 
little plant for the rock garden. It grows 
about 8 inches or 9 inches high, and has 
very deeply-cut, pretty foliage, with large, 
rosy-white, Daisy-like flowers. - It 1s 
pretty even when not in blossom.—N, L. 


Bellium bellidioides.—This tiny little 
Daisy is very pretty for a small pocket in 
the_rock garden, and is quite an easy doer 
and thardy. It soon increases; but is of 
such compact habit that it never becomes 
a nuisance. A sunny position suits it 
well, in leafy soil, provided its roots are 
not parched.—C. C. 


Bupleurum stellulatum.—This is a neat 
little plant for the rock garden, too seldom 
seen; but very neat and pleasing, with its 
small, yellow flowers. Easily increased 
by division, it seems to do best in a sunny 
Everio: C. 
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ORCHIDS. 
TREATMENT OF ORCHIDS. 
Wat temperature and damping down 
are required at this time of year for a 
mixed house of Orchids—Cattleyas, Den- 
drobiums, Aerides, Phalzenopsis, Cypripe- 
diums of different varieties, Ccelogyne 
cristata? Kindly also give hints as to 


watering same and when to repot. I have 
kept the night temperature at from 


55 degs. to 60 degs.—F’. I’. 32. 

[For a mixed collection of Orchids, such 
as Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, Aerides, Pha- 
lenopsis, Cypripediums; Crcelogyne. eris- 
tata, you cannot do better than continue 
to maintain the night temperature of the 
house at from 55 degs. to 60 degs. The 
paths and stages of the house should be 
damped down in the morning as soon as 
the higher temperature is reached, always 
thoroughly soaking ‘the ground immedi- 
ately under the hot-water pipes. After a 
warm, sunny day the house should again 
be thoroughly moistened ; but should the 
weather be cold and dull and the ther- 
mometer during the night likely to fall 
below the prescribed temperature, then 
less moisture will suffice. As the days 
lengthen and the weather becomes 
warmer a general increase of atmospherie 
moisture should be afforded. 

REPOTTING.—The proper time to repot 
Cattleyas is immediately new roots are 
seen pushing out from the base of the last 
made pseudo-bulbs; but in some cases, 
particularly among the hybrids, fresh 
roots will appear when the young shoots 
are only a few inches long. That also is 
a good time for repotiting those that need 
increased rooting space. The majority of 
Dendrobiums, after their flowers fade, 
generally commence to make new growths, 
which, when only a few inches high, de- 
velop roots from their bases, while at the 
same time many of the old roots are send- 
ing out rootlets. When ‘these are first 
seen, no time should be lost in potting the 
plants. At this time (March) of the year 
such plants as Aerides will show by their 
roots turning green at their points that 
they have commenced to grow rapidly, 
and are easily injured; therefore, the 
plants should be attended to at once. 
Phalenopsis require attention during the 
month of May, as by ‘that- time the 
majority of the plants will have finished 
flowering and commenced to make fresh 
leaves and roots. Taking Cypripediums 
as a whole, and there are several distinct 
sections, they should be attended to as re- 
gards fresh rooting material within a few 
weeks after their blooms are cut. Plants 
of the well-known Ccelogyne cristata may 
be’ repotted during the month of May; 
but it is not advisable to disturb them at 
the root if they are in a satisfactory con- 
dition, as often the pseudo-bulbs shrivel, 
and a considerable time will elapse before 
they are brought round to their former 
good condition. As regards the 

Waterina of the plants, it is not. pos- 
sible in the space allowed for these ques- 
tions to touch fully upon all the species 
enumerated, but a general, rule may be 
adopted, affording copious waterings to all 
growing plants that are well established, 
and less to those when in a resting condi- 
tion. All repotted plants should be very 
carefully watered, especially for the first 
few weeks, merely sprinkling the surface of 
the compost and around the edge of the 
pot whenever the soil is quite dry. When 
the plants are growing freely, and roots 


become numerous, the amount of water 
may be gradually increased. A light 


spraying of the undersides of the leaves 
with tepid rain-water, morning and after- 
noon when the weather is warm and sunny, 
is beneficial, taking care that no water 
lodges in the centre of the growths. ] 


\ 
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GARDEN FOOD. 
THE USE OF GARLIC. 
EnGuisH people do not use Garlic half 
enough; and when they do, they gener- 
ally use it too freely. Garlic properly 
used is a delicate and delicious flavouring 
in cooking. Used in excess, it is posi- 
tively revolting. It is usually quite sufli- 
cient to rub the inside of the utensil in 
which a dish is to be cooked with a piece 
of the bulb. The solid Garlic itself need 
seldom be put in, or when it is, only a 
very small portion, and this should be 
finely chopped or grated. I think it was 
Soyer who once said that the proper way 
to use Garlic was to nibble it and then 
preathe gently over the dish! Garlic is 
much more economical than Onion; and 
it is very easy to grow. In early spring 
the bulb should be split up into separate 
““cloves’’ or divisions, These are quite 
small. They should be planted in rows, 
6 inches to 9 inches apart, and an inch 
or so deep, in a sunny position. They 
make tops during summer, and should be 
dug when the leaves begin to turn yellow 
and show signs of ripening. The original 
small ‘*‘cloves’’ will be found to have 
formed bulbs six or eight times their own 
size. These should be dried and stored in 

a dry, airy place free from frost. 

Garlic may be used in salads, soups, 
stews, omelettes—in fact, in all the dishes 
in which Onion is used. A dozen, or, at 
most, a couple of dozen, roots, if they 
develop properly, would, I should say, be 
sufficient for most households. Ata 
time when English-grown Onions seem 
likely to vanish from the market owing 
to the restricted price at which they may 
be sold, whilst foreign Onions, at unre- 
stricted prices, seem likely to vanish at 
the other end of the market, it will be a 
‘wise move on the part of the unpreju- 
diced to plant a little Garlic for home 
use. There certainly is a sort of preju- 
dice against it among many folk. I once 
thought I disliked it myself. I found my- 
self in a third class railway carriage on 
a cross-country journey in Italy one very 
hot Sunday after lunch. The carriage 
was crowded, and everyone except myself 
had apparently lunched on raw Garlic! 
But it was in Italy also that I learned 
how good a flavouring it is, if used on 
the principle that a little is good, but less 
is better. I think the fault with many 
English cooks is that they try to use 
Garlic as they use Onions, whereas it 
should exist only as a ghost of a suspicion 
of a flavour. CLARENCE HILLIOTT. 


Stevenage. 


- NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Cooking the Dutch Brown Bean. — 
Double the quantity of Beans required for 
a single meal is allowed to soak in cold 
water overnight to soften them. Next day 
they are placed in a saucepan with plenty 
of cold water, and to every quarter of a 
pound of Beans a small Onion, skinned 
and cut into four, is added. Let them boil 
for two hours or until they feel quite soft. 
Keep the lid on the pan. When ready, 
strain through a colander and lift out the 
pieces of Onion. Return the Beans to the 
pan and let them stand by the side of the 
fire with the lid partially off to allow them 
to dry ; then add small quantities of butter 
(or margarine), Parsley, pepper and salt. 
Shake the Beans over the fire for a minute 
or two, and serve the half required for the 
meal. A squeeze of Lemon juice may be 
added to improve the flavour, or they may 
be served with Parsley sauce poured over 
them. The water in which the Beans 
have been cooked should be reserved for 
making a soup. The Beans which have 
not been used may be warmed up in the 
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oven the next day, a small quantity of 
butter being added to keep them from dry- 
ing out. The Beans do not lose any of 
their flavour if this method is employed, 
and do not become sour. ©The cooked 
Bean may also form an ingredient to a 
soup or a stew. I have found them excel- 
lent to use in Lancashire hot-pot.—The 
Garden. 

Variety in diet.—Chestnuts are un- 
doubtedly a valuable food, though in the 
main merely a variant on Potatoes, and 
probably of less value than Nuts which 
are eaten raw. But even if they were 
available, I venture to think it would be a 
mistake to import them now in place of 
Oranges. To say that these latter are 
‘devoid of nutritive vyalue’’ is an entire 
mistake. 
probably has a very special value, as ¢on- 
tributing the mysterious and indefinable 
*“ accessory’? constituents, absent from 
cooked food, which modern research has 
shown to be indispensable articles of diet ; 
growing children especially need such sub- 
stances, particularly in these days of milk 
shortage. Now that the children of the 
masses are deprived of the Banana, the 
introduction of other fruits should be pro- 
moted as far as possible. The growing 
of Cucumbers and Tomatoes ig to be ad- 
vocated from this point of view. Milk, 
be it noted, appears to be deprived of the 
substance referred to when sterilised. I 
may be allowed once more to deprecate the 
continued reference by amateur advisers 
mainly to quantity and the disregard of 
quality in dealing with food. The public 
are constantly being told that the pulses 
are superior to meat, because they con- 
tain a greater percentage of protein, but 
meat proteins and pulse proteins are not 
necessarily equivalent; in point of fact, 
the protein foods differ greatly in compo- 
sition.—H. EH. ArMsrrona, in The Times. 

The Mulberry.—The Mulberry (Morus 
nigra) is principally regarded as a decora- 
tive tree rather than from the utilitarian 
standpoint for its fruits. It is a fruit, 
however, that amply repays for special 
attention in cultivation. The roots need 
plenty of moisture, and they should be 


mulched occasionally with animal manure.. 


The trees are often seen growing in situa- 
tions where it is difficult to give them 
this attention ; fot example, on lawns. It 
would, however, be worth while to lift the 
turf from around such trees, removing 
some of the exhausted soil, and replacing 
it with good turfy loam and well rotted 
farmyard manure broken down finely. If 
when doing this the soil is found to be 
dry, let it have a good soaking of water 
first.. Make the surface dressing as firm 
as possible, and sow in April with Grass 
seeds in preference to returfing, although 
it would be an advantage to the tree to 
allow the soil to be clear of growth in a 
circle from 6 feet to 8 feet in diameter 
for a season. In addition to giving this 
attention to the roots, thin out all weakly 
shoots and remove the dead growth. In 
transplanting a. Mulberry-tree do not 
mound up the soil, but plant it quite on 
the flat, or even a trifle below the level of 
the surrounding soil. The present month 
is the most suitable time to do this work. 
I am of the opinion that there are different 
varieties, .for the fruits of some trees are 
much superior to those of others.—Jas. 
Hupson, in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Sugar.—The abuse of sugar, owing to 
the action of its acid bye-products upon the 
lime in the blood, is the usual cause among 
the young of rickets and decay of_ the 
teeth, of adenoid nasal growth and in- 
flamed tonsils, thus often laying the foun- 
dation for-the appearance of diphtheria 
and enlarged glands. The above is no 
exaggerated statement of facts, but can be 
seen and noted by anyone who is observant. 
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At the present time such fruit! 
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The reader can readily realise, if this i 
true, as I am convinced that it is, that the __ 


deliberate and continued abuse of sugar 


does far more harm, both physically and — — 


mentally, than all the tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and beer combined, and the sooner the 
public wake up to this fact the better it 
will be for them.’ The world’s output of 
sugar in 1906 was upwards of fourteen 
million tons; in 1909-10 this figure had risen 
to over seventeen millions, of which more 
than one-third was beet-sugar; moreover, 
about ten million tons of malted grains are 
destroyed yearly for the production of fer- 
mented and distilled liquors.—Z'he Truth 
About Sugar. 


American way of keeping Apples.—It 
may interest some of your readers to know 
that when picking the Apples here we 
take clean flour or sugar barrels, each 
holding about two and a half bushels, 
into the orchard and place the Apples in 
them as they are picked. No lining of 
any sort is used in the barrels, but each 
Apple is inspected to see that it is per- — 
fectly sound, and care is taken not to 
bruise it. When the barrel is full it is 


placed in a moist cellar with a soil floor, 


where the temperature does not fall below 
35 degs., and the Apples keep perfectly, 
retaining their flavour and _ firmness. 
Having tried both methods extensively— 
that of laying them out singly and piling 
the fruits thickly together—I have no hesi- 
tation in saying I consider the latter 
method much the better.—A. THATCHER, 
Bar Harbour, Maine, U.S.A., in Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. Bs y 


The D’Arcy Apple.—I have a good sample 
of this, my favourite Apple, from Messrs. 
Seabrook and Sons, the Nurseries, Chelms- 
ford. It is an Essex-raised Apple, which 
has the repute in the trade of being a poor 
grower, hencelit has not become popular, 
but it deserves a fair trial. I have a num- 
ber of trees of it on some dwarfing stock. 
It should be tried on all available stocks, 
and certainly on its natural roots. Beyond 
all doubt certain varieties will not grow 
on the stocks generally used, and it is best 
to try it from layers and cuttings. Some 
people say it is ugly, but I do not mind 
that, and eat it cooked or sun-ripened.— 
W., Sussex. 


Dried Runner Beans.—Many people in- 
tend to sow Haricot Beans this spring. In — 
case any should be unable to obtain seed, 
it is worth noting that Runner Beans, 
ripened and dried ais for seed, answer 
just as well. A good many people have 
tried them during the paist winter, and 
pronounced them excellent. Unlike Hari- 
cots, they must be scalded to remove the 
skins before they are boiled.—B., Sussex. 


Food value in Apples.—/e Mr. Eustace © 
Miles’ remarks, fruit in excess might be 
injurious, but I think that acidosis would 
not so readily result from excessive eating 
of Apples in their natural state, but is 
chiefly caused by the use of sugar with 
them. Ior perhaps ten years I lived en- 
tirely on Apple pies made of sweet Apples” 
and: wholemeal flour, with a little Nut 
butter in the paste, for dinner, with whole- 
meal bread and porridge and milk at the 
other meals, and I had good health; but 
I do not recommend this exclusive diet. 
In those days I took no vegetables, or very 
little, which was a mistake; but I was 
very active and well. I live very simply 
still; but use the fruit raw chiefly, and 
the Food Controller has no terrors for me. 
I am quite convinced that excessive pro- 
teid is as great an evil as its lack. We 
eat too much, even with the war on; and 
even vegetarians err when they add a lot 
of sugar to sour fruits. I cannot see any 


need whatever to grow sour Apples, as ~_ ; 


there is plenty of good croppers in the 
sweet ones. _ Brownlee’s Russett is of a 
good size, and quite sweet when ripe; and 
there are many such Apples.—W. J. 
FARMER, ets 
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TREES AND ‘SHRUBS. | 


THH YEW PICTURESQUE. 
Our noblest native evergreen, the Yew, in 
its old state often a beautiful tree, is a 
very dangerous one for animals, so that 
it should’ be kept out of the way. It 
is usually best in a wood, or safe in any 
ease from animals. Much of the beauty 
of old trees, through love for the often old 
and effete branches being allowed to hide 
the stem, is lost. I have done all I could 
to plead for the beauty of the stem of the 
Yew, the beauty of old Yews being lost 
through fear of showing the stems. If 
in a wood, these would prune themselves, 
so to speak; ‘but as the trees often stand 
apart, the tendency of the branches is to 
grow as well as what should be the crest. 


twelve apostles cut in Yew). It took some 
little time to explain to her that what she 
was looking at was the real old British 
Yew—our native Cedar, and a tree of 
greater endurance than the Cedars of 
Lebanon. Yet in going about the country 
it is almost the rule to see the fine old 
Yews without any stems visible. W. 
Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Garland-fiower (Daphne Cneorum) 
failing.—Kindly tell me how to make 
Daphne Cneorum last, ‘as after a few 
seasons I lose it? What other Daphne 
can you recommend suitable for a small 
rock garden ?—ENTHUSIAST, 

[The failure is probably due to grafted 
Plants, though it may be due to soil, to too 
much wet, or to local conditions of which 





are large, of a pale pink shade, wreathing 
the shoots of last year’s growth. Sarco- 
cocca humilis, an evergreen of recent intro- 
duction from China, and perfectly hardy, 
promises to be a most useful shrub in Irish 
gardens. Though growing quite well fully 
exposed, it flourishes in shade and in moist 
soil. The shoots, densely clothed with nar- 
row leaves, produce in February numerous 
clusters of white flowers in the axils 
of the leaves. The flowers are heavily 
scented, proclaiming the presence of the 
plant even before it is seen. Cassandra 
calyculata, the Leather Leaf, is an inter- 


esting member of the Heather family 
which through February bears numerous 
small pendent white flowers. — Jrish 
Gardening. 


Caryopteris mastacanthus.—This is a 
useful subject for warm banks and light 





The group of trees in the picture had some 
years ago as much beauty of form as a 
ruined haystack. The stems were not 
seen, feathered down as they were by half- 
worn-out branches. * 

The Yew does not often give way before’ 
a gale; but if at all tried by a storm the 
load of branches is a danger. If the crest, 
as in this case, is reduced to samething 
hear its fair proportion, the wind has less 
power on the tree. 

An American lady, devoted to her 
garden in New Jersey, came to see me one 
fine afternoon when the sun shone on the 
stems of the Yews, that reflected its rays 
back in fine colour. She had never seen 
the Yew with a Cedar-like stem before, 
only the dread effects of pretended archi- 
tectural gardeners, who clip the Yew 
into various images—peacocks, dogs, and 
men (one place in the county has ‘the 
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Old Yew-trees in west garden, Gravetye. 


we have no information. The plant is im- 
patient of wet at the root—in Nature it is 
found in hot, dry pastures—and in cultiva- 
tion responds to a mixture of loam and 
peat in equal parts and a sunny position. 
It is the best of its class, and worth any 
trouble to make it a success. Now and 
again it does well, at other times it is difli- 
cult. Give it a cool and deep root-run in 
conjunction with the soil mixture named. 
D. Blagayana is also good and worth 
while. Give it a cool place and a deep bed 





of loam, peat, or leaf-mould, and sand in 
equal parts. ] : 
February flowers.—Prunus_ dehiscens, 
one of Mr. Wilson’s finds in China, pro- 
mises to be an interesting and attractive 
plant. At present it is bearing numerous 
Jarge, pale pink flowers on the short 
twiggy branches. Prunus Amygdalus per- 
sicoides is worthy of mention. The flowers 


+7 


soil. It may be grouped in rock garden, 
border, or margin of shrubbery, its grey- 
green leaves and whorls of mauve flowers 
making it a desirable shrub. It is said 
to be tender, and probably is, though it 
stood last winter here without any pro- 
tection. The essentials appear to be a hot, 
sunny: position, and good drainage. 
There is a white variety, which is rather 
insipid.— J., North Wales. 


Cornus controversa.—This, referred to 
on page 87, bears more than one name. It 
is tar better known in this country as 
Cornus brachypoda, though this latter is 
said not to be the correct name. There 
used to be a large specimen of this Cornus 
in the Coombe Wood Nursery, which was 
very attractive, with its flattened cymes of 
white flowers, towards the end of June or 
in July. These clusters of flowers were 
somewhat isuggestive of those of the Elder, 
—Kk. R. W. 
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EARLY POTATOES. 


THE appeal made by the Government last 
year to grow as many early Potatoes as 
possible was responded to by Dumerous 
market growers, many of them giving up 
a considerable area of glass to their eul- 
ture to the exclusion of other things which 
they had hitherto grown. A good many 
were, doubtless, influenced by patriotic 
motives; others, in view of the remarkably 
high prices made in the early months of 
the year, hoped for good returns. In some 
cases these hopes were, to a great extent, 
realised, but there were many disappoint- 
ments, the weight of tubers lifted in a 
good many cases not being enough to give 
a fair profit. One man declared that he 
had sacrificed £300 worth of Chrysanthe- 
mums to get £50 worth of Potatoes. Pro- 
bably he tried to do too much. It is evi- 
dent that he planted in the closing months 
of the year. Had he waited until February 
he could have cleared off a crop of late 
Chrysanthemums and would have “had 
ample time to produce early Potatoes, and 
if these were dug in May the housé would be 
clear for Tomatoes early in June, a good 
time to plant for ensuring what are 
termed ‘first crop’? Tomatoes in late 
summer and up to the middle of November. 
In this way three crops can be taken from 
the house in about twelve months. Pota- 
toes planted at the time mentioned and 
which come up with the lengthening of the 
days and some early spring sunshine are 
more likely to turn out a paying crop, 
although the price per pound may be con- 
siderably less than when marketed six 
weeks earlier. 

Last year the earliest Potatoes made 
high prices, but it seemed criminal to 
sacrifice the weight of crop in the way 
that some of the Channel Island and main- 
land growers did. The tubers were, in 
most cases, no bigger than marbles. What 
nourishment could there be in such diminu- 
tive tubers, and did it pay any man to dig 
when the crop was about one-sixth part 
formed? The great scarcity of Potatoes at 
that time was, of course, the cause of this 
early lifting, but this should be no excuse 
for doing so this year, as there will be 
plenty of old Potatoes until the early crops 
come in in a natural way. Wven when 


brought along under glass there will be no 


need to dig until they come to normal size. 
The 

PREPARATION OF THE SETS for early 
planting should begin in late autumn. 
They should be placed in layers in trays 
and kept in a frost-proof place or where 
they can be thickly covered when neces- 
sary. A light sprinkling may be given oc- 
casionally, but this must be done with 
care, or harm may come of it. The sets 
for outdoor planting should be seen to at 
once if not already done, for there is a 
great advantage in having them sprouted. 
It enables the grower to reject faulty 
tubers, thus avoiding gaps, and should the 
season be on the inclement side or plant- 
ing, from some cause, has to be deferred, 
there will be but little loss of time, for 
sprouted sets will always be two or three 
weeks in advance of those planted without 
preparation. 

VARIETIES.—There can be~-no_ better 
variety than the old Ashleaf for planting 
under glass. It is dwarf and turns in 
quickly. 
Queen. Some prefer Sharpe’s Express, 
cropper than the Ashleaf, it needs more 
room. If planted early in February and a 
little heat is given, lifting may be com- 
pleted by the end of May, and if Tomatoes 
are then put out a good crop may be ob- 





The next best is probably May | 
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worked inito phe bottom, The soil has been 


tained, as they will be producing “ first 
crop’’ fruit in late autumn> when early- 
planted ones are feeling the effect of age 
and are yielding low-grade, commonly 
called second crop fruit. If Chrysanthe- 
mums are grown, the Tomatoes must come 
out early in October, which will not admit 
of more than five trusses to a plant, but 
this is certainly better than allowing the 
house to be empty during four months, 
and any fruit that does not ripen is not 
lost, there being a demand for green 
Tomatoes for preserving. I would advise 
those who may have been disappointed last 
year—and I know that there were failures, 
gome of a grievous nature—to give this 
way of growing Potatoes a trial, using the 
Aghleaf variety. I did not happen to get 
this kind last season, and my crop was not 
quite satisfactory. It was characteristic 
of last spring that Potato haulm made ab- 
normal growth. By the third week of May 
Hxpress and Star of Reading were 18 
inches high, much too tall for a district 
which is liable to suffer from spring frosts, 
one of which would have completely ruined 
them, but none came, and growth for once 
was uninterrupted. Every Potato grower 
knows ‘that too much haulm is made at 
the expense of the crop. As regards the 
OprEN AIR CULTURE, I do not advise 
planting the Ashleaf unless the conditions 
are naturally favourable and the soil can 
have special preparation. This Potato re- 
quires a very free soil with a liberal dress- 
ing of manure in a semi-decayed condition 
or decayed vegetable matter. A good way 
is to fill up a Celery trench with this 
material. The yield under such conditions 
would surprise those who have only grown 
it in the ordinary way. The most reliable 
varieties in my experience are Early 
Puritan, Eclipse, and Sharpe’s Express, 
the last-nimed being a fine-flavoured kind, 
but it must have really. good culture, 
whereas Eclipse will give good returns 
under quite ordinary conditions. It is.a 
very useful early Potato, and those who 
cannot command a good supply of manure 
would do well to try it. J. CORNHILL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Sugar Beet.—Can you give me 
some particulars as to the growing of 


Sugar Beet? Would it do in a field like 


Mangolds? Does it need much manure? 
—STAMP, 

[During last summer we Several times 
chanced across lines of Sugar Beet grown 
under precisely the same conditions in 
garden plots and allotments in and around 
London as the ordinary garden Beet. On 
one occasion we also saw a good sample 
of roots staged at a vegetable show held 
in a western suburb of London. This fur- 
nished sufficient evidence to show «that 
Sugar Beet could be grown equally as well 
as the ordinary garden types of Beet; but 
as to whether the roots would yield a suffi- 
ciency of sugar to make their cultivation 
pay we are unable to say. Beetroot suc- 
ceeds best on well-worked soil which has 
not been recently manured, or, to put it 
in another way, on ground which was 
manured and deeply dug for some” pre- 


‘vious crop—such as Celery, for instance. 


Therefore, if but a limited number of 
roots of ‘Sugar Beet is required, accord 
them the same cultural treatment that you 
would the garden type of Beet. If de- 
sirous of growing Sugar Beet on a large 
scale, you would have to resort to field 
culture. On this we regret being unable 


_ pre 'to afford you the information you re- 
but although it is certainly a heavier |} 


quire. ] 


Asparagus.—Preparations _for planting 
a new bed of considerable size have been 


pushed forward. The soil was thrown out 


of the site during winter and a good allow- 
ance of compound from the rot heap was 


IN. BLOOM 
variety), Cydonias (in variety), Coronilla 
glauca, 
fragrantissima, 
Daphne Blagayana, D. Mezereum, Osman- 
thus Delavayt, 
Pissardi, Azara microphylla, Laurustinus, 
Alnus cordifolia, 
cerasiformis, Garrya elliptica, Hricas (in 
wariety), Polygata Chameburcus purpurea, 


variety), 
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permitted to weather since, and, taking — 
advantage of 
coating of manure, 
soot, was firmly trodden in. 
the half of the soil was returned, and when 
this settles it will also be well trodden: 
Upon this the roots, when they come to 
hand, 
returned, and the bed formed. 


a suitable spell, a heavy 
with a proportion of 
Afterwards,. 


will be placed, the rest of the soil 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


Marcu 197ru.—Forsythias (in 


Berberis (in variety), Lonicera 
Andromedas (in variety), 


Ribes sanguineum, Prunus 


Cornus Mas, Nuttalia 


Periwinkles (in variety), Anemones (in 
wariety), Cyclamen Coum, Narcissi (in 
pariety),  Muscari (Grape Hyacinths), 


Scillas (in variety), Brythronium Dens- 
canis (Dog’s-tooth Violets), Crocus (many 
species 
azureus, 


and varieties),  Hyacinthaus 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, Tris 
histrioides major, I. stylosa, Chionodoxas 
(in variety), Primroses, Violets (in 
Polyanthus, Primula | denticu- 
lata, P. d. cashmeriana, P. Julie, Arabis 
(double and single), Saxvifrages (in great 
variety), Aubrictias (in variety), Viola 
gracilis, Omphalodes verna, Synthyris 
reniformis, Pulmonaria officinalis, Orabus 
wernus, Veronica filiformis, Potemonium 
saccharatum  pictum, Corydalis (in 
variety). 

THE WEEK’S WoRK,—During the week 


‘all Hybrid Perpetual and H. Tea Roses in 


the: more sheltered places have | been 


pruned, Those in more exposed positions 


are left until last. The “more tender Teas 
will not be pruned until the first week in 


April, as the pruning would excite the dor- 


mant buds before the danger from late, 
destructive frosts is over, All prunings 
and weeds are cleared from the beds, a 
slight dressing of bone-meal applied, and 
the beds very lightly forked over. Many 
people are averse to growing anything 
but Roses in Rose beds, but the use of any 
dwarf, light-rooting plant for carpeting 
the beds in the summer is in no way detri- 
mental to the Rose, while the effect: is 
much improved. One often sees the dis- 
play of Roses marred by unsightly mulch- 
ings of manure and bare ground below 
them. The surface of Rose beds should 
be planted in April in order to be well 


covered when the Roses come into flower. 


Where a stock of Tufted Pansies (Violas) 


is available, there is nothing better for the | 


purpose. The pee may be cleared in 


“October, when a heavy mulching of manure 


may be applied to, the beds, which will 
make good the additional drain upon the 
resources of the soil during the summer. 
PuHioxes.,—In many gardens these hand- 
some perennials require to be annually re- 
newed to keep the collection in a state of 
good -health. 
case in light soils. 
raised from cuttings last year and grown 
in nursery, beds will now be fit for plant- 
ing in their flowering quarters. The soi 


for Phloxes should: be deeply dug and well — 
enriched 


with decayed manure. As a 
matter of fact, it is hardly possible to err 
on the side of liberality, and nothing short 
of the richest food supplies, accompanied 
by abundant root moisture, is calculated 
to give the best results. 
never be planted in’ highly mounded beds 
where most of the rainfall is directed from 
the roots. ~The 


below it, so that an opportunity is afforded 
of saturating, with water in times of 
drought. | Being a surface-rooting lant, 
a heavy mulching is also of great ad- 
vantage. Pentstemons struck from cut- 


tings inserted in cold frames last autumn ~ 


are now, being hardened preparatory to 
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This is ‘more especially the ~ 
Plants which were _ 


They should. - 


bed should either be on a- 
level with the ‘surrounding soil or slightly» 
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pees them in their permanent quarters. 
ladioli should be planted as soon as pos- 
sible. Preparation of the soil in autumn 
or winter is of the utmost importance.. A 
deep, loamy soil, not too heavy, is the most 
suitable for Gladioli; but almost any soil 
can be made to answer by the addition of 
suitable materials. A light soil may be 
made suitable by placing a thick layer of 
decayed cow-manure 1 foot below the sur: 
face, and a heavy, retentive loam by the 
admixture of lighter materials. If it is 
intended to plant in rows, draw a deep 
drill with a hoe, and into the bottom put 
about 2 inches of sand and wood hee 
mixed. Place the corms at regular dis- 
tances apart, and lightly return the top 
soil. If clumps are to be planted, take 
out the soil to a depth of 6 inches, and at 
the bottom put the sand and wood ashes, 
laying the corms upon this, and carefully 
covering with fine soil. When the plant- 
ing is completed the crown of the corm 
should be 4 inches below the surface, _ 
I’, W. GaALurop. 


Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants, 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Asparagus beds.—Those who have good 
reasons for not manuring the beds in 
autumn or early winter should apply a 
dressing of the best: manure available now 
after drawing off with a rake an inch or 
so in depth of the loose soil on the surface. 
Both in this case and where the beds were 
manured directly after the cutting down 
of the dead tops last autumn they should 
be lined out afresh and the manure covered 
with an inch or two of soil taken from the 
alleys. Put new, stout stakes at the 
corners of each bed it required, and make 
good the edges of the beds from end to 
end, beating the soil firm with the back of 
the spade, and then cutting down the edge 
afresh with a sharp spade. Artificial 
manures, such as fish guano, superphos- 
phate of lime, and sulphate of ammonia, 
may be applied now ; but not salt until all 
danger of frost is past, as this is able to 
lower the temperature of the soil, while 
im conjunction with frost it has an in- 
jurious effect. 

Forcing Asparagus.—This can be forced 
easily now without the aid of a great deal 
of heat, artificial or otherwise. A sufl- 
cient number of crowns, according to the 
demand, should be introduced to the fore- 
ing pit or hotbed frame at intervals, and 
where forcing is carried on in permanently 
planted pits, another should be closed, and 
a little heat turned on, or linings consist- 
ing of stable litter and leaves made up 
round it to furnish the requisite amount 
of warmth. 

Seakale and Chicory.—Both can now be 
forced readily in the darkness and tem- 
perature of*a Mushroom-house. Seakale 
can also be quickly forced where grown 
if the crowns have been planted in groups 
of three or four with a distance of 3 feet 
between each group and the rows the same 
distance apart to admit of a bed of leaves 
being made up after the crowns have been 
covered either with pots or boxes. 

Celosia pyramidalis.—Seed of both the 
yellow and red flowered varieties should be 


- sown now and raised in warmth to afford 


plants for greenhouse decoration. Pot off 
the seedlings singly into 60’s, and place 
near the light to induce a sturdy habit of 
rowth. Give them a shift into 6-inch and 
-inch pots before they become pot-bound 
to prevent growth being checked and pre- 
mature flowering brought about. 

Salvia Pride of Zurich and S. Ball of 
Fire.—Both are very telling when judi- 
ciously employed in the flower garden. 
Seed should be sown now, placed in heat 
to germinate, and the young plants grown 
on treely. By the time they are in G-inch 
pots each plant should be a nice bushy 
specimen and ready for planting out early 
in June. Both varieties are also fit com- 
penicns to grow on with S. splendens ¢ran- 

iflora for the autumn decoration of the 
greenhouse and conservatory. 

Begonia semperflorens.—Pot off seced- 
lings into small 60’s, and return to 


warmth until they become established, 


takes piace. 


greenhouse — plant. 
root readily in a sandy compost in a pro- 
pagating frame. 
great value for decoration and should be 
propagated now in the same way. 







roots, 
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after which they will succeed better and 


make more bushy plants if placed in less 
heat and accorded a_ light position. 
Rooted cuttings should be potted off and 


accorded the same treatment as seedlings. 


As soon as they form new roots pinch out 
the tips of the plants to induce them to 
break freely. 

Cineraria.—A little seed to afford plants 
for flowering early next winter should now 
be sown im heat and transferred to a 
cooler temperature when the seedlings are 
well through the soil. Seed of Primula 
sinensis in variety, also of P. stellata, P. 


obeonica, P. malacoides, and P. kewensis 


for autumn blooming may now be sown in 
gentle heat. Sowing must be carefully 
done and the seed covered lightly . with 


fine, sandy soil to ensure successtul ger- 


mination. The receptacles should be 
covered with sheets of glass and darkened 
with paper or Moss until germination 


Pentas carnea.—The present is a good 


time to propagate and raise a stock of this 


useful autumn and winter flowering warm- 
The young growths 


Libonia floribunda is of 


Cras- 
sula lactea is useful for winter blooming, 
and should also be propagated at the pre- 
sent time, 

Border Carnations.—The beds and 
borders where these are to be grown this 
season should be manured and dug ready 


for planting at the end of the month or 
early in April. 


Heavy soils should be 
given a dressing of road grit or old mortar 
rubbish in a fine condition in addition to 
the manure. 

Rose pruning.—The pruning of Hybrid 
Perpetuals and all other species and varie- 
ties, with the exception of Teas, hybrid 
Teas, Noisettes, and hybrid Chinas, should 
now be undertaken, after which dress with 
well rotted manure or an artificially com- 
pounded Rose manure, and’ point it in 
deep enough to bury it without damaging 
the roots. If really fine blooms are de- 
sired, hard pruning in the first-named in- 
stance is necessary, cutting out as much 
as possible of the old wood. If not done, 
the protecting material should be taken 
away from Tea and other tender Roses, 
when the soil which was heaped up round 
the stems may be levelled down early in 
April. 

Iris levigata.—Beds and colonies of 
this planted on the margins of ponds or 
banks of streams should be cleaned and 
top-dressed with well-rotted manure to 
which a little soil thas. been added. 
Thoroughly rotted hotbed manure has 
been found to answer well for this pur- 
pose. Alb shrubs and creepers may be un- 
covered at the end of the month, when any 
necessary pruning can be carried out and 
the requisite amount of training, etc., 
done, A. W. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Mulching fruit-trees.—As we may now 
expect sun and drying winds, the mulch- 
ing of such trees as need it, especially 
those recently transplanted, should now be 
carried out. Small trees on the Quince 
and Paradise are greatly benefited by a 
layer of half-rotted manure spread over 
the roots. This protects them effectually 
from cold and drought, and is nourishing 
at the same time. In shallow and poor 
soils mulchings are particularly service- 
able. All small fruits especially are bene- 
fited by good mulchings. The ground be- 
tween Raspberries, Currant, and Goose- 
berry bushes should never be dug, only top- 
dressed. If nothing better can be pro- 
cured, fresh stable litter—the shortest of 
it—wall answer well. It should be packed 
in deeply about the necks of the bushes, 
and extend 2 feet or 3 feet outwards, so 
as to cover all theroots, and should re- 
main throughout the summer. Such top- 
dressings help to bury caterpillars and 
other vermin, and the manurial properties 
of the dressings are washed down to the 
Raspberries are particularly bene- 


the weight of the crop. 
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fited by rich mulchings, which increase 
the length and thickness of the canes and 
For Strawberry 
plantations there is nothing better as a 


top-dressing at this season than fresh 
stable 


litter. This should be put on, 
2 inches or 3 inches deep, before the plants 


come into flower, and: spread evenly over 
the ground right u 


to the collars of the 
plants. Such a dressing keeps the soil 
moist all the summer, helps the roots, en- 


courages growth, increases the size of the 


fruit, and by the time the latter is ripe 
the hitter is washed as clean as the cleanest 
straw, thus obviating the necessity of plac- 
ing straw or anything else under the 
plants to keep the fruit clean. 

Figs may now be safely planted, and 
warm sites upon walls that have either 
south or west aspects should be chosen. 
Failure with the Fig often results from 
the roots being allowed too much space, 
this causing exuberant wood growth at the 
expense of fruit. The remedy is re- 
striction of root growth, either by pruning 
or a limited border. ‘The latter is the 
more satisfactory, and in carrying it out 
the height of the wall should be taken 
into consideration. For a wall from 
12 feet to 15 feet high a well-drained - 
border 5 feet in width and 2% feet in depth 
will be suitable. To keep the roots at 
home, the border should be enclosed in a 
concrete wall back and front and the 
bottom should also be concreted, provision 
being made for any surplus water getting 
away. A good compost for Figs is four 
parts of fibrous loam and one of mortar 
rubble with some wood ashes. When 
planting, preference should be given to 
young trees established in pots. These 
should have the soil washed from their 
roots, the latter disentangled, regularly 
spread out, and firmly covered with about 
3 inches of soil, mulching with short 
litter. 

Carrots.—The soil being in such good 
working condition, the main crop of these 
has been sown rather earlier than usual. 
The soil best suited to Carrots is a deep 
sandy loam, rich enough to produce the 
crop without the addition of any manure, 
which, unless placed at the bottom of the 
trench causes the roots to become forked. 
It is essential that the soil be in such a 


state as to allow the roots to penetrate 


to their full length without interruption. 
Carrots can hardly be covered too lightly, 
Half an inch of fine soil is quite enough, 
and for ordinary use they may be sown in 
drills 1 foot apart; but if extra large roots 
are desired, more room must be given be- 
tween the rows. As soon as the young 
plants are large enough to handle: they 
may be thinned to 6 inches or 8 inches 
apart. Frequent dustings of soot will 
greatly benefit the crop. Light hoeings 
between the rows to keep the crop free 
from weeds will be all that is necessary 
for the remainder of the season. 
Seakale.—Now iis a_ suitable time to 
plant the required number of sets or cut- 
tings for providing strong crowns for forc- 
ing next winter. The sets that were pre- 
pared last autumn at the time of lifting 
and Jaid in soil are now forming several 
shoots at the top. These are rubbed off 
with the exception of two of the strongest ° 
before they are planted. The ground for 
Seakale must have been well manured and 
deeply dug, or, better still, trenched be- 
forehand. When sufficiently dry, tread it 
well and rake it over. Draw shallow drills 
18 inches apart either way, and dibble the 
sets in the angles thus formed. Allow the 
soil to cover the crown of the set about 
1 inch. Generally speaking, one or two 
shoots take the lead, and by leaving two 
at planting time it will quickly be seen 
which is the better ; the weaker one may be 
rubbed or cut off. Should rain be un- 
likely, a good watering with a coarse rose 
can should be given immediately after 
planting. Run the hoe frequently be- 
tween the rows to destroy small weeds and 
to aerate the soil. This remark also ap- 
plies to all crops at this season when dry- 
ing winds often prevail. 4 
Lettuces sown in boxes early in the 
season will now be ready for pricking off 


+ / 
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under a south wall, where they should re- 
main until ready for use. Handle the 
plants carefully ‘to avoid breaking their 
leaves, and do not expose the roots to cold, 
drying winds.. A sowing will now be made 
once a fortnight on a south border. 


> 

Potatoes.—By the end of this month, if 
the ground is dry enough to bear walking 
upon, the planting of second early and 
maincrop varieties should be commenced. 
If the ground has been thrown up in ridges 
during the winter, which is the best plan 
when possible, the easiest way of planting 
is to place the Potatoes at the proper 
distances apart in the furrows, then split 
the ridges with a spade and throw the 
earth into the furrows. This ensures loose 
ground around the tubers, without which 
a heavy crop cannot be expected. If, how- 
ever, the ground has simply been dug 
over, trenched, or bastard trenched, open 
a shallow trench about 6 inches deep, lay 
the Potatoes in it, and fill the trench up 
again. Another plan is to dibble the 
tubers in to about the same depth; but 
this should only be practised on fairly 
light and well-drained soils. If a quantity 
of wood ashes be scattered over the Pota- 
toes the crop will be increased in quan- 
tity and the chances of disease reduced. 
T believe that Potato disease is sometimes 
caused by a too free use of artificial 
manures. BP UW..G. 





SCOTLAND. 

Digging.—The continual rains have de- 
layed this important work to a consider- 
able extent, but during the week it has 
been possible to make very appreciable 
progress. A large quarter has been taken 
in hand upon which late Peas will be 
crown. Following the usual custom, they 
will be grown in trenches, which have been 
taken out. For the taller varieties a 
distance of 6 feet is allowed between the 
trenches; for those of less ‘stature a 
distance of 4 feet suffices. Each trench is 
2 feet in width, ard the soil is thrown out 
to a depth of 2 feet. In the bottom of 
each a sufficient dressing of good yard 
manure is placed, a good coating of soot 
is added, and the whole is forked into the 
bottom spit. Afterwards, sufficient soil is 
returned to permit of a basin of 2 inches 
in depth being left. In this basin the 
seeds will be sown when the time comes; 
and grown in this way Peas are always a 
suecess. In the spaces between the wider 
trenches Autumn Giant Cauliflowers and 
Potatoes will find plenty of room; while 
between the narrower trenches, Spinach 
can be grown satisfactorily. 

Early Potatoes.—In planting early 
Potatoes the dibber is always used, care 
being taken in the filling in of the holes 
that the sprouts of the sets are not 
broken. These are being put slightly 
closer in the lines than has hitherto been 
practised, the distance allowed at this 
time being 1 foot 9 inches instead of as 
formerly 2 feet. The varieties preferred 
iat this time are May Queen, Midlothian 
Early, and Beauty of Hebron. The last, 
if not so fashionable nowadays as some of 
more recent origin, is, nevertheless, a de- 
-pendable and good variety, and (in these 
gardens) always gives a good account of 
itself. 

Turnips.—It never pays to be in too 
great a hurry with the sowing of Turnips 
out-of-doors; but, as young produce is 
valued, it is worth while making a small 
sowing’ in a sunny and sheltered place. 
Even if the seedlings be frosted, the loss 
of such a sowing is not great, whereas if 
the weather should be favourable for their 
development the gain is great. Naturally, 
Turnip ground jshould have been well 
manured some time ago. 

Carrots.—If a light, rich, and sunny 
place under a wall is available, a line or 
two of one of the stump-rooted Carrots 
may be sown. Early Namtes or Early 
Horn will be found satisfactory. 
early sowings generally escape the atten- 
tions of the Carrot-fly, which is not, ordi- 
narily, active until the roots are beyond 
danger. 
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Petunias, Thunbergia capensis, Bryo- 


Parsnips.—If not already sown, Par- 
snips should now be attended ito. Deep, 
well-worked soil, which has not been re- 
cently manured, is the most suitable for 
this crop. 5 

Celery.—A sowing can now be made in 
gentle heat to provide plants for early 
use. Early pricking off is important in 
the case of Celery, and at all stages of 
growth the seedlings must neyer be per- 
mitted to feel the lack of moisture. <A 
good and reliable, if old, Celery for early 
work will be found in Sandringham Dwarf 
White. 

Celeriac may also be sown; but if prick- 
ing-off space is limited at present, sowing 
may be deferred till the beginning of 
April. If liberally treated, the seedlings 
at that date will not be appreciably later 
than would be the case if seeds were sown 
now. Celeriac ought to be more widely 
grown than is the general practice. 

Onions.—Onion seeds in the open should 
be got out as soon as the soil will permit. 
Each year sees a decrease in’ the area of 
sown-out Onions—the plants raised in heat 
having superseded in some districts the 
older practice. No doubt the depreda- 
tions of the Onion-fly have had much to 
do with the restriction of the sown-out 
crop; but where Onions succeed even 
moderately well the outdoor beds should 
by no means be neglected. When time- 
ously sown, and when thinned rather 
severely and well done to during growth, 
bulbs of from 4 ozs. to 8 ozs. will be freely 
produced. These are by no means to be 
despised for general purposes, and such 
bulbs will keep sound and hard for a very 
long time in spring. The varieties sown 
here are Ailsa Craig, Cranston’s Excelsior, 
Yellow Zittau, and Rousham Park Hero, 
with a line or two of Blood Red. 

Chives are occasionally in request dur- 
ing spring for seasoning, and the present 
is a suitable time at which to break up 
and replant the clumps should it be neces- 
sary to do so in order to increase the 
stock. Leeks and Parsley sown in heat 
were pricked off in the course of the week, 
and in order to give the seedlings a start 
they are, meantime, in a slightly heated 


it. 

: Lothian Stocks pricked off some time 
ago have made sufficient progress to war- 
rant their removal to a pit in which the 
boxes will be quite close to the glass. 
While these Stocks are quite hardy, it is 
just as well in their early stages to allow 
ee a little artificial heat in the event of 
rost. 

Wall plants.—Shrubs upon walls, if they 
have hitherto been neglected, must receive 
attention without delay. Tying and _nail- 
ing should be seen to, and any superfluous 
or damaged wood ought to be cut out as 


the work progresses. Such things as 
Fuchsias, when these find a place upon 
walls, are apt to encroach, and in such a 


case fairly severe cutting back will do no 
harm. Fuchsias have great vitality, and 
soon recover. The Winter-flowering Jas- 
mine may be’ shortened back now at any 
convenient time, and Ceanothuses and 
Wistarias should be made secure. [or- 
sythia suspensa may be allowed a, little 
latitude, this fine plant never being so 
attractive when rigidly tied in. Garrya 
elliptica has not plooiied during the pre- 
sent season; but, on the other hand, it has 
made much more growth than usual. It is 
surmised that the roots have penetrated 
into a heavily manured border, and that 
this has upset its balance. The dead wood 
has been cut out of Kerria japonica, and 
the grosser shoots reduced in length, while 
Aristolochia Sipho has been freely thinned. 
The last is useful for covering a wall upon 
which little else would succeed. 


Propagation still goes on, and as soon as 
one batch is taken out of the case another 
immediately takes its place. A glance 
through reveals that it at present con- 
tains the following selection, which may, 
perhaps, serve to remind someone of some- 
thing which has been overlooked :—Trade- 
scantias of kinds, Panicum variegatum, 
Salvias and Eupatoriums, Begonia Rex 
and B. Weltoniensis, Dracena terminalis, 







never had an opportunity of working for 
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phyllums, Abutilon Sawitzi, Diplacus glu- 


tinosus, Cospregie: Woodi, and different 
varieties of Border Chrysanthemums. 


The last root very readily in the propa- 


gating case, and the necessary quantity 3 


can be very quickly secured. 
Ferns.—Recently repotted stove and 
ereenhouse Ferns are making rapid pro- 
gress, and at their present stage they re- 
quire shading. during bright | sunshine. 
This can be afforded by stretching tiffany. 
over a few stakes, as this can be removed 
duning sunless days, it being too early to 
shade permanently. 'The early fronds of 
some I'erns are, perhaps, more attractive 
than the full-grown fronds are at a later 
date, especially among some of the Adian- 
tums—for example, A. scutum, A. Farley- 
ense, A. Williamsi, and A. Henslovianum. 
Tncreasing growth indicates stronger root- 
action, which, in turn, means that more 
moisture is needed to keep the plants 
going. A close outlook should be kept for 
stray snails or slugs, which soon spoil the 
young fronds. W. MoGuFreroa. , 


Balmae Gardens, K irkcud bright. 





BHE-KEEPING. 
I wisH to start keeping bees as I have a 
great deal of Heather and a warm situa- 
tion. Would you tell me what I had 
better do to make a success of it and to 
whom I must’ apply ?—M. K. 

[For advice and help as to obtaining, 
and commencing to keep, bees I would ad- 
vise you to get into touch with the Secre- 
tary of your County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, whose name and address can be got 
from B.B.K.A., 23, Bedford-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. If you find that your 
own county has no beekeepers’ associa- 
tion, then try the contiguous counties. 
Should your efforts still meet with no suc- 
cess, the only further suggestion I can 
offer is to inquire diligently for a bee- 
keeper in your own neighbourhood, from 
whom to seek help, unless you would care 
to make the venture, as I did a few years 
ago, with a swarm, 4 sixpenny book, and 
no knowledge. Send for GaRbDENING of 
March 3rd, 1917 (23d., post free, from this 
office). Even if you secure no honey your 
first year, your garden fruits and your 
neighbours’ will profit very considerably. 


There is a great and increasing demand — 


for bees just now, so you had better 
initiate your inquiries at once, in order 


to start with a swarm at the end of May — . 


or early June, if possible. 


No doubt you are aware that the pro- — 


duction of Heather honey is a branch of 
bee-keeping which, stands quite by itself. 
If you wish to go in for this honey, un- 
mixed with any other kind, you should 
first see that your hive, or‘hives, are set 
where they are surrounded by Heather in 
abundance. The bloom of Heather, lasts 
for eight weeks—from about July to Sep- 
tember. Your hives should be cleared of 
supers of other honey when moved to the 


moors for those months and empty supers 


put in their place. Though I have myself 
this, the most valuable kind of honey, yet 
it is easy to see what is best and proper 
to do. For instance, because this honey, 
on account of its thickness, cannot be ex- 
tracted or strained by any of the ordinary 


methods, but has to be pressed from the . 


combs in a special machine, it: is, there- 
fore, preferable for an amateur to set 
‘‘ sections’? in the supering crates. Also, 


inasmuch as moors are usually bleak and 4 
cold in late summer and autumn evenings, — 
as well as without shelter from any point — 


of the compass, the hives must have an 


abundant supply of ,warming quilts in- — 


side, over and round the crates. It is a 
general rule in bee-keeping that ecrates_ 


must be kept warm or the bees will desert ; 
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5 pies FNP doers 


You need not fear the “bogey” of food shortage. The solution of the problem lies largely 

in your hands. Make your Garden or Allotment keep your larder filled with Home 

Produce. The surest way to success is to sow Ryders Seeds. Hundreds of thousands of 

amateurs who never before sowed a seed proved the value of this advice last season. 
You can prove and profit by it in the months to come. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW.—SOWING TIME IS HERE. 


RYDER & SON have pleasure in stating that they have 

still a few Catalogues on hand, and will post one by return 

to anyone who applies so long as the supply lasts. As the 

number is limited in conformity with the Government regula- 

tions, it is earnestly requested that no one writes for a Catalogue 
unless they intend to order Seeds. 








NOTICE 


TO THOUSANDS OF OUR CUSTOMERS WHO ARE WAITING FOR 


SUGAR CORN. 


MOST unfortunately our principal consignment 
of Sugar Corn (nearly 10,000 Ibs.) has been 
LOST AT SEA under circumstances which 


we cannot refer to in detail. 


ALL ORDERS are being DESPATCHED by RETURN OF POST. 


Catalogue Post Free on application. 


RYDER & SON, »». 


Seed Merchants, ST. ALBANS 


Our Agents have made every effort possible, and 
we now hope to receive a shipment about mid- 
April (which is just the right time for sowing), 
when we will at once despatch the many 
thousands of waiting orders. 
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* them. The latter part of August and all 
September are liable to chilly winds and 
cold nights, therefore keep supers warm.— 
B. RK. H:] 


Dutch Bees.—I would be most grateful 
if you could tell me of anyone from whom 
I could buy a hive of Dutch bees. I want 
to make sure of getting good, sound, 
healthy stock, and there are none to be 
had locally; and as there are always 
articles on bees in GARDENING, the Editor 
might be able to help me.—Hon. Katu- 
LEEN ANNESLEY. 


[For Dutch bees try Mr. J. C. B. Mason, 
The Bee Farm, Bures, Suffolk. This is 
the only dealer in such bees with whom I 
am acquainted. Stocks ,should be ob- 
tained and in position as soon after the 
third week in April as possible. Swarms 
could most likely be promised for May. 
A six-frame stock will cost about £2; a 
May swarm weighing 3 lb. cannot be 
bought for much under 20s. nowadays.— 
BSR. zEL] 


Obtaining bees (G. 77. B.).—I wish very 
much I could tell you definitely where you 
ean obtain bees. The best course for you to 
pursue is to follow the advice given above 
to ‘‘M. K.’’ To those suggestions I may 
add this: Buy a copy of The British Bee 
Journal,” 14d., post free (same address 
as B.B.K.A.), and see if any are adver- 
tised for sale in it. I presume by “‘ stock 
of bees,’? you mean a ‘swarm ”’ in late 
May or early June. To a bee-keeper, the 
term ‘‘ stock of bees’? means bees that 
have wintered successfully on a full num- 
ber of standard frames, and which stock 
the owner intends, normally, to work for 
honey during the coming season. The 
term may or may not include the hive as 
well, according to the conditions of sale. 
The fortunate possessor of such bees is 
unlikely in these days to be willing to dis- 
pose of them, unless he has more stocks 
than he ean comfortably deal with, I 
could provide you with names and ad- 
dresses of commercial dealers in bees; but 
you will find these in The British Bee 
Journal, to which reference is made above. 
—B. R. H. 


OBITUARY. 





MR. WILLIAM B. BOYD. 


We regret to announce the death on 
March 16th, at the age of 88, of Mr. 
William Black Boyd, of Faldonside, Mel- 
rose, one of our best cultivators of alpine 
flowers and British Ferns. Mr. Boyd took 
up the culture of alpines many years before 
they attained their present popularity, 
and throughout a long period maintained 
his interest in and admiration for them. 
The Saxifrages, Primulas, and many 
other genera were largely grown by bin, 
and it was due to him that the well-known 
S. Boydi and others akin,. raised by his 
brother, Mr. Jas. Boyd, came to the front. 
He raised some good yarieties of P. denti- 
culata and others, while he was the finder 
of two yellow Snowdrops appreciated by 
connoisseurs of the Galanthus. Mr. Boyd 
knew British Ferns in a way few others 
did, and was a keen admirer of their 
beauties. S. ARNOTT. 





The Netted Iris (1. reticulata) failing.— 
Will any reader be so kind as to tell me 
why the above is such a failure this 
season? I have twenty to thirty clumps 
round a bed of Michaelmas Daisies, alter- 
nated with clumps of Saxifraga granulata, 
and in all of these only about four or five 
flowers! Should I take the bulbs up*after 
some time, and would dusting these with 
sulphur do any good?—aA., M., Co. 
Cavan. 





CORRESPONDENOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Arum Lilies failing (17. *Whitworth).— 
The leaves you send are those of the Arum 
Lily (Richardia africana), and not, as we 
supposed in our former reply, the 
Madonna Lily. This guess work shows 
the importance of sending flowers or leaves 
of any plant about which a query is sent. 
The leaves seem to be suffering from a 
disease of fungoid origin, as show sent 
are very much infested with fungus. 
Judging by the specimens forwarded, the 
roots are in a very bad state. If not, it 
must be the soil in which they are potted. 
Two or three years ago we were consulted 
regarding some Arums that presented 
much the same appearance as yours do, 
but the mischief was then traced to an 
excessive use of manure in the potting soil. 
Keep the plants as they are, watering 
when necessary, till the spring is suff- 
ciently advanced for them to be turned 
out-of-doors without injury, then stand 
them in a sunny spot and keep dry, so 
that they will get quite dormant. Soon 
after midsummer shake the crowns en- 
tirely clear of soil, pull off all the 
smaller offsets, and repot at once. The 
strongest crowns may be put singly into 
pots 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter, or 
three into a 10-inch pot. A good soil for 
the purpose is two-thirds loam to one- 
third well-decayed manure, and a little 
sand. Stand on a bed of ashes out-of- 
doors in a fairly sunny ‘spot, and give a 
little water till the new growth commences 
to push up, when they must be watered 
freely, wad as the pots get full of roots, 
manure-water should be given about every 
fortnight. The plants must be taken into 
the greenhouse before there is any danger 
from frost in the autumn. 

Treatment of Stephanotis (7/7. 7’.).—If 
the plant is in a small pot it should be 
either shifted into one 3 inches or 4 inches 
larger; or be planted out in a well-drained 
bed of suitable soil in a warm house. The 
proper compost is a mixture of good 
fibrous loam, with a third part each of 
leaf-mould and peat, and plenty of sand. 
Temperature 45 degs. to 55 degs. during 
the winter, keeping the soil nearly dry at 
that season, and 60 degs. to 90 degs. in 
summer, while making growth and flower- 
ing. No pruning is required except to cut 
away any exhausted or dead wood. Repot 
in the spring when the new growth is com- 
mencing. 

Good annuals (Annual).—The selection 
you name is a good one, certainly, as re- 
cards height. But though the blossoms of 
Sweet Sultans are fine, the plants are of a 
rather straggling habit. Would it not be 
better to vary the subjects a little—long 
rows of one thing are very monotonous? 
We should say that good clumps or masses 
of several kinds, smaller in front and 
larger at the back, would be much more 
effective and artistic. In this case Corn- 
flowers, Linums, Convolvulus . minor, 
Clarkias, Eschscholtzias, and others might 
be beneficially added to your list. 

Liliums forcing into bloom (/. S.).— 
Presuming that the Liliums referred to are 
L. Harrisi, or, at all events, some form of 
L. longiflorum, they will be better now if 
taken into a greenhouse where the tem- 
perature ranges from 45 degs. to 55 degs., 
as in this way they will make good pro- 
gress. Then, a month before the time 
needed, if, in consequence of dull, cold 
weather, which upsets all previous calcu- 
lations, they have not made satisfactory 
progress, they may be kept a_ little 
warmer ; but with regard to this, you must 
be influenced by their condition. 

FRUIT. % 

Limewashing fruit-trees (7’. 7’.).—It is 
best to dress fruit-trees at this season, 
and as regards the necessity of the work 
being done twice, if well carried out at 
the first operation—that is, fresh lime 
used and thoroughly applied to all parts of 
the portion dressed—once a year is suffi- 
cient. We prefer to dress early in the 
new year,.as then the trees have had a 


certain amount of cleansing by autumn 
rains, and the insect’ pests are more ex- 
posed. } 

Peach-trees dropping their buds (4. 2.). 
—You do not tell us the varieties which 
drop their buds. Are they very early or 
American kinds, as these are most subject 
to bud dropping? If your soil is deficient 
of lime add mortar rubble freely when you 
replant; but we think if the trees were 
lifted three years ago they do not require 
lifting again unless you planted too deeply. 
Do not prune on the spur system, gnd give 
the trees more water if the drainage is 
good after the fruits are gathered. ry- 
ness at the roots is often the cause of 
dropping. 
posed as possible after fruiting. Thin out 
old fruiting wood, and give the next 
season’s wood more room to ripen. Free 
exposure and early removal of useless wood 
with more moisture are the best preven- 
tives of bud dropping. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lackey-moth (4. P.).—The eggs 
you send are those of the Lackey-moth. 
The best way is to look for the bracelets 
of eggs that surround the shoots. The 
way in which the eggs are laid is very 
peculiar, they being deposited in spiral 
lines round the shoots, in many cases as 
many as twenty rows being found. When 
the eggs are removed they should be at 
once crushed, so as to make sure they are 
not hatched. The caterpillars appear in 
April and May. 

Growing ‘Comfrey (4. D. P.).—Very 
few plants, if any, throw up anything hke 
the weight per acre which can be obtained 
from Comfrey if properly cultivated. 
Comfrey can be obtained from seed if de- 
sired, the seed being sown with Oats in 
March or April, at the rate of 6 lb. per 
acre. The usual course, however, is to 
propagate Comfrey by means of sets or 
cuttings. The cuttings are planted in 
rows from 2 feet to 8 feet apart, and at 
the same distance from plant to plant. 
The previous preparation of the land con- 
sists in deeply cultivating it, then digging 
holes at the distances stated, and placing 
a shovelful of manure under each cutting. 
After the first year, the crop will yield 
from six to eight cuttings per annum, 
and the only cultivation necessary is to 
keep down weeds and apply heavy dress- 
ings of manure. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


W. 7.—Any firm which specialises in 
greenhouse plants should be able to supply 
you with or procure for you the plant you 
inquire about. L. Ramsden.—See issue 
of March 2nd, 1918, page 106, a copy of 
which can be had of the publisher, post 
free, for 23d. Enthusiast—Your best 
plan will be to sow in a pot, say, twenty- 
five seeds of each, and stand them in a 
greenhouse, and see how many germinate. 
You can thus approximately find out the 
percentage of seeds that are likely to ger- 
minate.——David Williams.—No pruning 
is required, except such as is necessary 
out of considerations of space. Pruning, 
when necessary, should be done as soon as 
the fruits have fallen in winter. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Name of plant.—Zhos. M. Skinner.— 











~. 


Keep your trees as fully ex-— 


The Hairy Bittercress (Cardamine hirsuta). — 


Names of fruits.—/. Zanyon.—l, Speci- 
men insufficient; 2, Newton, Wonder; 3, 
Not recognised; 4, Norfolk Beaufin; 5, A 
highly - coloured Alfriston. hi. 
Apples: 1, Sturmer Pippin; 2, Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 3, Bramley’s Seedling; 4, 
Norfolk Beaufin. M. Low.—Apples: 1, 








Warner’s King; 2, Alfriston; 3, French | 


Crab; 4, Wellington. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
W. AtTrter BuRPEE AND Co., 
delphia.—Bur pee’s Annual, 1918. 
MM. 
Paris.—Catalogue of Piants, 1918. 
Perry’s Harpy Prant Fara, Enfield, 


Middlesex: — Special 
Alpines and Perennials, 
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NOTES FROM WORCESTERSHIRE. golden flowers. This kind is at least a 


AFTER four days of enforced detention in 
the house it was pleasant to walk round 
the garden to-day (February 15th) and ob- 
serve the changes that have taken place. 
A mild February always paves the way to 
spring with the flowers:of winter, giving 
us, as it were, a foretaste of the halcyon 
days to come. 


A few years ago I packed about fifty 
bulbs of the lovely Spring Star-flower 
(Triteleia uniflora) into the crevices of a 
dry wall of our local sandstone facing due 
south. The first season they made but a 
poor return, but every year now sees their 
beauties improve. The mildness of last 
autumn tempted them into. early growth, 
but I must confess my astonishment at see- 
ing one perfect flower open on November 
22nd, which lasted in good condition until 
Advent Sunday, when it was destroyed by 
a snowstorm. Two more flowers are bow 
expanded, and the bulbs have so increased 
in strength and are displaying such a 
multitude of buds that I am looking for- 
ward to seeing my wall radiant with the 
exquisite white blossoms with their deli- 
eate mist of bluish reflections. On this 
same wall the flowers of two Aubrietias 
‘are showing colour, and should be remem- 
bered because they are amongst the earliest 
visitors and bloom several weeks before 
their compeers. The Queen is.a large 
flower of rich magenta-crimson, a shade 
that needs careful treatment in the gar- 
den, but is, nevertheless, very effective. 
Felix is of good growth and bold habit, the 
colour of the flower a deep mauve-purple. 
Among Snowdrops, Galanthus nivalis 
maximus, received from a Dutch nursery, 
is a fine upstanding flower on a stem 12 
inches long. These tall-growing Snowdrops 
get more knocked about by wind and rain 
than the ordinary forms, so that I find 
they need rather more sheltered positions. 
I have carpeted the dark blue form 
of the Winter Windflower (Anemone 
blanda atro-ccrulea). with the little 
Corsican Greenwort (Helxine Solieroli), a 
plant, by the way, closely related to our 
common Stinging Nettle. To my surprise 
this was only browned in the winter of 
1916, not killed outright as I should have 
expected. Another little Corsican plant 
that is invaluable for carpeting little bulbs 
like Hyacinthus azureus is Linaria sequi- 
trilioba. It is among the choicest and 
daintiest of dwarf-statured plants, and is 
covered all the summer with tiny purple 
blossoms on stalks that are nearly as long 
as the leaves. Unlike Linaria pallida and 
Linaria hepaticefolia, this is not a sub- 
terranean burrower. It runs lightly over 
the top of the soil, and I have it ina paved 
“garden, where it grows charmingly be- 
tween the sandstone flags. Not many gar- 
deners are aware that. Toad Flax is merely 
a corruption of tod-flax. The word ‘tod ”’ 
has several meanings. In old English it 
is a term for an Ivy bush, and in Scotch a 
fox—todlowrie meaning a crafty fellow. 
But in this case the word signifies a bunch 
or cluster, a word still applied to wool, 
where 28 Ibs. is called a ‘‘tod,’’ or ‘‘todde,”’ 
as in Spenser. <As far as I can ascertain 
Linaria italica was first called tod-flax on 

account of its mass of threads matted to- 
gether in a cluster. 


The Asia Minor form of our Winter 
Aconite (Hranthis cilicicus) is studding the 


groulid beneath a Layender bush with its 


fortnight behind the old sort, and it is 
quite a good plan to grow them both to- 
gether. I have many seedlings of Hranthis 
cilicicus coming up around the old plants, 
and am looking forward to the time when 
I can plant it in quantity in my woodland 
garden in combination with Ajuga reptans 
purpurea, against whose tints of burnished 
purple the Buttercup-like blossoms gleam 
effectively in the pale winter sunshine. 
Cinderella is the name of a pale yellow 
Viola that has flowered here the whole 
winter. It is one of Mr. P. S. Hayward’s 
hybrids from Viola gracilis, and I can re- 
commend it were the flowers rayless and 
the size of gracilis... Not everyone, how- 
ever, will share my objection to rayed 
Violas. Spirea Thunbergi is always the 
first of this family to bloom, and a few odd 
blossoms on the end of its topmost twigs 
are already expanded. This is a jewel 
among shrubs, delightful alike in the 
purity of its gracefully-arranged sprays of 
blossoms and its neatly-arranged linear 
foliage that is now a pale mist of green. 
It is one of the few plants whose foliage 
blends well with Sweet Peas, while in the 
late autumn it takes on rich tints of orange 
and crimson. ARTHUR R. Goopwin. 


Kidderminster. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lapagerias in the West of Scotiland.—In 
your issue of March 28rd, page 136, under 
initials “‘S. A.,’’ there is a note se Lapa- 
gerias. I am very successful with them. 
Growing on a cold wall facing east, they 
flowered in November and December, and 
are in perfect health.—JAMES FLEMING, 
Kilmory, Skelmortie, Ayr. 

Cryptomeria japonica.—‘‘ I’. W.” (page 
136) may be assured that this has been 
widely tried in many parts of Britain, and 
only thrives in the extreme south at Fota. 
Is he sure of his tree? Its variety 








elegans, often planted in past years, is a 


poor, ugly, and tender variety, one of 
these nursery sports which prove a dis- 
figurement to the garden. I tried a dozen, 
and after long trial .burnt .them.—W., 
Susser. 


Omphalodes cappadocica.—This is now 
a wonderful sight with its graceful and 
abundantly-flowered sprays of clear-blue 
flowers, Which are quite free from any 
purple hue, and produced very freely. O. 
cappadocica prefers a rather moist situa- 
tion in half-shade, but it has so far 
shown but little inclination to wander 
with me. It is as easily grown as O. 
verna, earlier, much bolder, and more 
brilliant.—A.-T. J. 

Saxifraga _ peltata. The curious 
growths of this aquatic are already be- 
ginning to show signs of life. Very soon 
they will be bearing their tall-flowering 
stems of rose-tinted blossoms, and when 


these have gone over, the noble leaves, 


often each 1 foot in diameter, will make a 
dense mass of refreshing green. I have 
seen this plant literally choke the stream 
beds in California, the great fleshy root- 
stocks on either bank almost meeting in 
mid-current and strong enough to stand 
upon.—A. T. J. + 
Saxifraga Elizabethe.—This is now 
very pretty in the rock garden, at the be- 
ginning of March, and is easily grown in 


& sunny position and gritty soil, though 
it does not always flower so freely as it 
ought. The reason for this is often that 
it is treated to a too generous fare in the 
matter of soil, and it is all the better for 
being put upon rations and restricted to 
a poor and stony diet. Treated thus it 
may be relied upon to produce its lovely 
little yellow blooms in profusion at this 
time of the year.—N. L. 


Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin in Ireland.— 
I have had this Apple for over twenty-two 
years, and only once in all that time has 
it been at all noticeable as to flavour. I 
suppose there were rather more warmth 
and brightness in the sun that one lucky 
autumn, for Cox’s was certainly deli- 
cious; but there it ended. It is a good, 
too prolific, bearer, but such tiny Apples, 
most of them last season not larger than 
fair-sized Walnuts. It also retains its 
juiciness, and the trees keep healthy; but 
the very ordinary flavour and miserable 
size balance its virtues, to my mind.— 
A. B. M., Co. Cavan. 


The Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum).— 
The comparatively dry winter has suited 
this plant very well, and it has come 
through quite satisfactorily without any 
protection. It is beautiful when in blos- 
som, with its long racemes of deep-yellow, 
tubular flowers, which smell strongly of 
Almond, and is not at all difficult to grow 
on a sunny ledge in a well-drained posi- 
tion. Its chief aversion seems to be ex- 
cessive damp in the winter, and the pro- 
tection of a pane of glass is always ad- 
visable, although not actually necessary, 
unless the winter be a severe one. It is 
easily propagated from cuttings taken jin 
early summer.—W. O. 


The Prophet-flower (Arnebia echioides). 
—What a very free-flowering plant this is! 
With me it throws up so many flower- 
spikes that it does not seem to be able to 
make much growth, and I find it difficult 
to get many cuttings suitable for propa- 
gating. It is a beautiful plant when it 
has formed a fair-sized clump, and does 
not seem at all difficult to grow, nor to be 
particular either as to soil or position. 
It is often advised that it should be given 
a partially shady or damp position, and 
while it does well in such a site, it grows 
and blooms freely in a sunny and dry place 
with me. Cuttings taken in early summer 
root quite readily.—O. C. 


A Rose garden mistake. 
to see my garden on March 22, and said 
he had not pruned his Roses. Mine were 
all pruned some time before Christmas. 
His master would not allow him to prune, 
having read in all the books that the right 
way_is to leave the pruning until April. 
This is the orthodox plan, and, like so 
many orthodox ways, it is wrong and full 
of drawbacks ; bad for the Tea Roses, with 
their arms waving in the winter gales, and 
bad for the gardener who has to do the 
work. I could not succeed with my Tea 
and China Roses at all without early 
winter pruning, and now, after many 
years’ practice of the way there is no 
drawback to record.—W., Susser. 

Permanence in the mixed border.— 
“Personally, were it not for the tax on one’s 
physical strength, I think I should rather 
enjoy a completely fresh arrangement of 
my borders every season. On the other 
hand, if permanence refers, as I think it 
does, not so much to the arrangement of 


A man came 
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the plants as to a certain characteristic 
quality of the plants themselves, then I 
suppose we have the same sub-conscious 
pleasure when we find this quality in a 
border as we have when we see it, in the 
everlasting hills.’”’-—SoMeERs. 

[There is room clearly for every kind 
of mixed border, but a fresh arrangement 
every season is the most laborious and 
wrong way. My best things are long in 
their place—Lily, Rose, Clematis, Willow 
Gentian, Acanthus, Morina, Romneya, 
and Burning Bush (Frawinella). It is one 
place in which we might let things be. If 
the mired border is not for plants to stay 
for some years, then it is better to give up 
the idea altogether.—W. R.] 








FRUIT. 


SLEHPINESS IN PEARS. 


’ I po not know that I can amplify my pre- 
vious remarks on this subject; but a few 
points in Mr. Taylor’s article, in the issue 
of March 16th, may be touched upon. 
Although I agree with Mr. Taylor that 
Pears in Scotland are ‘‘kittle cattle,” it 
is possible to grow quite first-class fruits 
upon walls even so far north as Midlo- 
thian, Mr. Taylor’s own district. I have 
only to remind him of the fine Pears ex- 
hibited by Scottish growers in pre-war 
days at the September shows in the 
Waverley Market, and those shown in 
November in connection with the Chrysan- 
themum shows, to prove that this is the 
case. I seem to remember Pears from the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s gardens 
in Banffshire taking a high place at the 
fruit shows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

A personal experience of Pears in Mid- 
lothian may interest Mr. Taylor. In 1892 
and 1893 I had charge of the fruit houses 
and fruit walls, under Mr. John Mac- 
millan, at Hailes House, within five miles 
in a westerly direction of the centre of 
Edinburgh, and about eight miles from 
Portobello. Pears did remarkably well, 
and finished quite satisfactorily. I have 
rarely seen better Jargonelle, Williams’ 
was of good quality, and, among others, 
Thompson’s, Fertility, Beurré Diel, Glou 
Moreeau, and Beurré Hardy bore freely. 
By the way, there was a fine specimen of 
the old Black Achan in these gardens, 
one of Green Chisel, and one of Moor- 
fowl’s Egg, all three bearing well. In the 
Stewartry, Pears, as a rule, do very satis- 
factorily. It is not that Pears will not 
succeed in Scotland, the drawback is that 
the flowering time generally coincides 
with late frosts, and unless the blooms are 
protected, failure is more or less general. 
Another point: Fertilisation is usually 
left to insect agencies, and insect life is 
not always abundant when Pears bloom. 
Here, even at the expenditure of consider- 
able time, all wall Pear-trees are daily 
hand-pollinated, and with highly satisfac- 
tory results. 

Emile d’Heyst succeeds well on the 
Quince. I have at present an opportu- 
nity of observing the behaviour of this 
Pear grown in pots in a disused vinery, 
and. this ought to furnish valuable data. 
One variety I had to discard here after 
persevering with it for a number of years; 
in fact, till it covered a space of 9 feet 
by 11 feet on a wall. I refer to Souvenir 
de Congrés. It bore magnificently, but 
season after season the fruit was tasteless 
—typically sleepy. 

I think the temperature—70°—Mr. Taylor 
gives is much too high. Surely, he would 
not recommend placing newly - picked 
fruits into that heat immediately after 
gathering. I quite admit that a brisk 
heat is advantageous in the final stages of 
a Pear; but 10 degs. less would, T think, 








~Campbridge. 





give better results. Some years ago I 
sent as dessert a dish of Beurré Hardy, 
which was not considered to be quite ripe. 
The Countess of Selkirk, who is much in- 


terested in hardy fruits, by way of ex- | 
periment placed the fruits in a cupboard | 


in the house through which the pipes of 
the heating apparatus pass. The tempera- 
ture of the cupboard is ‘‘ snug,”’ but not, 
I imagine, anything like 70 degs. These 
fruits ripened so well that ever since that 
time the cupboard has been used. for 
hurrying on or for finishing Pears. 

If Mr. Taylor has not tried Beurré 
Capiaumont, he will find it a Pear which 
will succeed in Scotland, well coloured, 
medium sized, and a great bearer, with, 
in addition, a delicate flavour. Should 
he plant Gansel’s Bergamot, I recommend 
him to get double-grafted trees, these to 
be cordons or espaliers; and, of course, 
given wall space. W. McGourroa, 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


ANCIENT MULBERRY TREES. 


THERE are Many famous Mulberry-trees in 
Iingland; as stated by Masson, ‘‘ No fact 
in universal biography is better attested 
than that great men, wherever they go, 
plant Mulberry trees!’ One of the most 
famous MuJberry-trees in Hngland is that 
which Milton is reported to have planted 
in the grounds of Christ Church College, 
It bears fruit which, we are 
told, is unexcelled. This tree was figured 
in a recent issue of Country Life accom- 
panying Dr. Shipley’s very interesting de- 
scription of the Master’s Lodge and 
garden of Christ Church College. In the 
year 1608 King James J. was interested in 
promoting the cultivation of Mulberries, 
and a letter was addressed by him to the 
“Lords Lieutenant of the several Shires 
of England urging them to persuade and 
require such as are of ability to buy and 
distribute in that County the number of 
ten thousand Mulberry plants which shall 
be delivered to them at our City of etc., 
at the rate of 3 farthings the plant, or at 
6s. the hundred containing five score 


plants.”.. The~ following transaction is 
mentioned in the College accounts at 


Cambridge: ‘“‘Item for 3800 Mulberry 
plants, xviii. s.”’ This was in 1608-9, the 
date of Milton’s birth. Milton was ad- 
mitted to the College sixteen years later, 
and Dr. Shipley, who gives good reasons 
for being sceptical about the story of Mil- 
ton planting this tree, adds: ‘‘ The tree is 
probably the last of three hundred which 
cost the College 18s. in 1609.’? Loudon 
gives the measurements of this tree as 
20: feet high, diameter of trunk 2 feet 
2 inches, and of the head 80 feet. 


The Mulberry-trees of Syon House, 
Brentford, are of special historical in- 


terest. According to that very carefully 
compiled little work, ‘‘Syon House Trees 
and Shrubs’’ (1910), by A. Bruce Jackson, 
these trees include what, is reputed to be 
the oldest tree of its kind in Hngland, 
said to be introduced from Persia in 1548. 
A remarkable specimen is growing on a 
mound near the flower garden, and though 
evidently of great age, it still bears fruit 
of delicious flavour, as we can testify. It 
is commonly said that the fruit of the 
oldest Mulberry-trees is the best. It is, 
we presume, this particular and venerable 
tree which forms the subject of an illus- 
tration in Loudon’s ‘‘ Arboretum and 
Fruticetum,’’ Fig. 1,222.—Country Life. 


[Some few years ago when at Win- 
chester. I was privileged to visit the. 
Bishop’s garden, and there found a very | 
fine example of a Mulberry-tree, which at | 
the time of my visit was loaded with hand- 


Horticultural Society’s gardens at Ohis- 
wick a very fine tree, which was grown — 
in a large tub, and which bore heavy crops 
of fruit. This plant was sold to a resi- 
dent in Worthing for £5, and was, I 
understand, planted out in the open. It 
would be interesting to know if this plant 
is still in existence. Perhaps some reader 
in the vicinity of Worthing may be able 
to tell us something of it. As regards the 
specimen at Syon House, I know it well. 
During the time the late Mr. Woodbridge 
was gardener there it was blown over, 
and, as it was found impossible to raise it 
to an erect position, Mr. Woodbridge had 
the tree propped up and soil piled up_on 
the lower side, with the result that roots 
thrown out from the stem permeated the 
fresh soil, and thus prolonged the life of 
this very old tree, which was said to have 
been planted by the monks then living at 
Syon House.—P. T.] 





MELONS. 


From plants on which the fruits are swell- 
ing all flowers should be removed as soon 
as they show and the lateral growths 
regularly pinched to concentrate the 
energies of the plants on the development 
of the fruits. Liquid stitnulants should 
also be frequently given, and more soil, 
enriched with a fertiliser, added as soon 
as that last applied has become permeated 
with roots. With the advent of brighter 
weather and an increase in the duration 
of daylight, syringing may be more freely 
done. Hndeavour to keep the main leaves in- 
tact and from becoming a prey to insects, 
such as red spider or thrips. If fly putsin 
an appearance vaporise the house and omit 
syringing and damping down in the after- 
noon of the day it has to be done. Plants 
in a less forward condition will be growing 
apace and need the points pinching out to 
encourage the production of fruit-bearing 
laterals. IKeep the latter tied out, and 
when the female flowers open pinch out 
one or two leaves beyond them and set by. 
taking fully-opened male blossoms, and 
after stripping off the corollas insert one 
in each female flower. To favour free 
setting keep the_soil about the roots on the 
dry side, dispense with overhead syringing 
for a day or so, and omit the damping 
down in the morning, After setting a 
sufficiency of fruits resume syringing and 


‘damping; give the roots a good soaking of 


tepid water and apply more soil round 
about the mounds of soil or in front of the’ 
borders in which the plants are being 
grown, but not on the top nor around the 
stems or canker may ensue. If the fruits 
swell off satisfactorily pick off all flowers 
and keep laterals stopped. Plants in- 
tended for setting out in pits and hotbed 
frames, where the needful amount of heat 
is derived partly, if not wholly, from — 
fermenting material, should be shifted on 
into larger pots. This will not only pre- # 
vent them becoming root-bound, but keep — 
them in a healthy, growing condition. If 
nothing but good fibrous loam is used, the 
potting done firmly, and the plants placed - 
close to the light, a sturdy, short-jointed 
growth will result- They will, when 
finally planted, succeed better than if 
planting is done now, HANS 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. = 
James Crieve Apple.—Some time ago I 
wrote in GARDENING that the fruits” of 
James Grieve Apple that I had from a 
certain nursery were very much better than 





those grown by myself and by others in 


Cornwall. The highly interesting com- 
munication from Mr. G. M. Taylor, pub- 
lished in your issue of February 2nd, — 
page 52, apparently explains the reason. 


some fruit. There used to be in the Royal | He states that ‘‘ there are two stocks in 
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commerce—one is worthless, the other is 
superb.’’ I am inclined to think that 
probably the almost worthless one is seut 
me, because it-crops better or is stronger 


in growth; but F must say that, what- | 


ever the reason, it is a great misfortune 
that there should be an inferior variety 
sold under the same name. The specimen 
Apples that I had of James Grieve before 
I grew any myself were, in my opinion, 
and also in the opinion of several friends, 
of fine flavour and texture, superior to 
all other varieties of Apple. ~The type 
grown by me has not given me satisfac- 
tion, though this year it was better than 
before. The first James Grieve fruits that 
I had were delicious.—W. J. Farmer. 


Apple Rosemary Russet.—Mr. Farmer’s 
notes on Apples which have appeared in 
GARDENING from time to time during the 
lasit few years have been most helpful in 
one’s selection for planting, and his 
opinion as to quality and cropping of 
above would be esteemed. What we are 
striving for is an Apple to sueceed Cox’s, 
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and which might attain to it in quality. 


I am making some trials with that in 


view, but I cannot speak of much result 
as yet. Sturmer Pippin does not ripen 
properly so far north, as Cheshire, and 
is sour and flavourless. I have a few 
Duke of Devonshire stored for trial later 
on. King of Tomkins County is the most 
promising, and does quite well here on a 
medium loam overlying sandstone; the 
flavour is excellent, and it keeps longer 
than Oox’s. King’s Acre Pippin and 
Dutch Mignonne have not yet fruited. TI 
have planted Reinette du Canada this 
season.—T. M. §8., Wirral, Cheshire. 


Late-keeping Apples and Pears.—In 
case Mr, W. J. Lovell (in your issue of 
March 16th) would like a reply from 
another source, I herewith enclose a list 
of the best and longest-keeping Apples 
dessert and cooking) and a similar list of 
essert Pears. The selection is based on 
the experience of over thirty years:— 
Cooking Apples: Newton Wonder, Well- 
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ington, Striped Beefing, Annie Elizabeth, 
Northern Greening, and Alfriston. 
sert Apples :+D’Arcy, Claygate Pearmain, 
Lord Burghley, King’s Acre Pippin, Wan- 
stall, and Brownlees Russet. Pears: 
Winter Nelis, Josephine de Malines, Ber- 
gamotte d’Esperen,- Easter Beurré, Beurré 
Rance, and Olivier des Serres. The last 
four varieties should be grown on a wall 
with a south aspect. Many of theso 
names are confirmatory of those already 
supplied an your first reply, and are some 
evidence, therefore, of the selection being 
a good one.—F. B. Srrrnarietp, North- 
ampton, 

Apple Ribston Pippin.—This is not ,a 
success with me. It fruits well, but lacks 
quality on our soil. No doubt, as the 
trees get established, this may be reme- 
died. It shall get every chance.—Gro. M. 
Taytor, Portobello, Midlothian. 


Apple St. Everard.—Mr. Mayer is right 
in thinking that this has not been sampled 
by me, but a friend thinks very hight 
it.—W. J. Farmer. 

Apple Annie Elizebeth.—This is a large, 
handsome Apple, and has just sufficient 
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RCOM AND WINDOW. 
THE AZURE HYACINTH WITH 
PRIMROSES. 

Tuis little combination was very welcome 
in spring, when flowers were scarce, a 
few Primroses out of the wood and this 
little blue Hyacinth that is best in the 
rock garden peeping through a Rockfoil, 
as its season is short. W. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 





OCTOBDR-FLOWERING VARIDTIDS. 
Ir the grower has not already rooted a 
batch of cuttings, he should be able to. pro- 
cure from the better-known Chrysanthe- 
mum specialists the necessary stock of 
well-rooted young plants. Asa rule, these 
plants are raised in large numbers quite 
early in the year. The selection of the 
better October flowering sorts is some- 
what restricted. There has never been 
a very lengthy list of these semi-early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, and during 


Azure Hyacinth and Primroses in the house. 


sweetness to make it eatable. As a varia- 
tion from Apples of strictly first-class 
flavour, it is occasionally acceptable, and 
I consider it worthy of a place in the gar- 
den. It is a far better Apple than Bram- 
ley’s, though much less advertised, and 
those who like large Apples and reason- 
ably sweet will appreciate it, and even 
those of us who have a high standard of 
quality will find it useful at times, being 
such a late keeper. I do not dislike this 
Apple, though, of course, it is not first- 
class.—W. J. Farmer. 


The New Zealand Flax for tying.—A 
friend of mine from New Zealand tells me 
that the New Zealand Flax is very useful 
for tying when torn up into strips, but 
that the variety which grows in our Cor- 
nish gardens and parks is not the best for 
this purpose. What they grow for fibre 
eon is larger and more pliant. A‘ 

ot of it grows wild on his farm, and yields 

a revenue to him every three or four years 
for milling purposes. There are, he ‘says, 
two native varieties.—W, J. FARMER. 


recent years few new sorts have been 
added. 

Assuming the plants have to be pur- 
chased, they, so soon as they come to 
hand, should be potted up singly into 
38-inch pots (small sixties), using a com- 
post made up of two parts fibrous loam, 
half a part each of leaf-mould and well- 
rotted manure, and a sufficient quantity 
of clean road grit or coarse silver sand 
to make the compost porous. Both pots 
and ecrocks should be washed clean, and 
new pots should ‘be soaked for a time, 
otherwise they will too readily absorb the 
moisture in the compost. A dusting of 
wood ashes or crushed oyster shells is very 
useful if incorporated in the compost at 
this period. Cover the crocks with some 
of the rougher siftings of the soil, or 
pieces of fibrous loam, which will answer 
the same purpose. Pot rather firmly, 
otherwise unsatisfactory growth will de- 
velop, and disappointment ensue. After 
potting, the plants should be arranged 
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close together in a cold frame and kept as 
near to the glass as possible to prevent 
them becoming drawn. When giving air, 
always tilt the frame light in an opposite 
direction to that from which the wind is 


blowing. If fairly moist soil be used 
when the potting is done, the young 


plants will not need any water for a day 
or two. When water is applied, fill up 
each pot to the rim, and unless quite satis- 
fied that the soil is moistened throughout, 
it would be advisable to give a second ap- 
plication. This advice in regard to pot- 
ting is given on the supposition that the 
plants are to be grown and flowered in 
pots. Subsequent potting or repotting 
should be into 5-inch and 8-inch or 9-inch 
pots respectively, placing the less vigor- 
ous-rooting plants finally into the smaller- 
sized pots. 

In recent years it has been a common 
practice to flower the semi-early (October) 
‘kinds outdoors, and in many instances 
market growers and others pot up the 
young plants left over into 38-inch pots; 
and in the latter part of April, or, better, 
in the earlier half of May, these same 
plants, which have been previously 
thoroughly hardened off, are planted out- 
doors where they are to flower. Plants 
treated in this manner invariably do well, 
and really wonderful crops of blossoms 
are produced with very little trouble and 
expense. A method of dealing with these 
plants, and one observed by certain well- 
known growers with marked success and 
with a minimum of trouble and expense, 
is that of making up a bed of compost 
in a cold frame and then dibbling the 
rooted cuttings therein. The soil should 
be somewhat similar to that prescribed for 
the potting up of the young plants, and 
after making the soil quite firm dibble 
the rooted cuttings in in rows, 8 inches 
apart, observing a similar distance be- 
tween each plant in the row. Water in 
with clear water from a fine-rosed can 
after a day or so, and admit air on every 
day that is possible, until, ultimately, 
when the weather becomes more genial, 
the lights may be entirely removed. From 
this time forth the plants will make 
wonderful progress, so that by the early 
days of May they may be lifted with a 
mass of roots, and be of sturdy growth, 
to be planted outdoors in their flowering 
quarters. I know of no simpler method 
of dealing with these outdoor Chrysan- 
themums, and if a good hole be made for 
each plant, so that the roots can be ac- 
commodated without being restricted in 
any way, and a quantity of sifted soil be 
placed round about the roots at the time 
of planting, they will quickly become 
established and grow on quite satisfac- 
torily to the flowering period. It isa good 
plan to insert stakes for their support at 
the time of planting, so that the securing 
of the growths may be subsequently done, 
as and when required. 

Disbudded plants should produce from 
ten to twenty blooms; and undisbudded 
plants should yield a mass of blossoms. 
Twelve good sorts suitable for disbudding 
are: Almirante, red, with scarlet shading; | 
Cranfordia, yellow, sometimes shaded 
buff; Cranford Pink, pleasing tone of 
pink; Framfield Early White, pure white ; 
Perle Chatillonaise, creamy-white, tinged 
blush; J. Bannister, lemon, shaded cop- 
per, sport from last-named; Cranford | 
Yellow, bright yellow; Perle Rose, bright 


rose-pink ; Bronze Perle, bronze sport | 
from last-named; Murillo,  flesh-pink ; | 


Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, pretty bronze 
sport from Soleil d’Octobre; and Kath- 
Jeen Thompson, chestnut-crimson sport 
from Caprice du Printemps. Japanese 
varieties good when not disbudded are: 
Juliet, rosy-red, fading to cinnamon; 
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Mme. <A. Nonin, soft pink, beautiful 
in sprays; Roi des Précoces, dark erim- 
son; Hilda Blick, bright rose, tinted 
deeper colour; Howard H. Crane, bright 
chestnut; Mme. W. Hubert, salmon-pink; 
Mrs. P. Cragg, amber; Provence, coral- 
pink; and Nina Williams, rich crimson. 
Three good free-flowering singles are: 


Jessie Wallace, old rosy-salmon; Nellie 
Riding, reddish-salmon ; and -Marvel, 


bright pink, pretty in sprays. 
Highgate, N. D. B. CRANE. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 
Amona these we find an infinite variety of 
colour and considerable variety of form, 
while in some cases the flowers are Pos- 
sessed of a beautifully delicate scent. The 
May-flowering section consists of the old 
Cottage garden varieties, the Darwins, the 
old. florists’ Tulips, the Rembrandts (or 
rectified Darwins), and the Parrots. 
Those most frequently seen come under 
the two great sections first named. The 
Cottage Tulips have come from very old 
times, from English, French, Irish, and 
Dutch gardens, and many of them are de- 
scended from T. Gesneriana. 

The Darwin section Was only intro- 
duced into England in its present form 
less than twenty years. ago. The petals 
are less pointed than in the Cottage type, 
and they form a charming goblet. Dar- 
wins may be had in great variety of 
colour, from white to the blackest purple. 
It is difficult to decide which form is the 
better—some people like the Cottage type 
best and some the Darwin. I prefer the 
latter. Both types are perfect of their 
kind, both may be had in most exquisite 
colours, and both may be grown side by 
side with mutual advantage. To include 
all shades from faintest sulphur-yellow, 
through fiery flaming orange - red to 
deepest damask and glowing purple, we 
must grow both types. There is another 
excellent characteristic of these Tulips. 


‘Their stems, though so tall, do not require 


staking. Nor are they expensive. Many 
of the most beautiful sorts may be pur- 
chased at the rate of 1s. to 2s. per dozen 
bulbs, while quite good ones are to be had 
at 6d. to $d. per dozen. Again, six bulbs 
each in ten or twenty-five varieties are 
usually to be had, in named sorts, at 
special rates. I give a list of varieties 
that will go a long way towards making 
a really good selection of Cottage and Dar- 
win Tulips, marking the former PO Je 
and the latter “‘ D.’? :—Reds: Inglescombe 
Scarlet, C.; Gesneriana rosea, C.; Ges- 
neriana spathulata major, C.; Laurentia, 
D.; fulgens, C.; and Calypso, D. 
Orange: Orange Globe, C.; Orange King, 
C.; Golden Crown, C.; La Merveille, C. ; 
and Goldflake, C. Fawn: Fairy Queen, 
C.; and The Fawn, GC... White, etc.: White 
Swan (early and dwarfer), C.; La Can- 
deur, D.; elegans alba, C.; . Picotee 
(edged rose), C.; vitellina (straw-white), 
C.; and York and Lancaster (rose and 
white flake). Yellow: Gesneriana lutea, 
C.; Gesneriana Iutea pallida, C.; Ellen 
Wilmott, C.; Bouton d’Or, C.; and 
Parisian Yellow, C. Rose: Inglescombe 
Pink, Landelle, Clara Butt, Salmon King, 
Margaret, and Pride of Haarlem. 
Lavender and violet: Grand Master, D.; 
The Sultan, D.; Nora Ware, D.; and Rey. 
H. Ewbank, D. As some varieties come 
into flower quite a fortnight earlier than 
others ,it will be found that the Tulip 


season lasts quite a month. White Swan, 


the beautifully pure egg-shaped Cottage 
Tulip, will probably bloom by the end of 


April, and for this reason, as well as from | 
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the fact that it has not a tall stem, it is 
well to remember this in any scheme of 
bedding. 

During the whole of May we may feast 
our eyes on Darwin and Cottage Tulips, 
and also on the Rembrandts and Parrots 
if we choose to include these more showy 
varieties among the self-coloured ones. 

Parrot Tulips—those with the curiously 
shaped petals, and grotesque in general 
form and colour—are a class by them- 
selves. Dhey are commonly said to be 
rather shy of flowering, and yet they cer- 
tainly bloom well in some gardens. 

The last of the May-flowering Tulips 
that come into our list are the florists’, 
which are not quite so easy of cultivation, 
nor will they long retain the pristine 
beauty of their colouring unless they are 
shaded. Moreover, they are more expet- 
sive, from the very fact of their limited 
production. The : 

CuLtuRE of Cottage and Darwin Tulips 
is comparatively simple. They thrive in 
any good soil, which should include among 
its ingredients potash and lime. Normal- 
sized bulbs should be planted early in 
November; if planted sooner their young 
spring growth may easily be damaged by 
frost. Small ones, such as second offsets 
from the old bulb, may be planted early 
in October. Choose a day when the soil 
is dry, and plant 4 inches or 5 inches deep. 
As with all bulbs which are planted with 
a dibber, the bulb must reach the bottom 
of the hole. If an air space is left below 
good results cannot be expected. When 
the spring growth appears, a look out 
should be kept for slugs, and if wireworm 
is about it should be trapped in the usual 
way, for these pests are very detrimental 
to Tulips. « + 

Lirtinac.—After the flowers are over, 
the question arises as to the disposal of 
the bulbs. The leaves remain green and 
the stems firm for some few weeks, while 
the seed-pod ripens and the new bulb or 
bulbs perfect their growth, so that, un- 
less they must come out to make way for 
summer-flowering plants, it is best to 
leave the Tulips until the leaves wither 
and the stems become limp. Then (usu- 
ally by mid-July), they may be dug up, 
labelled, and stored in an airy, dry shed. 
The stem should not be broken out, but it 
may be cut short for convenience. In 
another month the stem, old root, and re- 
maining scales of the old bulb are easily 
detachable, and the new bulb or bulbs are 
stored until planting time again comes 
round. When it is necessary to remove 
Tulips immediately after flowering, they 
may be taken up and at once replanted in 
some other part of the garden, where they 
may be left until ready for final lifting, 
but they should not be, in such case, just 
dumped in promiscuously or in quantities 
together. Finally, it is permissible to 
leave the Tulips just where they are in 
the border or beds, and to add a little — 
fresh soil in the late autumn, after gently 
forking the top 2 inches of soil. Next 
year results may or may not be almost 
equal to the first; but the third year is 
almost sure to bring poorer results, and 
after various experiences I find that, as a — 
rule, it pays to lift the bulbs each year if 
opportunity permits. When they are left 
in the ground too long the new bulbs be- 
come pitted with holes, due to the depre- 
dations of slugs and insects, and the off- 
sets tend to come in two or three bulblets 
that will not flower for two years, instead 
of one good-sized bulb (and possibly two) 
that will assuredly bloom next year. The 
single leaf of a Tulip in spring is a sure 
sign that it will not put up a flower-stem 
until the following year. 

The somewhat annoying habit of the 
Gesneriana forms of forming new bulbs 
by way of ‘‘droppers’’ instead of bulbs 
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properly attached at the side, seems to be 
displayed to excess when lifting of the 
Tulips does not take place after flower- 
ing. Moreover, the very fact of leaving 
the old stem and roots in the soil makes a 
harbourage for insects, and the new bulb 
is handicapped thereby, so that by. the 
first week in November (the time for 
planting May-flowering Tulips) they may 
already have holes in, and cannot compare 
with the perfect and well dried new bulbs 
taken up four months earlier. By lifting 
and replanting one can be much more cer- 
tain of a definite scheme of planting com- 


The little Black 


ing true, whereas the annoyance of a bare 
space, or only one or two blooms instead 
of six is frequently traceable to the failure 
of unlifted bulbs. Therefore, if you pos- 
sibly can, lift and replant each year, and 
give new soil all round and below the 
bulb, instead of the top mulch referred to. 

For forcing or for growing in pots or 
deep vases some of the Darwins are quite 
satisfactory, but the Cottage varieties are 
not so successful.—WALTER JASPER, in 
Journal of the North of England Horticul- 
tural Society. 
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THE LITTLE BLACK CLEMATIS. 


Tus is one of the most graceful varieties 
of Clematis that lend themselves to beau- 
tiful effects in the house. It is related in 
aspect, at least, to the finer forms of C. 
Viticella, but is a distinct gain of M. 
Morel, of Lyons. It is only used here to 
show how graceful the shoots are when 
cut. By cutting off a portion of wood with 
the flowers, Clematises keep well in the 
house. The plants if on their natural 
roots grow so freely that plenty can be 
spared for the house. 





Clematis. 


NOTES AND RHPLIBS. 


Slow germinaticn of flower seeds.—It 
may not be amiss to warn the inexperi- 
enced raiser of seeds of hardy plants that 
in many genera there will be found a con- 
siderable proportion of seeds which do not 
germinate the first season. It is wise not 
to empty the seed pots or pans, but to 
leave them for another year, when, in most 
cases, a second crop will appear. The 
“seedlings which do appear should be taken 
/out carefully when they have made a pair 
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of their second, or true leaves, and the 
pots put where the soil will not become too 
dry before another season. Plunging them 
in ashes at the foot of a north wall is an 
excellent method and saves a good deal of 
attention. Plants which usually give a 
large proportion of their seedlings the 
second year include most-of the hardy 
Primulas, hardy Cyclamens, Hellebores, 
Anemones, such as A. Pulsatilla, A. Hepa- 
tica, and A. angulosa. I have had as big 
a proportion as 50 per cent. of seeds of 
Primulas not germinate till the second 
year, this being more noticeable with seeds 
which had been bought in spring and could 
not be sown in autumn.—S. ARNOTT. 


Moutan Pzeonies.—These make rapid 
progress when the early mouths of the 
year are mild, with the result that an un- 
toward frost in Mareh will spoil them for 
the season, The display of Moutan 
P:eonies, if fleeting, is a fine one, more 
especially when the shrubs attain to a 
large size. The mistaken method of pro- 
pagation by grafting was dealt with in 
GARDENING some time ago. A few years 
ago a very large piece had to be lifted 
when an addition was made to a green- 
house. This piece was replanted rather 
deeply, and, on examining it a short time 
ago, it was found that as a result of this 
deep planting all the separate branches at 
the base of the: plant had emitted roots. 
Should occasion arise it would now be 
possible to divide the piece into four or 
five quite good plants. Layering, of course, 
is the correct method of increasing Moutan 
Ponies, but from the above it will be ap- 
parent that (in some cases, at all events) 
the branches will emit roots without 
layering.—KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. C. Lowthian Bell. 
—This is probably the largest flowered of 
any of the forms of the C. maximum type. 
Although mere size does not mean the 
highest quality, especially in the case of 
flowers, nothing can be said against the 
one above named in this respect. A few 
clumps should be found in every garden 
where hardy plants are valued. Ais Tate as 
April last year I divided a few clumps, and 
replanted the strongest parts, and, 
although the weather was very dry after- 
wards, the plants, which received several 
waterings, did remarkably well. Of 
course, plants may be readily raised from 
seeds sown in spring, when good results 
will follow if a reliable strain be obtained. 
Tor filling trumpet-shaped vases, the 
flowers are very useful.—G. G. B 

Irises.—The Algerian Iris after ceasing 
to bloom for a week or two is again flower- 
ing freely, and inspection shows many 
buds on the point of opening. At the base 
of a wall, protected by a glass coping 2 feet 
wide, the blooms open very pure. Iris 
reticulata is also good in a similar posi- 
tion. I. r. grandiflora is an improvement 
on the type, but not, I think, so daintily 
perfumed. I. r. Krelagei is smaller than 


either. I. tingitana and I. reticulata have 
been unaffected by the severe winter. 


Anemone fulgens is now (February 28th) 
blooming freely, while Primula denticulata 
is in flower as well.—Scor. 


Borago laxiflora.—The sky-blue flowers 
of this species are lovely, and it is an easy 
thing to grow; but it is of such sprawling, 
untidy habit that it is hardly suitable for 
any but very large rockwork, where the 
long, straggling flowér-stems can spread 
through other strong-growing things. It 
seems to prefer a shady place, and it soon 
spreads from self-sown seeds. 


Primula denticulata.—The flowers of 
this are now opening freely in my London 
garden (at the beginning of March). i 
crow both the type and the white fori. 
While it likes a damp position, 1t seems 
quite at home in ihe cool border, its 
pretty, round heads of blossom being 
always welcome in the spring.—N, L. 
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Apple Brabant Bellefleur.—Some time 
ago I sent up some of the enclosed Apples, 
asking the editor of GARDENING to kindly 
name them for me, which he was unable 
to do as they were not ripe enough. I have 
since discovered an old plan made when 
my father planted the orchard. It is 
Brabant Bellefleur, and as it is such a 
good keeper, which very few Apples are in 
my orchard, I think, perhaps, the editor 
might like to see it again. So far I have 
not found a bad one among them.—M. 
Wooton, Boyn Grove, Maidenhead. 

Apple Curltail.—If ‘“‘W.,” page 630, 
intends planting an orchard and wishes to 
have Apples that need no sugar, I would 
strongly advise him to include the Curl- 


tail. I have known this Apple for many 
years. It was grown rather largely in this 


district some forty years ago; but the old 
trees have from various causes disap- 
eared, and I have seen no young ones in 
ite years. Like many local Apples, it 
has given way to varieties with a high 
reputation. The Curltaidl, in my experi- 
ence, is not at all fastidious as regards 
soil, and blooms late, generally escaping 
May frosts, so that it rarely misses fruit- 
ing, but has a way of producing a very 
heavy crop in alternate yeans. I have 
seen thirty bushels taken from one tree. 
It is a splendid keeper. I have had it 
good in June. I have eaten it in tarts, 
the old-fashioned Apple pudding, and 
baked, and not one of the household has 
ever craved for an atom of sugar. I will 
not say anything about flavour; but the 
man who can only be satisfied with Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and _ Blenheim Orange 
might not like ite—J. CoRNHILL, Byfleet. 

Potatoes from Scotland.—At the close 
of November a friend gaye me six good- 
sized tubers of Arran Chief that were 
grown in his garden near Aberdeen, in the 
valley of the Dee, to try. When I saw 
them they reminded me of that good old 
variety Dalmehoy I used to grow, and 
Paterson’s Victoria, two of the best Pota- 
toes we ever had for. flavour. When 
cooked nothing could be better, the flesh 
was slightly yellow, nice and fioury, firm, 
and hoiding together, not breaking down 
to a starchy mess. My friend told me the 
soil was sandy loam, and had been dressed 
with farmyard manure. he crop was 
heavy, with scarcely any chats. I intend 
planting some of them on the light sandy 
Camberley soil to see results. ‘‘ W.” and 
others have written much of late as to 
flavour in Potatoes. Soil, etc., have 
much to do with the flavour. Scotland 
has given us good Potatoes for years,— 
J. Croox, 

Poets on garden food.—Ovid (43 B.c.— 
17 A.D.), one of the finest of poets, extols 
the blessing of the fields, the trurts of the 
earth, bloodless: food and offerings, and 
bewails flesh-feeding. He describes in 
glowing terms the vanished Golden Age. 
Vargil expresses almost the same senti- 
ments. ‘The third great Latin poet of the 
Augustinian age, Horace (65—8 B.C.) re- 
lates that his fare consisted of Sugar 
Peas, Mallows, Chicory, Olives, and sweet 
omelettes. Pliny reminds us that noble 
Roman families derive their names from 
gardening pursuits—Pison, Fabian, Luc- 
turius, Lentulus, Cicero, Pilumnus—and 
points out that the food of the poor is the 
wholesomest. 

Apple Gladstone.—At page 590 last vol. 
this is considered worthless by ‘‘W.’ 
Certainly it is not so good as Kerry 
Pippin, although much earlier. For 
year's { had a poor opinion of most of the 
early Apples, but since I came to live on 
the warm, dry soil of Surrey I have 
changed my opinion of Gladstone. I have 
four large standard trees, which crop 
every year; and the trees being vigorous, 
the fruit is of a good size. This year I 
have been comparing Gladstone with 
various early kinds, and find it the best. 
I consider it sweeter than Keswick Codlin, 
which is later than Gladstone,—J. Croor. 
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Dried Beans.—It may interest readers 
of GARDENING to know that we have had 
a success with our dried Broad and Scarlet 
Runner Beans. Like the Lima Beans, 
they require twenty-four hours’ soaking 
before cooking. They are equally good in 
soup or in a purée, and the colour—pinky- 
grey—is of no disadvantage. We shall 
sow an increased area for next winter, 
and prepare for meatless days.—TocKkEn- 
HAM, Wits. 

Crisped Apples are excellent, prepared 
as follows: Wipe the Apples, then slice 
without peeling, rejecting the core. Put 
into a deep baking-dish, sprinkle lightly 
with sugar, and add just enough water to 
prevent burning. 
on top of the stove to steam until tender. 
As soon as done, take the cover off, and 
set in a hot oven to crisp over. Serve hot. 
This is a good breakfast dish. 

[Iirst quality Apples should not want 
the sugar in the recipe.—Eb.] 


FOOD VALUE OF FRUIT. 


Au fruits possess a distinct and important 
food: value, consisting not only of sugar, 
starch and a little protein, but also essen- 
tial salts and acids, and also a generous 
amount of vitamines. Indeed fruits are 
the genuine and best health foods, and 
their free use in the home is the most re- 
liable insurance against sickness and 
disease. A fresh, ripe Apple, crisp and 
juicy, makes a luscious morsel that few 
people can resist, while the baked Apple 
served with a little cream makes an ideal 
dish for the sick room. Stewed Apples 
prepared directly from the fresh Apples, 
or even the evaporated Apple rings that 
we can buy in the market, as well as 
bottled Apples, give further varieties, all 
of which are both appetising and nourish- 
ing. Then there is the unfermented 
Apple juice which competes strongly with 
unfermented Grape wine, both in its 
nutritive and medicinal properties. ‘The 
bulk of the food value of an Apple con- 
sists of sugar, but there is also a trace 
of starch and nitrogenous matter. The 
Quince is somewhat closely related to the 
Apple, but is far richer in salts and acids, 
and is perhaps most valuable for its 
pleasant flavour when stewed with Apples 
or other fruit. 

Pears contain a considerable percentage 
of fruit sugar in its most delicious and 
appetising form, and when the skin is re- 
jected, make a wholesome food, even in 
the fresh state, for most invalids. -A ripe 
Pear, fresh and crisp, fairly, melts in the 
mouth, and is always welcome in the siek 
room. Of 

Plums the Green Gage is the most nutri- 
tious, containing from 14 to 15 per cent. 
of valuable food material, the bulk of it 
being fruit sugar. Plums, such as Victoria, 
contain a fair amount of proteid material 
and a food percentage reaching as high as 
16 per cent. Nectarines are equally nutri- 
tious; but Cherries,.on the other hand, 
have a slightly smaller food value. 
Olives are the most nutritious of all stone 
fruits, and the explanation is the large 
amount of oil that they contain, amount- 
ing to about 25 per cent. in weight. 
Green Olives are almost entirely indiges- 
tible, and cannot be recommended as a 
food. 

Most of these fruits can also be ob- 
tained in a dry or evaporated state. 
Evaporated Apricots of the best quality, 
for example, make a most attractive dish, 
and especially so when served with cream, 
a good combination. All these fruits are 
readily and easily bottled in glass jars, 
with or without the addition of sugar, and 
in this state they will keep for years in 
perfect condition. : 

There seems to be an idea abroad that 
the use of Oranges and Temons seryes to 


Cover closely, and -set |° 
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acidify the blood and make mischief in _ 
the body, but this is a complete fallacy. 
Both lemonade and orangeade make 
wholesome and thirst-quenching drinks, 
which we need not hesitate to recommend ; 
but bear in mind that these should be 
made fresh from the fruit and not from 
chemicals as is usually the case.. 

The Grape is one of the richest of fruits 
in fruit sugar, and for this reason this” 
particular variety of sugar is generally 
known as Grape sugar. It is predigested, 
and is found in the Grapes up to 15 or 
even 18 per cent.—Dr. OLsen, Good 
Health! : 


SALSAFY. 


Turis should be cooked when fresh, as the 
leaves are then brittle, and the root is 
firm and dark coloured. To prepare the 
root for cooking, cut off each end, wash 
thoroughly, and with a sharp knife scrape 
off quickly the dark red outside skin; 
rinse in clear water, and throw each piece 
into a basin of fresh cold water, contain- 
ing a little white wine vinegar or the juice 
of a Lemon. Let them remain covered 
for at least one hour, when they will have 
imparted a slight red tinge to the water. 
You cannot be too quick when preparing 
this vegetable, for if exposed to the air 
after it is scraped (out of water) the roots 
will turn quite black; and the same thing 
will happen. after boiling if they are 
allowed to remain in the water too Jong. 
After the roots have been scraped and 
have remained in acid and water for one 
hour, cut each in pieces about 38 inches 
Jong, and throw them into a saucepan of 
boiling salt and water. Take care to have 
the saucepan jarge, and enough water for 
the pieces to move freely ; let it boil very 
rapidly for three-quarters of an hour, or 
until tender. 


SALSAFY WITH CREAM.—Cut 34 Ib. of 
cooked Salsafy into pieces about an inch 
long (the remnants of boiled Salsafy may 
be used for this dish), season with-cayenne 
pepper, salt, and Lemon juice. Melt 1 oz. 
of butter in a saucepan, and add to it the 
same weight in flour; when these two. are 
well mixed, add 1 gill of milk and 1 gill of 
cream ; stir until boiling, and then stir in 
the pieces of Salsafy, and continue to stir 
over a gentle fire for ten minutes, when . 
all should be quite hot. -Turn on to a hot 
dish, keeping the Salsafy rather high in 
the centre of the dish. Sprinkle 1 itable- 
spoonful of finely-minced Parsley over the 
top, un garnish with small pieces of fried 

read. 


SALSAFY IN BATTER.—Boil some pieces 
of Salsafy, about 4 inches long; dry and 
drain them in a soft cloth; make a batter 
with 5 oz. of flour, 1 teaspoonful of salad 
oil, and 1 gill of milk; beat for five 
minutes, and then stir in lightly the whites 
of 2 eggs, previously beaten to a stiff froth. 
Cover each piece of Salsafy separately — 
with batter, and then drop into boiling 
fat; fry for three minutes, drain on-porous 
paper and ssprinkle with a little white 
pepper and salt. Serve on a hot folded 
napkin with fried Parsley in the centre, — 
and hand thinly-cut brown  bread-and- 
butter and Lemon with the Salsafy. 
When fried thus, Salsafy is frequently 
used as a garnish for boiled fish, ete. 


SALSAFY BOILED.—(1) Scrape the roots 
and throw them into a little water, to 
which has been added a squeeze of Lemon, 
and leave them for an hour. Then put 
them into boiling salt-and-water, and boil 
until tender, which will be in about an 
hour. Drain, serve on toast, covered 
with white sauce. (2) Take-the remains 
of Salsafy that has been previously boiled ; 
dip in batter, and fry. (8) Boil in highly- 
seasoned gravy instead of water until 
tender, dish on toast, and serve with 
strong, thick gravy over. 

lainly boiled, may be cut into inch 
engths, and served cold with any simple 
salad dressing. — 
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FORSYTHIA SPECTABILIS. 

Tuts is thought to be a seedling from 
F.. intermedia, and, as that is thought to 
be a hybrid, one name is best. It is a 
shrub of great beauty and hardiness. The 
flowers in the vase were gathered in the 
bud state a month before the blooms 
opened in the open borders. It looked a 
dull thihg in the house at first, but in due 
time opened as if on the bush, and for 
many days attracted all by its beauty. 

— No collection of spring-flowering 
shrubs is complete unless it includes one or 
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grows much taller. As a rule its branches: 


are long and slender, although its natural 
habit differs to some extent. The yellow, 
bell-shaped flowers appear before the 
leaves from almost every bud on the 


previous year’s growth. It is useful for 


many purposes, and its habit may be 
altered to some extent according to the will 
of the cultivator. Planted as a bush in the 
open, and the main branches pruned to a 
height of 2 feet or 3 feet from the ground, 
strong upright shoots 3 feet to 44 feet in 
length, which blossom from base to sum- 
mit, are formed in a single season. ‘This 
method of culture may only be carried on 
successfully when the plants are growing 
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forms a bush 5 feet or 6 feet across, with 
curious angular stems. The yellow flowers 
are borne freely from almost every bud on 
the previous year’s growth, and, as a rule, 
they appear about a fortnight later than 
those of F’. suspensa. 

I’, Europa, the least ornamental of the 
Forsythias, forms an upright bush of 4 feet 
or 5 feet high and bears its yellow flowers 
sparingly in advance of the leaves. 

I’, INTERMEDIA is a hybrid between F. 
suspensa and I’. viridissima, the habit be- 
ing intermediate between that of the two 
parents, although it is more vigorous than 
either. Growing from 8 feet to 10 feet in 
height, it forms a wide-spreading bush 
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Forsythia spectabilis. On the wall, Apple blossom, by Fantin. 


more of the Forsythias, for they are among 


the most useful of early-flowering shrubs 
and are easily grown. ‘There are only 
three known species, which, with a hybrid 
and a few varieties, make up the genus. 
Propagation is easily effected by means of 
cuttings, provided they are taken while 
the shoots are soft, say during June and 
July. Such cuttings inserted .in light, 
Sandy soil in a close frame soon root, and 
in eighteen months form plants large 
enough for permanent planting. 


I’. SUSPENSA, the first species to be intro- 
duced to Burope, attains a height of 8 feet 
or 10 feet when grown in the open, but 
against a wall, or climbing over a bush, it 


| back to the main branches. 


in rich soil, and are well mulched every 
year. Growing against an old tree or bush, 
or over a fence, it may be allowed to go on 
for many years unpruned, while when 
planted against a wall or trellis the 
secondary shoots should be annually cut 
If lifted in the 
autumn and potted, the Forsythia makes 


an excellent shrub for early forcing. Any 


necessary pruning must be done as soon as 
the flowers fade. It is also known as F., 
Rortunei and I’, Sieboldi. 


I’. VIRIDISSIMA, another Chinese species, 
differs from I, suspensa in its stiff, up- 
right branches and rather dense, bushy 
habit. Growing 4 feet to 5 feet high, it 





with a rather looser habit than F. viri- 
dissima. The yellow flowers appear freely 
in advance of the leaves. Two varieties 
haye appeared, however, within recent 
years which are distinctly in advance of 


the type as regards free-flowering. These 
are I’. i. densiflora and F. i. spectabilis. 


The accompanying illustration depicts a 
number of well-flowered branches of the 
latter, which were gathered before the 
buds began to expand, and opened in an 
ordinary dwelling-room. As may be seen, 
it would be difficult to obtain branches 
flowering more freely. The flowers are of 
a rather deeper shade than those of the 
type. 
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THE STRAWBERRY TREES. 
Two distinct trees or bushes are known in 
this country as Strawberry Trees by 
reason of their fruits bearing a fancied re- 
semblance to those of the Strawberry. 
They are Arbutus Unedo and Cornus capi- 
tata. 

ArBuTUS UNEDO is an evergreen well 
known in the southern and western coun- 
ties, where it often forms one of the most 
conspicuous objects’ in gardens, especially 
near the sea. Although usually a shapely 
bush between 12 feet and 20 feet high, it 
sometimes assumes the proportions of a 
moderate-sized tree 40 feet high with a 
trunk of considerable proportions. Such 
specimens are to be found in the woods 
about the Lakes of Killarney, for it is wild 
in that neighbourhood and also in Spain 
and Portugal. The glossy leaves are of a 
cheerful shade of green, and among them 
the round, orange-scarlet, rough-coated 
fruits are conspicuous during the late sum- 
mer and early autumn. The cream-coloured 





or sometimes pink-tinged flowers are 
pitcher-shaped and borne in good-sized 


clusters during October and November. In 
the variety rubra, also called Croomei, the 
flowers are reddish and even more attrac- 
tive than those of the type. This is by far 
the best of the named varieties, the 
majority of the others being of little inter- 
est, although the dwarf habit of compacta 
makes it suitable for planting in the rock 
garden. The Arbutus thrives well in 
almost any good soil that does not contain 
lime in any appreciable quantity. It 
establishes itself fairly well when young, 
but it is risky to move it after it has at- 
tained a height of several feet. When a 
large bush must be moved the work should 
be done in late spring and the branches 
cut back at the same time. 


Cornus capiTaTaA, also Known as 
Benthamia fragifera, is a native of the 
Himalaya and belongs to the section of the 
genus in which the flowers are surrounded 
by conspicuous white bracts. When mature 
it forms a tree of considerable dimensions, 
but, unfortunately, it is only hardy enough 
to thrive in the mildest parts of the coun- 
try, such as Cornwall, Devonshire, South 
Wales, and Ireland. It is a summer-leaf- 
ing tree, though under some conditions, 
particularly in mild-winters, it may be 
evergreen. The flowers are small, a num- 
ber being clustered together in round heads 
which are surrounded by from four to six 
white or cream coloured bracts. Asa rule, 
the flowers are at their best about the end 
of June and throughout July, the crimson 
Strawberry-like fruits being ripe about the 
end of September. It succeeds in any good 
soil, and large bushes can be transplanted 
successfully at any time between early 
autumn and late spring. Other Cornuses 
belonging to this section are C. Kousa, C. 
florida, and C. Nuttalli. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A good English name for Rhododen- 
drons.—Sir Herbert Maxwell suggests in 
the Garden that we might well use the 
American term ‘*‘ Rosebay’’ as an English 
name for the Rhododendron, which he 
rightly praises as the greatest family of 
ornamental shrubs. 


At all seasons*and in all stages of 
growth they are beautiful (I speak 
not of the too common R. ponticum, 
which has become vulgarised by indis- 
eriminate planting), and the interest 
becomes intense at this season when 
the flower - buds which we _ have 
watched all the winter are bulging, 
some of them, like those*of R. barba- 
tum, R. fulgens, and R. arboreum, 
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just bursting into bloom. Rhododen- 
drons are singularly free from insect 
or fungoid pests; they require no 
pruning, although very few people (of 
whom I have not been one in the past) 
exercise enough foresight in providing 
ample room for the lateral develop- 
ment of each plant. The time comes 
when excruciating problems have to 
be dealt with—choice species crowding 
each other out of all symmetry and 
mutually hindering profusion of 
bloom. It is true that Rhododen- 
drons, thanks to the splendid balls 
they carry when transplanted, may be 
moved safely after attaining a great 
size; but think of the labour and ex- 
pense involved in such a case as we 
were considering lately in a friend’s 
grounds, where R. barbatum (15 feet 
high) and R. Thomsoni (12 feet high) 
were crushing each other out. of exis- 
And this was only one problem 
out of fifty similar ones presenting 
themselves in this fine collection. 


Indigofera Cerardiana.—This shrub can 
be grown in two ways, either as a bush or 
as a herbaceous plant, for under ordinary 
conditions it forms a large, spreading bush ; 
but where severe winter weather is experi- 
enced itis killed to the ground Hine, then it 
forms a mass of shoots 2 feet to 3 feet 
long from the root-stock. Fortunately, it 
blooms from the current season’s wood ; 
therefore, cutting down to the ground 
each year does not affect the flowering, for 
these annual shoots bloom freely during 
late July, August, and early September. 
It is a native of the Himalaya, and has 
been known in our gardens for about forty 
years. The pinnate leaves are bright 
green, dainty in appearance, and each 
8 inches to 4 inches long. The rosy- 
purple, Pea-shaped flowers are borne in 
racemes up to 4 inches long, a single 
raceme being produced from each leaf 
axil from the upper half of the shoot. It 
requires loamy soil, and should not be dis- 
turbed once it is well established. Plants 
cut down to the ground every year often 
last ten years or more in good condition, 
but it is advisable to raise a few plants 
from cuttings now and then, for some- 
times an old one deteriorates rather sud- 
denly, and once « plant gets into a bad 
way it is difficult to restore it to health. 
—D. 


Tsuga Pattoniana.—Although this is 
one of the most beautiful of the Hemlock 
Firs, it is not so well known as the other 
American species, really good examples 
being uncommon. Introduced in 1854, it 
has been known by other names in addi- 


tion to the one heading this note, perhaps 


the best known of the synonyms being T. 
Hookeriana. In Western North America, 
where it occurs from Southern Alaska, 
southwards to California, it grows under 
favourable conditions to a height of 
100 feet. The largest trees in the British 
Isles are said to be in Scotland, where they 
exceed 50 feet in height, and are well fur- 
nished with branches to the ground-line. 
There are two forms in cultivation, one 
with dark green foliage, and the other 
with glaucous leaves, the latter being the 
more attractive, and it is this one that is 
usually called TT. Hookeriana. The 
branches are short and the foliage dense. 
It gives the best results where rather 
moist atmospheric conditions prevail.—K. 


Cytisus Ardoinii—As Mr. Elliott says, 
this must have a fairly sunny aspect. It 
should be tried by owners of wall gardens, 
particularly those with a backing of soil 
such as in a retaining wall. I can well 
recollect seeing a specially fine plant grow- 
ing in a low retaining wall in the garden 
of the late Mr. Hope, of Belmont, near 
Edinburgh. It was one of the finest IT had 
ever seen, and gave one a hint as to the 
preferences of this Broom.—S. Arnorr. 
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MANURES FOR ALLOTMENTS. 


Many allotment holders frequently . use 
excessive amounts of fertilisers, which are 
both wasteful and often injurious to the 
crops. In consequence, I have prepared a 
schedule of maximum quantities as a 
rough guide, with notes which I have 
found helpful to allotment holders. Dx- 
perienced gardeners would use greater 
quantities for special crops and under 
special circumstances; but I haye drawn 
up the schedule with a view to the 
economic and most advantageous use of 
the limited and expensive supplies of 
various fertilisers we have at our dis- 
posal under way conditions. It is: essen- 
tial that fertilisers should be spread 
evenly oyer the soil. 


MAXIMUM QUANTITIES OF MANURES AND 
FERTILISERS. 

FarMYARD MANURE.—20 tons to 25 tons 
per acre; 2} cwt. to 8 ewt. per perch ; 9 1b. 
to 11 Ib. per square yard. <A large barrow 
load contains 1 ewt.; a cartload 15 ewt. 
(about). 

POULTRY MANURE.—10 tons to 12 tons per 
acre; 1 cwt. to 14 cwt. per perch; 4 Ib. to 
5 Ib: per square yard. Should not be used 
fresh, but kept several months. 

‘Woop ASHES.—23 ewt. per acre; 2 Ib. per 
perch; 1 oz. per square yard. Procured 
by burning twigs, weeds, leaves, ete. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—1 cwt. per acre; 
3 Ib. per perch; 3 0z. per square yard. - 
Dissolves slowly; is not required by Peas 
and Beans. 

NITRATE OF sopA.—1 ewt. per acre; § Ib. 
per perch; 4 oz. per square yard. Dis-— 
solves quickly ; is not required by Peas or 
Beans. 

Soot.—}5 ewt. per acre; 4 Ib. per perch; _ 
2 oz. per square yard. Good soot should 
not weigh more than 28 Ib. per bushel. 

SuPERPHOSPHATE.—4 ewt. per acre; 8 lb. 
per perch ; 14 oz. per square yard. Not to 
pe used in acid soils where finger-and-toe 
disease is present. 

Basic suaa.—S ewt. per aere; 6 Ib. per 
perch; 8 oz. per square yard. Dissolves 
slowly. Is valuable as a source of phos- 
phates, and because it also sets free 
potash, particularly in clay soils. Is good 
for acid soils. 

SaLt.—23 ewt. per acre; 2.Ib. per perch ; 
1 oz. per square yard. It keeps the soil 
moist, and is good for Beetroot. 

Lime (annual dressing).—Light land, 
5 awt. per acre; 4 Ib. per perch; 2 0z. per 
square yard. 


yard. 

Lime (every fourth year).—Light land, 
1 ton per acre; 15 Ib. per perch; 8 0z. per 
square yard. Heavy land, 2 tons per 
acre; 380 Ib. per perch; 1 lb. per square 
yard. The lime should be from mountain 
limestone. It should be spread on the sur- 
face and forked in later, but it must never 
be applied at the same time as manure. 

The quantities given are maximum 
quantities. Smaller amounts may be used 
according to the degree of fertility of the 
soil, and according to the quality of the 
manure which is to be applied. With the 
exception of Cabbages and Mangolds, 
which are hungry feeders, and will need 
the maximum amount of farmyard 


tained by the use of moderate quantities 
of this manure—say, 10 tons to 15 tons, 
together with moderate a ounts of arti- 


of sowing or subsequently as top-dressing 
is required. Potash cannot now be pro- 
cured separately, but is found in farmyard 
and poultry manures, and wood ashes. 
Basie slag, lime, and nitrate of soda and 


Heavy land, 10 ewt. per 
acre; S Ib. per perch; 4 oz. per square 


manure, better results are generally ob-~ > 


ficial manures, applied either at the time | ; 
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salt will also release it from the soil, espe- 
cially clay soils. The Potato, Pea, Bean, 
Onion, Beetroot, Carrot, and Parsnip. re- 
quire potash. : 

To make a liquid manure one peck 
poultry’ or sheep manure should be dis- 


the truest economy is to purchase new 
seed from a reliable source rather than 
trouble with old seed.—WoOoDBASTWICK. 
Celery and Celeriac.—Maincrop varie- 
of | ties of Celery should be sown now and 
put into heat to germinate. Plants result- 
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rate of 2 gallons per square yard once a 
week, but the ground must be thoroughly 
soaked with fresh water before it is 
used.—J. R. Leran Tuomas, Aingsbridge, 
South Devon, in The Field. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A good all-round fertiliser.—In view of 
the scarcity of ‘stable and farmyard 
manure, more use will have to be made 
of chemical substitutes. These, too, in 
price are on the up grade; and in the hope 
that the following formula may be of 
service to allotment holders and to food 
production committees I send it on. The 
formula is: 24 ewt. of superphosphate of 
lime, 26 ewt. of bone-meal, 4 ewt. of agri- 
cultural salt, and 12 ewt. of sulphate of 
ammonia. These ingredients, well mixed 
together (preferably by sifting), make a 
most excellent manure, which can be sold 
to allotment holders, smallholders, and 
others at about 12s. per. ewt.—cheap 
enough as fertilisers of any value go in 
these times. It is good alike for flowers, 
fruit, vegetables, and pot plants, and 
makes a yery useful substitute for organic 
manure. During the past two years it has 
been distributed to a large extent by the 
food committee with which I am cCon- 
nected, and is in still larger request dur- 
ing the present spring. Being bought at 
wholesale prices, and mixed, bagged, and 
distributed by a small committee of volun- 
tary workers, the manure can be sold at 
practically cost price—W. McGurroa, 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Seed strains.—On the strain of seeds de- 
pends a great portion of the results. As 
a cultivator in varied soils and districts, | 
I have always observed that those who 
obtained seed from houses whose reputa- 
tion was beyond dispute for high quality 
had crops far in advance of those who 
grew from poor, unselected stocks. Dur- 
ing the past season at shows I noticed the 
marked difference in stocks of Globe Beet, 
Turnips, and many other things. Could I 
have seen many of them growing, I should 
have seen big, coarse tops, three times as 
large as they should be, with roots of just 
the same type. -None of these coarse ones 
obtained a prize. ‘‘ Scottish Gardener ’”’ 
refers to the extra work in selection to ob- 
tain the best. Nothing pays better from 
a produce point of view. Let anyone grow 
a well selected 


small number of plants is required they 
may be pricked into boxes. Celeriac 
should be sown under the same conditions 
as Celery. The Parisian  Apple-shape 
rooted variety, if it can be had, is the best. 
—A. W. iy 

Brassicas.—Good sowings of Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, Sprouts, and Kale have been 
made. Some make beds of each variety, 
sowing the seeds broadcast. This) 18° a 
yery good plan, as it results in better and 
more sturdy plants than are obtained from 
drills; but I prefer to sow in drills. As 
in the case of Peas, the seeds of Bras- 
sicas are damped and coated with red lead 
previous to sowing.—Scor. 

Mint.—If requisite, mew beds may_ be 
formed by lifting the roots at one end of 
an existing bed and laying them out regu- 
larly and not too close together on the 
surface of the soil after firming it some- 
what where the new bed is desired to be, 
and then covering with 3 inches of fine, 
rich soil. Make this firm by lightly beat- 
ing it with the back of the spade. A fresh 
bed of Tarragon can be formed in_ the 
same way. ‘To forward the growth of both 
Mint and Tarragon a portion of existing 
beds of both may be covered with hand- 
lights, or a one-light frame may be used 
for the occasion. By these means growths 
of both will be ready for use a fortnight 
in advance of those yielded by the un- 
covered portions of the beds.—A. W. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


IN pBLoom Marcu 24TH.—Savifrages (in 
great variety), Aubrietias (in variety), 
Viola gracilis, V. rothomagensis, Draba 
bruniefolia, Anchusa myosotidiflora, 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, Omphalodes 
cappadocica, O. verna, Mertensia vir- 
ginica, Pulmonaria angustifolia, P. offici- 
nalis, Primula denticulata, P. d. cash- 
meriana, P. rosea, P. Julie, Tris reticu- 
lata, I. stylosa, Tulip species, Crocus (in 
variety), Hrythroniums (in variety), Cy- 
clamen Coum, Chionodoras (in variety), 
Hyacinthus azureus, Scillas (in variety), 
Puschkinia scilloides, Sanguinaria cana- 
densis (Bloodroot), Muscari (Grape Hya- 
cinths) (in variety), Anemones, Bellis 
Dresden China, Iberis (in variety), 
Arabis (double and single) (in variety), 
Alyssum saxatile (Gold Dust), Myosotis 
(in variety), - Polyanthuses, Primroses, 
Violets (in great variety), Veronica fili- 
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Brussels Sprouts hee! e formis, Synthyris reniformis, Corydalis 
strain, and Riga t oor ith a poor | (in variety), Orobus vernus, Periwinkles 
stock, and note the difference. I have a| (jin variety), Hpimedium — sulphureum, 


strain of Pragnell’s Beet which took me 
nine years to obtain a true stock of. On 
looking over half an acre of it in October 
there was not a rogue in a thousand.— 
West SURREY. 


Old seed.—‘“‘ It’s a pity to waste it,’’ was 
the reflection of a man last spring, who 
turned over a bag of seed of Runner 
Beans, and afterwards sowed them on the 
score of economy. After waiting for a 
long time, only a few plants appeared. It 
was then too late to procure new seeds, as, 
owing to the abnormal run on all kinds of 
vegetable seeds, stocks were soon sold out. 
It is well known that some seeds retain 
their vitality for years, notably the Cab- 
bage tribe, whereas others—like Lettuce 
and Carrots—do not. In these circum- 
stances, it is advisable to run no risk, but 
to try their germinating powers by sow- 
ing a few in a pot or box. It is unwise to 
rely on old seed in any case without, first 
resorting to some such test, and even 
where it is satisfactory in the early stages 
of growth, I doubt whether there is any 
real gain in the long run. Our seasons 
are far too short to run much risk, and 


Narcissi (in great variety), Ericas (in 
variety), Forsythias (in vuriety), Ribes 
sunguineum, Prunus (in variety), Azara 
microphylla, Berberis (in variety), Osman- 
thus Delavayi, Cydonias (in variety), 
Coronilla glauca, Daphnes (in variety), 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum, Daphniphyl- 
lum macropodum, Andromedas ‘in 
variety), Magnolia stellata, Laurustinis. 

Tne wWEEK’s work.—The summer-like 
weather of the past week has brought 
many plants into bloom quite a month 
earlier than usual. Planting in the rock 
garden is continued under the most 
favourable circumstances. A quantity of 
Meconopsis integrifolia and M. Wallichi, 
raised from seed sown last autumn and 
potted on into 5-inch pots, has made 
strong growth, and been planted in good- 
sized groups in the rock garden. Fairly 
deep beds of soil, consisting of loam, leat- 
mould, and peat in equal parts, for M. 
integrifolia, and loam, leaf-mould, and de- 
cayed cow manure in equal parts for M. 


moisture-loving, and in some measure, tov, 
prefer shade, though with root moisture 
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Wallichi are provided. These plants are. 
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assured, this is only desirable for secur- 
ing greater longevity to the flowers, while 
in cold districts, with much rainfall, shade 
should be dispensed with. Batches of 
hardy Primulas, also raised from seeds 
sowuglast autumn, are ready for planting 
out. . These include Primula Bulleyana, 
P. Coeckburniana, P. capitata, P. pulveru- 
lenta, P. megasezfolia, P. sikkimensis, 
and P. Veitchi. Although practically 
perennials, many of the Primulas are 
short-lived in this country, and die off 
after flowering. It is thus necessary to 
make annual sowings of these in order to 
keep up a stock. The best time for sow- 
ing Primula seeds is as soon as they are 
ripe, as if kept during the winter and 
aed to become dry, those of many 
kinds do not germinate for a year or two, 
and frequently not at all. In the case of 
Primula japonica,  self-sown — seedlings 
come up in great numbers around old 
plants; but if the seeds are gathered and 
kept for a time they take a long time to 
germinate. On the other hand, some of 
the Primula seeds retain their vitality for 
a considerable time, and may be suc- 
cessfully raised after having been kept for 


two or three years. The Eremuri are 
growing strongly, E. himalaicus, I. 


robustus, and its varieties already pushing 
up flower-spikes, which will require protec- 
tion should severe frosts occur. Water 
lodging in the crowns of the plants and 
becoming frozen destroys the tips of the 
flower-spikes, otherwise they are perfectly 
hardy. A simple and efficient protection 
is to place pads off tissue paper in the 
crowns at night, removing them in the 
morning. E. Bungei and EH. Olge, being 
later, require no protection whatever. 
Kniphofias have been overhauled and 
afforded a mulching of rich farmyard 
manure. Any plants that have been 
wintered in cold frames should now be 
planted in their permanent positions. 
Groups of these are suitable for the mixed 
border, and some of the dwarfer varieties 
may be planted with good effect in the 
rock garden. ‘They are also very effective 
when planted on the banks of a lake or 
stream, or on the margins of a shrubbery. 
Ostrowskia magnifica is growing strongly, 
but the young growths are very tender, 
and need protection from cold winds and 
frost. FF, W. GALvLor. 


Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Planting Vines.—When the buds begin 
to swell is a good time to plant young 
Vines. The roots may then be shaken out 


‘and disentangled without harm following, 


as would be the case if the buds were in 
a more advanced condition or if growth 
were allowed to form before doing so. To 
separate the roots without injury or break- 
ing them requires some amount of 
patience, but this is rendered easier if the 
soil is first washed out from among them 
by repeatedly plunging ithe balls up and 
down in a bucket filled with lukewarm 
water. When all have been liberated a 
good idea is then gained as to the width 
and depth the hole for the reception of the 
roots will have to be, which should then 
be opened out accordingly. The roots, 
as the planting proceeds, ‘should be laid 
out at various levels and covered with 
fine soil, allowing for the uppermost roots 
to be about 3 inches below: the surface. 
When finished, afford sufficient tepid 
water to settle all into place and render 
the compost firm, and then mulch with not 
too fresh horse - droppings. Whether 
planting in an inside or outside border, 
the procedure is the same, only in the 
latter case the mulch may be a trifle 
thicker. As the buds break and_ shoots 
develop rub off all from the tip down to 
the wall plate or where the new canes are 
to start from. When these shoots begin 
to grow freely and extend, all‘ growths 
below them may then be dispensed’ with. 
A nice-growing, fairly-moist temperature 
is needed to promote a quick, healthy, 
short-jointed growth. When a house is 
being entirely replanted this is an easy 
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matter; but when planting has to be done 
in a vinery just about to be started, then 
growth will naturally be less rapid. 

Early vinery.—With the thinning of the 
berries in the bunches finished, progress 
with the aid of sun heat and thegaddi- 
tional amount of daylight becomes: more 
rapid. The berries will now swell quickly 
and perceptibly until the stoning stage is 
reached, when for a time they are appar- 
ently at a standstill. After thinning, is a 
good time to apply another dressing of 
artificial manure, washing it in with luke- 
warm water. Attend to the stopping of 
lateral growths, doing this with the finger 
and thumb. Ventilating must still be 
carefully carried out. Close as early as is 
consistent with safety on bright days, and 
syringe and damp down at once. Vines 
in a less forward condition or about to 
come into flower will for the time being 
require a drier atmosphere and a tem- 
perature of 70 degs. to 75 degs., parti- 
cularly if any of the Muscat varieties are 
erown in the same house or in a house 
by themselves. ‘The last-named should be 
artificially fertilised, using the pollen of 
some free-setting variety, such as Black 
Hambro or Black Alicante. It is a good 
plan to use two brushes for the purpose, 
one to hehtly brush the bunches with, to 
dislodge anything in the shape of gummy 
matter there may be onthe stigmas, and 
the other to apply the pollen, which 
should haye ‘been previously obtained 
from the free-setting kinds. The bunches, 
as soon as the setting is past, should, in 
regard to ithose varieties which set easily, 
be thinned down ito the requisite number 
without delay and _ thinning | started 
directly the berries begin to swell. With 
Muscats more time should be allowed be- 
fore the bunches are thinned ‘to safe num- 
bers, otherwise bunches may be left in 
which faulty setting may reveal itself 
later on. Even after a reduction has 
heen effected, it is ofttimes advisable to 
delay thinning for a time to make more 
certain as to which of the berries are the 
more perfectly set. 

Late Hambros.—The Vines will now 
he ready for disbudding, which should he 
done as soon as the embryo bunches can 
be distinguished. As a rule, one shoot 
on a spur suffices, and, when it can be 
done, always leave that situated nearest to 
the rods. This removal of the surplus 
growths induces those remaining on the 
rods to make quick growth and in due 
course ready for stopping at the second or 
third leaf beyond the bunches. When 
two bunches show, as is often the case, on 
the lateral shoots, the less satisfactory of 
the two ‘should be dispensed with. Pinch 
sublateral growths ‘above the bunches to 
one leaf, and rub them out altogether 
below them. Bring the laterals down to. 
the trellis gradually with the aid of long 
strips of raffia, the afternoon being pre- 
ferable to the morning for doing this, as 
they are then less liable to slip or break 
off at the base. 

Early Peach-house.—The fruit will now 
be sapproaching the stoning period. Be- 
fore this is entered upon the border 
should receive another liberal supply of 
water, which, under ordinary conditions, 
will carry the trees over until the stones 
have become quite hard, which will be in 
from three to four weeks. Then the 
fruits should he finally thinned and the 
border given either a dressing of an artifi- 
cial. fertiliser or a mixture of horse-drop- 
pings and cow manure, or the latter alone, 
and then watered sufficiently to moisten 
the ‘soil down to the drainage. The trees 
should new be liberally syringed both 
morning and afternoon. If necessary, the 
forcing can with safety be accelerated 
once the stoning period is past. 

Later crons.—Trees on which the fruits 
are swelling satisfactorily should be well 
syringed ; but if fly puts in an appearance 
vaporise two evenings in succession, and 
syringe copiously the following morning. 
Attend to the tying down of the young 
wood, stop all lateral growths to one leaf, 
and if the former is at all too thickly 
trained in in any part of the trees, do not 
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hesitate to thin it out at once. If the 
fruits are still far in excess of the num- 
hers required after they have stoned a 
further reduction may be made, selecting 
the worst-placed examples when doing so. 
See that the border is in a satisfactory 
condition as regards moisture, and if water 
is needed apply it in a lukewarm state. 
Old trees may at this stage have weak 
liquid manure. Trees less forward should, 
if a heavy set resulted, have, as far as 
possible, all fruits on the under side of 
the branches rubbed off and those on the 
upper side reduced in numbers also. Per- 
form the final thinning of the young 
shoots, and-as soon as of sufficient length 
begin tying down to the trellis those re- 
tained. If wanted as late as possible, 
the growth of the fruit can be reasonably 
retarded ‘by ventilating freely whenever 
the »;weather will permit, and in maintain- 
ing a night temperature of 50 degs. 

Nuts.—The pruning, if not already done, 
should be carried out without further de- 
lay. As the female blooms are plainly 
visible, cut back the wood. carrying them 
to three or four buds. Strong, unfruitful 
wood should be cut out. The centres of 
the bushes are the better for being kept 
open so that light and air have free play. 
The stems up to the point where the 
branches originate on them should be kept 
quite clear of growths and all suckers be 
grubbed up. 

Seakale cuttings.—These should now be 
planted on heavily-manured,  well-dug 
ground, in rows 18 inches apart, allowing 
the same distance between the cuttings. 
Plant with a trowel, and leave the tops of 
the cuttings level with the soil. Cover 
these afterwards with fine cinder-ashes, a 
handful to each preventing slugs eating 
the young growths. A5W.. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Early vinery.—As it can now be seen 
which are the best bunches, the numbers 
will be reduced to what it is believed the 
Vines will bring to perfection without 
being unduly exhausted. The bunches re- 
tained are evenly distributed over the 
whole of the Vines. The lateral shoots 
must be kept in check so as not to over- 
crowd the trellis with growth and leaves, 
encouraging as much as possible the leaves 
behind and just in front of the bunches. 
The thinning of the berries will now be 
proceeded with. The Vines in the Mus- 
cat-house are on the point of flowering, 
and are afforded a night temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs., and a further rise of 
10 degs. to 15 degs. on bright days. It 
will be necessary to fertilise the flowers 
daily with a_rabbit’s tail, using pollen 
from a Black Hamburgh Vine growing in 
the same house. 

Open-air fruit-trees.—All fruit-trees in 
this locality are in.a very forward condi- 
tion. Apricots and Peaches on south walls 
are in full bloom. Many Pear-trees are 
ready to burst into bloom, and the buds 
of several Apple-trees are already show- 
ing colour. At the time of writing the 
weather is very mild, and if this continues, 
trees in open quarters, as well as those in 
more sheltered positions, will be in bloom 
very early, and there will be great danger 
of late spring frosts ruining the prospects 
of a crop. Gooseberry bushes willscon be 
in full leaf. One of the earliest insects to 
appear outdoors is the Gooseberry red- 
spider, which can be detected immediately 
the buds begin to unfold on affected 
bushes by the very pale and dried-up ap- 
pearance of the leaves, so different from 
the healthy green of bushes free from the 
pest. If something is not done at once 
to clear the insects off no growth worth 
mentioning will be made, and the embryo 
fruits will drop quickly, while persistent 
neglect ends in the total loss of the busltes. 
A good and effectual remedy is Gishurst 
compound mixed according to the direc- 
tions supplied with it. Syringe the solu- 
tion vigorously on to ‘the bushes, repeating 
the dose three or four times at intervals 
of a few days. Choose a mild day for the 
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syringing, as it is not safe to wet the — 
bushes when frost appears imminent. - 
Another insect which appears early is the 
black-fly. This is very troublesome on — 
Cherries and other stone fruits. It ap- — 
pears simultaneously with the young 
shoots, and if not at once destroyed causes 
the leaves to curl and become deformed. 
When the leaves are allowed to get into — 
this state it is very difficult to rid them of 
the pest. Dipping the young shoots into a 
strong solution of Quassia compound is, 
perhaps, the best cure; but it is rather 
troublesome to detach the growths from_ 
their supports in order to be able to di 
them; and, unless the case is a very bee 
one, Tobaceo powder puffed on to the. 
affected ‘shoots with an India-rubber dis- 
tributor answers very well, If any 
trouble is found in getting the powder 
through the distributor, it should be 
spread out before a fire and thoroughly 
dried, when-it will be found to work quite 
freely. : 

General work.—If there is time before 
the pressure of spring work comes on, it 
is well to look through the orchard, put- 
ting here pad there a stake and a tie to 
any branches which show a tendency to 
get out of their proper positions. This is 
an easy matter where the trees are in the 
form of low bushes, and should not be 
neglected where well-balanced and well- 
‘formed trees are desired. All arrears of 
mulching should be finished as soon as pos- 
sible, and everything put into proper order- — 
before the trees burst into feat: or blossom. 


Sowing vegetable seeds.—I do not re- — 
member a more favourable time for seed 
sowing and general work in the vegetable 
garden than the past three weeks have 
been, only Q:22 of an inch of rain having 
fallen from February 28th to March 21st 
inclusive. <A plot of fairly rich ground has 
been prepared on which to sow seed of the _ 
maincrop and late Broccolis, Kale, and 
other green  vegetables* for winter and 
spring use. I prefer to make two sowings. 
of these, one in the first week of April, 
and the other ten days or a fortnight later. 
Kverything depends upon the weather and 
the locality as to which of the resulting — 
plants will be best for disposing in per- 
manent quarters. As the seed beds take 
up but httle room, I consider it is good 
policy to adopt the system generally. 
Brussels Sprouts from the earliest sowing 
have been pricked out 4 inches apart on a 
warm border for transplanting when ~ 
strong enough. <A. batch of Cauliflower 
and Lettuce plants raised under glass 
was also pricked off at the same time, and 
on the ‘same plot. The position is such 
that it can be easily protected should 
severe frosts occur: The earliest Onions 
and Leeks raised in heat are now suffi- 
ciently strong for gradual hardening off 
preparatory to planting out as soon as the 
Weather is warm enough. Provided the 
roots are not cramped for room, the plants 
will be better for being kept under protec- __ 
tion a few days longer. The gradual har- 
dening off of all vegetable plants prior to 
transplanting is absolutely essential to 
success. Another important point to bear 
in mind is to lift the plants with a good 
ball of earth attached, and replant care- 
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fully with a trowel. = 

Peas will now be planted out from pots __ 
as they become ready, planting thinly and 
firmly, and protecting from birds. <A sow- 
ing 1s now made every ten days, selecting 
ie large-podded and best-flavoured varie- 

ies. . ees 

Celery.—The plants intended for the 
main crop will be pricked out as soon as 
ready into skeleton frames, 3 inches to 
4 inches apart, employing soil that is not 
too rich. The opel require shading dur- 
ing intervals of bright sunshine, and pro- 
tection from frost and cold winds, wo that’ < | 
they receive as little check as possible. 
Pee in Celery culture much depends on 

his. 

New Zealand Spinach is one of the most 
useful vegetables, especially so in hot, dry 
seasons, where Spinach is in demand, and 
yet for some reason it is little grown. It 
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appreciates a hot, dry summer, and when 
cooked it can hardly be distinguished from 
the other. One or two sowings should be 
made during April in boxes or pots, plant- 
ing out in a sunny position on fairly en- 
ricked land in May. It is somewhat 
tender, consequently it must be protected 
from frost, especially when young. 


F. W.G. 


SCOTLAND.  - 


Asparagus beds. — Preparations for 
planting a bed of considerable extent have 
een completed. Preliminary work, con- 
sisting of throwing out the soil, manurin 
the bottom of the bed, and returning hal 
of the material thrown out, was attended 
to some time, ago; and at the present time 
a layer of well-rotted manure was spread 
evenly over this. A sprinkling of agricul- 
tural salt and soot was added, and after 
a further 6 inches of soil were placed upon 
this and levelled the surface was 
thoroughly trodden. The crowns, when 
they come to hand, will be laid out at the 
needful intervals, the remainder of the soil 
returned, and the bed lined off.. Old beds 
have been cleaned, given a dressing of 
chemical fertiliser, redressed with soil 
from the alleys,.and squared off. It is in- 
tended annually to do away with a bed and 
to replace it with another in a different 
quarter. : 


Brassicas.—F'ull sowings were made in 





the open of everything likely to be needed 
for planting out in May. These included 


Cabbage Daniel’s Defiance, Savoy Drum- 
head, a good home-saved variety of dwarf 
Kale, Cauliflowers Erfurt, Walcheren, 
Eclipse, and Autumn Giant, with Brussels 
Sprouts Dalkeith. Further sowings will 
be made at a later date, at which time 
Walcheren Broccoli and Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Broccoli will also be sown. 
Onions.—Planting out has been com- 
oleted in the case of autumn-sown Onions. 
The plants were a trifle disappointing when 
they came to be handled, for, while they 
did not noticeably suffer in the early part 
of the winter, the recurring frosts and 
thaws, combined with repeated snowfalls 
after the New Year, affected them ad- 
versely. A good breadth of seed was also 
sown, the varieties including Zittau, 
Rousham Park Hero, Nuneham ‘Park, and 
a line or two of Blood Red. All seedlings 
raised in heat are now pricked off and 
established upon a spent hotbed in pits. 
Leeks were also sown at the same time. 
Musselburgh, the Lyon, and Renton’s 
Monarch being the sorts preferred. The 
last is an excellent Leek, and with quite 
ordinary cultivation will reach to a large 
size, the stems blanching quickly and well. 


Seedlings sown in heat a short time ago 


were during the week pricked off into 
boxes. These will only be grown to a 
limited extent, as plants from a seed bed 
in the open give, perhaps, the best re- 
sults for use in the kitchen. The re- 
mainder of the crop put out in June of last 
year has been lifted and laid in. 

Celery and Celeriac were sown in quan- 
tity. Seedlings from this sowing will be 
ready in time to succeed the Onions 
already referred to, when the latter go 
out of the pits. A large quantity of 
Celery still remains, and this will be hfted 
shortly and laid in with a view to prepar- 
ing the ground for Leeks. + Parsley was 
sown in bulk during the week. The sow- 
ings were made ‘near the edges of borders 
close to the walks. A good-sized bed will 
be planted in addition, and plants raised 
in heat have been pricked off into pans for 
this purpose. 

Potatoes.—A finish has been made with 
the planting of early Potatoes. May 
Queen, Midlothian Early, Sharpe’s Victor, 
and Beauty of Hebron being reliable early 
kinds. Shortly, a planting of second-early 
varieties and maincrops will go out. By 
way of an experiment, along with the early 
sorts, a few lines of Great Scot were put 
out. This variety gave great satisfaction 
last season. The Potatoes yet to be 
ylanted include King Edward VIT., The 
‘actor, Arran Chief, King George, Up-to- 





Date, and British Queen. Long observa- 
tion and comparison have shown that these 
Potatoes are well adapted to this parti- 
cular soil, and it always pays to experi- 
ment to some extent in order to find out 
suitable kinds. Langworthy, for example, 
invariably fails in these gardens. 


Artichokes.—As there is not now likely 
to be frost severe enough to damage Arti- 
chokes, the winter mulch of well-decayed 
rich yard manure can now be dispensed 
with. This, scattered through the stools, 
may be advantageously pricked into the 
surface with the fork. rtichokes relish 


occasional soakings of liquid manure 
throughout their period of growth and 
bearing. 


Hardy fruit.—Gooseberries are showing 
leaf at a slightly earlier date than usual. 
When they are uniformly green, and be- 
fore the flowers expand, should caterpillar 
have been seen or suspected in the course 
of last season, let the bushes be well 
dressed with dry soot. _Choose a damp 
(but not a wet) morning, and distribute 
the soot with an upward jerk from the 
bottom of the bushes. It is rather a 
‘‘messy’’ business; but, if thoroughly 
dressed twice at intervals of ten days, the 
risk of attacks from the sawfly will be re- 
duced to a minimum. Should it be im- 
possible—as it will no doubt be in many 
cases—to allow Raspberry canes a mulch 
of manure, a dressing of artificial stimu- 
lant of some kind should be afforded. 
This, if lightly hoed in during showery 
weather, will be some compensation for the 
lack of organic manure, and will be 
quickly assimilated by the fibrous surface- 
roots. As yet, it has not been possible 
to fork up Strawberry beds; but this will 
shortly be done. Protecting material has 


been looked out and got ready for Peach 


and Nectarine trees in the open. 


Fruit-houses.—The advancing season 
brings additional work. In Peach-houses 
which have been given but little heat, the 
falling petals of the blooms may be 
assisted with the syringe. This can be 
done twice daily—in the early morning 
and again about 3.30 p.m. when the house 
is closed.. In cool houses and in orchard 
houses hand fertilisation must be attended 
to daily—about mid-day being the most 
suitable time. In the case of trees in tubs 
and in pots, vigilance is needed in respect 
of watering. Until the petals begin to 
drop, it is a good plan to damp down the 
par hieag after closing the house round 
about 4 p.m. As soon as a good set has 
been secured, a light vaporising may with 
advantage be given. This will clear off 
any stray aphides which may have found 
lodgment on the rapidly pushing shoots, 
and save trouble at a later date. Late 
Vines in bloom ought at this time to have 
a little extra heat, and in order to ensure 
a good set the pollen may be disseminated 


during mid-day by giving the rods a sharp | 


tap. It is seldom necessary to pollinate 
by means of the brush or rabbit’s tail in 
the case of Vines, always provided a brisk 
circulation of air is maintained. Venti- 
lation needs careful attention, and, above 
all, care is necessary to prevent an influx 
of cold air, which may not only jeopardise 
the tender berries, but ultimately lead to 
mildew. 


Plant-houses.—Work out-of-doors claims 


precedence at the present time, and rightly 


so. Therefore, merely routine. work is 
being done among pot plants, the usual 
watering and entiation being done as- 
early as possible in. the morning. At this 
time, and under the present circum- 
stances, insect pests are likely to put in 
an appearance.. Timely—indeed,  antici- 
patory—vaporisings will keep. things 
right. 

Flower seeds.—Sowings for the week in- 
clude Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, Cosmos, 
Agatha ccelestis, Balsams, Primula stel- 
lata, Cineraria ‘stellata, C. maritima, 
Celsia cretica, Antirrhinums, and a few 
other odds and ends for summer work. 


W. McGorrod, 
Balmae Gardens, Wirkeudbright. 
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Marcu 26TH, 1918. 
Tne fortnightly meeting held on this date 
was both varied and interesting, if not of 
great extent. Alpines and’ other early- 
spring flowers, with summer - leafing 
flowering shrubs and a brilliant lot of 


SOCIETY. 


Rhododendrons were chief among the 
hardy things shown, Carnations and 


Orchids representing in the main those 
cultivated under glass. Of more than 
ordinary interest and high class withal 
were two collections of Apples, both ad- 
inirably -preserved and well displayed. 
Four new plants received recognition. 
ALPINE AND HARDY FLOWERS. 


Quite the most useful and beautiful 
hardy plant novelty shown was Primula 


Julie var. Jewel, a great advance on 
the typical kind in colour, size, and 
vigour. The flowers, on 5 inches long 


peduncles, are as big as those of a large 
P. acaulis variety. It was sent by Mr. 
B. D. Webster, Newton Abbot. Messrs. 
Piper contributed a superb lot of Primula 
denticulata and the fragrant Viburnum 
Carlesi, both particularly well grown and 
effectively shown. In a generous contri- 
bution of alpines, Messrs. R. Tucker and 
Son had much demanding attention, pot 
colonies of a host of Saxifrages, of which 
the notables were S. Haagei, S. pungens 
(both with golden flowers), S. Stribruyi, 
S. Stuarti, S. S. rosea (of the red- 
flowered set), and a particularly good free- 
flowering selection of the white S. Roche- 
liana. Douglasia levigata (vose-pink) and 
Androsace pyrenaica (the latter a pin- 
cushioned diminutive bejewelled with 
white, yellow-eyed blossoms) were also 
noted. In the group from Mr. G. Reuthe 
choice shrubs mingled with the alpines, 
Rhododendron intricatum and R. flaves- 
cens being conspicuous. . Here Epigzea and 
Shortia vied with each other; the Hepa- 
ticas afforded a varied display, while 
Lenten Roses, Synthyris reniformis (blue), 
Trillium rivale (white, peppered with red ), 
and Arabis albida rosea afforded colour 
masses. Polyanthuses and  Primroses 
galore, Heavenly Blue Muscari, and a 
pretty trio of spring Orobus, as O. ver- 
nus, O. vy. albus, and O. y. roseus (the 
last the gem of the lot), were, with 
Arabis albida rosea, shown by Mr. G. W. 
Miller. The double crimson Pompadour 
Primrose came from Messrs. Gill and Son. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Nothing in the show equalled in brilli- 
ancy the fine bank of Rhododendrons from 
Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, such as R. Shil- 
soni, R. Thompsoni, and R. T. grandi- 
florum (in lustrous erimson-searlet) im- 
pelling admiration. A novelty among 
them, gaining an Award of Merit, was 
Ernest Gill (of Hibiscus-scarlet tone, with 
dark blotch at base). Beauty of Tre- 
mough (pink) was good. Messrs. Bunyard 
had two excellent Forsythias in PF. densi- 
flora and EF, intermedia (the former 
smaller, more profusely flowered, and of 
Slightly richer colour, the latter larger of 
blossom and paler coloured. Prunus 
Blireana is a deep-pink flowered sort, 
with dark-copper foliage. Wistarias, 
with Prunus and Pyrus in variety, were 
shown by Mr. Li. R. Russell. 


NARCISSUS. 

The dainty Narcissus  cyclanthinus 
(cyclamineus x calathinus) has a white 
cup and_yellow perianth- segments, an un- 
usual order of colouring in these plants. 
It is quite a gem in its way. This and 
N. Bracken (Firebrand x N. calathinus), 
with whitish perianth and lemon cup, are 
sturdy and free-flowered. The latter has 
a two-flowered scape. Both were shown 
by the raiser, Mr.- Herbert.°*Chapman, 
Itye. 
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GREENHOUSE PLANTS. ; 

Clivia lutea superba was well shown 
by Mr. Frank Bibby, Hardwick Grange, 
Shrewsbury, the head of soft yellow 
flowers being very fine. -Messrs. Allwood 
Brothers showed one or two hew Carna- 
tions, Dorothy Gordon (of deep rose, paler 
at the edges) being one of the best. Helen 
M. Gould and Fanny of the ‘“ fancy” 
class are prettily flaked. A fine general 
collection was also staged. A group of 
Boronia megastigma of ever-welcome 
fragrance was the best thing in Messrs. 
H. BB. May’s miscellaneous group, the 
bushes loaded with the brown and yellow 
blossoms. A choice variety of Yerns was 
also staged. 

ORCHIDS. 3 

The outstanding novelty was Messrs. 
Flory and Black’s Brasso-Cattleya Doris 
(Langley variety), a deep rosy-mauve, with 
big feathered lip and gold shaded tube. 
Mr. Vantia Ralli showed the all-white 
Brasso-Cattleya Digbyana-Schrodere: var. 
Bradshawie. It is chaste and beautiful. 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s group 
was rich in Odontoglossums and Odon- 
tiodas, a grand specimen of Llio-Cat- 
tleya G. Woodhams (rose sepals and petals 
and intense velvet-crimson lip) also stand- 
ing out well. Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Bart., gained an Award of Merit for his 
Dendrobium Alpha var. Bleanor, the rosy 
petals and pure white lip quite an attrac- 
tion. Eulophia Petersiana, with a dozen 
or more of its big red flowers, was the 
most striking thing in Messrs. Charles- 
worth’s group, which otherwise was rich 
in Odontiodas, one named Red Cross 
being most effective. Orchid exhibits 
came also from Messrs. Stuart Low ‘and 
Co. and Sander and Sons. 


FRUIT. 

The collection of thirty-six dishes of 
Apples from Mr. Herbert Watney, M.D., 
Buckhold, Pangbourne, Berks, was in 
superb condition, and attracted all accord- 
ingly. Rarely have these fruits ‘been 
shown better preserved at this season, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, for example, being 
as firm and_ fresh-looking as we 
expect in October. Others of note were 
Royal Russett, Blenheim Orange, Bis- 
marck, Tower of Glamis (a dish of 
monster fruits), Dutch Mignonne, Han- 
well Souring, and Wellington. <A Silver 
Gilt Banksian Medal “was awarded. 
Yet another splendid lot of Apples 
came from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
and here, too, the wmperfect condition 


of the fruits, demonstrating alike high 
cultural excellence and ideal storage, 
claimed attention. The great basket 


groups of Crawley Beauty and Crawley 
teinette were a revelation, others being 


Lord -Derby, Prince Albert, Newton 
Wonder (a good all-round sort), Hor- 


mead’s Pearmain, and Annie BPlizabeth 
(iate-keeping sorts all, a set difficult to 
beat, too, from the cooking standpoint). 
Silver Gift Knightian Medal. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement columns. — 


PRIZES FOR A NAME. 
A FREQUENT observer of the confusion of 
the work in the garden and ‘kitchen by the 
mis-use of the words ‘Jerusalem Arti- 
choke ’’ offers these prizes :— 

“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles,” by W. J. Bean; ‘‘The English 
Flower Garden and Home Grounds”’ (last 
edition); ‘‘The Vegetable Garden,” by 
MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux (English transla- 
tion), for the best English name sent in by 
May ist for this useful esculent. It must 
be one English word descriptive in some 
way of the plant, absolutely distinet from 
the present words ‘‘ Jerusalem Artichoke.”’ 


“ ¥ ; : 
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The judges are to be Sir Frank Crisp, 
Miss Willmott, and the donor of the prize. 
All who have an idea please send to— 
W. P. THomson, 
25, Bollo-lane, 


- Chiswick, 


London, W. 4. 


Various confusions arise from the com- 
mon practice in cookery books, the name 
““Jerusalem’’ being frequently dropped 
and the recipe given for the true Arti- 
choke. Confusion is not the only result 
of the absurd name, as it also leads to 


-lessening of the value of both, neither be- 


ing of half the use they deserve to be if 
kept apart as to cultivation, cookery, and 
place in a garden. 

The name Jerusalem Artichoke is con- 
sidered a corruption of the Italian Gira- 
sole Artiocco or Sunflower Artichoke, 
under which name it is said to have been 
originally distributed from the Farnese 
Gardens at Rome soon after its introduc- 
tion in 1617. The plant is a native of 
Canada and the Eastern States of North 
America. It is a Sunflower; its accepted 
botanical name Helianthus tuberosus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pruning newly-planted Roses (/7. /.).— 
Now will be the best time at which’ to 
prune your Roses planted last autumn. 
It is always well to prune such Roses 
rather severely the first season, and by 
this we mean that the growths must be 
cut back to half their length, thus induc- 
ing new erowth from the base, and laying 
the foundation of a well-furnished plant. 
The next and following years the best of 
the young shoots are shignely. shortened, 
and any thin, weakly wood is cut out. 


Camellia buds dropping (A. /. Z.).—It 
is very difficult to assign a reason for 
Camellia buds dropping, some varieties 
being more prone to it than others. <A 
close AnOap Mare too much water at the 
roots, or the’ reverse, will often produce 
this undesirable state of things, . and 
within the London area a few days of fog 
will frequently cause the buds to drop 
wholesale.. A temperature of 45 degs. to 
55 degs. during the winter would be better 
than 5 degs: warmer. An increased cir- 
culation of air will often check the drop- 
ping of Camellia buds. Neither the repot- 
ting nor the soot-water has anything to 
do with this. If your structure has been 
kept close the better way will be to venti- 
late more freely. - 

Chrysanthemums—when to _ propagate 
early sorts (Brizton).—K rom now until the 
early days of May it will be safe to insert 
cuttings of the early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums. There is a tendency on the 
part of some growers to commence the pro- 
pagation of early Chrysanthemums in 
October and November, but such early 
work is a mistake. As a rule, the old 
plants are not in good condition at the 
close of their flowering season, and, in 
consequence, it is better to shake the old 
stools out of their pots and plant them 
out in frames or on the bench of a cool 
greenhouse, leaving them thus until 
January. By the last-mentioned period 
new growth of a desirable kind will be 
found breaking away around the base of 
the old stem. It is from cuttings of this 
kind that real progress is made. During 
January, lebruary, and March, cuttings, 
if inserted with care, will root quickly 
enough, and, if potted on as soon as ready, 
will develop into sturdy little plants in a 
short time. It is surprising what a num- 
ber of plants can be raised ene a few old 
stools treated as here prescribed. Shallow 
boxes are useful for propagation, so, too, 
are 3-inch and 5-inch pots. The cuttings, 
if dibbled in 13 inches apart, with rather 
more space between the rows in the hoxes, 
succeed very well, and rarely fail at this 
advanced season. 


‘ 


- 





Cyclamens for autumn flowering (7’.).— 
Seeds sown now would not flower next 
autumn, unless you are an expert in their 
cultivation, though it is possible to bloom 
plants so raised from November onwards 
through the winter. If you obtain some 
young plants—that is, plants resulting 
from a sowmg made in August last year— 
your opportunities of flowering such in 
early autumn would be greatly increased. 
At all times young plants of the above 
age are to be preferred to corms of a year 
old or more. Loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
with a little finely sifted manure, with 
firm potting, will suit-these quite well. 

FRUIT, 

Cordon Gooseberries (//. /H/.).—Cer- 
tainly a good line of cordon-trained Goose- 
berries would be better as a sereen for 
vegetable ground than would bush Goose- 
berries, as those would not grow above 
3 feet in height, while vou could have the 
cordons trained up to 43 feet to 5 feet. 
You should fix just where you wish the row 
of Gooseberries to be, a wire trellis, hay- 
ing stout upright wood posts at either end 
to bear the strain of the wires, and smaller 
wooden supports at distances of from 
8 feet to 10 feet to keep the wires in 
place. Let the wires be 9 inches apart, 
the lower one 1 foot from the ground. 
The Gooseberries may be single cordons, 
planted 12 inches apart, or double and 
treble cordons, planted wider, according 
to the number of erect stems on each. 
You may, if you like, include here and 
there any good White and Red Currants 
in variety. Good varieties of Gooseberries 
for your purpose are numerous. fed: 
Crown Bob, Lancashire Lad, Whinham’s 
Industry, Red Warrington, Champagne, 
and Monarh. Green: Keepsake, Stock- 
well, and Gretna Green. Yellow: Early 
Sulphur, Trumpeter, Golden Drop, and 
Champagne. White: Whitesmith and 
Hedgehog. Planting should be done as 
early in the autumn as possible. The 
ground for the purpose should be trenched 
2 feet deep, keeping the top soil at the sur- 
face. A good addition of half-decayed 
manure will do great service. Do not 
plant deep, but let the bushes come close 
to the frets After planting have a mulch 
of long manure laid along over to as far as 
the roots extend. | 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables and wall-trees (7. 7’. S.).— 
Whilst many gardeners make it the rule 
to grow vegetables on borders in which 
‘wall trees are planted, yet the practice is 
generally deprecated all the same, for two 
reasons, one that the deep digging of the 
border is injurious to the tree roots, and 
the other that the crops absorb what 


should be for the benefit of the trees. 


The practice objected to is so common, all 
the same, as to show that the objections 
are not always well-founded. We think 
that in any case, as it is always the rule 
to allow a width of uncropped ground of 
about 3 feet to remain close to the trees, 
you should allow the entire 21 feet of 
ground under your cordon Apples to remain 
uncropped. Kyen that will -be all the 
better if once a year that portion be forked 
ue a few. inches Geebs and then have ap- 
plied a mulch or top-dressing of some short 
manure. The garden borders we have re- 
ae to as cropped are usually 10 feet 
wide. 


SHORT REPLIES. | 


Jessie R, Marel.—The best way would be 
to insert an advertisement in one of the 
gardening papers. Branch.—You will 
find a reply to ‘ Cirla,’’ re ‘ Overhangiug 
trees,’’ in our issue of February 15th, 
1915, page 86; a copy of which can be had 
of the publisher, post free, for 24d. When 
sending queries, kindly read our ‘‘ Rules 
to correspondents ’”’ as to giving name and 
address. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. _ 





Names of plants.—/’, M.A. H.—Prunus 
cerasifera. P. M, (C.—The 
Nightshade (Atropa  Belladonna).. 
Amateur.—The  Yulan 
spicua), 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On March 25th 
I found a pure-white wild Daffodil, which 
I think must be very. uncommon. , There 
are great quantities of the wild Daffodil 
in the Conway Valley; but I never before 
noticed any variation in colour. 
BE. Cuartes Buxton. 

A March flower-garden edging. 
the most beautiful of. my March edgings 
is putting the Snow Glories (Chionodoxa) 
around a large bed in the flower-garden. 
The white form comes in a little later, 
but still in good time to flower with the 
others, and the effect is quite charming. 
These have to live in the ground beneath 
summer flowers.—W., Sussex. 

Arenaria montana.—Mr. A. T. Johnson, 
March 80th, page 145, refers to the growth 
of Erica carnea over Cotoneasters and 
Sweet Briers. Arenaria montana, which 
never does well here in the open, grows up 
the stems of Cotoneaster Sem tolls in a 
similar way to a height of 4 feet or 5 feet. 








I am told it has become a parasite, and 
roots itself on the Cotoneasters. — 
BE}. CHARLES BUXTON. 


Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta.—This is 
now very fine at Wisley. In former years 
it was not ‘considered quite hardy, and 
was grown in pots and tubs for conserva- 
tory decoration, for which it is well 
fitted. I have seen it in good condition in 
this district (Byfleet) on a bank shaded by 
Oak-trees, the fallen leaves of which an- 
nually give it exactly what it and its con- 
geners need to maintain health and vigour. 
—J. CORNHILN.. 


- Keeping Apples.—As an illustration of 
the value of keeping Apples under natural 
conditions as far as possible, it may be 
of interest to record that last month I 
picked up an Apple—Bramley’s Seedling— 
underneath the espalier from which it had 
fallen on to a clump of Dianthus. It had 
lain there unobserved from October until 
February, and was plump, in perfect con- 
dition, and of excellent flavour, although 
on several occasions there had been a good 
deal of frost.—P. M. E., North Wales. 


Magnolias in March.—M. stellata opened 
its first flowers on the-25th of the month, 
und in a few days the bush was ablaze 
With its fragrant stars. Within a week 
of the above date the blossoms of the 
Yulan (M. conspicua, var. alba superba) 
burst theirfurry sheaths and opened their 
waxy-white blooms, which are even more 
lovely than those of M. stellata. © Grow- 
ing in open spaces on a woodland bank, 
these shrubs are partially protected from 
spring frosts and destructive winds.— 

T. J., Nort: Wales. 


Rhododendron precox.—This has agait 
been caught by frost when in full bloom 
and despoiled, of its beauty. When the 
frost comes before it is at its best there 
is a chance of unopened buds surviving 
and making some display in due time ; but 
when the plants are fully in bloom their 
heauty for tae season may be ruined in the 
course of one night. Where there is an 
opportunity to do this, some protection 
may be afforded. A sheltered position 
where the morning sun does not strike the 
plants is advisable.—S. A. D, 


Rhododendron racemosum.—This is one 
of the most useful of the Chinese Rho- 
dodendrons. The first flowers opened here 





this year 
They are of a delicate rose-tinted white 
with crinkled edges., Unlike those 
most of the genus, ‘they are produced 
freely at the axils of the leaves, so that 
when the plant is in full bloom the 
branches, from base to tip, appear like 
racemes of blossom. R. racemosum grows 
very slowly, so that well-established 
plants will often be no more than 1 foot 
in height. It will, however, commence to 
bloom when a few inches high, and rarely 
fails to produce flowers year after year. 
To these good qualities one may add 
hardiness and adaptability for any ordi- 
nary loam. There is a clear white form, 
but it seems rare.—N. WALES. 


Rhododendron cheiranthifolium. 
About 1898 the late Mr. John Wood, of 
Kirkstall, sent me a Rhododendron, highly 
commended, but without a name. For at 
least twenty years it did no good and 

hardly produced a flower. In 1913. it 
began to grow, and had a few flowers 
Then it grew vigorously, and has flowered 
vigorously for the last three seasons. 
The first flowers have opened on the last 
day of March; and there will be a splen- 
did show this week. I believe this Rhodo- 
dendron, which I am told is R. cheiran- 
thifolium, is no longer cultivated, which 
seems a pity. Why it did so badly for 


Inany years, and then grew rampantly, I 
cannot understand. It was planted 
among great natural rocks in a warm, 
sheltered ‘position. A dwarf Bamboo 
grows round the Rhododendron, and they 
seem to like each others society.— 
E. CHARLES Buxton. 


Anemone trifolia has been in full flower 
here quite seven weeks before the usual 
time, which is often. May 1st. Some 
flowers opened here early in February. 
Mr. Bowles tells me that A. trifolia was 
not above ground in his garden on March 
27th. A. Robinsoniana and the wild Wood 
Anemone are more than a month earlier 
than usual.—H. C. Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


—— The pure white flowers of this: 


Anemone, each with its three-lobed collar 
of green, are well suited for the margins 
of shrubberies, among Ferns, or in 
eolonies in the woodland garden. The 
little plants Come up just like the common 
Wood Anemone, and where the latter will 
thrive so will the other. This similarity, 
however, suggests that one should use dis- 
cretion as to where one plants <A. tri- 
folia. In some cases it may be difficult 
to please at first; but, once established, it 
may become as difficult to keep if within 
bounds as the native species.—Ae T. J. 


Iris reticulata.—In reply to “A. B. M., 
Co. Cavan’’ ‘(page 156), I sueceed very 
well with Iris reticulata in leaf-mould, 
rotten turf, and sandy soil. When the 
leaves are dying down I put a large sheet 
of glass, jperched on stones to give air 
under it, and so covered all summer, the 
bulbs get a thorough dying. Late. in 
August I take off the glass. I divide 
every two or three years, when the flowers 
are fading, and leave about 3 inches be- 
tween the bulbs; the bulbs are about 
5 inches under the soil; the baby bulbs I 
plant in a nursery, and donot dry off, 
under a sheet of glass, as I treat the 
mature bulbs. If glass is awkward to get, 
I take up the bulbs when leaves are dying 
and store them in sand till end of August. 





towards the end of March. | 
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This enables one to examine the bulbs. 
The network of the bulb should be free 
from black marks. It is dangerous to 
keep black-marked bulbs, though some 
people shake flowers of sulphur among 
them, and risk it!—F. L. CiarK, Snaith, 
Yorks. 

Sophora.—It is rather surprising that 
Mr. Robinson has found Sophora to be a 
failure Here it does very well, and 
never fails to flower, and even the very 
severe winter of 1916-17, with a maximum 
of 24 degs. of frost, did not injure it, 
while some seedlings which were planted 
in the open survived that winter. The 
largest specimen of S. tetraptera micro- 
phylla is 19 feet high. It is quick-grow- 
ing, as this one is only about twelve 
years planted. S. tetraptera grandiflora 
is of a more bushy habit, and generally 
blossoms more freely than S. t. micro- 
phylla, and in some years the plant is 
covered with a mass of old gold coloured 
flowers. This year it is full of buds, 
while S. t. microphylla has already 
(March 380th) been in blossom for some 
time, though generally it does not come 
out till nearly a month later. Both sorts 
are practically evergreen, except after a 
very severe winter, when they lose their 
leaves for a short time. They both ripen 
seeds, which grow freely.—P. H., Castle 
Lough, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary. 

Rare shrubs in Sussex.—I have just 
been round my garden, and find that 
Arbutus Menziesii, that you admired here, 
is apparently dead. It succumbed last 
autumn, probably from thirst, as I found 
it seared and brown when I returned 
home in October. It is strange that so 
Inany plants should die of drought in this 
county, which does not, as a rule, show 
ideal harvest weather. I believe that the 
sole difficulty in growing Camellia reti- 
culata is its thirsty nature, It simply 
cannot stand the sun. On a north wall, I 
find it as hardy as possible, and I am now 
trying it under some Fir-trees (where I 
shall keep it watered for the first year or 
two. CC. Sasanqua, also, will not stand 
the sun here, though it seemed to do so 
at Pallanza ; but there it may have had a 
melHower soil and attention to watering. 
On a north wall it seems moderately 
hardy. It has been a wonderful spring 
for early shrubs. One or two very enter- 
prising Rhododendrons were snubbed by 
the frost on February 16th ; but, since then, 
except a little damage one night to a few 
flowers on an exposed bank, they have 
flowered unsullied—R. barbatum lasted 
for a month without the slightest damage. 
—S. C. 


Osmanthus Delavayi.—The genus Os- 
manthus has long been represented in gar- 
dens by the Japanese O. Aquifolium, a 
useful evergreen bush, with dark, Holly- 
like leaves and fragrant white flowers, 
which appear during early autumn. The 
species under notice, however, is very dis- 
tinct, and is likely in the near future to 
become an indispensable shrub for the 
southern counties and for other places 
where it proves hardy. A native of the 
Chinese Provinee of Yunnan, it was ori- 
ginally introduced to Buropean gardens in 
1890, seeds having been sent in that year 
by the French niissionary Delavay to M. 
Maurice de Vilmorin. It was not until 
some fifteen years later, however, that 
plants were received Here e, and the species 
is not yet really well known. Forming a 
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bush 5 feet or 6 feet high, it produces 
rather long, stiff branches, clothed with 
dark evergreen leaves. The white tubular 
flowers are fragrant and are borne in 
clusters of from four to six from axillary 
buds and also from about the points of 
the branches. Each flower is about } inch 
Jong, and a plant in full bloom during late 
March or April, according to weather con- 
ditions, is a very beautiful object. In 
the South of England it thrives in a posi- 
tion sheltered from cold winds in the open 
ground, in other places it may require a 
little protection, though it withstood the 
winter of | 1916-1917 without 
Should it require a little protection, then 
it well deserves to be grown on a wall. 
Plant in a well-drained loamy soil con- 
taining a little leaf-mould.—D. 





FRUIT. 


POOR PEARS. 

In reading ‘‘A Seottish 
notes as to his Pear Hacon’s Incom- 
parable and others, I wondered why 
people give a place to such varieties in 
days when the French and Belgians have 
given us such noble fruits as Beurré 
Hardy, Bonne de Malines, and Comice, 
and not a few others of fine quality, some 
little known, like Figue d’Alencon. In 
many gardens I have seen, it would be 
best to do away with all the poor Pears 
and start afresh, in all the southern 
parts of our isles trusting more to the 
standard or natural form of the Pear, and 
getting away from the finicking pruning 
and pinching one often sees in gardens. 
Much harm has been done, too, by the use 
of the Quince as a stock for the Pear on 
poor and chalky soils, and also in use for 
varieties that will not grow well on it. 
Among these are some of the best Pears. 
For the varieties that thrive on it, the 
Quince is a gain, though for standard 
trees in the orchard in Grass I should 
prefer the natural stock—the wild Pear. 
How far these would thrive in Scotland 
I have no idea, but the early kinds might 
well be tried in the good soils it is so rich 
in. Kor the fine kinds, walls in a cold 
land are essential; and it is not a bad 
rule to grow only varieties proved by the 
planter to be welcome on the table. To 
me, Pears of a musky flavour are uneat- 
able, and, therefore, not worth growing. 
What a delicious source of food are the 
best Pears, wanting no cooking and no 

factory sugar. W. 
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IMPROVING OLD GOOSEBEPRRIES 
AND CURRANTS. 
WHERE Gooseberries and Currants have 
been allowed to grow into dense thickets 
with a lot of useless wood covering more 
ground than is necessary, and, in the case 
orf Gooseberries, rendering the picking of 
the fruit an awkward matter, they can 
often, with a little extra attention, be 
much reduced in size and partially re- 
clothed with younger and better wood 
while one is waiting for cuttings to develop 
into young plants. In many ‘cottage gar- 
dens and allotments huge old bushes 
occupy space that might be more profitably 
filled by, other things, especially at a time 
like this, when one wants to get all he 
possibly can from a given area. A general 
inspection should be made of the bushes 
before statting on them to see how they 
ean be reduced into fairly regular shape, 
at the same time retaining a sufficiency of 
the younger growths to lay the foundation 
of a rejuvenated bush far enough apart to 
allow for free picking. Once the material 
for the new bush is selected, all the rest, 
old wood and thick, stubby growths, can 
be cut clean away and not allowed to ac- 


injury. 
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cumulate again. The mistake generally 
made with bush Gooseberries is to retain 
too much of the annual growth and then to 
keep snipping at it instead of cutting. it 
clean away. ‘The methods used with red 
and white currants do not lead to such 
thickets as in the ease of Gooseberries. 
The mistake here is generally in allowing 
the retention of old branches, when there 
is a palpable sign of weakening in the 
young growths which spring from the 
same. As soon as this .is noticed there 
should be an endeavour to work up some 
strong, firm, young shoots from the base of 
the tree, gradually removing the old 
branches in their favour. When the work 
of improving the bushes, so far as pruning 
and thinning out are concerned, is finished 
some of the soil may be removed round the 
stems and a bit of new, with, which manure 
has been incorporated, put into its place. 


Hardwick. BH. B.S. 


FRUIT-TREE SPRAYING. 


Growers of fruit-trees who have not yet 
done their winter spraying should attend 
to this matter at once before the buds on 
their trees become active. IF ruit-trees, as 
a rule, in most parts of the country re- 
main dormant until about the end of 
Mareh. Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry 
trees and bushes no doubt benefit greatly 
by being winter sprayed, although it 
should be clearly understood that damage 
may be done by spraying with winter 

rashes if the work is delayed until the 
buds begin to burst. The Food Production 
Department points out in a leaflet which 
is now being -circulated that trees which 
are covered with Moss and Lichen should 
be sprayed with a caustic soda wash, To 
prepare enough wash for treating ten trees 
dissolve 2 Ibs. of powdered caustic soda 
(purity 98 per cent.) in a small quantity of 
water, and when the soda has dissolved 
make up to ten gallons. See that the trees 
are thoroughly drenched with the spray, 
but do not let the wash get on the skin as 
it will burn. 

if caustic soda cannot be obtained, or if 
the trees are not in a very unclean condi- 
tion, limewash may be used. Tor this pur- 
pose the best quicklime must be employed. 
The lime must not be air-slaked. For 
treating ten trees slake 10 Ibs. to 15 Ibs. of 
lime by adding just as much water as the 
lime will take up. When the lime is broken 
down to a fine powder add water up to 10 
gallons, 
Strain twice through sacking before filling 
the spraying machine. Cover the trees 
thoroughly with the wash so that a thin 
coating of lime remains upon them. It is 
best to make the application when the buds 
are just beginning to break, for any slight 
injury to the outer leaves of the buds will 
not cause any permanent damage to the 
trees. The effect.of this wash is to prevent 
the eggs of various injurious insects from 
hatching out and thus reduce the numbers 
of such pests as aphis and Apple sucker. 

The ordinary knapsack spraying machine 
may be used in applying these washes, but 
care must be taken ‘to clean all the valves 
and internal parts of the machine 
thoroughly after use. To save the knap- 
sack machine from the clogging effects of 
limewash a coarse garden syringe May be 
used, though it is more difficult to apply 
the wash evenly and thoroughly by this 
means. The large number of eggs which 
are to be found on fruit-trees at the pre- 
sent time indicates that there is every 
likelihood of a bad attack of caterpillar 
similar to that which took place last year. 
Therefore, fruit growers should be pre- 
pared with a poison spray, such as arsenate 
of lead or nicotine and soft soap, to use 
immediately the attack develops. 


stirring vigorously meanwhile. ' 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Lime-sulphur wash for fruit-trees.—At 
one time Bordeaux mixture was by far the 
most popular wash for spraying fruit-trees 
to prevent fungoid diseases. In the 
Dnited States, where they are more ad- 
vanced in spraying than we are, Bordeaux 


‘mixture has been almost superseded by 


lime-sulphur, the use of which is now fast 
gaining ground in this country. It is 
only a few years since an Hnglish firm, 
on my father’s suggestion, placed factory- 
boiled lime-sulphur wash on the market ; 
but this spring I notice six or seven 
makers offer it. There are several 
reasons why lime-sulphur deserves to take 
first place as a fungicide for fruit-trees. 
It is cheaper than Bordeaux mixture, 
though the war has greatly increased its 
price for the time being. Much more im- 
portant, however, is the fact that it is less 
likely to scorch tender foliage. 'This is a 
vital point with a variety like Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, which is particularly 
liable to injury from fungicides. Another 
advantage is that lime-sulphur can be 
used both in winter and summer, a strong 
solution being a cheap and*good wash for 
spraying dormant trees to cleanse them 
of Mossy growth. Its value for protect- 
ing fruit-buds from birds was referred to 
in a recent issue. I have used this wash’ 
for several years, having installed a boiler 
in an out-house for its preparation. The 
trouble of thig work and the need for test- 
ing the strength of the solution with a 
hydrometer make it undesirable for any 
but market growers to attempt to prepare 
the wash at home. It is better for small 
growers to buy it in concentrated liquid 
form and dilute according to the maker’s 
instructions,—E. M. B., Sussex. 


The Apple market.—‘‘ G. C. A.”? (March 
2nd, page 104) is no doubt right as regards 
the sale of Apples in certain markets. I 
know a retailer who takes a keen interest 
in good fruit, and sells the best sorts 
freely. No matter how new or unknown 
the variety is, if only it has merit, he 
finds a keen demand for it when he intro- 
duces it properly to his customers. 1 


-faney that the reason why retailers leave 


James Grieve in the background is because 
when well grown it requires careful 
handling to avoid damage. This draw- 
back, however, does not apply to many 
other excellent Apples that are almost 
unknown ito the general public. ‘The 
ignorance or prejudice of retailers is very 
great I know, and growers who have good - 
fruits should make special arrangements 
to dispose of them other than through the 
usual- channels. There is a market for 
good fruits. The London market is no 
criterion of the taste of other districts, 
and even in London a little advertising will . 
sell a good new. fruit at a high price. 
Dumping fruit into a saleroom is not an 
ideal mode of disposing of it, though it’ 
may be the only way open to some 
growers. It may be that in some dis- 
tricts Worcester Pearmain is the most re- — - 
liable Apple; and I suppose the man who 
has to grow as a business must produce 
it if it pays the best.—W. J. FARMER. 


Summer - fruiting Raspberries. — The 
canes should now be finally thinned, re- — 
serving the best ripened and more robust 
of them to furnish the coming season’s 
crop of fruit, and sufficiently numerous so 
that they will stand about 9 inches apart 
when tied to the trellis. Tip the canes 
after tying is completed, leaving about 
5 inches of wood standing above the top- 
most wire. Where the canes are to be tied 
to stakes leave five to each stake. In 
cases where they are grown without sup- 
ports, as in market gardens and fruit plan- 
tations, cut the canes back to within 3 feet 
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6 inches of the ground, bring the tips to- 
gether, and tie with twine, but not too 
tightly. Clear away thinnings. rubbish ete., 
and give the surface a good dressing of 
manure, leaving it for rain to wash out the 
nutritive properties for the benefit of the 
roots. As the autumn=bearing Raspberries, 
unlike the summer-fruiting varieties, bear 
on current season’s shoots, the old canes 
should be cut down to within 2 inches or 
3 inches of the ground, and after clearing 
away weeds, ete., afford.a top-dressing of 
rich manure. The old canes of the Logan 
and other Berries should be cut out, the 
new ones of last season’s growth thinned 
out if necessary, those retained for fruit- 
ing after tipping or shortening them back 
as far as may be deemed necessary, being 
tied to the wires. After clearing away 
prunings, ete., apply a dressing of manure 
and lightly point it in. 


Apple Cockle’s Pippin.—This is not 
planted so frequently as by our fore- 
fathers. I-have always had a liking for 
it. I admit the appearance is not so good 
as that of many that are, compared to it, 
of poor flavour. When speaking to a 
fruiterer recently (early. in’ February) 
about a lot he bought in the autumn, 
he said: ‘‘I had several bushels, and 
when I offered them for sale, the de- 
mand was so great that I could have 
sold three times aS many, and at a good 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 
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TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XV.—GERANIUM I[ANOASTRIENSE.—In the 
various plants used by me for the adorn- 
ment of the Rose and other beds this native 
flower is one of the very best. Close in 
habit and beautiful in flower, visitors 
often take it for some alpine charmer. 
Hardy and easy of increase, it has every 
good quality one could desire in an edging 
plant. In books it is classed as a variety 
of G. sanguineum, but for garden use it is 
distinct, a prostrate form with pink 
flowers, found wild on the sand of Walney 
Island off the coast of Lancashire. W. 





SAXIFRAGA APICULATA ALBA No. 2. 


EVveERysopy who knows and grows Saxi- 
frages, also knows that there are distinct 
forms of the yellow-flowered S. apicu- 
lata—three at least, if not more. Two 
are characteristed by pale yellow blos- 
soms and tallish flower-stems that topple 
over usually when fully grown and the 
flowers ready to expand. The peduncles 
of the one are greenish; of the other, 
slightly red; the latter being occasionally 
known as Malyi. There are: also slight 
differences of leaf growth. A third is the 
Keston variety of S. apiculata, in which 
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price.” This used to be grown well at 
Hedsor Park, near Maidenhead, and was 
valued in March. I have found it in 
several other parts of the country, and 
always good. It is of medium size, of a 
Jemon-russet colour, with soft flesh.— 
J. CROOK. 


Melons.—The plants, under the in- 
fluence of increased daylight and a pro- 
spect of solar warmth to aid in the fore- 
ing, will now make greater headway. If 
the plants are being grown on the cordon 
principle they will speedily produce a good 
number of lateral growths after being 
stopped. Should these laterals not prove 
as fruitful as. may be desired, stop them 
with a view to obtaining another set of 
similar growths, which invariably produce 
an abundance of female flowers. More 
seed should be sown to supply plants for 
fos a ea of successional crops.— 


Cordon fruit-trees.—In reply to J. M.S., 
Wirral,’ March 2nd, page 102, if the trees 
fail to form spurs along the stems the top 
should be cut off. Some varieties certainly 
need this treatment, particularly if grown 
as upright cordons. y have never grown 
or seen others grow cordons inclined to the 
north. Theoretically, I should say that 
the leading shoot in such a case would 
always tend to curl over to the south, mak- 
ing the northerly training a_ tedious 
matter.—W, J. FARMER. 





sanguineum Lancastriense as an edging. 


the flowers are very pale primrose, but 
with a quite distinct habit. This form is 
by no means common. There are differ- 
ences, too, in the time of flowering, one 
being much later; and while of more en- 
crusted leaf-growth, is of sturdier habit, 
the shorter peduncles remaining erect to 
the end. Now, it would appear that each 
of these—or two, at least—has given white 
sports, which, after the manner of sports, 
differ but in colour, the habit of growth 
remaining the same. 

When Sir Everard Hambro was sending 
his wonderfully well-grown collections of 
alpines to the spring meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, I pointed out to his 
gardener that his Saxifraga apiculata was 
of more encrusted habit of growth, had a 
larger xosette, and _ shorter - stemmed 
flower truss than usually seen in collec- 
tions. His reply was that all his S. api- 
culata were of the same type. Now, it 
appears to, me that the No. 2 referred to 
above, and which Messrs. Tucker, of Ox- 
ford, exhibited at the Drill Hall on 
March 12th last, is the white sport of that 
particular form, and it has points of 
superiority well meriting attention. The 


set and spread of the flower trusses make 


for a greater display, as does their erect 
bearing, its later flowering giving it a 
chance to escape the severer frosts which at 
times play such havoc with the ordinary 


or early-flowering yellow sort, and, natur- 
ally, its white sport, too. Then, No. 2 is 
worth having for the succession it affords 
in its own section, since, even with white 
forms in fair abundance, each is endowed 
with its own interest. W. H.. JENKINS. 





CAMPANULA G. F. WILSON. 
RANKING high in the estimation of ad- 
mirers. of alpine flowers are the dwarf 
Bellflowers. A number of years ago the 
late Mr. Anderson-Henry, Hay Lodge, 
Kdinburgh, raised some beautiful hybrids. 
Among these were the two called G. FB. 
Wilson. I say two advisedly, as both are 
in cultivation, and I have it on reliable 
authority that both were raised by Mr. 
Anderson-Henry, and named in honour of 
the late Mr. G. I’. Wilson. The parentage 
of these Bellflowers is not absolutely cer- 
tain, although they were probably from C. 
carpathica and C. pulla. For general 
purposes the more robust form—that 
with green leaves—is the better, but the 
other—the yellow-leaved one—is worth 
growing. The green-leaved one is a 
splendid plant for the front of the border, 
the rock garden, moraine, or wall garden. 
It grows from 6 inches ‘to 9 inches high, 
and bears a number of deep blue flowers, 
lighter in the interior. The other is con- 
siderably dwarfer, and has rather hairy 
foliage of a distinct yellow colour, varying 
slightly according to the soil and treat- 
ment it receives. Above this carpet of 
yellow leaves are poised small, one-sided, 
solitary blooms, of deep blue, shading off 
to nearly white in the interior. To show 
this plant to advantage it should be on an 
elevated position in the rock garden. 
The green-leaved variety can do with more 
liberal treatment, and nowhere have I 
seen if so satisfactory as in a border of 
medium Joam, well enriched with manure. 
It is, however, quite satisfactory on poorer 
soils, and I have a plant in a moraine 
doing well. 

The yellow-leaved one is more difficult, 
and does best, I find, in loam, leaf-soil, or 
peat, sand, and grit. I have also found 
that it is benefited by working a little 
bone dust among the foliage in spring and 
summer, watering this well in when the 
weather is dry. S. ARNOTT. 





THH GENTIANELLAS. 


Mr. H. Correvon deals with these in 
Irish Gardening. They do well in the free 
limestone soil in Ireland, and the several 
kinds deserve growing where they 
thrive :— 

“THE G. ACAULIS group is certainly the 
brightest of all, with its very large, deep 
blue flowers. The old species, G. acaulis 
of Linneus, cannot be now recognised, 
composed as it is of four well-marked 
types different from oné another. All 
have, of course, the same general char- 
acters—sessile leaves, large, dark blue 
flowers in the shape of an elongated cup; 
but the type differs aecording to situation 
and soil. They are known as 

“G, CLusit, dwarf, compact, and emspi- 
tose; leaves coriaceous, thick, entire, lan- 
ceolate acute, dark green with a central 
vein; scape 3 inch at most; flower large, 
erect, charming violet-blue corolla with 
five short lobes; calyx teeth acute, ad- 
pressed to the corolla, separated from each 
other by acute angles. It grows on thin 
rocky pastures of the limestone in the 
Alps and the Jura between 1,200 and 2,000 
metres. 

‘*G. - KocuIana, with large - leaves, 
smooth, spreading, many-veined, and yel- 
lowish-green; flowers blue, tinged violet, 
with five blackish-green splashes on the 
throat ; calyx teeth spreading, oblong more 
or less, contracted at the base and 
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separated by truncated angles. Granitic 
Alps between 1,400 and 2,000 metres. . - 

““G. atprna differs from the last by its 
‘running root-stock, its smaller leaves glau- 
cescent and somewhat arranged in ball- 
shaped rosettes; its flowers are smaller, 
of intense blue, very shortly stemmed, if 
not sessile; grows here and there on 
meagre pastures in the high Alps at 
to 3,000 metres, and in the Pyrenees. 
Lastly, there is the most brilliant of all, 

“*G. ANGUSTIFOLIA, Of the Alps of Dau- 
phine, which, under the name of Gen- 
tianella, has been grown in English gar- 
dens for 300 years.”’ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Arctic plants.—It has been found that 
climate affects the inhabitants of the sea 
just as. it does those of the Jand. AS 
Arctic land-plants cannot flourish at the 
Hquator, so in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Oceans marine plants are found that are 
unable to survive in warm water. Among 
the most remarkable of these cold-water 
plants are the Laminariaces, a kind of Sea- 
weed, which sometimes attain a gigantic 
size, exceeding in length the Jongest climb- 
ing ‘plants of the tropical forests, and de- 
veloping huge stems like trunks of trees. 
Investigation has shown that these plants 
flourish in the coldest waters of the Polar 
seas, and that they never advance further 
from their frigid homes than to the limits 
of *“‘summer temperature’”’ in the ocean. 
The genial warmth destroys them, just as 
a iPolar blast shivers the flowers of a tropi- 
cal garden. 

Saxifraga lilacina.—This is said to be 
a very shy bloomer, but I have not found 
it so in a moraine with a little lime rub- 
bish mixed with the compost, as it has 
flowered freely. Mr. W. D. Robinson- 
Douglas, of Orchardton, Castle-Douglas, 
tells me that up till now he has found it 
a very shy bloomer, but that this year it 
is blooming profusely. We have had 
rather a trying winter in this part of Scot- 
Jand, but S. lilacina does not seem to have 
stiffered. Its colour, fairly well indicated 
by the name of lilacina, is a welcome 
change from that of others of the same 
class.—S. ARNortT. 


Primula cortusoides.—Of all the hardy 
Primulas, this is one of the easiest and 
most accommodating, It seems quite in- 
different to soil and position, though a too 
hot situation perhaps does not quite suit 
it. Of compact habit, it throws up 
mumerous spikes of deep rose coloured 
flowers some 6 inches to 8 inches high, 
which continue in beauty for a long time. 
There are many different forms of it in 
cultivation, including a lovely pure-white 
one. It ripens seed freely, and can also 
be easily increased by division. It is a 
very easy subject for a town garden, and 
if it has to be grown in a hot place, a 
few pieces of stone about the roots will 
help it greatly. It flowers in early spring 
and again in the autumn quite freely.— 
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_ Saxifraga oppositifolia pyrenaica.—This 
is one of the finest forms of this species, 
and I find it a fairly easy doer in gritty 
soil, provided it is not allowed to become 
parched in the summer. I think a’ par- 
tially shaded position suits it as wall as 
any, and it is quite happy in a-retaining 
wall if not too sunny. This form flowers 
with me pretty freely, its large, bright- 
purple blossoms ‘being very welcome. A 
patch of this was very attractive in the 
rock garden at the end of February. It 
1s a precious subject on account of its 
early blooming and the bright colour of its 
flowers.—O. C. C. 

Anemone Robinsoniana.—What a lovely 
thing this is, and as easy to grow as it is 
beautiful if planted in suitable conditions. 
A half-shady place in very leafy, light soil, 
not too dry, suits it admirably, and T find 
it increases very quickly.—W. O. 


‘ 
‘ 
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The New Zealand Burr (Acena Nove 
Zealandx).—If one were to go by some of 
the catalogues, this Aczena might be iden- 
tified in half-a-dozen different “ways, 
almost every vendor giving it a descrip- 
tion that it ought not to possess. ‘The 
plant in question is a rapid grower, throw- 
ing out long ropes of ruddy-green leaves, 


en | which it wreathes about the rocks in a 
ool ton | 


very beautiful manner. It is not quite 
hardy, though it survived the terrible 
spring of 1917 here. It is, however, so 
easily propagated from cuttings, and 
grows so freely on any warm, sunny bank, 
that one can quickly make good one’s 
losses. So far, the trailing growths of A. 
Nove Zealande having shown no attempt 
to root, the plant is easily kept in check.— 
A. T. J., North Wales, 

Genista sagittalis—This is useful for 
its contrast to its neighbours, with its 


long, flattened stems and leaves. Its 
deep golden-yellow flowers, which are 
freely produced, are very bright. It is 


easily raised from cuttings or seeds, and, 
given a sunny, dry position in light soil, 
will do well almost anywhere.—Norru 
Lonpon, 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Birds and fruit-buds.—In some wooded 
districts birds do a great deal of damage 
by picking out fruit-buds, bullfinches being 
the worst offenders. I have seen Pluin- 
trees growing on the outsides of plantz- 
tions, near the hedges, almost denuded of 
buds. Coe’s Golden Drop seems to be a 
special favourite. A. good: preventive is 
lime-sulphur wash, which can be bought 
in concentrated liquid form from a num- 
ber of makers. When-mixed at winter 
strength this is an excellent wash for 
spraying dormant trees to cleanse them of. 
Mossy growth, and it is the best prepara- 
tion I know for ‘discouraging birds. 
There is no need for bird lovers to ayoid 
this treatment, as it does not poison the 
buds or the birds, merely giving the buds 
an unattractive sulphurous smell, and, no 
doubt, an equally disagreeable taste. The 
trees should’ be watched carefully, and 
sprayed on the first sign of attack by 
birds, which is generally during a spell of 
severe weather. It is useless to spray 
before the birds. start to take the buds, as 
the effect does not last very long, especi- 
ally if there is much rain. Sometimes it 
is necessary to repeat the treatment. 
Gooseberry bushes can be sprayed, too, if 
necessary, for house sparrows and other 
birds are very partial to the buds of these. 
In most districts, however, Gooseberries 
are sufliciently protected by following the 
common plan .of delaying pruning until 
March, or as late as possible before 
growth starts. ‘This gives the birds more 
wood to work on, and the bushes are not 
so seriously denuded of buds. Moreover, 
the buds towards the ends of the shoots 
are those chiefly taken, and the bare parts 
ean be cut away in pruning.—H. M. BL., 
Sussea. 

Birds and berries.—I have no desire to 
reply to Mr. Bolton’s remarks on page 105. 
I do, however, protest against the idea 
which seems to obsess that gentleman and 
others, that gardeners are enemies to bird 
life. -We are not. Nor does any gardener 
require instruction from pamphlets as to 
how he may protect his crops of fruit from 
birds. A Bird column was at one time a 
feature. (like that of Bees, recently and 
deservedly resumed) of GARDENING. When 
better times come, were it possible to allow 
the reappearance of that column I feel 
sure that gardeners would be able to re- 
assure Mr. Bolton and others that: they 
are quite as deeply interested in birds as 
our (L» fear) prejudiced  critics.—W. 
McGuFroa. : 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
FUCHSIAS FoR THE FLOWER 
‘GARDEN. 


Tui mention of Fuchsias for the flower 
garden in a recent number leads to the 
reflection that: anyone possessing a nice 
stock of the same can have a very beauti- 
ful summer display at a minimum of ex- 
pense and trouble. Once acquired they can 
be kept through the winter in a frost-proof 
shed, and, as soon as they show sigus of 
moving, May be grown along in a cool 
house to maintain a close, sturdy growth, 
The practice of devoting separate beds to 
the one colour rather than mixing is to be 
recommended. ‘This does not necessarily 
mean one variety, because there are sorts 
of varying heights and very similar in 
colour that may be used respectively for 
centres and outer parts of beds. Thus the 
dwarf Alice Hoffman can be used with 
Mine. Cornellisen and Ballet Girl, and the 
dwarf Display makes a good edging for the 
varieties of taller growth with purple 
corollas and scarlet sepals. A variety like 
General Roberts again associates well with 
the same dwarf sort or with Dunrobin 
Bedder. ‘The selfs, of which a considerable 
number has been introduced of late years, 
are best alone; at least, I have not seen a 
dwarf sort of similar shade. 

I noted akove that all Fuchsias are best 
alone; indeed, the Fuchsia is one of the 
plants that does not-lend itself to as- 
sociates of similar height, “but as it is 
always best to allow individual plants, 
whether tall or dwarf, to develop on all 
sides and so show their true character, 
they should be planted thialy on a dwarf 
carpet. Several things can be used for the 
purpose both in the way of fine foliaged 
and flowering plants, the best of all being 
Koniga variegata. in the one and Tufted 
Pansies. The. Koniga, however, is only 
suitable for some of the Fuchsias, whereas 
the Pansies, with their infinite variety of 


‘shades, will associate with all, and with 


care and attention will flower freely all 
through the senson. They can be used in 
different ways to suit the taste of the 
planter. As the dwarf carpet will be 
planted early in the season and spaces re- 
served for the Fuchsias the plan as to 
arrangement of colour. must be settled be- 
fore any planting is started. Instances of 
the same or nearly the same colour pre- 
dominating in the bed will be found in the 
association of Violetta or White Swan 
‘ansy with the Fuchsias with white 
corollas and Councillor Waters or one of 


similar shade -with the  plum-coloured 
corollas. Ihave also used Coralle, both in 


sepals. and corolla approaching an orange 
shade, on a carpet of Tufted Pansy King- 
cup. Ample opportunity for effective con- 
trast is found in the association of the 
dark Fuchsias of the General Roberts and 
Royal Purple type with the light-coloured 
Pansies, and occasionally use may also be 
made of nice, shapely plants of the silver- 
leaved I’. gracilis, for which few better 
carpets can be found than Tufted Pansy 
William Niel, about the sole representa- 
tive of this particular shade. © E. B.S. 
Hardwick. 


The Summer Snowflake in water,—It 
does not appear to be generally known 
that the Summer Snowflake (Leucojum 
eestivum) does well in- shallow. water. 
Planted so that the stems will be in water 
for about 6 inches of their length, the lan- 
kiness of which people: complain is mini- 
mised, while the white. flowers are re- 
flected in the water, and the whole effect 
greatly improved, I think it was at 
Mount Usher that I saw L. estivum grown 
in this way for the first time.—Kss. 
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THE FOXGLOVRE. 


Tue homely Foxglove is not’ made half |- 


sufficient use of in gardens. There are 
‘many beautiful varieties, with ‘large, 
finely-spotted flowers, while the pure- 
white forms, with rich crimson, purple, or 
other coloured spots are very handsome. 
Many positions in the shrubbery, border, 
and woodland might be brightened with 
this handsome and stately plant. I well 
“remember having seen some few years ago 
a large break of varied-coloured kinds 
among shrubs, a perfect forest of spikes 
rising from the undergrowth and present- 
ing a fine appearance either close to it or 
-in the distance. There are so many places 
-where the Foxglove takes care of itself 
.that there is but little need to sow seeds; 
‘but it is well to mix the fine white and 
spotted forms among the wild ones, the 
flowers of which are somewhat dull in 
colour. It is easy to. get seed of the good 
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years these had no manure of any kind. 
In the same place there was a group of C. 
Jackmani, which grew over stakes, and 
made a fine mass of colour 5 feet high. 
The only attention these received was an 
annual dressing of good rotten manure. 
Since I came to West Surrey I have been 
interested in ‘two large plants of an early 
double white of the patens type in two dif- 
ferent gardens. In both, the roots are 
either under turf or in a gravel path. 
Still, every season they bloom abundantly 
and are as healthy now as ten years ago, 
when I first saw them. In a large garden 
I was employed in there was a good collec- 
tion of Clematises grown in large pots to 
decorate the conservatory in early suni- 
mer. ‘These plants were never disturbed 
‘at the roots. An inch of the old exhausted 
soil was removed every year and a top- 
dressing of good rich material given, care 
also being taken that the drainage was 


Foxgloves. 


white and spotted forms, and it is well to 
sow as early in the summer as possible, so 
as to get strong plants before the winter. 
’ 
Peay 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Clematis in firm soil.—I have ob- 
served for about forty years that where 
the Clematis had a firm root-run the 
plants remained in the best of - health. 
When I took charge of the gardens at 
Forde Abbey, Somerset, some thirty years 
ago, I found several of the best autumn- 
blooming Clematises on the south walls of 
the Abbey in company with many old- 
fashioned Roses, among which’ they used 
to find their way. The border was only 
about a foot wide. “When I took charge 
they were established plants with many 
shoots from the ground, indicating they 
were not grafted. For nearly twenty 


clear. Other instances I could give, but 
the above have convinced me that Clema- 
tises enjoy a firm root run.—WeEst SURREY. 
Winter flowers.—Since the latter end 
of January several of the dwarf bulbous 
Irises have opened their early flowers. 
The little yellow-flowered I. Danfordix, 
the late autumn or winter flowering I. 
alata, and the queer purple, or reddish- 
purple, I. reticulata Krelagei either do not 
flower or vanish entirely. The next Iris to 
open was I. Histrio, which opened towards 
the end of January, and continued on into 
February. This, too, is a charming little 
plant which one is glad to say has been 
increasing for some years. Next in order 
came I. histrioides, well named indeed, for 
to describe how it differs from I. Histrio 
is a difficult matter, though when growing 
close to each other they are distinct. Tol- 
lowing I. histrioides, and indeed flowering 
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with it, came Iris Vartani much later than 
usual. The flowers are a pretty shade of 
pale blue appearing with the leaves, which 
finally lengthen out much beyond the 
flowers. Iris Tauri has lived in a sunny 
pocket on the rock garden for a good ma ny 
years, but increases very slowly. It opened 
its first flower in the early days of Feb- 
ruary, and was a pretty sight during the 
sunny days we had then.—/Jrish Ga rdening. 
Cyclamen Rohlsfianum (Ascherson).— 
This very curious and characteristic plant 
grows in the rocks in the desert in 
Cyrenaica, south of Benghazi. A friend 
sent it tome last autumn. Its very deeply- 
cut foliage is the largest in the genus. The 
flowers are fragrant and light pink, large, 
with the anthers exserted and closely ad- 
pressed to the style, just like those of the 
Dodecatheons. It flowers in late autumn 
and through the winter in Cyrenaica. My 
friend writes that it is difficult to grow 
there.—-II. Correvon in Jrish Gardening. 
Campanula turbinata.— There are two or 
three varieties of Campanula carpatica in 
the market under the name of C. turbi- 
nata. It is a neat little Bellflower, 
dwarfer than the most of the forms of C. 
carpatica, of which it is probably only a 
variety, and with deep blue flowers in the 
true plant, borne singly on neat stems. 


In former years this neat Bellflower was 


widely cultivated, but the plants seen 
under its name now are generally coarser 
and bear large flowers, which are not so 
refined as those of the original C. tur- 
binata, whose flattish, open, erect flowers 
are highly pleasing.—S. Arnorr. 

Leucojum vernum Vagneri.—This is 
earlier and taller than the ordinary Spring 
Snowflake. It has two blooms on a stem, 
instead of one, has deeper and more glossy 
green foliage, and the flowers, which are 
also larger, have a deeper green spot than 
in the ordinary L. vernum. It is some- 
times sold as L. vernum carpaticum; but 
we have the authority of Mr. J. G. Baker, 
in his ‘‘ Handbook of the Amaryllides,”’ 
that L: carpaticum is the form with yellow 
instead of green spots, and that Vagneri 
is the tall, robust one with two flowers. 
—Kss. 

Romneya Coulteri in spring.—I always 
find this does best if cut back to the base 
as soon as new growths begin to break at 
the end of March. Autumn cutting is a 
mistake, as it encourages fresh growth to 
start too early should the winter be mild, 
the old stems affording some protection for 
the root if left standing. Romneyas may 
be increased at this season by a careful 
removal of off-sets. These transplant 
well, and soon become established in a free 
soil containing plenty of brick and mortar 
rubble.—A. T. J. 

Tulipa linifolia.—I find that bulbs left in 
the ground for a year or two generally do 
badly afterwards, and eventually ‘suc- 
oumb. I have tried T. linifolia in the 
border, and also on ‘sunny rock work, and 
in both, the bulbs disappeared after a year 
or two. This is a pity, as this bright- 
scarlet miniature Tulip is charming for 
sunny rock gardens.—S. ARNorr. 

Polyanthuses in woodland.—In masses, 
after the manner of native Primroses, 
Polyanthuses make a very desirable addi- 
tion to one’s woodland flora. They ap- 
pear to do well in almost any soil or situa- 
tion, though they prefer a little moisture 
and half-shade. Mice sometimes destroy 
the blossoms, more especially the yellow 
and white ones.—J.° 

Crocus biflorus Pestalloze.—There are 
several charming miniature varieties of 
Crocus biflorus, but none more delightful 
than this one. It has pretty, white 
flowers, pleasingly feathered outside, the 
slender, grassy leaves ‘being produced 
about the same time as the flowers. 

The Winter Aconite and lime.—My ex- 
perience does not confirm the view that 
this requires lime. Here it has none, yet 
it blooms well. I find it loves moisture 
to a fair extent, and resents a dry, poor 
place. It flowers. well with me in places 
where it gets little sun, except in summer, 
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CHICORY AS A VEGETABLE. - 


A FRIEND who much relished this when 
travelling abroad deplores the fact that it 
is not in use in this country. The plant 
is easily grown in our country, and the 
loss of Belgian supplies to. our markets 
makes it all the more worth growing. 
Under its name Witloof much well-grown 
produce used to come to Covent Garden, 
but, owing to the ruin of that unhappy 
country, that supply is not forthcoming. 
It is a form of our wild Chicory, a plant 
in various ways of infinite use. The dif- 
ference between the cultivated forms is 
little, the fine, plump heads that came 
from Belgium in past. years owing more 
to good culture and gentle forcing than 
to any special virtue in the race; but it 
is easy to gct, and best to grow the plant 
so cultivated with such success. 

It, unlike the too popular Potato, is a 
hardy plant of our own land, quite free 
of the often fatal malady that sweeps 
like a plague over field and garden, and, 
therefore, one of the vegetables that de- 
serves more attention than it often gets. 
Our often cold soils in some districts, 
which rarely grow a good Potato, will 
suit Chicory well. It should not be neces- 
sary to say that this form of Chicory— 
Barbe du Capucin—is not the same as that 
grown for salad in France. 

That Chicory, when gently forced, is a 
useful and wholesome addition to the salad 
bowl is well known to many, but that it 
can be used in the place of Lettuces and 
Endive, where these are no longer forth- 
coming, is not so fully recognised as it 
should be by those who have a partiality 
for salads. Given a good reserve of roots 
upon which to draw, so that a certain 
number may be placed in warmth every 
week, there need not be any difficulty in 
obtaining a daily supply through the 
winter and spring, particularly the latter 
period, when other ingredients for salad- 
making run short. A nice gentle warmth 
is requisite to induce quick growth and to 
secure the compact, Lettuce-like heart or 
group of leaves which is produced by the 
crowns or tops of the roots. By subject- 
ing the roots to strong heat this heart- 
like growth is lost, the leaves become 
drawn and lose their crispness, and the 
flavour unpleasant. Light must be rigor- 
ously excluded from where the forcing is 
conducted, otherwise the growths will not 
become blanched, and would, moreover, 
be tough and unpalatable. For this pur- 
pose a warm cellar, vacant spaces under 
stages in a warm greenhouse, the Mush- 
room-house, or wherever a genial warmth 
can be obtained, may be utilised, and in 
any of these Chicory will force readily. 
The great thing in Chicory cultivation is 
to grow the roots thoroughly well. during 
the summer months previous to their 
being required for forcing, for the fact 
should not be lost sight of that the larger 
the roots the finer will the heart-like 
growths be when the roots are introduced 
into warmth. 

CHIcoRY A LA CREME.—Pick and wash 
thoroughly four or five heads of blanched 
Chicory. Remove the outside leaves and 
trim the ends. In washing, examine well 
the inside of the leaves, as sometimes in- 
sects are secreted. When drained, cook 
in boiling, salted water. Then drain again 
on a sieve and let some cold water run 
over. Press well to extract all the water, 
then chop finely. Put the Chicory into a 
saucepan with 1 oz. to 14 oz. of butter; 
season. Stir over a quick fire with a 
wooden spoon to reduce the purée. Then 
add three tablespoonfuls of cream sauce, 
Dish up with croatons of fried bread. 

[The recipe given is only one, but a 
good cook would have several others; and 
even the plainest cookery makes it a wel- 
come vegetable for winter days.] 


SOME ITALIAN, SOUPS. , 

CABBAGE souP.—2 Cabbages, } head 
Celery, 2 pints milk, 1. oz. Basil, and 
grated cheese. Take the hearts of 2 small 

abbages, with 3} head of Celery ; cut them 
into shreds. Soak in boiling water for 
ten minutes; drain and soak in boiling 
water for twelve minutes. Drain and put 
into a pan with 1 oz. of finely-chopped 
Basil, 2 pints of boiling milk; pepper and 
salt to taste. Stew gently for about 
twenty minutes. Serve with grated 
cheese. 

Sour ALLA NAPOLITANA,—I1 Cabbage, 
34 Beetroot, 2 Turnips, 2 Carrots, 4 Let- 
tuce, Celery, Parsley, and 6 oz. butter. 
Cut up into very small pieces the heart 
of a small Cabbage, 4 a small Beetroot, 2 
small Turnips, 2 small Carrots, 4 a small 
Lettuce, 1 head of Celery, and a small 
bunch of Parsley; add 1 quart of water, 
6 oz. of butter, pepper and salt to taste. 
Cook for 1 hour; strain through a sieve. 
Serve with fried bread. 

Soup ALLA LomBarDA.—1 Cauliflower, 
2 Leeks, 4 an Endive, 2 Turnips, 2 Carrots 
sweet herbs, 24 pints milk or water, and 
4 eggs. Cut up 1 small Cauliflower, 2 
Leeks, } an Endive, 2 Turnips, 2 Carrots, 
and a small bunch of sweet herbs, pepper 
and salt to taste, and 2 pints of milk or 
water. 
4 an hour, strain through a sieve, replace 
in pan with four yolks of eggs well 
whisked into }.a pint more milk or water. 

Soup ALLA PARMIGIANA.—2 pints milk, 
6 oz. cheese, Onion, and herbs. Put into 
a pan 2 pints of milk, 6 oz. of grated 
Parmesan cheese, and a small quantity of 
finely-chopped Onion and mixed _ herbs. 
Stew over a slow fire for 20 minutes, pour 
into the soup-tureen over sippets of fried 
bread thickly sprinkled with grated Par- 
mesan cheese.—/talian Recipes for Food 
Reformers. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fiesh food.—Flesh meat has been re- 
garded as the strongest food, and as it 
causes a feeling of heaviness people feel 
satisfied they are eating the right food. 
That is not so. Animal flesh consists 
largely of water; out of every pound there 
are about 12 oz. of water, and:only 4 oz. 
of nourishment, and that not suitable for 
our bodies. The fact that we can eat it, 
and do not die at a great rate, is the only 
argument in its favour. But the fact re- 
mains that mankind suffers from many 
ailments, and the average age at the time 
of death is much lower than it should be. 
It is only in England or in English-speak- 
ing countries that so much meat is eaten. 
In France, Spain, Italy, Africa, and other 
countries very little meat is eaten as a 
rule, and there are more old people than 
in England. I have eaten no meat for 
over thirty-seven years, and led a very 
strenuous life. -My wife-has had none for 
thirty-five years, and my four children 
have been brought up without it. , hey 
are all above the average height, and their 


-mental development is good. Our second 


boy was the best athlete in a school of at 
least eighty boys., I give these examples 
to show that animal food is not a neces- 
sity.—T. K. ALirnson, in Reynolds’. 

The Chick Pea (Carbanzo of Spain).— 
This, the finest of the Pulses, has hitherto 
baffled my good cook, and now, by follow- 
ing the Burmese way of just starting the 
sprout, it:is at last added to the table. 
How good it must be in the Spanish olla 
podrida, or how well it may enter into 
stews and various vegetable dishes. It 
has not hitherto come into use with us, 
though quite plentiful and moderate in 
price in normal years, growing freely in 
S. Europe. The nutty flavour is quite 
distinct among Pulses. Some reader who 
knows Spain might, perhaps, give us a 
recipe for the national dish of Spain, for 
which the Pea is so well used. 


Rampion. — This, which was much 
esteemed as a salad in the sixteenth cen- 
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Stew over a slow fire for about 








tury, Seems likely to again become popu- 
lar, aS we now. find it in nearly all the 
seedsmen’s catalogues, and the agreeable 
nutty flavour of its roots (which can be 


eaten either raw or cooked) should make © 


it a weleome addition to the table. The 
leaves also form an excellent green salad ; 
but the great advantage of the root is that 
it is ready for lifting in October or Novem- 
ber, and keeps well in sand for winter 
use when salad ‘plants are so valuable and 
so difficult to procure; or it may be left 
in the ground till required, if protection 
from frost is given. It should be raised 
from seed sown in April or May. ‘The 
seed being exceedingly small, it is advis- 
able to mix it with sand, before sowing, 
and only to cover very lightly with mould. 


The young plants should be thinned to — 


8 inches apart. It prefers a somewhat 
shady position, with light, rich soil. The 
root is white, something like a small Car- 
rot, and is at its best when it is about 
half an inch in diameter and from 4 inches 
to 5 inches in length. A second sowing 
may be made in June, when a good supply 
of roots will probably be ready for autumn 
and winter use.—Garden. 


The regulation bread.—There are many 
complaints of discomfort and _ illness 
caused from eating the bread now made 
by order of the State. It was a mistake 
to allow a mixture of wheat with other 
materials. A far better way would have 
been to allew people to make good bread 
of other cereals as good and more nourish- 
ing than wheat, as Barley (one of the best 
of breads), Rye, Maize, and oatmeal, 
which last makes the best of all breads. 
People should be advised to use more of 
the best cereals in their natural. state, 
as many millions of the Chinese do, never 
using bread. Why should they? They 
are far better off than a European with 
his mill dust vitiated by yeast, and some- 
times foolishly called the, staff of life. If 
we think of the various results of this 
wsually half-cooked {baker’s rubbish, it 
would be truer to call it the staff of death! 


All our noble cereals are far more agree- 


able to the taste, and more wholesome 
when well cooked, than when reduced to 
millers’ dust.—W. st 


Fruit and its temperature.—The im- 
portant question of temperature does not 
receive the attention it merits, and when 
we have, with great’ care, brought our 
fruits at last to table, it is surely worth 


a little extra trouble to present them at 


their best.. Strawberries and Gooseberries 


should be gathered before breakfast, and . 


be put at once in the coolest place pos- 
sible till required for use. At the other 
extreme is the cold Pear or Apple straight 
from the fruit-room. -Little do they know 
of the subtle attraction of a Blenheim 
Orange who have not kept it on the 
mantelshelf for an hour or two before eat- 
ing; and all the late Pears are greatly im- 
proved by a sojourn of a day or two in a 
warm room.—H. A. BuNnyarp, in Garden. 


Chestnuts.—In certain parts of France 
and Italy Chestnuts form a principal food 
for the peasants, a bowl of coffee and a 
large handful of Chestnuts being a meal 
partaken of by countless poor people, and 
no doubt war conditions in the countries 
mentioned have increased the number of 
Chestnut-eaters in all classes. It is only 
natural that France and Italy should 
send their luxuries and not necessities out 
of the country.—A. K. Woopwarp, in the 
Times. 


Alfriston Apple.—As stated by ‘‘J. M. 
S.,”’ this requires little, if any, sugar. 
have had it from a Cornish valley orchard 
quite sweet. To avoid the necessity of 


using su, with a fairly sweet Apple; it 
is a go lan to mix in some of the ver 
sweet teinia with them in cooking.—W. J. 
FARMER, Sh 








“the Grass gets most of the rain. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. — 


THH LEBANON CEDAR AND ITS 
: ARTISTIC. USE. 
Or all the evergreen trees introduced to 
our isles, this is, so far, the most beauti- 
ful in form, grace of feathered branching, 
movement in storm, hardiness, and en- 
durance. It is far from being well treated 
by the. planter—always under the wrong 
idea that every good tree should be set 
apart like an electrie standard. This 
noble tree puts up with the plan, but 
suffers in the end by being blown over in 
a wild storm, perhaps when laden with 
snow. The drawback to the common 
way is that it is against Nature’s way, 
this, like most trees of the Pine tribe, 
growing in colonies or forests, usually free 


‘up with the soil of our isles. 
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durance in our clime .and in the natural 
soil—the only fair test of a tree. 
The great fact about, the Cedar of 


Lebanon is that in our isles it is as happy 


as any native, winter-proof and storm- 
proof if planted in natural conditions, not 
changing the soil as used to be the rule 
at Dropmore and many other. places, with 
the idea that an exotic tree will not put 
I think 
Philip Frost used to put a few loads of 
good soil under his favourites, so making 
sure of the soft growth and a short life. 
A rocky hill would, on the other hand, 
give us a hard, short growth, and trees 
not at all likely to be blown over if self- 
sheltering. 

On Mount Babor, in North Africa, on 
May $srd, when I saw the trees, there 
was snow in the hollows, and the native 
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any nursing trees in due time, for to 

secure the noble size of the Cedar the 

trees must in the end have room. That 

does not mean’ to be exposed to all the 

winds of heaven. W. 
Sussex. 





SOME UNCOMMON MAPLES. 
ALTHOUGH the Acer family is a very ex- 
tensive one, many of the species are rare 
in cultivation, dependence for generhl 
planting being placed upon varieties of 
A. Pseudo-platanus, A. platanoides, <A. 
japonicum, A. palmatum, and a few 
others. There are many more that are 
| hardy and well worth the attention of in- 
tending planters. Many of the newer 
ones are natives of China, whence 
they have been introduced during the pre- 
sent century. Some are attractive by 








In the Grass, alone, 
Alone, 
the tree does not develop the noble stem 
as it should do. The exposure to all 
storms is clearly against the long life of 
the tree, many in the best parts of our 
island being blown over in their prime. 
We certainly see its beauty in all states, 
but few may see the tree with a handsome 
bole, 40 feet long, below the crest. I never 
knew what the Cedar wag until I saw it 
so grown in a high wood. To see it 
grouped, too, as at Redleaf, is too rare. 
In view of its hardiness and free growth, 
it is more worthy of culture even as a 


of Grass on the soil. 


_ woodland tree than many of the Pine race 


introduced, but not really tested as to en 


’ 





The Cedar of Lebanon at Wilton. 


Wild flowers had not begun to bloom, 


a state of climate harder than occurs 
in our isles. Many acres of the Cedar 
were mere scrub, and it was only on 
the more leyel parts of the mountain 
that/ the trees reached their full stature 
and dignity in the natural soil of the 
mountain. [ have no knowledge how 
far north in our storm-tossed isles the 
Cedar of Lebanon is at home on the Scot- 
tish hills. Perhaps some reader who 
knows the north will kindly tell us. The 
Cedar is known now not to'be a tree of 


Lebanon only, but of the mountains of 


Asia Minor and also in Cyprus. For these 
reasons I keep my Cedars together much 
as men do forest trees, to be made free of 


| reason of their finely-lobed leaves, others 
by the rich colouring assumed by the 
foliage in autumn, and others, again, by 
some peculiarity of flowers, fruit, or bark. 
They thrive in any ordinary well-drained 
soil, and require little attention, except 
the removal of rival leaders, once they are 
well established. All ought to be _ in- 
creased by seed whenever possible; but 
if seed is not available, the lower branches 
may be layered. Grafting ought not to be 
practised so long as any other means of 
propagation can. be found. 

The following species and varieties are 
worth attention :— 

A. ARGUTUM is a Japanese tree 20 feet to 
30 feet high, allied to and as beautiful in 
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devoid of leaves ; but when last seen leaves — 


foliage as some of the forms of A. palma-|C. kewensis, I find, takes ‘a year or two 


tum. Towards the end of April clusters 
of yellowish flowers appear a little in ad- 
mance of the leaves. It was introduced 
about 85 years ago. 

A. CAPILLIPES, a small tree about 30 feet 
high, . was introduced to this country 
about 1895. It is a native of Japan, and 
is interesting by reason of its bark 
heing marked with irregular, . silvery 
lines. The leaves are three-lobed and of 
a pretty, reddish hue when, young. 

A. CARPINIFOLIUM. — This interesting 
Maple is distinct by reason of its Jeaves 
resembling those of the Hornbeam. If js 
a free-growing ‘tree, sometimes 50 feet 
high in Japan; and appears as if it will 
attain its full size here. 

A. CRETICUM is a very old, but little 
known tree. Perhaps the largest in the 
eountry is growing in the gardens at Syon 
House, Brentford. It has a ‘short, 
gnarled trunk, with a rather large head 
of small, twiggy branches. The leaves 
are small, and yary 2 good deal in shape, 
particularly on specimens brought from 
its native habitat, the Mediterranean 
region. Its distinct habit and _ foliage 
make it worth growing. 

A. DaAviviI is one of the newer species, 
for, although seeds were originally sent to 
this country about 1879, it was not until 
1902 that they arrived in sufficient quan- 


tity to make the plant available for 
general cultivation. It grows up to 


50 feet in height in Central China, and is 
attractive by reason of its branches being 
striped with silver and by its long, 
glossy-green leaves, which are reddish 
when young. From what can be seen at 
present, it is likely to become one of the 
most useful of the newer species. 

A. GRISEUM.—This was introduced from 
Central China in 1901. It is said to grow 
40 feet high, and to be peculiar by reason 
of its bark-shedding nature. Trees in 
this country have not, however, reached 
the bark-shedding stage. The leaves turn 
to a brilliant red shade in autumn. 

A. Henryt is another species from Cen- 
tral China. introduced in 1908. It grows 
30 feet high, with slender branches bear- 
ing three-parted leaves, long, pendent 
spikes of small flowers, and pretty, red- 
dish fruits. 

A. NIKOENSE is a Japanese tree 50 feet or 
so high, with three-parted leaves having 
very hairy stalks and veins. The bark 
of the younger wood is also covered by 
rather stiff, short hairs. The flowers are 
yellow, and borne freely with the young 
leaves. In autumn the leaves change 
from green to a rich reddish hue. It. is 
one of the most distinct of its set, and is 
worth special attention. 

A. PENNSYLVANICUM.—Although not a 
new species, this is not so well known or 
so widely planted as it ought to be. It 
is an Hastern North American tree, where 
it is known as the Moose Wood and the 


Snake - bark Maple. Growing about 
85 feet high, it forms a large, rather 


dense head clothed with large leaves, and 
pears in May racemes of yellow flowers. 
Its principal attraction lies in its greenish 
bark, which is handsomely striped with 
silver. In the variety erythrocladum the 
younger bark is bright red, the older bark 
striped in the usual way. 

A. RUFINERVE.—This is a ‘Japanese 
species closely related to the last-named, 
its bark striped with silver in the same 
way. iBy: 

Surrey. 


NOTES AND. REPLIES. 

Cutting down Cytisus kewensis.—In my 
garden this has not responded so well to 
cutting back as some of the other Brooms, 
some of which, as the White Broom, flower 
freely after having been cut back, while 





to recover. ‘A plant in my garden became 
too large, and had, perforce, to be re- 
duced ‘in size. The result was that it 
flowered badly for a year or two/—S. A. | 

The Rose Acacia (Robinia hispida) is 
probably the most beautiful of all the 
False Acacias or Robinias. It is not a 
difficult tree to please, a light, warm soil, 
perhaps, suiting it best; and, as the 
branches are extremely brittle, it should 
not be exposed to high winds. The large, 
Fern-lke leaves are of a soft, fresh green, 
and from midsummer onwards form an ad- 
mirable setting for the lovely racemes of 
rose-pink blossoms.—A. T. J. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


AURICULAS IN POTS. 
(Repiy To ‘* AURICULA.’’) 

Tue advantage of growing Auriculas in 
pots is that the flowers can be guarded 
against the changeable nature of our 
English springs. Planted in the open, 
their beauty is liable to be marred by 
heavy rains and frosts, which they are 
free from under glass. After blooming 
they need just enough water to keep them 
plump, and if the season is very hot they 
may be stood on the north side of a wall 
or fence, and in a rainy season such as 
we sometimes get it is advisable to lay the 
pots on their sides, otherwise the fibrous 
roots are apt to decay. In August they 
must be started into new growth, as this 
is the month in which the Auricula season 
commences, and the condition of the 
plants at blooming time depends in no 
small degree upon what is done at that 
particular season. The compost having 
been prepared, each plant has to be eare- 
fully overhauled, working away as much 
of the old soil as possible, potting firmly, 
but not hard. Stand them where they get 
abundant light and plenty of sun, and 
about the middle of September they should 
be under glass, so that heavy rains are 
kept off, but giving them full exposure in 
fine weather. Shelter during the winter is 
all that is necessary, for, the Auricula 
being so hardy, ordinary frosts will do no 
harm. Should the weather, however, be 
exceptionally severe, it is as well to cover 
the glass with mats. or litter. From 
November until the middle of February 
no water will be needed. About this time 
there will be indications of new growth, 
and then, if the soil is dry, a watering 
should be given. Although protection is 
thus given against inclement weather, 
there must not be the least approach to 
eoddling. The Auricula loves full ex- 
posure to sun and air, so that the lights 
must be drawn off in mild weather. Con- 
finement will weaken the. growth of the 
foliage; the flowers will be deficient of 
substance, and will not fully display the 
refined beauty and delicacy of tint which 
distinguish them when the health condi- 
tions are normal. Light shade when the 
flowers are open will lengthen the bloom- 
ing time. Sometimes a few days of hot 
weather will destroy the beauty of the 
flowers, and will naturally promote ferti- 
lisation, which causes the blooms to fade 
quickly. Frosts, which are apt to mar 
the beauty of the Auricula in the open 
ground, are, of course, guarded against, 
and this compensates the grower for the 
greater labour involved by pot culture. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Candle-plant (Cacalia, syn. Kleinia) 
articulata.—Will you please tell me the 
name of a plant I saw recently in a green- 
house similar to sketch? The gardener 
called it the Candle-plant; but I do not 
see this name in ‘‘Nicholson’s Dictionary 
of Gardening.”’ It was with a collection 
of Cacti, and some time ago I think it was 
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were growing from the terminal nodules.— 
F. L. 8. 


[This old-fashioned succulent used to be~ 


very popular as a window plant, a pur- 
pose for which it is well adapted, but now- 
adays it is seldom seen.. The plant itself 
is rather singular as regards growth. It 
has a straight, cylindrical, fleshy stem, of 
almost uniform thickness, but tapering 
abruptly at the apex. Its leaves, which 
are produced upon the current season’s 
growth, are deeply lobed,:and the whole 
plant is of a clear glaucous green, and 
covered with a delicate powdery bloom. 
At the commencement of the summer the 
leaves die right off, and this is the time 
to form a specimen, which may be effected 
in the following manner :—Take a 4-inch 
or 6-inch pot, drain it well, and fill it 
with a good, light, free eompost; in this 
insert the stems, putting several of the 
longest in the centre, and arranging the 
remainder somewhat. irregularly, accord- 
ing to their length, finishing off by plac- 
ing a row of the smallest round the edge 
of the pot. 
finding stems of the required height, as 
some will be composed of several joints, 
the growth of successive years. Place in 
a greenhouse or frame, or in a window in 
the full sun, and keep the soil moist ; they 
will soon root and begin to grow. By the 
beginning of winter you will have a very 
pretty and unique specimen, which will 
bea sotrce of pleasure the whole winter 
through. It thrives well in a window, and 
requires but little attention, bearing, with- 
out apparent distress, any neglect in the 


way of watering to which if may be sub- — 


jected. Although the flowers are by no 
means showy, they acquire some little 
value from the fact of their being pro- 


duced in mid-winter, wlien blooms of any — 


kind are so welcome. ] 


Growing the African Lily (Agapanthus). 
—Will you kindly advise me as to the 


best time and what soil to use in the fol-- 


lowing case:—I have four large plants of 
Agapanthus umbellatus, and last season I 
had only one truss of blossom in the whole 
lot, and am told that they: should be re- 
potted. (1) When should I repot them? 
(2) What soil should I use when repotting ? 


(3) How should the roots be parted ?— 


AGAPANTHUS, 
[The soil is evidently quite exhausted, 





There will be no difficulty in : 


and your plants want repotting, the best ~ 


‘time to do this being now, just before the 
plants start into growth. After having 
been potted they should be. carefully 


watered until the roots begin to run freely — 


in the new soil. A suitable compost may 
be formed of two-thirds good turfy loam, 


and the remaining third made up of leaf- - 


‘mould, dried cow-manure, and sand. At 
‘the same time, we may point out that 
Agapanthuses flower better when the roots 
are fairly pot-bound than if. growing too 
freely. For all this, root constriction 
must not be carried to excess, and any 
which in your opinion would be better 
for larger pots should be shifted at once. 
If any of them are not repotted it will be 
a great advantage to assist them during 
the growing season. with occasional doses 
of liquid-manure or one of the many con- 
centrated plant foods now so much used. 
During the winter the Agapanthus may be 
kept in a shed or stable where there is a 


little. light and the plants are safe from. 
No water will be needed through- — 


frost. 
out the winter. In spring, however, when 
ready to start into growth, the, plants 
must be watered. It is then necessary to 
remove them to a lighter position, such as 


a greenhouse, conservatory, or cool vinery, 


as, if left in semi-darkness, the new leaves 
will become so weak as to topple over and 
quickly turn yellow. When repotting, 


pull the plants to pieces with the hands, 2‘ 


saving as many of the roots as you can — 
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_to-each division. In some cases it may, 


perhaps, be necessary to use a stout knife 
to divide the rootstock after 
have been loosened out with the hands.] 


Golden-flowered Arum Lilies.—The first 
golden-flowered Richardia was R. Hlliott- 
jana, a species of strong’ growth with 
translucent spots on the leaves. ‘This was 
soon followed by R. Pentlandi, whose 
leaves are of a uniform deep green tint, 
and in some individuals the flowers are 
even richer in colour than those of R. 
Illiottiana. These species, when first 
introduced, often proved disappointing, 
owing chiefly to unsuitable treatment. 
They were looked upon as counterparts 
(except in colour) of the common Arum 
Lily, whereas they really behave in a 
totally different manner. These yellow- 
flowered kinds produce a flattened tuber 


after the style of a Caladium, and, like- 


the members of this just-named genus, 
they pass the winter in a dormant state. 
These tubers should in February be shaken 
quite clear of the old soil, and repotted in 
some good compost. <A suitable mixture 
may be made up mainly of fibrous loam 
lightened by a little well-decayed manure, 
leaf-mould, and sand. The apex’ of the 
tuber should be an inch below the surface 
of the soil. If given a little water and 
placed in a temperature of 50 degs. to 60 
degs. young leaves will quickly be pushed 
up, followed before long by the flower- 
spike. When the roots are active a liberal 
amount of water will be needed, with oc- 
casional doses of liquid manure.—K. R. W. 


Plant-houses generally now require 
more moisture, and particular attention 
ought tto be given to plants over or in the 
neighbourhood of the hot-water pipes. 
On mild days free ventilation is desirable, 
not only at the apex, but at the sheltered 
side of spans as well. The lack of intelli- 
gent ventilation is very often responsible 
for outbreaks of insect pests or of mil- 
dew and other diseases at this time. 
More Begonias and Gloxinias have been 
started to work in the course of tthe week. 
The bulk of these was put out in a tem- 
porary bed of Cocoa-fibre at the foot of a 
wall in a greenhouse. They start very 
well in such a position, and the practice 
results, meantime, in the saving of con- 
siderable space, while watering is much 
more easily attended to. In the case of 
a small batch of special. Gloxinias the 
corms of which are quite small, these were 
put into 44nch pots and placed in the 
stove. Ne 

Gymnogrammas.—The Gold and Silver 
Ferns are at all times attractive ; but they 
require more heat than is usually given to 
the average Fernery. ‘hey must have a 
night temperature of 65 degs. if they are 





to be really well done—in fact, 5 degs. 
more will do them no harm. Young 


plants are always much more satisfactory 
than older pieces. Spores are freely pro- 
duced, and as young plants are easily 
raised, no necessity arises for propagation 
by division. Gymnogrammas require a 
lighter, more sandy soil than Adiantums, 
and if a little peat is available, so much 


_ the better. 


Solomon’s Seal, forcing.—Clumps lifted 
in late autumn or early spring respond to 
the gentle influences of heat and light. It 
is essential, however, that, after potting, 
the plants should be given a period in a 
cold frame in order that roots’ may de- 
velop before being introduced to heat. To 
me the flowers seem doubly attractive in a 
house, when, by a little trouble and pre- 
paration, one may have them weeks before 
those in the open air can be had.—Lra- 
HURST. > 

Plumbago capensis alba. — The white 
form of this popular greenhouse Leadwort 
appears to be less grown than the blue 
variety, chiefly because it is less free- 


flowering. The latter fault is caused by 
over-potting, as when confined at the. 


roots, 


~ 


P. capensis alba will flower as 


the roots | 


freely as the blue form, and over a longer 
season. Only warm greenhouse treatment 
is essential to its flowering even in winter. 
The plant ought not to be too rigidly dealt 
with in respect~of pruning, while potting 
should be very firm.—A ScorrisH Gar- 
DENER, 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

IN BLOOM APRIL 2ND.—Prunus (in variety), 
Ribes sanguineum, Cydonias (in variety), 
Horsythias (in variety), Alnus cordifolia, 
Almond (Prunus Amygdalus), Nutallia 
cerasiformis, Cornus Mas, Osmanthus 
Delavayi, Berberis (in variety), Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum, Magnolia stellata, Andro- 
medas (in variety), Ohoisya  ternata, 
Azara microphylla, Daphne Blagayana, 
D. Mezereum, Laurustinus, Bricas (in 
variety), Polygala Chamebuaus purpurea, 
Periwinkles (in variety), Aubrietias (in 
variety), Arabis (dowble and single) (in 
variety), Veronica filiformis, Iberis (in 
variety), Viola gracilis, Saxifrages (in 
great variety), NSanguinaria canadensis 
(the Blood Root), Pulmonaria angusti- 
folia azgurea, P. officinalis, Mertensia vir- 
ginica, Primula denticulata, P. d. cash- 
meriana, P. Julie, P. rosea, P. Veitchi, 
Omphalodes cappadocica, O. verna, Alys- 
sum saxatile, Bellis Dresden Ohina, 
Myosotis (in variety), Primroses, Violets 
(in variety), Polyanthuses, Erythroniums, 
Pritillarias (in variety), Iris stylosa, I. 
reticulata, Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum, 
Scillas (in variety), Cyclamen Ooum, 
Chionodoxas (in variety), Hyacinthus 
azureus, Tulip (species), Anemones (in 
great variety), Puschkinid — scilloides, 
Snowflakes, Narcissi (in great variety), 
Synthyris reniformis, Corydalis. (in 
variety), Anchusa myosotidiflora, Orobus 
vernus, Polemonium saccharatum pictum, 
Hitchinsia alpina, Draba brunicfolia. 

THE WEEK’S WORK.—Sweet Peas sown 
in pots early in February, having been 
thoroughly hardened, will now be planted 
out. The soil has been trenched and 
plenty of good stable manure worked in. 
Rows or hedges of Sweet Peas are very 
attractive. They can also be used to mask 
an unsightly place during summer; but 
the most satisfactory way of growing them 
is in separate colours, planted in clumps. 
ive or six plants from pots make a good 
clump. Make the ground fairly firm about 
them. A few small ‘sticks should be 
placed round the plants to lead them up 
to the taller bushy sticks, which should be 
8 feet or 9 feet high, and put in-at once, 
keeping them well away from the plants, 
with string or wire round the whole to 
keep them together, otherwise they are 
liable to displacement by strong winds. 
Birds and slugs do not attack Sweet Peas 
that are planted from pots to the extent 
they do those sown in the open ground, as 
they start growing away freely at once; 
but, as a safeguard, a dusting of soot 
should be applied. Montbretias wintered 
in cold frames have made sturdy growth; 
and, having been thoroughly hardened, 
will be planted out at the first opportunity. 
Among the many beautiful flowers of the 
hardy flower garden Montbretias deserve a 
high place for massing and for colour- 
effect, as they can be seen for a consider- 
able distance. Large breaks of them seen 
across a lawn with the sun shining on 
them are very fine, and they are also very 
bright even on a wet day. If planted in 
groups in the hardy flower border they will 
add brightness at a time when so many 
things are just going off, the time of 
flowering being from the middle of July 
till the end of September. For cutting 
they are admirable. Branching spikes, 
each 2 feet to 3 feet long, may be cut, and 
if arranged in vases with their own foliage 
they are charming. If the water is 
changed Soese tially they will remain 
fresh considerably over a week, as all the 
buds develop and open in water. 

Violets planted in cold frames .have 
given an abundance of flowers throughout 
the winter and early spring. The plants 
are now growing freely, and any quantity 


‘require 


of runners with roots may be obtained. 
These will be taken now and planted 1 foot 
pea on prepared beds in_a_ partially 
shaded PORN, In dry weather they will 
‘requent watering and syringing to 
keep them free from red-spider. The sur- 
face soil is frequently stirred to keep down 
weeds and to aerate the soil. All runners 
should be cut off. By the end of August 
they will*produce a few blooms, and early 
in September a sufficient quantity of the 
best plants is planted in frames placed on 
raised beds of leaves in a sunny position 
and filled with suitable soil to within a few 
inches of the top of the frame. On the 
approach of winter the lights are put on, 
admitting an abundance of air on mild 
days. By this means a succession of 
flowers is kept up throughout the winter. 
I usually propagate a sufficient number of 
plants each year on prepared beds, to be 
transplanted to frames in September and 
various positions outside. Violets will 
grow almost anywhere with very little 
care, except in very stiff and clayey soil, 
or in town gardens that are shut in by 
high walls. They require an abundance of 
fresh air. Deep loam or soils of a moder- 
ately heavy nature are the best. Sandy 
and gravelly soils must have an abundance 
of good rotten manure dug in. 
; I’. W. GALLop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle. Northants. 
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Dahlias.—Seedlings which are expected 
to flower this season should be given a 
final shift into 6-inch pots... They will 
then be of a serviceable size when the time 
arrives for planting. Cuttings now 
rooted should also be potted on as soon as 
ready, and not left to starve in 60-sized 
pots. When sufficient stock has been se- 
cured the old tubers may be thrown away. 
Where no propagation is to take place, 
the old roots, if they have not already been 
taken out from where stored, should be 
placed in slight warmth to give them a 
start. They can then be divided and the 
best portions of each variety to the re- 
quired number potted up. <A shoot hay- 
ing one, or at the most two tubers 
attached will, although not making so good 
plants as those raised from cuttings, yield 
fairly good results. 

Tuberous Begonias.—Those intended 
for the open air should be started into 
growth at once. This can be done in 
boxes if but a limited number is required, 
but.a frame on a gentle hotbed or a pit 
is best if a large number has to be dealt 
with. They can then be planted out fairly 
close together, and can be lifted when the 
time comes with a nice ball of soil adher- 
ing to the roots. 

Herbaceous Lobelias.—Seedlings raised 
last season should now be transferred to 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, as they have ample 
time in which to become well rooted before 
being required for planting in. their sum- 
mer quarters. The best place for them is 
where the temperature is just a_ trifle 
higher than that of an ordinary green- 
house. Anything exceeding this will 
cause premature flowering and disappoint- 
ment. Old stools lifted and boxed last 
autumn should, now that they are putting 
forth new roots, be divided and potted. 
These usually make satisfactory growth if 
placed in a pit or frame and kept close for 
a few days until they recover, after which 
give plenty of air in the day, and at night 
also when conditions are favourable. 
Cannas should now be taken out of their 
winter quarters, potted, and started in 
gentle heat. 

Sweet-scented Tobacco.—The coloured 
varieties, of which Nicotiana Sander is 
still the best, should now be sown. Many 
sow too early, with the result that the 
plants become starved before they can be 
safely planted out, and start to flower in- 
stead of first making growth. 

Snapdragons.—Plants raised from the 
sowing made in February and _ subse- 
quently pricked out into a pit or frame in 
a mixture of loam and leaf-mould should, 
now that they have commenced to grow 
freely, be stopped. This will cause them 
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to break and become bushy. They must 
now be exposed to the open air whenever 
circumstances permit, and saphee with 
water whenever it is required. Calceo- 
larias and Pentstemons also require the 
same treatment in regard to stopping, air- 
ing, and watering. 

Tufted Pansies.—Unless the weather 
should prove very inclement, these may 
now be fully exposed day and night, and 
see that they do not suffer from want of 
water. Marguerites intended for the 
flower garden and now planted 6 inches 
apart an a bed of suitable soil in a coid 
pit should be stopped to ensure bushy 
plants, and their needs in the way of 
watering well looked after. Pick off 
flower-buds as fast as they show. 

Chicory.—A few rows of this may be 
sown now, if in request in early winter, 
on nice friable soil, in drills 1 foot apart. 
When large enough to handle, thin to 
9 inches apart, and keep the soil well 


hoed. Make another sowing of Wal- 
cheren, Autumn Giant, and Mammoth ° 
Cauliflower, Autumn Protecting and 
Michaelmas, Snow’s, Christmas, and 


Spring White Broccoli, Savoys for early 
cutting, and Sprouting Broccoli. If «more 
convenient, this sowing may be made in 
the open, 

Beet.—A good sowing of one of the Tur- 
nip-rooted kinds, such as Crimson Globe, 
should now be made on ground in good 
heart, as a result of being manured_ for 
some previous crop. Amateurs and allot- 
ment holders are disposed to sow too 
thickly, and not allow a sufficient distance 
between the rows. These should be 1 foot 
apart, and the seeds sown in groups of 
three or four, 7 inches or 8 inches distant 
from each other. 

Pricking out.—Continue to prick: out, 
either in cold frames or on warm borders, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, and Cab- 
bages for transplanting later on. These 
will succeed and yield more satisfactory 
results than if they are allowed to remain 
longer in the seed boxes or drills with the 
idea of their becoming larger. The last. of 
the autumn-raised Cauliflowers should be 
got out without further delay. In the 
absence of handlights or cloches, they 
may be protected at night with inverted 
large flower-pots, or they may have small 
boughs of Laurel or some other evergreen 
stuck in on either side of them for a time. 

Hoeing.—Keep the hoe at work on every 
favourable occasion between the rows of 
early sown Spinach, winter Onions, and 
early Cabbage, both to aerate the soil and 
promote quick growth, in addition to keep- 
ing down weeds. 

Tomatoes.—Plants intended for outdoor 
cultivation should, as soon as they are well 
rooted, be transferred to pots some 
6 inches in diameter, to prevent them be- 
coming root-bound and getting starved. 
When the roots have a grip of the new 
soil, the plants should be hardened by 
moving them into a cold pit. If kept 
somewhat close for a time and watering 
carefully done, no harm will ensue.  Be- 
fore the plants attain any height, each 
should be tied to a stick some 2 feet in 
length. This support will suffice until 
they can be finally planted. 

Tea Roses.—The pruning of thése 
should be undertaken without further de- 
lay. Where a grand display rather than 
a more limited number of fine blooms is 
desired, the shoots should not be short- 
ened to the same extent as in the latter 
case; nevertheless, care must be taken to 
see that the shortening is done to where 
the wood is sound and healthy, while, as 
far as possible, the oldest of the wood 
should be cut out. When finished, manure 
and lightly dig the soil between the 
bushes, and afterwards plant Violas where 
desired to form a carpet. 

Grafting.—As the sap is now well on 
the rise, this should be pushed on and 
brought to a conclusion. Care must be 
taken to well knead the clay where this is 
employed in heu of grafting-wax for en- 
closing the scions, and see it does not 
crack and admit air and rain. Otherwise, 
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it will be time and labour lost. Moss tied 
round the daubs and moistened occasion- 
ally is the best preventive. A little 
chopped hay worked in with the clay 
renders it less liable to cracking. A. W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES.- 
Apricots have set their fruits unusually 
early this year, and the trees will soon 
need attention in the matter of disbudding 
and thinning. ‘This work should always 
be done as soon as the shoots ean be de- 





tached easily with the finger and thumb. 


If disbudding is done thoroughly and. in- 
telligently it will obviate the necessity of 
a great deal of pruning in the winter and 
be better for the trees in every way. 
Commence at the bop of the tree and work 
towards the base. Do not remove all the 
unnecessary shoots at one time, but take 
away a few over-the whole tree at each 
of several operations, which should take 
place at frequent intervals. Firstly, rub 
out the back and foreright shoots, then 
those that are badly placed. Thin out 
such as are not required for forming spurs 
in order to avoid any overcrowding of the 
shoots. If there is sufficient space on the 
wall, train in any young shoots that form 
near the base of the tree. Such young 
shoots may be useful for replacing old and 
useless branches at a later date. When 
it can be seen which fruits are likely to 
swell best, it will be necessary to thin 
them out. In the 

Early vinery thinning of the Grapes 
should be pushed forward as quickly as 
possible, as it is not wise to waste the 
strength of the Vines by allowing a lot 
of surplus berries to swell. First of all, 
the superfluous bunches ‘should be cut 
away, and in doing this some discretion. is 
necessary’ to so regulate the operation that 
the rods shall carry a full but not an over- 
crop. No hard-and-fast rule can be Jaid 
down as to how many bunches should be 
left. Vigorous Vines in well-made borders 
will carry a heavy crop without being dis- 
tressed, while those in poorer soil may 
easily be over-taxed, and though they 
may finish a heavy crop in fair condition, 
the result on next year’s crop will be bad. 
In thinning the berries, some gardeners 
have the bunches gone over two or three 
times, but this I do not advise when the 
operator has a reasonable knowledge of his 
work, for, except perhaps to cut out a few 
seedless berries later on, all the necessary 
thinning may be done at one operation, 
thus saving time and the extra risk of rub- 
bing the berries entailed by going over 
them twice. It is necessary, however, in 
reducing thinning to one operation that 
the operator be an experienced hand, and 
if the work has to be done by novices, per- 
haps the safer way will be to go over the 
bunches more than once, The elementary 
rules that should be impressed on the 
operator are that the outlhme of the 
bunches should be preserved, except in 
cases where a shoulder or a point has 
failed to set, and to do this the Tarhies on 
the extremities of the branchlets must be 
retained; that berries pointing inwards or 
towards the main stem of the bunch must 
be cut out; that the upper berries on the 
shoulders should be selected for leaving; 
that the smallest berries are the least 
likely to swell kindly, and shotld be re- 
moved where possible; and, finally, that 
just sufficient berries be retained so. that 
the bunch, when the berries have reached 
their full size, shall be firm enough to re- 
tain its shape. Some knowledge of the 
varieties being thinned is necessary to 
carry this out well. For instance, the 
berries of varieties like Gros Colman will 
require more room than those of Black 
Hamburgh. Black Alicante has the foot- 
stalks shorter than those of most Grapes, 
and this must be reckoned with in dealing 
with them. When thinning, it is essential 
that the berries be not handled or rubbed 
in any way, and to prevent this a very 
thin bit of wood with a fork at the end 
will be found very convenient in manipu- 
lating the bunches. The Grape scissors 
should be kept clean, sharp, and easy- 
working. 


Potatoes.—The pean : 
and late Potatoes should be carried out 
during the next fortnight if the land is 
dry enough to be workable. It will be far 


better to wait a few days or even a-fort- — 
night than to attempt the work unless the — 
ground can be worked and left in good con- 
Due consideration should be given . 
to the strength of the haulm, which varies © 


dition. 


considerably in different varieties. Allow 
sufficient space for the haulm to develop 
without undue crowding. Dwarf-growing 
varieties may be planted at 24 inches by 
12 inches; stronger growers at corre- 
spondingly wider intervals, the strongest 
being 80 inches by 24 inches apart. If a 
quantity of wood ashes or burnt refuse be 
scattered over the Potatoes when planting, 
the crop will be increased in quantity and 
the chances of disease reduced. Artificial 
manures should be used with caution. 


Carrots sown on a south border are well 


through the soil. The ground has been 
loosened with the hoe to promote rapid 







of the maincrop 
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growth, that there be no break in the — 


supply between the frame-grown Carrots 
Autumn-- 


and the early open-air crop. 
sown Onions haye been afforded a slight 
sprinkling of artificial manure, stirring the 
soil lightly between the rows. 
raised in heat and afterwards carefully 
hardened will now be fit for planting. 
Provided the weather is favourable, there 
need be no further delay in so doing, for 
the plants will grow more freely in the 
open. If extra dance bulbs are desired, 
and there is ample ground at command, 


Onions —— 


the rows may be 2 feet apart, otherwise — 


15 inches between the rows and 10 inches 


from plant to plant in the rows will suffice. 
When fairly dry tread the ground well, 
then rake over roughly with a wooden rake 
and roll it, afterwards again rake evenly, 
and draw shallow drills. When planting, 


retain as much soil on the roots as pos- 


sible, and take care not to plant too 
deeply. . rie 
Leeks.—The early-raised plants that 
have been treated side by side with the 
Onions can, likewise, be put out. Take 





out a trench in a precisely similar manner. 


as is done for Celery, placing a good thick- 
ness of decayed manure in the bottom, on 
which place 6 inches of good soil; then 
tread lightly, and plant 1 foot apart down 
the centre. Plant somewhat deeper than 
recommended for Onions. 
Turnips.—A good sowing should be 
made at once, so that the cro 
established before the hot weather. The 
Turnip requires a light, rich soil, and may 
be sown in drills 1 foot apart. As the 


season advances, choosé a north border for 


this crop, and give frequent dustings of 
soot and lime to keep the fly from destroy- 
ing the young plants.’ Snowball, Man- 


chester Greentop, and Red Globe are good 


varieties for summer sowing. 3 

PF. W..G. 
SCOTLAND. 

Woodiand and shrubberies.—The most 


interesting season of the year in shrubbery _ 
and woodland is at hand, and the promise — 


of an excellent display is ver 
ing; indeed, it may be said 

play has begun. 
always attractive, more especially when 
the plants attain to some size. The 
Witch Hazels, now almost over, 
showy, and these useful early-flowering 
shrubs ought to be kept in view by intend- 
ing POnirre. Andromeda floribunda is in 


encourag- 


excellent form, and Berberis Darwini is 
rapidly expanding. , Among MRhododen- - 
the ~ 


drons the display will be very fine 
bushes being studded with rapidly-plump- 
ing buds and growth most -satisfactory. 


R. Nobleianum is noticeably. late; but — 


others appear likely to bloom at much 
about. the, usual time. ‘Two very attrac- 


tive Rhododendrons-in Lady Cathcart and — 


the huge Kettledrum are particularly 


noticeable in respect of buds; but as the — 
soil in this particular quarter is natural — 


peat, it will be obvious that Rhododen- 


drons and similar subjects ought to thrive. 4 


As a matter of fact, the difficulty lies not 


so much in inducing growth as in keeping 
\ No ie 
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may be — 


f at the dis- — 
lowering Currants are _ 


were > 
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it within bounds when shrubs of any kind 
become. established. Other things noted 
include Pernettyas, Skimmias, Kalmia 
latifolia, Choisya ternata, Aucubas, Bar- 
berries in variety, hardy Fuchsias, Rosa 
rugosa and its white variety, shrubby 
Veronicas, Hydrangeas, Syringas, Lilacs, 
and Spirzeas—in short, the many varieties 
of flowering and. ornamental things of a 
permanent nature usually associated with 
shrubberies. Laurels have been gradu- 


.ally grubbed out and superseded by these 


much more appropriate shrubs. In. the 


~course of the week, although the season 


wears on, some badly placed pieces of 
Hamamelis mollis and of Andromeda were 
lifted and replanted in a more favourable 
position, as were some Weigela rosea and 
Azalea mollis, the groups of which were 
becoming rather crowded. In the wood- 
land the display of Primroses and of the 
earlier Narcissi is general, and the later 
sorts of the latter are looking well. Wood 
Hyacinths are very numerous in the three 
shades—blue, white, and rose—and before 
long the woodland will be carpeted with 
them. The Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 
galum) is valuable for naturalising,’ and 
clumps of Montbretia, Day Lilies, Chrys- 
anthemum maximum, Solidago, and 
similar things are useful in the same way. 
These hardy plants may be trusted to look 
after themselves in Grass; so, too, may 


ee breadths of Myosotis sylvatica, as 
well as the commoner forms of Forget-me- 
not. 


Tulip beds and _ borders.—Advancing 
growth makes it possible to clean down 
beds and borders of -Cottage and May- 
flowering Tulips. In pre-war days these 
were—in beds, at least—lifted annually 
and dried off; but during the past three 
years they have been left undisturbed— 
much to their advantage, I think, for not 
only does the growth appear to be much 
more robust, but the bulbs have increased 
in number. In order to encourage them, 
a fairly good sprinkling of a compound fer- 
tiliser has been spread between the lines 
and lightly hoed in. TT. retroflexa, T. 
Gesneriana, T. fulgens, and the Darwin 
Tulips are largely grown, and the curious 
and showy Parrot Tulips are worthy of a 
place. When the foliage is quite ripe itis 
carefully removed, and shallow-rooting, 
half-hardy annuals raised in heat are 

lanted on the surface, or seeds of Field 

‘oppies, Mignonette, or something of that 
kind are sown. Jf they bloom, well and 
good ; if not, they at least cover the bare 
soil., . 

Hardy annuals. While, of course, 
autumn-sown annuals are always the most | 
satisfactory, if seeds be sown round about 
the present time, quite good results may 
be had. No doubt, hardy annuals will be 
largely used during the present season in 
lieu of the ordinary bedding plants; but 
some things must be borne in mind if the 
best results are to be obtained. ‘The soil 
must not be too rich, otherwise growth 
will be rank and produced at the expense 
of bloom. Sowing should be done early— 
the first week in April is not too soon if 
the soil can be secured in a suitable con- 
dition, Seeds must be sown very thinly, 
and to ensure this let them be mixed with 
four times their bulk of dry sand or finely- 
sifted soil. Even then thinning will be 
found necessary, and this must be done 
before the seedlings get drawn. Slugs are 
always very severe upon germinating 
hardy annuals, and to keep these pests at 
bay soot may be freely applied among the 
: It must be remembered that 
soot is fleeting in its effect, so that 

riodical dressings are needed after rain 

as fallen. > 

Sweet Peas.—These, grown in pots or in 





. boxes in cool pits or in an unheated green- 


£ 


‘this may be dispensed with. 


house, must be kept as near the glass as 
possible in order to prevent the plants 
getting drawn. It is sometimes necessary 
to put sprigs of old Birch brooms or some- 
thing of a similar nature into the pots in 
order to support the seedlings until they 
are planted out; but by growing them 
quite cool and, as advised, near the glass 
As in these 


' gardens the majority of the Sweet Peas 


oa 


Bi its 


a 





are grown upon wire supports, advantage 
was taken during the week of the dry state 
of the soil to get these supports in place. 
This prevents confusion when panes - 
time arrives, and, so far as possible, each 
station is labelled with the name of the 
variety which will occupy that place. 
Meantime, the plants must be freely ven- 
tilated night and day to prepare them. for 
a week or ten days’ hardening at the foot 
of a wall’ before they are planted. 
Vegetable Marrows.—I'ull sowings of 
Marrows were made in the course of the 
week. The varieties grown are Long 
Green and Long White. <A little bottom 
heat where it is available is of service to 
Marrows in their younger stages, and the 
seedlings ought never to be allowed to be- 
come pot-bound. Draughts or chills, too, 
must be avoided, as the foliage is very sus- 
ceptible of both. Marrows are not quite 
so hardy as some people appear to think. 
Sowing and pricking off in the case of 
seeds and seedlings are being attended to 
as becomes needful. At this time, both 
operations are part of the routine work, 
and—especially in the case of pricking off 
—delays are dangerous. Neglect in water- 
ing and ventilating is equally dangerous, 
and it is chiefly owing to faults in either 
or both that damping-off takes place. 
Plenty of soil in a suitable state should be 
ready to hand, and in the case of minute 
seeds let the pans or pots be prepared and 
ready for sowing before the packet is 
opened. Marigolds, Asters, Stocks, Nico- 
tiana, Perilla, Balsams, Petunias, Ver- 
benas, Cosmos, Coleus, Salvias, and other 
things of a similar nature have been sown 
in the course of the week. 
i W. McGurroc. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BOOKS. 


THE PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATION.* 
In strenuous times like these one hardly 
expects a book treating exclusively of 
flowers, though, according to the preface, 
this volume ‘‘is a necessity,’’ because of 
the increasing ‘‘ popularity of the Per- 
petual-flowering Carnation amongst all 
classes,’’? and the fact that his earlier and 


‘larger work is now ‘‘ out of print.’’ Culled 


from the same source is that *‘ this pocket 
edition contains a digest” of what the 
author considers the ‘‘ foundation of good 
Carnation culture.’? The book, from its 
informative standpoint, is not only all this, 
itS very conciseness—a necessity in the 
cireumstances—puts the reader into more 
immediate touch with the things that 
matter. In this way it is calculated to 
prove a greater help—a surer finger-post— 
to the amateur or beginner than a much 
larger volume. : 
Comprising 4 dozen chapters, each split 
up into a number of conveniently-sized 
paragraphs, the book treats of everything 
that is worth knowing about Carnation 
growing. Chapter I., for example, deals 
with propagation, stock plants, value for 
money, season for propagating, cuttings, 
rooting mediums, heat for propagating, at- 
tention to euttings, nursery propagation, 
and propagating for amateurs, which, in 
conjunction with the accompanying illus- 
trations, will be found more than ordi- 
narily helpful to those requiring to know. 
In showing the right and wrong cuttings, 
the methods of ‘‘stopping,’’ and the right 
time for ‘‘shifting’’ or ‘‘ potting on’ in 
these illustrations, the author, grasping 
the needs of the beginner, guides him on 
his way throughout. Of more than ordi- 


‘nary interest is the chapter treating of 


this. type of Carnation as a summer 
bedding plant in the open, a phase of culti- 
vation that will doubtless become more 
general’ once the essentials to success— 
early propagation and bushy plants for 





* “The Parpetiial-Aowering Carnation.” ‘By Montagu ©. 
Allwood. London: The Cable Printing and Publishing 
Co,, Ltd., Great Queen-street, W.C. Price Is, ; 


May planting—have been fully grasped. I 
am not at one with the author, however, 
in his remarks on ‘‘ wintering in the 
open’’ (p. 68); in the majority of instances 
it would mean failure. Nor have I much 
faith in the efficacy of soil fumigants for 
destroying wireworm. In my experience 
they have failed utterly.  ‘‘ Salt and 
water’”’ (p. 93), without directions as to 
quantity or method of application, is a 
dangerous thing to place in the hands of 
unthinking amateurs, and here, indeed, the 
author might have been a little more ex- 
plicit. ‘* Afforded once a fortnight in a mist- 
like spray from an ‘Abol’ syringe it 
hardens the foliage and renders the plants 
more immune from the dreaded rust.’’ 
Nor do I follow the author when at p. 95 
he says that ‘‘ nearly all diseases arise 
from propagating weak, improper cut- 
tings.’”?’ It may, in some instances, con- 
stitute a predisposing cause, though one 
cannot ignore the fact that experts who 
sarely countenance a weakly cutting get 
diseases in their plants as do other growers 
of the flower. These things, notwithstand- 
ing, the book contains a wealth of practi- 
cal information of the highest value. 


‘ EK. H: JENKINS. 





“THH ALLOTMENT MONTH BY 


MONTH.”’* 
THe above is the title of a treatise of 
28 pages edited and published by Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, of the Six Hills Nursery, 
Stevenage; the author: being Mr. R. H. 
Crocktford. 

After a close perusal of the contents, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that this 
handy little guide will supply a long-felt 
want. We have often realised the neces- 
sity for a work of this. description, 
wherein the amateur, cottage gardener, 
and allotment holder can find the required 
information applicable to his own parti- 
cular case set forth in plain language and 
without having to wade through a mass 
of verbiage before obtaining it. The last- 
named class of cultivator will, therefore, 
find it suited to his particular require- 
ments, and both the writer and publisher 
are to be congratulated in having so suc- 
cessfully attained such an objective and in 
placing such a valuable work of reference 
within the easy reach of the class of cul- 
tivator referred to, as the price is but 9d. 
per copy, post free. 

In regard to the contents, it may be men- 
tioned that the necessary operations inci- 
dental to each month of the year are 
placed before the reader in such a prac- 
tical and common-sense manner that the 
merest tyro should experience no difficulty 
in understanding what the writer wishes 
to convey, whether it is in reference to 
the preparation of the soil or the time 
when planting and sowing should be done. 
This is where the cultivators of allot- 
ments, so Many of whom have never in 
their lives before done any gardening, will 
find it so very helpful, and if the instruc- 
tions given are implicitly followed they 
eannot fail to find them of the greatest 
assistance. 

We should like to see a few omissions 
rectified if a second edition is called for. 
Tor instance, we find no mention made of 
the necessity for putting Potatoes to 
sprout in an airy as well as a light, frost- 
proof place; also of the rows of maincrop 
Peas being widely distant from éach 
other, so that the plants experience an 
abundance of sunlight and air. We also 
find no mention made of—in our opinion— 
the best of all varieties of long-rooted 
Beet—viz.,- Cheltenham Green-top—in the 
list given, Further, instructions for the 





* The Allotment Month by Month,” For the Amateur, 
Cottager, and Allotment Holder. By R. H. Crockford. 
Price 9a., post free. Edited and Published by Clarence 
Elliott, Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, . 
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transplanting of autumn-sown Onions in 
February and March have been over- 
looked. Allusion is .made to ‘this. as 
Onions are such an_ important crop. 
These are but minor omissions, and_sufti- 
cient has been said to illustrate the value 
of the treatise as a whole,, and we, there- 
fore, have much pleasure in commending 
it to the notice of those of our readers who 
cultivate their own gardens, as well as of 
those for whose special benefit it has been 
written and issued. 





BEES. 


HONEY AS FOOD. 


ARTICLES on food production, which now 
so frequently appear in the Press, exelude 
ail mention of bees and honey as if by 
general consent. Yet I fear the exclusion 
of these cognate subjects is more a matter 
of ignorance and prejudice than of design. 
It has surprised me on many occasions to 
find how general is the idea that honey is 
only a medicine, either of a healing or of 
a purgative character. That.it is a food 
of a very nourishing and digestible kind 
does not seem to be at all. commonly 
known. It is quite erroneous to imagine 
that honey, taken in reason, is disturbing 
to the stomach. It is acknowledged to re- 
quire no digestion at all. It is, therefore, 
easily assimilated by the most delicate 
constitutions, and produces both heat and 
food for the human body in the readiest 
and gentlest manner. One cannot state 
these facts too often or too emphatically. 
Of prejudice against the bee, there is 
still a super-abundance. On a certain oc- 


casion some time ago I was pressing upon’ 


the owner of a large estate, with many 
cottages and farmsteads, the direct and 
indirect value of bee-keeping, and doing 
so with every prospect of success, as I 
thought. Imagine how non-plussed I was 
when the only remark my friend made 
was the ejaculation: ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
bees kept for -anything! They’re’ so 
aggressive and dangerous.’’ Bees are 
certainly neither aggressive nor dangerous. 
As an off-set to this instance of prejudice, 
I know of three other owners of large 
estates who since the war shortage of 
food began to show itself have given 
every encouragement to bee-keeping, both 
for food and honey purposes. It is an 
odd and remarkable fact that the elass of 
people who in days gone by used to keep 
bees, and were, in fact, almost the only 
bee-keepers, can to-day scarcely be per- 
suaded to take up this simple and produc- 
tive occupation. ‘That is, the cottager and 
small-holder class. 

Much, however, is being done to dispel 
the ignorance and beat down the prejudice 
concérning our little friend the bee. DBee- 
keepers, with their store of 1917 honey, 
are looked at with jealous eye, and are 
being closely questioned about how it is 
done. These conversations have their dis- 
tinct value. Also, in some districts, recog- 
nised experts are giving lectures, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, with a -view to 
popularising the cult. Already in the 
Midlands, as a result of Staffordshire 
County Council lectures, there is a grow- 
ing desire to keep bees—a greater desire, 
unfortunately, than is likely to be satis- 
fied, either from apiaries already existing 
or from the county apiary which is in 
process of formation. 

Those who have decided to take up bees 
should lose no time in getting the promise 
of a swarm. Having got thus far, the 
beginner, if enterprising, will commence 
to make his own hive at once. It goes 
Without saying that to make bees not only 
profitable from the start, but also interest- 
ing, the owner should construct his own 
hives and work his bees himself. Of 
course, bought hives are better, but to-day 





their price is high, and home-made hives 
for a small apiary do quite well, if care- 
fully made. In any case, beginners 
should commence with only one hive of 
bees, having a second empty hive in re- 
serve. |B} Sl 84 i & Be 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Madonna Lily (l. candidum) in 
pots (Anon).—Seeing that you potted 
the bulbs last October, they should now be 
well rooted and ready for removal from 
the frame to the greenhouse, where they 
will flower in due course. Should you re- 
quire them to bloom as early as they can 
be had, a slightly warmer temperature 
than that afforded by an ordinary green- 
house—say, 60 degs. to 65 degs.—will 
answer, but beyond this we do not advise 
you to go, as this Lily is very impatient 
of great heat or hard forcing. Lilies when 
grown under glass are apt to become in- 
fested with green-fly in the points of the 
shoots. This can be kept in check by 
applying Tobacco-powder so soon as any 
of the insects are visible, but do not allow 
them to increase to any extent before 
applying the remedy, otherwise the plants 
will be spoilt. for flowering. When the 
flower-stems are developing the roots will 
need plentiful supplies of water, and a 
little weak liquid-manure given each day 
will prove beneficial. We are, of course, 
assuming that the pots are well drained, 
but if such is not the case watering must 
be done cautiously, and only when the con- 
dition of the soil indicates that moisture 
is required. 

Pelargoniums in the flower garden (Anon). 
—A good deal depends on the weather 
and the condition of the plants. If 
they have been well hardened off by ex- 
posure to the air, you may safely plant 
them out about the second week in May 
in your district. To save them through 
the winter you should lift the plants care- 
fully, shake the soil from them, trim up 
the roots, and pot up singly,..or you can 
get boxes, 4 relies deep inside, and about 
12 inches broad, and into these set the 
roots thickly, covering them well up with 
some fine soil. Pick off the coarser leaves 
only, but do not cut off the tops of the 
plants, or the branches will damp and die. 
Give each boxful a good watering. Stand 
them to partially drain, then place them 
in the room you refer to near the window, 
but frost must be excluded. It may be 
needful to place them outdoors occasion- 
ally and lightly water them. These will 
come in for planting out in the following 
May. The Calceolarias will not stand the 
winter, but you may in October take cut- 
tings, which should be dibbled’ into cold 
frames in sandy soil. These will soon 
root, and if the weather is severe protect 
them by covering up the frame with mats 
or canvas, or you may use bracken or 
stable litter, removing this when there is 
no frost. 

Ampelopsis Veitchi (syn. Vitis incon- 
stans) (S.).—You can, of course, grow 
this in such a box. as you mention, but 
you will have far more success if you plant 
it owt in the ground. Take out a hole not 
less than 3 feet square and the same in 
depth, and if the soil is heavy place 
6 inches of broken bricks, etc., in the 
bottom to act as drainage, then on this 
place some turf the Grass side down so as 
to prevent the soil getting into the drain- 
age. Over this put some loam, mixed 
with manure, up to the level of the ‘sur- 
rounding soil, and then plant the Ampe- 
lopsis. When well established it requires 
abundance of water, and mulchings of 
manure are also very beneficial. Being 
close to the wall it is very probable that 
the roots will not benefit from the rain, 
hence the reason for frequent watering, 
not in driblets, but in sufficient quantity 
to well moisten the roots. 

Pruning Jasminum nudiflorum (2. NV. 


Ferrall).—This Jasmine flowers on the 


young wood, and if pruned hard a good 
many of the blossoms would be cut away, 











unless the cutting-in was done immediately 


after flowering, The best time to prune 
is early in spring. By doing this and 
allowing the plant to have its own way 
long flowering sprays will be obtained. 
In mild seasons it often flowers in Decem- 
ber, but the usual time is from the begin- 
ning to the end of January. It should 
always have a warm, sunny aspect, 
against a-wall if possible. This Jasmine 
can be easily increased from cuttings put 
into a cold frame at any time during the 
latter part of the summer, keeping close 
and shaded till rooted. Cuttings can also 
be inserted in a_ sheltered border about 
September. They should be about 1 foot 
long, and be buried in the ground to about 
three parts their length. It can also be 
freely increased by layers. 

; FRUIT. 

Fruit-trees, etc., for wall (G. A. W.).— 
On the wall facing east we would suggest 
growing cordon Plums and Pears. On a 
wall of the length named there would be 
room for nine Pear-trees and eight Plum- 
trees in variety. If desirous of having a 
Morello Cherry, which would succeed well, 
you could in that case reduce the number 
of Pears and Plums to six and five re- 
spectively. Six very good Pears would be: 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, ~ Fondante 
d’Automne, Beurré Superfin, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Marie Louise, and Doyenné du 
Comice. Five Plums would be: Early 
Prolific, Early Transparent Gage, Bryan- 
ston Greengage, Jefferson, and Coe’s 
Golden Drop. On the long wall facing 
west you could have Roses, such as W. A. 
Richartlson or Allister Stella Gray, Cy= 
donia japonica, Ceanothus azureus, Cle- 
matis montana for early-flowering, and C. 
Jackmani and other varieties for summer 
and autumn effect, the red and yellow 
Dutch Honeysuckles, and Jasminum offi- 
cinale grandiflorum. Either or both of 
the Roses mentioned would, if planted in 
suitable compost, cover 1n course of time 
a considerable area of wall, and produce a 
profusion of bloom. (The Honeysuckles 
and Jasmine would also cover a good 
deal of space, both in regard to height and 
width. 
dwarf habit, and should be planted alter- 
nately with those referred to. 

_ VEGETABLES. 


Potato or underground Onjon (7. Hos- 
ford)—You may plant bulbs of this 
Onion at any time up to the middle of this 
month. Have a bed deeply dug and well 
manured at once, allowing the soil to settle 


down. Before planting give a heavy 
smothering of soot and stir it, in.. Then 
set out rows 9 inches apart, drawing 


shallow drills. Into these, at 9 inches 
apart, set the bulbs singly, fairly well fix- 
ing them, and then drawing the soil about 
them, but not absolutely covering them. 


Later, a little nitrate of soda dressing 


hoed in will do good. You must have the 
bed frequently hoed to keep down weeds 
and make a nice pulverised surface. The 
bulbs are ripe to pull in August or Sep- 
tember. & 
but, on the whole, they are seldom grown, 
good bulbs of large size being so easily 
obtained from seed. . 


-¢ 


SHORT REPLIES. 





K. M.—Yhere is no need to pot the 


Yucca, as, if well rooted, you can plant it» 


at once in the garden of your new resi- 
dence. 
—+A. D. I. L.—The best plant for such 
a purpose would~be, Ficus repens. 
Hf.—(1) Stand the plants on the _ shelf 
marked A, and train then’ cordon fashion 
up the roof. (2) No; if you use such 
manure you must be prepared for an attack 
of fungus, which the wood will generate. 
A, P.—See article on ‘* October- 
flowering Chrysanthemums,’’ in our issue 
of April 6th, page 159. W. M. Crow- 
foot.—We fear you will not be able to grow 
the Lima Bean, as it never ripens more 
than a portion of its pods in the climate 
of Paris, never ripening there at all in 
cold, damp seasons. Only in warm coun- 
tries can it be grown with any success. 














The other subjects are of a more 


Leave it as it is until you move. 


an 





Some persons like these Onions, 


at least, for many years 
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WHAT I NOTICED TO-DAY (APRIL a4 


(1) THar Primula cashmeriana, planted in 
a flat bed, decidedly damp, in front of a 
double-flowering Peach, looks very pretty, 
and has seeded itself. The white form 


“appears more vigorous and numerous than 


the lilac one. (2) That a very pretty 
effect is made by Anemone blanda, bright 
full blue, some self-sown Iberises, chalk 
white, and an old cottage-garden Ane- 
mone, with bright searlet; semi-double 
flowers, growing together under Magnolia 
Lennei in a sunny bed near the west wall 
of the house. Red, white, and blue—a 
good augury come by chance. (3) That 
some Lenten MHellebores, . sent from 
Lemoine, Nancy (and all honour to him 
for his pluck in carrying on under pre- 
sent circumstances), in February, are 
growing very strongly, and seem to have 
taken division (into small, square blocks) 
and the journey quite unconcernedly. 
Seedling forms, some of them were ex- 
tremely pretty in flower, and they bloomed 


_well, too. "Three had bright violet-purple 


specks on a white ground. (4) That if 
you have very little labour available, 
Grass edgings are a nightmare. All ours 
are one mss of Celandine, and this will 
seed all over the borders, and is most 
difficult to extract from permanent plants. 
Resolved that Grass verges come up forth- 
with and we do without any edgings but 
London Pride, Thrift, Aubrietias, Gen- 
tiana, etc., till after the war. And then— 
I have a fine invention in this line to 
spring on the world; quick, easy, cheap, 


everlasting, not so very ugly. (5) That 
Colchicum Decaisnei, which, with its 
pale-pink flowers, like large Crocuses, 


coming in October to November, is my 
favourite of its delightful family, partly 
because you may get six or more flowers 
from one bulb, is very capricious and 
loathes disturbance. It was doing well 
pressed down so close to the edge of a 
Grass walk that the mowing machine 
threatened its leaves (it walked down 
there from higher up in the bed), so I 
moved it last July in a clump, without 
breaking the soil round it at all. Its 
temper rose immediately, no flowers in 
October or November, and now only three 
sulky leaves, while these are nearly a 


foot from where it was planted, and are 


again close 


Bath. 


to the Grass.—M. I. W., 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Pruning Roses.—‘ W.'s*? remarks (p. 
157) about pruning all Roses in the early 
winter, instead of in March or April, ought 


to put an end to that apparently silly prac- | 


tice. I wonder if it will. I have always— 
pruned early. My 
Rose-growing friends said I was totally 
wrong, but I know that some of them now 


adopt my methods.—E- C. Buxton. 


Sophoras (syn. Edwardsia).—I. was 
pleased to hear of the success of these at 
Castle Lough, in Tipperary. The warm 
Trish soil accounts for the difference, as in 
cold soils the wood does not ripen. They 
are very handsome shrubs, but failures 
after many years settle their fate in my 
In the same county south of the 
Downs and also near the sea in sandy or 





_ free soil they would thrive.—wW., Sussex. 


Novelty seeking.—In the rush for novel- 
ties among annuals purity of strain is 


often lost. 
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Good examples of this I had 
in two or three cases last season, the 
worst being with seed sown as Godetia 
Lady Albemarle. This produced a large 
percentage of badly-coloured, washy 
blooms, instead of the clear, satiny-rose 
ones which are its chief attraction, these 
badly - coloured flowers spoiling what 
would otherwise have been a_ telling 
group.—P. T. 


Draba Sundermanni.—This, I think, is 
one of the daintiest of its race. The tiny, 
white flowers, suspended from ‘the tips of 
the slender stems, are perhaps insignifi- 
cant as flowers go; but their diminutive 
elegance is accentuated by the beautiful 
mats of foliage from which they spring. 
This latter is of a soft, refreshing green, 
so fine in texture that it resembles a pad 
of Moss. Yet, despite this cool-looking 
verdure, this little Draba delights in full 
sun and exposure.—A. T. J. 


Night-blooming flowers (GarpeNING, 
March 2nd, page 103).—To the interesting 
list given by ‘‘ Woodbastwick ’? I should 
like to add the Nottingham Catchfly 
(Silene nutans) and its close ally S. dubia. 
The former, with its pure-white petals, 
makes perhaps a more striking show as 
dusk deepens than the yellow-flowered S. 
dubia, but both are delightfully fragrant. 
I have some seeds of both that are wel- 
come to those who care to send a stamped 
envelope.—C. BH. Satmon, Pilgrim’s Way, 
Reigate. 


The Cherry Plum (Prunus cerasifera) 
and its varieties.—I have ‘had much 
pleasure this spring from these. The 
purple, found by Mons. Pissard, is now 
known to be a form of the Cherry Plum. 
I read of the fruits ripening, ‘but 
never ‘saw one worth eating. The fruit is 
inferior to the pretty Mirabelle of Eastern 
France. In lists there is some confusion 
between the two. I tried it as a fence 
plant, and found it worthless. The Quick 
is far better, and some of the new North 
American Thorns promise to be good 
fence plants.—W. 


English name for Rhododendron.—May 
I point out that a worse name than Rose- 
bay as an English equivalent for Rhodo- 
dendron could scarcely have been sug- 
gested, as it is already used in standard 
works on British flora, such as Bentham 
and Hooker, for Epilobium angustifolium. 
The same objection applies to recent at- 
tempts to call Crucianella Crosswort, a 
hame which has long been applied to 
Galium cruciatum. Unless English names 
are carefully. chosen and have some 
authority behind them, they cannot lead 
to anything but confusion.—L. J. Rocers, 
6, Hollin Lane, Leeds. 





Kew Gardens.—I visited Kew Gardens 
on Monday, April Sth. The groups of 
Magnolias, Cherries, and Double Peaches 
were. very beautiful, -a group — of 
Amelanchier canadensis at once arresting 
attention. Large masses of the Appenine 
Anemone were lovely, and some fine trees 
about 380 feet high of Arbutus Menziesii 
were just coming into bloom; also Andro- 


‘meda’ formosa. Heaths were _ pretty. 
Camellia japonica and Corylopsis Will- 


mottz were blooming freely. The foliage 
of the larger trees, the bursting buds and 
blossoms, and freshness of the Grass be- 


neath, make Kew, to my mind, a paradise 
after nearly two years at the front.—B. M. 


it 


Primula Rufa.—In gardens where P. 
Forresti proves disappointing the subject 
of this note may be grown instead.  P. 
Rufa, also a Chinese species, is in general 


appearance, leaf-fragrance, colour, and 
form practically identical with P. For- 


resti; but in habit it is quite distinct. 
Instead of asking for a dry, cool place in 
half shade, P. Rufa revels in baking sun- 
shine, and is never so happy as when 
placed between limestone rocks in full ex- 
posure. The flower-heads are opening 
their beautiful yellow blossoms now 
(early April), and they will appear in suc- 
cession well into summer. Well-estab- 
lished plants make large clumps, and do 
not’ appear to require breaking up.— 
DN Re 

The yellow Sweet Violet.—The yellow 
Violet is now in flower with me, and is 
distinctly pretty and interesting. It is a 
true Violet, and the colour is a_ real 
yellow, rather near the shade of William 
Allan Richardson Rose, or a trifle paler, 
and just that type of yellow. The spur of 
each blossom shades off violet colour, but 
otherwise the yellow is quite pure all 
over. In habit and size it is just like the 
wild Violet, and the flowers are just as 
sweet. It is a rapid grower, and seeds 
about freely in my soil. I saw the plant 
offered a good many years ago, and 
ordered it with a certain amount of 
doubt; but, to. my surprise, it turned out 
a really yellow Violet.—CLaRENcre ELLiorr, 
Stevenage. 





From Ashbourne.—I am _ growing on 
some curious natural crosses of the 


smaller Willows found in the heart of 
Sweden. It was said of Maw that he was 
driven mad in attempting to define the 
various Crocus species. I wonder if the 
same could be said of anyone endeavour- 
ing to collect the various Willow and 
Spruce natural hybrids. One misses one’s 
visits abroad to the various nurserymen— 
always something new to see, learn, and 


collect. Syringa Giraldi, a species intro- 
duced some years ago by Sprenger, of 


Italy, is now in bloom. The flowers are 
soft mauvy-lilac in colour, and it bears 
many trusses of its fragrant flowers long 
before the hybrids come in. Of course, 
the flowers are not large; but it is an 
interesting species. Osmanthus Delavayi 
is, and has been, covered with its 
numerous fragrant flowers, and it grows 
larger year by year. One of the best of 
the beautiful. things where it thrives, it 
requires a sunny bank and a good rich 
loam.—hicH. H. BEAMISH. 


The Centianella (Gentiana acaulis) not 
flowering (page 148).—In warm summers 
is apt to suffer. I have had many 
failures as edgings, but have had none 
since I put the plant on a dry wall with 
a sandstone block above and below the 
roots. This plan saves the plant from 
accidents or drought. A calcareous soil 
is essential if one would have the lovely 
edgings seen in Irish gardens.—W. 

—— In reference to the inquiry about 
this plant in a recent issue, I failed to get 
it to bloom satisfactorily in my early ex- 
periences with it, the usual result being 
odd flowers and a few blind ones. I now 
find, however, that it invariably flowérs 
well if planted tightly in fairly good soil 
(better if limy, but not absolutely essen- 
tial) in an open, sunny. position, care 
being taken that it is not encroached on 
or overgrown by neighbouring plants, and 
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watered after flowering for three or four 
weeks if it happens to be dry weather, 
as it frequently is at that period of the 
year. It also helps the plants if the dead 
flower-heads are cut off so that they have 





not the seeds to support—T. A. L., 
Middlesbrough. 
Lavatera Olbia and L. thuringiaca.— 


May I point out that your illustration of a 
Lavatera, in the issue of March 380th, 
page 147, is not, I believe, L. Olbia, nor 
is the true L. thuringiaca—a name you 
give as synonymous—the same as L. 
Olbia. I. Olbia I have grown for many 
years, and many years’ago my stock was 
confirmed as L. Olbia at the Kew Herba- 
rium, and I believe I have verified the 
name there myself. Unfortunately, the 
nomenclature of some of the Malvace is 
very confused. There are three distinct 
plants that have been named kL. Olbia, 
and three distinct plants that have been 


named L. thuringiaca. It is the L. Olbia 
of Linnzeus and the L. thuringiaca of Lin- 
neus that must be retained. ‘These 


plants are quite different. L. Olbia, as 1 
understand it, 
figure in the Botanical Magazine (tab. 
517) under the ‘name L. thuringiaca, while 
your illustration might well represent the 
true L. thuringiaca. Lavatera Olbia may 
quite correctly be called a shrub, while L. 
thuringiaca is distinctly herbaceous. It 
is so described by Linnzus in his ‘‘ Species 
Plantarum.’ Your illustration  repre- 
sents the herbaceous plant, and the figure 
in the Botanical Magazine clearly por- 
trays the shrub.—R. IRwin LyNcH. 

Two beautiful peat-loving shrubs.— 
Pieris floribunda and P. japonica are two 
old and well-known garden-shrubs, but 
they might well be grown on a more ex- 
tended scale than at present, for wherever 
Rhododendrons grow they may be ex- 
pected to succeed. They are perfectly 
hardy, and flower early. P. floribunda is 
a dense-growing bush, 38 feet to 5 feet high, 
of rounded habit, well furnished to the 
eround with branches. The white flowers 
are borne in erect panicles, each usually 
2 inches or 4 inches long, and they open 
in March, and often last through the 
greater part of April. P. japonica is a 
Japanese shrub, growing from 4 feet to 
9 feet in height. During March and April 
it bears large, semi-pendent panicles of 
white flowers. Of the two, this is the 
more. ornamental, and it is difficult to 
imagine a more beautiful object than a 
well-grown and well-flowered bush. Both 
sueceed in light, moist, peaty soil, or in 
light loam free from lime; soil rich in 
humus, such as that found in woods, usu- 
ally forming an ideal rooting medium. 
Although seedling plants grow slowly for 
the first few years, they usually form 
better specimens than those raised by 
other means. Layered branches can be 
used for propagation if seeds are’ unob- 
tainable or if large plants are required 
quickly.—D. 

Campanula R. B,. Loder.—A few years 
ago when paying a visit to Mr. Reginald 
Prichard’s nursery, he told me that he 
had a double form of Campanula pusilla 
Miss Willmott. As I was the introducer 
of Campanula Miss Willmott (I was not 
the raiser, it came to me from the late 
Mr. Andrew Kingsmill), the idea of a 
double variety of that fine plant greatly 
interested me, and eventually I carried 
off one of the only two plants that Mr. 
Prichard had. I have been well pleased 
with my purchase, for it has turned out 
a plant of great charm. It is a little 
taller than the variety Miss Willmott and 
a trifle more erect in habit. The bells are 
of much the same pretty pale lJavender- 
blue; but in shape are more like deep 
saucers than bells, and the whole plant is 
perhaps a trifle compacter and stay-at- 





is well represented by a. 
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home in habit. It does not ramble quite 
so freely, and yet is not in any way a shy 
plant. When it flowered here for the first 
time I was struck by its beauty. It has 
been named Campanula R. B. Loder, and 
has received an Award of Merit from the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Fortunately, it is a really 
good grower, and so may soon find its way 
into general cultivation. As a plant for 
the rock garden, the flowers are spoilt by 
being semi-double. — CLARENCE HLLIoTT, 
Stevenage. 


Cryptomeria japonica.—I cannot but 
think that there is a misprint in ‘‘ W.’s”’ 
note about this fine tree (page 157). He 
says it ‘‘only thrives in the extreme 
south at Fota.’’ In the ‘‘ Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’? Messrs. Elwes and 
Henry give the dimensions of many speci- 
mens in many parts of the United King- 
dom, the tallest being at Hempsted in 
Kent, measuring in 1905 80 feet in height, 
with a girth of’8 feet. 
(Wigtownshire) the largest specimen is at 
Castle Kennedy, which in 1905 stood 
56 feet high, with a girth of 6 feet 7 inches. 
It is not likely to prove a profitable timber 
tree in this country, where Thuja plicata 
gigantea) forms wood of a _ superior 
quality at a faster rate; but there is no 
difficulty in raising it from seed and culti- 
vating it for ornament.—Herpsert Max- 
wet, Monreith. 


The remarks of cw. Sussex,’ in 
April 6th,» page 157, about Grypto- 
meria japonica have astonished me and 
various friends who have admired its 
great beauty ae “Ww. is evidently a 
lover of natural beauty, so what is 
wrong with ae Cryptomeria? I have 
two trees, about 50 feet high, and of 
ereat vigour. Like all other Conifers 
here, the roots are on the surface, 
and cannot go down into the soil because 
there is hardly any. Consequently, the 
roots extend to about the height of the 
tree. Perhaps ‘‘W.’’ has grown it where 
there is plenty of soil; and the roots then 
go down instead of trailing on the sur- 
face?. A lot of small branches and foliage 
die down in the winter and collect round 
the tree—no doubt, a natural manure. 
We do not object to Ferns, and various 
other Conifers losing their foliage, so why 
should not the Cryptomeria do the same? 
I remember being told by a very good gar- 
dener that he had planted all sorts of 
Conifers, and given them deep and good 
soil. They did not succeed, and were 
liable to be blown out of the ground. He 
came here, and said my success was no 





doubt due to the excellent soil! — 
BH. Cuartes Buxton, Coed Derw, Beitws- 
y-Coed. 


—— In reference to ‘‘ W.’s”’ note, in 
April 6th of GaRDENING, regarding Crypto- 
meria japonica elegans, may I say a few 
words? ‘‘ W.’ says Cryptomeria japonica 
elegans is ‘‘a poor, ugly, and tender 
variety, one of those nursery sports which 
prove a disfigurement to the garden.’’ 
Fortunately, mine does not bear such a 
bad reputation. It is neither tender, ugly, 
nor a disfigurement to the garden, and its 
autumn and winter colouring is the ad- 
miration of everybody. It has _ stood 
30 degs. of frost and sometimes wind over 
30 miles an hour, It is planted on a hill 
148 feet high, on clay soil. It is about 
nine years old, and is 8 feet high and 
4 feet through, and every deaf to the 
ground perfect. It is not nearly so tender 
as Dimosphanthus Mandschuricus vyarie- 
gatus, Libocedrus Doniana (Thuya), or 
even the hardy Palm, Chameerops trachy- 
carpus excelsa, all of which I grow. Of 
course, one cannot grow many of the trees 
and shrubs grown at Fota; but many 
trees will stand a much colder climate 
than people are aware if properly planted 


good loamy, well-drained soil’’? 


generally reliable—while the majority pay 


In this county. 
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and attended to in their young state. | 


will amply justify what I say.—C. D. 
LANGwortuy, Vhe Fuchsias, 
Surrey. 
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LILIBS FOR ORDINARY GARDEN ~~ 


SOILS. 
Is not the above title to ‘‘ W. T.’s’’ note, 
at page 18 of GARDENING, a little opposed 


Claygate, 


al 





to the concluding recommendation that the _ 


Lilies enumerated should be ‘given a 
Lilies 
that succeed in “‘ordinary garden soils” 
are very few—candidum, croceum, davyurti- 


cum, and chalcedonicum being the more 


for a good soil mixture in conjunction 
with a position well suited to their needs. 
This latter is, indeed, often enough, as 
vitally important to permanent success, as 
any. consideration of soil. Soil, indeed, 


of a special character may be “introduced — 


anywhere as the planter may decide; but ~ 
it in no sense provides or compensates for 
a non-existent atmosphere, the presence of 
which may mean all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Were all our 
hardy. Lilies as accommodating generally 
as 


4 


L. Henryt and endowed with a like con- — 


stitution, Lilies would be the common- 
places of the garden, and not the choice, 
rare, and fascinating things they really 
are. 
grown kind there is a marked difference 
of vigour, freedom of flowering, .and 
colour-effect in diverse classes of soil and | 
position. For stature and good colour 
combined, a stiffish loam that is uniformly 


*Byen with this vigorous and easily- — 


cool or moist ahd a partially shaded posi- — 


tion suit it best, the shade adding materi- 
ally to the longevity of the display. In 
a planting made a year or two ago a few 
dozen bulbs were grouped with Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, the latter also 
forming a rather generous foreground, 


4 


/ 


shade being provided from noon onwards ~ 


by trees, chiefly Oak. In a considerable 
depth of stiff loam, to which leaf-mould 


and grit were freely added at planting- — 


time, this fine Lily has been a marked 
success, its association with the Hy-_ 


drangea, which coincides with it in time — 
of flowering, making as good a garden ~ 


picture as could well be desired. Years — 


ago, writing of Lilies, I referred to the , 
“‘root-companionship of — 


value.of the 
plants,’? having in mind how much better — 
Lilies invariably thrive when ‘grouped — 


among Azaleas or Rhododendrons, uae 4 


necessary conditions being also present. 
Working on this principle, I have since | 


freely planted Lilies in association with a i 


variety of plants—Ferns, like Onoclea, — 
Struthiopteris, . Osmunda, and many 
shrubs—with the happiest results. 


An - 
‘association which has given unbounded ~ 
pleasure consists of Iris Snow Queen, I. — 


Kempferi in variety, and the graceful — 


Lilium Grayi, in varying beautiful shades — ‘ 
of colour. Catering for the special needs 
of Iris Kempferi, the Lily’s requirements — 


were met exactly. The Lily is both good — 
and permanent, and particularly welcome ~ 


in consequence. Returning again to L. 
Henryi, one finds it do differently mn 
either common garden soil or fine peat—_ q 
that in particular beloved of the Heath — 


tribe—and in both there is no real suc- — 


cess. In the first, indeed, there is soon 
seen deterioration; in the fine peat, 
stature, colour, and increase are alwayadd 
lacking. This good garden Lily belongs — 
to the stem-rooting class, and the bulbs — 
being large, they should be planted deeply 
—8 inches or so—if for no other reason 
than that deep planting, conducing to 
stem-rooting in proportionate degree, also 
promis increased vigour of growth. 


X 
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with leaves in whorls, the thick, fleshy, ; fragrant of Lilles, ivory-white internally 


‘ 
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Litium Hansonr has been peculiarly 
happy in strong loam and Jeaf-mould asso- 
ciated with Struthiopteris and Onoclea 
sensibilis, the uniformly cool soil so agree- 
able to the Ferns’ named suiting it well. 
The fresh, green groundwork of the 
Ferns, too, constitutes for it an admir- 
able setting, a belt of Scotch Firs and 
other trees affording shelter from north 
and east. Partial shade is also near at 
hand, and while this Lily cannot be re- 
garded as one of the most brilliant from 
the colour point of view, it is certainly 
seen to good advantage in the circum- 
stances named. It is welcome, too, for its 


early coming, and it has a distinct bear- 


ing of its own. Following hard on the 
heels of L. pyrenaicum, no member of the 
genus of equal stature—4 feet to 5 feet— 
is anything like so early. Then its fine 
constitution and absence of fastidiousness 
should commend it to all who would have 
a really reliable Lily. A true Martagon, 


Lathyrus grandiflorus. 


deep-yellow petals recurve somewhat less 
than some, the unopened buds arching out 
on stiflish peduncles not unlike the globes 
used for electric lights. In any case it is 
a Lily to plant, and that freely. Another 
Lily of unequalled merit and exceptional 
garden value is 

L. REGALE, a Chinese species first distri- 
buted as L. myriophyllum. A trumpet 


| 


Lily of rare beauty, it is alone in the good | 


attributes of constitution, reliability, 
flower effect, amenability to good culture, 
and the ease and abundarce with which 
it may be reproduced from seeds. Seed- 
lings often bloom when only two years 
old; at three years old the flowering is 
much more common. As the species pro- 
duces seeds abundantly there need be no 
long wait before big displays result in 
any garden that has once taken up its 


-right below. 


cultivation. A planting of not very 
promising looking bulbs made two and a 
half years ago, and of which only three 
of a dozen flowered feebly in the first 
year, has since made up for lost time by 
doubling the number of growths and the 
strength of the best, which last year 
reached 5 feet high. It flowers in July, 
and one of the most encouraging of signs 
the. gardener could have is the way even 
weakly stems retain their leaves’ to 
ground level till quite late in the season, 
Any species of Lily which does this is 
making itself at home; in other. words, 
its basal root activity is beyond dispute, 


generous depth of prepared soil, with a 
moderately cool root-run have been the 
chief factors to success in the instance I 
have named. WH. H. JENKINS, 

















LATHYRUS GRANDIFLORUS 
(LARGE-FLOWERED PERENNIAL PEA). 
Ir is remarkable that, while certain annual 
species of Lathyrus, e.g., L. odoratus, has 
given rise to colour varieties galore, to say 
nothing of developments in other direc- 
tions, the majority of perennial kinds have 
done little or nothing in this respect, de- 
spite the fact that not a few of them have 


y 1 aay y rar. ‘ re Mh- 
even though for the moment it cannot be stip pee la 63 BOs cn Naam Aa : 
seen. For the group named a bed of soil] * fa ney ea irae ae Ge pak 
2} feet deep was formed, strong loam introduction, is a case in point, and, so fat 


as I am aware, no variety does or has 
ever existed. Should there be such an one 
I should be pleased to hear of it. Such 
matters apart, however, the species is good 
enough alone, though it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether a sufficiently free use is 
made of so excellent a subject or whether 
its good attributes are known to the 
majority of those who garden with the 
best hardy plants. To those who do not, 
the accompanying illustration will afford a 
good idea of the habit and flower freedom 
of the plant which, earlier to bloom than 
the majority of perennial kinds, has a finer 
effect than the rest because of a denser 
habit than they and the inclination to 
blossom from almost every leaf-axil. In 
these respects the species is unequalled. 

In point of size, too, the flowers individu- 
ally are not equalled by those of any other, 
while the bright rosy-crimson colour of an 
intenser hue in the upper part of the flower 
than elsewhere makes for good display. 
Three feet to 6 feet in height—the maxi- 
mum very much a question of soil depth, 
position, and long tenure of the ground— 
the species is suited to trailing positions 
on banks, or it may be given high-up 
places in the bolder rock gardens, show- 
ing to great advantage in either. A de- 
crepit or dead Portugal Laurel or shrub of 
like branching habit might be beautified 
presently by planting the Pea about its 
base, and other ways of using it will sug- 
gest themselves. It is not, however, a 
plant to be always meddling with, and, 
disliking frequent disturbance, is only seen 
at its best when thoroughly established 
and happy. As to soil it is not fastidious, 
though best in a rather deep, cool loam. 
It may be increased by division any time 
from October to March, preferably, how- 
ever, during the early autumn months. 

EH. H. JENKINS. 


being the chief, with an addition of leaf- 
mould, peat, decayed manure, and sand. 
The position, a moderately cool one for 
the roots, is shaded somewhat by near-by 
Oaks. L. regale is. one of the most 





THH HOOP PETTICOAT AND CYCLA- 


MEN FLOWERED DAFFODILS 
NATURALISED. 


I HAvE long been of opinion that these 
charming little Daffodils would be hap- 
pier growing among herbage than in the 
bare ground. Circumstances must, how-: 
ever, be favourable—soil, situation, and 
character of Grass must be in harmony 
with their needs. It is useless to expect 
permanent vigour in these miniature 
Daffodils when planted in heavy land on 
the level where they are invaded by the 
coarse-rooted Grasses which are so pro- 
minent in low-lying situations. That 
they can be induced to do well among 
Grass is proved by their condition at 
Wisley. A Grass mound is covered with 
them, and they evidently find the condi- 
tions favourable to their well-being. 
When a hardy plant increases it is a sure 
sign that the soil and position sult At 
The Hoop Petticoat Daffodil has not only 
evidently made up its mind to live and 
increase in its present position, but is ex- 
tending. It is appearing here and there 
ona grassy slope of some extent, and I ven- 
ture to assert that whoever passes over 


for the most part, and ruddy purple with- 
out, after the manner of L. Browni. A 
stem-rooting kind, it should be planted 
deeply. The group named is mulched 
each winter with leaf-mould, loam, and 
manure in equal parts. L. regale has a 
disappointingly small bulb, and, save that 
it is more acutely conical in form, may 
be described as a miniature L. giganteum. 
Curiously, a solitary bulb planted at the 
same time as the above for observation, in 
a dry heath-like soil, has never exceeded 
2 feet high, and has not yet given me a 
flower. Yet it retains its leaves till the 
arrival of frost, which shows it is all 
A reputed limestone plant 
naturally, experience points to the fact 
that it is perfectly happy in a well-nigh 
lime-free soil. Indeed, I lean to the view 
that a well-selected position, and a 
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that Grass land in twenty years’ time 
will find it spangled with this charming 
little Daffodil. Without doubt, it has be- 
come thoroughly naturalised. It must 
not, however, be taken for granted that 
this can be done in all pasture land. If 
I were to attempt to establish it in this 
way the bulbs would eventually dwindle 
and die out. The natural herbage with 
me is coarse and gross, too rank for any- 
thing except the old double and one or two 
other strong-habited kinds; but within 
half a mile of me there is a bit of pasture 
on a slope where I am certain these minia- 
ture Daffodils, Scilla sibirica and S. bi- 
folia, Gentiana verna, G. acaulis, and 
some other dwarf-habited things would 
thrive simply because the soil is light, 
very well drained, and the Grass is fine 
in character. There is, I know, plenty of 
such situations which should be taken ad- 
vantage of for naturalising the more deli- 
cate-rooted bulbous plants. 

NARCISSUS CYCLAMINEUS is growing, and 
is evidently thoroughly established under 
similar conditions. One thriving colony 
is at the foot of flowering shrubs, and 
many of the plants have pushed up 
through a natural carpet of Moss, which 
has a very nice appearance. To all in- 
tents and purposes these little Daffodils 
are naturalised at Wisley, and in all pro- 
bability they will increase from year to 
year. An interesting fact in connection 
with this N. cyclamineus is that some 
curious natural hybrids have appeared. 
One of these hybrid forms is certainly dis- 
tinct and pretty. J. CORNHILL. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Culture of Delphiniums.—The culture of 
Delphiniums is simple, and the results 
out of all proportion to the slight amount 
of care necessary. ,They thrive in almost 
any position. The soil may be a rich, 
friable loam, which suits them well; but 
any soil, even hot and sandy, if well 
watered dnd manured, will give excellent 
results. Dig deeply—trenching is better— 
add plenty of well-rotted manure, and 
plant about 23 feet apart. Placed in 
lines, as a background to a border, or in 
groups of, say, three plants at intervals, 
the effect of Delphiniums is exceedingly 
fine. They look well in beds, also, 
arranged at the same distance apart each 
way. They are grand grown in large 
groups of separate colours, and may be 
associated with shrubs with great ad- 
vantage, succeeding well in shrubberies 
because of their robustness. They are 
most effective planted with white flowers, 
especially with Miss Lingard Phlox 
or Lilium candidum. A succession of 
flowers May be expected from spring to 
late autumn, especially if the spikes which 
have done flowering early be cut off; 
fresh growth will then be produced which 
will give blossom. Copious watering in 
summer will be attended by increased size 
of spike and flower; in fact, in seasons of 
prolonged drought, water is absolutely a 
necessity on many soils if the varieties 
are to exhibit themselves in their true 
size and beauty of flower and spike. 'Top- 
dressing is recommended on certain soils, 
instead of the bare surface of the ground 
being left exposed to the’ sun. Some of 
the neater dwarf alpine and other hardy 
plants may be utilised to plant between 
and around Delphiniums. Coal asilfes 
strewh over the crowns will protect the 
plants from slugs through winter and 
spring.—J..W. Hiuiorr,. Pittsburg, U.S. 
Success with Tulipa Kaufmanniana.— 
One of My many failures is this distinct 
early Tulip. The remedy may be found 
in Mr. Dyke’s note in The Garden of 
April 6 :— 
In good soil, and if the bulbs are 
planted 1 foot or even more below the 
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surface, they may be relied upon to 
go on increasing and flowering well 
from year to year, and a group of 
them on a sunny day in March is, in- 
deed a beautiful sight. The widely 
open flowers resemble nothing so much 
as Water Lilies, with their yellow 
centres and white tips to the petals. 
When the flowers are closed, they are 
very various, for the outer segments 
are backed with scarlet or pink or 
grey-blue, or, indeed, with any inter- 
mediate shade. Some forms of this 
Tulip are wholly yellow and others 
wholly scarlet. The latter come true 
from seed and are also given to pro- 
ducing some stems that bear two 
flowers.—W. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


HPACRISES. 

IT was pleasing to read on page 112 of a 
nice lot of Epacrises haying been shown at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on February 25th. Time was when 
these beautiful winter and early spring 
flowering plants were universally grown. 
Now, however, in common with a great 
number of hard-wooded plants, they have 
almost disappeared from gardens. ‘The 
true species are comparatively few, but 
there is a great number of garden forms, 
ranging in colour from white to crimson. 
At one time new varieties were frequently 
raised and distributed, but the latest group 
of which I have any knowledge was sent 
out by Messrs. Veitch, and formed the sub- 
ject of a coloured plate in The Garden for 
July 26th, 1884. The flowers were charm- 
ing and formed a delightful picture, but I 
question if they are now to be obtained. 
The varieties were Her Majesty, Diadem, 
Princess Beatrice, and The Premier. In 
the latter 70’s of the last century au 
Epacris with double flowers was intro- 
duced from Australia, and aroused a good 
deal of interest. It was then known as 
Hpacris onosméefiora fiore pleno, but now 
the correct name is said to be H. pur- 
purascens flore pleno. This was sent out 
in the early 80’s, and at first was in con- 
siderable demand, but the taste for it soon 
declined. In a state of nature the Wpa- 
erises in Australia take the place of the 
Heaths in South Africa. In other respects 
they also resemble each other, for the cul- 
tural requirements are, much about the 
same, needing as they do careful attention 
at all seasons. Cuttings of both take a 
good while to root, and some three years 
are necessary to obtain good flowering 
examples in 5-inch pots. The most suit- 
able compost is peat and sand, the peat 
being pulled to pieces with the hand. Good 
drainage and firm potting are very neces- 
sary, care at the same time being taken 
not to bury the ball of earth deeper than 
it was before. A very important matter 
when repotting is to see that the ball is 
fairly moist, as if too dry it is practically 
impossible to water it in a satisfactory 
manner afterwards. Both Epacrises and 
Cape Heaths require a free circulation of 
air, while they resent too much fire-heat. 

PRropaGatTion.—The most satisfactory 
way to obtain Hpacrises is to leave the 
propagation to those nurserymen who 
make a speciality of such subjects, and 
purchase a few plants, established in 5-inch 
pots and set with flower-buds. When the 
blooms are over, the shoots should be cut 
back hard, and in a sunny greenhouse if 
they are not overwatered, but frequently 
sprayed over the tops, they will quickly 
break into growth. When this takes place 
any plants that need repotting should be 
attended to, and all may be subjected to 
an increased amount of warmth and mois- 
ture, with plenty of air and sunshine. The 
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object of this is to obtain good, strong 
growths which will flower well. Gradually 
hardened off, they may be stood out of 
doors by August, but, of course, must be 
removed under glass before the nights get 
too cold. There are a few kinds of a 
spreading habit of growth, with flowers 
more or less pendulous, and borne in late 
spring or early summer. HWxamples of this 
group are Hclipse, grandiflora, and 
miniata. ‘These do not need so severe 
pruning after the blossoms are over as do - 
the earlier - flowering, upright - growing 
sorts. K. R. W. 


* LILINS IN POTS. 
THE most popular of Lilies for pots is, un- 
doubtedly, L. longiflorum. Very few 
flowers would be so much missed by the 
florists as this Lily, which is obtainable 
during a great portion of the year, is con- 
sidered indispensable in the making of 
wreaths and crosses, and is one of, if not 


the finest, things for decoration at this — 


time of year when cut with long stems. 
When well grown the foliage is of a deep, 
lustrous green, which shows up the ex- 
quisite purity of the blooms to the greatest 
advantage. I do not know whether L.. 
Harrisi is so extensively grown nowadays 
as was the case some twenty years ago. 
The greater portion of the flowers that 
have come into my hands from Covent 
Garden has been the old form of which 
Harrigi is simply a variety mainly dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it throws up a 
secondary crop of flowers which, although 
not so large as those first produced, are 
useful. It is a good thing for men with 
a local trade, as it furnishes a better suc- 
cession, but the typical form is bolder, and 
for that reason is more favoured by mar- 
ket growers who want to clear a house 
and refill at once. I fancy that there are 
several forms of L. Harrisi which vary in 
the size of the flowers, and the inclination 
to produce a succession of bloom. In some — 
instances the flowers are very narrow. 
Soil and situation where they are grown in 
quantity for this country may be the cause 


of this variation. Not only is L. longi- — a 


florum the most useful, but it is-not ex- 


celled in beauty by any other member of | 


the family. This species and the old white 
Lily of our gardens are my favourite 
kinds. They may be inferior in splendour 
to L. auratum, while the warm tintssof L. 
speciosum or the delicate beauty of L. 
Krameri may be preferred by some, but I 
do not know of two flowers that can excel 
these two Lilies in purity, refinement of 
form, and grace of growth. The pity is 
that they are not reliable in the open air. 
I doubt if there is anything more pleasing 
in the way of a floral display than a large 
house filled with L. longiflorum, such as 
may be seen in the London market gardeus, . 
eyery plant in perfect health and forming 
a solid mass of verdure with innumerable 
flowers and buds. In recent years the 
Mavonné Lity (Lilium candidum) has 
been taken in hand by market men, and 
many private growers have recognised its 
worth for early blooming in pots. Grown 
in this way, protected from weather 


changes, it seems to escape the attacks of — 


the disease which in late years has marred 
the worth of this Lily for the open air, In. 
one respect this Lily demands exceptional 
treatment, in that it must be potted much 
earlier than other kinds. L. longiflorum, 
L. speciosum, and others may be potted as 
late as November with a fair prospect of- 
success, but L. candidum must be in its 
blooming quarters by September if strength 


is to be retained. This species does not 
appear to need any rest, and, as your | 


readers generally know, it is in leaf when 
other kinds are dormant, therefore it 
should be potted almost as soon as the 


/ 
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foliage dies off after blooming, in which 
case the roots are travelling freely round 
the sides of the pots by the close of the 
year and the plants are in the best condi- 
tion to respond to the influence of a gentle 
forcing temperature. When this Lily is 
grown for conservatory or room decoration 
the bulbs will remain in good flowering 
condition for several years, and they may 
remain in the same pots without change of 
soil for a couple of seasons if given 
nourishment when growing, but if they 
are cut with long stems the bulbs will need 
a rest of one year. Some growers simply 
. eut the blooms without foliage for wiring 
up for wreaths, in which case there is no 
loss of vitality; on the contrary, cutting 
_ the blooms as soon as developed seems to 
throw strength into the foliage. I can re- 
commend this Lily for early blooming 
under glass in cool greenhouses. It is as 
satisfactory grown in this way, as it is, in 
a general way, unreliable in the open air. 
Even if not subjected to artificial warmth 
the plants will come along steadily in a 
cool house, and are sure to be fine in 
foliage, and the flowers will be excellent. 
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true grace of growth is not displayed in 
this manner, but grown as above men- 
tioned the base of the plant is furnished 
with foliage right down to the pots, and 
these smaller growths, arching over, im- 
part a natural appearance such as it should 
present when it has been thoroughly estab- 
lished in the open ground and is growing 
with native freedom. I have grown L. 
auratum in the same way, and had the 
bulbs in good condition for some years. I 
have often been surprised that L. parda- 
linum is not a favourite for pots. It is 
very distinct and showy, and half-a-dozen 
bulbs in an 8-inch pot should make an 
effective specimen for conservatory decora- 
tion, and would certainly help to ereate 
variety. That beautiful species L. Krameri 
can only be ‘successfully grown in the 
majority of gardens in pots. L. Browni 
is another kind that cannot be relied on in 
the open. The compost I have used for 
Lilies has been loam, peat, and leaf soil in 
about equal proportions, and the Lily that 
will not do well in this mixture is not 
likely to flourish in this country. 

: BYFLEET. 





Hepaticas and Fairy Daffodils gathered im February. 


Other Lilies cannot be potted too early 
in the autumn if the bulbs are to be pur- 
chased, as they are then quite devoid of 
roots, and some’little time must elapse be- 
fore they are made. Lilies in a dry state 
are in an unnatural condition. They 
should never come into the dry, rootless 
state that is the natural condition of 
Tulips, Hyacinths, ete., in their restivg 
period. The finest specimens of L. 
speciosum I eyer saw were grown along 
from single bulbs in 6-inch pots. They 
were put into 8-inch pots and the following 
year into 12-inch pots, in which they re- 
mained several years without disturbance. 
“They formed a mass of stems 4 feet 
' through, of varying heights, from 1 foot to 
4 feet, and each plant carried about 300 
blooms and buds. Eventually I had to 
pull them to pieces, and the pots were 
simply crammed with bulbs of all sizes, 
some no bigger than a nut, others as big 
as a ericket ball, and with abundance of 
roots in the finest possible condition. In 
the way this Lily is usually grown several 
bulbs are placed in an S-inch pot, but the 
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Rhodanthes.—Few annuals grown in 
pots are more attractive or more popular 
than Rhodanthes, the pink and white 
‘* everlasting ’’ blossoms of which are so 
dainty and inviting. Market people grow 
them largely because they generally com- 
mand a ready sale, and this’ is, perhaps, 
due to the long time they last in a good 
state. For table decoration they are very 
beautiful, and no one who has a green- 
house should omit to sow seed this spring 
so as to have a few pots later: Simple 
though their requirements are, it has to be 
said that many who could grow them fail 
to do so, and to those who take them in 
hand this omission is not easy to under- 
stand. Seed may be sown now in warmth, 
in pans of light soil, and care should be 
taken not to sow too thickly. They should 
be pricked out into pots, say ten toa dozen 
in a pot, with in each pot a few thin stakes 
around which a little raffia can be drawn. 
A place not too far from the glass is the 
best for them,—WoobBAsTWICck. 

} 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Primula saxatilis.—It would appear that 
the plants we know as P. cortusoides are 
generally eitner P. saxatilis or P. Sieboldi, 
the true P. cortusoides being very rare in 
gardens. It is a neat plant, with rose-pink 

owers on long, slight stems, with the 
pedicels longer than the bracts, and soft 
reen leaves prettily serrated and rather 

rooping. It comes from Hastern Siberia, 
according to Professor Bayley-Balfour. It 
has generally been cultivated in ordinary 
loam, in which it does well, as a rule. A 
couple of years ago I planted one in a dry 
moraine in chips, sand, and lime rubbish 
as an experiment. It has grown an 

flowered well, and has been quite a suc- 
cess in every way.—S. ARNOTT. 


Linaria repens.—This native Toadflax is 
very useful for rough rockwork where it 
can have plenty of room and is in the com- 
pany of other similarly strong-growing 
species. Beware, however, of planting it 
anywhere in the company of choice sub- 
jects, as it not only spreads rapidly at the 
roots, but seeds freely, and will soon 
monopolise a considerable space. At the 
same time, if a position can be found for 
it where it cannot do harm, it is well worth 
growing. Its pale-lilac flowers are always 
admired. There is a white form, which is 
also very pretty and not so rampant as the 
pre W. O. C. 

Coronilla varia.—This is very useful for 
large and rough rockwork, where it can 
have plenty of room to spread; but is too 
strong growing to put near choicer things. 
It is one of those plants which send up 
new shoots from the roots some distance 
from the main stem, and the plant soon 
monopolises a large tract of soil. I have 
a big, rough retaining wall, some 10 feet 
or more in height in parts, and, among 
other strong-growing things like Alyssum, 
Plumbago Larpente, Convolvulus althe- 
oides, Cerastiums, etc., which can take 
care of themselves, this Coronilla isin its 
right place and quite pleasing.—C. C. 


Dryas octopetala.—This is at home in 
my London rock garden, and has spread 
into a large patch. It is in a sunny posi- 
tion, in limy soil, and is rarely out of 
flower. The pure white, Anemone-like 
flowers, with a bunch of yellow stamens, 
are charming studded all over a thick 


carpet of little, green, Oak-like leaves. I 
consider it one of the choicest aes It 
can generally be propagated from the 


shoots, which often root as they spread, 
Be Be can be struck from cuttings.— 

Anemone rivularis.—This is said to like 
a moist, cool spot; but I find it does very 
well in full sun in well-drained leaf-mould, 
and flowers freely. The blossoms are 
small, and perhaps a trifle insignificant, 
but their greyish-white tone is attractive. 
Like a good many other plants, it is only 
seen at its best when grown in a good- 
sized group—a single plant being some- 
what ineffective. With me it usually 
ripens plenty of seed.—N. L. 


Dianthus integer.—This is one of the 
prettiest of the smaller Pinks, bearing 
freely its dainty, fringed, white blossoms, 
and of good habit of growth. Like most 
Dianthuses, it likes full sun, and with me 
it seems to do best in rather poor and very 
gritty soil—_Nortu Lonpon, 


Acena Buchanani.—I think this is in 
many respects the most charming of the 
little creeping Burrs. Its dainty, pro- 
strate leaves and stems area pure emerald 
(not Pea) green, and, unlike many of 
its kind, it appears to enjoy rather cool, 
half-shaded places.—J 

Saxifraga L. C. Godseff.—This is a beau- 
tiful little plant, with a close cushion of 
spiny-looking leaves and yellow flowers. 
I have it in a moraine of chips and a little 
lime rubbish, and it is quite happy, and in 
early spring covered with bright yellow 
flowers on short stems.—S, ARNOTT, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


A chef on soups.—It is a mistake to 
think that good soup cannot be made 
without meat, for very excellent and 
nourishing soups can be made of vyeget- 
ables alone. And of all foods these days, 
fresh vegetables are the cheapest. ‘The 
choice of vegetables in season at this time 
which can be used for soups is a very 
wide one. First of all, we have Leeks, 
Onions, and Potatoes. I have planned out 
a most delicious soup, the simple ingre- 
dients of which—for six people—consist of 
four or five Leeks, 8 Ib. of Potatoes, 4 
quarts of boiling water, a little Rice, and 
suitable seasoning. The ingredients of 
another soup I have in mind consist of 
Swede Turnips, Potatoes, and Leeks. 
Think, too, what delicious soups can be 
made of the other vegetables now in 
Season! We have Carrots, Parsnips, 
Turnips, Celery, Artichokes, Cauliflower. 
In addition, failing fresh vegetables, we 
have the various Pulses and Rice. Rice, 
owing to both its nourishing properties 
and its cheapness, should be used much 
more than it is, not only for soups, but 
also in the preparation of other dishes. 
It economises both time and fuel, for to 
clean it a simple washing is suflicient, and 
it seldom takes more than twenty minutes 
in cooking. In almost every quarter of 
the globe Rice is a staple article of diet. 
In India and other parts of Asia, in 
China and in Japan; in fact, in all the 
countries of the Wast and in South 
America, too, it is largely used, being the 
principal food of a great number of the 
people. Last, but not least, the major 
part of the rations of the splendid 
Japanese Army, whose valour and endur- 
ance are undoubted, consists of Rice. Let 
us use plenty of Rice, then, in our soups.— 
A. Hscorrier, in Daily Mail. 


Raw fruits and greenstuff.—If people 
ate more raw fruits and greenstuff con- 
stipation would be much less common, 
Constipation often results from non- 
stimulation of the muscles of the bowels. 
White bread, peeled Potatoes, Rice, sago, 
tapioca, and macaroni puddings, corn- 





flour, arrowroot, and most of the biscuits | 
made from white flour, give no fitm par- | 


ticles for the bowel muscles to grip. It 
is so with most kinds of cooked Greens 
or vegetables. It is quite otherwise when 
raw fruits and vegetables are eaten. 
masticating them well, or by reducing 
them to a pulp, and mixing in the mouth 
with the saliva, we make them easy of 
digestion without destroying their natural 
properties. The fibrous tissues of the raw 
fruits and vegetables act in two Ways. 
First, they give bulk, and by distending 
the stomach to a larger surface allow the 
various gastric and intestinal juices to be 
poured out freely, and so to penetrate and 
dissolve out the nutriment. Secondly, by 
being non-compressible, they stimulate the 
involuntary muscles of the bowels, and 
the result is one or more daily actions of 
the bowels. Constipated readers should 
eat the skins of Apples and Pears, Grapes, 
Plums, Cherries, Gooseberries, etc.; and 
they should grate up some Carrot, Turnip, 
Parsnip, Beetroot, or Artichoke, or cho 

fine raw Cabbage or other Greens, an 

take a tablespoonful at breakfast, dinner, 
and tea time. 


Apple Blenheim Orange.—‘‘E. 1. M.,”? 
page 104, has discovered that Blenheim 
Orange Apple is quite good, cored and 
peeled, and cooked whole in an earthen- 
ware jar without added sugar. I find it 
superb baked whole in the oven. It is a 
fine Apple, but its quality is poor in some 
districts, “Well grown, there is not a 
finer all-round Apple. It is said to cro 
early when double grafted. — W. J. 
FarMEr. 


By 


USING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
iu WISHLY. 

WE are asked to eat wisely and well. We 
are asked to change some of our food 
habits. Among other things we are asked 
as far as possible to make use of the 
““perishables ’’ that nothing may be lost. 
If we are to do this in the right way and 
make these take the place of sonie of our 
usual foods we not only must know their 
real food value, but we must know as well 
the needs of the body and how these are 
supplied by the different foods. Only then 
are we ready to use in place of part of our 
meat, our cereals, and our sugar, these 
foods that are difficult to transport and 
that may play an important part in the 
present situation because they set free 
some of the staple foods for the use of our 
Allies, for the use of our own people who 
are living on a minimum amount, and for 
our soldiers. We all know that our food 
furnishes material to build the body and to 
repair the waste that is constantly going 
on aS a part of the life process; that it 
furnishes fuel, which yields heat and gives 
the energy not only for the work that we 
do, but also for the internal work of the 
body. Some of these are the mineral salts 
that also act as building material, some 
are acids such as add flavour and refresh- 
ment to our fruits, and some are the newly- 
discovered substances, as yet unnamed, 
whose nature is unknown, but which seem 
necessary to health and growth. These 
have sometimes been called ‘‘ vyitamines ”’ 
and are sometimes spoken. of simply as 
““fat soluble’? and ‘‘ water soluble’’ sub- 
stances. The fat soluble substance is 
found in mill fat, in egg yolk, in meat fat, 
and in the green leaves of plants. This 
seems to be especially necessary for chil- 
dren since growth does not take place with- 
out it. The water soluble substance. is 
more widely distributed and is found in 
fruits and root vegetables and in some 
amount in most of our common foods ex- 
cept fats, cereals that haye had the outer 
couting removed, and such foods as sugar 
and commercial starch. 

VALUE OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES.—AII 
vipe fruits and many vegetables contain 
sugar. But it is especially because of the 
dbundance of mineral matter such ag iron 
and lime salts, and of the regulating and 
growth-promoting substances, that we need 
always include at least some of these foods 
in our diet. Fruits are a good supplement 
to cereals, meat, and eggs. Most of the 
vegetables and fruits, even acid fruits, 
such as Oranges and Lemons, after they 
are utilised in the body are no longer acid, 
but alkaline. 5% 

A WORD TO THE CooK.—Since we use our 
vegetables largely for their mineral salts 


we should see that in the process of cook-. 


ing this mineral matter “is ‘kept and not 
thrown away. Steaming the vegetable, or, 
if it is cooked in water, using so little 
water that it may be served with it, or 
Saving the water for the making of cream 
vegetable soups, are all ways of doing this. 
It is stupid to choose vegetables for our 
diet because of their one special value, and 
then throw away much of the material that 
gives them that value. Delicious soups 
may be made from the water in which 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Asparagus, Peas, 
Corn, Spinach, and other vegetables have 
been cooked. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES AS MEAT 
SAVERS.—Meat is one of the foods upon 
which we are accustomed to depend for 
much of our body-building material. The 
best vegetables to take its place are Peas 


and Beans, such as Kidney, Lima, ete. 


These have a fair amount of this body- 
building material that is so essential not 
only to our welfare, but to our very exist- 
ence. This protein is not of quite the same 


, ; 
kind that is present in milk, eggs, and 


meat, so that it may be used only to sup- 
ply part of the whole amount we need. It 
is better then to think of these vegetables 
as meat savers rather than as meat sub- 
stitutes. Other vegetables may be used to 


extend the meat flavour and to make it go 


as far as possible. Many of us eat too 
much meat. If we can eat less and yet 
haye the flavour that we like we shall be 
better off and just as happy. 


CEREAL SAVING—PorTatTors.—That our 
present need is to save our cereals, especi- 
ally wheat, no one questions, and for this 
we must look chiefly to the Potato; among 
fruits we may use the partially-ripened, 
cooked Banana. The Potato, not only in 
common usage, but from a dietetic stand- 
point, is in a class by itself among vege- 
tables. One may live entirely upon the 
Potato, as some Danish investigators have 
done for several years. Five ounces of 
Potato yield as much food value as one 
ounce of cereal, uncooked, but since in 
cooking the cereal we add from two to 
three times the amount of water, we must 
Serve about twice as much Potato as cereal 
to give equal food value. A small Potato 
(four or tive to the pound) has as much 
starch as a large slice of bread (one ounce), 
though it contains a little less of the body- 
building protein. Now that Potatoes are 
again abundant we may eat less bread and 
use more Potato. The Potato should be 
cooked tn its ‘ jacket,’’ for much is wasted 
in paring, and the pared Potato loses more 
of its mineral salts in the water than the 
unpared. 


I'RUITS AS SUGAR SAVERS.—I'or saving of 
Sugar we depend chiefly on fruits rather 
than on vegetables, though Beets, Carrots, 
Parsnips, Artichokes, and especially the 
sweet Potato, contain a good deal of sugar, 
while Onions, Cabbage, some kinds of 
Peas, Beans, Sweet Corn, and Squash also 
contain a fair amount of sugar. 

We sometimes divide our fruits into 
flavour fruits and food fruits, but the 
dividing line between these is very in- 
definite. Bananas would naturally fall 
into the food class since the Banana con- 
tains a large amount of real food in the 
form of starch—or sugar in the ripened 
Banana. Oranges and Peaches, on the 
other hand, belong to the flavour fruits, 
with less than half as much food value as 
the Banana. Grapes, with their large 
amount of sugar, Plums, and Cherries come 
in between. We need to remember this in 
planning our bill of fare. Dried fruits— 
Dates, Vigs, Raisins, Prunes—have so 
much sugar that they may well be used in 
place of sweets. 

While the raw fruits to many are the 
most attractive, some find them more diffi- 
cult to digest than the cooked fruit. While 
we may use cooked fruits in combination 
with cereals and in other ways for pud- 
dings and dessert, some of the simplest 


Ways @f cooking them are quite as satis- — 


factory. The Apple sauce made from cook-' 
ing the whole Apple, skin and all, and 
straining it, uses every particle of the 
flavour and the mineral salts present. 
Pears baked for three or four hours in a 
deep dish, with a very little water, either 
with or without a small amount of sugar, 
turn such a beautiful red that they are a 
delight to the eye as well as the palate. 
Baked Quinces prepared in the same way, 
either with or without the addition of 
Apple, is a use of the fruit that might be 
more often made. Prunes may be cooked 
without sugar, and to many are much more 
palatable. If the Prunes are soaked over- 
night and cooked in the water in which 
they were soaked until the’ water is re- 
duced to a thick syrup one has an article 
little like the ordinary stewed Prune.— 
Garden Magazine. $ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALMONDS AND ALMOND-LIKE 
TREBS. 


In the South of France, Algeria, and other 
countries with a sunnier and warmer 
climate than the British Isles, the Almonds 
are grown extensively for the kernels of 
the fruits, some of which find their way 
into the markets for dessert and for use 
in confectionery, while from other varie- 
ties an essential oil used for flavouring 
and in perfumery is obtained. Fruits 
ripen fairly regularly in the British Isles, 
but not in sufficient numbers to make it 
worth while planting trees on a commercial 
scale; moreover, the tree usually grown 
here is not the one so widely grown in the 
south of France for its edible kernels. 
That tree produces nuts: with very thin 
shells and large kernels, whereas the tree 
grown in our gardens bears very thick- 
shelled nuts. In most cases, however, the 


kernels are sweet and wholesome. Should 
it be found, however, that the kernels have 
a bitter taste they ought not to be eaten, 
for the bitter variety, from which the oil 
is extracted, contains a certain amount of 
prussic acid. In the British Isles, there- 
fore, we can only look upon the Almonds 
from a flowering standpoint. Moreover, 
they are among the earliest-blooming trees 
we possess, and are usually at their best 
in the neighbourhood of London by the 
middle of March. This year they were 
well in flower at the end of February. 
Almonds are not difficult trees to grow 
provided they are planted in warm, well- 
drained soil and sheltered from rough, 
cold winds. When planting Almonds it 
must be remembered that the flowers are 
borne on leafless branches, therefore a 
position with a dark background, such as 
is given by a bank of Hollies, Hvergreen 
Oaks, or Conifers, is desirable, the flowers 
being seen to much greater advantage 


‘under such conditions than against the 


sky-line. The ays 4 
Common ALMOND (Prunus Amygdalus) 
has been cultivated for such a long period 
that some doubt exists as to its native 
country, but it is now found in a wild or 
semi-wild condition, as well as cultivated, 
in most of the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean. It forms a tree 30 feet or 
more high with a trunk 12 inches to 15 


inches in diameter and a large, fairly com- 


pact head. The pink or rose-coloured or 
sometimes nearly white flowers are borne 
in great profusion from the previous year’s 
wood, each flower being 14 inches to 2 
inches across. Several distinct varieties 
have been named, among them being 
dulcis, the Sweet Almond of commerce, of 
which the kernels are so popular for 
dessert; amara, the Bitter Almond from 
which oil is obtained; preecox, sometimes 
called persicoides, which blooms two or 
three weeks in advance of the type and 
has been known to be in full bloom during 


A group of Almonds. 


the third week of January; pendula, with 
weeping branches; and macrocarpa with 
very large fruits. The 


CRIMEAN OR RusstAN ALMOND (P, nana) 
is a low-growing, compact bush scarcely 
3 feet high, with many slender branchlets. 
In leaves, flowers, and. fruits it resembles 
the Almond, but all the parts are smaller. 
Suckers are often produced, which can be 
detached and used for propagation. Fail- 
ing these the branches should be layered 
in March, as it is a most difficult subject 
to root from cuttings. The varieties 
Gessleriana and georgica have more 
richly-coloured flowers than the type. 


P. Daviptana is an Almond-like tree, 
native of China. It grows from 15 feet to 
20 feet high and produces white flowers in 
February. In the case of the variety 
rubra the flowers are similar in colour to 
those of a pale-flowered Almond. 

P. ORIENTALIS is sometimes called the 


Silver Almond by reason of its leaves be- 
ing covered by a greyish down. The rose- 
eoloured flowers are each about #3 inch 
across. It is not very hardy and is 
scarcely worth troubling about, for it is 
less beautiful and more difficult to grow 
than other species. 

P. Prrsica, the Peach, is well worth. 
growing as a companion tree to the 
Almond, the flowers opening in April after 
those of the Almond have faded. ‘The 
single-flowered form is very beautiful, but 
for general usefulness it has to give place 
to the double varieties, which, in addition 
to being very free-flowering, last much 
longer in good condition. ‘These double- 
flowered varieties often bear fruits which 
are quite wholesome if stewed or pre- 
served. Good varieties are flore albo 
plena (double white), flore roseo plena and 
Clara Meyer (double rose), flore sanguineo 
plena, magnifica, and dianthiflora (double 
crimson), and foliis rubris, with reddish 
leaves and single flowers. The last fruits 





with great freedom, the fruits being sweet 
when well matured. 

The accompanying illustration gives a 
good idea of the beauty of a group of these 
early-flowering trees, while young, well- 
grown trees placed in pots in autumn are 
excellent for forcing into bloom for con- 
servatory decoration during the earliest 
months of the year. D. 


PIPRIS FLORIBUNDA AT WISLEY. 
It is a pity that the varieties of Pieris 
only give of their best under certain con- 
ditions, for they are among the noblest of 
hardy flowering shrubs now grown in 
Hnglish gardens. In some places the con- 
ditions necessary for their welfare exist, 
in others they must, if possible, be 
created. The attempt to grow the Pieris 
in a wind-swept garden can only result in 
failure partial or complete. There may be 
—probably are—places in the British Isles 
where they are happy in full exposure; 
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a general way shelter from cold 
winds is imperative. There is also the 
question of soil. The varieties of Pieris 
are not likely to take on a vigorous life 


but in buds, and give no trouble at all. In 
autumn I bring them into the cold green- 
house, and have them in flower by early 


March. They are really very beautiful 


in heavy loam verging on clay, neither| for the house. Grown in the open, this 
will they flourish in low-lying situations | Rhododendron flowers so early that the 
where the soil is liable to be water- | blossoms are often ruined-by frost. Thus, 
logged during the resting period. Pieris| they are best in a shady place, ‘or, at any 
floribunda is very fine at Wisley, one] rate, one so sheltered that the winter sun 


specimen being about 8 feet high and| does not reach. them until mid-day. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


broad in proportion. With foliage to the 
ground, and covered with bloom. The 
flowers are now (March 18th) beginning 
to fade. A clump, some 20 feet through, 
in perfect condition and bearing thousands 
of blooms is wonderfully attractive. 

The value of this Pieris for embellish- 
ing the outdoor garden during some of 
the dullest weeks of the year is very 
great, and the flowers are equally valu- 
able when cut for indoor decoration. 
This year I had branches of this in good 
condition for nearly a month. Had they 
been in a cool room, I should not have 
wondered so much; but they were in a 
constantly heated apartment, kept very 
warm in the evening, and within 4 feet 
of the lamp. So far from deteriorating 
under the influence of this dry, artificial 
temperature, the Lily of the Valley-like 
blossoms increased in purity, and many 
buds expanded. Can any of your readers 
mention anything more valuable and that 
is able to withstand inclement winters, 
give us a display of bloom in February 
and March in the open, and can be kept 
in good condition for several weeks in a 
heated room? Among the many flowering 
shrubs now in cultivation, I cannot think 
of one more worthy of a place in the out- 
door garden. At Wisley this Pieris gets 
the protection which a stronger vegetation 
affords; but there are many gardens 
where a Sheltered spot can be found. As 
regards 

Som, it evidently enjoys a 
amount of decayed Jeaf-mould. In some 
places this already exists, otherwise it 
must be added. Anything in the way of 
decayed vegetable matter, such as lawn 
sweepings, will do; and if I had to do with 
a rather tenacious soil I should add a 
little peat in good-sized lumps, as this is 
of an antiseptic nature, and induces quick 
and healthy root production. 


J. CORNHILL. 
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THER WINTER-FLOWERING 
HONDYSUCKLES. 
THESE are rightly praised by Evelyn Byng 
in The Garden. 

Lonicera filerontigsi@in and L. 
Standishii, against the house, facing 
due south, have both been a joy this 

» winter. From December onwards I 
began cutting good-sized sprays, 
putting them into water, where they 
last a week at least, the pale creamy 
blooms peeping out of the young foliage 
which shoots forth in the genial 
warmth a delight, not to mention their 
sweet perfume. On coming into my 
sitting-room the scent is noticed at 
once, and, unlike that of so. many 
others, one does not get accustomed to 
it and so lose its worth, which is a 
great advantage. 

To thrive, however, they should have a 
warm exposure and warm soils. With 
some they are a failure and not to be com- 


pared with some of the summer-flowering 
Honeysuckles. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 
Rhododendron precox.—I have a few 
Plants of this hybrid Rhododendron in 
-pots. I keep them all summer plunged 
in soil in a shady spot, where they make 
their fresh growth, form their flower-. 





Morning sun shining on frosted blossoms 
is fatal; but if the hoar frost could melt 
before the sun strikes it, the flowers 
would not be harmed. The flowers of 
Rhododendron przecox, in general aspect 
and texture, more resemble those of an 
Azalea than a Rhododendron. The colour 
is a beautiful soft lilac, like the common 
Rhododendron ponticum, only paler. 
Branches may be picked from open-ground 
bushes when the buds are just beginning 
to expand and show colour, and put into 
a vase of water in a warm room will open 
perfectly. The finest bush of this Rhodo- 
dendron I ever saw was in a small back 
garden in Sheffield. It was a sunless little 
place, and the bush was over-shadowed by 
low trees. It was quite 5 feet high, very 
bushy, the picture of health, and literally 
covered with flower-buds, and it was 
growing in the poorest, liver-like clay soil 
I have ever seen. —CLARENCE ELLIOTT; 
Stevenage. 


Forsythia suspensa.—This is flowering 
exceptionally well this year. A _ plant 
against my house is a mass of golden 
blossom, the long, willowy twigs wreathed 
from end to end with flowers. This year 
I have found a new use for this hardy 
shrub. I have grown little plants of it in 
small pots and wintered them in a cold 
greenhouse. I potted them up in the 
winter of 1916, and cut them back hard 
in the spring of 1917. They made good 
growth last summer, and the young wood 
is flowering splendidly this spring. I 
stood the pots on the ground all last sum- 
mer, and the plants soon rooted through 
the drainage holes into the soil. This 
made them practically independent and 
self-supporting, and I do not think I 
watered them half a dozen times all last 
year. About Christmas I cut away the 
roots which hung through the _ pots. 


| Those remaining in the pots were ample 


for the plants to carry on with. I stood 
them on-the staging of the greenhouse, 
where they flowered three or four weeks 
earlier than plants in the open. Brought 
into the house, they made charming room 
plants, and lasted in flower a good three 
weeks., I have no doubt they would have 
responded to a little artificial heat in the 
greenhouse, and could have been forced 
into flower much earlier than they were; 
but it was a question of coal’ for the house 
or coal for the greenhouse—not enough 
for both. I shall now cut the little pot 
Forsythias’ back and stand them out in 
the open, there to root through into the 
soil and make fresh wood for flowering 
next spring.—CLARENCE Exiorr, Stevenage. 


The Garland-flower (Daphne Cneorum) 
failing.—The query and reply regarding 
this on page 151 are worth noting. In 
many parts of the country, warm, dry, 
sunny places will not suit it, and it will 
frequently succumb in such. In a good 
many gardens that I know it must have 
partial shade—at least, when on dry soil, 
but it has thriven remarkably well with 
more sun when in stiffer soil—approach- 
ing clay, indeed. It.is said that the 
variegated form will grow where the 
green-leaved one will not live. I was 
told about this in a good Scottish nursery 
years ago, and there appears to be some 
ground for the assertion, although it is 


contrary to what one would ae oi .—S. 
ARNOTT. : 
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COB-NUTS AND FILBERTS. ° 


Cos-NuTs have a tendency to bear in alter- 
nate years, in this respect resembling 
many varieties of Apples and Plums. Last 
year my main plantation carried a heavy 
crop of Nuts. This spring female blooms 
are abundant, but the majority of the 
trees are quite devoid of catkins. A 
smaller and newer plantation, which 
cropped lightly last year, now shows 
plenty of blooms of both sexes. I never 
remember having seen the wild Hazels in 
the hedgerows so full of catkins, and as 
there are many of these trees round the 
main plantation I am hoping that their 
pollen may fertilise some of the Cob-nuts, 
female blooms of which, examined under 
the microscope, appeared to be plentifully 
sprinkled with pollen grains when taken 
from trees separated from the Hazels only 
by a headland. Blooms taken from trees 


‘more towards the centre of the plantation 


showed only a very few pollen grains; and 
in many cases none at all. I have heard 
of success from cutting catkin-bearing 
boughs from the Hazels and hanging them 
in the Cob-nut trees, and this is being tried 
in the plantation referred to. I have not, 
however, much faith in the experiment, 
because it is almost impossible to cut off 
the boughs without shedding a cloud of 
pollen,'so that little remains by the time 
they are transferred. 

Cob-nuts and Filberts are worthy of 
more extensive cultivation in gardens. 
They are proving very useful food at pre- 
sent. The Filberts are superior in flavour 
and have much less objectionable woody 
fibre, but, unfortunately, they give only 
about half the crop. I fancy that many 
people are deterred from planting Cob-nuts 
because they think it necessary to follow 
the elaborate system of pruning and train- 
ing adopted by most of the Kentish market 
growers. Their plan of producing wide 
and low basin-shaped trees aims at larger 
Nuts, but it is not necessary for the grow- 
ing of heavy crops. My trees have been | 
allowed to grow almost naturally, and they 
bear well. They need to be cut back hard 
after planting, and less severely for the 
next two or three years, simply to furnish 
a tree, but after that nothing need be done 
beyond the removal of suckers and wands, 
and a little thinning out occasionally, — 

The -Nuts are borne on thin, twiggy 
growths, and on spurs on the older wood, 
so that strong shoots are not required... 
For this reason the trees should be planted 
in some of the poorest soil in the garden. 
I think the reason for their failing to crop 
is often that the soil is too rich. 


Sussex. HH. M. B. 


MITE-RESISTING BLACK CURRANTS. 
In districts where the Black Currant bud- 
mite is plentiful it is worth while to plant 
some of the new varieties that are brought 
out from time to time. Some of these are 
mite-resisting for a few years, just as 
many new varieties of Potato resist disease 
for a time. I have grown Boskoop Giant 
for about fifteen years, and it is the best 
I have found for market, the bunches and 
berries being large. Great care was taken 
to obtain bushes free from ‘* big bud”’ in 
the first place, and they remained free for 
several seasons. Gradually, however, ‘‘ big 
bud ’’ began to appear, the pest coming, no — 
doubt, from cottage gardens, which are > 
full of it. EXvery spring the big round buds 
have been picked off and burned. This, I 
find, is the only practicable way of keeping 
the trouble in check. Spraying touches the — 
nites only when they are migrating from - 
one bud to another, and, as this goes on 
over a long period, from April to June, 


spraying has to be repeated so frequently 
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as to be practically out of the question. 
In spite of annual hand-picking of the big 
buds, the trouble has now increased to such 
an extent that I consider Boskoop Giant 
no longer mite-proof. Goddard’s Monarch 
is a newer variety of promise. It is a 
strong grower and crops well. The berries 
are big, but, unfortunately, the bunches 
are short and grow so close to the branches 
as to make gathering tiresome. With me 
it is almost mite-proof. There are many 
rogues among the bushes, and it is easy to 
pick these out now by the number of big 
buds on them, while it is rare to find any 
on Goddard’s Monarch in the same rows. 
Edina, a Scotch variety, is resistant to 
mite, but this has small fruit. One of the 
latest varieties is Seabrook’s Black. 
Growers who have planted this, report that 
so far it is mite-proof, and it is being very 
largely planted for market. I have some 
young bushes, but have not yet had them 
long enough to give any opinion. 


Sussex. Dae.) eae 6 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


m Plums going mouldy.—I should be much 


obliged if you could tell me what I can 
do to prevent my Plums going mouldy. 
Last year there was a very heavy crop, 
but just as they were ripening many of 
them either burst, and a sort of gum oozed 
out, or else they got soft and fell off. Is 
it due to the damp or to a maggot or 
insect? I should be most grateful for 
advice.—(Mrs.) E. Ausprey Sir. 

[In the absence of an affected fruit for 
examination, we regret being unable to 
say, what the exact cause of the splitting 
and dropping of the fruit is. Some few 
varieties are rather given to ‘splitting in 
damp and rainy weather, but from the 
brief description you give of the appear- 
ance of the affected fruits the cause of 
the mischief may be due to an attack of 
the Plum scab (Cladosporium  ecarpo- 
philum. It certainly is not the work of 
either a maggot or insect. Although we 
can give no definite opinion in the matter, 
there would be no harm done in spraying 
the tree or trees, as the case may be, with 
Bordeaux mixture, at half strength, two 
or three times at fortnightly intervals 
after the fruit is swelling off, and watch 
results. If no splitting occurs, you may 
assume that the’ fungoid disease named 
Was accountable for the trouble. If the 
complaint again puts in an appearance, 
kindly forward a few specimens, and we 
will do our best to assist you.] 





Strawberries.—The soil between the 
rows May now be hoed and broken down 
finély prior to the placing of a mulch of 
long stable litter amongst the plants for 
the ultimate protection of the fruit in the 
way of its becoming splashed with soil, 
ete. A light sprinkling of soot or lime may 
be applied <fter hoeing as a preventive of 
slug attacks. The reason for affording a 
mulch so far in advance is that it may be 
well washed by rain and free from taint 


‘pefore the plants flower and set’ their 


fruits.—H. N. 


Apple Oslin.—From the report given by 
“R. Mayer” and “P. T.,’? it is clear 
that this is an excellent Apple, and it is 
very remarkable that it is not listed in 
any English nurseryman’s catalogue when 
room is made for so many that are very 
inferior. If a fine Apple like this is good 
in Seotland, it ought to be better in the 
south, if anything.—W. J. Farmer. 


Pear Black Auchan or Achan, to which 
I recently referred, and of which two 
writers spoke so interestingly in the issue 
of January 16th, is, in my opinion, one oi 
the very best; and if it does well in Scot- 
Jand, it should do well in England.— 
W. J. Parmer, - 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


VEGETABLES. 


AN BARLY SUPPLY OF GRHEN 
VEGETABLES. 


THE weather experienced for about five 
weeks starting on December 16th, although 
not exceptionally severe, has been answer- 
able for the destruction of a lot of winter 
Greens in the way of old Cabbage beds, 
where these were retained, Broccoli, and 
the more tender Kales. Certainly, these 
losses are partial and confined mainly in 
this district to low-lying places, where the 
plants were somewhat rank and sappy at 
the commencement of the cold. spell. In 
such places, unfortunately, the loss would 
work out at quite 75 per cent., and in such 
case the advisability of making early pro- 
vision to make good the loss cannot be 
too strongly enforced. If opportunity 
offers to sow under glass, either in a cold 
house or frame, so much the better, as 
the seed can be scattered thinly in boxes, 
and the seedlings remain until lange 
enough to transplant ; but if open-air sow- 
ing is the alternative a nice, warm corner 
should be selected and a small frame- 
work extemporised over which a cloth can 
be thrown in the event of the return of bad 
weather. There are many varieties of 
Cabbage now in commercé that can be 
sown now. A selection should be made of 
one. that makes comparatively little 
growth and hearts in quickly with few 
outer leaves. The same remarks apply to 
the Cauliflower selected. This should be 
of the early Snowball type that can be 
planted out 18 inches each way to provide 
a nice supply of small heads from a 
limited area. <A bit of small, quick-heart- 
ing Cabbage Lettuce may be sown at the 
same time, especially if opportunity offers 
to plant out in a_ sheltered position. 
Other green vegetables not at their best 
until late autumn, as, for instance, 
Brussels Sprouts and Savoys, should not 
be sown too early. He) Bees: 


Hardwick. 


NOTHS AND REPLIBZB. 


‘Vegetable Marrows.—To many who have 
hitherto regarded Vegetable Marrows 
solely in the light of an addition to their 
table in the autumn, it has been somewhat 
of a surprise to find how well they may be 
kept for cooking up to the end of January, 
and even beyond, provided they are 
gathered at the proper time. The season 
of 1917, with its frequent periods of rain, 
was particularly suited to the growth of 
the Marrows, and good crops were re- 
ported in most districts. The old idea of 
the need for a heap of stable manure being 
a necessity for their success has long since 
been exploded, and we find to-day that 
with a minimum amount of manure one 
may grow really good Marrows. Further, 
people are learning that though it is an 
‘advantage to have plants raised under 
glass in April for planting out in May for 
an early crop, quite good results may be 
achieved if seed is sown in May on the bed 
they are to occupy. As to their keeping 
qualities, their value is yearly increasing. 
. had on January 19th quite a nice 
number of fruits, cut last October, that 
were on the underside of ripeness, and 
they were firm and good, and will keep 
longer. Marrows at that season of the 
year, and in these times especially, make 
a nice change in food if stuffed with 
Onions. The mistake commonly made by 


people about Marrows for keeping is to- 


seleet the largest, instead of those of 
medium size and three parts grown. I 
have a few green Marrows which 4re as 
good as the day they were cut. Those 
who cannot afford the room for the 
runners should try bush Marrows, which 
take up very little room, and usually can 
be depended on to produce about half a 
dozen nice fruits —WoopsBastwick. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 
In BLoom <AprRIL 9TH.—-Aubrietias (in 
variety), Arabis (double and single) (in 
variety), Sanguinaria canadensis (Blood- 
root), Viola gracilis, V. rothomagensis, 
Saxifrages (in great variety), Morisia 
hypogea, Draba brunicefolia, Anemones 
(in variety), Iris reticulata, Sisyrinchium 
grandifiorum, Tulips (many species and 
varieties), Scillas (in wariety), Ohiono- 
dozas (in variety), Puschkinia scilloides, 
Grape Hyacinths (in variety), Hyacin- 
thus azureus, Hrythroniums (in variety), 
Oyclamen Ooum, Iritillarias (in variety), 
Omphalodes cappadocica, O. vernda, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Veronica filiformis, 
Primroses (in variety), Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas, Violets (in variety), Pulmon- 
arias, Mertensia virginica, Anchusa myo- 
Sotidiflora, Primulas (in variety), Myoso- 
tis (in variety), Alyssum sacxatile, Syn- 
thyris reniformis,,.Orobus vernus roseus, 
Cheiranthus Harpur Orewe, Orown Im- 
perials, Narcissi (in great variety), Pole- 


monium saccharatum pictum, Corydalis 
(in variety), Lithospermum rosmarini- 
folium, L. Heavenly Blue, Iberis (in 


variety), Hpimediums (in variety), Thalic- 
trums (in variety), Stylophorum diphyl- 
lum, Collomia grandiflora, Ericas (in 
variety), Magnolia conspicua, M. stellata, 
Andromedas (in variety), Prunus triloba, 
P. pendula, Ribes (in variety), Forsythias 
(in variety), Spirwa arguta, Exochorda 
grandiflora, Cydonias (in variety), Azara 
microphylla, Viburnum rhytidophyllum, 
V. Carlesi, Daphnes (in variety), Rhodo- 
dendron ciliatum, R. racemosum, Osman- 
thus Delavayi, Berberis (in variety), 
Alnus cordifolia, Ooronilla glauca, Rubus 
spectabilis. 

THE WEEK’S . WORK.—Forsythias have 
been very handsome for several weeks 
past. They will soon be passing out of 
bloom, and will require a certain amount 
of pruning. The shoots made now and 
those that result from this pruning will 
furnish the flowering wood for another 
year. The flowering shoots of this year 
should be shortened back to three or four 
buds, and any other pruning required may 
be done at the same time. = Forsythia 
suspensa and F. viridissima thrive here 
planted in the open in slightly sheltered 
positions. In very cold districts they re- 
quire the shelter of a wall. As wall plants, 
the shoots should be tied in loosely. The 
soil around the bushes, if found ex- 
hausted should be removed and replaced 
with turfy loam and decayed manure. 
Chmbers of early growth, such as most of 
the Clematises, must now be looked over, 
and the best young shoots tied into posi- 
tion and kept from intertwining. Any 
young shoots coming from the base should 
be carefully looked after. Many herba- 
ceous plants are now sufficiently advanced 
for the crowns to be thinned, an opera- 
tion that should not be overlooked in old- 
established plants,- for most of them 
throw far more growths than they can 
bring to perfection. The extent to which 
thinning may be done must be determined 
by the nature of the plant and its growth. 
As a general rule, the best and strongest 
growths will be found furthest from the 
centre of each clump. Biennials and 
perennials of various kinds may be sown 
now on a well-prepared border, pricking 
out the seedlings as soon as large enough 
to handle. 

_ANNUALS.—It is now safe to sow prac- 
tically all annuals out-of-doors, and, pro- 
vided the ground was well prepared during 
the winter or spring, a dry day or two will 
render it fit for sowing, even on heavy 
soils. Tio obtain the best results the soil 
must be made fine, the seeds sown thinly, 
and _ lightly covered with fine soil. An- 
nuals are frequently sown and grown too 
thickly. The seedlings should be thinned 
as soon as large enough to handle, and 
again when the young plants have covered 
the ground, eventually leaving them from 
4 inches to 1 foot apart, accordines to the 
kind or variety. Planting in the rock 
garden has now been brought to a close for 
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the season. It is getting quite late 
enough for planting; but if the plants are 
well attended to with water there is no 
reason why planting should not be con- 
tinued for a few days. Aubrietias and 
Saxifrages are a particularly pleasing 
feature in the rock garden at the present 
time. While plants are in flower is the 
best time to mark those that are to be dis- 
pensed with, as it is sometimes forgotten 
at the proper time just what it was dn- 
tended to dig out. Also, any particular 
favourites tiat it may be desirable to in- 
crease should ibe noted, so that they may 
not be forgotten at propagating time. 
F, W. GALLopP. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Early Figs.—Fruits on pot-grown and 
planted-out trees now swelling fast will 
need, until they begin to soften, a humid 
atmosphere, accompanied by as high a 
temperature as is not only safe, but as 
can be afforded at the present time, to 
assist in their attaining a good size. 
Every advantage should be taken of sun- 
heat to assist In maintaining the requisite 
degree of warmth, so that artificial heat 
may, as far as possible, be dispensed 
with—at any rate, in the day-time. “Less 
fire heat will also be required during the 
evening if a point is made of husband- 
ing solar heat by closing as early as it is 
safe to do so in the afternoon. With this 
end in view, the temperature may be 
allowed to rise to 90 degs., when no harm 
will result if the trees are at once 
thoroughly syringed, taking care that the 
undersides of the leaves are well moist- 
ened. Until the fruits are on the point of 
ripening, the greatest attention must be 
paid—especially with regard to pot trees— 
to root waterings and affording stimu- 
lants either in liquid form or by strewing 
a suitable fertiliser on the borders and 
washing it in at once with water in a luke- 
warm state. In the absence of lquid 
manure, 1 oz. of guano dissolved in every 
gallon is a safe stimulant. The giving 
of stimulants must gradually cease as the 
ripening stage is approached, when less 
humidity will be required; warm, dry air 
being essential for the production of 
highly - flavoured, thoroughly - ripened 
fruits. A chink of air may then be left 
on throughout the night also. Requisite 
temperatures up to this stage are 65 degs. 
by night, 75 degs.- by day, with a rise of 
5 degs. to 10 degs. with sun heat before 
admitting air. Stopping and tying in of 
growths producing ie second crop must 
have due attention, and if more fruits are 
showing than it is advisable to leave to 
reach maturity thin them at once to a 
more reasonable number. 

Successional crops.—Syringing for the 
time being must cease as the fruits come 
into flower, which period can be ascer- 
tained by closely examining the eyes, 
which then become slightly open. 
water passes through to the interior of the 
fruits they decay and drop. Until the 
eyes close the needful amount of moisture 
must be supplied by damping the foot- 
paths, ete. Watering trees the roots of 
which are confined to certain limits will 
require great care, as a too dry condition 
of the soil will cause the fruits to drop. 
Thinning, istopping, and tying need regular 
attention. The latest house, from which 
one crop only will be taken, should be 
kept as cool as possible for the present, 
unless the fruit is required to be ripe 
earlier than it would be under ordinary 
conditions, in which case the house should 
be closed and the trees started at once. 

Outdoor Figs.—These should be un- 
covered and pruned, and then refastened 
to the wall. In pruning, select and leave 
sufficient of the wood well furnished with 
embryo fruits, which are now so plainly 
visible that no mistake can or should be 
made in regard to this. Avoid overcrowd- 
ing, and if necessary to thin the branches 
take away such as are becoming old and 
worn-out. Dress all wounds with styptic, 
paint, or knotting directly pruning is 
finished. Top-dress the ‘border if it is 
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ay with good turfy loam to which a | with the young fruit on it. The points of 


liberal quantity of lime rubbish has been 
added 


Late Vines.—As soon as the growths are 
sufficiently developed to be able to dis- 
tinguish which will afford the best bunches 
reduce them to one on a spur, or if the 
growths are in duplicate, one to each. 
When the shoots lengthen out and it is 
found, as is generally the case, that more 
than one bunch is produced on a shoot or 
lateral, pinch off all but one, and that the 
best. This is usually situated nearest the 
rod. The laterals should be stopped at 
two leaves beyond the bunch; sublaterals, 
when they appear, at one leaf above the 
bunch; but rub out all which push out 
between the bunch and the rod. As late 
Vines generally make strong growth, the 
bringing down of the laterals to the trellis 
has to be done cautiously, otherwise they 
will snap off at the heel and cause a 
blank. Afternoon or evening is the best 
time to do this tying down, which, need- 
less to remark, should be done gradually. 
Whether much damping down or not is re- 
quired will depend on the amount of arti- 
ficial heat, if any is to be employed. In 
any case, a little should, if possible, be 
afforded until the weather becomes 
warmer, when, if absolutely necessary, it 
can be dispensed with. With the em- 
ployment of a little fire heat, as suggested, 
there is less likelihood of mildew putting 
in an appearance as a result of fluctuating 
temperatures which usually prevail dur- 
ing April. Water inside borders as often 
as it is required, ventilate in accordance 
with weather conditions, and make the 
most of sunheat by closing early, especi- 
ally in regard to unheated houses. 

Outer Vine borders.—These should now 


be stripped of their winter coverings, 


cleaned, and then given a dressing of an 
approved Vine manure. After pricking 
this in mulch the surface seit horse 
droppings an inch or so in thickness. 

Frame Cucumbers.—Planting may now 
take place. The compost for Melons is of 
a nature to induce a hard, wiry, rather than 
a vigorous, succulent growth, but that 
for Cucumbers should be of a reverse char- 
acter. Therefore some old) Mushroom 
manure and leaf-mould may be added to 
the loam, and the whole, beyond being 
pressed down after being formed into a 
mound, will need no further attention in 
this direction. 

Tomatoes.—The earliest batch will now 
require regular attention in the way of 
watering and supplying the roots with 
stimulants two or three times a week. 
Lateral growths should also be repressed 
as fast as they appear, and give another 
top-dressing as soon as that last given be- 
comes filled with roots. To relieve the 
plants, take off the fruits directly they 
commence to colour, and lay them on a 
shelf to finish. Attend to the tying-in of 
successional plants, also the removal of 
lateral growths, and while in flower water 
less freely, tapping the trellis or touching 
the flowers with a camel-hair brush to 
assist in the setting. 
as a good set is secured, and see that the 
roots do not want for water. Another 
house may now be planted to supply late 
summer and autumn crops of fruit. 
Boxes, pots, or a narrow border of soil, 
it matters not which, will answer to grow 
them in. A.W. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Peaches and Nectarines on a south wall 
have set an abundant crop of fruit, and 
disbudding must shortly be commenced 
and completed in several operations at in- 
tervals of a week or ten days, according 
to the growth of the trees. _Disbudding 
requires much judgment, for if too many 
shoots are removed at one time a check 
will result and many of the fruits will 
turn yellow and fall off. The shoots at 
the back and front of the branches should 
be first removed, any young fruits found 
at the base of the shoot being left if it be 
thought desirable to retain them. It is a 
good plan to nip off the point of the shoot 
in this case, leaving the base of the shoot 


sunshine frequently prevail in 


Top-dress as soon | 





the shoots should for the present not be 
pinched. It may be necessary with some 
of them later on to avoid crowding, but 
the third disbudding is the best time to 
do this.: < If frites havo set apaas the 
worst placed should first be remov and 
the others deft on the branches and shoots 
at about 3 inches apart, always removing 
those that are small and weak. 


Raspberries.—All suckers that appear 
between the rows should be removed, un- 
less young plants are required for next 
season’s planting, when a selection of the 
most promising should be left. These 
should be at some little distance from the 
stools, so that no undue disturbance of 
the roots may be caused when lifting the 
young canes. As the young shoots de- 
velop they should be thinned, only leaving 
sufficient to furnish fruiting canes for 
next season. The Raspberry is a gross 
feeder, therefore a heavy dressing of farm- 
yard manure should be placed about the 
stools if not already. done. Take ad- 
vantage of dry days to clean the surface 
of the ground in all fruit quarters, stirring 
it well with a hoe. 

Grapes now swelling must have a liberal 
supply of moisture charged with ammonia, 
and, as keen, easterly winds with yee 

pru, 
guard against checks from draught by 
shutting off fire heat early on fine morn- 
ings, by timely ventilation, and by early 
closing with sun heat at a temperature of 
85 degs. to 90 degs. As stoning ap- 


proaches allow a free growth of laterals, 
stimulath the roots with warm diluted — 


liquid manure, and aim at a steady night 


temperature of 65 degs. to 68 degs. with | 


a little top air. Vines in late houses are 
now making rapid progress, which neces- 
sitates disbudding and the stopping of 
shoots. Not only is this sometimes 
neglected, ‘but frequently the laterals are 


trained far too closely together, and both | 


the fruit and wood suffer in consequence. 
Bring the laterals, once they are sufh- 
ciently firm, gradually down to the trellis, 
secure them, and stop sublaterals before 
the flowers expand, so that the Vines do 
not receive a check during the blooming 
period. Maintain during the flowering 
season a night. temperature of about 
65 degs. for such varieties as Alicante, 
Lady Downe’s, Appley Towers, and other 
free-setting varieties. _Muscats of all 
kinds should have 5 degs. more. 

Dwarf French Beans in pots are crop- 
ping very freely. These now succeed best 
in a temperature of- from 55 degs. to 60 
degs. ‘The foliage is thoroughly syringed 
twice daily, and diluted manure water 
afforded at every other watering. A 
quantity has been raised in small pots, 
and these will now be planted out in cold 
frames. The frames will be closed as 
early in the afternoon as possible in order 
to husband the sun heat, and the lights 
covered at night. To ensure a continuous 
supply until the outside crop comes in, 
one more sowing will be made under glass, 
sowing the seeds in the frame in which 
they are to be grown. At the same time 
another sowing will be made in small pots 
to be transplanted later on to a sheltered 
border in the open. As soon as the 
weather is favourable a sowing will also be 
made on a south border, in ric i 
in drills 18 inches apart, covering the seeds 
with 2 inches of fine soil. A sowing of 
Scarlet Runner Beans will be made in 
boxes and placed in a cold frame to furnish 
plants for putting out in the open ground 
next month. Seedlings raised in this 
manner come into bearing before those 
sown in the open ground. 


Cabbages planted last autumn have done: 


remarkably well, and Hanrbinger is ready 
for cutting. ‘This is followed ‘by April and 
Flower of Spring. 
sown in a frame and afterwards pricked 
out are now ready for planting out. 
These will come in aiter those planted last 
autumn and enable us to clear the ground 
as ‘soon as the heads have been cut, in- 
stead of leaving the stumps to supply 
Greens through the summer. Aubther 
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sandy soil, 


Cabbages from seed 
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sowing has been made to supply heads 
through August and September. 

Caulifiowers wintered in cold frames 

have been thoroughly hardened, and wil 
now be planted out. If protection is 
needed, it will be given by placing in- 
verted flower-pots over the plants. 
Seeds of Sutton’s Favourite, Universal, 
Karly Giant, and Autumn Mammoth have 
been sown to provide plants for a succes- 
sion to those sown in boxes and pricked 
out a few weeks ago. The earliest 
Celery plants that have been pricked out 
into boxes have made good progress, and 
will now be hardened off to prepare them 

for planting out. . 

’ Vegetable Marrow seeds for the main 
crop will now be sown in small pots, so 
that the young plants will be ready to 
set out about the middle of May. As 
soon as the seedlings have developed. their 
first rough leaf they will be potted into 
6-inch pots and grown on under glass until 
the time for planting arrives. I plant the 
main crop of these on a large bed of par- 
tially-decayed leaves in a sunny and 
sheltered situation. The plants are 
placed 6 feet to 8 feet apart in holes filled 
with loam and manure in equal parts, and 

_ allowed to ramble at will. Treated in this 
way they soon develop fruit, and give a 

constant and plentiful supply until cut off 

by frost. When first planted they are 
covered at night with mats until all 
danger of frost is past. 

Lettuce.—We continue to plant out in 
various parts of the garden  Lettuces 
which have been forwarded under glass. 
Sowings of both Cos and Cabbage varieties 
are made about once every ten days. 
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SCOTLAND. 

- Roses.—The time for pruning has again 
come round, and, when possible, this work 
ought to be pushed on. It is customary 
to begin pruning Roses by attending to 
Hybrid Perpetual varieties first, next deal- 
ing with the Hybrid Teas, and, finally, the 
more delicate Teas. Much is annually 
written about the pruning of Roses; but 
no hard-and-fast rule can safely be laid 
down. Observation and common sense in 
the use of the knife will quickly put even 
a novice on the right track, and, while 
there is no exact course which may in all 
cases be safely followed, there are one or 
two rules which nobody can go far wrong 
in following. Cut out all weak, spindly, 
injured, or superfluous shoots. Cut weak- 

- growing shoots which may have to be left 
severely back, and merely tip the stronger 
growths. In pruning, always cut back to 
a strong eye, and one which will throw a 
shoot upward and outward. There is 
much unprofitable wood left, as a rule, in 
all classes of Roses, this not only inter- 
fering with the development of the bush, 
but producing inferior blooms. After 
pruning, let all the débris be collected and 
burned, forking up the beds and borders 
as speedily as is possible. 

Wall fruit.—Peaches and Nectarines 
now in full bloom require to-be artificially 
pollinated day by day if a good set is to 
be assured. It is a mistake to assume 
that fertilisation may be safely left to in- 
sect agencies at this time, for insects are 

vy no means plentiful. With frosts 
likely to be present for some time, protec- 
tion is indispensable. This may take 

-many forms. The most general is that of 
stretching double or triple thicknesses of 
nets in front of the trees. This is, un- 
questionably, a very safe course to follow ; 
but to me it has always appeared to have 
certain drawbacks. When put up, the 
nets must remain day and night until re- 
moved—sometimes during mild weather 
when they would be better off, and some- 
times during blustering, wet, and windy 
weather, when, no matter how carefully 
the nets have been put on, they are blown 
jn on the blooms to the disadvantage of 
the latter. In some fortunate gardens, 
screens on rollers have been fixed, which 
can be lowered and raised as is needful. 
My own practice is to get large, but easily- 
handled, stretches of Hessian, and to affix 















‘than a day by horse labour. 


to the edges at regular intervals loops of 
tarred twine. These loops are fixed to 
holdfasts in the walls, and, although the 
extent covered is of considerable area, yet 
the coverings can be put on at night and 
removed in the morning at the expenditure 
of but little time. In the course of the 
week a number of young cordon Pears on 
the Quince have been thoroughly watered 
and the surface of the soil fairly heavily 
mulched. This ought to keep the roots 
right in respect of moisture until after 
blooming ceases, when a further watering 
will be given. Pears on Quince must have 
ample moisture if success is to follow, 
The buds of Plums expand rapidly—in- 
deed, at the top,of the wall they are almost 





open—and Apple buds are correspondingly 
advanced. When time permits, both 
Plums and Apples will be thoroughly 
watered. 





Orchard house.—In the case of Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Plums, a good set having 
been secured, the syringe is now_ used 
regularly morning and afternoon. If the 
syringing be carefully done there is but 
little danger of aphis or of red-spider ob- 
taining a lodgment. Should either of 
these become. visible in the tips of the 
shoots a pinch of Tobacco powder will put 
a stop to their activities. A little dis- 
budding may now safely be done, remem- 
bering, of course, to spread this operation 
over a period and to retain ample shoots 
for next season’s crops, such shoots to be 
well placed, and, as far as possible, at 
regular intervals one from another. 
Ventilate early and freely in suitable 
weather, avoiding draughts, and close the 
house rather early in the afternoon. 
Now that summer time is in full swing, 
the sun and not the watch must be the 
euide for opening and closing all kinds 
of glasshouses. 

Hardy-flower borders.—Every day the 
hardy-flower borders increase in interest. 
During the week a beginning has been 
made with the placing of suitable stakes 
to the various plants. Departing from 
the regular custom, each border as the 
plants are staked is hoed and raked, and 


in suitable places celonies of hardy 
annuals sown. 
Vegetable garden.—Successiona] — sow- 





ings of Peas.and Broad Beans are now due, 
and in both cases sowing is being done 
with a less free hand than usual. Thin 
sowing is, of course, always advisable, but 
allowance must be made for casualties— 
rotting seeds, faulty germination, the de- 
predations of slugs, mice, rats, birds, and 
so forth. In the case of Peas, Alderman 
and Autocrat are good sorts, and will fill 
many baskets in their season. Green 
Windsor Bean is a useful variety, better, 
IT think, than Taylor’s Broad Wandsor, 
because the seeds of the former are green 
when cooked. The main crop of Carrots 
may shortly be sown. For this sowing, 
Scarlet Intermediate is reliable; but those 
who like the stump-rooted Carrot may 
prefer to sow occasional batches of Early 
Horn. Let the Carrot quarter be well 
blackened with soot before preparing the 
soil for the crop. The area to be planted 
with late Potatoes has been cultivated and 
drilled in the course of the week, although 
planting will not be done for a week or 
two. The whole area was got ready in less 
No doubt, 
spade cultivation is always the best; but 
when an American digging-plough is used, 
that implement makes capital work. The 
main sowing of Kale should now be made. 
If sown later, full development may not be 
attained, especially should the season be 
dry. Brussels Sprouts sown under glass 
can be pricked off into cold frames. 
Plant ultimately in lines 2 feet apart and 
allow 24 feet from plant to plant. 

_ Grape thinning.—As soon as the berries 
make a move forward thinning may 
begun. It is wise to retain such berries 
as are noticeably taking the lead. No 
hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to 
how many berries should be cut out, much 
depending on the condition of the rods 
and the amount of nourishment they will 


receive; but in most cases two-thirds of 








° * . . 
the berries may be cut out, while in others, 


such as Gros Colman, even more should be 
dispensed with. W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 


SPRING-CLEANING OF HIVES. 


SPRING-CLEANING of hives must be attended 
to and completed before April runs out. 
Undoubtedly, the best and most expedi- 
tious method is that of transferring the 
stock, frame by frame, from the winter 
hive to another one which has been 
cleaned in readiness. If spring-cleaning 
be done in this way the bees will scarcely 
recognise the interruption, and the whole 
process will occupy no more than about a 
quarter of an hour. 

In detail, the process is as follows: 
Have everything at hand on the spot on a 
warm day when the bees are flying freely. 
By everything I mean the clean, empty 
hive, calico quilt, a scraper, and a lever of 
some sort, the smoker and carbolic cloth. 
Lift the winter hive to one side, and put 
the clean hive in its place, quite level and 
firm. Some people smear with vaseline 
the ledges on which the bar frames rest to 
prevent the bees from fastening them 
down with propolis. Next, subdue the 
bees with smoke, and after a minute re- 
move the warming quilts. Now peel up 
the calico quilt to expose the top bars of 
the dummy-board and first frame only, 
full length. Slide the dummy-board along 
and scrape the top of the first frame, 
being careful not to crush any bees which 
come up to learn the cause of the dis- 
turbance. Lever the frame up just a little 
and slide it along so that it may be lifted 
out without doing harm either to bees or 
comb. Rest one of the bottom corners of 
this frame on the ledge from which it has 
been released, to enable you to scrape its 
end and bottom and metal fittings with- 
out jerking. All this done, lift it into its 
exact corresponding position in the clean 
hive. Repeat this operation with each 
other frame, one by one, turning back the 
covering quilt for each frame in the old 
hive, and drawing along the covering 
quilt in the clean hive as each frame is 
inserted. This helps to keep the bees 
down. An occasional use of the smoker 
or of the carbolic cloth may be helpful; 
but let it be a moderate and tactful use. 
Brush with a large feather, or shake out, 
on to a board in front of their new home 
the bees remaining in the old brood box. 
See that all bar-frames and the dummy- 
board are in correct position, parallel and 
perpendicular, and firm, before levelling 
down the covering calico and replacing 
the warming quilts. Tidy up all round, 
pick up bits of propolis, and remove the 
emptied hive to a place where it may be 
well cleaned in readiness: for a transfer- 
ence of bees into it from another hive to 
be spring-cleaned. 

If a hive be not available for such 
transference, the only thing to do is to 
clean and remove the dummy-board and 
frames, one by one, to some covered re- 
ceptacle, placed on a cloth if it has no 
bottom. Then scrape the floor-board and 
hive, and replace the contents. Be most 
careful to keep the frames upright and in 
their original order. 

Robbery at this time of the year is as 
likely as in autumn. Precautions against 
it are as necessary and similar. Try to 
keep stocks strong, feed only in the even- 
ings, do not let the syrup drop anywhere. 
An old remedy against robbery was to 
stop up the entrance to the victim hive 
with dry earth, which prevents the raid- 
ing for a while, and, it was believed,. 
finally discourages them. The imprisoned 
bees soon make their way out, but the ob- 
struction should be light. This is a 
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method I myself have never tried, and it 
must be taken for what it is worth. It 
is crude, but sounds feasible. Frequent 
‘applications of carbolic acid solution on the 
alighting board, or the rubbing of an 
Onion over it, are of use. The latter pre- 
ventive, however, does not, obviously, 
commend itself nowadays. Dene 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
APRIL 9TH, 1918. 


THE fortnightly meeting on this date was 
of the extent to which of late we have 
become accustomed. Alpine plants were 
fewer and less well shown than at some 
previous meetings, while many exhibits of 
the choicer Narcissi and a considerable 
number of novelties (seedlings unnamed) 
were on view. A new Rose, a golden- 
coloured seedling from the popular 
Ophelia claimed attention. It is full of 
promise, and gained an Award of Merit. 
Rhododendrons from Falmouth and else- 


where gave an effective display, some 
being of exceptional colour-richness. For 
once, no Carnations were shown. 


Orchids, as usual, 

several collections. 

certificated. 
HARDY PLANTS. 


The spring-flower exhibit from Mr. 
G. W. Miller was on a rather extensive 
scale, and, apart from Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, which were shown in con- 
siderable numbers, the last-named also 
including some good gold-laced. varieties, 
were liberal displays of the two forms 
(pale and richly-coloured) of Primula Julize, 
a welcome plant now and an easy doer. 
Miss Hope’s Wallflowér was also freely 
grouped. It is yellow-flowered and neat- 
habited, if not very showy. Very beauti- 
ful, too, was Arabis aubrietiodes, with 
rosy flowers. The golden-yellow flowered 
Saxifraga Ferdinandi Coburghi was also 
good—better. indeed, than is usually 
seen. Among alpines from Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Primula rosea was one of the best bits of 
colour, and still unsurpassed, despite the 
fact that it has been in cultivation for 
forty years or so. Shortia uniflora and S. 
galacifolia were particularly good, and no 
flower lover ever tires of their dainty 
beauty. Hepaticas were showy, Lenten 
Roses interesting, while such miniature 
Narcissi as N. eyclamineus and N. cala- 
thinus have a pretty effect of their own. 
Rhododendron racemosum album was 
very beautiful, R. Nuttalli (yellow- 
flowered) being of a more imposing type, 
and rarely seen in ‘such excellence: 
Atragene alpina and A. a, alba were good, 
as shown by Messrs. Piper, who also had 
a variety of Aubrietias with Primula den- 
ticulata. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


An attractive exhibit of these was 
arranged by Mr. Charles Turner, the 


were represented by 
Four new plants were 


vases of Magnolias—alba superba and 
rustica flore-rubro—being particularly 
good. That last-named is welcome, too, 
from the colour standpoint. The rich 


rose colour of the double-flowering Peach 
(Amygdalus persica fl.-pl.) contrasted 
well with the purity of Prunus spinosa 
fl.-pl., and might be used in the garden in 
near proximity. Pyrus Maulei alba and 
P. nivalis were also noted. Ribes splen- 
dens afforded an effective bit of colour. 
Of quite another phase of beauty was the 
feast of Rhododendrons from Messrs. R. 
Gill and Sons, who arranged a bank of 
richly-coloured sorts chiefly. Gill’s 
Triumph (bright rosy-scarlet) and Cor- 
nubia (lustrous crimson-scarlet) were two 
of the best of these. In sharp contrast 
was the central grouping of the creamy- 
flowered R. Falconeri, a dozen of its huge 
trusses affording a wondrous display, the 
handsome leafage, of giant proportions, a 
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fitting setting to such unique flower- 
beauty. R. glaucum and R. yunnanense 
are pretty miniatures by comparison. 
The array of well-flowered Wistarias was 
the dominant feature in Mr. L. R. 
Russell’s group, and so grown they never 
fail to attract. Of a different type of 
beauty, and charming withal, was the 
double pink-flowered Japanese Cherry 
Cerasus Hisakura. 
ROSES. 
The Rose that claimed most attention 
vas the novelty, Golden Ophelia (Award 
of Merit), a seedling from the popular 
Ophelia raised by Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons. The good form of the original ‘is 
well maintained in the seedling. The 
centre is coloured rich yellow, the petal 
edges of a paler hue. Highteen inches 
long, strong, self-supporting stems, 
afforded evidence of considerable utility 
from the decorative standpoint. Joan 
(soft flesh and cream) was. also noted. 
The’double yellow Banksia Rose was the 
most prominent feature in Mr. G. Prince’s 
group, and rarely has this old-time 
favourite been presented more prodigal of 
blossom. Constance (rich yellow)), Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens (T.) (purest white), and 
Mme. Edouard Herriot (well coloured) 
were also freely shown. 
NARCISSI. 

were very liberally 
Araby (a rich-yellow Jonquilla 
Agatha (bicolor), and Diana 
were some good ones from Major G. 
Churcher, Alverstoke, Hants, who also 
had some good seedlings. The collection 
from Mr. Herbert Chapman, Rye, was 
singularly rich in novelties and high-class 
flowers. His Curacao, with a big ex- 
panse of crown of a deep Seville orange 
hue, was very striking. A seedling (un- 
named) from King Alfred and Monarch, 
a self-coloured Ajax of the first water, 
had the colour and refinement of the best 
Jonquil hybrids. Statuesque is a beau- 
tiful pale bicoloy, Marseillaise a Poeticus 
with wondrous crimson eye, and Stanza is 
unmistakably of the same set. The ex- 
hibit had been arranged with great care. 
Some good things, too, were noted on 
Messrs. Barr’s stand, the fine red-cupped 
Dosoris (a bicolor incomparabilis) and the 
Jonquilla hybrid Amelia catching the eye 
at once. Dione (an all-white flower) and 
Silver Chimes (both triandrus hybrids) 
were ‘very beautiful. Golden Princess, 
Jonquilla hybrid, Dresden, poeticus, and 
Battleaxe (with fine orange cup) were 
other notables. Narcissus Jeanette, the 
ohly one securing an Award of Merit at 
this meeting, is a Leedsi of the largest 
class. The ‘perianth is soft yellow or 
primrose, the crown sulphur coloured. 
The award was. granted to it as a show 


shown. 
hybrid), 
(Leedsi) 


These 


flower. It came from Mr. W. F. M: 
Copeland. Jrene Copeland is a double in- 


comparabilis of very soft colouring, whose 


white and palest sulphur-coloured petals: 


are equally intermixed. 
Poetaz) was also fine.. 
ORCHIDS, 
Two novelties gained Awards of Merit— 
Odontoglossum Jasper var. Roehampton, 
from Dr. M. Lacroze, and  Odontioda 


Marvel (a. big 


Ernesti (O. Charlesworthi x Odonto- 
glossum Wilckeanum), from Mr. BH. R. 


Ashton, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
In deep bronze, orange, and crimson, the 
last-named is very distinct. 'Mr.' C. F. 
Waters, Balcombe, had many  well- 
flowered Dendrobiums, D. nobile. Virgina] 
among them. The collection from Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown was rich in Odon- 
tiodas, Miltonias, and  Odontoglossums, 
O. Amazon being one of the finest ; while, 
in that from Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Odontoglossum ardentissimum Pinta- 
deau (a very dark-coloured sort) was dis- 
tinct from all. 


Aprin 20, 1918. 


‘FRUIT AND VEGETABLBES. 


A new Apple—Harry Pring (Award of 
Merit, 1914)—-was well shown by Mr. W. 
Peters, Givons Gardens, Leatherhead. 
Obviously a good late sort, it is said to 
surpass Wellington in many _ respects. 
Alfriston, from the same source, was a 
grand sample. We remember nothing 
finer of this very late sort. Lane’s Prince 
Albert, too, was excellent. The Sutton 
Rhubarb, from Mr. Miller, was good. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
and medals awarded will be found in our 
advertisement pages. i 


CORRESPONDENOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Plants failing (A. 42. Lwmb).—Your best 
lan will be to get an estimate from a 
fartontiral builder. As regards your 
hardy plants, it is impossible to account 
for the failure as you tell us nothing of the 
soil and the plants you are growing. Very 
possibly the fault is due to poor soil and 
want of food. Trench the ground deeply 
and incorporate plenty of manure, and 
you will have no difficulty. - The same 
thing holds good with the Stocks. 
them a good larder, and success ought to 
follow. The plants in the conservatory 
are too far removed from the glass, hence 
their becoming leggy. If you will send us 
some further information as to the plants 
you grow in the conservatory we will do 
our best to help you. , 

Azaleag failing (Azalea).—You give no 
particulars of the treatment afforded the 
plants or the conditions under which they 
are growing, 
than guess at the cause of your failure. 
Watering is a most important point in the 
culture of these plants, the rule being to 
give none until the soil becomes slightly, 
not very, dry, and the pot rings a little 
hollow when rapped, and then to afford 
enough to moisten the ball and roots 
thoroughly. The foliage must also be 
kept free from thrips and other insects, 
and a fairly mild atmosphere be main- 
tained about the plants. In some places 
where the water is very hard Azaleas do 
not thrive; in such cases rain water only 
should be used. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Sunflower.+Judging from the poor 
material you send us, we should imagine 
that the trouble is entirely due to cold, 
the leaves showing marked symptoms of 
this. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND. FRUITS. 


Name of plant.—Vevon.—Evidently an 
Olearia. We must have flowers to name 
with any certainty. 

Name of fruit.—TZhornton S. Shaw.— 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain. 


OBITUARY. 


MRS. S. B. PORTMAN-DALTON. 
WE regret to announce the death at the 
age of 72, at Fillingham Castle, Lincoln, of 
Mrs. Portman-Dalton. She had been in 
failing health for some time, her death 
being due to acute pneumonia. Readers no 
doubt will call to mind the interesting 
notes that she used to contribute to these 
pages on the plants grown at Fillingham, 
while on several oceasions illustrations © 
of her hardy plant borders, of which 
she was particularly fond, have also ap- 
peared, She also took a deep interest in 
ali matters pertaining to the farm. 

J. HARRISON DICK. 


WE regret to announce the death at Brook- 
lyn, U.S.A., of Mr. J. Harrison Dick, who 


for several years past edited The Florists’ _ 


Exchange, a weekly gardening publication 
circulating in the States and in Canada. 
At one time Mr. Dick was editor of the’ 
Journal of Horticulture, previous to which 
he was employed in several of our best 
Scottish gardens, 
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CHDAR OF LEBANON IN SCOTLAND. 


I CORDIALLY agree with W. (page 175) in 
regretting that Lebanon Cedars are never, 
so far as I have seen, given in this country 
the forest discipline essential to the forma- 
tion of fine boles. He asks for information 
about the growth of this tree in Scotland. 
It has not been so extensively planted for 
ornament there as in England, but the 
following statistics, taken from Messrs. 
Hlwes and Henry’s invaluable work, ‘‘ The 
.Trees of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ 
testify to its taking quite kindly to our 
soil and climate. 


Height. Girth, 

Hopetoun House, West Lothian .. . 80 ft. 23 ft. 8 in. 
Biel, East Lothian.. .. 4; wn ven ft. 19 ft. Yin. 
Moncrieff House, Perthshire 80 ft 14 ft, 6 in. 
Dupplin Castle, Perthshire .. 86 ft. 16 ft, 2 in. 
Murthly, Perthshire .. aa 74 ft 9 ft. 3 in. 
Mount Stuart, Isle of Bute .. .. 64 fb, 8 ft. 3 in. 
Beaufort Castle, Inverness-shire .. 73 ft 16 ft. 


Here there were two old Cedars planted 
in the usual isolated way about 120 years 
ago; one was blown down, the other re- 
mains, a flat-topped, spreading tree about 
50 feet high, with a girth of 14 feet. The 
disproportion of girth to height in this and 
so many. other Cedars is the result of 
isolated planting, whereby the tree has 
been allowed to form a number of main 
limbs, acquiring the habit of an enormous 
shrub, instead of throwing all its vigour 
into a single shapely shaft. 


Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A pure white Lamium Orvala appeared 
last year in the middle of a plant of the 
usual type. The foliage is bright green. 
Whether it is a sport or a seedling I do 
not know. Flowers are showing to-day 
(April 15th). The type has been in bloom 
since early in March. I saved a few seeds 
last year, but they have not come up.— 
K. ©. Buxron, Bettws-y-Coed. i 


Genista sagittalis.—I am pleased to see 
_“* Nonth London ’’ praise this dwarf Broom 
on page 172. It is a capital little trailing 
shrub, excellent for rockwork, and ap- 
parently not fastidious as to soil. It has 
been in my garden for many years, most 
people appreciating its flat, winged stems 
and its bright golden flowers. It is quite 
hardy in most parts of Scotland.—s. 
ARNOTT. 


A neglected native plant (Muscari 
racemosum).—For long years I have en- 
joyed the colour of the Grape Hyacinths 
in the garden and in the turf of a meadow, 
mostly the best foreign kinds, among 
them M. conicum, a handsome and 
strong kind; but I never gave a fair place 
among the others to our native kind. It 
comes up here and _ there—self-sown— 
among edgings, and seems this year as 
good as any, if not the best. In any case, 
it is a good plant to naturalise.—W. 


Antirrhinum Nelrose.—When sent to this 
country this was said to be a. winter- 
blooming kind. I saw some plants ex- 
hibited at an R.H.S. meeting in November 
Some years ago. These were established 
in pots. No doubt these would continue in 
bloom till the close of the year, and so 
would many other kinds if grown in this 

‘ay. One of the merits of the Antir- 
rhinum is that it will go on blooming into 
late autumn if the flower-spikes are not 
allowed to seed and the shoots pinched in 
their early stages.—Dorser. 


~ 


‘inereased by 


A beautiful native plant.—Dr. Wallis 


has just come in with a spray of our native 
Andromeda polifolia, the larger form 
(major). No shrub of. the same family 
quite equals it in its charm of  softly- 
coloured bells. A native of heaths in 
various English counties and in Wales. 
and easily had from nurseries, it thrives 
in peat or free, moist loam. A good place 
for a group is the Heath garden, where in 
country places there is room for this most 
charming of incidents.—W. 


Tulipa linifolia.—My experience of this 
brilliant little, Tulip does not correspond 
with Mr. Arnott?s (page 173). It must be 
at least six or seven years since T planted 
a dozen bulbs in an open border facing 
south, much overrun with Aubrietia, Sedum 
spurium, ete. They have increased three- 
fold and flower abundantly every May. 
Tulipa persica is equally free. I wish TI 
could say the same of T. Greigi and T. 


Clusiana, which have proved far from 
permanent here. — HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Monreith. 


The Greek Windflower (Anemone blanda). 
—This, which I have welcomed for years, 
and thought quite hardy, as it proved on 


dry and open soil borders, I now fear is 


not so hardy as the Appenine Windflower. 
A bold edging which came up and flowered 


handsomely the first year after planting 


has not come up this year, the soil a rich, 
cool loam. In the turf of a meadow, too, 
Where the Apennine kind has increased 
for many years, the Greek plant is lost. 
What is our readers’ experience of this 
fine plant in cool soils? W., Sussex. 


The single Camellia.—In mid-April all 
are charmed with the single Camellias. <A 
good red one is ealled “ latifolia,’’ but it is 
only a variety of the old Camellia that, 
like our Holly, varies without end. The 
pity is that in nurseries no care was given 
to the single forms, by far the best for the 
open air and some very handsome. Mine 
withstood the severities of last year with- 
out the slightest injury, and have flowered 
all the better for it this spring. Has any 
nursery in Britain a stock of the single 
kinds, which are easily raised from seed?— 
W., Sussex. 


Montbretia rosea.—I saw a good breadth 
of this in the nurseries of Mr. D. M’Omish, 
at Crieff, last year. When I first became 
acquainted with this plant it was scarcely 
procurable in British nurseries, and\I re- 
member having to send to Holland for 
corms. .It is distinct from the other Mont- 
bretias both in colour and habit of in- 
florescence. It bears sraceful, not. stiff, 
spikes, with soft rose or pink flowers. It 
is hardy when planted 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep, and when not disturbed forms good 
clumps in a few years. When planting, 
put a handful of sand about the corms. Tt 
likes a good, well-drained soil.—Hss. 


The Tassel Hyacinth (Muscari comosum). 
—This singular Grape Hyacinth never ap- 
peals to me as a garden flower. Its loose 
clusters of light blue flowers are nice 
enough in their way, but we have many 
prettier subjects in the other Muscarié. 
Nor do I care for the scarce white variety. 
The Feathered Hyacinth (M. comosum 
monstrosum) is, however, in a different 
category. TI have found the curious blooms 
sometimes injured by bad weather. — It 
likes a good, well-drained soil, and is easily 
separating the bulbs every 
third or fourth year.—S. Arnorr. 
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The scarlet Windflower.—I have had this 
brilliant flower in the house for ten days 
past. For hardy flower lovers it is, in all 
soils, a more precious gift of the earth 
mother than the Poppy  Windflower 
(Anemone coronaria), that is not hardy 
here and is often killed in the winter. It 
is no longer seen here, though a showy 
flower in many districts. For all the 
glaring colours of the Poppy Anemone I 
would not exchange the splendid eolour of 
A. fulgens, which is happy in the meadow 
Grass.—W., Sussex. 

Narcissi and Tulips 
years ago I had several hundred bulbs of 
Narcissi and Tulips which had been forced. 
These I planted out, some in mixed borders 
and the remainder in Grass. The follow- 
ing year the growth was not quite so satis- 
factory as I wished; this year it is splen- 
did. Both large and small cupped Narcissi 
were planted, Paper White and Tazetta 
sections to form irregularly-shaped groups 
in the Grass, and also Tulips, eatly and 
May-flowering. The general effect of the 
Tulips and groups of Narcissi in the Grass 
is very pleasing. Polyanthuses are grown 
in conjunction with the Narcissi and 
Tulips.—G. G. B. 

The Violet-flowered Cress (lonopsidium 
acaule).—This is covered for the greater 
part of the year with numbers of prett.7, 
star-like lilac flowers. Though the whole 
plant may not be 2 inches in diameter and 
no taller, the blossoms are each often 
nearly } inch across. Here it sows itself 
freely ; but not too abundantly, about the 
rock garden, and several self-sown plants, 
now a mass of bloom, have been flowering 
continuously since last summer. Seed 
sprinkled about the rocks, steps, and 
margins of walks and among other lowly 
plants will produce seedlings that will 
soon come into bloom. So far, I. acaule 
has never shown any. inclination to inter- 
fere with its neighbours, and is trusted to 
grow in company with one’s most precious 
alpines.—A. T. J. ‘ 

Aubrietias.—Never before have I seen 
old plants of Aubrietias flower so freely as 
they have in my own and numerous other 
gardens this year. My plants are growing 
at the edge of a border supported by a low, 
dry, brick wall. The position is an open 
one facing south-west and sheltered by a 
long glasshouse, and a short distance away 
a hedge of Cupressus macrocarpa. The 
soil is a medium, heavy loam, and has 
never been manured, but there is iron in it, 
which probably accounts for the extra rich 
colour of the flowers. In past years I have 
divided the plants and grown them in a 
nursery bed during the summer, but, I ad- 
mit, not with such good results as the old, 
undisturbed plants have afforded me, I 
cut back the plants a short time after the 
flowers fade.—Bourne VALE. 

Gentianas.—M. Correvon’s notes (p. 171) 
on Gentiana, formerly G. acaulis and now 
divided into four species, are very interest- 
ing. I have seen thousands of what must 
now be called G. Kochiana in Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. I never found it growing 
low down. It always commenced suddenly 
at a certain elevation, somewhere about 
3000 feet, but va rying in different localities. 


_Has anyone suéceeded in growing this par- 


ticular species in England? Its truncated 
sinus easily distinguishes it from others. 
The other three species are much less com- 
mon in Switzerland. Does G. angustifolia 
grow low down in Dauphiny? This M. 
Correvon says is the Mnglish plant. Tt 


in Grass.—Three . 
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would be interesting to know. Only G. 
Clusii and G. Kochiana are found in the 
Tyrol.—A. H. MAUDE, Newbury. 


Pieris japonica.—I was surprised to read 
in the April number of Jrish Gardening 
that Pieris japonica is not hardy in some 
parts of Ireland. Here no frost affects it. 
One of the worst frosts was in 1913. From 
February 38rd to 10th, with a bitter east 
wind, the thermometer was down to zero 
every night. Arundinaria anceps had over 
a hundred canes killed to the ground. The 
Pieris, which was just beginning to flower, 
was uninjured. A bush of this, which has 
been neglected and is too much under Fir- 
trees, has, I find, layered itself freely into 
the Fir needles. My best P. japonica 
grows in a deep hole in the natural rock, 
where a good deal of moisture runs to it. 
The soil is peat and Fir needles. The 
winter of 1916-17, which lasted from 

. November to the third week in April, had 
no effect on the flowers.—H. C. BUXTON, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


Primula Juliz var. Jewel.—This was ex- 
hibited before the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and gained an Award of Merit on 
March 26th last, when it was stated to be 
‘a cross between the original P. Juliz and 
a “blue” garden variety of P. vulgaris. 
Of such parentage there was but little, if 
any, evidence, the general effect of the new- 
comer being that of a large-flowered, vigor- 
ous form of the typical kind, with blooms 
of the size of those of a large P. acaulis, 
pright purplish-magenta in colour, with 
golden centre, in fine just a glorified P. 
Juli in all its parts, and of richer colour. 
The root-stock, so far as could be deter- 
mined at the time, was also identical with 
that of the species named. EHven so, it is 
a welcome addition to the earliest hardy 
flowers, the bright colour being of quite an 
exceptional tone. The newcomer was from 
Mr. R. D. Webster, Newton Abbot. 


Rhododendron Ernest Gill.—Said to be a 
cross between R. Luscombei and R. For- 
.tunei, this handsome variety gained an 
Award of Merit on March 26th last when 
exhibited by Messrs. R. Gill and Son be- 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Harly flowering is one of its strong points, 
though in this connection the fact that the 
exhibit came from Falmouth should not 
be lost sight of. The pyramidal truss of 
the newcomer is very large, as exceptional, 
indeed, in this respect among older early- 
flowering sorts as is the long, drooping 
leafage which constitutes so good a setting 
to such effective colouring. The dominant 
colour is of that rose or cerise-scarlet tone 
seen in some of the tender Hibisci. Its 
flowers individually of almost Pink Pearl 
size and its huge truss of sugar-loaf forma- 
tion should make it a fine garden ‘plant, 
particularly in those favoured localities 
where its early flowering will not be ad- 
versely affected by frosts. 


The alpine Clematis.—This plant is too 
rare in gardens, flowering as it does very 
early and gracefully. I had some seed- 
lings of it sent, and one surprises me by 
flowering with only two leaves and the 
whole plant not much over 3 inches high. 
It flowers in a very small state and grows 
so well with me that the late Mr. George 
Nicholson said he had never seen it so 
good elsewhere, but it is of a fragile 
nature and big neighbours are apt to 
strangle it. I have lost some plants in 
that way, and now propose to plant some 
in a bed of Roses, which can hardly harm 
it. Being a native of very cold regions and 
very high mountains there need be no fear 
as to its hardiness. There are some inter- 
esting varieties not yet seen in our gardens. 
Mine now in flower is the white form. It 
18 essential to get this on its natural roots 
from seed or cuttings in autumn. My 
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plants came from Mr. Russell’s nursery, 
Sheen Road, Richmond, Surrey.—W. 


Omphalodes cappadocica.—All who love 
true-blue flowers should add this early- 
flowering species to their collections if 
they do not already possess it. It might 
conceivably be compared to a tufted O. 
verna, having flowers of equal size and 
brilliant colouring in spray-like form, 
which make for far greater effect. An 
isolated example will form a mound-like 
tuft, and from the fresh, green, heart- 
shaped leaves the sprays of rich, blue 
flowers, first appearing in early spring, 
keep up a succession for many weeks. Of 
such colour, gardens rarely have enough. 
Grown in cool loam and leaf-mould, with 
a little shade, the plant will reach a foot 
high, while in drier and more exposed 
places it may be less than half that height. 
It may be increased by division in spring 
or when the chief flowering season is past, 
while seeds are produced with some free- 
dom on well-established plants.—H. H. 
JENKINS. 


Rose Golden Ophelia.—This, when ex- 
hibited by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
April 9th, gained an Award of Merit by a 
unanimous vote. <A seedling from Ophelia, 
it possesses not a few of that variety’s 
good attributes, its perfect form and ex- 
cellent habit in particular. A big stand of 
it, full of shapely blooms on 18-inch long 
self-supporting stems on the occasion 
named, was a considerable attraction, for 
which the colour was, in great measure, 
responsible. This is rich golden at the 
centre of the flower; much paler at the 
tips of the petals. Apart from good colour 
effect, however, the rigid stems and ample 
leafage—matters of high import to the 
florist decorator and market grower—are 
calculated to render it exceedingly popular. 
Ophelia (salmon, shaded rose) was intro- 
duced in 1912 by Messrs. W. Paul and Son, 
and, justly popular, it is interesting that it 
should so soon have given a seedling of 
such high merit and distinction.—S. S. 


The Holly as a hedge.—In GARDENING 
for February 23 reference is made by A. T. 
Johnson to the value of the Holly as a 
hedge plant. In the note mention is made 
of the idea that it is slow growing, which 
it is when old, but not in the early stages 
if the soil is well prepared. Needing a 
fence in an exposed position as a barrier 
against the boys in our recreation ground 
I some years ago well prepared the ground, 
where there had been a Thorn hedge, by 
removing a portion of the soil and adding 
fresh with manure. Plants 3 feet high 
that had been frequently transplanted 
were used. Now the hedge is 7 feet to 
8 feet high and well filled at the bottom. 
When clipping it in spring I noticed some 
of the centre shoots were 4 feet long. 
Young hedges often start slowly from not 
having a more generous larder.—W., 
Surrey. — 


Narcissi in eponend: 
that the later Narcissi are so full of bloom 
as usual. These are grown here very 
largely and in endless variety; but it 
seems to me that bloom is noticeably less 
during the present spring, and that there 
appears to be a superabundance of leafage. 
This, perhaps, may be due to the exces- 
sive wet of last summer and autumn, the 
abnormal rains, and the lack of sun hay- 
ing interfered with the ripening of the 
bulbs, and would very likely also re- 
sult in bulb-splitting. Such Narcissi as 
Empress, Victoria, Sir Watkin, Golden 
Spur, Horsfieldi, Henry Irving—to name a 
few—have not flowered with their usual 
freedom. and one’ in particular has 
only stray blooms upon the clumps. This 
is Queen Anne’s Double Daffodil (N. 
Capax fi.-pl.), a great favourite of mine, 
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and one which is none too plentiful. One’ 
is loth to do so, but it almost seems as if 

it would pay to take up some of the clumps 
and separate the smiller-sized bulbs from 

those of flowering size in order that the 

latter might haye a better chance.— 

W. McG., Balmae. 

An early white Windflower.—A patch of 
an early white-flowered Wood Anemone, 
for which I have no fixed name, though it 
might prove to be the form of A. nemorosa, 
known as A. n. quinquefolia, was one of 
the earliest plants to bloom with me this 
year in the open and in a position not 
favourable to earliness. Full of flower- 
buds quite early in February, blooms were 


opening by the middle of the month, and | 


for two or three weeks subsequently it re- 
sponded to every little spell of sunshine. 
Coming at a time when the ordinary Wood 
Anemone had not appeared above ground 
it formed a welcome patch. Its early 
coming is, however, its best attribute, the 
flowers being smaller than those of the 
later form, though my very light, dry, 
Heath-like soil may, to some extent, ex- 
plain this. I got the plant some years ago 
from the late Rev. H. Hwhbank’s garden at 
Ryde, and though always an early-flower- 
ing sort, I do not think it has ever been so 
early as in the present year.—H. H. 
JENKINS. 


The Hepatica at home.—The other day 
I saw in a very secluded and shaded valley 
the most enchanting sight of thousands 
and thousands of blue Hepaticas starring 
the rocky banks under the Oak-trees, 
with slender-growing wreaths of Black- 
thorn and lemon-yellow Coronilla Hmerus 
screening them from the too ardent rays 
of the sun. Surely the Hepatica would 
thrive equally well in Hngland in any Oak 
wood! Nothing could be more worth 
establishing in quantity, and with our 
native Primroses would produce an effect. 
far more worth striving for than even the 
most elaborate rockwork. In a flower- 
bed the Hepatica cannot show its full 
beauty. The shelter of the overhanging 
trees and rocks is essential to the preser- 
vation of its handsome leaves, which 
always get browned or spotted when 


grown in the open; and, most of all, it~ 


enjoys sowing itself on a perpendicular 
cliff or’ rocky bank like an alpine Primula, 


but unlike it in that it will take care of- 


itself and sow itself in quantity when left 
judiciously to itself—H. -H. Woopa.L, in 
Garden. 


Bulbous-rooted plants in dry walls.— 
The success attending the planting of 
Triteleia in a dry wall, to which Mr. 
Arthur R. Goodwin, at page 158 of GaR- 
DENING refers, is interesting as demon- 
strating how utterly indifferent some 
plants are as to soil, position, and other 
things. Judging from the time it has 
taken, it would almost appear that the 
originally introduced bulbs had broken 
up and that the flowering referred to has 
resulted from the offsets. Of course, in a 
dozen other positions in the garden a 
planting of “ fifty bulbs a few years ago” 
would have given an increasing display 
of flowers from the first year onwards, 
the more so had the planting been thinly 
done originally and in those soils—sandy 
or calcareous loams—most favoured by 
the plant. That a subject endowed with 
so rapidly increasing a root-system as to 
be in some soils in the nature of a weed 
is likely long to remain in good condition 
in a dry wall is doubtful, unless the 
crevice accommodation is unusually 
generous. Beside flagged ways, where 
calcareous soils obtain, no early-flowering 
plant is more beautiful than this Triteleia, 
the spreading, carpeting character of 
the deep pea-green leaves preserving the 
bluish-lilae blossoms to the utmost.— 
H.-H. JENKINS. 
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during the greater part of March has been 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, — 


OLHARIA MACRODONTA. 


ALTHOUGH this is not suitable for general 
planting, it is well adapted for gardens 
in the southern and western counties. 
It is a native of New Zealand, and was 
originally described as Hurybia dentata. 
In its native country it is said to grow to 
a height of 20 feet, with a head some- 
times as far through, and a trunk 
30 inches in diameter. In this country it 
grows into quite a fine bush, 6 feet to 
10 feet high, and blossoms freely. The 
margins of the leaves are deeply toothed 
and the upper surface is deep green, the 
under surface being silvery. The white 
flowers are borne during early summer. 
In addition to forming a useful specimen 
bush, the species might well be employed 
in the gardens of the south-west for in- 
formal hedges, for it stands cutting well 
and becomes quite dense if attention is 
paid to pruning. It is also a good sea- 
side shrub, and as such might be planted 
more frequently. Cuttings of the young 
shoots root freely if put into a frame in 


against walls. A plant growing against 
a wall in the herbaceous ground is very 
effective. About 12 feet high, the 
branches stand out from the support from 
2 feet to 8 feet, and from every twig the 
yellow catkins hang in profusion. Both 
plants thrive well in light loam. 

HNUYSTELEA POLYANDRA, a small Chinese 
tree, grows rapidly, and forms a bushy 
head made up of numerous twiggy shoots, 
from each bud of which a cluster of red 
flowers is produced. The stamens are the 
showy part of the flowers, but they are so 
prominent as to cover the leafless branches 
with a red mantle during the latter half 
of March. During early May the reddish 
tinge of the young leaves is another effec- 
tive feature. 

PARROTIA PERSICA.is a better-known tree 
than the last-named, but it is not common. 
A native of Persia, it forms a low tree 
with a wide-spreading head upon a short 
trunk of hard and heavy wood. In March 
it is conspicuous by reason of the clusters 
of small red flowers, which appear freely 
on the leafless branches. Autumn is 
another attractive time, for at that period 
the leaves assume brilliant orange, scarlet, 





Olearia” macrodonta, 


_ sandy soil in August and kept close until 


rooted. This Olearia is hardy only in the 
milder parts of the kingdom. At Kew it 
requires a wall. 


SOME UNCOMMON BARLY-FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS. 
sunny weather experienced 


responsible for a number of uncommon 
shrubs opening their flowers to perfection 
this year at a particularly early date, and 
we have been able to see to advantage 
certain plants whose flowers are _ fre- 
quently crippled by frost. Amongst other 
shrubs and small trees in flower at Kew 
about the middle of March, the following 
somewhat out-of-the-way subjects were in 
good condition :— - 

STACHYURUS OCHINENSIS and S. PRAcox, 
closely allied shrubs from China and 
Japan respectively. Their attractions 
centre in their reddish bark and pendu- 
lous catkins of pale yellow, rather globu- 
lar flowers, which are borne in profusion 
from almost every bud on the previous 
year’s growth. The catkins are each usu- 


ally 3 inches to 4 inches long. They suc- 


ceed as bushes in the open ground and 





red, and bronze tints. It must be planted 
in a sunny position in well-drained soil. 
Closely allied to the Witch Hazels, it also 
claims as relatives the various species of 

CoRYLOPSIS, which are flowering freely 
this year. All are recognised by their 
catkins of yellow flowers, which are 
borne from the axillary buds on the leaf- 
less shoots. C. spicata, the commonest 
species, grows about 4 feet high, with a 
dense branch system as far through. C. 
Willmotte, a new species somewhat 
hardier than most of the. better-known 
kinds, grows rapidly to a height of 5 feet 
or so, and flowers freely. Another new 
species from China is C. platypetala, with 
primrose-yellow flowers. Perhaps the 
best and most ornamental of all the Cory- 
lopsis is C. pauciflora, a native of Japan. 
The specific name applies to the small 
number of flowers borne in individual 
catkins. It is, however, a very! free- 
flowering bush, growing about 3 feet high, 
with slender branchlets from which the 
small clusters of primrose-yellow flowers 
are freely borne. In addition to the 
flowers being pretty they are very 
fragrant. Another advantage possessed 
by this species is that the young leaves 
are prettily shaded with green and red 





_ Lonicera Standishi, L. 





when they expand in May. Unfortu- 
nately, it is one of the least hardy, and 
can only be expected to succeed in warm 
and sheltered gardens. 


RHODODENDRON SUTOHUENENSE, a. New 
evergreen from China, was in flower ea rly 
in March, but, unfortunately, a little frost 
injures its flowers, therefore, as is the 
case with most of the very early-flowering 
species, its value as a garden plant in the 
British Isles is limited. When little more 
than 12 inches or 18 inches high, this 
plant begins to flower. The blooms are 
large and tubular, white flushed with rose, 
often with a large dark-red blotch in the 
throat. ‘The size and shade of the blotch, 
however, vary with different plants. 
Another Rhododendron in flower about 
the middle of March was the pretty little 
blue-flowered R. intricatum. This is an 
excellent rock garden shrub, and will 
doubtless be widely grown in the near 
future. 


PRUNUS TOMENTOSA was very effective as 
a bush 5 feet or 6 feet high and twice as 
far across, every shoot a mass of white, 
pink-tinged flowers. Unfortunately, the 
fragile flowers are spoiled by heavy rains 
or rough winds. 

Amongst commoner trees and shrubs in 
flower at the same time might be men- 
tioned Forsythia suspensa, I’. intermedia, 
and F. viridissima, Almonds in variety, 
Prunus cerasifera, P. Mume, Cornus Mas, 


©. officinalis, Pieris floribunda, P. 
japonica, Cassandra calyculata, rica 
carnea, BH. mediterranea, Cydonia 


japonica and varieties, Spirzea Thunbergi, 
Berberis Aquifolium, Magnolia stellata 
(beginning to open), Daphne Mezereum, 
fragrantissima, 
Viburnum ‘Tinus, Rhododendron Noble- 
anum, ete. In 1893 there was a wonderful 
display of shrub bloom between the middle 
and end of March, and that year pos- 
sibly more nearly approached this in point 
of numbers than any one of the inter- 
vening years. D. 





MAGNOLIA KOBUS. 


THe Magnolias which bloom in early spring 
from leafless branches are very beautiful, 
for they blossom freely, and in most cases 
the flowers are large and attractive. M. 
Kobus is one of the rarer species, and fine 
examples are rather scarce in this 
country, although it is quite hardy, and, 
when once established, of rapid growth. 
It is a native of Japan, and has affinities 
both in the foliage and the flowers of some 
forms with M. stellata. Professor Sar- 
gent, in his ‘‘Forest Flora of Japan,” 
pp. 9 to 10, gives a good account of its 
habits when growing in its native country. 
He found it growing in quantity in the 
forests of Hokkaido, attaining its largest 
dimensions in the neighbourhood of Sap- 
poro, where it attains toa height of 70 feet 
or 80 feet, with a trunk 2 feet in diameter. 
The best results are obtained where the 
ground is moist, and in Japan some of the 
best examples occur in marshy ground and 
along the banks of lakes and _ water- 
courses. As a rule, it forms a straight 
trunk, crowned by a large and shapely 
head of branches, the leaves being 
7 inches long and 4 inches wide. There 
are, however, much dwarfer forms, with 
leaves scarcely more than half that size. 
The fragrant white flowers also vary in 
size and shape of segments. In the larger 
forms the flowers may be 6 inches across 
and the petals 13 inch wide, but in others 
they may be very little larger than the 
flowers of M. stellata, with rather narrow 
petals. There is not, however, any 
tendency to produce an abnormal number 
of petals as is the case with M. stellata. 
In Japan M. Kobus flowers in May. Here 
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it is usually at its best about the middle 
or end of April, but this year it was blos- 
soming well during the third week in 
March. By saving seeds from the more 
vigorous examples it is probable that it 
could be grown to its maximum size in 
this country, while plants grown from 
seeds collected indiscriminately show a 
tendency to grow into good-sized trees. 
It should be planted in good loamy soil 
containing a little peat, and should not 
be disturbed again after it has become 
well established.—D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cold and silver.—Among the Philadel- 
phuses is one that has pure gold foliage; 
it is of dwarfish growth, or, rather, ap- 
peared so until this spring, when it is 
sending growths up to 5 feet. It is, how- 
ever, rounded and compact, and makes a 
very pretty bush in the flower border. As 
it was one of an assorted dozen, I have 
no record of its name; but the clear 
yellow note it strikes all through the sum- 
mer is very valuable. The flowers are of 
the ordinary type, rather freely borne. 
Round its roots is growing a quantity of 
Victoria Daffodils, under-planted with a 
thick mass of silver variegated Arabis. 
As the two latter flower together, while 
the Philadelphus is full of clear prim- 
rose colour in its young leafage, the whole 
makes a charming bit of gold and silver 
effect.—M. L. W. 

Forsythia suspensa.—Referring to a re- 
cent note, ‘* Bloom and latitude,’’? my esti- 
mate as to the flowering of F. suspensa 
has proved to be correct. Almost to a 
day, the interval between the blooming of 
this fine shrub at Lilford and at Balmae is 
fourteen days. The value of Mr. Gallop’s 
lists for the purpose of comparison is ob- 
vious. Andromeda arihinaa is at pre- 
sent (November 13th) in fine form.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 





ORCHIDS. 
NOTES AND RHPLIES. 

Calanthes.—These are placed on shelves 
in the Melon-houses, and are already show- 
ing signs of growth. Repotting must be 
done before the plants make much growth. 
The plants are carefully turned out of 
their pots and the exhausted soil shaken 
away, cutting off the old roots to about 
1 inch. The remainder are left to steady 
the pseudo-bulbs in the new soil until the 
plants are established. Clean. pots of a 
size suited to the requirements of the bulbs 
should be selected. The strongest pseudo- 
bulbs I pot up separately into 6-inch pots, 
using 5-inch for the remainder. Any 
small bulbs are placed several together in 
6-inch or 7-inch pots. The pots should be 
half filled with Near crocks, which should 
be covered with Sphagnum Moss. For 
potting, a suitable compost consists of two 
parts good fibrous loam, one part finely- 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, a little dry, 
sifted cow dung, with a free addition of 
silver sand and crushed charcoal to render 
the whole porous. I always find this com- 
post gives satisfactory results. When 
potting, ‘the soil should be pressed well 
down to the old root stumps, filling up to 
within 4 inch of the rim. © This leaves 
sufficient space for watering, also for a 
top-dressing of fibrous loam when - the 
plants are well established. After pot- 
ting, the pou are given a light position 
in the Melon-houses, and during the early 
stages of growth shaded from bright sun- 
shine. The most critical time with Calan- 
thes is after repotting, until they become 
established. They require no water for 
several weeks, but the soil between the 
pots should be damped occasionally, ac- 
cording to the state of the weather. If 
the soil is made too wet before the roots 
ate ia da’ igh their points and also 
ne tps of the young growths are ljable 
‘to decny ici W.G ia ater 














OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GERMINATION OF FLOWDR 
SHEDS. 

Mr. ARnorr, page 161, does well to warn 
the inexperienced raiser of hardy plants 
from seed against discarding the seed pots 
too early, since, whether the seeds be old 
or new, not all of any sowing can be de- 
pended upon to germinate at one time. 
The matter, too, is worth considering from 
more than one standpoint. There are 
seeds naturally and consistently slow in 
vegetating, as those of the Hepatica and 
Hellebore; others of an erratic turn, as in 
Iris, Gentian, and Anthericum ; and that 
other not inconsiderable set which, 
quickly losing vitality, appears to resent 
being dried off at all. Of these, the 
choicer Meconopsis, tuberous and rhizo- 
matous Anemones, and many Saxifrages 
are notable instances. The keeping of any 
of these a month or two too long before 
sowing may mean all the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Much, of 
course, hinges on how the seeds are kept 
meanwhile, excessively dry conditions to 
all such being fatal. It was the late Pro- 
fessor Foster, I believe, who placed on 
record the fact that seeds of an_ Iris, 
ripened in his own garden, and sown by 
himself, in due course gave seedlings each 
year up to the fifteenth year, a’ most re- 
markable circumstance in the case of 
seeds of equal age and of the same year’s 
crop and kind. The nearest approach to 
this in my own experience was that of 
seeds of a crossbred Iris, which gave 
seedlings up to the fifth year when every 
seed had grown. Pots of good Phlox seed 
1 have kept for six years without a seed- 
ling appearing. At the end of that time 
it was discarded. The curious and inex- 
plicable behaviour of a large sowing of 
the seeds of Anthericum Liliastrum majus 
interested me many years ago. Of a quan- 
tity harvested, a portion was sown prac- 
tically at once, the remainder being sent 
to the seed shop for the execution of retail 
orders. That which remained unsold was 
returned to me late in the ensuing spring, 
and, sown a little later, vegetated well in 
the spring of the following year, when not 
a seedling of that portion sown almost 
fresh from the capsules had appeared. As 
a fact, this latter took upwards of two 
and a half years to vegetate, when the 
seedlings appeared as thickly as spring 
Onions, whereas that which had for 
months been kept in a seed bag germinated 
well some’ nine or ten months after having 
been sown. All were stood together and 
received identical treatment. At the 
moment a sowing of Coronilla seeds made 
in 1916 is interesting. Of this, two or 
three seedlings appeared quite promptly, 
and were as promptly devoured by slugs. 
In the autumn following a solitary seed- 
ling appeared? and was not. disturbed. 
During the whole of 1917 there were no 
further additions, while now, two years 
from the sowing, other seedlings are ap- 
pearing. The seeds in this case all came 
from one plant, hence it is ditlicult to ac- 
count for their erratic behaviour. Where, 
however, the seeds are of choice plants 
and known to be good, the cultivator 
should. hesitate before discarding them. 
Seeds of Anemone blanda, A. b. scythinica, 
and others are very impatient of being 
dried off. ‘Bo keep them a few months has 
more than once proved fatal to success. 
Hardy Cyclamen seeds may be seen ocea- 
sionally growing in the just bursted seed- 
vessels in touch with the soil, indicating, 
unnistakably, the need for “sowing as 
soon as ripe’? in all cases where possible. 
That, indeed, is a good rule to follow with 
all Primula species, remembering also the 
beneficial effect of consistently moist soil 
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for the seeds of all bog-loving kinds.. 

Apart,> however, from the erratic 
behaviour or exacting nature of certain 
seeds, disappointment and loss are the re- 
sult of : 

PURCHASING AND SOWING SEEDS at un- 
seasonable times. Frequently when seeds 
of hardy plants have been purchased late 
in summer or early autumn, and seedlings 
have not appeared immediately, the ama- 
teur has inquired as to the use of keeping 
the pots any Icnger, forgetful of, or not 
knowing, that the season of growth is past 
and that the seeds are at least a year old. 
To tell the already impatient amateur 
that August-sown seeds may not even 
vegetate till the following spring, when be 
is looking for a show of bloom shortly 
after that time, does not improve matters. 
Quickly vegetating seeds may, of course, 
grow, though there are little wisdom and 
no gain from bringing seedlings into being 
at the edge of winter and exposing them 
unnecessarily te risks° whether from ‘in- 
sect life or weather. Hence, the indiseri- 
minate sowing of seeds of hardy plants 
when the natural growing season of the 
subjects concerned is past for the year is 
generally to be accounted wrong, the ex- 
ceptions being those kinds known to be 
slow in germinating or others opposed to 
this which are vigorous enough to endure. 
Far better in those instances where seeds 
have to be purchased that they be ob- 
tained and sown at a time which, while 
admitting of their vegetating for the most 
part in early spring, would combine the 
advantages of a full season ahead for 
growth after the manner of their kind. 
That, indeed, appears to be the only 
rational way, and that also, while afford- 
ing the seedling plant the. best oppor- 
tunity, during its first season of life, which 
is attended by the fewest risks come from 
whence they may. EH. H. JENKINS. 





A NEW SUMMER WALLEFLOWER. 
Wuart promises to be a very beautiful amd 
valuable new plant has just made its ap- 
pearance here (April 10th). It isa chance 
seedling from the little-known Cheiranthus 
linifolius. The type plant, which came to 
me from Vigo, in Spain, some years ago, is 
a very free-flowering summer Wallflower 
with blossoms of a pretty lilac colour. It 
may either be sown in late summer to 
flower the following year—it then starts 
blossoming about April or May—or it can 
be sown in early spring to flower the same 
year. The plant is quite hardy, neat in 
habit, very free-flowering, and the colour 
is both uncommon and pleasing. I wrote 
about the plant in GARDENING last year, 
and the editor, to whom I sent seeds, de- 
scribed it as the prettiest new hardy plant 
of the year. ‘To-day one of the boys at my 
nursery came and asked me to look at a 
batch of self-sown plants of Cheiranthus 
linifolius, as he had noticed some remark- 
able forms among them. He had made 
what I believe will prove a valuable dis- 
covery. Two plants were much stronger 
in growth than the normal G. linifolius, 
and each had one or two expanded blos- 
soms. In colour their flowers are quite 
distinet from those of the normal C. lini- 
folius and from one another, and they are 
exceedingly beautiful. One is a rich and 
curious terra-cotta crimson, the other in- 
clines more to apricot-crimson. There are 
three or four other plants showing the 
same extra strong habit, but as yet they 
have not opened their flowers. : 
_ These two forerunners are plants of the 
greatest promise. Beautiful though the 
ordinary C. linifolius is, these new forms 
are a long way ahead of it. Of course, it 
has yet to be proved whether they will set 
fertile seed, but if they can be perpetuated 


it is clear, even from these first few blos- 
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soms, that here is a delightful addition to 
our rock gardens and our summer flower 
beds. But they must be tested for two or 
three years. In the meantime it is inter- 
esting to speculate on what can have been 
the cause of their\being. Are they sports 
or are they natural hybrids? I am in- 
clined \to think they are the latter. The 
ouly other species of Cheiranthus on my 
nursery last year at flowering time was 
C. alpinus, a nice form with the usual 
yellow flowers, but with dark reddish- 
tinged foliage, and a fine form of Cheiran- 
thus mutabilis (purpureus) which came to 
me from Sir Herbert Maxwell. There may 
have been plants of ordinary Wallflowers 
in some private gardens a couple of hun- 
dred yards away, but I had none on the 
hursery. I also had the warm, orange- 
coloured C. Newark Park Hybrid flower- 
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habit, and with delicately - perfumed 
blooms upon rigid stems, the Violetta 
forms ought to find a place in every 
garden, They are appreciably later in 
flowering iv spring than the more familiar 
Tufted Pansy; and (in my experience) 
they bloom best when the plants are two 
years or three years old.—A SocorTisy 
GARDENER. 





LAVATERA UNGUICULATA. 


THE illustration that accompanies these 
notes is a faithful picture of what, in my 
opinion, is one of the most lovely of all the 
woody or tree Mallows. With us at 
Gunnersbury if survived some dozen win- 
ters, and was grown to a good size (it 
grows most freely, I find), when the winter 
of 1916-1917 proved just too much for it, 
and it succumbed. I ought to have had a 


Part of a plant of Lavatera unguiculata on a wall at 
Gunnersbury House, Acton. 


ing last summer. [ ineline to think that 
the C. mutabilis purpureus, althdugh seed 
sterile itself, may have been the pollen 
parent of these seedlings, but it is impossi- 
ble to say for certain. I await the further 
development of these pretty foundlings 
with great interest. The two or three odd 
blossoms, which are all the show they 
make at the moment, are so rich and 
subtle in colouring that when the plants— 
which are very sturdy and vigorous,-a foot 
or so across, and literally packed with 


- buds—are in bloom they will be a lovely 


sight. The boy who discovered them 


nay 
well feel proud of his find. : 


Stevenage. CLARENCE HLiiorr, 
_Miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies 


(Violettas).—The neat, daintily-flowered 
Violetta forms do not seem to have yet 
attained the popularity among Pansy en- 


_thusiasts which are their due. Of a close 


sh 








young plant growing on, but I felt it was 
possible for it to eseape as usual. It ean 
be struck from cuttings of the half-ripened 
wood quite easily. Nicholson, in Diection- 
ary of Gardening, says of this Mallow that 
the flowers are lilac. hat is scarcely so 
with us, they are of a soft silky pink. 
Possibly there may be more than one form 
of it. They are produced in the greatest 
profusion, and that over an extended sea- 
son. I had it originally from the Trinity 


College Gardens, Dublin, where no doubt it 


Was one of the late Mr. Burbidge’s pets. 
In our case it attained a height of quite 
10 feet, but one-third at least would be 
cuf back in the winter. It comes from 
South-Hast Hurope. J. Hupson. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clematis alpina (syn. Atragene alpina). 
—This pretty Clematis belongs to a dis- 
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tinct section of the family which was at 
one time known by the separate name of 
Atragene. It is the earliest of the spring- 
flowering kinds to open its blossoms, being 
preceded only by the two winter-flowerers, 
C. calycina and ©. cirrhosa. As a rule it 
is at its best in April, when the pretty 
mauve flowers, each upwards of 2 inches 
across, are very pleasing, arranged on 
long, slender stalks amongst the delicate 


greenery of the developing leaves. It is 
found wild in the alpine regions of 
Northern and Central Burope and of 


Northern Asia. One form peculiar to 
Siberia has almost white flowers which are 
larger than those of the type. Asa rule if 
grows about 8 feet high, forming a dense 
mass of slender branches with rather large 
tufts of leaves from amongst which the 
flowers are produced singly. The blossoms 
of the type are mauve in colour, the shade 
varying from very pale to almost blue. 
There are, however, forms with white and 
pinkish blooms. Like most other Clema- 
tises it is seen to the best advantage when 
allowed to grow freely over a low tree or 
bush, the natural draping of its branches 
being infinitely more effective than when 
an attempt is made to train it against a 
wall or trellis. A chalky soil of good depth 
suits it best.—D. 


Cross fertilisation.— Would you kindly 
give an opinion on the following, to me, 
interesting question, and which may pos- 
sibly interest your readers also? What 
influence has cross fertilisation on the 
taste and appearance of the product pro- 


duced therefrom? For example, take a 
Doyenné du Comice Pear, a bad pollen 
producer, growing next, say, a strong- 
growing baking Pear, and the blossom 


being fertilised, as might well be the case, 
from the latter. It seems to me more than 
likely that the Comice ‘fruit would be con- 
siderably affected by such parentage in 
every. way. If that is so, does it not ex- 
plain in a great measure the considerable 
difference often found in specimens grown 
even in the same neighbourhood, and even 
garden, and probably attributed to strain 
of tree, soil, or situation? If there should 
be any truth in this theory, it would, of 
course, apply to all kinds of fruit, and 
then would come the question of the great 
importance of selection in planting trees, 
if it is desired to obtain perfect specimens 
of the sorts, and the danger arising from 
unsuitable neighbours.—W. H. B. Knieut, 
Hilary House, Axminster, Devon. 


Epimediums.—It seems strange that the 
merits of the Barrenworts are not more 
generally recognised. It is usually 
thought that Epimediums’* require peat, 
but 1t will be found that they do quite well 
in ordinary soil when it is of a loamy or 
holding nature. The flowers are compara- 
tively insignificant, but the elegant foliage 
atones for this. EH. pinnatum is the most 
commonly met with, and it bears clusters 
ot yellow flowers, which are gradually over- 
powered by the highly ornamental foliage. 
The old leaves need not be removed when 
the borders are being cut over in winter, 
as they remain in quite passable condition 


until the new growths come with the 
spring. ‘There are other sorts — EF. 
macranthum, EK. niveum, EK. purpureum, 


and one or two others—but none of them 
is so useful as EK. pinnatum.—A Scorrisu 
GARDENER. ’ 

Snowdrops in a retaining wall.—Snow- 
drops thrive and look well in the crevices 
of a rough retaining wall, built without 


mortar and with soil in the joints. Backed 
up by a fair amount of good soil, the 


Galanthus flourishes in such a place. If 
any difficulty is experienced in planting 
these bulbs in the wall, some of the stones 
can be carefully prised up with a chisel, 
the bulbs put in, and the crevice filled up 
with soil. In building a new wall the 
bulbs should be set in place as the work 
proceeds.—S. A. 
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PHARS OF POOR QUALITY. 


In McGuffog’s notes on ‘‘ Sleepiness in 
Pears,’’ p. 158, he describes those of poor 
quality or of doubtful musty flavour, as 
Fertility, B. Diel, Williams’, Glou Morceau, 
Souvenir du Congrés, and Gansel’s Berga- 
mot. To none of these should I give a 
place. Pear culture throughout our islands 
generally is in a very poor state, owing to 
ill-chosen varieties. I write in view of the 
fine series of Pears, mostly of French 
raising, we now possess. Too many varie- 
ties, too, are described in catalogues, and 
poor kinds so lauded that I feel sure the 
writer had not tasted the fruit. 

Apart from the main vice of poor soils 
there are other mistakes; the first, 
neglect of the standard or natural form of 
the tree in favour “of small restricted 
forms and wall training. A wall is a gain 
if there be the skill and labour to manage 
wall-grown trees, as the good varieties de- 
serve to be trained. A standard tree, on 
the other hand, only asks for a little open- 
ing of the centre and removal of crowded 
branches, not even every year. Much of 
the land in the southern and midland 
parts of our isles is good for the Pear 
grown in its natural form, avoiding kinds 
that want a little warmer sun, like 
Duchesse D’Angouleme and Doyenne 
d’hiver, which even in France require a 
wall. Kinds quite as good in flavour, like 
Beurré Hardy, thrive as standards, birds 
und insect pests demanding the usual pre- 
cautions. 

Another point is essential, to avoid the 
Quince as a stock for the kinds that do not 
thrive on it, and for the standard tree give 
a trial to the natural stock, the wild Pear. 
This is all the more needed in poor, chalky, 
or thin, dry soils. 

If there be any choice of soil we should 
select a deep loam for the Pear, as it is, in 
nature, a forest tree, but we should not 
despair of it on poor and cold soils. I 
planted many Pears for the sake of their 
beauty in flower in poor cold soil, and was 
pleased to find they bore good fruit, too. 

W. 


THE POTATO A MISTAKE IN 

SOILS. 
ONE would think from the exertions now 
wade in many directions that this was the 
most precious gift of the Harth Mother. I 
am thinking it is the worst. At the end 
of March, now, and all through the winter 
Potatoes have been on the table, and 
rarely worth eating after the past cold 
summer. The land is not good Potato 
land. Though the Potatoes grow well, the 
roots never have the flavour of the best 
Belgian, Irish, or Scotch Potatoes, and no 
form of garden food is so tasteless as a 
Potato from such a soil. They took the 
almost certain disease that affects this 
tropical tuber—often acres of blackened 
foliage when our hardy crops are in rude 
health. Take the views of the learned 
doctors in health resorts abroad or at 
home. Among the first foods. to be cut 
off from the man with dyspeptic or allied 
troubles is the Potato so long as the cure 
is in progress. It is, in fact, one of the 
poorest forms of starch, and is not cut off 
without good reason. The taste alone of 
the tuber, compared with that of any es- 
culent, is enough to condemn it as defi- 
cient of the refreshing vital salts we find 
in other good garden food, from the 
Celeriae of the winter to the Sweet Corn 
of the autumn. 

No need to dwell on its tenderness, as 
well as disease, valuable crops requiring 
to be protected in winter or much loss re- 
sults. The tubers in the green state are 
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an active poison if eaten by man. It is 
only in its best state from the Lothians 
or any good, free soil that the flavour of 
the Potato equals that of any other garden 
food. ® 

So, in a cold country like ours, it is far 
better to give it less room in the garden, 
or even in the field, unless the soil is right 
for it; and many things often ill-grown 
and little thought of should occupy much 
of the space now given to the Potato; and 
often scenes of wasted effort. . 

The labour of the culture of this over- 
valued esculent is so great that the loss 
from disease is a thing that never occurs 
with our hardy, native other crops. And 
how inferior in flavour and nourishing 
qualities is the Potato compared with our 
best cereals—Barley, Rice, Oats, the best 
Lentils, and other Pulse. Of such things 
there is an unfailing supply in other coun- 
tries which support our own home-grown 
crops. Lentils must be imported, and 
Beans can be grown as well here as else- 
where. How little space is given in the 
gardens of southern Britain to the big 
Gourd which in Northern France is stored 
away as a valued winter food. More 
space and thought should be given to 
many things wholly free from disease and 
of undoubted value as food. I say so 
much with some regret, having. much en- 
joyed the Potato in the supplies sent to 
London markets; but the trouble is that 
in many soils we ‘never get the same 
quality, and no effort can make a good 
Potato soil out of a bad one. W. 

Sussea. 


NOTES AND REPEIES. 


Haricot cookery.—Haricot Beans pro- 
perly prepared and cooked make a good 
substitute for bread and meat. Four 
ounces will yield 1 oz. of flesh-former, the 
equivalent of lean meat, and 2 oz. of carbo- 
hydrates, the equivalent of bread. The 
flesh-furmers in Haricot Beans are not so 
easily digested as those found in lean 
meat. The texture of the Bean is very 
close, and the grains of protein are locked 
up in small cells, which must be burst 
before they can be acted on by the diges- 
tive juices. On this account many people 
find Beaus do not agree with them. ‘The 
chief point is to soak the Beans for at 
least twenty-four hours before cooking, so 
that they absorb suflicient water to enable 
the nutritive grains to swell under the ac- 
tion of heat, setting themselves free by 
bursting the containing walls by expan- 
sion. Haricot Beans should also be 
thoroughly masticated, else much of the 
nutriment will escape digestion and be 
thrown from the body without contribut- 
ing to its energy. Haricot Beans with a 
fatty food—pork, bacon, or margarine— 
form a well-balanced meal.—-Daily diail. 

Factory sugar.—-Writing in the West- 
minster Gazette, Mr. Sidney Oliver says: 
““The proteids are eliminated in the pro- 
cess of making crystallized sugar, which 
is why brown muscayado sugar and unre- 
fined molasses are better food than Te- 
fined or crystal sugar. The brown or dull- 
brown sugar, which owes its tint to 
molasses, is the best foodstuff. The 
bright-yellow crystal grocery sugar owes 
its tint to fumigation with tin chloride, 
which, even if it does not imnvair, adds 
nothing to the food value. Nevertheless, 
as I am informed by West Indian friends, 
manufacturers are able to obtain a higher 
price for the latter than they can for dull 
erystals. This would appear te be an en- 
couragement. of a fancy for colour to the 
discredit of the better »foodstuff.’’ The | 
above bears out our objections to the use | 
of manufactured sugar. The natural 
juice of the sugar-cane is, no doubt, much 
less objectionable just as it is produced, by | 
Nature.—W. J. FARMER. 
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The Sturmer in April.—In GARDENING a 
short time ago, ‘‘ W.’”’ was asking the best 
way to keep Apples. This has induced me 
to send you a few fruits of that fine late <0 
kind Sturmer Pippin, so that you may see ta 
how fresh they are now. They have been 
stored in cases in a shed, without warmth 
of any kind. These were gathered from 
the trees early in November, and stered in 
the cases two to three deep. They were 
sorted over at the beginning of the year 
and again early in March. Scarcely any 
had gone bad. These will keep well into 
May. In this way I get good Apples nine 1 
months out of the twelve. I think you } 
will see we can grow good Apples on this | 
light, poor soil.—JoHn Crook, Camberley, 
Surrey. : 
[We have long considered this a great 
Apple, the only question being the condi- 
tions in which it thrives. The fruits sent 
are medium-sized and of fine flavour.— 
Ep.] % 


Bottling the sun heat.—Admiral Close 
writes in the Daily Mail: Thousands of 
tons of coal and hundreds of private rail- 
way trucks are being wsed every day in 
the very unnecessary work of forcing 
Grapes, etc., in hothouses. Stop or tax 
this unnecessary expenditure by which the 
price of coal is kept up. I have 3800 feet 
of glasshouses, but during this war I 
have never used any fires, as it seems to 
me wicked, for the sake of a few Grapes, 
to burm coal while poor women and 
children shiver. Nevertheless, my crops 
of Grapes and Peaches have been as good 





| as ever by bottling up the sun heat. Gar- 
deners love the ‘‘swagger’’ of forcing- 
houses or they would do the same. So I 


say tax all glasshouses where coal or coke 
is burned or stop it in war time. 


Condiments harmful.—Condiments are 
substances which are not foods, but which 
are added to foods to impart flavour. 
Man is the only one of God’s creatures who 
is unwilling to eat food as the Creator has 
given it. Nature has given to all foods 
ttavours which appeal to the undepraved 
appetite. By the use of condiments the ; 
nerves of taste become so benumbed that 
they are unable to detect the delicate 
flavours of the different kinds of foods, 
and to many persons they are wholly un- 
known. | Chillies, pepper, mustard, 
cloves, ginger, nutmeg, vinegar, etc., are 
the condiments in common use. All con-- 
diments are harmful to the health of the ~ 
body. They clog the liver and irritate all 
the digestive organs. © When applied to 
the skin they will blister. The mueous 
membrane of the stomach is inflamed by, ' 
their use, and after they are taken into 
the blood, they circulate in the tissues and 
do much mischief.—Dr. Mann, in Good 
Health, 


_ Kumquats. — The Kumgquat (Citrus | 
japonica) is a small fruit which is very ( 
much appreciated in China. All who have 
ever had a good Chinese dinner know how ‘ 
this fruit is served, preserved in sugar or 
syrup. It is worthy of being more widely 
known by the western nations than it is at 
present. A few varieties of this fruit, dif- 
tering in size and shape, are cultivated by 
the Chinese. The elongated form, how, 
ever, seems to be-the most highly appre- . 
ciated, and is found in the fall of the year 
in all the markets and fruit stands, being 
sent even as far north as Peking.—F. N. 
MEYER, ; P| 


Dried Peas for winter use.—As a war 
economy during last season I saved all the 
Peas that had become too’old for sendmg 
ito the kitchen, and gathered them just be- ao 





fore they turned brown. I laid them out 7 
on a stage under glass, turning them a 
daily until they were sufficiently dried, oe 


when they were shelled and Bae by for 
y. 


winter use. They have recently been de- 
scribed as excellent, and I have been re- | f 
quested to grow more this season to pro- . 3 


vide a greater supply for next winter’s 
use.—H. S. H. 


’ 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THH CHERRY PLUM 
(PRUNUS CERASIFERA). 


I own to much pleasure from this early 
and hardy tree from days long ago when 
it flowered in February in the old Horti- 
cultural Gardens at Chiswick to the pre- 
sent time, when we may see the flowers 
of its purple form (known as Pissardi) in 
many suburban gardens. Its flowers are 
far more welcome than the purple leaves. 
Few thought of the true wild form as 


worth a place for its blossoms, which it. 


certainly is. The purple form comes true 


from seeds. As a fence plant the Cherry 
Plum is not nearly so good as Quick. 


This spring I found it very charming for 
the house as shown, lasting well. It does 
not fruit here, and any I have tasted in 
France were of poor flavour. W. 


—— In the South of France this Plum 
is grown for the sake of its small, red 
fruits, which ripen in advance of other 
Plums, and may be found in the Hnglish 
markets during July; but in this country 
it is too uncertain to be considered 
Seriously as a fruiting tree, for, although 
it always blossoms freely, it rarely sets 
many fruits. It is, however, used to some 
extent as a hedge plant, and an effort was 
made about twenty years ago to popu- 
larise it for the purpose, but for general 
work it is distinctly inferior to the com- 


‘ 


mon Thorn. As an early-flowering tree it 
has, however, much in its favour, for it 
produces its white flowers so freely. that 
it is difficult to discern the outline of the 
branches. As a rule, the blossoms com- 
mence to open about the middle of March, 
and are at their best towards the end of 
the month. P. c. atropurpurea, the 
purple-leaved variety, sometimes called P. 
Pissardi, is also a very showy plant. Its 
value, both as a flowering and_fine- 
foliaged plant, is well known—in fact, 


rather too well known, for its presence 
becomes 
gardens. 

In the variety P. c. Blireiana the foliage 
is purple, the flowers double, and of a 


rather monotonous in 





Flowering shoots of the Cherry Plum (Prunus cerasifera) in 


bright rose colour. P. c. Moseri is another 
of the same type, with brightly-coloured 
flowers and rich purple leaves. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 


‘One great advantage of the Himalayan 
Rhododendrons and the hybrids obtained 
therefrom is that they are nearly hardy, 
and, consequently, need but little fire- 
heat. In the present shortage of fuel and 
labour this is an important consideration. 
Of course, in especially favoured dis- 
tricts, such as in the extreme West of 
| Hngland, these Rhododendrons will thrive 
out-of-doors, but in most parts.a certain 
amount of protection is necessary. 
Within the last few years the hybrids of 


some 


R. Griffithianum or Aucklandi have been 
a good deal grown, the large, open flowers, 
with a continually increasing range of 
colour, being very attractive. A special 
feature of this Rhododendron, which is 
impanted to its hybrids, is the fact that 
the flowers are borne in a loose pyramidal- 
shaped cluster, rather than in the dense 
trusses of some of the other kinds. The 
distinct Rhododendron Hdgeworthi, whose 
white flowers are stained yellow in the 
interior, is remarkable for the delicious 
fragrance of its blossoms. This desir- 
able feature is transmitted to its progeny, 
such as fragrantissimum and Lady Alice 
Fitzwilliam. Another white - flowered 
species is R. Veitchianum, whose seg- 








a bowl. 


ments are prettily crisped, but to a less 
extent in that large-flowered hybrid be- 
tween it and R. Hdgeworthi. This, 
known as R, Forsterianum, is remarkable 
not only for its size, but also for its 
fragrance. Such species as R. arboreum, 
R. barbatum, and R. Thomsoni, are char- 
acterised by their bright-coloured blos- 
Ssoms, a feature which has influenced the 
hybrids raised therefrom. Some of the 
Griffithianum hybrids, for instance, owe 
much of their colouring to the influence 
of R. Thomsoni. 


These Rhododendrons are most satis- 
factory when planted out in a prepared 
bed, but where this cannot be carried out 
they may be grown in large pots or tubs. 
If wintered under glass they may during 
| the summer be stood outside. So treated, 
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fhe exposure to sunshine and air will in- 
duce them to set their flower-buds freely. 
Large specimens do not need annual re- 
potting, as with care they may be kept 
in health for years without being dis- 
turbed at the roots. They are, however, 
greatly benefited by an occasional water- 
ing with weak liquid manure and soot 
water combined. It is also very essential 
that the roots are not allowed to get too 
dry. This is more likely to occur in 
showery weather, as then the surface of 
the soil may appear moist, whereas it is 
quite dry underneath. When potting, 
the soil should consist mainly of fibrous 
peat, with a little loam and sand. Those 
species, such as R. Dalhousie and R, Edge- 
worthi, that often occur as epiphytes are 
benefited by some broken charcoal in the 
soil. Wied: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemum Jeanne Delaux.—With 
regard to this Chrysanthemum, ‘A Scot- 
tish Gardener’? asks, on page 75, 
‘‘ Whether there was a better dark, rich- 
coloured variety than Jeanne Delaux?”’ 
I do not think there has been one to equal 
it. Apart from its rich colour, the blooms 
were without any suspicion of lumpiness, 
a feature so pronounced in many varie- 
ties. AS stated on page 75, its constitu- 
tion was not particularly robust, and this, 
coupled with the increasing craze for huge 
flowers, put it out of the running, and 
caused its final disappearance. Sent out 
by M. Delaux in 1882, it furnishes a good 
illustration of the theory long held by an 
old acquaintance of mine, that when a 
‘aiser sent out a set of new varieties of 
any kind of plant, those named after him- 
self or members of his own family may be 
taken as the very best. Jeanne Delaux 
was one of the varieties (of which there 
were several at that time) renamed by 
some who imported them. This was a 
most reprehensible practice, and, as some 
retained them under their true names, a 
vast amount of confusion was caused.— 
Wied 

Crassula lactea.—I was interested in ob- 
serving in the issue of March 80th, page 
153, that Crassula lactea is not alto- 
gether a thing of the past. fA Wiese 
quite rightly, tells us that it is a useful 
winter-flowering subject, but it is at times 
rather a difficult one to those without ex- 
perience as to its requirements. — If the 
shoots be at all overcrowded, bloom is cer- 
tain to be scanty; but when well thinned 
and freely supplied with water, and at 
times with a weak stimulant, it will flower 
very freely. Outtings taken now, grown 
on quickly into 7-inch pots, and placed 
out-of-doors in a sunny place from mid- 
summer till the end of August, will result 
in well ripened stuff which may be de- 
pended upon to bloom during the winter.— 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 

Diplacus glutinosus.—l'or the green- 
house Diplacus glutinosus does not receive 
the attention it deserves. Blooming twice 
a year, the flowers resemble to some ex- 
tent those of the Mimulus, but are firmer 
and of a delicate shade of salmon-pink. 
The dark, glossy. leaves ‘are narrow, 
pointed, and slightly serrated, while the 
shoots, if bruised, are fragrant. Hasily 
grown from cuttings, young plants will 
attain to exhibition size in the course of 
a season. There is a white form, not so 
good as the type. I am told that in the 
south of Ireland D. glutinosus is quite 
hardy, and, this being the case, it ought 
to succeed in the south of England equally 
with the Myrtle.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 
R. and W. 


Sowing seeds on stagings covered with 
gravel._Some years ago a batch of Schi- 
vanthus was grown on a staging covered 
with erushed granite. After the plants 
were removed, large quantities of healthy 
and sturdy pedis appeared in the 


7 
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Acting on this hint, seeds of 


gravel. Ata 
rimula 


such things as  Cinerarias, 
sinensis, and P. malacoides. are now 
regularly sown in the same place. These 


invariably suce in a very marked way, 
the seedlings do not call for early pricking 
off, they are stocky from the beginning, 
and they entail no care at all in their early 
stages.—Scor. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


SPRAYING OF FRUIT-TREES. 


A NICOTINE and soap wash is the most 
satisfactory means of killing the cater- 
pillars (a bad attack of which is very 
probable this year) before the flowers have 
opened, as it destroys Apple sucker and 
aphis at the same time. The application 
should be made by means of a spraying 
machine or garden syringe, applied in a 
coarse spray with plenty of force so that 
the wash penetrates right into the buds 
and fruit trusses and so poisons the cater- 
pillars’ food. To make sufficient solution 
for ten medium-sized trees: Dissolve 3 lb. 
of soap, preferably soft, in a little hot 
water, dilute with cold water to make 
10 gallons; add { oz. of nicotine (95 per 
cent. purity), and stir well. It is best to 
use soft water, if possible, but when only 
hard water is available increase the 
amount of soap to 1 lb. If the attack is 
not discovered until after the flowers are 
open a solution of lead arsenate must be 
substituted, as nicotine will not kill well- 
grown caterpillars. Arsenate of lead 
should be bought in the form of a paste. 
Half a pound of paste dissolved in 10 gal- 
lons of water is sufficient for ten medium- 
sized trees. The wash must be applied in 
a very fine spray so that the entire sur- 
face of the leaves is covered with the 
poison. Spraying should cease when the 
leaves begin to drip. 

There are many species of aphides, com- 
monly known as blight or green-fly, which 
attack fruit-trees. In most cases they 
-gause leaf curling and severe injury to the 
young shoots. These insects have no. bit- 
ing mouths, but obtain their nourishment 
by sucking the juices from the internal 
tissue of the host-plant through a long 


tongue or proboscis. Consequently, 
poisoning their food is useless, and a 


spray which will kill them by actual con- 
tact must be used. It is essential to 
spray as soon as the first signs of attack 
are noticed—the female aphides repro- 
duce young with enormous rapidity if cir- 
cumstances are favourable; but an attack 
can be reduced very considerably, if not 
entirely prevented, by killing them before 
they have commenced breeding. More- 
over, once the leaves are curled it is im- 
possible to kill the aphides by spraying, 
as the deformed leaves afford them protec- 
tion. 
soap, as described above, but 20 gallons 
will be required for ten trees. Apply the 
wash with plenty of force in a coarse 
spray, using a spraying machine or ga rden 
syringe. Make quite sure that all the 
leaves and shoots are thoroughly wetted. 
The spraying machine should be 
thoroughly ~ washed out with cold water 
after use to prevent Clogging. Great 
care must be taken in handling either of 


properties. Never eat vegetables which 
have been grown beneath trees sprayed 
with lead arsenate or nicotine until at 
least a month has elapsed since the appli- 
cation in the case of the former, and a 
fortnight in the case of the latter. ‘The 
sume applies. to the -picking of green 
Gooseberries from bushes which have been 
sprayed with arsenate of lead to kill the 





false caterpillars of the Gooseberry saw- 
fly. d 


Lead arsenate and nicotine can only be ! 


The best wash to use is nicotine and, 


these washes on account of their poisonous, 


A) aa Pure oe Oe ee Ae Peer! se 
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obtained from firms licensed ,to sell 
poisons. If supplies cannot be procured 
from a horticultural sundriesman, the 
local chemist should be asked to obtain 
them. In any case, the poisons book must 
be signed in compliance with the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act. ‘The above washes 
may be used to spray all manner of fruit- 


trees.—Board of Agriculture Leaflet, 
No. 82. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Centipedes.—Can you. give me_ the 
name of the enclosed sptic: and ‘say if 
harmful or otherwise? I have a quantity 
of them here, but have never found them 
eating my plants.—W. J. 


[The creature sent was not a millipede, 
but a centipede. It has a prodigious num- 
ber of legs, but only one pair to each joint, 
not two as the millipedes have. Centi- 
pedes are carnivorous, devouring insects 
and the like, and are therefore not injuri- 
ous in any way to plants or in the garden.] 


Leaf-maggot.—Please give a remedy for 
leaf-maggot in Chrysanthemum leaves? 
My plants have been badly attacked, 
ce I have never experienced before.— 

ANTS. ; 


[The best way is to pinch between the 
finger and thumb each portion of the leaf 
where the grub is seen at work and thus 
destrpy it. Some of the worst-affected 
leaves had also better be picked off and 
burnt. The pinching of the leaves must 
be followed up regularly, and the plants 
should not be crowded. They should have 
plenty of water, with some liquid manure 
occasionally, and abundance of air.] 


The winter moth.—The failure of grease- 
bands to trap any of the wingless females 
of the winter moth, referred to by ‘‘P. W.” 
on p. 147, might be explained in several 
ways. Possibly the caterpillars were 
cleared off by birds before they matured. 
This is suggested by his writing of them 


as ‘tiny’ caterpillars, for the full-grown ~ 


Jarvie of both winter and Mareh moth are 
about an inch long, and would hardly be 
called tiny. Supposing the imsects did 
pupate in the ground, they may have suc- 
cumbed to extra severe weather or natural 
enemies, particularly if the land was dug, 
for they are not far below the surface. 
One would hardly expect everyone of them 
to be killed in this way, however. It is 
certain that adverse conditions and natural 
enemies often do destroy insect pests, 
otherwise abundance of a certain pest in 


one year would always be followed by a- 
severe attack in the next. -Instead of this 


we get a bad plague of caterpillars one 
year (evidently when conditions are excep- 
tionally favourable), and then may be free 
for several years, and the same with 
aphides. Another possible explanation is 
that the ‘ grease’? was not of a good 
brand, and did not remain sticky. Some- 
times if is necessary to renew the grease 
during the winter. As mentioned in a re- 
cent note, I have found plenty of the 
winter moth females this spring. I do not 
grease-band, however, preferring to deal 
with the caterpillars by spraying should 
they appear in serious numbers. While 
young they are killed with such certainty 
by spraying with arsenate of lead that it 
hardly seems worth while to bother about 
erease-banding on the chance of trapping 
the moths.—E. M: B., Sussex. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture, and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 19s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSIERATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. ; Ka: 
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/ FRUIT. 


APPLE KING OF THE PIPPINS. 
“©, 1,” JANuaRy 5, p. 3, said that there 
are two stocks of this Apple in cultivation, 
and I think he is not far wrong. In an 
important fruit catalogue I find the follow- 
ing :—** King of the Pippins, or Golden 
Winter Pearmain,’’ and then follows a 
description of the Apple. This variety is 
usually listed in modern catalogues as 
King of the Pippins, and the name— 
Golden Winter Pearmain—is seldom now 
seen. John Scott, of Yeovil, however, in 
his famous catalogue, p. 88, second edition, 
describes King of the Pippins as follows :— 
**2 size, 1 quality, D, September to Novem- 
ber, conical ovate, flesh white, crisp, and 
juicy, with a fine vinous flavour; a beauti- 
ful Apple, whose name has been con- 
founded with Golden Pearmain. The two 
fruits are exceedingly alike, but there the 
similarity ends. The trees of King of the 
Pippins are dwarf and spreading, and bear 
abundantly. The trees of Golden Pear- 
main are of most upright habit, more so 
than any other Apple, and the fruit far 
surpasses the King of the Pippins in rich- 
hess and flavour, and keeps much longer 
(to February).’’ 

The same authority thus describes (p. 69, 
second edition) Golden Winter Pear- 
main ;— 

“2 size, 1 quality, October to January, 
conical, skin smooth, deep rich golden- 
yellow, washed with fine pale rose, much 
streaked and mottled with crimson, and 
sown with russety dots; stalk about 
1 inch, set in an even, rather deep cavity, 
which is lined with green and russet; eye 
large and open, placed in a deep even 
basin; flesh yellowish, firm, tender, juicy, 
rich, and sweet, with a fine@aromatic 
flavour. A beautiful Apple for dessert, 
also for culinary purposes, and a first-rate 
cider fruit. The tree is strong and healthy, 
the most upright-growing sort that I know, 
and an abundant bearer. It is very differ- 
ent in its habit and qualities from King 
of the Pippins, although the two fruits can 
hardly be distinguished apart, and it is not 
until tasted that the difference is evident. 
This is much grown in some parts of 
Hampshire as a cider fruit. It is one of 
the freest and most constant bearers, aud 
everyone who wishes to have a really fine 
Apple should grow a tree of it. The fruit 
requires to be well thinned, as it bears so 
abundantly that if this is not attended to 
the Apples will be small and not of sueh 
high value.” | 

Scott was one of our most experienced 
pomologists, and his catalogue is one 
which no fruit grower can afford to over- 
look, It is really a wonderful work and : 
monument to its compiler. And yet, how 


' few know even his name to-day. He has 


never received the recognition his work and 
genius most fully deserve. His catalogue 
is a masterpiece and is worthy of being 
reprinted. GEORGE M. TAYLOR. 





THE AMATRUR’S VINHRY. 


IN many instances the amateur cultivator 


grows his Grapes in a house which is de- 
voted to pot plants and other subjects. 
Iixcellent results are frequently obtained 
in such circumstances, but the cultivator 
must not expect to grow as fine Grapes as 
if his Vines were the only occupants and 
received his undivided attention. 

The inexperienced cultivator sometimes 
expects too much from his Vines, and so 
he is tempted to overcrop them. I will 
give one of many cases I know. A baker 
had a Vine—a Gros Colman—growing at 
the foot of a wall facing due south. On 


_ the north side of this high wall was the 


bakehouse, and the wall, in consequence, 


_ Was mostly-very warn. So he decided to 
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build a greenhouse over his Vine, which 
was young—about three years old. Being 
situated in the southern part of Hamp- 
shire he had no difficulty in keeping out 
late frosts without the aid of other heat 
than that from the bakehouse. The first 
year the Vine was covered with glass this 
umateur cultivator exhibited at a local 
show some bunches which were first-rate 
in every way, being large and well-shaped, 
the berries large and highly coloured. The 
Vine had not been overcropped and the 
berries were freely thinned. The second 
year, thinking he would have many more 
bunches of a similar kind, he overcropped 
the Vine and failed. The berries were 
much smaller and not more than half- 
coloured. 

A newly-planted Vine should not be 
allowed to bear any Grapes this year. It 
should be allowed to bear one or. two 
bunches the second year, according to its 
condition.. The third year from five to 
seven bunches may be allowed to mature, 
and when the Vine is established so 
as to fill the house, or when the rod bears 
spurs practically to the top of the vinery, 
1 Ib. of Grapes per foot run of rod will be 
enough. The varieties Alicante, Appley 
Towers, and Muscat of Alexandria will 
mature very well 14 lb. per foot run of 
rod, if the Vines are in good condition. 

WconomMy IN FUEL.—I daresay many 
cultivators will find it difficult to obtain 
suitable fuel for the forcing of Vines and 
other subjects. All placed in this position 
should allow the Vines to. start almost 
naturally, that is, with the aid of hus- 
banded sun-heat and a slight heat in the 
pipes at night. Late varieties, if the 
Vines are to finish their crops well, must 
be started by the middle of March at the 
latest. The early varieties, such as Black 
Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling, may be 
allowed to start in the month of April. 
*In the meantime the structure must be 
freely ventilated. Syringe the rods in the 
early part of the day when the weather is 
fine, but cease to syringe when the young 
shoots are 1 inch or a little more in length. 
The path and border of the house, how- 
ever, must be damped every day unless 
there are rain and a clouded sky generally. 
A little opening ut the top of the house is 
essential on fine days from early morning 
till 2 or 8 o’clock in the afternoon. Then 
close the ventilators and sprinkle water on 
the floor. Disbudding must also be done 
directly it can be clearly seen which are 
the strongest shoots on each spur, 

G. G. B. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jefferson Plum failing to set.—I enclose 
some blossoms of a Jefferson Plum on an 
east wall here (Bath), and should be much 
obliged if you could give an explanation of 
the fact that some 90 per cent. of the 
bloom is similarly blind. I always used to 
have good crops, but for some five or six 
years the yield has been very poor. In the 
autumn of 1917 I gave it some fresh soil 
well mixed with lime, and dug it in. The 
tree looks very well and is a mass of bloom. 
It is probably quite twenty years old.— 
M. J. Lipscomser. 

[We have examined the flowers you sent 
and find both stamens and pistils to be in 
quite a healthy condition, so that is not 
the reason why the blossoms fail to set. 
They certainly have a rather seared ap- 
pearance, as if damaged by frost or cold, 
cutting winds, otherwise we fail to find 
anything wrong with them. We should 
think the failure due to one or other of 
the circumstances mentioned, probably to 
both, and cannot imagine the adding of 
soil and lime to the rooting medium has 
had anything to do with it. You omit to 
state whether the tree has the protection 
of a wall or if it is growing in the open; 
also if it makes much or strong growth, as 
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this may have. something to do with its 
having failed to fruit during the past few 
years. If such is the ease, lifting and re- 
planting, if the tree is not of any great size, 
or, if too old and unwieldy to do that, 
then root-pruning are the remedy to resort 
to. This cannot be undertaken now, and 
you will have to wait, provided it is neces- 
sary, until the fall of the leaf, and then 
one-half of the roots only should be 
operated on, leaving the other half to be 
done the following year. Plenty of old 
lime-rubbish should be added to the soil 
when refilling the trench which would’ 
have to be opened out to get at the roots. ] 


Cood late Apples.—Rosemary Russett, 
of very upright growth, is a good Apple 
and bears well. I am glad to learn that 
“T. M.S., Wirrall’”’ (page 159), finds King 
of Tompkin’s County do so well with him. 
It is a handsome Apple, of good quality, 
very soft, and digestible—a valuable Apple 


where it succeeds. I observe’ that 
““T. M. S.” already has King’s Acre 


Pippin, and [ hope that it may suit his 
district. It requires a warm. position to 
develop to perfection. It is a strong 
grower, a good bearer, and as good an 
Apple as Cox’s Orange when at its best— 
about Mareh ist and onwards. Jf the 
Apples named in this note do well with 
“1, M. S.,’’? he wants little else. Sturmer 
is not a success in my locality. All the 
late Apples require plenty of sun in the 
growing season; and careful storing will 
do the rest.—W. J. FARMER. 

Planting Figs.—The present is a good 
time to plant Figs outdoors. A warm 
position, such as against a wall having a 
south or south-western aspect, should be 
chosen, and provision made for preventing 
the roots getting out of bounds and caus- 
ing the trees to become unfruitful. This 
can be done either by bricking in the 
needful area or surrounding it with a 
ramp of brick rubbish and old mortar 
about 1 foot in width. ‘The border should 
be made very firm, and consist of nothing 
but good fibrous loam, some wood ashes 
or burnt soil, and a plentiful addition of 
lime rubbish. ‘The soil should be washed 
out from between the roots, the latter 
carefully uncoiled and laid out in a hori- 
zontal position in the border if pot-grown 
trees are to be employed. Ample drain- 
age, Whatever the means adopted of en- 
closing the border may be, is very essen- 
tial—H. N. 

Peaches and  Nectarines. 
insecticides can be used, should be 
kept -under by timely applications of 
Tobacco powder. This should be applied 
With a puff, which not only direets it just 
where it is required, but is more economi- 
cal than an ordinary dredger. If leaf- 
blister uppears pick off all affected leaves 
at once and burn them. Disbudding and 
the tentative thinning of the fruits where 
heavy sets have resulted will now require 
attention, that is, when the weather is fine 
and warm and the sap running freely. On 
dull, cold days it should be suspended for 
the time being. With regard to the fruits, 
gradually reduce the numbers on all 
heavily-set branches, taking away those 
situated at the back of the branch or such 
as Will be unable to develop properly, and 
the smallest of those in more convenient 
positions. Until the end of the month the 
trees should be protected at night. It is 
also necessary to examine that portion of 
the border sifuated at the foot of the walls, 
as this is often found to be dry, while that 
beyond is in a satisfactory condition. As 
a large proportion of the roots occupies 
what may be termed the alley portion of 
the border, water should be applied if it 
is found, on testing it, to be dry. More 
failures in setting and swelling off have 
arisen from this cause than many sus- 
pect.—H- N. 
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CARROTS, NOTES ON. 


Spripom have I seen these so fine as last 
year in this district, both in gardens and 
allotments. In our light West Surrey soil 
this crop generally is uncertain, the early 
sowings being often a total failure. In 
past seasons I have noticed that where a 
sowing of Carrots was made on a north 
border in May the roots were a success, 
while in the same garden those sown on a 
south border failed. I have often sown 
Garrots where they got partial shade from 
other crops and had good results. Many 
errors are made by cultivators in their 
desire to obtain large roots. When the 
seedlings are too thick in the row they 
choose a fine, dry time and thin them, thus 
loosening the soil and favouring the spread 
of the grub. If thinning must be done a 
good soaking of weak soot or-manure 
water should be given immediately after. 
In a large garden in Dorset only by keep- 
ing the soil moist could a crop of Carrots 
be depended on. 

Sowing in July is generally successful. 
This points to their enjoying moisture and 
a cooler atmosphere. Some contend the 
grub is not developed after July. 

Sowing early-maturing sorts is of the 
utmost importance. Early Paris Forcing 
is the quickest to mature I know, and 
should be sown on very fine soil. Where 
this is of a close nature I have put sifted 
soil of a light nature under and over the 
seed. Next to this I prefer Scarlet Nantes. 
Main crops are often sown too early, 
especially on cold soils. Many failures 
arise from birds picking and slugs destroy- 
ing the young, tender growths. Dusting 
with ashes and a little soot or lime wards 
off both. 

Where the soil is light and thin Barly 
Gem is good. There are some fine types of 
Intermediate to be had, the Scarlet Inter- 
mediate. being the best. In some soils 
Long Surrey and Altrincham are a success. 


J. CROOK. 








BLEOCTRIFICATION OF CROPS. 
Tur application of high-tension electricity | 
by very thin overhead wires to growing 
crops passed beyond the laboratory stage 
some time ago, and has given practical re- 
sults for some years. That there is much 
more to be ascertained about the way in 
which atmospheric electrification acts, 
and more experience to be gained about 
the best times and seasons for applying it, 
is quite true, but unless continued experi- 
ments on a fairly large scale are made I 
do not see how we are to get the desired 
information in any reasonable time.— 
OLIVER LopGE, in The Times. 

[This question of the value of electri- 
city in plant growing is only in its in- 
fancy, and no direct information is to 
hand. Another important question is the 
cost, which, if carried out on a large scale, 
must be very great. Many years ago ex- 
periments were tried, but evidently but 
little advantage as to growth was forth- 
coming. Had it been a success, one would 
naturally conclude that ere now it would 
have emerged from the trial stage, as 
Oliver Lodge realises. The number of 
wires necessary and the current necessary 
would in the case of a large field be enor- 
mous. Such ideas emanate from the 
scientific man; and, compared with good 
cultivation in the way of deep ploughing 
or digging and plenty of manure, are 
waste of money and time. Fancy a field 
covered with posts to support the wires! 
How can the necessary cultivation to 
aerate the soil and the harvesting of the 
crops be carried out, more especially if 
horse labour is used, as in the case of 
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low ground. Also in the latter situation, 
if a garden has a border with a southerly 
aspect and the shelter of a high hedge one 
may venture to plant earlier, that is, on a 
small scale, because a few stout twigs and 


Turnips, Mangolds, and the various other 
root crops. How is the market gardener 
going to keep his green crops, as Cab- 
bages, etc., clean, it being difficult to 
guide a horse out and in among the sup- 
ports for ihe wire?-—WalT AND SEE.] 







































litter or Bracken may be available to give 
any protection required and so ensure an 
extra early supply.—H. B. 8., Hardwick. 


Parsnips, large versus medium-sized. 
Many people think that size in this and 
other roots is all-important. Bxhibitions 
often, by the way the prizes are given, 
have engendered this. During the past 
winter I have been trying large and 
medium-sized roots, and I am convinced 
that those of medium size are by far the 
better flavoured. Some roots sent me by a 


USING ARTIFICIAL MANURE. 

In your issue of April 6th, page 165, ap- 
pears an article recommending a mixture 
of artificial fertilisers to be used in place 
of ordinary stable manure. The mixture 
recommended is: Superphosphate, 24 cwt. ; 
bone-meal, ewt.; agricultural salt, 
4 cwt.; sulphate of ammonia, 12 ewt. I 
should be greatly obliged if you would 
kindly inform me what quantity of the 
mixture is required per square yard in 
digging new (virgin) ground for planting 
Potatoes? The ground was only acquired 
by me this spring, and was formerly 
pasture land. Could the mixture be ap- 
plied just before planting—dug in, say, 
one spit deep?—S. C. G. : 

[In a case such as the above, if the soil 
is, as described, virgin and of even fairly 
good quality it ought not to require much, 
if any, artificial manure in order to grow 
excellent Potatoes—at all events, for the 
first season. Should it be considered ad- 
visable, however, to allow a little stimu- 
lant, in such a case I would prefer to give 
such assistance when forking between the 
rows previous to moulding. For this 
reason, the soil, if of moderate quality, 
will suffice until that time, and if the 
manure be then applied it will assist the 
running fibres, or rootlets, which find their 
way into it, and will materially assist in 
the development of the tubers formed 
thereon. As to the precise quantity per 
rod, I never, candidly, gave even a rough 
estimate. I believe that, in a general way, 
what is known as “rule of thumb” 
measurement is followed in most gardens, 
always being upon the safe side when ad- 
ministering the ‘artificial.’ My own 
practice is that indicated, and the ground 
(in the case of Potatoes) is dusted evenly 
white with the manure. ‘Soils differ so 
much in nature that a rigid allowance of 
a certain quantity per rod might, con- 
ceivably, be misleading. If ‘‘S. C. G.” 
follows the course I have pointed out he 
will be able to judge whether, during 
another. season, he might safely increase 
or diminish the allowance. He will find 
the mixture a most excellent one, and I 
can, of my Own experience, recommend it 
as good and safe.—W. McG.] 





weighing from 2 lbs. to 3 Ibs. each were 
coarse compared to those sown early in 
May and not more than a third the size. 
When grown so big they need a lot more 
room compared to the others. There are 
many advantages in sowing in late April 
and early May, especially where close 
cropping has to be followed. To obtain 
the best roots the soil must be good so that 
the growth is rapid. Starved land does not 
pay either from a flavour or quantity point 
of view.—DoRSET. ; 


Vegetable Marrows.—The Bush Veget- 
able Marrow does not seem to increase in 
populafity, although it has now been 
known for a very long time. No doubt, 
the trailing habit of the ordinary Marrow, 
and its adaptability for filling odd corners, 
leaf-mould and rubbish-heaps, and its 
freedom in fruiting have made it more ac- 
ceptable to the ordinary grower. The 
Bush Marrow is very neat in growth, and 

lanted in lines in well-manured soil, will 
ruit equally freely and earlier. The best 
of them, no doubt, are those which pro- 
duce long white fruits. The habit of these 
Marrows is similar to that of the Bush 


a longer time.—Scor. 


Spring Cabbage.—It sometimes happens 
that spring Cabbage cannot always be 
planted early in autumn, and the matter 
is deferred until the days begin to 
lengthen. Those who have plants—per- 
haps crowded together in seed beds—may 
lift such with a little soil and plant them 
out in firm ground when the weather is 
open. By doing so, time is often gained 
over spring setting. Care should be taken 
to plant out in firm ground, as stated, not 
that recently turned over, which admits 
frost; and to further ensure their safety 
old rotted manure should be drawn round 
them. Leaves answer equally as well. 
The most sheltered part of the garden 
should, if possible, be assigned to this 
vegetable. —TOWNSMAN, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early Potatoes.—Despite advice to the 
contrary, I find many cottagers in the 
neighbourhood have already planted Pota- 
toes; in fact, some were in at the end of 
March. It is a mistake, for unless the 
grower is prepared to give constant atten- 
tion as soon as the growth appears above 
ground and earth-up effectually the May 
frosts will practically spoil the crop, at 
any rate reduce the return by quite 50 per 
cent. Also there is little gained in the 
time for digging by too early planting, as 
progress is very slow all the time the 
ground -remains cold. When giving a 
caution in the above matter one is some- 
times met with the reply that it is difficult 
to keep the sets back, but there are not 
many growers who cannot find a cool place 
for them and so prevent the shoots getting 
over-forward. The late sets are still all, 
right, but May Queen and Sharpe’s HEx- 
press will have to go in on or about April 
27th, that is, if the weather is favourable. 
Naturally, situation has much to do with 
the time of planting. Villagers with gar- 
dens lying high and dry some 300 feet above 
us are able to plant with impunity a fort- 
night earlier than is advisable in damp, 


Beet, colour in.—In a recent issue refer- 
ence was made to this, pointing out the 
lack of flavour and colour in roots exhi- 
bited in early August. I have often 
noticed that those that mature quickly 
lack colour and flavour. It is a mistake 
to give prizes to long Beet at these early 
shows, as these are not at their best till 
well into October. It is a mistake to lift 
Beet till well into November. Some years 
ago, when looking over some trials with 
the late Alex. Dean in September, we re- 
marked they would be of better colour and 
flavour in six weeks’ time.—DoRseET. 


Onions, planting out.—No doubt the 
high price of seed induced many ‘to sow 
under glass early in the year. If brought 
on a plenty of air, the plants will be 
sturdy and ready to go out by now. When 
the ground is well Pega and in good 
working condition, I mark out the rows 
a foot apart, and cut a drill some 4 inches 
deep. If some rich soil is at hand, I 
throw a little into the drills. Then I put 
the Onions in place, laying the roots along 
| the drill, taking care not to bruise them, 
cover with some fine soil, and, if dry, 
water them.—J. CRooK. 


rough mats or cloths, or even a bit of rough | 


friend from seeds sown early in March and . 


Custard, which has been in cultivation for 
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THE WEEK’S WORK, 


a 
OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


In sLoom APRIL 16TH.—Frcilla volubdilis, 
Drimys aromatica, Viburnum Oarlesi, V. 
utile, V. rhytidophyllum, Choisya _ter- 
nata, Magnolias, Azara microphylla, Os- 
manthus Delavayi, Andromedas (in 
variety), Daphnes (in variety), Spirea 
arguta, Ribes (in variety), Prunus tri- 
loba, P. pendula, Exochorda grandifiora, 
Oydonias (in variety), Phillyrea Vilmori- 
niana, Rhododendron ciliatum, R. race- 
mosum, Berberis (in great variety), For- 
sythias, Alnus cordifolia, Cornus Mas, 
Rubus spectabilis, Laurustinus, Ericas 
(in variety), Epimediums (in. variety), 
Thalictrum anemonoides, Veronica fili- 


formis, Primulas (in variety), Lithosper- 


mum rosmarinifolium, L. Heavenly Blue, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Gentiana acaulis, Om- 
phalodes cappadocica, O. verna, San- 
guinaria canadensis, Anemones (in great 
variety), Tulips (many species and varie- 
ties), Puschkinia scilloides, Chionodoxas 
(in variety), Scillas, Hyacinthus azureus, 
Grape Hyacinths (in variety), Erythro- 
niums (in variety), Iris reticulata, Nar- 
cissus (in great variety), Fritillaria Melea- 
gris (Snake’s-head) (in variety), F. im- 
perialis (Crown Imperial), Myosotis (in 
variety), Primroses, Violets (in variety), 
Polyanthuses, Auriculas (in variety), 
Arabis (double and single), Iberis (in 
variety), Viola gracilis, Aubrietias (in 
great variety), Arenaria balearica, Sazi- 
frages (in great variety), Morisia hypo- 
gea, <Arnebia  echioides, Pulmonarias 
(various), Mertensia virginica, Physo- 
chlaina orientalis, Stylophorum. diphyl- 
lum, Synthyris reniformis, Orobus vernus 
roseus, Oheiranthus Hurpur Crewe, Car- 
damine diyitata, Campanula muralis, 
Corydalis (in variety), Aponogeton (Water 
Hawthorn), Collomia grandifiora. . 

THE WEEK’S wWoRK.—The water garden 
must now receive attention, cleaning out 
all leaves and other matter that have ac- 
cumulated during the year. This is more 
easily accomplished if the water can be let 
out. The accumulation can then be 
raked to the sides, taking reasonable care 
in. so doing not to injure the crowns and 
young growths of the plants. Any speci- 
mens that require dividing may be 
attended to at the same time. Many 
established clumps of the stronger-grow- 
ing Nympheas require dividing about 
every alternate year, as they produce such 
numbers of large leaves that the flowers 
are almost, if not quite, hidden. Division 
is easily accomplished by means of a sharp 
spade. Cut through the rhizome and dig 
it out with as many roots as will adhere to 
it, and, if desired, divide again into single 
crowns and replant at once. All the 
crow&s should be protected from sun and 
air, whether divided and replanted or not, 
until the water is turned on again. Seed- 
lings of scarlet Lobelias, pricked out on a 
south-east border last summer, have stood 
the winter without any protection what- 
ever, thus proving hardier than many 
suppose. These are now _ good strong 
plants, and will be planted in their per- 
manent positions forthwith. They enjoy 
a'rich soil, and should always be planted 
in a moist part of the garden; indeed, they 
much prefer a swampy bit of ground, and 
are suitable for grouping on the banks of 
a stream or pond. For continuous and 
late flowering, seedlings are far better than 
plants raised by division, and as they come 
almost true from seed, there need be no 
fear of an undesirable mixture of colour. 
Seeds, which should be sown during May, 
germinate best in a cool, shaded frame. 
When large enough to handle, the seed- 
lings may be pricked out into nursery 

ds on a prepared border and shaded from 
bright sunshine. A quantity of Sunflower 
seeds (Giant American strain) has been 
sown in boxes and placed in gentle heat to 
germinate. These will be grown on in pots 
till the end of May or first week in J une, 
when they will be planted out wherever 
room can be found. There are many un- 
sightly corners in a garden which might 
be hidden by planting in them plenty of 


ies 
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these Sunflowers, which, in addition, pro- 
vide valuable food for poultry, etc. Old 
mortar rubbish is said to be the best 
manure for the Sunflower, which in some 
countries has been cultivated for many 
years as a field crop for its seeds. 
; F. W. GaLvop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Scarlet Runners.—Though too soon to 
sow the seed outdoors, it is none too early 
to prepare the trenches in which it is to 

sown about the second week in next 
month. The trenches should be prepared 
in the same way as that favoured by many 
growers for late Peas—i.e., to make them 
1 foot in width and about 15 inches in 
depth. In the bottom of the trench should 
be placed a good layer of well-rotted 
manure. Then return the soil, and place 
the surplus in equal quantities on either 
side to form the upper portion of the 
trench into a kind of trough for the con- 
servation of water when necessary to 
apply it later in the season. Many make 
the mistake when preparing the trenches 
in not making them deep enough, with the 
result the roots begin feeding on the 
manure before the plants are half grown, 
which then become gross-habited and do 
not crop as they should do afterwards. If 
the manure is placed at the depth advised 
the roots will not work down into it until 
the plants are in full bearing and in need 
of assistance. If an early supply is 
needed, seed may be sown now in boxes, 
setting out the plants as early in May as 
it is safe to do so after they have been 
properly hardened. Otherwise, the second 
week in May is early enough to sow for 
ordinary purposes, and at the end of the 
same month for late supplies. The rows 
should stand at the least 6 feet apart; 
but 9 feet is better, as the ground between 
can always be cropped with something else 
to avoid loss of space. Many a crop of 
Scarlet Runners was ruined last year 
through the rows being too close together. 


Peas, staking early.— Where many Peas 
are grown much labour will for some time 
to come be absorbed in the moulding and 
staking of the plants. This should be 
done in good time, as if once they are 
allowed to reach such a height that the 
plants begin to fall over, no after care will 





remedy matters nor enable them to climb | 


the sticks properly. The stakes should be 
quite 1 foot higher out of or above ground 
than is the height of the varieties grown. 
Enough of the sticks should be used both 
to enclose and _ provide ample support to 
the plants as they grow upwards, and in- 
stead of being made to meet together at 
the top, as is so often done, they should be 
left open with a space 1 foot wide between 
them. A good supply of brushwood should 
be ready to hand for filling the open spaces 
between the sticks near the ground. 


Potato planting.—This should be pushed 
on with every favourable opportunity, first 
forking over the ground and bringing it 
into as fine a condition as possible so that 
the drills may not only be opened out ex- 
peditiously, but that the sets may be 
planted under the best possible conditions. 
Most of the varieties to be planted now 
will require a distance of 23 feet to 3 feet 
between the rows, particularly if inter- 
cropping is contemplated. Even if such 
is not the case, the latter distance is none 
too much for maincrop and late varieties. 

Early Potatoes.—A look out must now 
be kept on the rows of the earliest-planted 
Potatoes, as growths will soon be pushing 
through the soil. Some soil should be 
drawn over them as fast as they appear. 
which will save them from being damaged 
by frost until they can no longer be pro- 
tected in this way, when other means, 
such as litter, mats, or anything else of a 
serviceable nature, should, if required, be 
utilised for the purpose. 

Maincrop Beet.—The site where this is 
to be sown should, unless the soil is in a 
nice friable state, be dug over with a fork 


to reduce it to a fine condition, as it is 
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useless to sow the seed in rough, lumpy 
ground. The ground, if the material is 
available, may have a good dressing of 
burnt garden refuse after it has been 
screened, applied to it. This is of great 
assistance in rendering heavy staples more 


| easy to work as well as in supplying a cer- 


tain amount of potash. For all ordinary 
purposes the latter end of the month is 
early enough to sow, as the Turnip-rooted 
kinds will keep up the supply until the end 
of the year. For general use, Cheltenham 


Green Top is hard to beat. 


Apricots.—Where trees have set a heavy 
crop, the number of fruits should be some- 
what reduced by. looking them over and 
pulling off such as are awkwardly situated. 
Where two, three, or more have set close 
together on spurs, reduce them to one, and 
that the largest in every case. Many 
make a mistake in so over-taxing the trees 
when a good crop results that they require 
a season or two in which to recuperate. 
There should, therefore, be no hesitation 
in thinning the crop down to reasonable 
limits wherever a good set has been se- 
cured. Pinch young spur growths at the 
fourth leaf, and save young shoots for 
training in later where vacancies exist or 
to eventually replace branches showing 
signs of not being of much further service. 
Keep a good look out for maggot, whose 


-presence is indicated by the leaves assum- 


img a rolled and. twisted appearance. 
Nothing but crushing them in their strong- 
holds between the finger and thumb is of 
any avail, so securely are they protected 
by the rolled-up leaves. To apply insecti- 
cides is worse than useless. .Examine the 
border near to the foundation of the wall, 
and give a good soaking of water if it is 
found at all dry. Continue to protect the 
trees for the present or until a sufficient 
amount of foliage has developed to ade- 
quately shield the young fruits from harm. 


Bedding plants.—Most of the subjects 
intended for this purpose should be moved 
out into pits and frames to undergo the 
process of hardening. For a time water- 
ing should be carefully done and air not 
too freely admitted and the precaution 
taken to cover down well at night with 
mats or canvas covers. The houses so 
vacated can then be put to other pur- 
poses. 


Chrysanthemums.—The potting of these 
into 48-sized pots has now been brought 
to a close. The plants are arranged in a 
cold pit, which is well ventilated in the 
daytime and to a less extent during the 
night. For the present, care in the appli- 
cation of water is highly necessary. 

Ba Wy 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Peaches and Nectarines under glass.— 
The earliest Peaches have passed safely 
through the stoning period and are com- 
mencing to swell rapidly. These will re- 
quire to be fed freely during the time 
which is left to them to lay on pulp. The 
syringe must be vigorously applied to all 
Peach-trees to keep down insects of all 
kinds. In this way it is very useful, and 
saves the need of insecticides, while the 
washing given to the leaves keeps. the 
pores open. In the second-early house 
stoning is taking place, and here caution 
is necessary not to keep too high a tem- 
perature either by day or night, for the 
fruits will not bear hurrying during the 
stoning period. Tie in all young growths 
necessary for keeping the trees furnished, 
and see that they are tied as nearly as 
possible in the position they are eventu- 
ally to oceupy. All other shoots should be 
rubbed out, or, if they have fruit at the 
base, stopped at the third or fourth leaf. 
Keep a sharp look out for mildew, especi- 
ally on varieties like Royal George, which 
is peculiarly liable to its attacks. A pinch 
of flowers of sulphur applied to the spot 
as soon as it appears will stop the fungus 
and prevent a bad attack ; but if neglected 
for a few days it causes a blemish which 
will lead to decay of the fruits at the spot 
a day or two before ripening. The chief 
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cause of mildew is cold draughts, and if 
these are allowed when the wind blows 
from the east an attack is practically cer- 
tain; consequently, front air should never 
be put on at such times. Continue dis- 
budding in late houses, and thin the fruits 
down to a safe number before they get big 
enough to put a strain on the trees. 


Tomatoes.—The earliest batch of plants 
is ripening the fruits, and a few of the 
longest leaves have been slightly short- 
ened to allow the maximum amount of 
light and air to reach the fruits. The re- 
moval of foliage, otherwise than side 
shoots, should be done with caution, as 
if carried out too severely a check is 
caused to the swelling fruits. Plants for 
succession have been placed in their fruit- 
ing-pots. Those intended for fruiting in 


the open are ready for shifting into 6-inch. 


pots, and will be encouraged to make good, 
strong, sturdy plants. Small, late plants 
are worthless for planting in the open. 
The 

Gooseberry crop promises well, but 
there is danger of the fruit being damaged 
by late spring frosts. Almost as soon as 
the leaves are formed they are often 
attacked by the Gooseberry sawfly, which 
commences to hatch in April. If detected, 
prompt measures should be taken to de- 
stroy the pest. The shoots should be ex- 
amined two or three times a week for the 
. purpose of destroying any caterpillars that 
may be found, pinching them with the 
fingers. A dusting of fine lime and soot 
is often beneficial to the trees, as it de- 
stroys many insects on the bushes and in 
the ground. Arsenate of lead or some 
other poisonous insecticide is more effica- 
cious; but there is danger of some getting 
on to the fruits, and it is not advisable to 
use these poisons except in extreme cases, 
and then the fruits must always be washed 
before they are used. 

Red and Black Currants also promise 
well. Green and black fly often attack the 
young shoots of Currant bushes. These 
may be destroyed by  syringing with 
Quassia extract. Next morning the 
bushes should be thoroughly washed with 
clear water, using the garden engine. 

Beetroot.—If the weather is favourable 
the maincrop may be sown at the end of 
the month. If the seed is good and the 
ground in good working order quick ger- 
mination and a healthy growth should re- 
sult. Ground that was well manured for 
a previous crop is most suitable. Fresh 
manure should not be added, as this causes 
the roots to fork badly and induces a rank 
growth. The ground should be stirred to 
a good depth, a_ finely-broken-up _ soil 
favouring germination of the seed-and a 
clean, straight growth of the roots. The 
drills on strong ground should be 18 inches 
apart; but on light, poor soil 15 inches is 
ample. Sow thinly and cover with some 
of the finest surface soil, or if this is 
lumpy, some finely-sifted soil should be 
used. As soon as the seedlings appear 
they should be well dusted with soot and 
lime while the dew is on them: This, if 
repeated as‘ often as necessary, usually 
keeps off both birds and slugs. 


General work.—No time should be lost 
in clearing the land of stumps of Brussels 
Sprouts, Broccoli, and all exhausted crops, 
as to leave them impoverishes the soil. 
As a rule, Celery and Potatoes may follow 
these. If the latter, dig the ground to a 
good depth, breaking up the soil as finely 
as possible so as to prevent the tubers 
heing ill-shapen, and‘if the land is poor 
dig in plenty of well-decayed manure. 
The trenches for Celery should he dug out 
not too deeply, the top spit being put at 
the bottom and covered with a layer of 
rotten manure. The distance between the 
Celery trenches should be 5 feet for single 
lines and 7 feet for. double lines. The 
ridges may be cropped with French Beans, 
Lettuces, and Spinach, or any vegetable 
that matures quickly. The earliest. sow- 
ings of Celery, provided the plants have 
been properly hardened, may soon be put 
out. It is far better to put out the plants 
in a small state than to allow them to 
become starved. Sutton’s White Gem is 
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a capital variety for early use, as it 
matures quickly and takes up little room. 
Thin rows of Spinach before the plants be- 
come the least drawn. This is the only 
essential point in securing a fine growth, 
for if the plant cannot spread from’ the 
beginning it will never become luxuriant, 
and will soon run up to seed. Thin at 
first to 6 inches, and finally, before the 
leaves overlap, to 10 inches or 12 inches. 
A sowing of Spinach Beet may be made 
now, and again about the end of July. 


Sow in rows 1 foot apart, and thin the 


plants to a distance of 6 inches or 8 inches 
in the rows. Although this is a true Beet, 
the roots are worthless, and it should re- 
ceive liberal treatment to ensure an 
abundant growth of leaves, which come in 
useful at a time when the ordinary sum- 
mer Spinach is past its best. Broad 
‘Beans should be moulded up as soon as 
they are a few inches high to steady the 
plants. Another sowing may be made now 
of Green Windsor and Beck’s Green Gem 
for furnishing pods in July and August. 
Hoeing.—The soil should be kept well 
hoed among all growing crops. The more 
often it is stirred among such crops as 
Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Spinach, Turnips, 
and Lettuce the more rapid will be the 
erowth, and at the same time the ground 


nD 3 
will be freed of weeds. r. 





SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden.—Kale is always a 
valuable standby at this particular season, 
but when it begins to show signs of going 
to seed its usefulness is ended. There is, 
therefore, nothing gained by allowing it to 
occupy its quarters any longer. Let the 
plants be rooted out, the ground manured 
and well dug. Late Potatoes may be 
planted, or, if the quarter has been well 
done to, Leeks may follow. Marrow Peas 
can now be freely sown. When it is pos- 
sible to do so, the lines ought to be iso- 
lated and dwarf crops planted between 
them. Ne Plus Ultra and Walker’s Per- 
petual, although old-fashioned, have vet 
much to recommend them. Such varieties 
sown round about the present time will in 
an ordinary season be fit for picking in the 
last week of July. April is, by common 
consent, a showery month, and slugs are 
apt to interfere with germinating seeds or 
with voung seedlings. To circumvent 
them, let the soil be well blackened with 
fresh soot after each wet period. Not only 
does the soot destroy the intruders, but it 
ultimately acts as a fertiliser. Onions, 
sown out, have germinated more rapidly 
than usual, and the lines are well fur- 
nished. In order to escape the flv, the 
seedlings should be regularly dusted with 
soot, and when growth is sufficiently ad- 
vanced the hoe may be kept regularly at 
work between the lines. Any Broccoli 
turning in should either be cut or lifted, 
and laid in to allow of the preparation of the 
ground for the following crop. This is the 
right time to plant Asparagus.  Over- 
crowding should ‘be rigidly guarded 
against. It is all very well to say that 
when thick planting is practised the 
crowths support one another in autumn, 
but the density of such growth is all 
against the thorough maturing of the 
crowns. A little dust over with a quick- 
acting stimulant will do good in the case 
of early Cabhages, especially if the weather 
be showery. Do not omit such succes- 
sional sowings as may be necessary, and 
sow full supplies of Kale if not already 
done, as advised last week. Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, too, must not 
be forgotten, and at the same time a sow- 
ing of Veitch’s Self-protecting or of Wal- 
cheren Broccoli can be made. Prepare the 
cround for the planting out of early Cauli- 
flowers raised in heat; but if the weather 
be cold or if the nights are frosty, it is as 
well to delay for a little; Cauliflower 
plants are easily checked, and when this 
happens they are more than likely to 
button, if, indeed, they are not altogether 
crippled. es Bis 

Fruit walls.—Although there has not as 
yeb been any frost sufficiently severe to do 


in the course of a season or two. 
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harm, yet we are by no means out of the 
wood, and every precaution in the way of 
protecting must yet be taken. Tertilisa- 
tion is being daily attended to in the case 
of Peaches and Nectarines. The earlier 
Peaches appear to be setting very freely. 
Plums are beginning to expand their 
blossoms, Reine Claude de  Bavay, 
although one of the latest Plums to ripen, 
as usual leading the way. To avoid ladder 
work during the present season, a couple 
of hares’ tails are tied upon long, light 
canes for the purpose of pollination, All 
Plum-trees during the week were 
thoroughly watered, and Pear-trees were 
well mulched. 

Orchard-house.—A little extra heat in 
this house is well repaid, and gives the 
embryo fruits a fillip. Apple-trees are 
now in bloom, and are fertilised each day 
about noon. Regular ventilation and judi- 
cious watering and syringing will go far 
toward success, and if the atmosphere can 
be kept just right there will be little fear 
of insect pests. 


Garden and other walks.—In very many 
places walks may have to stand yet awhile, 
but when it can be done at all an en- 
deavour ought to be made to freshen them 
up by gravelling any bare or thin places. 
Weedkiller is a useful auxiliary, but 
should not be used where poultry are 
allowed to run. It will be found that 
where weedkiller is regularly used it may 
be applied in a more diluted form than 
whey it is only used periodically. 


Bedding plants.—Although the quantity 
of these has heen reduced to comparatively 
insignificant numbers, yet even the 
lessened qtiantity takes up a considerable 
amount of time in respect of watering, 


‘ventilating, covering at night, and so on. 


There is also the usual worry of shifting 
boxes, pots, and pans from one place to 
another. 


Hotbeds for Melons.—Preparations are 
being made for the cultivation of Melons 
in pits by the collecting of the needful. 
manure. The best material for this pur- 
pose is, of course, fresh stable litter in a 
rough state with a proportion of leaves. 
The former grows increasingly difficult to 
obtain, and more use must be made of 
leaves. Thorough mixing and_ regular 
turning are requisite until the rank heat 
passes away. Then the material is packed 
firmly into the pits, and the soil put into 
nosition, the whole» being well trodden. 
The seeds are then sown in the hillocks, 
and at the same time, to prevent mishaps, 
a few seeds are sown in pots. Until the 
seeds germinate no water ought to be 
given, lest rotting takes place. 

Hardy-flower borders.—Week by week 
these increase in interest, and although it 
may not be’ possible to devote quite as 
much attention to them as has hitherto 
been the case, these borders will by no 
means be neglected. It is rather mistaken 
economy to refrain from supporting, at 
least, the more easily nGoke hate sub- 
jects. Not only are they never so effec- 
tive, but when cutting-over time again 
comes round the tangled and twisted stems 
are a fruitful source of aggravation. Tn 
the case of dwarf plants the matter is not 
of so much consequence. 


Gladioli.—It is now quite safe to plant 
out dormant corms of Gladioli. A rather 
rich, well-exposed site gives the best re- 
turn, and let the holes be made about 
4 inches in depth, with, previous to plant- 
ing, a sprinkle of sharp sand in the bottom 
of each. Plants, as Dielytras, Funkias, 
Solomon’s Seal, and so forth, which have 
been forced and are now ceasing to he 
effective should not be neglected. Tf re- 
moved to cold frames, in which they can 
be vrotected from frost, carefully watered, 
and finally planted out in a reserve bed or 
in a border to recuperate, the pieces will 
he of service—not for forcing, of course—. 
Such 
plants, especially Hoteia japonica, have 
heen very serviceable during February, 
March, and up till the present time. — 

W. MoGurroa, 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Cineraria leaves drooping (C’. D.).—It is 
not uncommon for the Cineraria leaves at 
the bases of the plants to droop as yours 
do. Jt arises first from the roots getting 
over-watered, and second from the leaves 
not getting enough light and air,. hence 
they are flaccid and thin, and cannot sus- 
tain their weight when the sun shines and 
absorbs moisture from them rapidly. As 
a rule, Cinerarias are too aiteh crowded 
in greenhouses and frames, and the lower 
leafage is then deprived of light and air. 


Spireas not flowering (.7.).—Spirmas 
for producing strong flowering stems must 
have strong crowns. The production of 
these depends on the nature of the growth 
made outdoors where planted during the 
preceding season. aihonen you give 
your plants two seasons planted out, yet 
the inference is that as they bloom so in- 
differently when potted they must make 
indifferent growth outdoors. Perhaps 
your soil is not sufficiently deep or rich, 
or is too dry. These plants need ample 
moisture, and you must give them a liberal 
supply during the growing season, and top- 
dressings of manure. 


Pot-root Dahlias (7.).—Pot-root Dahlias 
are small tubers that have been kept in 
small pots from the time of potting; 
rooted cuttings from the cutting-pans in 
the spring, and are left on hand, not being 
then required to fulfil orders. The plants 
are left standing close together on a hard 
ash-bed all the summer, and are frequently 
watered. When in the late autumn the 
stems die down, the roots in the pots are 
stored away in a dry, cool place for the 
winter, and are sold if needed to pur- 
chasers as described. Being dry roots, 
they can be easily packed and sent prac- 
tically all over the world if desired. The 
cuttings are taken from large roots placed 
in warmth in February to produce shoots 
to make these rooted cuttings. 


Propagating the double white Primula 
'(O.).—This is easily increased by layers or 
cuttings. Some persons take the side 
shoots off just below the base leaves, and 
insert them as cuttings to root singly on 
one side of a small pot filled with sharp 
sandy soil, standing them in warmth and 
shade to induce rooting. Others notch 
the stems just under the base leaves, 
about half through, then heap up sandy 
soil round them. It is wise in such case 
so soon as notched to tie each shoot to a 
tiny stick, and thus make it secure. If 
the pots be dropped into others a size 
larger, that enables the moulding-up to be 
better done. When thus propagated all 
blooms should be pinched off. The layers 
‘should be fit to cut off and be potted singly 
in about six weeks. 


Dividing Dahlia roots (7. B.).—In cut- 
ting into several pieces one large or pre- 
vious season’s Dahha root, run a sharp 
knife down through the old stem as cleanly 
as possible, then draw the severed por- 
tions apart. When that is done then each 
half can again be cut in two, but in each 
ease there must be preserved with the 
fleshy tubers a portion of the crown—that 
is, the part just round the old stem, from 
which only shoots break forth. Shoots 
will not break out from portions of the 
tubers if there be none of this crown 
attached. : 


Repotting African Lily (reap 
-(D. W.).—The spring is the proper perio 
for repenene .these fine bulbous plants, 
and if they have not been repotted for 
some years a moderate shift will probably 
prove beneficial, especially as the roots ap- 
pear to be in a somewhat unhealthy con- 
dition. The plants should not be over- 
potted, as they bloom best when the pots 
are well filled with roots. The most suit- 
able soil is good turfy loam, with a small 
proportion of leaf-soil or decayed manure, 
and some sand. Drain the pots rather 
freely and make the soil firm, 
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FRUIT, 
Destroying aphis on Peach and Nec- 


tarine-trees (7/7. K.).—lrequent syringing | 


with Tobacco-water, to which some soap- 


suds have been added, is about the best | 


thing to destroy the aphis on outdoor 
trees. If the trees are under glass, then 
fumigate the house frequently with 
Tobacco, and well wash the shoots after- 
wards with clean, warm, soft water, ap- 
plied rather forcibly with the garden- 
engine or syringe. In both’ cases per- 
severance in the use of the remedies is 
needed, so as to destroy the young broods 
of insects as they appear. 


Management of orchard-house _ fruit- 
trees (O.).—Jn orchard-houses in which no 
artificial heat is employed the temperature 
must be ruled by the weather. On bright, 
sunny days close the lights early in the 
afternoon to secure a higher temperature 
for the night. Disbudding and pinching 
al] strong shoots and thinning the fruit 
where set too thickly will be the routine 
for the month of May. Insects must be 
diligently looked after. Green-fly and red- 
spider may be eradicated by fumigation 
with Tobacco or syringing with Tobacco or 
Quassia-chip water. 1 


VEGETABLES. 
Couve Tronchuda (7'%im).—This  deli- 


cious vegetable should be grown in every 
garden, as it fills what would otherwise be 
a blank between the autumn Cabbages and 
the ordinary Winter Greens. Seed should 
be sown in April and again in May, and 
the young plants well thinned out to en- 
sure a sturdy growth. They must be 
planted out in well manured ground, -as, 
being nearly all eatable, the larger they 
grow the better. Several waterings with 
liquid-manure during the summer will 
be of great benefit. The large leaves may 
he cooked like ordinary Cabbage, and the 
fleshy midribs eaten as a substitute for 
Seakale. It should not be exposed to 
very severe frost, as it is rather tender. 


Decorative Gourds (1/.).—Obtain early 
in the spring seeds of ornamental Gourds, 
such as the Turban, Orange, Pear, 
Warted, and others. Sow the seeds in 
pots stood in warmth in April, and when 
the plants are strong enough get them 
singly into 5-inch pots, and grow on in a 
greenhouse or frame till well rooted, then 
plant them out against poles or trellises, 
or against sheds or hedges where the vines 
can run freely; the plants will fruit well 
and should give you very pleasing effects. 


Tomato soil (7.).—Whether you propose 
to grow your indoor Tomato plants in pots 
or in boxes, or in troughs, a common 
method, there is no better soil than good 
turfy loam—sweet, and which has been 
stacked for three months at least, now 
well chopped up but not sifted. Mix with 
it one-sixth of its bulk of well-decayed 
horse or cow manure, and some wood 
ashes or soot. Into pots, into boxes, or 
into long, stout, wooden troughs 15 inches 
wide and 8 inches deep, put some of the 
rougher parts of the soil at the bottom. 
Also make the soil fairly firm. Of course, 
if you have none other than garden soil, 
use that from the vegetable quarters 
roughlv screened, with manure added as 
advised. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soot-water for plants (S.).—Tie up 
about a peck or more of soot in a piece of 
coarse open calico or canvas; then attach 
it. to a stone or brick-bat, so that it will 


DESTROYS APHIS, BLACK &GREEN FLY, CATERPILLARS.E‘S 


In Cartyns to make 10 gallons of Wash, 4/6 
50 rent Dee 
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POWDER INSECTICIDE WASH 





| not float in water, and put it into a tub 


or other suitable vessel. Fill up with 
water and allow it to stand for a day or 
two; then stir up and squeeze the bag well 
several times. Let the fluid settle, and 
use in a perfectly clear state, and be care- 
ful to dilute sufficiently with clear water. 


SHORT REPLIES. 
W. R. Grigg.—* The Chrysanthemum,”’ 
by Id. Molyneux. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


¢ 

Names of plants.—A. (@ladstone.—Nar- 
cissus Frank Miles..——/xemouth.—Prunus 
triloba flore-pleno. A.—1, Sedum Sie- 
boldi variegatum; 2, Common Lungwort 
(Pulmonaria); 38, Francoa ramosa; 4, 
Anemone nemorosa. W. &.—1, Boronia 
megastigma; 2, The African Hemp (Spar- 
mannia africana). HS oe: Cornus 
Mas; 2, Berberis Aquifolium; 8, Pieris 
floribunda ; 4, The Spurge Laurel (Daphne 
Laureola). N.—1, Forsythia — sus- 














_pensa; 2, Cornus Mas; 38, Prunus triloba 





fl.-pl. Dera ess lh lum awort:: (bul 


' monaria officinalis) ; 2, The Snowy Mespilus 


(Amelanchier canadensis); 3, Doronicum 
austriacum; 4, Magnolia Soulangeana 
nigra. J.-W. M.—1, Scilla sibirica; 2, 
Chionodoxa Lucilie; 3, Arabis albida. 
Lee Ase. Salis Forsythia viridissima; 2, 
Lonicera_ fragrantissima; 3, Sea Buck- 
thorn (Hippophe rhamnoides); 4, Pieris 
(Andromeda) floribunda. Sunbeam. — 
Quite impossible to name from the scraps 
of leaves you send us. We must have 














flowers. An Old Reader.—l, Valeriana 
Phu aurea; 2, Abutilon Thompsoni; 3, 


Tradescantia discolor. 

Name of fruit.—G. Z. C.—Yes; the de- 
scription you give applies to the Apple 
known as Bismarck, introduced from New 
Zealand in 1879, but raised in Australia. 
We have never heard of the name being 
changed. 


THOMSONS 


VINE, PLANT & VEGETABLE 


MANURE 





Unrivalied 
for all Garden Crops. 


So Compounded as to combine 
stimulating with lasting effects. 
Produces vigorous, healthy, and fruitful 
growth. Also 


THOMSON’S 
Special Top-dressing Manure: 
An Excellent Stimulant. 
PRICES. 


Note—Quantities of 56 lbs. and over are supplied 
in 28 1b. bags. 

Vine, Plant, & Vegetable Manure.— 
112 Ibs,, 24/=; 56 lbs., 13/6 ; 28 lbs., 7/6; 14.1bs., 
4/6; 7 \bs., 2/6, Tins, 2/6, 1/-, and 6d, 
Carriage pices 56 lbs. and up anywhere in 

nited Kingdom. 

Special Top-dressinge Manure. — 
56lbs., 20/«; 28 lbs., 11/-; 14 lbs., 6/=; 7 lbs., 
3/6. ‘Tins, 1/-, arriage paid on 28 lb. and 

up anywhere in United Kingdom. 
Also 
Thomson’s Styptic, 3/- and 1/6 
per bottle. 

Sold for Horticultural purposes 
by all Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen, or 
from 


SOLE . 
MAKERS = 


W2 THOMSON@SONS I7° CLOVENFORDS.NB. 


DIES 


NON -POISONOUS 


of Nurserymen 
4/6 ) and Seedsmen(- 


MS DOUGALL BROS LT? PORT ST MANCHESTER. 
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SEED POTATOES. 


LINCS. GROWN. (ILLUS.) LISTS FREE. 


5/6. sens & POTATOES 


Contains 11b. each Lincs. Seed Potatoes — 8. Express, 
Eclipse, King Ed., A. Chief ; large pkts. early and late Marrow 
Peas, dwarf and tall Beans; pkts. of Onion, Carrot, Cab- 
bage, Savoy, Lettuce, Lyon Leek, Beet, Spinach, Parsley, 
Cucumber, Marrow ; six pkts. Flower Seeds; pkt. Lighton’s 
Maincrop Tomato free, with Illus. Lists and instructions, 
5/6, carriage paid. 


FOOD PLANTS. 


Tomatoes, Lighton’s Maincrop and Bide’s Recruit, 1/6 
doz. ; 5/650; 8-100. A. Craig Onions, 2/-; Red Tripoli, 1/6; 
Leek, 2/-; Cabbage, 1/6; Lettuce, 1/6 100. “Mercury or King 
Henry, 1/9 doz. roots. Caulifiowers, Celery, Sprouts shortly. 


FOOD SEEDS. 


Haricot Beans, 6d. and 1/- pkt.; 2/6 pint. Gt, Marrow 
Parsnip, 6d. pkt.; 1/6 oz. Salsafy, 6d. and 1/- pkt. Dwarf 
and tall Beans, 2/- pint. Tremendous Beans, 6d. and 1/- 
pkt. Sugar Beet. 3d. pkt.; 1/- oz. Giant Sunflower, 1 0z., 
3d.; 40z., 9d. Post extra. 

BARGAIN LISTS of all Seeds, Potatoes, Plants, etc. 

(illustrated), post free. 


AMBROSE LIGHTON 


17, KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 

















FOREMOST FOR 
30 YEARS. 






“Horse 
Shoe’ 


Boilers 
FOR ECONOMY. 


LIST 32x of 
Pipes and Boilers 
free. 


C.F. Kinnell & Co, 


LTD., : 
65, Southwark St., 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 


MY WOOD FIRES & 
THEIR STORY: 


SHOWING THE BEAUTY AND USE 
OF THE WOOD FIRE; OF THE 
WAY TO SECURE GOOD DRAUGHT 
AND ‘COMB US LION]. OFT ius 
NATIVE WOODS BEST FOR FUEL ; 
OF, LIHE> ABOLITION, COR VOT HE 
FENDER; AND OF THE ECONOMY 
AND VALUE OF WOOD AS FUEL. 
BY W. ROBINSON, AUTHOR OF 
“THE ENGLISH FLOWER GAR- 
DEN.” WITH FIFTEEN ENGRAV- 
INGSON WOOD. BOUND IN WHITE 
BUCKRAM, GOLD LETTERING. 
PRICE 5/- NETT, FROM ALL BOOK- 
SELLERS. 


Copies may also be obtained from Manager, 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Linaoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


Save 50 % of Seeds by using an 


EVER-READY SEED SOWER. 


It distributes evenly 
SEEDS, LIME, OR FERTILIZERS. 


Equally beneficial for Amateurs or Professional Gardeners, 
Directions with each. Price 1/= 


WATSON, Bishops Hull, Taunton. 


ROTECT Garden and Crops from Sparrows, 
Wood Pigeons, Rooks, Rats, Mice, Rabbits, by latest 
humane devices. Collapsible Chicken Runs, 3 ft., 5s, 6d., 
carriage paid. Illustrated List ‘‘B,” 1d. stamp. List 
Canaries free.—RUDD, Specialist, Norwich. 


LINTS for Pocket Lighters, round or 

square, 2d. each; 1s. 9d. doz. Long square, 1s. each ; 

3 for 2s. 6d. Spare Wheels, 4d. each. Springs, 2d. Spirit 

Lighters. complete, 3s. 6d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 6d. each.—G. I. 
ARMOURY, 41, Newington Butts, London, 8.E. 11. 
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Arsenate of Lead Paste 
Extract of Quassia 
Quassia Chips 


Compound Quassia- 
Tobacco Insecticide 


‘“Fumerite” for 
Soil Pests 


Lawn Sand 


“Acme” Weed Killer 
for'Garden Paths and 
Drives 


_ 






MANUFACTURERS :— 


ACME CHEMICAL CO., L10., 


TONBRIDGE, KENT, 
And at RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS. 


FEISS EH EEE 
FLOWER SHOW FIXTURES. 


1918. 


MAY. 


Horticultural Society’s Committees; 
National Rose Society’s Spring Meeting. 








May 7. — Royal 


», 28.— Royal Horticultural Society's Committees 
National Tulip Society’s Meeting. 
JUNE. 
June 18.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 
JULY. 


July 2.— Royal Horticultural Society's Committees ; 
National Sweet Pea Society's Meeting. 

;, 4.—National Rose Society, Royal Botanic Gardens, 

,, 16.— Royal Horticultural Society's Committees; 
National Rose Society's Meeting for new 
seedling Roses; Carnation and Picotee 
Society's Meeting. 

», 30,—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees (hard 
British-grown dry flower bulbs). 


AUGUST. 


August 13.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 
»  19.—Wath Brow and District Horticultural Society. 
»,  27.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 


SEPTEMBER. 


September 10.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees ; 

National Rose Society s Autumn Meeting ; 
National Dahlia Society's Meeting. 

23.—National Chrysanthemum Society's Execu- 
tive Committee; National rysanthe- 
mum Society’s Floral Committee. 

24.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees 
(Vegetable Meeting). 


OCTOBER. 


October 8.—British-grown Fruit Meeting. 
»,  2l.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Executive 
Committee; National Chrysanthemum 
Society's Floral Committee. 
»  22,—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees. 


NOVEMBER. 


November 5.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees ; 
National Chrysanthemum Society's Meet- 
ing at London Scottish Drill Hall. 

a 18.—National Chrysanthemum Society’s Execu- 
tive Committee; National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society’s.Floral Committee. 

19.—Royal Horticultural Society’s Committees. 


DECEMBER. 


December 2.—National Chrysanthemum Societys Execu- 
tive Committee. 
; 3.—Royal Horticultural Society's Committees, 


” 


We shall be glad if Secretaries of Horticul- 
tural Societies will kindly send the dates of 
their various shows to Editor, GARDENING ILLvS- 
TRATED, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


AND DRESSING,,. incomparable fertiliser, 
carbonate of lime 70 %, 4s. 9d. cwt., carriage paid.— 
RICHARDSONS, Horace-street, Boston, Lincs, 





ILLUSTRATED. 


(Improved Metal Vapour Cone) 


Fumigator. 


Introduced 1885. 


Nothing yet intro- 
duced has surpassed 
this valuable method 
of Fumigating Green- 
houses, It combines 
economy with efficiency 
in every way, and is 
certain death to all 
pests without any in- 
jury to. vegetation. 
Only a match required 
for starting it. Full 
directions for use on 

each cone. 





Registered Trade Mark 62657. 


PRICES: 


No. 1, for Frames and ‘‘ Lean-to’s” up to 1,000 cubio feet. 


7d, each. , 

No. 2, or small Greenhouses up to 1,500 cubic feet. 10d. 
each. 

No. 3, for general use in large Greenhouses, for 2,000 to 
2,500 cubic feet. 1/3. 


To be obtained from all Dealers In Horticultural 
Sundries throughout the Kingdom. 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., 


Bonded Chemical Works, Shad Thames, 
> LONDON, S.E. 1. 















JONES & 
BAYLISSL- 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
AND 
3 LONDON 3 


 caratocue FREE. 


“GROWN” BLACK VARNISH. 


(40 YEARS’ REPUTATION.) , 





In 40 gall, lots at 1/5 per gall. (barrels free). 


Carriage paid to any Goods Station in England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Terms: ‘‘ Cash with order or approved references.’ 
T. F. CHAMBERS & CO. (1917), Ltd., 
Oxford Street, Hull. 


POTATO SPRAYING 


Don’t take any risks with your Potato crop this. season. 
Apply for 23-page Government Booklet on Potato Disease 
and its Prevention, together with Catalogue of FOUR 





- OAKS Potato Spraying Machines, post free on application 


to—THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE OCO., 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines 
ready in stock for immediate delivery. 


all Seedsmen 
Strawson CHemicat Ce Lte 


79,.QUEEN VICTORIA St LON 
OUR VEGETABLE PLOT, 

A Year’s Record, showing what can be accomplished by a 
novice on a 20-pole plot. Post free, 8d., from 
HEADLEY BROS., PUBLISHERS, LTD., 
72, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Best GARDEN NETS. — Special 1-inch 


stout square mesh, bound with cords, guaranteed to 
cover exact measurements, 4d. square yard. Any width 
and length to order at shortest notice. Half-inch, $-inch 
mesh Nets, Pea Netting, etc. Prices on application. Con- 
tractor to His Majesty's Government. — W. OLIVER 
ALLEN, Net Works, Porthleven, Cornwall. Telegraphic 
address: ‘‘ Oliver Allen, Porthleven.” Estab. 100 years. 


FLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 


15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 7s. 6d. Illus- 
trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


EACH’S CURTAINS. — 1918 Catalogue 


Post Free. Curtains, Curtain Materials, Nets, Muslins, 
Linens, etc. Complete Guide. Makers’ prices.—S. PEACH 
AND SONS, 147, The Looms, Nottingham. 


ETTING.—Large mesh for Pea training, 
in sizes 33 yards by 54 feet, 15s., carriage paid.— 
KNIGHT, Royal Arcade, Lowestoft.§ 


VINES AND VINE CULTURE.—By A. F. 









ide 
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Barron, V.M.H. (late Superintendent of the Royal ~ 


Horticultural Society's Gardens), MIllustrated. Price 5s. 
net; post free, 5s. 6d. Fifth edition, Describes and Illus- 
tratesthe Latest Grape Culture.—-MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s” 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 





Published by the Proprietor, W. RoBINSON, at his Offices, 
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CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA BLEGANS 
AND SPORTS OF TREES OF THE 
PIND FAMILY. 


Tne Surrey soil, no doubt, helps in Mr. 
Langworthy’s case, page 182. I put out a 
group of a dozen fine plants and tried 
them for years in a soil very different 
from Surrey soils as IT know them. The 
plants grew into mop-heads, ugly in 
colour after winter cold, and were apt to 
be blown over, while not showing a trace 
of the form of the true wild tree. The 
same result came about in a neighbour’s 
garden. In both cases the soil was cool 
and moist, in which, however, most trees 
of the same order thrive. Mr. Bean says, 
in ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs ”’ :— 


This, commonly known in gardens 
as Cryptomeria elegans, is a remark- 
able state, in which the foliage of the 
juvenile plant is retained permanently. 
The aspect of the tree is totally dif- 
ferent from. that of the ordinary ©. 
japonica, although the bark of the 
trunk has the same red-brown, peeling 


character. The leaves are, on the 
whole, larger, much softer, more 
slender, more spreading, and wider 


apart on the branchlets than those of 
the type; they and the young shoots 
being a glaucous: green in the summer, 
changing in autumn and winter to a 
bronzy-red, very distinct, and remark- 
able among evergreens at the season. 
The leaves are reflexed at the tip, 
rather than incurved as in ordinary 
C. japonica. "The whole tree is more 
bushy and dense than the type, and 
often falls over by its own weight ; the 
trunks are yery supple, and allow the 
crowns of trees 20 feet high to reach 
the ground without breaking. 


This clea rly shows that this sport is a 
poor tree, even where it thrives, as show- 
ing nothing of the elegant form of the 
wild tree. This may lead us on to con- 
sider the effect of introducing more sports 


of such trees, in Nature remarkable for 


dignity as for grace. Take the Cypress, 
of which variegated forms were sent out, 
and most of which it is to be hoped have 
perished, and variegated—i.c., diseased— 
Conifers often do. Anyone interested in 
the Pinetum in our country may have seen 
wisps of something like dead hay in the 
variegated Sequoia; while garden land- 
seapes of much beauty have been dis- 
figured by variegated and discoloured 
trees of the family; also squat and singu- 
lar forms, sometimes approaching the 
comic. Trees growing upside-down and 
spreading about the ground are only libels 
.on the Pine tribe. Mr. Fred Lubbock has 
among his Conifers at Ide Hill a tall 
Spruce of one stem only, like a serpent 
trying to escape from the earth to the 


sky. There is some evidence, I am glad 


to see, that the pure Japanese tree may 
he grown over a larger area in our isles. 
Professor Sargent, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, has said that he never saw a 
good tree of the Cryptomeria out of its 
own native land. I never saw it in fine 
form and fine health except at Fota, but 
clearly there are other instances of suc- 
cess. It may suffer, like many trees of 
the Pine order, from starvation from 
being set singly in the turf that wants all 
the rain that falls; grouping with nurses 
to keep down the Grass would help, but 
generally seashore and hill districts in the 
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south should give it the best chance. 
Some account of the climates in Japan 
and China, where it is at its best, might 
be interesting. 


Sussex. W. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Cytisus Ardoini.—This is always a suc- 
cess, but this season it is marvellous. It 
covers a space of over 3 feet each way, and 
the flowers seem to be brighter than ever 
before. It has never been top-dressed, or 
any care taken of it for quite twenty years. 
Teucrium pyrenaicum grows all round 
and inside the Cytisus.—E. C. Buxton, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


The Centianella not flowering.—This 
beautiful plant does not flower well in 
Oxford, but I have much better success 
this year than ever before. Last summer 
I thinned out a large proportion of the 
weaker shoots, nipping them close to the 
base with a pair of scissors, with the re- 
sult that there is now an abundance of 
flowers.—WmM. SOMERVILLE. 


Our native blue Windflower (A. Robin- 
soni).—With reference to ‘‘ W. O.’s’’ note 
on this, April 15, page 172, please let me 
say that I grow it in all serts of places— 
meadow Grass, the garden, in copses, in 
Grass along drives—and it thrives in all, 
the soil varying from heavy to light. The 
wild Wood Anemone, of which the above 
is the best blue form, varies most in 
gritty, open soils.—S., 


The Algerian fris.—Is it right at this 
season to take up, divide, and transplant 
old plants of this that flower very little?— 
I. H. 

Now (mid-April) is just the time to 
divide and replant old tufts. They should 
be planted in poor soil, and, for prefer- 
ence, against a@ warm wall. If they are 
too well treated they run to a quantity of 
leaf growth and give-but little bloom.—J. 


 Asplenium bulbiferum.—This has been 
successfully grown here in the open air for 
at least fifteen years, though subjected at 
times to frosts of 14 degs. Fahr. TIT have 
never found it to be tender; in fact, have 
always looked upon it as hardy in the 
south of Ireland. It is often curious to 
notice how many so-called fragile subjects 
come up again “ smiling’? after cold and 
rain.—Riew. H,. BramisH, Ashbourne, Oo. 
Cork. 

Bryanthus empetriformis.—The False 
Heath of the Rocky Mountains, where it 
grows in vast stretches at great altitudes, 
does well in peat or cool woodland loam. 
It makes a low, branching shrub after 
the manner of Hrica Dabecii; but its 
foliage is stiffer and heavier. The large, 
clear, rose - purple bells, in terminal 
clusters, contrast well with the dark-green 
leaves. It comes into bloom in April, and 
keeps up a succession until autumn.— 
Ass T. A 


Viola gracilis.—This is undoubtedly both 
hardy and a perennial here. I had a 
border of it about 60 yards or 70 yards 
long and 2 feet wide. 
years, and was in flower solidly all sum- 
mer, just one sheet of splendid violet- 
purple, beginning in March. Yet I know a 
few gardens where it refuses to live more 
than a few months. At King’s Walden- 
bury TI have planted it over and over again, 





It stood for ‘four |, 


and tried all sorts of soils. It simply re- 
fuses to grow there.—CLARENCE HLLIOTT. 


An English name for Rhododendron.— 
There need be no confusion such as Mr. 
Rogers refers to in the issue of April 23rd 
(p. 181). Some of our native wild flowers 
have many names, and they are apart 
from the handsome shrub in question. 
The name Rose Bay is given in Professor 
Sargeant’s ‘‘ Manual of the Trees of North 
Ameriea,’’ and I hope to use it as better 
than nothing. As to ‘authority ’ behind 
them, where is there one for the best 


English names, many of them part of the 


language hundreds 
nxus?—W. 


The yellow-flowered Currant (Ribes 
aureum).—This, though rather obscured by 
some of its more gorgeous relations, is by 
no means a shrub to be overlooked. A 
well-flowered specimen, laden with its 
clusters of broad-rayed, golden blossoms, 
is a beautiful object, and, unlike R. san- 
guineum, possesses a delightful fragrance. 
In autumn the ‘rich claret and crimson 
foliage of R. -aureum can claim for this 
shrub a foremost place among the more 
brilliantly-tinted subjects of the passing 
year. R. aureum comes into bloom rather 
later than the common forms of the red- 
flowering Currant.—J. 


Birds and fruit-buds.—?e ‘‘ BE. M. B.’s”’ 
note on “Birds and fruit-buds’’ (p. 172), 
I wonder if he has noticed how the bull- 
finches and sparrows have not attacked 
the fruit-buds this season. In other 
seasons the Plum-trees have been stripped, 
the ground underneath being covered with 
them, which had to be swept up. This 
year the trees have been one mass of 
bloom, which, unfortunately, has been 
spoilt by the heavy rains. Gooseberries, 
too, have suffered ; but they have not been 
touched by birds this season, and are 
covered with flowers. I wonder why this 
is?—F. A. Dencu, Dunorlan Gardens, Tun- 
bridge Wells. : 


Dwarf Forget-me-nots.—At one time I 
Was much enamoured of the dwarf, com- 
pact forms of Myosotis, such as Ruth 
Fischer and Royal Blue. For some years 
these were used to the exclusion of the 
older looser-habited forms, but I began to 
realise that, as with WLobelias,- so with 
Forget-me-nots. The dwarf forms—un- 
doubtedly neat—were, to use a word I do 
not like, too ‘‘ formal.’ A rogue or two, 
when these appeared, contributed. to mar 
the effect, and a return has been made to 
the spreading, grow-as-you-please kinds. 
4y the way, has anybody a good word for 
white Forget-me-not? To me it is an out- 
rage.—B. K. 


of years before Lin- 
1 


Erysimums.—These were at one time 
favourites for spring flower-beds and for 
masses in borders. The family seems to 
be almost forgotten nowadays, and while 
the flowers, individually, are insignificant, 
their effect when massed’ is excellent, a 
large bed of yellow Erysimum in full bloom 
being highly ornamental. Really a bien- 
nial, if sown in May or June the seedlings, 
if planted out in early autumn, will begin 
to bloom in October, will persist during 
winter when the weather is open, and make 
a splendid display throughout the spring. 
‘When bulbs for spring use are procurable 
the value of the Hrysimums and kindred 
subjects will be obyious——A°* Scorrisy 
GARDENER, 
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Doronicum Harpur Crewe. — Although 
displaying the prevailing colour of the 
season—i.e., of the majority of Daffodils— 
in the garden, and in that way not pro- 
viding any variety, one welcomes the 
Doronicums alike for the wealth of bloom, 
the long sustained flowering, and the 
value for cutting. Harpur Crewe is one 
of the.many species in which the worth of 
the newer forms is very marked, for no 
one can see the type and var. Harpur 
Crewe growing close to each other without 
realising the immense improvement. The 
family is often included among those 
plants that will grow anywhere. This 
may be so, but it also responds wonder- 
fully to a bit of extra good soil, and I have 
never had the variety above named so fine 
as in this garden of good loam. This 
extra vigour also tends to a lengthened 
flowering season, the back buds developing 
well and throwing quite large blooms, 
especially if the first flowers are removed 
as soon as they show signs of decay. The 
earliness of the flower does not admit of 
much being done in the way of contrast, 
but I find nice clumps show to advantage 
as a background to the double Arabis, or, 
if preferred, a nice, dark Polyanthus.— 
BE. B. S., Hardwick. 

Chrysanthemum maximum _ failing.— 
One welcomes a fairly heavy, deep, hold- 
ing soil for the majority of hardy plants, 
but some things are not very happy in 
such, and among them may be included 
Chrysanthemum maximum and its varie- 
ties. I received a nice batch of both Mrs. 
GC. Lowthian Bell and King Bdward, and 
planted them in a soil as above described, 
expecting a fine show, but they have 
never done any good, and last winter 
collapsed entirely. After the first season, 
finding they made hardly any growth and 
gave a very indifferent display alike in 
numbers and quality of flower, I lifted the 
clumps and carefully replanted the best 
pieces, but the labour was in vain, and I 
shall have to waive further attempts until 
a good supply of leaf-mould or material of 
similar nature can be found to lighten the 
soil. I can give no other reason for the 
failure or suggest any other remedy. 
Perhaps other GARDENING readers will 
give the result of their experience with 
these big Daisies. One of the finest dis- 
plays Ihave seen of them was at Hampton 
Court in the long border running from the 
Palace to the river. These were flourish- 
ing in a light, very rich soil and in a site 
where they had the sun from early morn- 
ing till evening.—H. B. S., Hardwick. 


Anemone nemorosa purpurea.—This is 
one of the earliest of the blue Wood 
Anemones, and now (in the middle of the 
third week in April) a plant of the greatest 
charm. To some extent the varietal name 
is a misnomer, the reddish exterior of the 
flower-buds having little in common with 
the colour indicated in the name. The 
rarer beauty, however—that which at- 
tracts everybody who sees a patch of it 
opened to the morning sun—is the clear, 
deep mauve of the expanded flowers, as 
rare a bit of colouring as I know among 
early hardy flowers. A group of it, with a 
hundred or so of its blooms at their best, 
has been in the nature of a feast, the leaf- 
colouring and the blunt-ended petals 
rendering it quite distinct. It is distinct, 
too, in its closer, denser habit, and with 
this inclination should be more thinly 
planted than others. In a heath-like soil, 
which in summer becomes dust-dry, it has 
done uncommonly well, though not so well 
as in rich and more loamy soil that was 
also dressed with well-decayed cow-dung. 
The variety does not appear to be gener- 
ally grown or even well Known, some I 
know, unacquainted with the plant, ob- 
jecting to» the colour suggested by the 
yarietal name, and refusing to grow it 
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very small tumour, paler in eolour on the 


accordingly. 
anything but descriptive, is not a little 
unfortunate._S. V. S. 


Anemone blanda var. scythinica.—- 
This is one of the low-growing treasures 
of the moment, a plant whose striking 
beauty when in flower impels admiration. 
It is then that the sharp contrast of deep 
blue and white—developing. bud and ex- 
panded {blossom respectively—makes so 
unusual a picture. among early spring 
flowers. Four inches or so high—6 inches 
even where the conditions are favourable 
or the examples exceptionally strong—no 
plant attracts more quickly when, in the 
hey-day of its beauty, the flowers respond 
to the influence of sun heat. .Like the 
type, large tubers haying several nipple- 
like excrescences, each sending out 
growths, are collectively responsible for 
a goodly tuft, also a fair succession of 
flowers. Apart from this, however, the 
variety is valuable for its staying power, 
a patch of it being good for about three 
weeks: To some extent, probably, this 
longevity may be due to its taking care 
of itself—its responsiveness to sun heat, 
while resting at other times, the latter 
enabling the flowers to endure longer than 
those which remain expanded in all 
weathers. In the light, heath-like, un- 
manured soil of my present garden the 
plant is less ‘vigorous than in the richer, 
more frequently manured loam of my old 
garden. The flowers, while still good— 
i.e., half-crown size—are smaller and 
fewer, and there is a decided falling-off 
in self-sown seedlings.—H. H. JENKINS. 


Success with Tulipa Kaufmanniana.— 
While it is undoubtedly interesting to 
have Mr. Dyke’s experience as to the suc- 
cess of this species following planting 
“1 foot or even more below the surface,” 
as quoted in GARDENING, p. 184, other ex- 
periences make it clear that-deep plant- 
ing is no panacea for failures in all classes 
of soils alike. For example, the results 
from such planting in very sandy soils 
may differ materially from those result- 
ing from a like treatment in light, well- 
loam. While, again, neither 
would probably agree with those obtain- 
ing in clay soils or the stronger loams 
over chalk, and so on. In calcareous soils 


not a few Tulips are good, and permanent 


to the fourth year, even if more erratic in 
flowering and less well refined generally. 
In Nature, not a few Tulips are found 
deep in the earth, some appearing to be- 
come flowerless almost because of it. 
Under cultivation most Tulips deteriorate 
appreciably if left in the soil permanently ; 
and any instance to the contrary, involv- 
ing nothing more than deep planting and 
non-disturbance, would, if supported by 
an experience of years, be welcome. Valu- 
able as an addition to present-day cultural 
knowledge of the subject, the gain from 
the flower-effect standpoint in the case of 
a species of the calibre of that named 
above would be also considerable WH. H. 
JENKINS. 


FERNS. 


——— 


PROPAGATING FERNS FROM > 
BULBILS. 


Ln certain classes of Ferns, I refer particu- 
larly to Polystichums, and especially to 
the plumose varieties.of Polystichum angu- 
lare, the grower notices from time to time 
a certain thickening of the central rib or 
stem of the frond. This thickening is 
always towards the lower end of the frond, 
and is often confined to the part beneath 
the lowest pinnze. At first it is little more 
than an unevenness of the stem, then it 
develops into a kind of wart-like growth, 
which gradually swells until rather like a 


| 
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upper side. There are two radically differ- 
ent ways of treating these growths, or 


bulbils, for such they are :—(1) The whole 
frond may be removed and pegged care- — 


fully down in a seed-pan. Success will 
largely depend upon fixing the frond firmly, 
and keeping the whole of it, except the 
part where the bulbils appear, earefully 
covered with finely-powdered compost. 
When the frond has been fixed in position 
in a earefully-drained pan, glass should be 
placed on top, and careful watering should 
be given. The pan should then be put into 
a shady place. Whenever water is wanted 
it should be given, and fresh compost 
should be powdered. over if from any cause 
it should become necessary. By this means 
it is possible to raise young plants from 
the bulbils, which throw roots downwards 
into the compost, and gradually form little 
I'erns. It is the only process available if 
a fertile frond breaks off from the parent 
plant, or if a frond with bulbils comes from 
a friend. I have, however, found the 
method tedious and uncertain, and I should 
never dream of attempting it when the 
second means which I am now about to 
describe is available. (2) The surer and, 
in my opinion, simpler means of propa- 
gating from bulbils consists in pegging 
down the fertile (i.e., bulbiferous) fronds. 
When I notice that bulbils have been 
formed or are in process of formation 1 
lay underneath the frond sufficient good 
leaf-mould to form a medium which the 
little roots, when they develop, will be able 
to penetrate easily. 
would, I believe, serve the purpose, but I 
think that Jeaf-mould is the best. The 
cushion of leaf-mould so formed should be 
deep enough to allow the stem of the frond 
to become half embedded. When the 
cushion is ready I press the frond gently 
downwards and peg it firmly, using hair- 
pins, sometimes one and sometimes two, as 
may be necessary to ensure the frond be- 
ing pegged so that it cannot move. 
Wherever it is possible I insert the hair- 
pins further from the base than the bulbil 
or bulbils, for there are sometimes more 
than one. The pressure of the pins, placed 
otherwise, might interfere with the free 
flow of nourishment, and rust, which 
comes before long, might be injurious. 
Once the pin or pins are inserted the main 
part of the operation is complete. I gener- 
ally end by cutting off the outer half of the 
frond; this diminishes the risk of disturb- 
ance and allows a fuller supply of nutri- 
ment for the swelling bulbils. When the 
operation has been thus completed the 
plant may be left to itself, and little doubt 
need be entertained that the bulbils so 


secured will in time develop into little © 


Ferns. The only additional precaution 
which I have found necessary is to make 
sure from time to time that the pegs hold 
firm. If from any cause they fail to main- 
tain their grip in the ground, the pegging 
must be done over again, using either 
larger pins or more pins. For success the 
essentials are that the fronds should be 
fixed firmly in compost properly adapted 
for the formation of roots. ” . 

After some months the grower will be 
gladdened by seeing tiny fronds beginning 
to unecoil and develop. When the plant is 
sufficiently matured the time has come for 
the final process, viz., the 

SEPARATION OF THE YOUNG Fern, for 
such it now is, from its parent. I com- 


mence by cutting the stem of the old frond, 


upon which the little Fern is now growing, 
with a sharp knife. The more closely this 


is done to the central stock or caudex the _ 


better. I next carefully draw the hairpin 
or hairpins; and finally with the blade of 
a knife or, better, with a strong wooden 
label I carefully lift the whole. The next 
step is the planting of the young Fern, or 


/ 


Any light compost ° 
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Ferns, if there are more bulbils than one, 
in pots. In doing this I jeave sufficient of 
the old stem to enable me to anchor it by 
means of two small hairpins placed one on 
eeach side of the little Fern, and firmly 
fixed in the compost. The details as~to 
potting, draining, and proper compost are 
‘such as rule in all Fern potting, the only 
special point is to ensure here, as in previ- 
ous stages, that the plant is immovable. 
If the plant is sufficiently matured and 
proper roots have been formed when the 
potting takes place success is assured. 
The time for 

FORMATION OF BULBILS is commonly the 
winter months, from December to TFeb- 
ruary. I do not think anything is gained 
by pegging a frond at a very early stage of 
the formation; the right time is when 
there is some prospect of the bulbils be- 
ginning to make rootlets. Similarly with 
reference to what I have called taking the 
bulbils, that is, severing them from the 


_ parent stock, it is a mistake to hasten this 


process. If the bulbil is pegged in Decem- 
ber or January it will begin to develop its 


Flowers of Shortia uniflora grandiflora vm a bowl. 


little fronds about April or May, but the 
rootlets, in my experience, are very feeble 
at first. A bulbil taken with rootlets only 
just beginning may be coaxed into a 
flourishing state by care, but the process is 
slow. If, on the other hand, the bulbil is 
not taken until the rootlets are well 
formed, the subsequent process is made 
easier and more rapid. A great many of 
‘Iny bulbils pegged the previous winter are 
taken in July, and sometimes, when the 
formation of the parent Fern encourages 
it, i.e., when the developing Fernlet is not 
likely to suffer any damage, I rather like 
leaving the bulbil untaken for nearly 
twelve months. 

I believe that if artificial heat or close 
treatment were employed, the processes I 
have described would be very greatly 
hastened. My account deals solely with 
an amateur’s experiences of growing from 
bulbils in a simple way in the open air.— 
H. KinesmI“tt Mooreg, Cedar Mount, Dun- 
drum, Co. Dublin, in British Fern Gazette. 


nestling in the leaf-tufts. 


ROOM AND, WINDOW. 


SHORTIA UNIFLORA GRANDIFLORA 
IN THH HOUSE. 


Or this beautiful plant I never saw the 
full charms until set on the table as in this 
little picture. So near the eye the fine 
form and distinction are more vividly im- 
pressed. Out of doors, too, it thrives on 
the bank in a shady lane. W. 
One of the loveliest April flowering 
plants in the rock garden is 

SHORTIA GALACcIFoLIA, first found by 
Michaux in the mountains of N. Carolina. 
From a dense cushion of leaves varying in 
colour from deep green to rich crimson rise 
ruby-tinted stalks bearing solitary bell- 
shaped flowers ivory-white in colour pass- 
ing to faint pink and crimped at the edges. 
The position most favoured by the plant 
appears to be one shielded from the mid- 
day sun, but otherwise not too shady or 
the leaves do not take on their true colour, 
while peaty soil with a little loam, sand, 
and leaf-mould added suits it admirably. 








It delights in a moist root-run, pieces of 
absorbent stone half buried about the plant 
securing this by preventing too rapid 
evaporation. . No trouble should be spared 
to make this at home in our gardens since 
the richly-tinted leaves and dainty flowers 
amply justify the care we give it. 

SHORTIA UNIFLORA is a native of the 
Alps of Northern and Central Nippon. The 
differences between S. galacifolia and S. 
uniflora are chiefly those of stature, size 
and form of leaf and size of flower, the 
North Carolina plant being the bolder of 
the two. In the Japanese kind the soli- 
tary flowers are more erectly inclined and 
shorter of stem, the smaller leaves dis- 
tinctly rounded and more prominently 
veined, the pinky flowers very often 
Of this there is 
a handsome variety, 8S. u. grandiflora, 
flowers of which we figure to-day. In this 
the flowers are larger and with longer 
stalks. S. uniflora and its variety are cer- 
tainly among the choicest of alpine gems, 


though by many S. galacifolia, with its 
white, pink-flushed flowers with crimson- 
tipped bracts and red stalks, is considered 
the best of the three. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PERMANDNCH IN THE BORDER. 


Ir seems to me that the chief joy of a 
garden is in its matural increase; and 
when the beds and borders are being 
constantly disturbed, all this is lost. 
Even the hoe is an intolerable weapon 
in anyone’s hands but those of the 
garden owner, and even he often does 
mischief with it. Yesterday I went round 
to: execute justice on summer Cress, 
odiously prevalent this year; but I found 
myself several times within an ace of 
murder. Viola arenaria, a great 
favourite, had spread a little new patch 
of its pretty, dark leaves and deep-pink 
flowers on the flat, ever so far away from 
the parent plant on the rockery, and nar- 
rowly escaped, being unexpected. This 





pink mountain Violet is so pleasing, be- 
cause it is not at all a Viola, but a Dog 
Violet in all its ways, except in somewhat 
closer growth. Hints like that contained 
in Mr. A. -R. Goodwin’s article, wherein 
he speaks of Hranthis cilicicus - planted 
with Ajuga reptans purpurea, are most 
precious, and should be garnered into 
notebooks, for this kind of gardening, 
once made, endures and improves, and is, 
I am sure, what in the end gives the most 
satisfaction. We shall all grow old, and 
when you are old you ean still thoroughly 
enjoy going round your garden to see 
pictures like this, while the very idea of 
rubbing out and replanting a border 
‘makes you ache. It is, however, difficult 
to do planting like this without a lead, 
for which reason articles written straight 
from the garden, like Mr. Goodwin’s and 
those of two or three others whose notes 
are eagerly looked for, are so helpful. If 
every reader of GARDENING would go round 
his garden once a month, carefully noting 
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all the happy combinations he finds in 
beauty, the resulting memoranda would be 
of the greatest possible interest to those 
who are trying to make permanent 
gardens, and, as far as possible, doing 
without paid gardeners in them.—M. L. W, 





THE TURBAN BUTTERCUP 
(RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS), 
LAsT summer a friend sent me a number 
of roots of Ranunculus asiaticus frem 
Palestine. Small, dried-up, claw-like 
tubers they were. Some I planted in the 
open inva bed of choice small things, and 
others I put into a pan and kept in a cold 
greenhouse. Late last autumn one of those 
in the open came into bud, but, as it was 
so late in the year, I lifted it and potted it. 
The flower opened well in the cold green- 
house; a glorious cup of intense rich scar- 
let with a handsome central boss of black. 
At the present time those in the pan are in 
full growth, and one is in flower (April 
11th). This time the colour is a golden- 
yellow, the flower about 2 inches across 
and very perfect in form. I think it is 
one of the loveliest things I ever flowered, 
and I only hope I shall be able to keep 
them and grow them on to bloom another 
year, and even establish them in the gar- 
den. I have never grown Ranunculus 
asiaticus before, and have only seen the 
flowers of the single scarlet wild type once 
or twice. I have never seen the golden 
one, though I knew of it, and Mr. Bowles 
tells me there is a white one too. Possibly 
it may turn up among my specimens. I 
hope so, though I do not think it could be 
more beautiful than the golden one. Even 
the scarlet takes a lot of beating. The soil 
from which they were collected seemed to 
be a stiff yellow sand. Cultural directions 
from anyone who has been successful in 
establishing Ranuneulus asiaticus would 
be very welcome. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 
Stevenage. 





NOTES AND REPLIBEB. 

Treatment of Daffodil and other bulbs.— 
I have been obliged to take up, just after 
flowering, a lot of Daffodil, Crocus, and 
Snowdrop bulbs. Is it, best to dry them 
off properly with a view to planting them 
in the autumn, or put them in again at 
once?—-A YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 

[Seeing you must lift your bulbs, you 
inust do so very carefully, and plant them 
at once in some reserve spot, leaving them 
thus until the foliage has died down, 
when they may be taken up, cleaned, and 
dried for a time, and then replanted as 
early in the autumn as you can. ‘he 
proper course is to leave them where they 
are until July, then lift them and dry 
them, planting in August again.] 

Lobelia cardinalis.—Although in some 
districts Lobelia cardinalis and its varie- 
ties may be left in the ground with the 
protection of a couple of inches of coal 
ashes or leaf soil, it is perhaps safest to 
lift in the autumn, and, having made the 
necessary division, store away in a cold 
frame until the early spring. With the 
starting of growth the clumps can be 
* transferred to the open border. It is ad- 
visable to scatter rough Coal ashes some- 
what thickly between the clumps after 
planting to ward off attacks of slugs and 
Snails, both of which are very partial to 
this Lobelia. _I like the variety Queen 
Victoria, the dark foliage showing to ad- 
vantage against the vivid scarlet flowers. 
In places where different species of hardy 
plants are used in tubs to supply a bit of* 
colour in different parts of the flower 
garden, one or two such tubs may be filled 
with this Lobelia, and although the flower- 
ing season is somewhat short, a very 
effective display is provided while the 
spikes are at their best.—E. B. §., Hard- 
wick. 
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The best forms of the Algerian Iris (1. 
unguiculata).—The white variety is often 
the first to throw up a flower here, and 
has frequently done so about Michaelmas. 
Thus one may expect a bud or two at any 
time during the following three months 
from the varieties sold as lilacina and 
marginata. These have markedly wider 
leaves than the ordinary type form, larger 
and paler flowers, and in the case of the 
latter there is a narrow white edging to 
the falls. The ordinary form has more of 
rosy-mauve in its general ground colour 
than these last two, and seldom gives me 
many of its flowers before Christmas; and 
when it comes into full bearing, in Febru- 
ary and March, marginata may be con- 
sidered as exhausted for that season, but 
lilacina goes on flowering to the very end 
of the season. The narrow-leaved forms 
are latest. Var. speciosa. has very tall, 
rich purple flowers with reddish-purple 
markings on the outside of the buds, and 
is a very fine form and beautiful in con- 
trast with the others. Var. angustifolia is 
too small to mix in the same vase with its 
larger sisters; they make it look so poor. 
It is also rather bluer in tone than they 
and does not blend quite pleasantly with 
them. In a separate vase its stiff little 
flowers are pretty and show their extra 
amount of white veining and marbling to 
advantage. They last a day or more 
longer in full beauty than the flowers of 
any ‘other Vvariety—H. <A. Bow Les in 
Garden. 

Utilising cold frames in summer.—After 
the necessary work of hardening off 
bedding plants has been done many cold 
frames lie idle all the summer. This need 
not, and should not, be at a time like this. 
Sold frames may be used for growing 
Cucumbers, and there,is no better time for 
the amateur than June to make a start, all 
that are required being good _ stable 
manure, which should be turned over a few 
times to admit of the rankness escaping, a 
covering of loam over the bed, and a close, 
humid atmosphere, shading the plants 
from hot sun. One can also use the frames 
for bringing on quickly crops of Lettuce. 
There is no need for any frame-space to be 
left idle, and amateurs alive to the re- 
quirements of the table should see that 
every available bit of room is occupied.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 


Violets.—The time has once more come 
when rooted runners must be planted out 
in their summer quarters. I refer, mainly, 
to plants that are to be lifted and flowered 
under glass next winter and spring. I 
have noted ‘several failures through plant- 
ing out in positions which are subject to 
cold currents of air and in positions which 
are much too sheltered. In the former the 
plants soon became infested with red 
spider, and, no matter how well they were 
treated, they never thrived. In the latter 
case the plants were drawn up unduly and 
too weakly for frame cultivation. The 
finest plants I ever have seen were grown 
at Pylewell Park, Lymington, Hants, in 
single rows between rows of Gooseberries, 
the bushes of the latter being well apart.— 
G..GiB: 

The advantage of stout stakes.— 
Robust-growing plants like Delphiniums, 
Campanulas, Phloxes, Starworts, and 
Hollyhocks require something stronger 
than a Bamboo cane, because these, suit- 
able as they are for less vigorous things, 
are quite inadequate to support stronger- 
growing subjects. It is well, therefore, to 
provide strong supports. Some years ago 
I procured a number of Oak rods, and 
these received a coating of tar at the 





bottom, and, being square, are not easily. 


uprooted in stormy weather. A smooth 
cane offers very little resistance to a rough 
wind, and has practically no staying 





vivid and warmer shade of blue. 
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power. If the stakes are painted they last 
in good condition-for some time.—TOWNs- 
MAN, 


Arabis albida compacta.—This, | think, 
is the best of the White Rock Cresses. » 
It comes into bloom some time before the 
other Arabises. It is considerably neater 
in its growth and has not the sprawling © 
character of such as A. alpina. By the 
way, is it certain that the name Arabis 
albida compacta is the correct one for this 
lant? Years ago the late Mr. Robert 

indsay, of Kaimes Lodge, Midlothian, 
formerly curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Edinburgh, and I were discussing 
this plant, and we agreed that it seemed 
to be the same as the one we used to know 
as Arabis alpina, a name now applied to 
the later ry larger flowered White Rock 
Cress.—S. ARNOTT. 

Moving Hepaticas.—W ill someone who 
knows tell me the best time to move 
Hepaticas? These do not seem to be find- 
ing the season a favourable one here. 
There is nothing like so much blossom as 
last year, and what there is is spoilt in 






effect by the persistency of a quantity of 
dreadfully shabby old leafage. ‘‘Turn ib q 
on its side’? has over and over again 
pulled round half-hearted plants that a 


seemed to be fretting on the level; and it 
may be that a steep bank would meet the 
views of both H. angulosa and H. triloba, 
for I am not getting seedlings on_ the 
level as I hoped, though the conditions, Ve 
between Azaleas and a Holly hedge, seem 
favourable.—M. L. W. 


Rhodora canadensis. — This is now 
seldom met with, possibly due to its rosy- 
urple flowers possessing a magenta tinge. ; 
Tt but seldom figures in exhibits of spring 
shrubs, though I remember having seen a 
group of forced plants at a spring show of 
the Royal aledonian Horticultural 
Society in Edinburgh. There it was much 
admired, atid many made its acquaintance 
for the first time. Its blooms are borne 
at the tips of the branches and come 
before the leaves. In its native country 
it is reported to grow from 1 foot to 3 feet 
high; but I know a specimen about 4 feet 
in height.—S. Arnorr. ' 


Chionodoxa Luciliz, Boissieri.—Chiono- 
doxa Lauciliz, as discovered by Boissier, is 7 
finer than that found by the late Mr. i 
George Maw in seeking for Boissier’s q 


a ae 


plant. For many years we had nothing 1 
but Maw’s form to choose from, and this - : 
is still generally sent as C. Lucilie. 7 
Boissier’s variety, sold as  Chionodoxa 


Lucilize (Boissier) or C. L. Boissieri, has 
a-clear white eye surrounded by a more 
i It is ob- 
tainable from some nurserymen and bulb 
dealers, and is near C, Tmolusi in tint.— : 
S. Arnorv. if 
Lungworts (Pulmonaria).—Of late years 
creat improvements have been made in the 
ungworts; and, seeing the early date at 
which they flower, some of the recent in- 
troductions might be looked upon more 
favourably. mong them will be found 
some good blues, pink and blue in com- 
bination, and whites. Good clumps of 
these newer kinds are very effective in far 
Mr. Hornel’s garden at Broughton House, 
Kirkeudbright, and give a welcome touch 
colour in the early spring days.— 


W. McG. 
Chionoscillas.—Mr. Arnott always has a ¥ 
good word to say for these hybrids, which : 


are not uncommon where Chionodoxas and 
Scillas are growing together. Seedlings 
appear in large quantities, so much so as 
to ‘be rather a nuisance at times, and when 
the. seedlings bloom some of them are 
evidently hybrids. They may be interest- 
ing to some; but it has never been my c 
luck to see one which was as good as either 4 
of its parents.-—B. K. 

Gaillardias.—Gaillardias produce masses 
of brightly-coloured blossoms and keep up % 
a succession of bloom for many weeks. | 
From a packet of seed sown in the open 
borders now one may get many plants that ‘ 
will be useful another year. Gaillardias 
are lovers of the sun and make capital oe 
second-row plants on a border.—W. I’. D. ~ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SOME BARLY-FLOWERING AZALEAS. 


AnrHoucH May and June are usually 
looked upon a& the months when the hardy 
Azaleas are at their best, several species 
bloom much earlier, being often in full 
flower by the middle of April and occasion- 
ally about the end of March. Naturally, 
they cannot be depended upon to make 
such a fine display as their later relatives, 
for although they blossom quite as freely, 
their earliness sometimes leads to their 
undoing, for the flowers may be killed as 
soon as they expand, or even before they 
are fully open, by a bitter wind or a frosty 
night. Nevertheless, when at their best 
they are very pleasing, and make a distinct 
change from the preyailing yellow colour 
of many of the flowers open at the same 
time. When planting them, however, it is 
wise to select a position where they will 
be sheltered from cold winds and from 
early morning sun. The following species 
may be included under this heading. The 


& 
d 


Shortia uniflora grandiflora in the open, See page 209.) 


Azaleas are, of course, all included 
botanically in the genus Rhododendron, 
but in the present note the garden name of 
Azalea is retained :— 


A. DILATATA.—This is a Japanese shrub 
growing upwards of 4 feet high with erect 
branches when young, assuming a spread- 
ing habit with age. The rosy-purple 
flowers are each about 2 inches across and 
produced in pairs from the points of the 
leafless shoots during early April; this 
year many flowers were open about the end 
of the third week in March. It was intro- 
duced in 1883 and is very similar to A. 
rhombica and A. Albrechtii, which bloom 
about the same time. 


A. INDICA VAR, BALSAMINAFLORA is a 
very pretty little plant rarely exceeding 
9 inches in height and an excellent subject 
for the front of a shrubbery or for the 
rock garden. Although usually evergreen, 
many of its leaves may be lost during a 
severe winter, The flowers are double, 
reddish, and each about 14 inches across. 





It is easily raised from cuttings placed in 


sandy peat in a close frame in July. 


A. KAuMPrERT, Sometimes included as a 
variety of A. indica, is a ‘native of the 
mountains of Japan, and was introduced 
originally from that country to the United 
States of America in 1892, plants having 
been sent to this country from the Arnold 
Arboretum a year or two later. Here it is 
semi-evergreen, forming a low, spreading 
bush 2 feet or so high, made up of in- 
numerable fine twiggy branches on which 
red, scarlet, purple, or pinkish blossoms, 
according to variety, are borne freely in 
April. Few plants flower more freely, and 
a group of one or several forms is very 
pleasing. Its nearest relative, perhaps, is 
the May-flowering A, ammna. 

A. QUINQUEFOLIA is a curious summer- 
leafing species, forming a bush about 3 feet 
high, peculiar by reason of its leaves being 
borne in whorls of five. It is a native of 
Japan, and was originally introduced 
about 1896, but is not common, The flowers 
are usually solitary, each about 14 inches 
across and white or pinkish. It does not, 


however, flower very freely, and is of 
interest on account of its leaves, which, 
when they first develop, are. prettily 
marked with pale green and brown, 

A. SCHLIPPENBACHI, from Manchuria and 
Corea, begins to grow too early in this 
country to make it of any value out of 
doors except in those few districts where 
spring frosts are not experienced, It is, 
however, a lovely plant when at its best, 
for the flowers each exceed 8 inches in dia- 
meter and are of a delicate shade of rose. 
It grows about 4 feet high and is useful for 
a cold greenhouse. 


A. SERPYLLIFOLIA is another charming 
little plant that is not very bardy. <A 
native of Japan, it forms a spreading bush 
2 feet to 8 feet high, with very tiny leaves 
and small white or pinkish flowers pro- 
duced in April. A sheltered position on 
the rock garden fotms a suitable home. 


A. Vasryr.-—-This is one of the hardiest 
of the early-flowering group. A native of 
the mountains of Carolina, it was intro- 





duced to this country in 1891. In its native 
habitat it sometimes attains a height of 15 
feet and forms a well-branched bush. ‘The 
flowers are each 14 inches or so across, 
white or pale pink in colour, and produced 
freely about the end of April. In a large 
group it is a most effective plant. D, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Scorpion Senna (Coronilla Emerus). 
—This was killed in many districts by the 
extreme frosts of last year; but as some of 
these plants had withstood .as many as 
fifteen to twenty winters, the species may 
be. considered hardy enough for most 
places. C. Emerus makes a graceful, fast- 
growing bush, with a habit not unlike that 
of some of the Brooms, the long and 
elegant branches being clothed with a soft, 
refreshing green. The pretty, Pea-shaped 
blossoms, ‘which appear in spring, are at 
first of a warm rea tint, but as they ex- 
pand they assume a rich golden-yellow. 
There is usually a second crop of flowers 
in autumn, ‘This shrub will grow to a 
height of from 4 feet to 6 feet, and any 
well-drained, fairly warm soil appears to 
suit it.—A> IT. J., North Wales. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
APHIDES. ON APPLE-TREES. 
THERE is no more troublesome enemy of 
Apple-trees than the several species .of 
aphides. The greatest amount of damage 
is done by the rosy aphis (Aphis sorbi), be- 
cause it distorts the young shoots to such 
an extent as to have a very serious effect 
on the growth of the tree. Indeed, young 
trees take several years to recover from 
a severe attack. Another reason why the 
rosy aphis is such a bad pest is that it 
quickly causes the leaves to curl and give 
it protection, so that it is almost impossi- 
ble to reach it with spraying fluids, For 
this reason it is important to begin spray- 
ing on the finst appearance of the enemy. 
It may be said, in fact, that spraying is 
practically useless unless just as the 
aphides are hatching from the eggs which 
are distributed about the trees. Gar- 
deners should keep a careful watch on 
their trees round about blooming time to 


detect the first appearance of these 
aphides. They may generally be found 


among the pedicels of the bloom buds, but 
the search should start before this stage is 
reached. 

Last year, acting on a report of some 
American observations, I searched my 
trees earlier than usual, and found the 
aphides hatched and clustered on the out- 
side of the fruit buds soon after these 
began to show green—some time before 
they burst and disclosed the clusters of 
bloom buds. At that time the aphides 
were weak and fully exposed, and they 
were killed off by spraying with a strong 
quassia and soft soap wash. This was the 
only time I have known spraying against 
aphides to be satisfactory. Of course, I 
cannot say whether hatching always takes 
place so early in this country, but [ shall 
look carefully for it again this spring. 
The usual time for spraying hitherto has 
been just as the bloom buds showed white, 
but the American advice, which I found 
correct for last year,‘is to spray earlier, 
namely; when the outside leaves of the 
most forward fruit buds are projecting 
from 4 inch to 4 inch. This plan has been 
tested on a large scale in America for two 
years with remarkable success. A nico- 
tine wash was used, and there is probably 
nothing better, but it is expensive. How- 
ever, any of the usual aphis washes may 
be employed, for the pests are not difficult 
to kill if only they ean be reached. As I 
mentioned in a recent note (Kebruary 9th), 
good results have been obtained with lime- 
wash used at the time of the hatching of 
the aphides. BH. M. B. 

Sussem. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


Angelica.—Kindly inform me at what 
time of the year Angelica should be used, 
both by the doctor and the confectioner ? 
I have fine plants, two years old, and it 
seems a pity the stalks should not be used. 
—DELnHI. ‘ 

{In the taird year at latest the plants 
run to seed. Both stems and, leaves are 
then cut, and the plantation is destroyed.] 


Flavour in Potatoes.—Arran Chief is 
much superior to Up-to-Date in flavour ; 
but I think where the soil suits it, no 
Potato excels Langworthy for flavour, 
while it crops heavily under suitable con- 
ditions.—W. J. FARMER. 

The natural Seakale shoots.—In the 
absence of many good gardeners doing their 
duty in the world war, in place of the usual 
weakly shoots of the Seakale we have 
often seen there is some chance of the 
stout, fat shoots of the Seakale being 
eaten and found far better than the 
drawn-up forced shoots. There is no need 
to force, as covering over with leaves, 
weathered ashes, or fine soil will do.—W. 

Flesh food not the hbest.—Frugivores, 
who do not look to the pig for their sus- 
tenance, are amused at the weeping and 
’ wailing for its flesh on the part of the man 
who acts as a carnivore. It is pitiful, too, 
to see poor men thinking that in loss of 
flesh food they lose their mainstay, and 
not concerned as to the main thing now 
to get good bread, Rice, Barley, or sound 
Oatmeal, three times more nourishing 
than the same weight of flesh. Alas! one 
of the best cereals is ground to mill dust, 
vitiated by yeast, and half baked. 


Storing roots a mistake.—‘‘ W.’’ does 
well to call attention to this. For some 
reason the first approach of autumn has, 
more especially of late years it seems to 
me, brought notes to the gardening Press 
advising early lifting and storage. Such 
advice needs qualifying, otherwise: ama- 
teurs get the notion that roots must be 
lifted or they will be lost. Get a few in 
hand over frosty weather by all means, 
also where the soil is very wet, or where 
they must be cleared to make room for 
another crop; but they are safe where 
growing, and fresher.—C. TURNER. 


Bananas.—There are over sixty known 
varieties of the Banana, with as great, or 
greater, variation in character as the dif- 
ferent kinds of Apples. Hawaii is said to 
have. something over forty distinct varie- 
ties of the fruit, most of which have been 
introduced by the whites. Some of these 
are extremely delicate and delicious in 
flavour, while other kinds are used, if at 
all, only when cooked in various ways. 
There is scarcely a country homestead 
Which does not have a clump of Bananas, 
which grow with no care, suckers shooting 
up to replace the ones which have fruited. 

Saccharine—Is it safe to use?—Mr. C. E. 
Cassal, the Kensington public analyst, 
dissents from the view that saccharine is 
not absorbed by the body, and is harmless, 
says the Daily Chronicle. He says that 
saccharine is well known to be an anti- 
septic or anti-fermentive body, and its in- 
gestion must, consequently, interfere with 
the normal processes of digestion, especi- 
ally in susceptible individuals. The prohi- 
bition of saccharine as a substitute for 
sugar in America was based on a report 
by Dr. Wiley, who, after elaborate inves- 
tigation, came to the conclusion that it 
could only be regarded as a dangerous 
drug. In reply to an inquiry, the French 
Ambassador said that the prohibition of 
saccharine in the preparation of food in 
France was made upon health grounds. 

Cooking the Chick Pea.—In your issue 
of April 18, you ask for the Spanish way 
to cook the Chick Pea (Garbanzo). These 
must always soak for twenty-four hours 
before they are cooked. Cut up two large 
Spanish Onions and fry slightly brown in 
oil or lard (or cocoa butter), add 1 Ib. of 





\ 


Chick Peas to these ; cover well with fresh 
cold water, and let them boil sluwly and 
steadily for three hours or More; season 
with pepper and salt and finely-chopped 
Parsley, and serve very hot. You will 
find this a great help in. these difficult 
times. Butter Beans are also cooked in 
Spain in this way, and a nice, creamy, 
tasty dish is obtained.—ONE oF youR 
READERS. 


Cooking Apples without sugar.—lor 
many years now I have cooked the best- 
flavoured. Apples of our own ,land—Rib- 
ston, Blenheim; Cox’s, D’Arcy, Roundway 
Magnum Bonum, and others—without 
sugar, also those of America that come 
to our markets—Newtown Pippin -and 
some less-known varieties here—and now 
I read the following in Country Life:— 

Apples may be stewed or baked in a 
tart or pudding without sugar if the 

following plan is adopted: Take a 

couple of good sound Beetroots, peel 

them, and place them in a saucepan 
with just enough water to cover. Boil 
slowly for two hours. Drain off the 
water, which will be a rich, bright 
red in colour, into a bowl, and use this 
for tarts, puddings, or stewing Apples. 

The Apples will be tinted a delicate 

pink, and are really sweetened as 

thouzh sugar had been used. 


Given the good Apple, there is no need for 


any sugar, but harm in adding it to the 


natural flavouring of the Apple. The use 
of Beetroot in this way is needless.—W. 


The Apple market.—‘‘ W. J. Farmer” 
(April 18th, page 170) is perhaps quite 
right in saying the London market is no 
criterion of the tastes of other districts ; 
but when one grows Apples in large quan- 
tities, one has to cater for a general 
market. Many growers in this district 
had from 3,000 to 10,000 bushels of Apples 
last year, which it would have been quite 
impossible to sell to retailers. Of course, 
if one had only a few acres, near some 
well-to-do town, where fruit is not grown 
in quantity, and the demand is keen, it 
would, no doubt, be more profitable to 
grow the best quality Apples and sell to 
retailers or have one’s own shop. Hyen 
then no shy croppers should be planted, 
no matter how choice the fruit. For in- 
stance, an Apple-tree of Cox’s Orange and 
an Apple-tree of Bramley’s Seedling, of 
the same dimensions, the DBramley’s 
would, as a rule, have four to six times 
the crop a Cox’s would have. Which 
would pay the better? Cox’s this year 
fetched £2 per bushel, and perhaps more 
for very choice samples; and Bramley’s 
have fetched from £1 to 30s. per bushel. 
No Apple will ever be grown in large quan- 
tities unless it is a good cropper. Market- 
growers in this district very rarely plant 
Cox’s Orange. We want very badly a 
really first-class eating Apple, of the New- 
town Pippin type, that will keep all 
winter, be attractive in appearance, and 
a big cropper. The HPnglish grower has 
still a lot to learn in the art of grading 
and packing his wares, a business the 
colonial growers well understand. — 
G. C. A., Ightham, Kent. 





SPINACH. 


Serine is the time for vegetables, and 
most of them are then at their best. Let 
us make a beginning with that prime 
favourite, Spinach. 

SPINACH IN sTocK.—Put the required 
quantity of Spinach inte an earthenware 
casserole, place this in boiling water, and 
cook until the contents are tender. When 
done, squeeze the Spinach between two 
plates, pound it in a mortar, roll it into 
balls, and throw them into cold water. 
When required for use, put them into a 
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stewpan-with some milk, a little salt and 
pepper, a small piece of butter, and a few 
tablespoonfuls of clear stock. Stew 


quickly, and stir well until quite hot 
throughout. ‘This’ vegetable must be 


washed in several waters to free it from 
grit. To do this, lift it out of the water 


in both hands, a small quantity at a time.» 


The stalk must be pulled from each leaf 
before cooking. 4 

SPINACH WITH EGGS .— Prepare some 
Spinach as above, and boil with enough 


slightly salted water. to keep it from 
burning. Leave the saucepan uncovered. 


Press the Spinach under the water occa- 
sionally, and let it boil till tender. Put 
it into a colander, and press the moisture 
from it with the back of a plate.. Mince 
it finely, then put itinto a sducepan with a 
slice of butter and a little pepper and salt, 
and stir until it is hot and dry. 
a hot dish, smooth it with the blade of a 
knife, and mark it in squares. Have 


ready some lightly poached eggs, place + 


each on a piece of buttered toast, and put 
them round the Spinach. 


SPINACH WITH GRAVY. — Prepare ~the 
Spinach as adready directed. Dissolve 
2 oz. of butter in a saucepan, put in the 
Spinach, and. stir it until the butter has 
dried away. Add a teaspoonful of salt, 
the same of sugar, and as much grated 
Nutmeg as will cover a sixpence. Stir it 
agaim and moisten with a teacupful of 
well seasoned clear stock and a teaspeon- 
ful of Chili vinegar. Stir over the fire 
until the liquid is absorbed, and serve 
very. hot.—Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. 


VINEYARDS IN ENGLAND. 


So far as we can trace the chief English 
vineyards, they belonged almost. invari- 
ably to the religious houses. These, 
again, had foreign headquarters and 


branches of the several religious orders, ~ 


chiefly French, and so were accustomed to 
the use of wine and preferred even the 
inferior Hnglish wines to beer or cider, 
while for a long time the importation of 
French wine was prohibitively costly and 
slow. As carriage became cheaper and 
quicker, so did the making and use of 
English wine die out. Parkinson is ex- 
plicit on this point : ‘‘ Many monasteries in 
this kingdom having vineyards had as 
much wine made therefrom as supplied 
their convents year by year, but long since 
they have been destroyed, and the know- 
ledge how to order a vineyard is also 
utterly perished with them.’ It is an 


entire mistake to think that Hnglish wine - 


was ever a national drink—it was too 
“small and ‘heartless ’’—i.e., thin and 
without body—for the public taste. All 
English wines which it has been my mis- 
fortune to taste have made my heart and 
stomach exceedingly sorry, not excluding 


even the Marquis, of Bute’s extolled — 


vintage. y 

The truth is that the further you 
go North the worse is the wine. The ex- 
treme northerly wine of France, the petit 
blew from which our soldiers suffered so 
sorely in the early French wars, has been 
not undeservedly named the vin de quatre 
hommes, because for the effectual drink- 
ing of. it the drinker must be held down 
by two others, while the fourth pours it 
down his throat. And! Hnglish wine is 
more northerly still! If the taste for 
elaret, once prevalent with our upper 
classes, should return and spread, the 
wines that would be drunk would be the 
good French vins ordinaires, which I 
understand could be imported and retailed 
in Hngland, if the consumption were large 
enough, at about 8d. per quart. It is out 
of the question that home-made wine could 
ever compete with these in quality or 
price.—G. H. HNGLEHEART, in Garden. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
’ BDGINGS. 


XVI.—TuHe ALPINE Forest HeataH (rica 
earnea).—It is sometimes worth while to 
remove this little shrub from its place on 
the roek or other garden and place it as 
shown here as an edging to a border of 
hardy evergreens. Grown as in the pic- 
ture it has proved very effective, the sole 
drawback being that the flowers leave us 
as soon as the sun gets strong, In such 
spots it Shows more freedom of habit than 
in set beds. The plant is so easily in- 
ereased that one may venture on pictur- 
esque experiments. There is not a particle 


of peat where it grows, the soil being a 
hungry clayish loam. W. 


@nothera macrocarpa.—This is a fine 
trailing Evening Primrose, and very suit- 
able for the rock garden. It is easy to 
grow in any light, well-drained soil, and 

roduces its large, yellow flowers very 
reely. Ht can be increased by cuttings 
taken in early spring or by careful divi- 
sion.—W. O. C. 

Iberis Tenoreana.—This seems to be 
usually a biennial, but it seeds itself so 
freely where it succeeds that it has almost 
the value of a perennial, coming up and 
blooming freely in the same position year 
after year. Its pale-lilac Howare pro- 
duced very freely, are very pleasing, and 
It is easily grown.—N. L. 


. 2 





the fresh patches of 


PRIMULA JULI. 
Tus, in its best form, is, I consider, one of 
the brightest .of early spring-flowering 
alpine plants. Its ‘‘ best form,’’ however, 
is equivalent to an inference that there is 
more than one, and the inference is true, 
though, curiously enough, no hardy plant 
catalogue that I have come across admits 
the existence of more than one variety. 
One, indeed, is so washy in colour that it 
were better to discard it altogether in 
favour of the one that is worth growing 
by everybody. 


when the roundish 


made a little headway, the flower-buds ap- 
pear, and anon the solitary, bright, red- 
dish-purple, gold-eyed flowers make gay 
glistening green, 
which also shield the blossoms from the 
effects of heavy storms. Coming from the 
Caucasus, it is hardy and indifferent to 
spring frosts. In cool loam it soon carpets 
the ground, and may be increased by divi- 
sion or by seeds. At flowering time— 
March-April—it is about 3 inches high. 
Later, leaf-growth will bear some relation 
to position, soil, and treatment, and, where 


/ weak applications of liquid manure have 


been. given periodically, may reach twice 
or thrice the flower height named. 
H. H. JEnKIns. 


Both are like-habited and | 
deciduous, and in early winter form a> 
tangle of more or less scaly, imbricated | 
rhizomes practically level with the surface. 
Quite early in the year, however, the plant | 
is seen to be on the move, and presently, | 
reniform leaves have | 





{ 





| close, compact mats. 





A couple of years ago I erossed 
Primula Juliz with the pollen of a rather 
fine crimson Primrose, and obtained a 
small quantity of fertile seed. I now have 
four young plants in bloom for the first 
time, and they are not only interesting, 
but distinctly promising. Three of them 
are rather alike, dwarf and with large 
flowers, but the fourth is less pleasing, 


with longish flower-stems and smaller 
blooms of a rather unpopular magenta 
shade. All dour have retained the charac- 


teristic rounded, heart-shaped leaves of P. 
Juliz, and I think they are going to have 
the valuable habit of P. Juli of forming 
The flowers of one 
plant in particular are of a fine crimson- 
red, with a bright-golden eye, and when 
it has grown into a mass will be very 


The alpine Forest Heath as an.edging. Gravetye. 


useful for the spring garden. A plant of 
this type, a very large-flowered P. Julix, 
was shown a few years ago by Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, and obtained 
an Award of Merit, and I should think it 
must have been a P. Juliw-Primrose cross. 
I have not seen it since it got the award; 
but hope that it is multiplying well, and 
that it will be distributed ere long, for it 
was a fine thing. This year I am cross- 
ing P. Juliz with a blue Primrose of a 
particularly deep colour. I think, if one 
ean raise a few really fine-coloured forms 
of the Juliz type, they will not only make 
good plants for the rock garden, but would 
be particularly useful as edging plants, for 
they flower very early and continue in 


214! 


bloom for a long time, and then for all the 
rest of the summer the plants are a mass 
of strong, green foliage. VP: Juliw itself 
is a magnificent plant, and although its 
flowers are rather magenta in colour, their 
tone is vivid, and they are produced so 
freely. If we can have some new forms ot 
P. Julie whose colours induce rather than 
compel admiration they will be welcome. 
3y the bye, a close examination of the 
P. Julie inflorescence is interesting. ‘The 
flowers look as though they were carried 
like ordinary Primrose flowers, each on a 
separate stem, while, as a matter of fact, 
they are borne on a head in the manner 
of a Polyanthus Primrose, but the common 
stem earrying each head is so.shortened 
that it is often almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish it. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Stevenage. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis).— 
Some growers recommend leaving estab- 
lished plants of this alone; while others 
advise a periodical breaking-up of the 
clumps. I have one old plant that has 
been growing for some ten years jammed 
between stones in a dry, hot bank, and it 
never fails to bloom, sometimes bearing 
as many as thirty or forty flowers at one 
time, and covering an area no larger than 
a soup-plate. Other clumps that have 
peen divided are not so satisfactory. Yet, 
in contradiction to the assumption that 
lifting and dividing are disliked by G. 
acaulis, I saw the other day in General 
H. S. Gough’s rock garden at Cae Rhun a 
couple of square yards of this Gentian 
bristling with flower-buds in process of 
unfolding. All these roots had _ been 
planted as bits from old clumps broken up 
in the autumn of 1916, and they were put 
into ordinary loam, rather deeply—i.e., 
well up to the necks—and well rammed 
down.—A. T. J., NV. Wales. 


Waldsteinia geoides.—This little Wald- 
steinia is very pretty on the shady side of 
a portion of the rock garden, where it has 
been in bloom since about the middle of 
March. While the flowers are smaller 
than those of W. trifoliata, they look 
bright when spangled freely over the 
Geum-like leaves, and of a good yellow. 
This Waldsteinia does not run so quickly 
as either W. trifoliata or W. fragarioides, 
but soon makes a nice carpet of foliage 
about 4 inches high.—S. ARNOTT. 


Saxifraga aizoides.—This native species 
has bright golden-yellow flowers, which 
make a very pretty show when seen in a 
mass. I have found it growing in profu- 
sion on the mountain slopes in Westmore- 
land—generally in very stony soil and in 
the beds of the little rivulets which trickle 
down the mountain sides. I have not 
found it easy to grow in the rock garden, 
pot zs probably needs plenty of moisture.— 


Veronica pedunculata.—This is a dis- 
tinct and beautiful plant, apparently a 
variety of _Germander Speedwell (VY. 
Chameedrys).. It makes a shapely mound 
of ‘bronzy-green foliage, which is starred 
throughout spring and early summer with 
flowers of a good, clear white. Since it 
does not appear to creep like some of its 
relations, it may safely be used anywhere, 
and blooms, freely in an open situation.— 
Wigks 3 


Cheiranthus mutabilis.—I am very fond 
of all the Wallflowers, and this is not so 
often seen as some; but it is very easy to 
grow in a dry, sunny position in poor soil. 
I give it a liberal admixture of old mortar, 
which it seems to appreciate. It does well 
in a retaining wall, and makes a nice little 
shrubby plant, with orange-purple flowers. 
Cuttings taken with a heel in the summer 
root easily in sand.—O. C. C, 


SEVERAL correspondents in recent issues 
have said some hard things about market 
yirieties of Apples. 
bered, however, that what is best in the 
private garden is not necessarily best in 
the market plantation. 
ous if it were so, for the private gardener 
or amateur caters for the cultivated taste 
of a refined household, while the market 
grower 
general 
varieties, but they have some deeply-rooted 
prejudices. 
highly coloured and their cookers big and 
smooth, 
Bramley’s Seedling or Newton Wonder, or 
green like Lord Derby, not yellow. 
at any rate, is my experience of London 
and southern markets, 
has a living to make must give the people 
what they want. 
get even a good new variety into: favour 
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FRUIT. 


MARKET VARIETIES OF APPLES. 
It should be remem- 


It would be curi- 


masses. The 
knowledge of 


must please the 
public has little 


They like their dessert Apples 


either brightly coloured like 


That, 
The grower who 
It takes some time to 


with salesmen and greengrocers, and it 
seldom pays to be a pioneer in this respect. 
For instance, I find: that James Grieve, so 
popular in the North, does not yet find 
favour or realise its proper value in the 
South. It is not bright enough in colour, 
though the flavour is excellent. Worcester 
Pearmain has come in for special abuse, 
yet no market grower can afford to be 


without it if it does well on his land. I 


grant that it is of third-rate quality, but 
its colour is so attractive that no other 
variety stands much chance while Wor- 
cester is in season. It is really the only 
mid-season dessert variety worth growing 
for market. It is wonderfully prolific and 
bears every year, and is altogether one of 
the most profitable Apples to plant. 

Many of the varieties of fine quality that 
have been commended by correspondents 
are of little use for market, some because 
of their unattractive colour and others be- 
cause they do not crop heavily or regularly 
enough or are not suited for the more 
rough-and-ready conditions of the market 
plantation. We want Apples that are of 
the right colour, crop well, and grow freely 
and healthily, for pests and diseases are 
more troublesome in the plantation than in 
the garden, where the soil can be practi- 
cally made to suit the crop. After all, the 
market varieties include some of the very 
best. What have we to beat Stirling 
Castle, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bramley’s 
Seedling, Newton Wonder, Lord Derby, 
Norfolk Beauty, Early Victoria, and Wel- 
lington amongst cooking Apples? The list 
of dessert varieties is not quite so satis- 
faetory, but it includes Mr. Gladstone, 
Beauty of Bath, Jacob’s Seedling, Alling- 
ton Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Blenbeim Orange. EH. M. B. 

Sussex. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


The alpine Strawberry.—Having culti- 
vated. the alpine Strawberry for more than 
twenty years, I can recommend it as a 
most useful and highly appreciated addi- 
tion to dessert fruits. Its use chiefly has 
been as a dish for the breakfast-table. By 
far the best method of cultivation is to 
raise plants each spring from seed. At 
least four varieties are well worthy of 
cultivation—viz., Berger, a round, dark- 
red fruit; Belle de Meaux, a larger fruit 
and of a darker colour, often as dark as 
the well-known Waterloo; Rouge Amé- 
lioré, or Improved Red, a long, tapering 
fruit of paler colouring; and Large Red 
Alpine, a fine type of the fruit, of similar 
shape to Rouge Amélioré, and most pro- 
lific. My plan is to sow during April 
and raise and cultivate the seedlings 
exactly as in the case of early Celery. 


for aphides, 
‘¢ Aphides on Apple-trees,”’ 1 sent you on 
February 25th, is working splendidly this 
year. 
when 
some time before the latter show white. 
A nicotine wash is best for this; but soft 
soap answers all right. 
too late. —K. M. B 












flavoured, of 
coloured, 
cropper, one for market work. 
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In Jate, or backward districts, the sowing 
would be better made towards the end of 
February. The final planting need not be 
done before September, when a suitable 
plot of ground happens to be 
The 
Strawberry of the French gardens may 
be had in bearing from the third week in 
June until the first week in October. 
accomplish this my practice is to. allow 
the younger plants toa crop for the first 
time in the autumn; these the following 
year will be the earliest. bateh.—J. Hup- 
sON, in Garden. 


vaeant, 


Quatre Saisons, or Four Seasons, 


To 


Spraying for aphides.— Spraying early 
on the lines of the note, 


You can kill the aphides easily 
they are outside the bloom-buds 


Most people spray 
Wanted—a good late Apple—Can any 


reader of GARDENING tell me of a really 
first-class late-keeping Apple ? 


It must be 
sweet, highly- 
size, brightly- 

and = tegular 
I know of 
many good late Apples, but I want one to 


suitable for eating, 
medium 


and oa heavy 


crop like a Lane’s Prince Albert.—G. C. 


Abby, lghtham, Kent, 

‘Apple King’s Acre Pippin.—I strongly 
recommend this. It is a first-class fruit in 
every respect. It comes in after Cox’s 
Orange is over, and is quite as good.— 
W. J. FARMER. 


VEGETABLES. 


SHED SOWING. 

THis is the basis of success in horticul- 
ture, as we can do nothing without a good 
stock of healthy plants to start with, and 
these come in general terms through skil- 
ful seed-sowing. . Good seeds, a proper 
seed bed, right depth, and correct distance 
should be the chief aims of the sower. 
It is strange that Nature’s. mode of shed- 
ding seeds‘on the surface, and its success, 
have not taught cultivators the import- 
ance of covering seeds lightly. They 
should be covered, however, less to pre- 
serve them in darkness than to maintain 
them in a medium state of moisture and 
warmth, and a good general rule is to 
cover seeds with a coat of earth the thick- 
ness or depth of their diameter. This par- 
ticularly applies to small seeds, and may 
be safely departed from in the case of 
large ones,, though it is by no means Cer- 
tain that much advantage is gained from 
sowing Beans, for instance, 6 inches deep, 
instead of 8 inches. It is small seeds, 
however, that suffer most from being sown 
too deeply. 

The last drawback to be mentioned is 
sowing too thickly. Amateurs often sow 
in a small pot a quantity of seed that 
should be sufficient for a large box. And 
the same in the garden. Peas are thrown 
in by handfuls, Carrots, Onions, and Beet 
as thick as dust; while they ought to 
have been sown with a sparing hand. 
Among the commoner vegetables, Cab- 
bage, Lettuce, Parsley, etc., are crowded 
into the smallest space, as if the problem 





for solution were not the growth of seed, — 


but the economising of ground. ‘They 
serve to illustrate how to raise the 


greatest number of plants on a given area, 
‘ather than how to produce the best 
plants in the most suitable manner. The 


consequence is dhat the seedlings are so 


thick that the struggle for life means the 
weakening of their whole existence. This 
is the origin of disease, and the cause of 
failure and death, and no. pricking out 
into beds nor after-treatment can com- 
pensate for too thick a 
McDowaLp, in Ladies’ Irield. 


sowing. — D,. - 
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ONIONS. 
I po not remember a time when so much 
interest was shown in the cultivation of 
Onions as now. Thus it is we find that 
most allotment holders are’ making pro- 
vision for growing them on a bigger scale. 
This is as it should be, for few vegetables 
ure more remunerative if given liberal cul- 
ture. Yo have good Onions one must be 
prepared to go to some trouble with them, 
therefore those who have hungry, im- 
poverished land must not expect good bulbs 


unless they prepare it thoroughly, for 
Onions, above most things, need rich 
ground. ‘The best situation the garden 


offers should be devoted to them. It 
should be open and sunny; indeed, nothing 
should be planted which will in any way 


prevent light and air reaching the Onion— 


bed. Frequent stirring of the soil with a 
fork should be made in order to bring the 
soil into a proper state, breaking up any 
lumps and bringing all into a good tilth, 
so that when it is time to sow all may be 
fine and powdery. If the soil be naturally 
heavy some attempt ought to be made to 
lighten it, and this is best done by adding 
coarse sand. If this is not easily obtained 
one can generally get road grit, but care 
must be exercised that this is not taken 
from a road where petrol has dropped from 
vehicles. On a heavy soil one may give a 
dressing of ground lime in February, as- 
Suming soot is not procurable in sufficient 
quantity. Just before sowing the seed a 
good dressing of coarse salt will improve 
matters, and after this the bed should be 
made level and firm. 

SOWING SEED.—Seed must be sown thinly 
in shallow drills 12 inches apart, and the 
plants left in the drills after thinning out 
should be at least 9 inches apart. After 
sowing, gently draw the soil over the drills 
and make firm. ‘ 

Srers.—By using sets, i.e., the small 
bulblets offered for sale, one avoids the 
trouble entailed by thinning out, and pre- 
vents the ravages of the Onion grub, which 
attacks young plants in their early stages. 
There is, however, this objection to ‘‘sets,”’ 
in that one cannot always be sure of any 
particular variety, as frequently several 
sorts are sold and there is little or no 
choice. The practice of discarding the 
sowing of seed and planting sets in favour 
of planting out in May January-raised 
Onions is yearly becoming more popular, 
and, having regard to the fact that plants 
so raised are not so subject to the grub, 
this is, perhaps, cheapest in the long-run. 
‘I know of one Gardenholders’ Association 
where the members have placed an order 
for 10,000 plants for delivery early in May. 
This gives members an opportunity of 
getting beds ready by the time the plants 
come to hand. 

TFEEDING.—If the best bulbs are to be had 
in the autumn then the surface of the soil 
must’ be frequently stirred to keep down 
weeds and aerate the soil. I have long 
since come to the conclusion that feeding 
is of secondary importance to the prepara- 
tion of the bed itself. Abnormal feeding 
predisposes to rank growth, splitting of 
the bulbs, and consequent failure to keep 
for winter. Those who will take the 
trouble to prepare beds now as suggested 
may rest assured they will be well repaid. 
Stimulants may in such circumstances be 
administered from the middle of June up 
to about the middle of August, but in weak 
doses. Of these, cow manure, soot-water, 
and an artificial like Clay’s will be found 
of much service. LEAHURSY. 








NOTES’ AND REPLIES. 

Pea sticks.—All Peas, however dwarf, 
are better for being supported. If they 
are left to themselves they sway over with 
rough winds and rains, and never get up 


again. Consequently, the erop is lighter 
than it would be if some assistance had 
been rendered early in the season. Sticks 
for Peas are not always easy to procure, 
and the cost is increasing. It, therefore, 
behoves all to make what use they can of 
the material they have at disposal. Any- 
one having trees about their gardens can 
generally manage to cut a few shoots each 
year, and these will be found suitable for 
Peas of moderate growth—say, 3 feet or 
4 fect. ‘A friend of mine uses his old 
Raspberry canes for dwarf sorts, and 
ruus string or coir yarn from end to end 
of the rows, this giving further support. 
For taller varieties af Peas, 5 feet and 
6 feet in height, good stout Hazel sticks 
are the best, and these will last at least a 
couple of seasons, and if dipped in tar be- 
fore being inserted in the soil will some- 
times last for three years. Whatever may 
be said to the contrary, tall Peas of the 
Alderman, Duke of Albany, and Ne Plus 
Ultra type do pay, even when one has to 
purchase sticks, as the crop is correspond- 
ingly heavier than from those which only 
grow to a moderate height.—TowNnsMan. 


Leeks.—That Leeks pay for good culti- 
vation is acknowledged by all who have 
had to do with them, and, unlike some 
vegetables, the bigger they are the better 
und more nutritious they are. Several 
methods present themselves to the grower. 
One may sow seed in February in the 
house or cold frame for subsequent prick- 
ing out and planting out in April, or seed 
can be sown early in March out-of-doors 
in deeply-dug and well-manured ground. 
I have grown them in both heavy and 
light soils, and, provided the latter is well 
manured, fine Leeks will follow if during 
the season they are given some liquid 
manure and dressed now and again with 
soot and some proved fertiliser. Leeks 
may be grown in trenches on similar lines 
to Celery, earthing them up, or plants may 
be dibbled out on a rich bed or planted 
in the ordinary way in drills, drawing the 
soil up to the plants as they grow. There 
is no reason why the person with a 
modest-sized garden may not, if he de- 
sires, have Leeks from October to April 
by successional sowings.—LEAHURSY?. 





Carrots.—The sowing of the main crop 
varieties should take place during the first 
fortnight of the present month, when the 
Soil can be caught in favourable condition 


- and the day promises to be fine throughout. 


The surface, if the soil is from medium to 
heavy in texture, should be dressed with 
wood ashes or burnt soil. Lime and soot 
may also be used for such soils and those 
of a lighter nature. Whatever the in- 
gredients, they should be strewn on the 
rough surface, when they will become in- 
corporated with the soil in the process of 
raking the latter down to a-fine condition 
to obtain a good seed-bed. If model roots 
are required holes should be made with a 
bar and filled with prepared soil, sowing 
three or four seeds in each after the soil 
has been made firm. For sowing in the 
ordinary way draw the drills 1 inch deep 
and 1 foot apart. Close in the drills after- 
wards with the feet, tread the soil more or 
less firm according to its texture, and rake 
the surface smooth afterwards with a 
wooden rake. The long-rooted kinds will 
succeed on light, sandy soils of good depth, 
but for general purposes the intermediate 
kinds are the best to grow. For shallow 
soils one of the stump-rooted sorts will 
prove the more satisfactory.—A. W. 
Climbing French Beans.—Growers of 
Dwarf French Beans may be met. with 
everywhere, but comparatively few seem 
to cultivate the climbing sorts. | Seeds 
should be sown on well-prepared and 
mahured ground in May, when danger of 
frost is gone, Prolific as the dwarf sorts 
are, the climbing varieties are much more 


so, and when stakes can be procured they 
are well worth a trial. Tender and True 
and Princess of Wales are excellent sorts. 
—TOWNSMAN, 

Pulling Rhubarb the first season after 
planting.—lt is a common error with be- 
ginners in| Rhubarb growing to pull the 
stems the first season after planting. It is 
desirable to pull none of the stems the 





first season, so as to give the plants 
greater strength for another year. Last 


‘year many who had only taken possession 


of their allotments in spring were greatly 
disappointed with their Rhubarb, the 
stems being weal and of little substance. 
In addition, their plants will not be nearly 
so good this year.—A Borprr GARDENER, 

BEES. 

WASPS. 

THERE ave one or two useful bints whieh 
L think bee-keepers will welcome at this 
season of the year on certain points which 
are easily overlooked. The first I will 
submit is on the subject of wasps. HKvery 
queen wasp destroyed now will be one less 
colony of wasps to worry, and possibly 
oust from their hives, bees in the coming 
autumn. Wasps are quicker and more 
active than bees, and are quite fearless in 
their attacks upon a hive. If once they 
get a strong footing in a hive nothing will 
save it from total conquest by the wasps. 
The bees will be forced to quit their home 
in a mass, leaving their stores to the 
plundering invaders. So bee-keepers, as 
well as gardeners, will be wise to keep a 
sharp look out for queen wasps, and kill 
them mercilessly. 

Frepinc—There is no reason at all why 
strong stocks should not be fed. Indeed, 
it is profitable to do so, until a crate is put 
on, though the present shortage of sugar 
and honey will make it difficult to put 
such a desire into practice. Strong stocks 
require feeding more than weak ones if 
surplus honey is looked for, Do not put a 
super on too soon. The three chief condi- 
tions for supering are generally acknow- 
ledged to be—hives full of bees, fruit-trees 
in full bloom, warny weather. To super 
too early or without observing these three 
conditions is to court failure and invite 
disaster. There is danger of seriously re- 
ducing the temperature of the hive, of 
chilling the brood, of disturbing the bees 
in the work of the hive, in doing which 
they have by now got well ‘into their 
stride.”’ It is disheartening to them to be 
upset, and, at least, it takes them some 
time to settle down again to their respec- 
tive and allotted tasks from which they 
have been called away to unite in restor- 
ing the hive to its correct heat. 

DRINKING - WATER.—Those bee - keepers 
who provide drinking-water for their bees 


should be careful how they do it. Only 
clean rain-water should be given. ‘The 


receptacles should be shallow and have in 
them flat, floating pieces of cork, or clean 
sand, small pebbles, ete., reaching just 
above the surface, for the bees to alight 
on. The water must not be allowed to get 
stale, but should be changed often. It 
must be placed in a warm, sunny spot, 
out of the wind. It is clearly unwise to 
float bits of stick in the water, as one 
never knows what dangerous germs’ may 
be lurking in them. Personally, .I think 
there must be very few districts in which 
bees cannot find access to natural sources 
of water, and no doubt in these instances 
Nature meets the case effectually by such 
channels as the morning dew. Bees are 
great morning workers. Do not enlarge 
the hive entrance too soon or too much, 
The danger here, again, is that of sud- 
denly changing the temperature from 
right to wrong, With the consequent sum- 
mons to the inmates to contrive to rectify 
matters. Be Re Ay 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

In pLoom APRIL 23Rvp.—Aubrietias (in 
variety), Morisia hypogea, Saaxifrages (in 
great variety), Campanula muralis, Viola 
gracilis, V. rothomagensis, Veronica /fili- 
formis, Lithospermum rosm arinifolium, 
L. Heavenly Blue, Gentiana acaulis, An- 
chusa myosotidifiora, Myosotis (in 
variety), Omphalodes cappadocica, 0. 
werna, single and double Arabis, Arenaria 
balearica, Hutchinsia alpina, . Sanguin- 
aria, Anemones (in variety), Ohionodoxas, 
Scillas, Puschkinia — scilloides, Tulips 
(many species and varieties), Primulas (in 
wuriety), Arnebia echioides, Fritillaria 
Meleagris (in. variety), F. imperialis, 
Polyanthuses (in variety), Sweet Violets 
(in variety), Primroses, alpine Auriculas, 
Androsace Ohamejasme, Pulmonarias, 
Mertensia virginica, ‘Draba bruniefolia, 
Physochlaina orientalis, Narcisst (in great 
variety), Tufted Pansies, Polemonium sac- 
charatum pictum, Corydalis (in variety), 
Thalictrums (in variety), Hpimediums (in 
variety), Stylophorum diphyllum, Orobus 
wernus roseus, Polygala Ohamebuacus (in 
variety), Caltha polypetala, Aponogeton, 
Bricas (in variety), Rhododendron cilia- 
tum, R. racemosum, Andromedas (in 
variety), Viburnums (in variety), Spirca 
arguta, S. confusa, Berberis (in variety), 
Exochorda grandiflora, Magnolias (vari- 
ous), Ribes (in variety), Choisya ter- 
nata, Azara microphylla, Prunus (in 
variety), Oydonias (in variety), Osman- 
thus Delavayi, Rubus spectabilis, Phil- 
lyrea. Vilmoriniana, Nuttalia cerasiformis, 
Forsythias, Laurustinus. 


THE WEEK’S WworK. — Pentstemons 
wintered in cold frames were planted out 
during the week. Pentstemons rank 


among the most useful plants for the 
mixed border or for grouping in beds and 
borders. To enjoy this beauty.to the full, 
T favour massing them in beds, and as vast 
improvements have been made during the 
last few years in size of flowers and diver- 
sity of colours, combined with robust 
growth, some extremely beautiful effects 
may be obtained by judiciously filling 
several beds with them. Here in the Mid- 
lands we lose most of the old plants every 
year if left in the open, and the method 
I adopt is to strike the required number 
of cuttings taken from the best varieties 
in September. They are dibbled into 
sandy soil in a cold frame, where they re- 
main until the middle of April, when they 
are planted out in prepared and well- 
manured stations and allowed to grow 
away at will. As growth increases, a few 
Hazel sprays are inserted among them. 
Some support is necessary, otherwise 
heavy showers will break them down. The 
best large-flowered varieties include Crim- 
son Gem, Colonel Seely, Duchess of 
Albany, Hubert Latham, Miss Willmott, 
Miss Stewart Peter, Mrs. Callander, Mrs. 
Berkeley, and Queen Alexandra. Many 
fine forms and colours may also be_ob- 
tained from seedlings. Formal bedding 
often becomes wearisome by reason of its 
lack of variety and the repeated use of the 
same subjects year after year. This may 
be remedied in part by a less frequent use 
of Pelargoniums, planting more of those 
things which are beautiful individually as 
well as decorative in the mass. 


BorDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—These are 
now apes a plentiful supply of air, draw- 
ing the lights off entirely when fine during 
the day, preparatory to planting them in 
their flowering quarters. The border has 
been dug and manured so that the soil will 
be in good working order to receive the 
plants early in May. Many early-flower- 
ing subjects in the herbaceous borders will 
shortly need support: Delphiniums, 
Peonies, Galegas, Lupins, and all plants 
of early growth are liable to be broken 
down by storms, and need support in the 
early stages of their. growth. few 
sprays of pea-sticks placed round and 
among them will be an efficient support, 
and by the time the plants Tanck the 
flowering stage they practically hide all 
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the sticks. A batch of Cannas started in 
boxes has been divided and potted up, and 
will be kept growing slowly and sturdily. 
The dwarfer of the large-flowering varie- 
ties form effective beds by themselves, the 
vigorous growers being useful for furnish- 
ing bare places, such as a wide opening in 
a shrubbery. F. W. GaALvop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Sowing annuals.—The weather having 
been unsuitable for some time past for the 
sowing of annuals, the first favourable op- 
portunity when the soil is in a fairly dry 
condition should be taken to get it done. 
Although late, the display will in no way 
be affected, the only ference being that 
the plants will be later in coming into 
flower and continue longer than usual. 
The soil should be made firm and raked 
down to a fine state before sowing. In 
cases where a sufficiency of fine soil can- 
not be obtained by these means for cover- 
ing the seed with, some finely-sifted com- 
sost should be provided for the purpose. 

uch things as Godatins Clarkias, Collin- 
sias, Linums, LEschscholtzias, Linaria, 
Mathiola, etc., should be grown in quan- 
tity as all make a brilliant display in beds 
and borders. Mignonette of both the 
ordinary sweet-scented as well as_ the 
large-flowered types should be freely sown 
near frequented footpaths, also in the re- 
serve garden for cutting. . 

Sweet Peas.—If plants that were raised 
in pots have been properly hardened. off 
they may be planted without further de- 
lay on sites previously prepared for them. 
They should have stakes placed on either 
side of the rows at once, both for their 
support and protection, doing this neatly 
if they are to be grown more for display 
than for cutting from. One or more rows, 
according to the demand for the flowers, 
should be sown now in the open to form 
a succession to those sown a few weeks 
ago. The soil should be prepared in the 
same way as for the sowing of late edible 
Peas, putting the manure low down in the 
trenches. 

Herbaceous borders.—These should be 
well hoed and the rough lumps of soil 
broken to pieces before the plants’ growth 
becomes too far advanced. All arrears of 
planting in the way of Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, etc., should be brought up and 
finished before the busier time for the 
planting of summer-flowering subjects 
comes.on. Michaelmas Daisy borders also 
require the same attention. 

Border Chrysanthemums.—The plants 
should now be freely exposed with a view 
to getting them thoroughly hardened off, 
so that planting can be effected early in 
May. In the meantime, manure and dig 
the border where they are to be grown if 
it has not already been done. A border 
some 5 feet or 6 feet in width is best 
suited to the purpose—that is, if a really 
fine effect is desired. They may also be 
grown in tubs for standing in suitable 
positions. 

Border Carnations.—Hoe the soil be- 
tween the plants, and keep a good look out 
for slugs, dusting the ground frequently 
with soot or lime if the plants are being 
damaged by them. If sparrows are 
troublesome, the best way to render the 
plants proof against their attentions is to 
enclose them with nets. 

Capsicums and _ Chilies.—The plants 
should now be shifted into the pots in 
which they are to fruit, those 7 inches in 
diameter ‘being suitable for ordinary re- 
quirements. Keep the plants in genial 
warmth for the present to enable the roots 
to get a hold of the new compost, and 
pinch the points of the plants a few days 
after potting to make them branch out ; 
and keep a good look out for green-fly, 
vaporising or dipping them in a wash 
made with an insecticide directly any are 
found, and not letting the attack develop 
and cripple the growths. 





Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cucum- 


bers.—Seeds of both should now be sown, 
either singly in small pots or a number in 


these pests should be examined weekly and 


they may be 


will be comparativel 





stimulants from the time the fruit com- 
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pans or boxes, potting ‘them off as soon as 
the plants have made the first rough leaf. 
Those raised in small pots should be given _ 
a shift before they become pot-bound and 
starved. 

Late Celery.—If not already done, make 
a final sowing of Celery, and of a variety 
such as Major Clarke’s or Leicester 
Very slight warmth will suffice for the 
raising.- A box or pan full of plants is 
sufficient for ordinary requirements. 

Salsafy and Scorzonera,x—Both should 
be sown now on ground which has been 
well manured for a previous crop and in - 
rows 1 foot apart. When large enough, — 
thin out the plants to from 9 inches to 
12 inches apart. Neither is very largely 
crown, but their cultivation might, seein 
how necessary it is to produce as mteh 
food as possible this year, be largely in- 
creased, as both make a change in the 
supply of vegetables for winter use., 

Late Broccoli and Kales.—Seed of these 
should be sown within the next week or 
ten days in the open on a piece of ground 
in good heart and which should be dressed 
either with wood ashes, lime, or soot be- 
forehand. Draw the drills 1 foot apart, 
sow thinly, and net the plot in afterwards 
to protect the seéd from birds, particu- © 
larly sparrows and chaffinches. Should 
dry weather prevail at the time the plants 
push Ehcorigh the soil water regularly, 
otherwise they’ may be devoured by fl 
beetles as fast as they appear. 
Drumhead Savoy and Rosette Colewort 
should be sown at the same time. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Open-air fruit-trees.—At the time of 
writing, Plum-trees, both on walls and in 
the open, are in full bloom, but the 
weather is unfavourable to the free set-— 
ting of the fruit. Pear-trees on walls are 
also in full bloom; but it is yet too early 
to pass an opinion on the prospects of the 
crops. Let the weather be genial or the 
reverse, insect pests are certain to be 
troublesome directl) the trees begin to 
grow. At this season the various aphides 
are the worst with-which one has to deal, oe 
for, although easy to kill when they can 
be reached, the form of protection which oe 
they bring in their wake—viz., curl in the 
leaf—makes dislodgement a troublesome 2 
matter, and once the shoots are allowed a 
to become curled, injury more or less is : 
certain, Therefore, all trees subject to 





means taken to destroy them wherever ea 
found. The caterpillar, 
though it mostly affects the Gooseberry, 
may often be found also on Apricot-trees, 
and the damage this pest does in a short 
time is alarming, and renders the trees’ 
very unsightly. Hand-picking is the best 
remedy, but the insect may be held in 
check by heavily dusting both the Apri- 
cots and the Gooseberries with soot and 
lime, or soot and wood ashes in equal pro- 
portions, choosing a time when the fohage 
is wet for applying the mixture, and re- 
newing it at frequent intervals. The 
Apple-blossom weevil will also be on the 
move now, and all trees that can be easily 
reached should be looked over and the in- 
sects found on buds or leaves crushed. 


: 






This is rather tedious work, but the 
ravages of the insect are so great that 
time should be found for it if possible. 


Any American blight which ‘escaped the 
winter cleaning will be showing, and a 
little paraffin emulsion well rub into 
the aftected spots will prove a cure. It 
t safe now to remove. 
all protective coverings from wall trees. 
If allowed to remain on longer than is 
really necessary, the young shoots become 
weakened and unable to stand exposure 
and bright sunshine. If mulching is in 
arrears no time should be lost in complet- 
ing it. Heavy mulchings should be 
avoided unless the soil is warm and dry, 
two or three light dressings at intervals 
being preferable to one heavy mulch ap- 
plied early. Established trees from which 
crops of good fruit are expected require 
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mences swelling until it is nearly ripe, 
hence the advantage of covering the 
borders (especially tuose at the foot of a 
south wall) with short manure or fresh 
stable litter. Fresh stable manure-is a 
very suitable mulch for stone fruits 
against south walls, as it charges the dry, 
warm surface with ammonia and acts as a 
stimulant upon the foliage. 

Perpetual - flowering Carnations.—The 
earliest batch of plants propagated from 
cuttings inserted last autumn is now ready 
for shifting into 61-inch pots, in which 

_ they will flower. The pots must be scru- 
pulously clean and well drained. A suit- 
able compost consists of good fibrous loam 
with the addition of a little wood ashes, 
mortar rubble, soot, and coarse sand, add- 
ing a 7-inch 
each barrowload of the compost. The 
plants should be but little disturbed in 
turning them out of their pots. Pot 
moderately firm, leaving’ ample space for 
water. The repotted plantas are returned 
to the same pit from whence they were 
taken, affording a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. by night and 60 degs. by day, 
with ample ventilation after the first week, 
lightly spraying them in warm, sunny 
weather. A little later they will be re- 
moved to cold frames. 

Runner Beans.—Preparations for this 
important crop must shortly be taken in 
hand. Few things pay better for gener- 
ous treatment than the Runner Bean, and 
few. vegetables are more generally appre- 
ciated during the summer and autumn 
when obtainable in their best condition. 
Very often the specimens offered for sale 
are poor in the extreme and not worth 
eating, due chiefly to having been grown 
on poorly-cultivated land, with the result 
that the pods grow slowly, and before they 
are properly developed become old and 
stringy. Rich and _ deéply - cultivated 
ground is essential for the production “of 
fleshy, succulent pods.. For some years 
past I have sown the seed for the earliest 
crops in boxes, transplanting when ready. 
I find this system a great gain, as not only 
are the young plants safe against snails 
and slugs, and at the same time can be 
protected against frosts, but the slight 
check which the plants receive when 
planted out is conducive to early bearing, 
making about a fortnight’s difference in 
this respect. I usually make two sowings 
in boxes, the first about April 20, and 
again the first week in May. The boxes 
should be about 4 inches in depth, using 
a compost of light loam and leaf-mould in 
equal parts. The seed should be raised in 

uite a cool house or frame. Give air 
reely immediately the seedlings are above 
the ground, and gradually harden off in a 
sheltered position prior to planting out. 
The Runner Bean does much better when 
planted in deeply prepared trenches and 
a good deep root-run ensured. The 
trenches should be taken out at least 
2 feet deep and the bottom soil thoroughly 
broken up. The trench should then be 

‘three parts filled with half-decayed farm- 
yard manure, filling up the remainder of 


the trench with some of the best soil taken. 


out, but leaving a slight channel for water- 
ing. The rows should not be- less than 
9 feet apart. Nothing is gained by over- 
crowding either in the rows or between the 
plants. A double line of plants should be 
grown in each trench at a distance of 
8 inches from plant to plant, and 10 inches 
between the lines. Stretch a line down 
the centre, and plant with a dibber, put- 
eis in the plants right up to the seed- 
leaf. Staking should be done at the same 
time. 2 Procure some extra strong istakes 
—similar to those used for tall Peas, but 


longer, if possible—and at about every | 


8 yards or 10 yards drive in some strong 
stakes and stretch lines of stout tar cord 
along each side of the row, which ensures 
them being kept in an upright position. 
Best of All and Scarlet Emperor are the 
two best varieties that I have grown. 
Not only are they of striking appearance, 
but they are very prolific and the quality 
all that can be desired. 


At the time of writing the weather is 


Ghul aoe oxime eneciienT: Lo that this is thoroughly done. 


very inclement and the ground too wet for 'in solution will be useful. Although, per- 


working upon, Advantage has been taken 
to prepare all sticks for Beans and Peas 
for the season. F. W. G. 





SCOTLAND. 


Early Cauliflowers.—Plants raised in 
heat have now been put out-of-doors in 


order that they may be hardened, and | 


where protection can be quickly afforded 
in the still likely event of frost over night. 
The quarter intended for their reception 
has meantime been got ready by drawing 
rather deep drills into which the plants 
will be put. Insufficient hardening is to 
blame for many losses among early Cauli- 
flower plants annually, and it pa s to see 

ther Bras- 
sicas from sowings made some time ago in 
the open have done well, and, as several 
cold frames are at liberty during the pre- 
sent season, these have been filled with 
seedlings of the - different varieties. 
Although this entails a little extra work, 
the practice results in sturdier and better 
plants than those from the open. They 
ean ibe lifted wfth nice balls, and are not 
so liable to be attacked and destroyed by 
slugs.'! Naturally, the sashes are not put 
on the frames, as the plants will not. be 
wanted for some time. 

Asparagus.—During the week a large 
bed has been planted. The crowns came 
to hanf in first-rate condition, the roots 
moist and plump, after a long railway 
journey—a fact which says much, in these 
days of labour scarcity, for the packers. 
After planting, the bed was well trodden, 
a further 4 inches of soil were thrown on, 
and the edges clearly cut, while a stout 
post at each corner will be a guide as to 
the exact dimensions of the bed. 

Carrots.—The main crop can now be 
sown at any time,-and as the soil is in 
excellent order the sowing will not be 
longer delayed. James’s Scarlet Inter- 
mediate and Lone Red Surrey will be used, 
and the seeds will be sown upon the sur- 
face of holes made with a bar and after- 
wards refilled with light soil containing a 
considerable dash of soot. By following 
this course, Carrots can at times be suc- 
cessfully grown even in districts which 
suffer from the ravages of the fly. 

Maincrop and late Potatoes.—Taking 
advantage of almost perfect weather, the 
planting of Potatoes was well nigh com- 
pleted in the course of the week. The 
bulk of the work was done by horse labour 
—the speediest way at present. Such 
varieties as King Edward, Great Scot, 
Arran Chief, and .Up-to-Date were the 
varieties planted. In the case of early 
Potatoes, those in sheltered and warm 
sites will shortly be pushing through the 
ground. No doubt, we will yet have 
frosts, and it is well to cover these early 
shoots even in anticipation. If the first 
growths are frosted at all severely, not 
only is the crop much later; but, as the 
second growths come from weaker eyes, 
the yield is much lighter. 

Turnips, Peas, and Broad Beans.—Suc- 
cessional sowings of each ‘should not be 
neglected as they become due. Golden 
Ball and White Six Weeks are good Turnips 


for present sowing. A line or two of 


Gladstone will provide good pickings of 
Peas in about twelve weeks’ time. This is 
a very fine and generally reliable Pea; but 
I am inclined to think there are two (or 
more) selections. At any rate, seeds of 
Gladstone obtained from one seedsman are 
much superior in appearance to those from 
another source, although in habit and 
shape of pod they are identical. A further 
sowing of Aguadulee Broad Bean will yield 
medium-sized pods freely. 

Tomatoes in pots.—When the final pot- 
ting of Tomatoes becomes due, good turfy 
loam, roughly chopped, with a moderate 
amount of wood ashes, will be found to suit 
their requirements - perfectly. Let the 
drainage be free, and, meantime, do not 
fill the pots much more than half full,’ As 
growth progresses, top-dressings of a 
similar nature may be afforded, and, 
finally, to finish the crops, watering with 
liquid manure or with chemical substitutes 








haps, not absolutely necessary, a tap at 
mid-day when the plants are in bloom, or 
a touch with a rabbit’s tail will do no 
harm, and may assist in securing a free 
set. 

Chrysanthemums.—Plants intended for 
bushes can now be stopped. The stopping 


‘may be done just above the sixth pair 


of leaves, this topping not being low 
enough to cut into the harder wood.below. 
The tops, if put into the propagating case, 
will soon root, and if hardened off and 
planted out similarly to border varieties 
may be lifted in late autumn and potted up 
into 6-inch or 7-inch pots. Such plants 
being dwarf and well furnished, are useful 
in many ways, and give quantities of 
bloom for cutting. 

Sweet Peas.—The bulk of the plants 
raised in pots and boxes is now in the 
flowering quarters. A sowing was made 
during the week in the open to provide 
later bloom. For this, the older grandi- 
flora type was used; these, if not so showy 
as the Spencer family, being more fragrant 
and very free-flowering. The seeds were 
rolled in red lead before sowing. 

Flower beds.—The digging of flower 
beds has now been completed, and as the 
majority of these are in Grass it will 
shortly be necessary to get the lawn- 
mower to work. It has generally been the 
custom to allow the Grass to grow for a 
time, and to.use the scythe for the first 
cutting, but under the present conditions 
it will be advisable to get the mower to 
work at the beginning, 

Annuals for the greenhouse should now 
be sown. These may include Browallias, 
Schizanthuses, Balsams, Celsias, Celosias, 
and Cockscombs. The last, are not often 
met with nowadays, but when well doe 
they are both interesting and attractive. 
The feathery plumes of Celosias, whether 
yellow or crimson, are always telling. A 
sowing of Nicctiana Sanders made now 
and grown on into 28-inch pots is useful in 
late autumn, the blooms being very clear 
when opened under glass. Some years 
ago a batch of the hardy annual Statice 
Suworowi grown in this way attracted 
considerable attention at a local exhibi- 
tion. Other easily-grown and attractive 
things of a like nature will occur to every- 
one who is conversant with the great pos- 
sibilities of annuals for use in the way indi- 
cated. 

Stove.—Do not be in too great a hurry 
to shade. There will still be dull periods 
during which shade will be inadvisable. 
Those whose stove is fitted with blinds 
are, of course, independent of artificial 
shading, and are to be envied. Ventilate 
carefully, and shut up early. When 
closed, the temperature may be allowed to 
run up to 85 degs. or 90 degs., provided 
the atmosphere is thoroughly saturated. 
Such conditions suit the usual run of stove 
plants. Where the more accommodating 
Orchids find a place in this house, now is 
the time to overhaul them. All unhealthy 
roots ought to be cut away and the com- 
post used should be fibrous and porous in 
order that the water may drain freely 
away. The best materials to use are, of 
course, good peat, with plenty of Sphag- 
num and coarse charcoal. Drainage must 
be ample—nearly the half of. the pot is 
none too much—and potting ought to be 
firm enough to encourage the roots to lay 
hold’ of the material used. 

Thinning Grapes.—Many who under 
other circumstances might never have had 
thinning scissors in their hands, will during 
this season be thinning Grapes. A word 
of advice is offered to such. Never touch 
the berries with hot or perspiring hands. 
Use a small, pointed stake or a loop of 
matting when manipulating the bunches. 
Avoid rubbing against them with the hair, 
as this may cause rust. As far as pos- 
sible, leave the berries which have taken 
the lead. Large, loose bunches may have 
a few berries taken off the extremities to 
make them more compact. Thin Ham- 
burghs first; Muscats may wait. . Above 
all, self-confidence, combined with care, 
goes a long way. W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIRTY, | vases by Messrs. R. F. Felton and Sons, ; showed the orange-yellow Dendrobium 
APRIL 23RD 1918 each vase containing several. dozen|Brymerianum, together with  Lelio- 
: oe / ? blooms. Of these, the pink and cream | Cattleya luminosa aurea and Brasso- ° 
No’ April qneeting “80. tar as; Wegrar ara Ophelia was very beautiful. Fragrant, | Cattleya Imperatrice de Russie var alba. 
FoSmibery ‘Maxceweryie a held under more of good form, vigorous and free, and high |} Mr. C. EF. Waters had a particularly good, 
Ro vernber gl Nes S\pCnie Loan akan coe Liberty | well-flowered lot of: Dendrobiums, of 


above-named date, the darkness at times 
being intense. Unfortunately, generally 
it was the more so because of the inade- 
quacy of the qvailable artificial light, 
which, assisting but little to counteract 
the gloom, rendered it difficult to examine 
the many beautiful flowers on view. Nar- 
cissi were in considerable force, the never- 
ending procession of novelties, which, 
from the exhibition standpoint at least, 
marking a great advance, showed not the 
least signs of diminution. Rather is it 
the other way about. Of other things, 
the choicest of hardy plants (alpines) 
played a goodly part, the wealth and 
beauty of the Rhododendrons from Fal- 
mouth demonstrating that these unique 
flowering shrubs are receiving a _ fair 
measure of attention from the hybridist. 
Roses, too, were particularly good; also 
Orchids. Several important novelties 
gained awards. 


ALPINE PLANTS. 

One could revel in these as displayed by 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, not 
because of the extent of the gathering, 
but wather because circumstances have so 
ordered things to-day that it is possible 
only to bring the choicest morsels. Of 
these, the new and enlarged form of 
Daphne rupestris, named grandiflora— 
perfectly warrantable name, albeit more 
than a little hackneyed—eclipsed all else. 
Somewhat more robust-growing than the, 
original, with flowers individually twice 
or thrice as large, and of the same waxy- 
pink hue, it was little wonder that the 
variety gained an Award of Merit by a 
unanimous vote. Another very beautiful 
plant from the same source was Gentiana 
verna angulosa, a glorified G. verna, in the 
same colour range, or even of enhanced 
beauty, and more robust. It is a gem. 
Dense cushions of Androsace pyrenaica 
were spangled with ‘white yellow-eyed 
flowers; Anemone vernalis and Gentiana 
Clusii—the last the true plant probably— 
were both good. Near by, Mr. West, 
Gatton Point, Redhill, had examples of 
Saxifraga aretioides primulina and 
Daphne rupestris grandiflora. Mr. G. W. 
Miller, in addition to free displays of 
Polyanthuses and Primroses, showed 
Primula Julie splendens—the P. Julie, 
with richly-coloured flowers, of many cul- 
tivators—and the poor, pale - coloured 
form. A charming Mossy Saxifrage was 
tose Queen, a dwarf and compact variety 
of merit. S. decipiens grandiflora and §. 
d. Jewel have handsome, _ brilliantly- 
coloured flowers in conjunction with 
robust habit of growth. Mr. Reuthe 
showed Daphne rupestris, Trilliums, 
Dog’s-tooth Violets, Narcissus triandrus 
pulchellus, and the pretty shrubby Bryan- 
thus japonicus. Armeria ecmespitosa was 
good, 

ROSHS. 

Yor fragrance and brilliant colour com- 
bined, nothing in the exhibition equalled 
Florence Haswell. Veitch on Mr. G. 
Prince’s stand. The fragrance is both 
powerful and good, the variety vigorous. 
Hoosier’s Beauty, Pauls’ Scarlet Climber, 
and Constance (yellow) were others of 
merit. Golden Ophelia and Hmily Gray 
were the chief novelties shown by Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons, the former of ex- 
ceptional beauty and full of promise. 
Covent Garden. (red), A. Hartman (bril- 


liant crimson-searlet), Hon. Mrs. Gros- 
venor (yellow and cream), and Anna 
Olivier were very fine. Many | flowers 


were shown in boxes. Of more than ordi- 
nary merit were the Roses shown in big 


class, it is good for any purpose. 
and Mme. Abel Chatenay were also fine. 


RHODODENDRONS. 

Of these sumptuous and gay-flowering 
shrubs Messrs. R. Gill and Sons set up an 
imposing array, species and hybrids con- 
tributing thereto. The R. kewense and. R. 
Aucklandi hybrids were particularly 
handsome and varied, warm colours— 
rose, peach, pink, etc.—and big flowers 
characterising them all. Brilliantly 
flowered sorts, as Cornubia and Shelsoni 
(both of lustrous crimson hue) were con- 
spicuous. R. Nuttalli, with huge trumpet- 
formed flowers and giant foliage, was 
magnificent. R. Edgworthi and R. Falconeri 
were good; while of smaller-flowered 
species, R. lanatum, R. glaucum, R. Yun- 
nanense, and R. campylocarpum (yellow) 
were charming. Pyrus ®floribunda pur- 
purea (very showy and. effective) came 
from Mr. G. Paul, Cheshunt. 


NARCISSI. ir 
Two novelties gained Awards of Merit 
in this section, and both are high class. 
One, N. Miss EH. M. Bowling, from Mr. 


W. B. Cranfield, Enfield Chase, resulted 
from crossing N. Anthea and N. Lord 


Kitchener of the Leedsi set, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the best that has yet seen 
the light. Whiter than most Leedsi varie- 
ties, with well-set-up flowers, the more 
than usually long crown has an exquisite 
border of pink. The other novelty was 
from Mr. I. Herbert Chapman, Rye. It 
is named N. Crimson Braid, and is a cross 


from N. poeticus and N. Will Searlett. Of 
great purity, the almost circular. flower 


has a widely-set, flattish crown, broadly 
braided crimson. It is characterised by 
vigour, form, and fine proportions. Mr. 
Chapman also gained the Hngleheart Cup, 
offered for the best twelve new Narcissi 
not in commerce. Treasure Trove, Mar- 
seillaise, Tennyson, Acme, Alabaster, and 
Whitewell were some good ones in the 
general lot, a white triandrus hybrid 
being also very chaste. In the lot from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, a lovely soft- 
coloured and refined incomparabilis, under 
number, was very noticeable. St. Olaf 
(Leedsi), Whitewell, Marie Louise (virtu- 
ally a small-flowered Will Scarlett), Ruby, 
and Red Beacon were others of note. 
Perle d’Or, a well-set-up self yellow Ajax 
sort, struck us as an eminently service- 
able variety for market or garden use, 
and half a decade ago it would easily have 
earried off honours.. A variety under 
number, with long, red, cylindrically-in- 
clined crown and Oranges and Lemons, 


were some good ones staged by. Mr. 
W. FF. M. Copeland. Major G. Churcher, 
Alverstone, Hants, had, among many 


others, Araby (a Jonquil hybrid). It has 
a two-flowered scape. Torso, Ruby, Red 
Beacon, and Albatross were noted. 
Messrs. Culpin showed N. ornatus plenus, 
which gained an Award of Merit as a 
market variety 


ORCHIDS. 

Brasso-Cattleya Princess Mary (B.-C. 
Schroders Digbyano x Cattleya chochoensis 
alba), from Messrs. Flory and Black, was 
granted a First-class Certificate. It is 
pure white, with apricot-coloured tube. 
Dr. Lacroze showed Odontioda Joan var. 
Roehampton, a dusky maroon-coloured 
self, which gained an Award of Merit. In 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s. group, 
Odontoglossum General’ Foch secured a 


‘Preliminary Card of Commendation. It 
is a new-comer of high merit. This firm’s 


group was rich in Odontoglossums and 
Odontiodas. Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 


which D. nobile nobilius James’s variety 
and D. Ainsworthi Haroldianum were re- 
marked. 

A complete list of the awards and medals 





will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 
CORRESPONDENOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Dahlias from cuttings (D.).—The young- 
struck plants should be potted on as re- 
quired and kept in a frame to make 
growth. 
until the finst week in June, and that gives 
ithe plants time to grow to a good size and 
become well hardened. The dwarfer and 
more bushy the growth in the young plants 
the better they are for planting out. The 
ground intended to be planted with Dahlias 
should be some time previously trenched 
or deeply dug and a good dressing of 
manure applied. 


Management of a Fern-case (2.).—Keep 


the plants free from all dead fronds and 


decaying matter generally ; wash the glass 
when necessary to keep it clean “and 
bright. Plants growing in a tight-fitting 
case will not require much water, as the 
evaporation condenses on the glass and 
runs down to the roots again ; but for most 
kinds of Ferns a little ventilation some- 
times is beneficial. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Azaleas after flowering (4. N.).—As 
soon as the flowers fade, pick all the seed- 
pods off at once, prune back the straggling 
shoots you refer _to, and if the plants need 
it, shift into a size larger pots, using good 
peat and some sharp silver sand. he 
pots should be well drained, and the soil 
made very firm around the roots. They 
should then be placed in a warm, moist 


growing temperature, be frequently 
syringed, and shaded from very bright 
sunshine, As the growth advances, inure 


to more air and sunlight, and when the 
buds are well plumped up at the points of 
the shoots—say, by the month of August— 
they may be placed out-of-doors for a 
time, 
housed again. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


7T. M. P.—As soon as the shoots were 
visible vou should have removed all but - 
one, and that the strongest, on each spur. 
Do this at once. We should strongly ad- 
vise you to procure a copy of ‘‘ Vines and 
Vine Culture.” Barron. Price 5s. 6d., 
post free, from this office. . 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. . 


Names of plants.—Daffodil._l, Nar- 
cissus maximus; 2, N. Barri conspicuus ; 
3, N. Queen of Spain ; 4, N. princeps. 
Ri. B.—1, Doronicum austriacum ; 2, eee 
Saxifrage (Saxifraga hypnoides) ; Cy- 
donia japonica; 4, Kerria japonica oy -pl. 
EB. W.—1, Narcissus ‘Barri conspicuus ; 
2, Ornithogalum | nutans; 3, Pulmonaria 
officinalis ; 4, Centaurea montana. 
Ke M. aly Rubus_spectabilis; 2, Amelan- 
chier canadensis ; 3, Ribes aureum ; 4, For- 




















sythia  viridissima. . C.—1,_ Piptan- 
thus nepalensis; 2, Kerria japonica. flore- 
pleno. Rane = & ._l, Anemone coron- 


aria; 2, Francoa ramosa ; 3, Ornithogalum 
nutans ; 4, Fuchsia procumbens. 
BF. A.’ Dench. —The Rock Lily of New 
South Wales is Dendrobium speciosum. 
Name of fruit.—G. Hdward Wilson.— 
Regret we are unable to name the Apple 
you, forward. We should like to see it 
again earlier in the season. a 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Attwoop Bros., Wivelsfield 
Nurseries, Haywards Heath.—Carnations 
and their Cultivation. ~ 





Tt is scarcely safe to plant out 


and in September they should be’ 


’ 
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WOOD FIRES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


“Woop Fires’? thas just arrived, and I 
write to thank you for the gift of it. The 
simple white cover of the book is charm- 
‘ing, the print and paper so good, and the 
pictures and reading most interesting. 
We live in a land of wood fires. They sre 
lovely when you have a nice Chinese boy 
to chop up the wood and wheel it in from 
the wood-shed. Since August 1 we have 
had no boy. I. think 
France or gone to the farms of Canada to 
try and replace the farm owners who are 
fighting in France and elsewhere, so Dr. 
Stoker has to chop all the wood and wheel 
it in. We never use the branches of our 
trees. We have no time. Our best wood 
is the Douglas Fir, and my heart aches 
fo see aenoble tree of if chopped down to 
make fires for us and cook our meals. It 
splits well. Only the trunk is used. 
Maple and Oak make lovely hot fires here, 
but we only burn Douglas Fir. All our 
fireplaces are level with the ground, and 
we use iron firedogs. You will often see 
a big horseshoe with four legs standing 
on the tiles. My tiles are the colour of 
a brown teapot, the chimney-pieces“ire all 
wooden, and the colour burnt senna. 
These horseshoes are pushed on the embers 


for afternoon tea, and the kettle sings. 


away in a happy fashion for one’s friends 
to come in. 

I love our wood fires. I have been 
married 48 years, and in all my homes T 
never had a fire of coals. In India, on the 
Himalayas, we burnt hill Oak, and the 
men would shove ‘n as much Rhododen- 
dron wood as they could, but it was a use- 
less wood. I love trees, and I am so 
thankful for my beautiful little woods 
here and at Cowichan Lake. I have 
Douglas Fir, Balsam Fir, . Hemlock 
Spruce, Arbutus Menziesii, Red Cedar, 
Yew, Maples, and crowds of Dogwoods, 
There are people in these parts who fell 
and burn every tree and bush when they 
buy a property. We have Willows, too, 
but I never liked Willows. Dr. Stoker is 
. how tapping the Maple-trees for syrup. 
Every half-hour I have to go and see to 
my wood fires. They very often go out, 
and I am not a born ‘“ Stoker,” and find 
if very troublesome to light them, 

S. Sroxer. 

Oowichan Lake, British Oolumbia. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Veitch’s Japanese Cherry (Prunus serru- 
lata Veitehiana).—My trees of this are 
getting strong, and more than ever T am 
struck by the fine colour and beauty of 
flower. It is earlier than the other 
double Cherries near in the same soil. If 
Messrs. Veitch had never brought us any- 
thing else from Japan it would carry their 
name down to future generations of tree 
lovers.—W., Sussex. 


Berberis stenophylla. — Although this 
hybrid is often disappointing, a well- 
grown specimen of the type is beautiful in 
full flower. It may not possess to the full 
the rich orange colour of B. Darwini, but 
it approaches that tint and is incomparably 
more graceful. The slender, arching 
branches are often hung from base to tip 
with a multitude of rich yellow blossoms, 
these having an effective background in the 
ruddy tint of the younger wood and deep 
green foliage.—A. T. J. 


} mould, with a northerly aspect. 
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The Lapland Heath (Cassiope tetragona). 
—This pretty little shrub, now in bloom, is 
worth a place among other peat-lovers. It 
dislikes full sun, and is most at home in a 
cool vegetable soil, or moist loam-and leaf- 
The curi- 
four-sided stems bear Lily-of-the- 
Valley-like flowers, which, though the 
plants appear healthy enough, are, with 
me, produced in rather a niggardly man- 
ner,—N. WALES. 


Tulip D. T. Fish.—One of the most 


striking of the Darwin Tulips is the variety 


under notice. In colour a very dark ruby, 
or ruby-rose, with a touch of violet, per- 
haps, D. T. Fish is one of those Tulips the 
colour of which is so difficult to describe. 
I have known its flower-stems reach a 
height of almost 24 feet. I have another 
variety which resembles D, T, Fish eo 
closely that I cannot distinguish between 
them when in bloom. This is one bought 
as Fashion, and [ should say they might 
well be classed as synonymous.—Scor. 


The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua) in Scot- 
land.—During the many years TI have 
grown Magnolia conspicua it has very 
often disappointed me, but this season it is 
evidently determined to retrieve its reputa- 
tion. I do not care much for it ona wall, 
and prefer to have it in the open, although 
in the North it is, on the whole, more free- 
flowering on a wall. In the open this 
season it is blooming well. I always feel 
that a tree such as this on a wall is taking 
up space which might be given up to some- 
thing more choice and less amenable to 
cultivation in the open.—Dumrrirs. 


Californian annual flowers in our 
winters.—I have been much interested in 
Mr. Johnson’s notes In GARDENING from 
Los Angeles. He might help a little by 
telling us of the annual flowers of Cali- 
fornia and near regions which have to 
face hard winters. -Some few, such as 
Phacelia campanularia, Nemophila Men- 
ziesii, Platystemon californicum, and one 
or two Collinsias, live through most 
winters in my garden in Sussex; but the 
charming Collinsia verna I have never 
succeeded with. I should like to know 
something of its natural home and. the 
winter there.—W., Sussex. 


Polygonum baldschuanicum. — There 
are several forms of Polygonum baldschu- 
anicum, one or two of them very inferior. 
I have paid a good deal of attention to 
this climber since its introduction, and I 
am surprised how it varies as to soil re- 
quirements. It seems in some gardens to 
like a rather moist, peaty soil, while in 
others a good loam apparently meets all 
its wants. In my visits to gardens I have 
never seen P. baldschuanicum grow: so 
freely as in the garden of Colonel Dud- 
geon, C.B., at Cargen, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, where its wealth of growth and 
bloom is marvellous.—S. ARrnorr. 


Kerria japonica fl.-p!.—The double form 
of the Jew’s Mallow is now in bloom 
(April 17th) on the south front of Balmae 
House. It is well sheltered and close to 
the kitchen wall, and I have noticed that 
this particular piece always blooms much 
in advance of other plants in the garden. 
Not only this variety, but the single form 
as well might be made more useful. In 
close proximity to the plant referred to a 
good specimen of Cotoneaster Simondsi is, 


even at this late date, clad with berries. 


Tt seems to be distasteful to local and 


migratory birds alike—a point in its 
favour.—W. MoG., Balmae. 


A good combination.—Some of the com- 
monest of our native flowers are very 
pretty in the spring, and year by year I 
look with pleasure upon a considerable 
breadth of Grass, which, in late April, is 
carpeted with Celsindines and blue Forget- 





me-not. The latter seeds itself annually, 
and the blue of its flowers blends—or, 
rather, contrasts—perfectly with the 
golden flowers of the Celandine. Such 


natural and unstudied effects always ap- 
pear to me to bé much finer than those ob- 
tained artificially, and when the sun is 


bright combinations of these common 
things are yery effective.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 


White Lamium Orvala.—This appears to 
be a sport and not a seedling as I supposed. 
It has now come up in the middle of 
another very old plant of the usual type. 
In 1893 I brought plants from Mr. Wolley 
Dod’s garden. It was one of the things 
he was very fond of, and his plants have 
always seeded freely. At the same time I 
had L. Orvala from Messrs. Cunningham 
and Fraser, of Edinburgh. These plants 
have never produced a seedling. I should 
like to know what is the experience of 
other gardeners. The curious thing is that 
the white form is so many weeks later than 
the type.—E. CHarLps Buxton, Bettws-y- 
Coed. 

Anemone Robinsoni at Kirkcudbright.— 
Windflowers are favourites of Mr. Hornel 
at Broughton House, Kirkeudbright, and 
there are few places where they are to be 
seen finer, Anemone Robinsoni is a special 
favourite, and in the garden are some 
glorious masses, which were in full flower 
towards the end of April. The late Rey. 
H. Harpur Crewe said of it years ago, 
when referring to the various other Wind- 
flowers : ‘“‘ To my mind, all fade before the 
simple and innocent loveliness of A. Robin- 
soni.’’ I have a small collection of other 
blue, Anemones of the nemorosa class, but 
none are, to my mind, so beautiful as the 
subject of this note.—Hss. 


The spring Snowflake (Leucojum ver- 
num).—Alive to the charms of this boldest 
of early spring flowers, I have it in some 
variety of soils and places—in the meadow 
Grass, in the Heath garden among the 
dwarfer Heaths, in an edging of Purple 
Rock Cress, and in all it thrives. and 
flowers well, but I ought to Say it re- 
pays for very good soil, as the bloom is 
finer where its roots are in deep loam, as 
in the case of some self-planted in a flower 
bed. It also loves good peaty soil, as in 
Mr, Wilson’s old garden at Weybridge. 
The varieties of the spring Snowflake must 
interest all lovers of the plant, but so far I 
have seen no real distinctions among them, 
—wW. 

The Crown Imperial.—This is one of the 
bulbs which do not appear to increase in 
popularity in gardens. This may be due 
to the fact that it does not bloom well in 
some places, but where it thrives its stately 
growth and drooping flowers are ap- 
preciated. I lately saw an unusual num- 
ber of plants in the garden of Mr. Houston, 
Gowanlea, Kirkcudbright, as I was passing 
on April 26th. The variety was the red 
one, and the plants looked as if they had 
been established and had increased for a 
considerable number of years. A front 
garden by the side of a public road on 
which there is a good deal of traffic, result- 
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ing in dust blowing over it, may not seem 
favourable to the Crown Imperial, but Mr. 
Houston’s plants were very healthy.—Ss. 
ARNOTT. 


Olearia macrodonta.—With reference to 
a note on this in your issue for April 27th, 
I should like to mention that I have in my 
garden a specimen of this beautiful shrub, 
planted about eight years ago. It is a 
large-leaved form, and came, I believe, 
originally from Glasnevin. The cutting 
was given me, I think, by the late Mr. 
Andrew Kingsmill. It stands in a posi- 
tion facing south-east, but it was only 
very slightly injured by the severe weather 
of the spring of 1917, and has now com- 
pletely recovered. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether this large-leaved 
form is found generally hardier than the 
type.—ARTHUR L. Hort, Harrow. 


- Saxifraga aizoides by the water.—In his 
charming rock garden at Broughton House, 
Kirkcudbright, Mr. H. A. Hornel has by 
the side of one of the pools a fine mass of 
Saxifraga aizoides, justifying the remark 
in ‘‘The Hnglish Flower Garden’”’ ‘‘ that 
wherever a rill or streamlet is introduced 
into the rock garden or its neighbourhood 
S. aizoides may be most appropriately 
planted so as to form wide-spreading 
masses, as it does on its native moun- 
tains.””’ The mass at Broughton House 
was extremely beautiful on April 26th. Its 
“‘feet’’ are practically in water, and a 
piece lifted showed -how the soil was 
saturated with moisture. The group was 
covered with the attractive yellow flowers, 
and formed a pleasing little picture in 





consonance with its surroundings.—S. 
ARNOTT. 
Androsace Chumbyi.—This was _ this 


year in full flower before the middle of 
April, most of its Verbena-like heads of 
rosy-pink being at their best before A. sar- 
mentosa and other kindred sorts had 
opened. .The winter was exceptionally 
favourable for these pretty alpines, and 
those unprotected came through it as well 
as those’ covered by glass. Both As 
Chumbyi and A. sarmentosa will grow in 
ordinary light loam, and do not insist 
upon lime. I always think these spread- 
ing Androsaces are best in large, flat 
spaces, rather than pockets. They will 
then not only make effective patches of 
colour, but the runners, being able to root 
like those of Strawberries, may be cut off 
as desired without any trouble.—A. T. J. 


The scarlet Windflower.—Referring to 
“W.’s’? note in GARDENING, page 193, no 
praise is too high for this lovely flower. 
Depressed by the drab skies and the 
steady downpour of rain as viewed 
through the windows of the house, I went 
to look at my rock garden, where I have 
this "Anemone planted on each side of 
stone steps. It was flaunting its brilliant 
colours as boldly as the British flag, and 
has, indeed, withstood the wind and the 
weather with equal defiance. For a 
month it has been a cheery companion, re- 
freshing the spirits and encouraging hope- 
fulness in dark days. The Greek Wind- 
flower has the same lasting qualities in my 
light soil, but is seen at its best in the 
sun. The Apennine Windflower is lovely 
in the shade of a hedge, but is of short 
duration.—S. S. 


Arabis aubrietioides.—A remarkably 
pretty species from Cilicia, which is good 
enough for all who delight in the choicer 
morsels of alpine vegetation, and those in 
particular, like the subject of this note, 
that respond to ordinary methods of culti- 
vation. It is a plant which might suit a 
large number of those who cultivate hardy 
plants, while proving most acceptable to 
the beginner. Not only an easy plant to 
&Tow or increase, the latter by seeds, cut- 
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tings, or division, it is also compact: | 
habited, 5 inches to 6 inches high at | 
blooming time, and quite among the early 
flowers of the year. The flowers, of a 
pale rose-pink and delicately scented, are 
very suggestive of Aubrietia, and in all 
probability the plant has been more than 
once passed over on that account. Less 
showy than the Aubrietias, it is well 
worth a place in rock or wall garden.— 
SinVi.i8. 


Berberis Hookeri.—Some  Berberises, 
which, I am told, are a form of B. 
Hookeri, .are now covered with both blos- 
som and berries. The. latter are large, 
egg-shaped, and almost black. Birds do 
not eat them, and most of them remain on 
the branches until the new crop begins to 
develop. The flowers, when fully ex- 
panded, are each about 4 inch in diameter, 
bright yellow, and generally borne in 
couples, the long, slender stems which 
carry them starting from the leaf-axils. 
This Berberis is not more than about 
2 feet high, but it makes a dense growth 
from the base. The young shoots in 
spring are of a bright claret colour, and, 
though the shrub is mainly evergreen, 
many of the older leaves assume tints of 
great beauty. It appears to do equally 
well in sun and shade.—NortTH WALES. 


Apple Harry Pring.—One of the best new 
late Apples we have seen for some time 
was exhibited before the Royat Horticul- 
tural Society by Mr. W. Peters, Givons 
Gardens, Leatherhead, on April 9th last, 
under the above name. Two big. baskets 
of it were on view, the whole as fresh and 
firm as though freshly gathered. It is not 
merely a late-keeping sort—many varie- 
ties of Apples keep quite well, apparently, 
while lacking flavour, while that above- 
named possesses both attributes in a 
marked degree. Classed as a cooking 
Apple, the variety was also of good eating 
quality on the date named and very juicy. 
Its origin is apparently unknown. ‘The 
fruit is conical inclined, of rather high 
build, yellow-skinned, flushed with red. 
It gained an Award of Merit in October, 
1914, following an inspection of its crop- 
ping qualities by a sub-committee. 


Daphne petrea.—This is a pretty, free- 
flowering Daphne from the Southern 
Tyrol, but, like many of the other species, 
it is rather fastidious as to its cultural re- 
quirements, and though the conditions 
may be copied from a garden where it suc- 
ceeds, it may fail altogether in another 
place. It is, however, well worth trying 
in the rock garden, for where it succeeds 
it makes an admirable companion for 
other alpine plants. Mature plants are 
but a few inches high, with short, stunted 
branches clothed with tiny evergreen 
leaves. The flowers are each about 4 inch 
across and borne in clusters of three or 
four. They are very fragrant, and bright 
pink in colour, the flowering time being 
May or early June. The conditions under 
which it appears to thrive best are moist, 
but well drained, soil, rich in chalk, and 
in full sun. It is difficult to procure 
plants on their own roots, those obtain- 
able being usually grafted upon stocks of 
D. Mezereum. This may be one cause of 
failure, for not only is the stock deci- 
duous, whereas the scion is evergreen, but 
D. Mezereum is a much stronger plant. 
Hfforts have been made to introduce living 
plants from their mountain home, but such 
plants, as a rule, do not become re-estab- 
lished.—D. 


Rhododendron Augustini.—This is one 
of the many new Rhododendrons intro- 
duced from China during recent years. It 
was originally discovered by :Professor 
Henry, of Dublin’ University, when 





, resident in Western China, and was first 


gstown in European gardens by M. 


_laria 


.racemes, pendent, 
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Maurice de Vilmorin at Les Barres. Sub- 
sequently, Mr... H. Wilson sent seeds to’ 
this country, and it is rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular of the new species. 
It is an evergreen, growing from 4 feet to 
6 feet, or perhaps more, in height, with 
rather thin, hairy shoots and oblong 
leaves, each 8 inches to 4 inches long. 
The flowers are often lilac in colour, dif- 
fering considerably in shade on different 
plants, or they may be pinkish. They are 
each about 23 inches across and very 
attractive. Young plants begin to flower 
while quite small, and examples 2 feet 
high are often a mass of bloom. Although 
it blossoms in April, it is hardier than 
many of the species, and the young shoots 
are not often killed by late frosts, as is 
the case with some of the earlier Rhodo- 
dendrons. The conditions suitable for 
other kinds suffice for this—light, moist 
soil, with good drainage and an absence 
of lime. Cuttings can be rooted by taking 
short, half-ripe shoots in July and insert- 
ing them in sandy peat in a close and 
slightly warm frame.—D. 


At Kew in April.—I paid a short visit to 
Kew Gardens, lately, and would have 
liked to spend a whole day there, for the 
gardens are now beautiful. A good group 
of Rhododendron racemosum, a_ better” 
shrub than I thought, was in bloom. The 
Chinese R. intricatum (colour lavender) 
was also in bloom, but I am not struck 
with it. Viburnum Carlesi, Magnolias, 
and Cherries were full of bloom. Broad 
carpets of the Appenine Anemione, beneath 
Fuchsia macrostemma gracilis, were 
lovely. Some beautiful trees, 30 feet high, 


of Arbutus Menziesii were rapidly coming 


into bloom, as also Prunus subhirtella. 
Other things in bloom were the double- 
flowered Peach (intense cherry-red), 
Camellia japonica, and Amelanchier eana- 
densis. I saw the new flag-pole, 214 feet 
long ; diameter at base, 2 feet 9 inches; at 
tip, 1 foot. What a mighty tree! Cory- 
lopsis Wilmott I thought the prettiest of 
that family. Andromeda formosa was 
full of flower, and in perfect health, near 
the Arbutus. Heaths were very good, and 
near by was a healthy group of Lilium 
Hansoni: A group of Ferula orientalis 
was rather’ pretty. The following 
attracted my attention in the rock garden : 
Saxifraga oppositifolia (rose-pink), Uvu- 
grandiflora, Cardamine  pinnata 
(white), Pulmonaria rubra (a nice thing), 
and Hacquetia (Dondia) E\pipactis.—H. M. 


Styrax Obassia.—This ornamental tree 
or large shrub has been known in the — 
British Isles since 1879, when it was intro- 
duced to the Coombe Wood Nursery of 
Messrs. Veitch by Mr. Maries. A native 
of Japan, it there grows to a height of 
30 feet, a stature it will probably attain 
in the milder parts of the British Isles, for 
one of the original specimens at Coombe 
Wood was over 20 feet high when it died 
a few years ago. It can be distinguished 
among the other Styraxes, except S. 
Hemsleyanum, by reason of its large, 
almost round leaves, which are frequently 
between 6 inches and 8 inches long and 
almost as wide. The flowers are in long 
white, and fragrant. 
They are produced during June and early 
July. The plant thrives in well-drained, 
loamy soil to which a little peat has been 
added, and it flowers well when in a com- 
paratively small state. It, however, has 
a defect, in that a plant may grow vigor- 
ously for several years and to all ‘appear- 
ances be in the best of health, when it 
suddenly wilts and dies. As it produces 
seeds freely, however, it is possible to 
keep a young plant or two growing on in 
case of accident. S. Hemsleyanum, a new 
and rare species from Central and Western. 
China, is closely allied to S. Obassia.—D. 
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TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XVI.—THE WHITE SNow Gtory AS AN 
EDGING.—To a bold edging of the usual 
forms of the Snow Glories (Chionodoxa) 
two years ago was added the white form 
found by the late Mr. George Maw in Asia 
Minor. I find its effect very good among 
the bluish forms, bright and effective. It 
is of easy culture in ordinary soil. It is 
followed by a summer-flowering edging 
and lives below that until spring comes 
again. Ww. 





THE ALPINE HOUSE AT WISLEY. 


HitHerto I have not been in favour of 
srowing alpine plants in pots and pans ; 
but a visit to the alpine house at Wisley 
has caused me to change my opinion. 
The beauty of alpines is undoubtedly en- 
hanced by the friendly shelter of a glass 
roof. In the case of the exceptionally 
fine and very distinct 

SAXIFRAGA GRIESBACHI the flower-stems 
are taller and the encrustations more 
highly defined. Anyone who grows the 
encrusted Saxifrages may know what the 
shelter of a pane of glass will do in the 
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SOLDANELLA MONTANA was, by reason of 
the fine and graceful poise of the flower- 
heads, very striking, and is certainly pos- 
sessed of high decorative value. It is 
worth the attention of those who have 
conservatories to decorate and would like 
something out of the ordinary run of 
early spring flowering things. The beau- 
tiful violet tint of the blossoms is just 
what would be welcomed by many to the 
things commonly employed for deecora- 
tion. Mr. Ingwersen says that the secret 
of flowering it well is to severely rest it 
by allowing the plants to get frozen, the 
soil to be quite dry during the dead of 
winter. Here we touch upon a point in 
connection with the culture of alpine 


plants under glass which is worthy of 


attention. It seems paradoxical to say 
that a plant is benefited by the lack of 
attention absolutely necessary in the case 
of those things commonly grown under 
glass, but to a certain extent this is true 
of alpines. Those who grow plants in 
glass-houses know that all through the 
winter they have to be carefully tended, 
and that in the winter they must be 
guarded against the inroads of frost. So 
far from this being the case with alpines, 
they are actually benefited by what many 
would term barbarous treatment. Dur- 
ing periods of severe frost the plants at 
Wisley are frozen as hard as a brick, the 





Lhe white Snow Glory .as an edging. 


way of bringing out leaf-beauty. I have 


_ at times protected a plant in this way, 


and when uncovered in early spring the 
Silvery appearance of the foliage is very 


Striking. The beautiful 


SHORTIA UNIFLORA GRANDIFLORA, good 
though it is in the rock garden, exhibits 
in the alpine house a refinement and deli- 
cacy of bloom which render it worthy of 
the best cultural care. This Shortia is 
certainly one of the most striking and 


_ beautiful dwart-habited hardy plants in 


cultivation. It is truly one of the aristo- 


_€rats of the rock garden, and is, without 


exaggeration, more worthy of being 


cherished and carefully tended than many 
that we com- 


of the tender-natured things 
monly see in glass-houses. I feel con- 
vineed that there is a future before this 
Shortia. It appears to me to contain the 
elements of variation, and I am sure that 
in the course of time, cultivation and 
changed conditions will do what they 
have done for many things, and will cause 
it to break away from its typical form and 
yield flowers varied in tint, and probably 
even larger. All depends on the ability of 
this species to produce good seeds. If 
such be the case, we may see forms of 
varying colour, from purest white to the 
deepest rose. ‘ 


pans being at times glued to the staging 
by the frost. That this treatment is. cor- 
rect is evidenced by the perfect health 
and freedom of flowering of the inmates 
of the house. It will, therefore, be seen 
that it is possible to have a feast of beau- 
tiful flowers quite early in the year with- 
out incurring the expense and labour 
necessary for preserving greenhouse 
plants through the winter months. I am 
convinced that alpine houses would be 
multiplied throughout the country if the 
real facts concerning them were more 
widely known. An amateur who visited 
Wisley said that hitherto he had been pre- 
judiced against growing alpines in this 
way ; but now, if he started a garden, the 
first thing he would have would be an 
alpine house. J. CORNHILL. 





‘ NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Arenaria montana.—Mr. E. C. Buxton’s 
note re the climbing habit of this beautiful 
Sandwort, and of its supposed parasitical 
nature, is very interesting. In my gar- 
den it adapts itself to its position in a 
most commendable manner. In a cleft of 
rock or on the margin of a border it forms 
a compact little bunch covered with white 
owers. If it should get among native 
Ferns, Ivy, or other robust herbage, it 
adopts the climbing habit, and will make 
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growths nearly a yard long without in any 
way impairing its blooming or the size of 
the flowers. Here it has become quite 
naturalised in that manner, and is one of 
the most charming plants in the woodland 
garden.—_N. WALES. 


Veronica pectinata rosea.—This Speed- 
well comes into flower earlier by at least 
a week or two than the type. Though a 
creeping plant, it has never with me be- 
come in any sense a trespasser, the pro- 
strate, woolly foliage forming a neat little 
mat, which increases but slowly. I grow 
it in hot, dry places where the soil is 
rather poor.—A. T. J. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Celery-leaf blight.—A serious disease of 
Celery, called Celery-leaf blight, is often 
the cause of the partial or complete 
failure of the crop, The disease may be 
recognised by local crumpling of the leaf, 
followed by the appearance of spots on the 
surface; when the attack is serious the 
stalks rot. Since the disease is often car- 
ried in the seed, growers of Celery are 
advised to disinfect their seed. In order 
to do this hydrogen peroxide should be 
used. When purchasing hydrogen per- 
oxide, if it can be had, a solution known 
as 20 volume solution should be bought ; 
but if that cannot be obtained, a 10 volume 
solution may be used. The seed to be 
treated is placed in a glass or earthen 
vessel, and enough of the hydrogen per- 
oxide poured into it to cover the seed.’ 
Stir the mass thoroughly, so that all the 
seeds become wet. Allow the seeds to re- 
main in the liquid for three hours, and 
then pour the liquid off, and use it a 
Second time if required. Spread the seed 
in a thin layer to dry before sowing. Do 
not return the seed so treated to the 
original packet or else some of the spores 
of the fungus causing the disease adher- 
ing to the paper of the packets may rein- 
fect the seeds. Seed or plants may be- 
come infected later on, and in that case 
the disease may be checked by spraying 
with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture. 
The spraying should be begun at the first 
sign of the disease, and must be repeated 
if the first spraying does not check it. 


Small birds and insects.—The winter of 
1916-17 was so unusually severe that in 
many parts of the country the smaller 
insect-eating birds were almost entirely 
destroyed by the continuous frost and 
snow. In this district hardly a tit of any 
variety was to be seen during last spring 
and summer, and now they are very 
Scarce. Flycatchers were hardly in 
evidence at all last summer. Few linnets 
are to be seen this spring, while last year 
the various warblers were here in far 
fewer numbers than usual. It is true 
that the flycatchers, warblers, and many 
other species of insect-eating birds are 
migrants; but even the migrants seem to 
have greatly diminished in numbers owing 
to the extraordinary severity of the winter 
of 1916-17, a severity which extended all 
over Hurope. All the birds I have men: 
tioned are purely insect-eating ones; and 
this being so, may I venture to hope that 
the educational and agricultural county 
authorities, as well as those higher i 
powers who issue orders from Whitehall, 
will, when they—quite rightly—send out 
their commands respecting the destruction 
of grain-eating wild birds, especially dur- 
ing the nesting time, urge strongly the ad- 
visability of sparing as far as possible all 
those species which are of the utmost 
value to farmers by reason of the millions 
of destructive grubs, insects, and cater- 
pillars they consume?—DvUKE or RUTLAND, 
in Times. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
POTTING COMPOSTS. 
OLp customs die hard, and in the case of 
potting composts especially so. Long 


ago, almost every family of plants culti- 
vated in pots under glass had its parti- 
cular compost in which and in no other, 
we were told, would it grow. Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,. Ferns, Begonias, hard and 
soft wooded plants, all called for a special 
and separate mixture. Certain plants— 
for example, Orchids and Heaths—require 
certain soils; but that there is any special 
need for elaborate mixtures in exact pro- 
portions for the more generally-grown 
greenhouse subjects is, I think, an ex- 
ploded idea. What are the constituents 
of these mixtures? In a general way, 
loam, Jeaf-mould, and sand are the basis 
of all composts. To these are added soot, 
chemical manures, or rotted manure. I 
admit that at one time I was as much 
enamoured of these intricate composts as 
anyone; but experience and observation 
have convinced me that much better and 
more healthy stuff can be grown without 
their use. It was my good fortune to 
work for a time under a skilled plants- 
man, and I was amazed to find the con- 
tempt he had for what he called the 
‘*chemist-shop’’ mixtures. If a good 
mellow loam, two years stacked, and full 
of fibre can be secured, that, J submit, 
provides in itself everything needed for 
pot plants. We have all been led astray 
by the imaginary virtues of lJeaf-mould. 
In how many places nowadays is the leaf- 
mould heap regularly turned and mixed? 
I am quite safe in saying that in the 
majority of cases there is no oversight 
given to the collection of the best leaves.. 
All kinds of Jeaves are indiscriminately 
carted to the heap—good and bad alike. 
When used in composts the mould is 
merely screened, and disease—fungoid or 
other—may be easily introduced to the 
compost to the detriment of the plants. 
I am the last to deny the value of leaves 
in the garden; but they are valuable only 
for use in hotbeds and for trenching into 
vegetable quarters, or into soil in which 
shrubs are to be planted. Sand, too, is a 
variable quantity, and in no two districts 
is the local supply alike. In any case, it 
is usually used much too freely. It is in 
ho way nutritious, its addition being 
made with the sole purpose of making the 
compost porous. It will be found that in 
many localities the loam in itself has suffi- 
cient sand in its Composition to ensure the 
sufficiently quick passage of moisture. 
Instead of inspecting the loam closely 
enough to test this, it is the general 
custom to add a greater or less amount of 
totally unnecessary sand. This addition 
not only impoverishes the compost, but it 
precludes that firm potting essential to 
sturdy growth, and, moreover, it allows 
moisture to drain away much too rapidly. 
No doubt, in localities where loam is of a 
close character, sand is necessary. What 
I wish to point out is that, from old 
custom, sand is, beyond question, added 
very often to the soil which has no need 
of it whatever. 

Coming to the question of stimulants, 
soot, chemicals, ete., I believe that these 
are dangerous in. potting composts. It 
“may be said that a small addition is in no 
way objectionable; but if the quantity is 
small, it, obviously, cannot be of much 
service. Then why trouble to add_ it? 
The proper time at which to administer 
stimulants is when the roots have used up 
the supplies in the pot; and I maintain 
that this can be much more effectually 
done by giving soot or chemicals in solu- 
tion. To sum. up, a good, sound loam, 


without the addition of the much-lauded 







leaf-mould, and with—if it should require 
it—merely sutlicient sharp sand to make 
the passage of moisture fairly free, will 
give better results, so far as the ordinary 
everyday run of plants is concerned, than 
any elaborately manufactured compost, as 
those who have sufficient faith may 
readily prove for themselves. 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Strelitzias.—It is not often nowadays 
that one lights upon any of the Strelitzias, 
but the other day I renewed my acquaint- 
ance with S. Reginsw during a visit to the 
gardens at Mollance, near Castle-Douglas, 
in the Stewartry. S. Regine is, perhaps, 
the most striking of the family, attaining 
to a height of nearly 6 feet, with broad, 
glaucous foliage, and bearing rich orange 
and vivid blue flowers. All the family 
belong to South Africa, and require stove 
treatment, growing well in equal parts of 
loam and peat. S. humilis is a dwarf 
form of S. Regine, and is, therefore, 
better adapted for houses in which ac- 
commodation is limited. The only other 
kinds I have met with are 8S. Nicolai and 
S. augusta.—W. McG., Balmace. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A PLANT COLLECTOR IN CHINA. 
Tur following letter, received from Mr. 
George Forrest, who is now plant collect- 
ing in China; I hope may prove of interest 
to readers of GARDENING, showing, as. it 
does, how rich it is in new plants. 

: i. J. CHITTENDEN, 

Shiemalatsa, Tsedjrong, 
Upper Mekong, via@ Wei Hsi, 
N.W. Yunnan, 

SINCE ny arrival here the weather has con- 
tinued very dry and excessively warm. 
There is every sign of a third year’s 
drought—a serious affair for the inhabi- 
tants of the valley, but there is a plentiful 
supply of moisture on the ranges from 
daily rain and the melting of the snows, 80 
the alpine flora will not suffer, though, as 
a result, the harvest may be earlier. Daily 
the lower valley is a regular furnace, 
scarce a breath of wind, a sky so intensely 
blue as to make one blink, with a sun for 
brazenness excelling anything I have ever 
experienced. The climate resembles that 
of Mandalay, yet, on the ranges, above 
9,000 feet or so the air is cool and bracing, 
with lots of snow about, and, as I say, an 
abundance of moisture. Of course, it is 
all caused by the range acting as a rain 
screen. It is a trying country to work in, 
the changes of temperature being so great 
and slopes of the mountains so steep and 
broken. The Tibetan province of Sarong 
is only a day’s journey to the north, the 
most prominent features of the Salwin 
Mekong divide being the two sacred moun- 
tains, Doker-la and Ka-gwr-pu, to which 
numberless Tibetans make yearly pilgrim- 
ages. Two parties of my men have been 
up there recently, but, judging by the re- 
sults and the information they give me, it 
does not appear to be a very productive 
area. 

They tell me both mountains are very 
rugged. The herbaceous material my men 
brought back was not particularly interest- 
ing—a new Meconopsis after the M. bella 


‘type, a number of Senecios, Cremantho- 


diums, Gentians, Saussureas, a cushion 
Primula akin to P. dryadifolia, ete. Of 
lower level shrubs there was only a very 
few, the most striking and worthy of men- 
tion being a new Lonicera allied to L. xero- 
calyx with yellow flowers and pale orange- 
red fruits. Of Rhododendrons they secured 
fourteen species new to me, but, unfor- 


tunately, the majority were in fruit, and of 
two only foliage was collected, One of the 
latter is a shrub of 9 feet to 12 feet, with 
bright green bullate leaves as seen in R. 
bullatum Fr. and a -heavy grey-white 
tomentum. The young wood is also heavily 
tomentosed, and, from the description 
given, it must be a very handsome shrub. 
I mean to make eyery effort to find a plant 
in flower or fruit, and have ordered my 
men to make a most exhaustive search. 
The other parties who were over on the 
Bei-ma-Shan were more successful, and 
made a fine haul of herbaceous material-~ 
Aconitum, Delphinium, Trollius, Aster, 
Senecio, Cremanthodium, Saxifraga, Gen- 
tian, Meconopsis, Anemone, Primula, 
Androsace, Potentilla, Corydalis, Draba, 
and several other good crucifers, ete. One 
of the best finds they had was a Boragi- 
naceous plant, which I cannot place. It is 
a lovely thing, and I have every chance of 
getting seed of it. A cushion plant of 
6 inches to 12 inehes diameter Or even 
more, its habitat is on cliffs and boulders 
and stony screes at 14,000 feet to 15,000 
feet; The foliage is small, imbricated on 


the stems, coated and fringed with silvery — 


glistening hairs; the flowers are stemless, 
solitary, and embedded in the foliage at 
the end of each stem, brilliant blue, and 
about the size of those of Cynoglossum 
amabile. ‘The flowers are freely produced, 
and it is the finest thing of its kind I have 
seen for some time. One of the 
Meconopvsis collected was that which I 
have, in fruit only, under No, 13,169 of the 
1914 collection. In habit it much resembles 
a dwarfish M. integrifolia, but the whole 
plant, and~ especially the capsule, is 
smothered in golden, shining, rather 
bristly hairs, never seen in the type. In 
determining the Meconopsis of 1914 Sir D. 
Prain put down No. 18,169 as M. integri- 
folia. I have little knowledge of the 
genus excepting from a collector’s stand- 
point,, and therefore cannot dispute his 
decision, but it must be a very distinct 
variety, for the flowers are white and 
smaller than those of the type integrifolia. 
Another party of men was far south on 
this divide, principally to find the original 
type of Meconopsis speciosa as seen by me 
in August, 1905. They were successful, 
and I shall, if all goes well, collect abund- 
ance of seed. I have no knowledge of the 
Himalayan Meconopsis, but Meconopsis 


speciosa is the only species in Yunnan 


which is scented. It is deliciously fra- 
grant, the fragrance resembling that of our 
own Dutch Hyacinths. In going over my 
field book I find E 
RHODODENDRONS comprise some 15 per 
cent. of the total, and over a certain alti- 
tude in N.W. Yunnan Rhododendrons 
dominate the flora. The species and yarie- 
ties are so numerous that I now find myself 
in a perfect tangle over them, and have 
given up even attempting to group them in 
the field. Most of the species of which 
only incomplete material was collected in 
recent years I have secured, as well as 
those of Saalie’s and Monberg’s collections, 


~ 


and I find groups of species—or one may | 


call them varieties for the time being— 
formed round such as R. saluenense, R. 
Forresti, R. Roxianum, R. flocciginum, R. 
sanguineum, ete. I have at least five or 
six fine forms akin to R. saluenense, and 
the same of R. sanguineum. If what I 
have found are only varieties, then these 
two species sport as much as the variable 
R. dichroanthum of the Tali Range, or 
even more so in the case of the latter. Of 
the first there is apparently a different 
form on every range and divide. Of course, 
it is impossible for me to deal with these 
differences here, they will have to be 
worked out very carefully. Any informa- 
tion I might now give would possibly add 
to the confusion later. The original type 


‘ 
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of R. Forresti, that with the black-crimson 
flowers and red under surface to the foli- 
age, I have not, so far, re-discovered. All 
the plants I have seen, though having the 
habit of the type, have blooms of a brilli- 
ant crimson or cherry-scarlet and much 
larger leaves. However, I have found 
another distinct species with the same 
creeping habit, with lanceolate foliage 14 
inches by 3} inch and pendulous flowers 
two or three in a cluster, of a soft, dull, 
rose throughout. R. sanguineum and its 
forms have formed a magnificent group, all 
the members of which have splendid 
flowers and bloom most freely. The type, 
which I introduced in 1914, has blooms of 
the richest scarlet, fleshy and enamelled on 
the exterior, of large size and abundantly 
produced. It isa shrub of 1 foot to 34 feet, 
the tomentum on the under surface of the 
leaves silvery-white. Another, a form with 
identical foliage, has black-crimson flowers. 
Yet another form or species in the same 
class has rose. blooms lined white down the 
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proteoides) also varies very considerably 
in colour. The type, as seen in scanty 
specimens in 1914, is pale canary-yellow, 
beautifully-marbled deep crimson. I have 
specimens bearing yellow, white, white 
flushed rose, and pure rose flowers. R. 
campylogynum is as variable as any, with 
flowers from almost. light pink to the 
deepest plum-purple, the type shade of the 
Tali plant. There is also great variation 
in size of foliage. I have specimens*with 
leaves as large as those of R. hypolepido- 
tum, number of flowers and stature of 
plant which is anything from 2 inches to 
2 feet. What I tell you of Rhododendrons 
applies also to the genus 
PRIMULA. I find groups of new forms, 
or sub-species, collected round the types. 
I have found what I take to be a new sp. 
of the section Omphalogramma, and I ex- 
pect many others will be discovered yet. 
There must be connecting links between P. 
Hiwesiana, of the Himalayas, and those 
we know here. All the rock and ‘bog 


Part of a group of Fritillaria latifolia in Mr. Hanbury’s 
garden at Brockhurst, East Grinstead. 


centre of cach segment of the corolla, with 
the base white, reminding one of* the 
striped pink and white Camellias. Of this 
the tomentum is much heavier and of a 
light biscuit shade. Another form has 
blooms of the same size and consistency as 
the type, but of a delightful shade of 
lemon-yellow, without variation, the 
tomentum on the under surface of the 
leaves very heavy and _ soot-coloured. 
Another plant has pure white blooms, with 
a buff-coloured tomentum on the leaves. 
R. Roxieanum, a new sp., collected in 
fruit in 1914, has pure white blooms, 
spotted vivid crimson. In 
specimens the margins of the corollas are 
flushed rose. There are many forms in 
the foliage of this species, but no variation 
in the flowers. It does not run into R. 
protecides, a new sp., also collected in 


~ 1914 in fruit only, flowers dried, of that I 


am now convinced. This last-named (R. 


occasional 


species of the high Alps, such as P. dryadi- 
folia, P. bella, Ps amethystina, ete., are, I 
find, the nuclei of groups of species or 
varieties, a point to be settled later. I 
have five plants all distinctly related to 
Primula dryadifolia and yet quite ap- 
parently distinct from the type. The same 
applies to the known members of the 
nivalis section; quite a group has formed 
round the beautiful P. calliantha. . Of 
them one lovely plant was brought in. re- 
cently,. which, with the foliage of calli- 
antha, has much longer and more slender 
scapes, each bearing two to five blooms of 
the most enchanting shade of lake carmine, 
with the eye dull grey, each bloom 13 
inches to 12 inches or even more in dia- 
meter and deliciously fragrant. <A glori- 


ous plant. Another, equally fine, of the 
calliantha group has lovely rose-pink 
flowers. 


(To be continued.) 
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BROAD-LHAVED FRITILLARY 
(#'. LATIFOLTA). 

THIs,,one of the easiest of the genus to 
grow, is well suited to. the conditions pre- 
valent in the British Isles. Coming from 
the Caucasus, where it is abundantly dis- 
tributed, it is perfectly hardy under culti- 
vation, and usually reliable. Variable in 
nature, producing shades of yellow, 
lilac, purple, and others almost black, 
greater variety has been added by inter- 
crossing the best with the Snake’s-head 
Fritillary (i. Meleagris), and to which 
fancy names have been given. Well- 
grown, the plant when established may 
reach to a foot high, the broadly- 
shouldered flowers, pendulous, solitary, 
and of a vinous red or kindred shade in 
the typical plant. EF. lutea, cited by some 
as a nearly allied species, and by others 
as the typical representative of the above, 
belongs also to the same region, the droop- 
ing, yellow flowers more or less tinged 
with purple. This plant is probably not 
now in cultivation. Generally speaking, 
I’. latifolia seeds freely, and while all the 
seedlings are good enough for naturalising, 
the best may be given positions in the 
rock garden or elsewhere. The species 
grows quite well in loamy soils, prefer- 
ably those well drained. 1D) Os kw ie 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

The Gentianella not flowering.—‘* Dn- 
thusiast’s ’’ difficulty about flowering this 
only illustrates once more the capricious- 
hess this plant shares with many others. 
In my garden it will grow and flower 
thoroughly well on one side of a 4 feet 
path, while on the opposite side—identi- 
cal as the position seems in respect of 
soil and all other conditions—it sulked 
flowerless for four years. Who can tell 
why? Of course, one does not get good 
blooming until the plants are well de- 
veloped or crowded. Three or four years 
ago a lady advertised Gentiana acaulis at 
3s. a dozen. On sending for a sample 
dozen, they proved to be only units, or 
single crowns, or sprigs; the whole lot 
about us many as a nurseryman sells in 
a pot for 6d. This, of course, is a miser- 
able way of starting with G. acaulis, and 
means years of waiting. In Bath splendid 
clumps are often sold at 6d. each in some 
shops, each carrying a number of flowers, 
and as there is plenty of soil about undis- 
turbed roots, their upheaval never seems 
to do any harm. In fact, I think a good 
Imany plants can be best moved while in 
full flower, provided the roots are not 
shaken out, Auriculas, for instance, and 
Inany Primulas.—M. L. W. 

‘Iris tuberosa.—Reputedly not quite 
hardy, I. tuberosa has again come scath- 
less through a trying winter. Planted in 
the angle formed by the garden wall and 
the Peach case, the colony is increasing, 
and to-day (March 29th) the earliest 
fully-expanded blooms were picked. I. 
tuberosa is one of the most subdued of 
the family in respect of colour, the flowers 
being by no means striking; but when 
closely looked into they are charming.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 

Vinca major and V. minor.—J could not 
get these to thrive as 1 wished in my 
former charge; but here they do well. 
They clothe banks, carpet the ground 
under trees, and form edgings to flower- 
beds with alike good results.  ‘luough 
the Periwinkles are said to succeed any- 
where, certain soils and localities, no 
cout suit them better than others.— 

Euphorbia Wulfeni.When the grey- 


green foliage of this Spurge shoots up into 
tall spires of pale yellow-green  flower- 


heads, as it is now doing, a group is effec- 
tive in the woodland, wild garden, or 
shrubbery border. It does well in the 
shade, and appears to enjoy cool soil.— 
AME hd 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Raw fruit at meals.—I have been eating 
raw fruit at meals daily for many months 
When small 
fruit was over, then Plums, Pears, and 


past with the best results. 


Apples took their place on the table. 
If cooked fruit forms part of the dinner, 
this answers instead of the raw fruit. I 
have had more raw fruit since the war 
than I did in forty years. I prefer sweet 
Apples. I like Cockle’s Pippin for its 
tender flesh and good flavour.—J. Crook. 

Cox’s Pippin in Ireland.—‘ A. B. M., 
County Cavan,’ is not alone in finding 
Cox’s a poor thing in some districts. Rib- 
ston is a better Apple, and there are 
others that would not fail in Ireland, 
Brabant Bellefleur, named in your last 
issue (page 162), among: them. He should 
try the D’Arcy Apple, if possible, grafted 
on the Crab; also the ever-useful Bram- 
ley’s—no need to add Seedling, as all 
Apples are seedlings. Warner’s King and 
Lane’s Prince Albert are trusty kinds.— 
W. ; 

Vegetarian a wrong name.—We do not 
know who coined vegetarian. My inquiry 
in Notes and Queries elicited the fact that 
it first appeared in 1845, and came into 
use with the founding of the Society in 
Manchester. The originator was, at any 
rate, a poor Latin scholar. Vegetarian is 
a misformed word not only on the ground 
of etymology but also on that of meaning. 
The suffixes in question mean a person or 
thing occupied with. No one can occupy 
himself with vegetus, vigorous, but only 
with a vigorous way of living.—Professor 
JKRUGER. 

Cooking Butter Beans.—Soak 3 Ib. of 
Butter Beans for twenty-four hours. Boil 
them sharply for an hour or so until they 
are about to burst. Peel three Spanish 
Onions and put them into a casserole with 
about 1 oz. of fat. Fill up the interstices 
with the Butter Beans, and add sufficient 
of the water in which the Beans were 
boiled to nearly cover the Onions. Season 
to taste. Put the lid on the casserole and 
place in a cool oven for five-or six hours, 
looking occasionally to see if the water has 
been absorbed, in which case add more. 
Half-an-hour before. serving; put into a 
hotter oven and take off the lid to crisp 
and brown the top of the Beans, and serve 
in the casserole. 


The Portugal Cabbage, Couve Tron- 
chuda.—Now and again enquiries are made 
concerning this very useful autumn vege- 
table, but comparatively few people know 
anything of it. It is an easily-grown plant, 
and I would not hesitate to sow seeds now 
either in,a cold frame or on a sheltered 
border if young plants cannot be procured 
for planting out. Most of us are inclined 
to be conservative in growing anything in 
the way of vegetables about which we 
know little, but my experience proves that 
Couve Tronchuda provides a very accept- 
able dish in autumn and requires plenty 
of room in well-manured ground. The 
leaves are large, yet tender withal, and 
each may be cooked, so that there is prac- 
tically no waste.—LEauurRst. 


The Lima Bean.—I have the true Lima 
from America. I fear a large Haricot is 
sometimes sold for it. Messrs. Vilmorin- 
Andrieux et Cie., Pariss writes:— “In 
reply to your letter, we beg to Say that the 
Lima Bean cannot be grown satisfactorily 
in the climate of Paris, but only in the 
south of France, since it requires a pretty 
good amount of heat to properly mature. 
We catalogue this variety, and have, of 
course, our own crop of it, grown in the 
south of France; but it has been a failure 
this season, and we have, therefore, none 





to offer. We may add that this Bean is 
not very much used in our country, while, 
as you no doubt know, it is a great 
favourite with our American friends.”’ 

[Jt is an eacellent Bean, and should be 
freely wsed.—Eb.] 













CULTURE AND USE OF SWEET CORN. 
Tue most eagerly anticipated vegetable 
crop is without doubt Sugar Corn. Canned 
Corn is all right during the winter and 
spring months, and duly appreciated, but 
when it comes to freshly-roasted ears— 
well, there is no comparison in delicious- 
ness. That being so, it is a simple matter 
to prolong the regular season by ‘starting 
seed for an early planting in mild hotbed 
or cold frame a few weeks ahead of the 
usual date for outdoor sowing. 

By so doing we may in this section enjoy 
fresh ears grown in our own garden from 
early July till frost; always provided we 
have sufficient garden space to take care of 
the repeated sowings which will be made 
at regular intervals till mid-July. 

But if your garden is small do not grow 
Sweet Corn, as it certainly takes up con- 
siderable space ; and in these war times we 
must have every square foot planted to the 
best advantage. Therefore the small gar- 
den will be more economically used by 
growing an-extra quantity of Beans. In 
all gardens of 400:square feet and upward, 
however, room should be found for Sweet 
Corn, 


RIcH GROUND NEEDED.—It is almost -im- 
possible to have the ground too rich for 
Sweet Corn. Therefore, in addition to the 
usual farmyard or stable manure which 
will be incorporated with the soil when 
digging or ploughing, a good fertiliser 
should be spread over the Sweet Corn 
pateh just before harrowing or raking in 
preparatory to seed-sowing. It may be ap- 
plied at the rate of 10 Ibs. to 15 Ibs. to 
40 square yards. As with other crops, a 
well-worked and pulverised soil goes a 
great way to ensure satisfactory and pay- 
ing crops. 


should not forget in sowing Sweet Corn is 
never to sow or plant in single rows. When 
this is done good ears are conspicuous by 
their absence, due to the lack of perfect 
fertilisation. The tassel which is borne at 
the top of the stalks contains the pollen 
which must drop on the silk of the ears to 
effect fertilisation. When grown in single 
rows the wind invariably carries the pollen 
away from the plant, so that as a rule very 
little of it reaches the silk, and this is the 
reason we so often haye poor ears. We 
must, therefore, plant in blocks of two, 
three, or more rows, no matter how short 
they may be, to be certain of having well- 
filled ears. These double or treble rows 
must be sown at the same time and consist 
of only one variety. The first outdoor 
sowing of Sweet Corn may be made during 
April and early May, yet if the spring is 
early, the ground fairly dry, and weather 
warm, I should not hesitate to sow toward 
the end of April. Asa rule, however, it is 
usually early May before we find condi- 
tions right to make our first regular sow- 
ings. By that time the ground is getting 
warm and night frosts not so prevalent. 
Sow in rows in preference to hills; you 
will get more ears to the area planted than 
you would in hills. The rows for very 
early varieties, which as a rule make a 
comparatively dwarf growth, may be 22 
feet apart if space is limited, but if there 
is plenty of room the rows may be 8 feet 
apart. The drills must not be more than 
2 inches deep, and in cold soils which are 
inclined to be damp 1 inch will be better, 
as the seed will not be so liable to rdt. If 
the soil is dry make it firm after sowing, 


No SINGLE Rows.—A rule the amateur, 





using either your feet by walking up the 
row, or a light roller. But if the ground 
is at all inclined to be wet, simply cover | 
the seed with the hoe or rake, for if con- 
solidated in that condition a hard crust 
which would cripple the seedling plants in 
their endeavour: to penetrate it would be 
formed. Sow the seeds 2 inches to 8 inches 
apart, afterward thinning out to 6 inches 
to 12 inches apart, according to the variety. 
When the plants are 9 inches high, mound 
them up a little, as this will tend to pre- 
vent them being blown down during heavy 
windstorms. 


CULTIVATION must start as soon as the 
plants appear through the ground, and be 
continued regularly thereafter. Do not 
cultivate deeply. If using a wheel hoe be 
careful when running close to the plants 
that the blades go no deeper than 2 inches, 
otherwise many of the fine feeding roots 
will be destroyed. Small applications of 
poultry manure or nitrate of soda will help 
to make good ears. Whichever is used, 
work it into the ground with the hoe. 

VARIETIES.—Golden Bantam is the acme 
of perfection in quality. Of dwarf habit, 
attaining a height of only about 4 feet, it 
may be grown rather close in the row, and 
where quality is the first consideration, as 
it should be in the home garden, I advise 
Golden Bantam should be grown. There 
is now a number of other good yellow 
Corns besides Golden Bantam which may 
be, tested, such as Seymour’s Sweet 
Orange, Golden Cream, Golden Rod, and 
Golden Sweet. Golden Cream is a shoe- 
peg variety, having the grains set irregu- 
larly on the cob. The Cory is still a stan- 
dard among early white kinds; Howling 


‘Mob is a very large-eared second early, 


followed by White Evergreen and Country 
Gentleman. The last-named is a great 
favourite with many, but unless used 
young it soon becomes starchy and loses 
its sweetness, though this may be said of 
the majority of Sweet Corns. 


GATHERING THE EARS.—T'o have Sweet 
Corn at its best the question of knowing» 
when to gather the ears is of the greatest 
importance. The skin of the grains should 
break at the slightest pressure, exuding 
the milky juice freely. Therefore, previ- 
ous to removing the ear from the stalk, 
carefully remove the husk a little and try. 
the pressure of your finger-nail, as sug- 
gested. If not yet ready, replace the husk 
or the birds will get after the ears within 
a short time. Opinions differ as to the 
advisability of removing the suckers which 
spring from the base of each plant. Some 
authorities advise allowing them to re- 
main, as each sucker will bear at least one 
ear. There is no doubt that these suckers 
take much of the strength from the main 
stem, therefore it is-reasonable to assume 
that the ears will be uniformly smaller. 
Try a few plants by both methods, though 
I must own that I advise the removal of 
all suckers, ; 

[This is the favourite summer. garden 
crop in America, and these hints from the 
““Oountry Gentleman’? may be of use to 
our readers. The hot swmmer and fine 
autumn in America allow of several suc- 
cessional crops of Sweet Oorn being 
raised, whereas here, so far, we have 
been happy with one. In warm soils and 
well sheltered gardens a succession might. 
be tried, our often cool summer being 
against that. Nevertheless, the Sweet 
Corn is the most valuable aid to garden 
food of our day, and deserves all care. 
The hints on culture apply to both coun- 
tries. The note on gathering is im- 
portant, as neglect of that makes the Corn 
less agreeable; but the way is easily 
learnt to get the Oorn as near as may be 
to the texture of a good English Pea.— ‘ - 
Ep.] ze 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
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THH PALMATH BAMBOO. 


THis is surely the most vigorous hardy 
adventurer ever brought to our isles; and 
a handsome plant, too. It anchors itself 
firmly, and then begins to send. arrow- 


-head runners all about it over field or 


woodland. \ We 





CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA. 


THE notes on this in the recent issues of 
GARDENING are not without interest. I 
imagine that ‘‘ W.’’ referred to the weedy 
and inaptly named variety elegans. 
Hvery word he wrote is, in my opinion, 
justified. Here, after almost a dozen 
years, it was such an eyesore that it was 
rooted out. A few days ago, at Mollance, 
in this county, I saw two specimens of C. 
japonica elegans. Mr. J. M. Stewart, 
gardener at Mollance, holds the same 
opinion as I do concerning this tree. The 


. B + 
two specimens he showed mé are of con- 
siderable age, like those destroyed at 
Balmae, shabby and brown—in short, 
anything but elegant. I believe, however, 
that ithe type, ©. japonica, in suitable 
places would do quite well. There was a 
very fine specimen—it may still exist—in 
Sir Mark Stewart’s pleasure grounds at 
Southwick, where I worked some five and 
twenty years ago. This tree would then 
be about 40 feet in height, and was a 
handsome example. C. japonica succeeds 
at Castle Kennedy. The late Archibald 
Fowler, who was gardener there, writes 
concerning the variety in 1871: ‘ Crypto- 
meria japonica, C, Lobbi, and C. elegans 
appear not to suffer so much from the 
severity of our winters as from exposure 
to high winds and planting in poor, dry 
Soils. To see them at their best they re- 








'in most places. 
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quire to be planted in a sheltered place 
in a good dry loam, or, what is perhaps 
better, in well-drained, deep Moss or peaty 
soil.”’ At that time the height of the 
specimens at Castle Kennedy is given as: 
C. japonica, 25 feet; C. Lobbi, 14 feet; C. 
elegans, 6 feet. It would be interesting 
to know if the tree to which Sir Herbert 
Maxwell refers is one of these. If so, 
from. 1871 till 1905—34 years—it had more 
than doubled its stature, certainly good 
evidence as to its suitability for Wigtown- 
shire. But one would like to hear about 
C. elegans. W. MoGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The tassels of the Larch. — Even 
although there is now to be had a wide 
selection of spring-flowering shrubs~ for 
cutting, I confess that I like to see a 
handful of Larch sprays in a tall vase. 
Picked just before they bloom, the buds 
of the sprays show their delicate purple 


The Palmate Bamboo in woodland. 


in a room in a very few days, and last for 
quite a considerable time. These are en- 
hanced by the tender green of the needles 
from leaf-buds; and those who have access 
to a Larch wood or plantation, and who 
may have no shrubs in the garden, need 
never be without a charming bowl or vase 
in their rooms.—A Scorrish GARDENER, 


Rhododendron ledifolium.—This is one 
of the finest evergreen Azaleas, other than 
Japanese, which can be considered hardy 
i It is a native of China, 
the large, pure-white, wide-open flowers 
Closely resembling those of the Indian 
Azaleas, for which it is used as a stock. 
Under favourable conditions this fine 
shrub will attain a height of 4 feet or 
5 feet. Here it does well in ordinary cool 
loam and half-shade.—N. Watzs. 


The Spanish Furze (Genista hispanica).. 


—A month ago all my bushes were shorn 
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of almost every green tip by mice; but to- 
day they are bearing a more promising 
show of flowermg shoots than they have 
ever done. This littl shrub makes a 
pleasing patch of colour among Heathers, 
and it is in flower between the main crop 
of spring and summer bloomers,—A. T. J. 





FRUIT. 


GROWING FRUIT. 
Your readers owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. W.. J. Farmer for the many interest- 
ing contributions he has made in respect 
of the growing of fruit. I wish the corre- 
spondence had begun before I planted 
some Apple-trees last autumn, as there are 
some pitfalls into which we may fall un- 
less we are careful. For a man taking a 
garden on an eight-years’ lease to plant 
Blenheim Orange would be folly. It takes 
such a long time before it begins to bear. 
Again, the sugary table Apples do not pro- 
duce the crop of the “ glorified Crabs,” so 





called, and quantity is still a matter for 
consideration with many people. There 
are various ways of cooking Apples which 
will make them sweet to eat. Further, 
just as some people prefer a soft Apple to 
eat, others prefer a hard one, and so for 
cooking, in the eyes of large numbers, the 
best Apple is Wellington. Many obtain it 
as soon as they possibly can. It must also 
be borne in mind that soil and climate seem 
to affect Apples very much. Here I find 
Apples, such as: Worcester Pearmain, 
Gladstone, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch, de- 
cided by some growers to be well worth 
their space, while I find little value in 
Allington or King of the Pippins, whether 
the early or late sort. That there are two 
sorts is certain. 

May I now venture to press the import- 
ance of allowing the fruit to hang as long 
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as possible. The sweetness is far greater 
in consequence. I picked a specimen of 
Lord Grosvenor in November and gave it 
to my gardener to taste, asking his 
opinion. His first word was ‘ Sweet.’’ 
And, as it is wise to allow fruit to hang, 
so it is advisable to allow fruit: to remain 
uneaten till it is ready. Its value is much 
improved. For those who would enjoy a 
good Apple now I would urge the planting 
of Boston Russet. It seems a stronger and 
better bearer than the D’Arey, which was 
a favourite in fhe part of Essex where I 
once lived, but in appearance théy are 
exactly alike. Norwich Pippin for use in 
January and February has much to recom- 
mend it. . 

Finally, many readers would like to see 
a list of strong, useful Pears, suitable for 
most soils. This is not a Pear year in this 
part of the world, and I have hardly a 
Comice blossom, while those I had last 
year were deficient of flavour. I hope 
Winter Nelis will not be omitted from any 
T. D. CHUTE. 
Gt. Moulton Rectory. 





PHARS OF POOR QUALITY. 

In Pears, as in all other fruits, the per- 
sonal taste of the consumer forms the 
ground of judgment as to whether such 
fruits are good or bad. For example, 
“W.’’ (p. 198) does not, like many others, 
appreciate a musky. or perfumed Pear. 
On the other hand, many do, and what 
“W.”? would condemn and refuse to grow, 
these others pin their faith to. I have 
known those who did not care for Louise 
jonne of Jersey, others who did not like 
Doyenné du Comice, and still others who 
did not care for Beurré Giffard. No doubt 
other gardeners could name varieties 
which their employers, or they themselves, 
did not care for, and a black-list of for- 
midable dimensions might soon be formed. 
3ut such a list would be valueless. ‘‘ W.’’ 
must know that Pears which may be in- 
ferior in some districts may be of superior 
quality in another. ‘‘ W.’’ recommends 
that Pears of French origin be grown as 
standards. I agree, but while it may be 
possible to do so in Sussex, it is out of the 
question to do so in Seotland, and the 
Flemish varieties also need wall space. 

With * W.’s”? remarks upon the use of 
the Quinee everyone will agree. The 
Quince is used indiscriminately, and such 
Pears as Louise Bonne of Jersey and 
Fertility are never satisfactory upon that 
stock. On the other hand, Mme. Treyve, 
Haster Beurré, Dr. Trousseau, and Comte 
de Lamy are never so good as when grafted 
on Quince. What does ‘‘W.” think of 
double-grafting? Good Pears, otherwise 
difficult either on the free stock or upon 
the Quince, can be obtained by following 
that practice. Beurré Bose, Duchesse 
d’Orleans, Comte de Flandres, and 
Josephine de Malines are cases in point.. 


W. McGuFroa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Shelter for orchard.—I have a piece of 
ground, 11 rods in extent, which I wish to 
devote to fruit culture. About four years 
ago 1t was part of a Corn field, since then 
it has been Grass land. It is good soil—a 
clayey loam with a sandy subsoil. On the 
east side there is a hedge about 10 feet or 
12 feet high, with a ditch and small stream 
below, and on the south side a low hedge 
about 4 feet high; but the ground is en- 





“tirely unprotected on the north and west 


sides. Will you kindly tell me what would 
be the most suitable trees or shrubs to 
plant on these two sides ito make a shelter 
as quickly as possible? JI wish to grow 
bush fruit, also a few Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, as small, dwarf bushes, pruning 
them on the cordon principle. Can these 
be kept as low as 5 feet in height? Also, 
would it be advisable, and can they be 


bought one year from the graft, planting 
them in the autumn, and growing them on 
until the newly-planted hedge is able to 
give sufficient shelter, or would you ad- 
vise planting the hedge only the first year 
and growing vegetables to fill up? I have 
a kitehen garden, so that I do not really 
require any more vegetables—A. Z. 

[A quick way of forming a good wind- 
break on the north and east sides of the 
plot in question would be to plant 
Cupressus Lawsoniana. In the hedge you 
could plant at a distance of 12 feet apart 
Damsons in variety, such as King, Shrop- 
shire, and Grittenden’s. If on long stems 
these would stand well above the hedge 
(which should be allowed to reach a 
height of 6 feet to 7 feet), when the heads 
would in due course meet and form a pro- 
fitable screen in themselves. We should 
advise the planting of the hedge, Damsons 
and fruit-trees being done at one and the 
same time. You would be able to obtain 
cordon trees one year from the graft or, 
as nurserymen term them, ‘‘ maidens ”’ 
from any fruit-tree specialist, but unless 
you are particularly desirous of com- 
mencing with such trees we should advise 
two or three year old trees being planted 
instead, as these will come into bearing so 
much earlier and afford you a quicker re- 
turn. The planting may be carried out 
arly in autumn, or as soon as you can ob- 
tain the trees.] 

Melons in frames.—T'hese may now be 
planted if the soil has been placed in the 
frame in readiness for so doing. The 
soil should consist of good fibrous loam, 
the only addition to be made to this, if 
any, being a little burnt soil and some fine 
lime rubble. The whole should be 
rammed as firmly as possible before 
planting takes place. For ordinary sized 
frames one mound of soil under each 
light suffices. For larger sized frames 
two mounds may be made up under each 
light—one near the bottom and one at the 
top. In such eases, two plants can be set 
out under each light. Disturb the balls 
as little as possible when turning the 
plants out of the pots. Open holes large 
enough to receive them and to allow of 
soil being worked in around, ramming it 
firm with the handle of the trowel. 
Water with tepid water to settle them in, 
and when they have made about 9 inches 
of growth pinch out the points to make 
them break back to secure three or four 
other growths, which should be trained 
out widely apart. These, if pinched 
when about 15 inches to 18 inches in 
length, will produce a good supply of 
fruit-bearing laterals. Air must be ad- 
mitted carefully, closing early enough to 
bottle up sun heat, syringing the plants 
before doing so. The linings must also be 
kept made up to ensure the temperature in 
the frame being maintained, and the lights 
covered at night with mats for the same 
purpose.—A. W. 

Damsons.—Most districts have their 
speciality in the matter of standard fruits, 
and this neighbourhood, with a few miles 
area, would seem to be a land of Damsons. 
The wonderful display of bloom promises 
an abundant crop, although, unfortu- 
nately, the weather at the time of writing 
(April 16th) is none too favourable for 
setting. J have heard the remark that a 
first-class Damson is one of the best of all 
fruits, and it is not far wrong when one 
considers its value from all points and its 
unique richness in all kinds of preserves. 
The cottager, too, puts his Damson wine 
at the top of his home-made beverages. 
The two most useful varieties are River’s 
Karly (ready in August) and Crittenden’s 
(September). The latter may specially be 
recommended to the notice of owners of 
small gardens, as it is certainly more 
amenable to restricted culture than other 
varieties, and can be grown successfull 
in bush or pyramid form. Owners of all 


such gardens should grow one or two 
trees of Crittenden’s Damson.—H. B. 8., 
Hardwick, , . : 

Jefferson Plum.—/’ce Mr. J. Lipscombe’s 
inquiry, page 201, respecting Jefferson’s 
Plum not setting, and your reply to same. 
For general information, it would be in- 
teresting and valuable to inquire if there 
are any Lime-trees, or even one Lime-tree, 
near this said Plum-tree, as it is a well- 
known fact that where Lime-trees are near 
Plum-trees they injure the Plums, and 
more so if the Limes are upon higher 
ground and the Plums under or nearly so. 
—DEVONIAN. 


VEGETABLES. 


CROPPING GROUND. 
I 1nTEND clearing a piece of land at pre- 
sent under early Strawberries, as soon as 
the crop is gathered. Could you suggest 
anything to follow? Something useful for 
food or for winter keep for rabbits is what 
I want. The soil is a heavy clay, but it 
has been well worked and manured. 
Autumn-sown Cabbages and Onions will 
not do here. They always die in the 
winter.—CHARLES F. SEVILLE. . 

[It is unfortunate that Cabbages do not 
winter well with you, as this is the crop 
that is usually planted to succeed Straw- 
berries. Although Cabbages are a failure, 
Kales, which are much more hardy, would, - 
we should say, succeed and afford an 
abundance of food for the purpose men- 
tioned. Of these there are the tall and 
dwarf forms of the Green Curled variety, 
and the Seotch and Cottager’s Kale, all of 
which are exceptionally hardy and furnish 
an abundance of sprouts or sideshoots. 
They should be planted 2 feet apart in 
rows standing 24 feet asunder, and as the — 
plot has been well worked and manured 
for the Strawberries the planting of the 
Kales may take place without further pre- 
paration of the ground, i.c., beyond 
chopping up the Strawberry roots, hoeing 
up the runners and weeds, burning the 
whole on the spot, and scattering the ashes 
afterwards all over the surface. If the 
ground is too firm for planting to be done 
with a dibber, as in all probability will be 
the case, use a crowbar to make the holes 
with, and complete the planting with a 
dibber. Give a good soaking of water at. 
the time, and, if dry weather prevails, give 
every attention to this detail until the 
plants form new roots and become estab- 
lished. Grown under such conditions the 
stems will be of a woody nature and cap- 

_able of resisting the effects of severe frost. 
Should our suggestion not meet with ap- 
proval the only other crop we can recom- 
mend you to grow on the site is Turnips, 
selecting varieties such as Red Globe or 
Green-Top Stone. For these it would be 
necessary to dig the ground after clearing 
away the Strawberries, sowing the seed 
in drills drawn 15 inches apart as soon 
afterwards as the soil can be worked down 
fo a fine tilth and a good seed-bed 
obtained. ] : : 





MUSHROOMS. 
PROPERLY constructed houses are, in the . 
generality of cases, now becoming too 
warm for the successful cultivation of 
Mushrooms, and the beds for the next 
four or five months to come will either 
have to be made up in buildings where 
cooler conditions prevail or outdoors. If 
will be a fine opportunity for those having 
spare stabling or sheds at liberty and a 
good quantity of horse droppings at com- 
mand, or the means of acquiring a plen-— 
tiful supply, to utilise such buildings and — 
material and to grow as many Mushrooms 
as they can, not only for home use, but 
that the surplus may be disposed of for 
the benefit of the community at large. . 
Beds may be made up on the flat or in 
the form of a ridge in the places men- 
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tioned. The former should be about 
2 feet in depth, and the latter from 4 feet 
to 5 feet in width at the base and from 
24 feet. to 3 feet in height—i.c., the apex 
of the ridge. If possible, a sufficiency of 
manure should be collected to make a bed 
of good size, so that it can be prepared 
for the purpose at one and the same time. 
An open shed is the best place to shake 
out the manure and free it of the greater 
part of the straw, which may be placed on 
one side and retained for covering the 
beds with. All the shortest of the manure 
should then be formed into a low ridge- 
shaped heap to undergo fermentation and 
sweetening, turning it every other day or 
so, working the outside portions into the 
centre on each occasion. If) properly 
done, the material is in fit condition in 
from ten to fourteen days. Should the 
manure be in a dry state when first 
shaken out, or should if become unduly 
dry while undergoing the sweetening pro- 
cess, it should be moistened. When form- 
ing the beds, the manure must be spread 
evenly in layers and rammed or trodden 
very firm. Ridge-shaped beds should be 
somewhat rounded at the apex. Spawn- 
ing should take place when the tempera- 
ture of the beds has receded to 80 degs., 
and case over at once with a layer of 
finely-sifted loam from 14 inches to 
2 inches in thickness, which beat down 
firmly with the back of a spade. If the 
loam is not moist enough to allow of its 


being made firm, moisten it with tepid 


water applied with a fine-rosed water-pot. 
The surface can then, if a spade er plas- 
terer’s trowel is used, be made perfectly 
smooth. When finished, cover the beds 
with a good layer of straw litter or hay, 
which should be turned every few days. 
Outdoor beds should be made in sheltered 
and dry positions, and as the season ad- 


-vances the cooler and more shady these 


are the more likely are the results to be 
successful. EN; 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Seakale.—Among the vegetables still 
neglected by the owners of small gardens 
and allotments Seakale takes a first place, 
and it may be advisable to give a reminder 
that now is a good time to form a new 
plantation either from seed or cuttings. 
An idea seems prevalent that it takes up 


too much space for the return rendered,: 


but this is not so. For a start the neces- 
sary space for 100 sets need only occupy 
about 10 square yards of ground, and, as 
such sets can be procured at half-a-crown 
a hundred, the initial cost of the plantation 
is certainly not great and the return is 
quicker than from seed. Not much time 
is required to trench or, at any rate, 
bastard trench such a small area of 
ground, and a bit of rough manure can be 
worked in between the spits, especially if 
the ground is on the heavy side. The sets 
may be inserted 9 inches apart with 18 
inches between the rows, the latter allow- 
ing plenty of space for material for blanch- 
ing. ‘This can be in the form of fine soil, 
ashes, cocoa-fibre, leaves, or anything of a 
Similar character, care being taken only to 
blanch sufficient at each time to meet. re- 
quirements and so avoid any waste. <A 
plantation thus formed will last for several 
years, and the wholesome food obtained 
comes in very acceptable at a time when 
other vegetables are scarce. ‘The sets may 
be put in small clumps instead of rows if 
this is thought desirable, but this means 
large pots for covering, and at present 
these are both scarce and costly. If the 
plants are to be obtained from seed the 
ground can be prepared as advised for 
sets and the seed sown now in rows 
the seedlings being 


depth—and to 


Early Cauliflowers.—Everyone appre- 
ciates early Cauliflowers, and in search of 
this earliness it is to be feared that plants 
are put out at too early a date and with- 
ouf having been sufficiently hardened. It 
is idle to expect plants raised in heat to 
withstand frost or cold east winds ; but. it 
is folly to expect them to live without 
being inured to the change of temperature. 
Assuming that the plants have been well 
hardened off, it is an excellent plan to 
draw rather deep drills—say, 4 inches in 
Plant the young Cauli- 
flowers in the drills. ‘The sides of these 
protect the tender foliage, and, in addi- 
tion, the depth of the drill ensures that 
the roots are nearer to the manure than if 
the plants were put out on the level. 
Further, to assist them, it-is wise to place 
an inverted flower-pot, or. something of 
that nature, over the plants at night, re- 
moving them when the temperature rises 
in the morning. . These precautions will go 
far towards securing a batch of the 
coveted early heads. Good sorts are 
Dwarf Mammoth, Early London, Snow- 
ball, and Barly Erfurt. The last-named 
is an excellent sort, but it is difficult to 
obtain a pure strain.—A ScorrisH GaAn- 
DENER. 


Diseased Potatoes.—The disease which 
affected ‘‘ Lilliput’s’’ Potatoes, page 632, 
last vol., is probably the curl, as. Ib) 1s 
termed in this district. I have never 
heard of the ‘‘ Bruise,’’ nor seen the word 
mentioned. I should like to know in what 
part -of the country it is in use. This 
word would seem to point to an injury to 
the tuber or haulm, whereas, when the 
foliage curls as described, there is gener- 
ally something radically wrong with the 
soil or the seed was defective. It ap- 
pears that of three kinds, only Up to Date 
was affected, which would lead to the con- 
clusion that there were circumstances 
connectéd with this variety that lowered 
its vitality. The curl and the rust de- 
clared themselves about forty years ago, 
and were, if I remember rightly, first 
noticed in the old York Regent. I grew 
Magnum Bonum from the beginning of its 
career, and obtained very fine crops; but 
it became affected with curl, which so 
diminished its productiveness I ceased to 
grow it. I rarely see it mentioned, and 
it did not appear in the Potato trials. I 
would advise ‘‘ Lilliput’? to substitute for 
Up to Date one of the newer kinds, such 
as Arran Chief, Langworthy, Great Scot, 
or Golden Wonder, which may suit his 
land better.—BYFLEET, 


Celery trenches.—A beginning has been 
made with the preparation of Celery 
trenches, In bygone years the custom 
was to make these very deep—rather a 
mistaken idea, as I ultimately discovered. 
Now it is (and rightly so) considered to be 
sufficient if Celery trenches are about 
18 inches in depth. Into the bottom of 
each a heavy dressing of well-rotted 
manure is forked, and on this a depth of 
3 inches or 4 inches of old potting soil, 
passed through a sieve to remove crocks, 
etc., is placed. I find the bottoms of 
Celery trenches very useful for prickin 
off Stocks, Asters, Marigolds, and suc 
like, as well as for giving a start to Cal- 
ceolarias, Marguerites, hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, Tufted Pansies, and so on, ‘The 
extra labour in the case of the last is 
amply repaid, all the subjects mentioned 
succeeding much better than when planted 
straight from the cutting pots or boxes 
into their flowering quartens.—W. McG. 


Tomatoes and rich soil.—I am convinced, 
when planted in the open, ‘Tomatoes suffer 
more from over-feeding than under-feed- 
ing. A large number of growers are under 
the impression that Tomatoes need rich 
soil, and dig in a lot of animal manure 
before planting. With an open soil, the 

lants grow very coarse, showing but 
ittle fruit in the early stages, and often 


thinned to the required distance.—H. B. S., falling a prey to disease. This past season 


Hardwick. 


I noticed in many gardens that where 


/ 


Tomatoes had been planted in garden. soil, 
made firm, and when the fruit began to 
swell, given a top-dressing of manure or 
watered with liquid manure, the plants 
bore heavy crops. Soil in which Oauli- 
flowers do well will answer for Tomatoes.— 
Dorset, 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cardening tenant’s question (J. W. R.). 
—(1) We think you must be under some 
misapprehension. ‘The ordinary dates for 
paying rents are the normal quarter days 
—viz., March 25th, June 24th, September 
29th, and December 25th; but it is 
customary in many eases for the landlord 
to hold his rent collection at a later period. 
There is no legal date for paying rent in 
either May or December. Each estate 
has its own practice. (2) We are not 
aware that the Government is giving any 
assistance for the purchasing of manures, 
but you do not state exactly what your 
position is and what youd have in mind. 
Probably the Clerk of your local County 
Council would be able to tell you whether 
there are any arrangements for affording 
help to market gardeners, small-holders, 
and others. Matters of this sort are usu- 
ally dealt with through the medium of the 
local authority.—LeEx. 


Minimum wage for gardeners.— Many 
gardeners appear to have an impression 
that the so-called Minimum Wage Act ap- 
plies to them. This is only partly correct. 
The Act only applies, so far as gardeners 
are concerned, to those of them who are 
employed in market gardens. The pro- 
vision for a minimum wage appears in an 
Act passed last year, Known as the Corn 
Production Act. Part 2 of this Act deals 
with the question of a minimum rate for 
agricultural wages. It provides that any 
person who employs a workman in agri- 
culture shall pay wages to that workman 
ata vate not less than the minimum rate 
fixed under the Act on pain of a fine not 
exceeding £20 if he neglects to do so. No 
agreement can be made between an em- 
ployer and an agricultural workman 
which is contrary to the provisions of this 
Act, and any agreement so made will be 
void. For the purpose of carrying out 
the intention of the Act there is set up an 
Agricultural Wages Board, whose duty it 
is to fix the minimum rate of wages both 
for time work and piece work, and a large 
number of instructions are given as to how 
they shall carry out this duty. The Act 
applies to all able-bodied men, there being 
no particular instruction in regard to age. 
It is laid down that the expression ‘‘ able- 
bodied Iman’? means any male workman 
who is not incapable, by reason of age or 
mental or other infirmity or physical in- 
jury, of performing the work of a normally 
efficient workman. The Act also says that 
the expression ‘‘ workman” is to include 
boys, women, and girls. It provides that 
the Agricultural Wages Board which is to 
be set up shall, so far as practicable, 
secure for able-bodied men wages which, 
in the opinion of the Board, are adequate 
to promote efficiency and to enable a man 
in an ordinary case to maintain himself 
and his family in accordance with such 
standard of comfort as may be reasonable 
in relation to the nature of bis occupation. 
It would appear that the Act does not in- 
clude those men who are employed by 
private gentlemen to look after their gar- 
dens; but in any case to which it does 
apply the minimum wage of 25s. per week 
would include the value of any cottage or 
cottage and ground which forms part of 
the remuneration of the man employed.— 
BARRISTER, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 
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OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


In Bloom ApRIL 30TH.—Tufted Pansies (in 
variety), Campanula muralis, Viola gra- 
cilis, V. cornuta, V. rothomagensis, Litho- 
spermum Heavenly Blue, L. rosmarini- 
folium, Drabas (in variety), Morisia hypo- 
gaa, Alyosolis (in variety), Gentiana 
acaulis, Androsace Ohamajasme, Althio- 
nema <iberideum, Iberis (in variety), 
Hutchinsia alpina, Aubrietius (in variety), 
Arabis (double and single), Sazifrages (in 
variety), Omphalodes cappadocica, 0. 
verna, Auriculas (in variety), Potentilla 
ambigua, P. cinerea, Arenaria bdulearica, 
A. graminifolia, Sanguinaria canadensis, 
Anchusa myosotidiNora, Mertensia  vir- 
ginica, Pulmonarias (in variety), Physo- 
chlaina orientalis, Ohrysogonum virgin- 
ianum,  Arnebia  echioides, Cardamine 
digitata, Corydalis (in variety), Lychnis 
dioica rubra fi.-pl., L. alpina, Symphytum 
officinale, Alyssums (in variety), Ane- 
mones (in variety), Bellis Dresden China, 
Veronica filiformis, Phlox subulata (in 
variety), Polemonium flavum, P. grandi- 
florum, hardy Primulas (in variety), 
Pratia repens, Sedum acre aureum, Sol- 
danella montana, Polyanthuses (invariety), 
Sweet Violets (in variety), Primroses, 
Grape Hyacinths, Fritillaria Meleagris 
(in variety), F. imperialis, Orobus vernus 
roseus, Polygala Chameabuxus (in variety), 
Periwinkles (in variety), Oheiranthus 
Harpur Orewe, C. Allioni, Epimediums (in 
variety), Tulips (many species and varie- 
ties), Narcissi (in variety), Oaltha poly- 
petala, Aponogeton (Water Hawthorn), 
Hricas (in variety), Rhododendron cilia- 
tum, Rk. racemosum, Andromedas “(in 
variety), Osmanthus Delavayi, Daphnes 
(in variety), Choisya ternata, Viburnum 
Carlesi, V. rhytidophyllum, V.. utile, 
Rubus spectabilis, Ghent Azaleas, Ber- 
beris (in great variety), Exochorda grandi- 
flora, Spirea arguta, S. confusa, Phillyrea 
Vilmoriniana, Alnus cordifolia, Pyrus 
Malus (in variety), Kerria japonica, 
Prunus (in variety), double Gorse, Azara 
microphylla, Oydonias (in. variety), 
Drimys aromatica, Ribes (in variety), 
Ereilla volubilis, Leiophyllum busxifolium, 
Grevillea sulphurea, Amelanchier  cana- 
densis. 

THE WEEK’S woRK.—High north-east 
winds have dried the surface-soil \ very 
quickly, causing it to become caked. All 
beds and borders should have the surface- 
soil stirred as frequently as possible to 
promote a fine tilth. Many plants in the 
rock garden, especially those recently put 
out, require watering almost daily. Dur- 
ing cold weather watering «is best done in 
the morning. 

WALLFLOWERS.—The present is the best 
time to sow seeds of these. The seeds are 
often sown too late (in June and July). 
The Wallflower requires a long season to 
develop into a sturdy, bushy plant that 
will stand the winter. i 
plants are injured by sharp frosts follow- 
ing much wet in winter, this often result- 
ing from sowing the seeds too late. Sow 
thinly in drills 6 inches apart, and as soou 
as the plants are large enough prick them 
out in an open situation in rows 1 foot 
apart and 9 inches between the plants. 
Pinch off the tap-roots as this induces 
them to form fibrous roots near the sur- 
face. If time and space can be afforded, 
they well repay for transplanting a second 
time early in September, as extra sturdy 
plants are then produced with fibrous 
roots that can be lifted with the soil ad- 
hering to them for planting in their flower- 
ing quarters early in November. 

PRIMROSES.—In some gardens it is 
necessary to divide and replant these every 
second year in order to obtain the best 
results. The best time to do this is 
directly the flowers are over. In planting, 
set the divided portions rather deeper than 
were the old plants. All the attention 
they will require consists in watering 
freely in dry weather. Polyanthuses 
raised from seed sown in boxes are now 
ready for pricking out into nursery beds 
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on a shaded border. A batch of Per- 
petual-flowering Carnations that has been 
flowering indoors all the winter and early 
spring will be planted out on a well pre- 
pared border. tek they will continue to 
flower all the summer and make good 
growths for propagating in September. 

Rosrs.—It is necessary to keep a sharp 
look out for maggot~and aphis, as the 
plants need close attention to keep them 
free of these pests, which if neglected 
quickly cripple the most promising buds 
and shoots. Aphis is quickly checked by 
syringing with Quassia extract some time 
during the afternoon. In dealing with the 
maggots, the best plan is to give the 
curled leaves a gentle squeeze with the 
finger and thumb, after which syringe with 
the above-mentioned insecticide. 

F. W. Gator: 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN -COUNTIES. 

Wallflowers.—No garden should be with- 
out a good number of plants of these of 
both the single and double varieties. Of 
the former, many different shades as well 
as distinct colours are to be had, the 
majority of which come true from seed. 
These remarks apply more particularly to 
varieties which attain a height of from 
1 foot to 14 feet or so. Among the dwarf 
kinds, the variety of colours is less 
numerous, but all are worth growing, as 
they form edgings to the taller kinds when 
the latter are used for the filling of borders 
and beds. They are also eligible for the 
last-named purpose if used alone. That 
the plants may be strong and. bushy by 
planting-time—i.e., next autumn—it is 
important that the seed be sown now. 
This is best done on a border in the open, 
the soil of which should be in good heart 
from having been well manured last year. 
Sow the seed thinly in shallow drills 
drawn 1 foot apart. The soil should be 
made moderately firm and raked down to 
a fine condition beforehand. ‘In the 
event of dry weather prevailing while the 
seedlings are coming up, keep the soil 
moist, otherwise they may be preyed on by 
the Turnip flea and beetle and destroyed. 
Keep a sharp look out for slugs, using soot 
or hme to dress the ground with between 
the rows as preventives. 

Sweet Williams.—These, like the fore- 
going, need to be of good size when finally 
planted in autumn. Seed should, there- 
fore, be sown thinly now _in boxes and 
raised in a cold frame, or, if a large 
number of plants is required, sown in a 
bed of prepared soil made up in a one-light 
frame. In either case, the plants when of 
sufficient size should be pricked off into 
a border out doors in rows 1 foot asunder 
with a distance of 9 inches between the 
plants. The self-coloured varieties are 
valuable for the filling of beds and group- 
ing in mixed borders. 

Canterbury Bells.—These create a fine 
display in beds and borders, especially 
when planted in good, bold Erpues They 
are also extremely effective planted in 
Grass in the wild garden; the single varie- 
ties being best for this purpose. They 
are also valuable when grown in pots for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration in 
spring. Seed of both the single and cup- 
and-saucer. varieties should sown at 
once in pans or boxes and stood in a pit 
or frame. When the plants are large 
enough treat them the same as Sweet 
Williams. 

Primula sinensis.—If plants are re- 

uired to bloom early next winter seed 
should be sown at once. The sowing 
should be carefully done, either in pans or 
pots, and, after filling them with the need- 
ful compost, immerse the receptacles for 
ten minutes or so in a bucket or tank, and 
let them drain for an hour before sowing 
the seed. Sow thinly and lightly cover 
with sand or very sandy compost. The 
raising may be carried out either in a 
warm greenhouse or vinery. A sowing of 
the stellata varieties may be made at the 
same time. 

Cinerarias.—Seed of the large-flowered, 
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as well as of the stellata varieties should 
be sown at once to afford plants for bloom- 
ing next winter. Sowing is best done 
under the same conditions as Primulas ; 
but as soon as the plants break through 
the soil move the pots or pans to a coo ro} 
place and near the light to induce sturdy 
growth. A further and final sowin 

should take place of both Primulas an 

Cinerarias towards the end of the month. 

Cyclamens.—Seedlings obtained from 
the sowing made last October should have 
formed a sufficiency of roots to allow of 
the plants being moved to a cooler house 
and where they can be stood on a stage 
covered with ashes. The temperature re- 
quisite for their well-being is from 57 degs. 
to 60 degs., and the plants should be 
shaded in bright weather. Until ‘genial, 
warm weather sets in no side ventilation. 
is needed, admitting air only when neces- 
sary from the top. Dew the foliage over 
once or twice on bright days; examine it 
frequently, and vaporise at once should 
the slightest trace of thrip be found. Be- 
fore the pots become too full of roots shift 
them into the pots in which they are to 
bloom, using those 7 inches in diameter 
for the strongest plants and 6 inches for 
the smaller examples. 

French Beans.—A good sowing of an 
early variety may now be made on a warm 
border, in rows 18 inches apart if a dwarf, 
compact variety is selected, and 2 feet for 
one of taller and more spreading growth. 
Of the former, Ne Plus Ultra and Super- 
lative are good kinds for present sowing, 
while Magnum Bonum and Canadian 
Wonder are equally good among the taller 
kinds. 

Broad Beans.—A final sowing of these 
should be made, selecting the green- 
seeded Broad Windsor for the purpose. A 
somewhat shady position will tend to pro- 
long the supply should the season prove 
a hot and dry one. 

Chicory and Endive.—Sow the main crop 
of the former now under the same con- 
ditions as Pia gkgyar, named for an earlier 
sowing, Iso sow a small quantity of. 
Batavian and Green Curled Endive for use 
where these are in early demand for salads 
and other purposes. 

Autumn-sown Onions.—To encourage 
the plants to make free growth hoe the 
soil frequently between the rows after 
strewing a little soot or a suitable ferti- 
liser on the surface. 

Spring Onions and Parsnips.—Ply the 
Dutch or draw hoe in dry weather to pro- 
mote quick growth and keep weeds under, 
but care must be taken not to loosen the 
young plants. A sprinkling of soot will 
be beneficial in both cases, but if it is at 
all fresh do not let it come into contact 
with the leaves of the plants. 

Flower garden.’— As  early-flowering 
Tulips and spring-flowering plants get past 
their best they should be lifted, and such 
as are required for another season planted 
out in the reserve garden or on borders 
set apart for this purpose. Daisies, 
double and single flowered white Arabis, 
Aubrietias in variety, Primroses, and 
Polyanthuses are the better for being 
divided, and this should be done before 
the planting takes place. This should be 
carefully done, and a good watering given, 
which attention should be continued as. 
often as occasion may call for afterwards. 
With regard to Tulips and Narcissi, ete., 
they should be carefully lifted and laid in 
shallow trenches with the tops laid in one 
direction and covered with a few inches of 
soil to enable them to ripen their growth 
and for the bulbs to become matured. 
The beds thus left vacant should then be | 
prepared for their summer occupants by © 
being dug, first manuring such as may 
need it or according to the requirements 
of the plants it is the intention to set out 
in them. The manure used should be in a 
thoroughly décayed state. For Calceo- 
larias it is a good plan to also add a fair 
proportion of new loam, and if this is of a 
heavy nature all the better, as they like 
a moisture-holding soil. Beds intended 
for Asters, Zinnias, Ten-week and East ‘ 
Lothian Stocks should be prepared on the = 
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same principle when the staple is poor and 
light. If well hardened, Lothian Stocks 
may be planted as soon as the soil has had 
time to settle. Antirrhinums may also be 
got out if they have been exposed to the 
elements for the past week or so. If a 
border can be spared, a charming effect 
can be produced by a careful disposition 
and blending of the beautiful colours 
available in both the tall and intermediate 
varieties. The plants should be set out 
not less than 1 foot apart each way, so 
that each may develop and become a 
bushy, well-grown specimen. A. W. 





. MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Fruit-houses.—The month of April has 
been very dull, and as I write there are no 
signs of improvement, the weather being 
not only dull, but very cold for the time 
of year. This is all against indoor fruit 
growing, where things once started must 
be kept moving. To keep the foliage of 
Vines and Peaches of the right texture 
under such circumstances taxes the re- 
sources of the grower, as it is only by con- 
stant attention to the ventilation and the 
firing that it can be done. Special atten- 
tion must be paid to the setting of Grapes, 
and the daily distribution of the pollen 
must not cease until the last of the flowers 
have opened and are ready for setting. 
The break up of a spell of very dull 
weather is # critical time, and the effects 
of the first bright sunshine will probably 
cause Vine and other foliage to flag, espe- 
cially where root-action is not vigorous. 
If the flagging is *very severe it may be 
found necessary to shade, but I do not 
recommend that this should be of a per- 
manent nature. A little thin limewash 
mixed with milk and applied very lightly 
with a syringe is about the best thing that 
can be used, as it wears off gradually, and 
can easily be renewed if necessary. 


Strawberries are looking remarkably. 


well. Established plants will now be 
benefited by the application of liquid 
manure, especially if the soil is poor. The 
flower-trusses now appearing will be 
strengthened, and the growth of the fruits 
accelerated. If not already done, the 
mulching of the beds should not be de- 
layed much longer. There is 
better than long stable litter to keep the 
fruits clean. Before the litter is placed 
round the plants the ground should be 
hoed and weeds removed from among the 
crowns. By mulching now the manurial 
properties will be washed down to the 
roots by the rain and the straw made 
sweet and clean before the fruits appear. 
I have sometimes seen the Grass mowings 
used for mulching, but my experience is 


that nothing is more unsuited for the pur- 


pose, as it invariably gets into a messy 
condition, and is bad for the fruit, to 
which it sticks and renders unsightly. In 
addition to this, it is the sort of thing in 
which the tiny slugs and other insects 
which affect the Strawberries delight, con- 
sequently, the crop is to a great extent 
ruined by them. When applying © the 
stable-litter mulch see that it is packed 
around each plant in sucha way that the 
leayes are not buried nor the flower-stems 
crippled. Finish off neatly with a level 
surface. I have for several years crown 
a few Strawberries on an early border as 
annuals. One of the advantages is that 
the plants may be set out thickly, and if 
need be a goodly number of them may be 
covered with any spare lights that may 
be at hand. By so doing, the crop may be 
hastened by several days, and, in addition 
to this, the first flowers which open, and 
which should give the finest fruits, are 
preserved from the effects of frosty nights. 
In its early stages the Strawberry is one 
of the tenderest of our outdoor fruits, and 
the blossom is not safe from any frost 
which exceeds 6 degs., so that if no pro- 
tection is: given plants growing in posi- 
tions which forward their growth and 
bring them into bloom before their normal 
season, collapse is certain to occur in some 
seasons. A few rails set upon pots at the 
back and front of’the border will be all 


_ that is necessary to support the lights. 


nothing 
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Asparagus is now coming up strongly 
and promises to be both plentiful and 
good. The cutting of Asparagus requires 
great care, otherwise a large number of 
the heads not yet through the soil will be 
spoilt with the knife. The soil should be 
drawn back from the shoot to be cut, pre- 

aratory to working the knife carefully 
own to its base, so as not to injure any 
of the undeveloped surrounding growths. 
Opinions vary as to the advisability of 
leaving the weakly growths uncut. I pre- 
fer to cut everything while the season 
lasts—up to about the middle of June— 
and subsequently to allow strong shoots 
only to develop. Strong top-growths lay 
the foundation of fine crowns for next 
season, and the timely removal of ail 
weakly shoots on established plants is one 
important detail in the cultivation of the 
finest and best Asparagus. Asparagus 
should be cut before the heads are much 
run out, and the greater the length of 
blanched stem the better they are. The 
earliest plantations of 

Potatoes on warm borders are pushing 
through the soil, and require protection 
from frost. The soil has been drawn up 
to the stems of the plants anda quantity of 
protecting material is at hand. No over- 
head covering should be allowed to remain 
on during the day, even though its re- 
moval involves a little extra labour. The 
earliest Potatoes in pits are yielding good 
crops. They are ventilated freely, remoy- 
ing the lights entirely on fine mornings, 
and replacing them at night. A further 
sowing of Broad Beans has been made/to 
furnish a late supply. This sowing was 
made on ground of a retentive nature that 
was well trenched and manured, so that 
the plants might be able to withstand 
drought and heat. Onions for pickling 
have been sown on firm, poor soil, as if 
sown in rich land, the bulbs grow too 
large. Sowings of Turnips will now be 
made at fortnightly intervals till the 
middle of August. The plants must be 
thinned in good time to a distance of 
6 inches apart. Particular attention is 

aid to the early sowings in the way of 
Eeadiant hoeings between the rows and 
dusting the plants with fresh soot and 
wood ashes in the early morning as a pre- 
caution against fly. 

Cauliflowers.—Continue to plant out 
successional batches on _ well-prepared 
ground, making the plants quite firm. If 
the weather is dry, give each plant a good 
soaking of water. The main batch of 

Celery is now ready for pricking out 
into skeleton frames, allowing a distance 
of 4 inches between the plants, so that 
each may be lifted with a ball of soil at 
the time of transplanting. 

Celeriac has been well hardened, and 
will now be planted out on ground which 
has been given a dusting of farmyard 
manure. the plants require plenty of 
room to develop, and a plentiful supply of 
water in dry weather. 

Sweet Corn.—for an early supply the 
seeds have been sown singly in pots of 
loamy soil and placed in a temperature of 
55. degs. to germinate. These will be 
grown on under glass till the end of May, 
when, after having been hardened off, 
they will be planted 2 feet apart in a warm 
part of the garden. For a successional 
supply a sowing will be made in the open 
air as soon as the ground has become 
somewhat warmed and there is no longer 
any danger of frost. When the plants 
commence to grow the surface of the 
ground should be occasionally stirred with 
a hoe and water afforded in ee ese: 





SCOTLAND. 

Hardy-flower borders.—Where — hardy- 
flower borders are extensive it is a good 
plan when the weather is dry to push on 
the initial cleaning and the staking of the 
plants. When carefully done about this 
time the work during the remainder of 
the season is comparatively easy, and con- 
sists. chiefly in timeously securing the 
plants to their supports and hoeing at 
intervals to keep down weeds. During 
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the week great progress has been made in 
this direction. In ¢ eaning, the number of 
self-sown seedlings of the various Michael- 
mas Daisies is very noticeable. In the 
neighbourhood .of some of the stools seed- 
lings have appeared by the hundred, but, 
despite all temptations to the contrary, 
these are rigidly destroyed. The chances 
are that none of these seedlings is worth 
retaining, previous experiences of stray 
plants which had escaped the hoe proving 
that the seedlings (generally) are far in- 
ferior to the parent. In the course of 
cleaning it was found that Kniphofias have 
im some cases suffered considerably from 
the erratic winter. The crowns are all 
right, but, whereas in ordinary winters the 
foliage remains unscathed and green, it is” 
during the present spring very weather- 
beaten and in some cases quite dead. <A 
neighbour told me that the same thing 
has happened in the gardens of which he 
has charge, and that a few of the clumps 
are dead. 

Early Potatoes must never be allowed to 
suffer from frost. It takes but a few de- 
grees to do harm, and when damaged in 
this way recovery is slow, and the crop 
inferior alike in bulk and in quality. The 
easiest way to keep frost at bay when the 
haulm is not very far advanced is to draw 
a little soil over it; but when it is too 
high to permit of that being done, Spruce 
branches, old mats, or anything which may 
be at hand ought to be utilised in order to 
prevent this useful crop from being set 
back. As soon as sufficient progress has 
been made the fork ought to be got to 
work between the lines, a dressing of 
chemical fertiliser applied, and moulding- 
up completed. 

Early Cabbages are making good pro- 
gress, and to assist them as much as pos- 
sible a dressing of fertiliser has been 
given, this being well hoed in. The value 
of such a dressing is obvious after a 
shower of rain followed by a spell of genial 
weather. Successional plantings are 
being made as necessary in well-enriched, 
firm ground. The Cabbage family gener- 


‘ally does not. like a loose root-run, and to 


insufficient firming of the roots may be 
traced many of the failures of which we 
hear from time to time. ; 
Asparagus.—When cutting begins in 
earnest, all growths, large and small alike, 
ought to be kept cut regularly till cutting 
ceases. The thin shoots may be used in 
soups or for flavouring; but, in any case, 
they should not be permitted to grow. 
Asparagus beds at times are apt to be 
weedy, but if the hoe is used diligently 
and carefully when the weeds are in a 
seedling state the beds never give so much 
trouble as when the weeds are allowed to 
make headway. : 
Successional crops of all kinds of veget- 
ables likely to be in request ought to be 
sown at regular intervals, marking the 
date of each sowing on the label. This 
will ensure that the correct intervals are 
maintained. ; 
Herb border.—Growth among all kinds 
of herbs is now advancing, and if the 
border has not hitherto been given the 
usual spring cleaning this is a good time 
at which to attend to it. Make sure that 
there will be a sufficiency of Thyme, Mar- 
joram, Basil, Tarragon, Chervil, Fennel, 
and the seasoning herbs generally. The 
medicinal herbs are never so much in re- 
quest as those used for cooking. 
Raspberries.—In cleaning down the 
plantations of Raspberry canes at this 
time it will be noticed that the young 
suckers for next year’s canes are begin- 
ning to make headway. There is nothing 
gained by leaving too many of these— 
rather the reverse, as a matter of fact— 
so when cleaning, let the weakest and the 
worst placed be removed. Some chop 
these over with the hoe—the quickest way, 
no doubt; but, even at the greater expen- 
diture of time, I prefer to uproot these. 
If these canes are grasped just above the 
ground-level, it will be found that they 
ean be drawn quite easily and quite 
cleanly without doing any harm to those 
in their immediate neighbourhood. A 
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look out, in infested districts, should be 
kept for the larve of the Raspberry-moth 
(Lampronia rubella). ‘ 

Frames, etc.—There is a continual 
stream of stuff of one kind and another 
passing through frames at this time. 
Onions raised in heat and grown in a bed 
in pits will be succeeded by Celery seed- 
lings, which, in turn, will be replaced by 
Cucumbers. Tufted Pansies now planted 
out, meantime, into Celery trenches have 
been succeeded by hardy and half-hardy 
annuals for transplanting by-and-bye. 
sufficient number of border Chrysanthe- 
mums having been secured, the old stools 
have been cleared out of the frame and re- 
nlaced by seedlings of Stocks, Asters, 
farigolds, and Antirrhinums. In fact, 
no one can very well have too many 
frames, whether cold frames or heated 
pits, and just at this season they are espe- 
cially valuable. 

Melons.—Anticipating the time when 
Chrysanthemums may safely be placed 
out-of-doors and the pits used for Melon 
crowing, a good panful of seeds has been 
sown. The seedlings will be potted off 
separately as soon as they show the first 
rough leaf, and until germination takes 
place the seeds will receive no water. To 
keep the soil moist a sheet of glass, ob- 
secured by whitewash, covers the pan. 


General work under glass includes 
routine watering, ventilation, and the 


usual details of current work. The days 
when ‘the glass’? was the be-all and end- 
all of the garden have meantime gone ; and 
it is very instructive to many of us to find 
that with vastly less work the results are 
not so very noticeably inferior, whether in 
plant houses or in fruit houses. 
W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





NATIONAL AURICULA AND PRIMULA 

SOCIETY—SOUTHERN SHCTION. 
. APRIL 28RD, 1918. 
Tue forty-second annual exhibition of this 
society, held at the Scottish Drill Hall, 
Westminster, in conjunction with. the 
fortnightly meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, was probably one of the 
smallest on record. The larger classes, 
indeed, were unrepresented, and compe- 
tition in some others nil. ‘Phese things 
notwithstanding, there were some good 
flowers staged. 

Mr. J. T. Bennett Poe, 29, Ashley Place, 
was the only exhibitor. of two Auriculas, 
gaining first prize with Olympus and 
Harrison Weir. This exhibitor alone 
entered for six alpine Auriculas, secur- 
ing first prize with a good set, comprising 
Golden Dustman, J. T. Bennett Pot, Rosy 
Morn, Duke of York, Argus, and Dean 
Hole. For four alpines, Mr. J. L. Gibson, 
Belmont, Surrey, was first with a moder- 
ately good set, followed by Mr. J. T. Ben- 
nett Pot, whose Jack Parton was in 
capital form. For a_ single specimen 
alpine Auricula with golden centre, Mr. 
J. T. Bennett Po® took both first and 
second prizes, showing Dean Hole in each 
ease. 

Mr. J. L. Gibson staged the only grey- 
edged Auricula, showing Marmion in good 
form and taking first prize. This exhi- 
bitor was also first for four show varie- 
ties and six fancy Auriculas, having Kate 
Nickleby, Great Warley, and others. Mr. 
tibson also led in the class for six alpine 


Auriculas, his set comprising Mrs. J. 
Douglas, J. T. Bennett Poe, Phyllis 
Douglas, Olaude Halero, and _ Prime 
Minister. The names were very badly dis- 
played. Mr. H. M. Mason, Banstead, was 
second. In the Primula classes Mr. G. W. 


Miller, Wisbech was alone, securing first 
prize for a group of species and varie- 
ties, for twelve Polyanthus (fancy), single 
specimen .Polyanthus, twelve Primroses 
(single), and six Primroses (double). 
They were certainly a bright and effec- 
tive lot. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Unsatisfactory border (7’.).—The fact 
that the border you allude to is shaded by 
high walls is sufficient to account for the 
condition of the soil. It would be a most un- 
suitable position for growing Violets in- 
tended for subsequent frame culture, as 
they require sunlight to render them 
vigorous and free-flowering. 

Plants damping (C’.).—We assume from 
the appearance of your seedling Balsam 
and Tomato plants that their stems have 
been greatly weakened by being kept so 
far from the glass. Your Tomato plant 
stems are 5 inches long, and it is no 
wonder thus drawn up so weakly that they 
have withered or damped. We see no 
reason whatever to blame the soil; but you 
should sow seeds of both descriptions of 
plants at once again, and then, with 
warmer weather and more light, producing 
stronger and quicker growth, you should 
have far better results. Stand the plants, 
so soon as they are well through the soil, 
on a shelf or somewhere as near the glass 
as you possibly can. ‘It is probable that 
you will then have no cause to complain 
of damping, Give the pots plenty of 
eee and add sharp white sand to the 
soil. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Making a peat bed for Rhododendrons 
(Inquirer).—You should excavate the bed 
quite 2 feet 6 inches deep for your Rhodo- 
dendrons, and then fill in with peat and 
leaf-mould, or with peat alone. In many 
places Rhododendrons do well in loam, but 
they neyer thrive in a soil containing lime, 
so that unless you can be certain that the 
soil is free from this constituent it is 
hazardous to use loam. October is a good 
month to plant Rhododendrons, and the 
earlier in the month the better, as they 
then get established in the fresh soil before 
the roots become dormant for the winter. 


Pruning shrubs (8. W.).—Usually Rho- 
dodendrons and Azaleas outdoors are 
pruned so soon as the bloom is over, curt- 
ting hard back all the longest branches, 
and leaving the smaller ones to make a 
face to the shrubs. Later new shoots 
break out from the hard-cut branches ; 
but, of course, such shoots could not carry 
bloom the following season. Usually 
these shrubs want to be planted where 
they can have plenty of room to spread. 
When they have to be pruned it is best 
done hard, then they may be left again for 
several years. 

Forsythias, pruning (2. N. Ferrall).— 
Any necessary pruning should be done 
directly the flowering is over, thinning out 
the old and exhausted wood and cutting 
the strong shoots back to three or four 
eyes. These will in their turn push out 
vigorous shoots, which will form the 
flowering branches next year. The Forsy- 
thias are easily increased from cuttings of 
the soft wood put in during July and 
August. These, if put into pots and stood 
in a close frame, which should be shaded 
when the sun is strong, soon root, and in 
eighteen months form strong plants that 
may be put into their permanent positions. 

Deutzia gracilis (#7.).—If, as a result. of 
cutting hard down your plants of Deutzia, 
you induce strong young shoots to break 
up, these will during the summer make 


hard wood, and flower freely next year, the 


tops being a little cut back. Strength of 
erowth depends on treatment. Perhaps 
your plants ave in poor soil, and want to 
be turned out, have the balls rubbed down, 
and be repotted in good soil. Perhaps 
watering them as they are with liquid- 
manure once a week would greatly help 
them. Certainly they seem to need some 
feeding. With respect to your Asparagus 
plumosus that is affected with scale, get 
strong soapy water and a soft, brush, lay 
the plant on its side on a table, then com- 
mence at the bottom and well wash the 
erowths, afterwards doing so with clean 
pete Large plants bear dividing very 
well. 














Plants can also be raised from seed. 
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4 FRUIT. 

Stopping Vine-shoots or laterals (77 2 i 
Where the spurs on Vines are rather close 
together only one shoot should be left on 
each, and this, of course, should be the 
strongest and best placed one; the others 
should be removed. When SOne the 
shoots the proper way is, where the shoot 
or lateral shows, as is often the case, more 
than one bunch, to select the best bunch, 
cutting the other or others off, and then 

inching out the point of the shoot two 
eaves beyond the bunch that is left. A 
safe rule in cropping Vines, generally 
speaking, is to leave one shoot to each 
spur and one bunch on it. In cases where 
the spurs are overcrowded then the 
number of bunches may require to be still 
more reduced. The great point to aim at 
is under rather than overcropping, as that 
ensures fine fruit, and the Vines will re- 
main for years. in good bearing order. 
You ought to get a copy of ‘ Vines and 
Vine Culture,’ price 5s. 6d., post free, 
from this office. : 

VEGETABLES, 

Asparagus plants (7.).—It is not yet 
too late to either sow Asparagus seed or 
to obtain yearling roots and plant them 
to make a permanent plantation. Really, 
it will be wise to do both at once. You 
can purchase seed from a seedsman. 
Have the ground to be sown well manured 
and deeply dug. ‘Then draw shallow drills 
12 inches apart, and sow the seed thinly. 

hen the seedlings are up thin out to 

inches apart. Keep the hoe going 
amongst them, and in July, if the weather 
becomes hot, a thin dressing of salt may be 
given and hoed in. From such a sowing 
ao0d, strong roots can be obtained for 
planting next spring. Generally, we 
prefer for planting good yearling roots to 
vhose that are two years old. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wireworms and Potatoes (2.). — It 


would have been better, in working your 
new garden soil, previously pasture, had 


you buried the turf 15 inches deep.  Wire-. 
worm always abounds freely in old 


pasture, and when the turf was buried it. 

would have done great good to have strewn 

over it, before adding the soil to each 

trench, some gas-lime. However, you can- 

not now apply that, and your best course 

will be to smother the ground thickly with 

soot, and then, as you plant Potatoes, fork » 
it in. No doubt you will find many of the 

tubers eaten into by the wireworms when 

you lift the crop in the autumn, . Tn_hift- 

ing watch for the insects and pick up all’ 
you can then. Also, in October, give a dress- 

ing of gas-lime, at the rate of 2 bushels to 

3 rods of ground, let it lie exposed for six _ 
weeks, then dig it in. That should do the 

ground great good. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


J. A.—The only way to get rid of the 
Plantains is to spud them out. A, ALS. 
—Sulphate of ammonia will answer the 
purpose. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—G. Strickland.— 
Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens- 
canis). Redlynch.—Impossible to name 
from the poor specimen you send us.— 
Miss Ramsden.—Veronica Hulkeana. 

Book received.—‘‘ Allotments for All,” — 
by Gerald W. Butcher, George Allen and 
Unwin, Id, 40, Museum-street, W.C. 1. 
2s. net. . 

















Wood ashes for washing.—The poorer 
people find the increased price of soap a- 
creat hardship, and, on thinking the 
matter over, | seem to have some vague | 
idea that wood ashes can be used for doing 
the washing. it occurred to me that you, 
an authority upon wood fires, would prob-, 
ably know. about the‘ process. (if such 
exists), and be able to describe it in Gar- 
prENING. J, and I am sure many. others, 
would be most grateful for your advice on 
the subject._(Mrs.) Nora Luoy. 


[Will any reader. kindly reply ?—Ep.] 


- 
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OUTCAST APPLES. 
THERE is a Movement in trade circles to- 
wards a drastic cutting down of the 
number of Apples that appear in modern 


- catalogues, and one cannot but have con- 


- 


siderable sympathy with such a proposal. 
Nearly everyone will agree that there are 
far too many varieties in cultivation, and 
many sorts could be very profitably dis- 
pensed with. It will be a very difficult 
matter, however, to say ‘which sorts 


Should be disearded and which should not. 


It is well known that in many districts 
you find a variety or varieties which 
thrive well and fruit abundantly; and in 
another district these same kinds are 
failures. I am not prepared to say here 
how far the influence of the stock—or 
root-system—is to blame for this varia- 
tion ; but it certainly has a bearing on the 
subject. It is all very well to say that 
those old kinds—and the fact remains that 
they are old kinds—are obsolete, that they 
have been superseded by néwer sorts, and 
that the district which so persistently re- 
tains them is some sleepy hollow, wholly 
out of touch with modern progress. That 
is not the case. There is a wide and ever- 
extending interest in the cultivation ‘of 
‘the Apple, and enthusiasts are continually 
experimenting with new introductions. 
‘The reports from many interested growers 
over a very wide area show a great differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to what are the 
best varieties, and this diversity is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the case of those 
sorts termed ‘‘ cooking varieties.’’ 

We are told with increasing emphasis 
that Cox’s Orange Pippin is the finest 
British dessert Apple. I humbly venture 
to make the assertion that such advice— 
especially when it is unqualified, as it very 
often is—has done untold injury to the 
cultivation of the Apple. No doubt, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin—off certain soils—is un- 
questionably a fine fruit. But how many 
can. grow it satisfactorily? I hope for the 
eredit of British pomology that this fruit 
is not the end-all and be-all of the Apple. 
Granted its excellence in some districts, 
in others—many others—it is hopeless. 
Most advocates for the creation of a list 
of outcast Apples include Gravenstein 
amongst the names of the hopeless. I 
venture to question the wisdom of this, 
and I should like to obtain the opinion of 
other growers. In-East Lothian Graven- 
stein is one of my finest Apples, superb in 
quality, abundant in a yearly supply of 
delicious fruits. What is there to beat it? 

In some of the old orchards in the 
famous Carse of Gowrie, Gravenstein, I 
am told, is a treat. At the great Fruit 
Conference held under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1888, this 
Apple is described in the report as: ‘ Very 
‘sweet, rich, early; finest quality; a very 
handsome -and  high-flavoured  Apple.”? 
That criticism, written thirty years ago, 
holds good to-day. John’ Scott, the 
eminent pomologist of Yeovil, in describ- 
ing this Apple half a century ago, wrote 
‘thus: ‘‘Of all the early Apples I know, 
there are none, to my mind, equal to this. 
All authorities agree about the excellence 
of this fine fruit; from the Northern 
States of Europe to the Southern States 
of America it holds rank as one of the 
finest Apples known.’”’? My experience of 
this variety agrees with that of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and Scott. 

Portobello. GEORGE M, Taytor, 





“we grow. 





» valuable.—W., Sussea. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tulips deep.—Mr. Jenkins is a bit too 
learned for me in his Tulip lore, and I will 
not venture to argue with him, but may 
state that of Gesner’s Tulip, of which I 
had at one time a good many, the only 
ones that live and bloom well are some 
that were left by accident in the soil 
rather deep—quite a foot down.—W. 


The Turban Buttercup.—As to Mr. 
Elliott’s note on p. 210, the main trouble is 
it is not hardy. I had a number of roots 
and they soon perished in my cool loam. 
I saw both the yellow and red forms wild 
often in the little Barley fields of the 
native cultivators not far from Alex- 
andria, and was amazed at their beauty— 
far higher than that of any of the genus 
Cool-house culture should be 
easy.. These wild kinds are the source of 
the double Persian and Turban Ranunculi 
cultivated for centuries by many who have 
never seen the wild plants. The late 
Canon Hllacombe, when told of their fine 
effect, did not easily agree as to their being 
the origin of the garden form.—W. 


Primuia Juliz.—Both Messrs. Stormonth 
and Son and Lissadell include two forms 
of P. Juliv in their lists of plants. The 
darker-flowered plant is much the better. 
Unfortunately, the type I have at present 
is the lighter form, and the flowers have 
suffered badly from bleaching during the 
extremely cold -weather we have had 
throughout April. A good-sized plant of 
the darker form, which I saw in flower in 
a friend’s garden (on May ist), was ex- 
tremely fine and had not suffered percepti- 
bly from being exposed to similar weather 
conditions. There is no question that it is 
much the better form to have.—T. A. L. 


The doub!e-flowered Apennina Anemone. 
—The longer I grow this the better I like 
it, but it needs a certain amount of culture 
to render it really effective. I find that a 
top-dressing of rotten manure put on in 
the winter makes all the difference in the 
size and form of the flowers, which are as 
double and as well-formed as those of the 
Daisy when the plants are well nourished. 
It is now (April 28th) in full beauty, and 
will last a fortnight longer, whereas the 
type is nearly over. I do not think that it 
is so well suited for growing under trees 
as the ordinary form. I have it in various 
positions, but it is certainly best in the 
open, the flower-stems being more rigid 
and the flowers have greater substance,— 
BYFLEET. 


Baby Blue Eyes.—This gem of the Cali- 
fornia flora has withstood the winter well 
and tried to flower through April, but the 
sun was not kind until the first day of 
May, when the effect was pretty over a 
bed of Tea Roses. We used to know it 
as Nemophila insignis, but its name now 
is N. Menziesii, as I find from Jepson’s 
“Flora of Western and Middle Cali- 
fornia.’’ In its own country it is frequent 
on moist, hilly soils, and also in the 
valleys, also in moist places, which may 
explain its thriving in our cool soils. Jt 
was sown in September, and formed, with 
its pretty leaves, a carpet over the bed all 
the winter and spring. A white form 
occurs here and there, and Jepson Says the 
Plant varies much. Annuals of much 
beauty of colour that face our winters are 








Andromeda japonica.—Something was 
said in these columns a few weeks ago re- 
garding the hardiness of this beautiful 
shrub and of its failure to bloom satisfac- 
torily in some places. Here it has just 
had most of its new growth cut back by 
frost, and if I am right in assuming that 
this new wood provides the buds for next 
spring’s flowers the explanation as to un- 
satisfactory blooming seems obvious. This 
year A. japonica made a wonderful show 
in this district, a bush in Mr. B. G. Bux- 
ton’s garden, about 5 feet high, being a 
glorious sight.—A, T. J., North Wales. 


Birds and fruit buds.—Mr. F. A. Dench 
(p. 207) asks if I have noticed that bull- 
finches and sparrows have left the fruit- 
buds alone this year, and wonders why it 
is. I am glad to say I have noticed it; 
there has been no trouble at all from bud- 
picking. I attribute this partly to the ab- 
sence of severe weather while the buds 
were developing, when they are usually 
attacked, but chiefly to the scarcity of 
birds. I have seen only two bullfinches all 
the winter, and birds of all kinds seem to 
be much less numerous than usual. I 
noticed a similar searcity last summer, and 
attribute it to the severe winter of 1916-17. 
We are suffering for it in another way, 
however—the prevalence of caterpillars.— 
E. M. B., Sussex. 


The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum). 
—A plant of this Daphne in full bloom has 
few rivals either in beauty or fragrance in 
the spring garden. Such a specimen I saw 
a few days ago in General Gough’s rock 
garden in the Vale of Conway. This plant 
was then so full of blossom that the shoots 
were literally borne down—a mound of un- 
broken pink. ‘The position of this shrub 
has much to do with its success. It likes 
being crowded among other plants, or, like 
the above-mentioned specimen, given the 
protection and company of rocks slightly 
higher than itself. Can anyone tell me 
the difference between D. Cneorum and D. 
Verloti?—A. T. J. 

[W. J. Bean; in “ Trees 
Hardy in the British 
D. ©. Verloti a distinct variety, the 
flowers being less numerous and _ less 
densely packed in the head.] 

Asplenium bulbiferum in Cork.—The 
climate in the south of Ireland is as mild 
as is that of a slightly-heated greenhouse 
in the north of England, as is witnessed 
by the growth in the open air of such 


Shrubs 
Isles,’’ considers 


and 





plants as Asplenium marinum, A. con- 
simile, Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, - and 
other tender subjects which invariably 


perish in severe winters in England, even 
when grown in unheated houses. I note 
your correspondent refers to 14 degs. of 
frost. This low temperature may have 
been recorded somewhere in the district, 
but I should be inclined to doubt its being 
in close proximity to an uninjured plant 
of Asplenium bulbiferum for any. appreci- 
able length of time. The temperature may 
possibly have just touched that low figure 
for an instant, but any protracted spell of 
14 degs. of frost would prove fatal to 
Asplenium bulbiferum.—H. STANSFIELD, 
Sale. 

Treatment of Daffodils.—I am rather 
surprised that it is suggested in GarpEn- 
ING that it is impolitie to disturb Daffodils 
after flowering. I have hundreds of them, 
and it is my favourite time for sorting, 
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dividing, and replanting. 
and most expensive I generally lift, and if 
division cannot be done I dig in fresh loam 
and leaf-mould and replace; this prevents 
deterioration. Also with their flowering 
still in one’s mind it is possible to arrange 
colours and heights so as to place them to 
the greatest advantage. They are thus 
never dried off—a tiresome, risky business. 
If the season is very dry IT water them 
when planted. Snowdrops I treat in the 
same way, preparing a large patch of 
ground under trees and putting each bulb 
in singly, and the result is a perfect car- 
pet of bloom. Crocuses the same. I press 
the bulbs tightly into the soil, and allow all 
leaves to lie on the ground, as they are 
brittle and easily snap, and they must be 
kept on to ensure success.—F’. I. CLARK, 
Snaith, S.0O., Yorkshire. 


The Seashore Daffodil (Narcissus cala- 
thinus).—-This scarce little gem is now in 
full bloom, its lovely, nodding, white 
flowers being in fine contrast to the glossy, 
dark-green, narrow foliage, spreading all 
over the ground, twisted in all forms like 
a corkserew, and entangled together. 
After forty years’ (success and failures) 
experience in growing the plant, I have 
found out the simplest mode of culture. 
I grow it now in pure yellow native sand, 
under big trees, amongst Grass and 
Snowdrops, where it is at home, making 
splendid colonies, each scape bearing one 
to five flowers. If not disturbed for years 
it improves every season. The fallen, dry 
leaves of the trees are a sufficient protec- 
tion against the sharpest frosts.—D. Gut- 
HENEUF, 49, Rue des. Vinaigriers, Paris. 


Darwin Tulips.—The Tulip season is 
with us again, and most of us, no doubt, 
will be making notes of specially fine varie- 
ties of the Darwin and other families. 
Clara Butt, grown in a mass, is very 
beautiful—indeed, masses of almost any 
variety are highly effective. But there are 
combinations of colours equally telling: 
Take, for example, a mixture of helio- 
tropes or mauves with a good pink, and it 
will be found that the result is nearly, if 
not quite, as good as the effect produced 
by groups of a single shade. I might in- 
stance several good combinations, notably 
that. fine sort Rev. H. Ewbank and 
Psyche, Nora Ware and Massenet, or Mark 
Twain and Loveliness. Apart from their 
highly ornamental value in the garden, 
very few flowers are so useful for cutting 
as Tulips. Their long stems and varied 
colours alike recommend them for this 
“purpose, and as one who has had in most 
seasons to send large quantities of cut 
bloom by rail and by post I can: speak 
highly of the travelling qualities of Tulips 
and of their duration on their arrival.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 


Caultheria Veitchiana.—About eleven 
years ago this attractive evergreen was 
introduced from China, Mr. BH. H. Wilson 
having collected seeds in Hupeh. At pre- 
sent it does not appear as if it will ever 
exceed a few inches in height. Jt, how- 
ever, spreads fairly rapidly, and forms a 
low, dense mass of short shoots bearing 
dark, evergreen leaves, which may be as 
much as 8 inches long and nearly 2 inches 
wide, the under-surfaces of the young 
leaves and the shoots being thickly 
covered by downy hairs. From the 
leathery texture of the leaves they are not 
easily injured, and retain.their rich shade 
throughout winter. The small, white 
flowers are borne in short, dense racemes, 
and are followed by blue fruits. It is a 
very desirable plant for a moist position 
in the rock garden, where, established in 
soil free from lime, it may be expected to 
flourish and form an interesting winter 
feature. Propagation can be effected by 


\ 
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detaching small, rooted sections from the 
main plant, while it can also be grown 
from seeds and from cuttings inserted in 
sandy peat in a close frame in July. 
Other low-growing species, such as G. 
trichophylla, G. nummularioides, and G. 
procumbens are also good sorts to plant 
among small stones in the rock garden, 
while the more vigorous G. Shallon is an 
excellent evergreen, 2 feet to 83 feet high, 
suitable for planting as an undergrowth 
in thin woods and plantations, also for 
positions in the garden not exposed to full 
sun.—D. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A PLANT COLLHOTOR IN CHINA. 
(Concluded from page 222.) 


Last week I was out for three days on a 
portion of the Range totally new to me. 
The first day we had a most exhausting 
climb of 6,000 feet to 7,000 feet, a steady 
grind from 6.30 a.m. till four in the after- 
noon, the last 2,000 feet up the faces of 
rugged limestone and slate cliffs, hand and 
foot work all the time, in drenching rain 
and blinding mists. Over that portion | 
had to dispense with boots, the going was 
so bad. This portion of the Mekong val- 
ley is excéptionally dry, rain possibly one 
day per week, but often not even that; but 
the slopes are so steep they do not retain 
the moisture. Consequently, there is a 
comparatively barren belt extending as 
high as 2,000 feet to 8,000 feet above river- 
level. The vegetation of this belt— is 
characteristic of the climate and soil— 
stunted trees and shrubs, mostly Conifers 
and Oaks—a more or less xerophytic her- 
baceous vegetation with great stretches of 
Bracken and coarse Grass. The lower belt 
of Pine forest is likewise very unproduc- 
tive, the only flowering shrubs a few 
gnarled specimens of R. Fortunei forma. 
Beyond that, from the base of the cliffs 
the Rhododendron belt is met, and such 
species as R. ixeuticum, floccigerum, and 
another akin to it, Wardi, hypolepidotum, 
ete., are abundant. I consider the last- 
named the most evil-smelling of all the 
glandular Rhododendrons. To brush one’s 
way through a thicket of it is a thing ever 
remembered. The odour is really sicken- 
ing. After surmounting the cliffs we were 
quickly on the real Alps, and camped:in a 
small enclosed valley with boggy meadow 
in the centre at about 12,000 feet to 13,000 
feet. A wilderness of Rhododendrons and 
many species of Primulas enclosed by 
jagged limestone spurs some 2,000 feet 


higher, the flanks of which were clothed 


with forests of Conifers, Abies sp. In the 
distant background the main peaks of the 
Range are much higher. The formation of 
the floor of the valley isa reddish, laminated 
slate, tilted to right angles, with much 
broken and crumbly surface exposed, and, 
as Il say, on this a wilderness of Rhodo- 
dendrons, the first I have seen not on lime- 
stone. So much for the Rhododendrons 
and limestone theory so far as this area is 
concerned. The valley is about 14 miles in 
length by fully 4 mile in breadth, and the 
whole extent of it is covered by dense 
growth of such species as R. sanguineum, 
saluenense, campylogynum, Forresti, and 
trichocladum, The opener situations were 
covered over to a depth of 14 feet to 23 feet, 
a perfectly enchanting tangle of foliage 
and bloom, whilst in the more sheltered 
corners, amongst seattered Conifers, on 
dry banks, and by little rills were such 
species as R. Rozeianum, ixeuticum, platy- 
phyllum, as well as several others unknown 
to me. 


RHODODENDRONS BOG PLANTsS.—Talk of 
Rhododendrons being bog plants! 
the boggiest place I’ve been in for many 


That is" 


days! ‘The soil overlying the red slate and 
forming the meadow, a sloppy black peat, 
slimy and greasy, with pot-holes I could 
not fathom with a 6-foot pole. All the 
Rhododendrons were in full flower, and IT 
have seldom seen anything to equal the 
display of colour, the masses of brilliant — 
scarlet blooms of R. sanguineum, the 
flaring magentas and Jakes of R. saluen- 
ense, the dark plum shades of R. campy- 
logynum, the cherry-red of the new form 
of R. Porresti, and the greeny-yellow of 
R. trichocladum, all distinet yet all blend- 
ing most delightfully. R. Roxeianum and 
ixeuticum haye white flowers spotted vivid 
crimson, with very bunchy and compact 
trusses; the latter has the best habit and 
is quite a handsome shrub. As already 
mentioned, occasional specimens are 
faintly washed rose, but the type is white. 
Another species seen has large foliage after 
the style of R. prestans and huge trusses 
of large rose-pink flowers—the rose-pink of 
Dicertra  spectabilis—in form resembling 
those of R. Beesianum. Another species 
of much the same size and habit has pale 
yellow fleshy blooms of the form of R. 
campanulatum. R. platyphyllum, a new 
species, found by Kingdon Ward in 1913, 
was abundant in every shade, from pure 
white to deep rose. Hven in heavy rain’ 
and mist it was a wonderful sight; how it 
whuld appear in sunshine I ean well 
imagine. On the open portions of the 
boggy slopes were many 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS in full bloom— 
Callianthemums, Anemones, Pedicularis, 
Swertias, Calthas, Gentians, a large white- 
flowered Pinguicula, and a_ particularly 
fine species of Diapensia, with large, 
fleshy, rose-pink flowers, produced so 
freely that, though some of the cushions 
were 18 inches in diameter, scarce a sign of 
foliage showed. A perfect mat of blossom. 
Of Primulas there were many. First the 
new ? omphalogramma, a plant of 9 inches 
to 14 inches in height, with large trumpet 
flowers of rich purple-blue lined white in- 
side, and with fringed corolla lobes. 
Primula brevifolia and P. amethystina, 
with their beautiful pendulous blooms of 
richest shades of purple-blue, were abun- 
dant, while the banks of the streams and 
rills were sheeted with the lovely yellow, 
orange-striped flowers, and bright green 
foliage of Primula serratifolia, perfectly 
foiled by clumps of the purple spikes of 
Primula muscarioides. Over all the opener 
spaces in patches and scattered masses, 
sufficiently abundant to give the surfaces a 
rosy-purple flush, was a new and very 
dwarf, form of Primula bella, with large 
blooms of a deep shade of purplé-lake and 
tiny Moss-like foliage. On the cliffs above 


a portion of the meadow I saw for the first_ 


time in flower Rhododendron proteoides. 
It is an attractive rock plant with large 
blooms of a creamy or canary-yellow, 
beautifully marbled deep crimson towards 
the base. Amongst the dwarf scrub was 
found a new a 


VACCINIUM, a shrub. of 6 inches to 18 
inches or even 2 feet, with large, ovoid, 
glossy, dark green, coriaceous leaves, and 
stumpy, curved, terminal racemes of fairly 
large, rosy-pink flowers. The interestingand 
new Vaccinium, V. modestum, was every- 
Where as an under shrub, and alse on the 
open turf and rock. The flowers are large, | 
dull crimson, tinged green, and not par- 
ticularly striking, though the fruits are, 
but the foliage is dense, of a most charm- 
ing light, Fern-like shade of green, as seen 
in the young foliage of our native Bilberry. 
Here and there were clumps of Polygonum 
polystachyum, with its large spikes of deep 
blood-crimson blooms, and everywhere 
amongst the dwarfer Rhododendrons and 
along the margins of the scrub were large 


-oroups of the beautiful Lily (Lilium aper- 
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tum var. tibeticum Fr.), with its shining 
dark chocolate-red nodding blooms, so 
abundant, indeed, their fragrance filled the 
air with sweetness. Another beauty, 
though scentless, showed in smaller num- 
bers in more sheltered situations, 

NOMOCHARIS PARDANTHINA ER. The 
fully-expanded large flowers of this species 
are most effective, being beautifully 
fringed with a silvery shining surface 
regularly spotted deep crimson. That is 
the type as seen on the Tali Range also, 
but there is another kindred plant here— 
both were collected on the Chungtien 
plateau in 1914 and introduced by me then, 
and may be seen at Edinburgh, where they 
flowered last season—not so tall nor so 
free-flowering, with coarser foliage and 
smaller blooms, not fringed, and suffused a 
dull purple-rose, with many minute crim- 
son spots at the base. It is, I now con- 
sider, quite distinct from N. pardanthina. 
A rarer plant than any, with its Heath- 
like blooms and foliage, is Diplarene multi- 
flora (Hook.), of which several groups were 
seen on the barer rock surfaces. 
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big trusses of large campanulate blooms of 
a most wonderful shade of plum-rose, with 
crimson markings and a deep crimson 
blotch at base. Even the dried specimens 
are a delight. GEORGE FORREST. 





A NEGLECTED BANK. 


OwinG to the absence of the gardener and 
his help many things have to take their 
chance, among them this bank of Azaleas, 
beneath which a bold Grape Hyacinth, 
the azure Windflower, and Triteleia uni- 
flora all have their way. The effect for 
a time was very good. 





MOVING HPPATICAS. 
I THINK ‘‘M. L. W.” (page 210) will sue- 
ceed with these if moving is done as soon 
as the spurs for the following year’s 
bloom have formed—i.e., in autumn. At 
any rate, that is what I do, and seldom 
have a failure. These pretty Anemones 


enjoy a fairly rich loam that is of a free | 


and open nature, for 


rooters. 


they are deep 


H. triloba seeds itself here in all | 
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Hqually important are such matters as 
dividing the plant, soil preparation, and 
position. ‘The first, indeed, is an essential 
in the case; transplanting big clumps in- 
tact is well nigh fatal to success, as wit- 
hess the decline of many fine plants so 
treated. Nurserymen, from the demand 
for plants, have of necessity to resort to 
periodical division and transplanting of 
much of their stock, and the object-lessons 
| accruing therefrom are both many and 
good. Moreover, it may be accepted 
generally that any subject possessed of 
| the crown density of the Hepatica will 
always repay for periodical division—say 
every third year. This is true, notwith- 
standing that plants under the most 
favourable conditions may go on and 
| flower well for years. When dividing, I 
_also make a point of shortening back the 
root-fibres to 6 inches or thereabouts. It 
| is better so—better than cramming them 
into a hole in a bunch to rot and probably 
contaminate many that would otherwise 
do well. As to 


SOIL PREPARATION, the plant is deep root- 











Muscari conicum, the Azure Blue Windflower, and the Star-fower (Triteleia uniflora ) 
: on Azalea bank. 


Owing to the nature of the weather | 
did not then have an opportunity to ex- 
plore the full extent of the valley or be- 
yond it. Therefore I write only of the 
spot where we camped. It rained in sheets 
all that night, all the next day and fellow- 
ing night, and when we set out on our re- 
turn journey it was raining as steadily, 
with clouds of driving mist half obscuring 
everything. When I left Lichiang some of 
my men came here by a different route vid 
the Yangtze valley, Wei Hsi, and the Li-ti- 
ping, to secure flowering specimens of 
species collected only in fruit in 1914, 
They also ascended a portion of the Kari 
Pass east of Yeh-chik, in this valley, and 
were most successful, bagging many good 
things, besides most of those they were 
instructed to secure. Of their lot the finest 
is Rhododendron glischrum, a shrub which, 
when it flowers at home, will cause a 
sensation. Mr. Williams has a stock of it 
from the 1914 seed I gathered. It is a 
magnificently-foliaged tree species, with 





manner of places, even coming up through 
creeping Ivy and other woodland herbage. 
A. T. J., N. Wales. 
— "*M. L. W.” (page 210) inquires as 
to the best time to do this, and the answer 
is as soon as flowering is over, or, if the 
permanent establishment is a matter of 
greater concern than a season’s flowering, 
then just inside its normal period. ‘This 
is not saying it may not be done at any 
other time, far from it. “‘M. L. W.,”’ 
however, asks for ‘‘the best time,’ and 
experience has proved the flowering period 
or thereabouts to be the best. ‘The 
Hepatica is not a subject that only roots 
periodically, as do some plants, rather is 
it both continuous and profuse. I long 
ago concluded that the early spring 
months were much the best for the work. 
Doing it at that time enables the plant 
to produce a maximum quantity of both 
leaves and root-fibres, plus fully-developed 
crowns, in its new station. But “ the best 
time’’ is but an item in the programme. 





ing, and in good material the roots may 
go down nearly 2 feet. In my experience 
the root-fibres ramify most freely in 
loams light to medium in texture; in 
closer, more clayey soils, -root-formation 
and activity are usually. less. Such as 
these would be benefited by a free addition 
of burnt clay, ballast, or limestone chip- 
pings. Almost a woodland subject, the 
plant revels in leafy material. Rich soils 
and those uniformly cool are much appre- 
ciated. In light loams year-old cow-dung 
is unequalled. Not grossly rich, its cool- 
ing nature and sponge-like character ap- 
pear to suit the Hepatica well. I used it 
without stint for years with the best re- 
sults. As to 

Position, shelter from biting north and 
east winds is good, and with the thin 
screening effect of near-by trees—not the 
shade of house or wall, through which 
neither a gleam of sunlight nor warmth can 
ever reach the plants—will suit all the 
triloba Hepaticas, with which one in- 
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cludes H. americana and H. acutiloba. 
For all these the soil conditions and shade 
mentioned do much to promote a nearly 


evergreen character—the surest sign of 


perfection. Often a clump may be quite 
evergreen sharing its lot with Ferns, and 
the lesson is worth learning. For H. 
angulosa the same degree of shade is less 
important; and, while not adverse to it, 
may be made happy in sun also if given 
generous treatment. The root stock, too, 
is different. 

“M. L. W.’’ need not fear failure on a 
steep bank if the conditions named can be 
more or less imitated, particularly those 
as to soil and shade. Hepaticas appear to 
revel in the companionship of other plants, 
whether of root or leaf, and, like the 
Primrose, are seen at their best amid such 
surroundings. When on level ground and 
leafless, as they would almost be sure to 
be, few things would appear so unhappy 
just as they invariably are when grown 
hear towns or in smoky districts. Given 
both the atmosphere and environmeat, the 
picture is made more natural and com- 
plete. Here, too, ““M. L. W.” may also 
find that seeds strewn in leafy material 
near the plants as soon as ripe may give 
the looked for results, even if not exactly 
Self-sown. Hepatica seeds are moderately 
heavy, and may fall into the tuft and be 
lost, whereas if distributed as suggested 
a different tale might presently be told. 


H. H: JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Increasing Fritillaria alba.x—How can I 
increase Fritillaria alba? I have had two 
bulbs side by side for several years; each 
has one lovely bloom annually, but never 
more.—RAVEN. 

[If you are referring to F. Meleagris 
alba, the only quick way would be by 
means of seeds; and, assuming your 
plants to be isolated, they should, if care- 
fully fertilised by hand, give a fair per- 
centage of the white-flowered variety. 
If they. are not isolated you had -better 
mark them for transplanting later, 
though if you covered them with fine 
muslin when in flower interference from 
insect agency would be avoided without 
running the risk of weakening them tem- 
porarily by moving them. Sow the seeds, 
shortly after they ripen, in sandy soil, 
and place in a cold frame. Increase by 
offsets is very slow.] 


Replanting Gladioli.imFor how many 
years in succession may the same Gladioli 
corms be successfully planted? They are 
lifted and dried every autumn.—Gracr 
GARDNER, Hassocks. 

[Provided you take the precaution to 
plant in a fresh position or soil each year, 
you may grow the corms for an almost in- 
definite -period-- with impunity. Much 
hinges, naturally, on the way they are 
grown, and in this connection a deeply 
cultivated, well-enriched soil with perfect 
drainage is a matter of import.-. Winter 
trenching and manuring, a cool, well-aired 
store for the-bulbs when dry, and early 
April planting when the soil is fairly dry 
are cultural items not to be lost sight of. 
As a-fresh corm is produced annually 
above the old one, the cultivator is dealing 
virtually with a new plant each year, 
though it may not be endowed with the 
vigour of a seedling flowering for the first 
time. You might raise seedlings for your- 
Self and note their increased vigour as 
against the others.] 


Tulips failing.—T have two beds of May- 
flowering Tulips, which have been planted 
three years without being taken up. Up 
to a fortnight ago they looked particularly 
well. Now the Tulips in ohne bed haye 
gone off and the leaves of the bulbs in the 


double varieties should 


other bed begin to look queer, I am send- 
ing some bulbs and leaves, and will be 
much obliged if I can be told the cause of 
their doing so. The soil is heavy, and the 
beds in a damp situation; but some 
Phloxes (perennial) planted in the same 
beds also look unhealthy, and they did well 
last year. Phloxes in two other beds near, 
with no Tulips in, look well. None of the 
beds was manured last year. Some Parrot 
Tulips on a border in another part of the 
arden also begin to look queer.—Mrs. 

EVERLEY LEEDS. 

[The direct causes of the failure are the 
heavy soil and the damp situation, the 
latter wholly unsuited to permanently 
planted Tulips. These bulbs are rarely a 
success when left in the soil from year 
to year, though occasionally in chalky 
loams where chalk also constitutes the 
subsoil they may go on quite well for 
several years. Generally, however, they 
are best lifted in early July and rested, 
replanting them in October. The bulbs 
you send are very poor, and prove clearly 
that the deterioration is not of the 
moment, but is at least a year old, since 
the bulbs formed last year are but carica- 
tures of what they should be. They are 
so poor as to make it hardly worth while 
to attempt to resuscitate them; indeed, 
their only chance would be by growing 
the healthy offsets for several years, lift- 
ing and replanting as above advised. The 
Phloxes are obviously suffering from the 
same uncongenial soil conditions, and, de- 
spite the fact that these plants revel in 
moisture during their season of growth 
and flowering, they do not long remain in 
health in soil always wet, and ill-drained 
to boot.] 


‘Pentstemons. — A note in a_ recent 
number of GARDENING does full justice to 
the value of Pentstemons for the summer 
display in the flower garden, especially at 
a time like this when we welcome those 
things that can be kept as cuttings 
through the winter with little or no artifi- 
cial heat, or obtained from seed sown as 
early in the spring as circumstances will 
permit. A decided point in their favour 
is that they can be used in many different 
ways, either massed, in which case a dis- 
tinct colour can be used in each bed or a 
mixture of light and dark shades, or iso- 
lated plants or small clumps can be used 
respectively for small and large beds on a 
dwarf carpet. Sorts like Alexander Wood 
or Louis Grondeau show to advantage on 
a carpet of Tufted Pansy Violetta or 
Koniga variegata, and I have had some 
charming beds by the association of Agnes 
Wickfield and Ben Nevis (two light- 
coloured and beautiful varieties) with 
Councillor Waters Pansy. Again, any- 
one having a large bed and wishing for a 
distinct contrast might try a big centre 
block of Mrs. F. Fulford (a rich red of 
tall, vigorous habit; indeed, one of the 
strongest growers) and a broad outer edge 
of white. Newberry Gem. The Pentstemon 
is one of the flowers on which the amateur 
may try hybridising with every prospect 
of success and a good return in the way 
of quick flowering for his -labour.— 
BH. B. S., Hardwick. 


Frame Violets.—Both the single and 
L be propagated, 
pulling the old plants to pieces’ in the 
latter instance and saving the best of the 
youngest growths from the outside of the 
clumps, and by taking off the rooted 
runners in the case of single sorts. 
Plant them out in rich soil and convenient 
to the water supply, so that in dry 
weather they can be kept well watered and 
syringed. If the soil is not in a fertile 
condition, draw drills 15 inches to 
18 inches apart, as for the planting of 
Potatoes, and fill them up with compost 
consisting of loam and leaf-mould in equal 
parts, and plant directly into this after 


making it firm. Single varieties may also 
be planted in fruit-tree borders, and by the 
side of footpaths in the kitchen garden. 
Princess of Wales and Amiral Avellan are 
two good kinds for this purpose. La 
France is preferred for frame culture. 
Water the plants as they are set out in 
rows 1 foot and 2 feet apart respectively 
for the double and single varieties, and 
give them every attention in this respect 
until they become established. The Czar 
and the yellow variety referred to by a 
contributor in a recent issue should be 
broken up and propagated in like manner. 
The yellow kind is not, unfortunately, 
amenable to frame culture—at least, I 
have never found it so.—A. W. 


Hardy annuals.—Mignonette sown at 

the present time will, as a rule, give better 
results than when sown earlier. In the 
latter case, the seedlings, after germinat- 
ing, are liable to be crippled by late frosts 
or by east winds and after-growth always 
stunted and unsatisfactory. Mignonette 
ought to be sown in firm ground, and 
where sparrows or chaffinches are trouble- 
some let the seeds be damped and coated 
with red lead before sowing. arly thin- 
ning is imperative, and the seedlings ought 
ultimately to stand 8 inches apart. Lava- 
tera trimestris, Field Poppies, Nemo- 
philas, Eutoca viscida, Nycterina selagi- 
noides, Hschscholtzias, Godetias, Malope 
| grandiflora, and others will give an inex- 
pensive display from midsummer onward. 
There are some fine things among the 
Godetias, and attention may be directed 
to the improved forms of the Clarkia now 
available. i 


The Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis). 
—This old favourite is worthy of a place 
in any garden that can give it a. cool, 
rather moist soil in half-shade. The type, 
with its rich-green foliage marbled with 
white, and the flowers which change from 
rose to blue, after the manner of Forget- 
me-nots,, was once a familiar object in 
many cottage gardens; but one does not 
come across it quite so often nowadays. 
Still less common are the pale white 

rs. Moon. 


variety and the pink-flowered 
als 

The Foam-flower (‘Tiarella cordifolia). — 
There appear to be two forms of this in 
gardens, both passing under the same 


name, but distinct in one or two points. 
The better of the two has white flowers 


and anthers of the same creamy whiteness, 


and does not spread so rapidly as the 
other. The other has pinkish anthers, 
these to some degree detracting from the 
purity of the inflorescence. his form 


also sends out runners which root a short. 


distance from the parent. It is not the 
same as T. unifoliata.—S. ARNOTT. 


Heucheras.—Although these graceful 
plants often do well among rocks and in 
thin soil, they enjoy good living, and may 
be planted in the border with fine effect. 
In rich, but fairly lig t, land, with plenty 
of root room, many forms of H. ore he sia 
will send up flowering stems over 2 feet 
in height, and in great abundance. Grown 
thus, they are not only objects of striking 
beauty, but are very useful for cut- 
ting ——J 772 ’ ; 


Corydalis bulbosa.—This grows and 
flowers very freely in these gardens, Un- 
like some plants, it does not seem parti- 
cular as to soil and position. One small 
group is seen to special advantage. 
Through a carpet of Corydalis, the common 
double Daffodil comes up and_ blooms 
freely, the purplish shade of the Corydalis 
flowers and the yellow of the Daffodil mak- 
ing quite a pleasing contrast.—C. T., 
Ampthill Park;-- - = ee re 


The Pink Wood Sorrel.—A bright rose- 
pink form of our common Oxalis Aceto- 
sella, this is a pretty subject for the mar- 
gins of woodland walks, about mossy 
rocks, or old stumps. In sun or shade, it 
Spier to thrive; but whether, like some 
of its relations, it would become a pest 
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TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
HDGINGS. 
XVII.—Tne Sky BLUE WINDFLOWER AS AN 
EDGING.—This chanced to come in an 
edging of big Snowdrops, thriving as it 
does in all soils here. I have Allen’s 
variety also, which is later and not so 


good in colour. W. 
Sussex. 





A ROCK GARDEN EFFECT. 
WHEN one happens on a happy mixture of 
flowers it seems only fair to pass it on for 
others to follow if they will. Last year I 
made a lucky shot of this kind. A friend 
acquired a ton or so of rock, a load of 
soil, and a -quantity of choice alpine 
plants. All were dumped on a Chosen 
site for the proposed small rock garden ; 
but every time I went, expecting to see a 
little flower alp, I found nothing but the 
dumps of material and the friend looking 
pathetic and with an eloquent air of not 
knowing how to begin. At last I realised 
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me-not I should have put down as Ruth 


Fisher, and possibly it was, though this 


particular stock came originally from a 
cemetery in Switzerland, and has passed 
from garden to garden with the legend of 
its origin, but without name. Anyway, 
Ruth Fisher would produce the same 
effect, and would sound better than ‘the 
Forget-me-not that came from a Swiss 
cemetery.”’ CLARENCE: ELLIOTT. 


Stevenage. 





SAXIFRAGES AT WISLEY. 


BROAD masses of Saxifraga sancta and S. 
oppositifolia are very striking now in the 
rock garden at Wisley, the plants 
smothered with bloom. 
flowers of S. sancta are not individually 
so well formed as those of S. apiculata 
they are richer in colour, and as seen at 
Wisley this Saxifrage is certainly one of 
the finest and most effective alpines in 
cultivation. Under a cloudy sky this Saxi- 
frage was very striking; in the bright 
spring sunshine it must be brilliant. In 
some places Saxifraga sancta does not give 
the full measure of its worth. It grows 
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blossoms. These Saxifrages, with their 
thousands of bright blooms, form one of 
the most delightful floral pictures I have 
ever seen. A group of the highly-valued 
S. Griesbachi is a striking feature and is 
certainly one of the things that the alpine 
grower cannot or should not do without. 
Grouping this Saxifrage is a good idea and 
is the true way of illustrating the decora- 
tive worth and nobility of this beautiful 
species. I have always thought that group- 
ing alpines, and, in fact, hardy plants 
generally that do not spread freely, is 
much preferable to using the same number 
of plants on the dot system. I counted 
nearly sixty spikes of finely-developed 
blooms on this lot of plants, and readers 
who know this Saxifrage can realise what 
a fine effect they created. The Wisley 
rockery covers an area of several acres, 
and I had not the time to fully examine 
everything. S. Rochelliana, §. Pauline, 
S. scardica, S. obtusa, S. Biasoletta, and 
others were all in fine condition. I would 
advise all who can do so to pay a visit to 
Wisley. The rock garden is, and must con- 
tinue to be, full of interest and beauty. 


J. CORNHILL. 





The Sky Blue Wood Windflower. Self planted. 


what was wanted of me. Spades and 
trowels were collected, and in an hour or 
two my friend had built the rock garden, 
and I was enjoying myself planting it. 

I visited it lately, and found it looking 
yery gay. The rarest and most interest- 
ing plant in flower was Auricula Mrs. 
Robinson, which suggested this note. A 
good colony of it was blossoming together 
with a dwarf, large-flowered, light-blue 
Forget-me-not. Auricula Mrs. Robinson 
is a very free-flowering variety, with 
lovely soft, clear-yellow blossoms, and the 
effect of this with the clear light-blue was 
very beautiful. I remarked on this lovely 
combination, thinking it was a’ brilliant 
inspiration on the part of my friend, but 
Was’ told that it was part of my own plant- 
ing, and that I had planned and remarked 
on the scheme at the time of planting. 
The accusation was too good not to ac- 
cept, though really the effect as I saw it 
was too good to have been anything Lut 
a happy accident, and much too good not 
to pass on for others to try. The Forget- 





freely enough, but the yield of flowers is 
not in proportion to the size of the plants. 
With me it has been disappointing, and 
complaints of its non-flowering have been 
made in this paper. These complete or 
partial failures would appear to be due to 
a want of maturity, and are probably most 
noticeable in low-lying gardens like mine. 
Mr. Ingwersen tells me that it requires ‘“‘a 
good roasting,’’ and, as the plants at 
Wisley are high up on the rockery where 
they get sun and wind throughout most 
of the day, they must, in a period of hot 
weather, get well baked. This is such a 
fine alpine that it is worthy of attention, 
and I would advise those who may have 
failed to bloom it well to try again. I 
have put out several plants in the most 
exposed positions at command, and hope 
to have better success than hitherto. : 
Blooming at the same time, similar in 
habit, but a complete contrast in colour, 
S. oppositifolia forms a fine companion to 
S. sancta, S. apiculata, and its white 
variety, all smothered with their pretty 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dougiasia Vitaliana. — Though this 
grows freely with me in sandy leaf-soil in 
a sunny position, and seems otherwise 
happy, it does not flower at all freely. _ 
Perhaps it is one of those species which 
must be starved before it will blossom 
well. It seems very hardy, and the 
terrors of last winter left it unharmed.— 
We«Ol: Gs 

Hutchinsia alpina.—The pretty glossy- 

reen foliage of this little alpine is already 
mid-April) almost hidden by masses. of 
pure-white flowers. These are much 
earlier than usual. I grow it in a cleft of 
a dry rock garden in full sun, and, despite 
those who say it should have moisture and 
a cooler spot, my plants could hardly do 
better.—A. T. J. 

Ajuga reptans variegata.—I am not very 
fond of variegated foliage, as a rule, but 
I think this variety of the native Bugle 
is quite pretty and worth growing. It 
soon spreads into a large patch if planted 
in a shady, rather damp situation. It 
makes a good show, too, when - covered 
with its spikes of blue flowers.—N, L, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THH SOY BHAN—A MBEAT 
TUTH. 
“Soy ”’ is the Chinese word for water, and 
the Soy Bean is nothing more nor less than 
a Chinese Water Bean. In Hong Kong 
and Canton they have Soy Beans at every 
meal. There are many ways of preparing 
and of utilising them in different dishes. 
China knows them as the ‘‘ poor man’s 
meat,’? because they contain enough pro- 
tein to take the place of meat entirely in 
the human dietary. Soy Bean flour can 
be made into delicious dishes. A curd 
nade from the Beans can be eaten as 
cheese or it can be prepared in much the 
Same way as sweetbreads, with quite as 
pleasant a result. Soy Beans also contain 
a great deal of fat, but they are almost 
totally lacking in starch, and, therefore, 
make an excellent food for diabetics. 
Withal, consumers grow fond of Soy 
Beans because they have a _ delicious 
flavour. In summer, especially, they are 
very good for children, and they can be 
given readily in the form of gruel. 
Analysis of Soy Bean milk shows that 
it is very much like cow’s milk. Average 
cow’s milk has a specific gravity of 1-020 
and a fat content of 3-9. Soy Bean milk 
has a specific gravity of 1-020 and fat con- 
tent of 3-125. Moreover, there need be no 
fear of tuberculosis or other germs in the 
vegetable milk. One of the chief concerns 
of the modern dairy farm is the bacteria 
count. It is a lot easier to keep a Bean 
clean than it is to keep a cow clean. The 
cow is not so steady in its habits. More 
surprising still, Soy Bean milk is very 
much like cow’s milk in taste. Recent 
processes of refining have made the Soy 
Bean oil available for use in the kitchen, 
and it is being used more and more in 
Hurope. 


SUBSTI- 





CITROUS FRUITS FOR HBALTH. 

Or citrous fruits we have Oranges of 
various varieties, including the seedless 
Washington Navel from the Pacific Coast, 
the delicious russets from Florida, de- 
lightful wine-coloured or blood Oranges 
from the Mediterranean and_ elsewhere, 
and a large number of other varieties 
from Spain, France, Italy, ete. Then 
there is the Pomelo, an agreeable fruit 
with which to start breakfast in the morn- 
ing. ‘There are the dwarf Oranges, known 
as tangierines or mandarins, which are 
also highly aromatic and possess a Spicy 
flavour, Wither Lemon or Lime ‘juice 
makes a splendid substitute for vinegar 
ind can be used equally well as a dressing 
for various salads. Sliced Oranges served 
with fresh diced Apples and Quinces make 
one of a large number of appetising and 
delicious fruit salads. Citric acid, which 
accounts for the sourness of all these 
fruits, is both a safe and natural anti- 
septic for fermentation in the stomach or 


bowels. Germs cannot grow in the 
presence of citric acid. 
Citrous fruits have long been recog- 


nised as a valuable remedy. for persons 
suffering from _ obesity. Advantage — of 
this fact has been taken by the patent 
medicine vendor, for, according to an 
analysis by the British Medical Agssocia- 
lion, a popular anti-obesity cure consists 
mainly, if not entirely, of a little citric 
acid. But it would be much more gatis- 
factory and wholesome to take the drink 
made direct from the fresh fruit. 
Lemonade, limeade, orangeade, and the 
fresh fruit itself have a gentle stimulat- 
ing effect upon the kidneys, and may 
truthfully be described as mild diuretics. 
An irritable, bladder, too, is relieved by 
the free drinking of Lemon water. There 














is no more refreshing drink for the 
feverish patient than freshly-prepared 
Jemonade or orangeade; which, sipped 
cold or iced, not only serves to moisten 
the mouth, but also to reduce the tempera- 
ture. Drinking one, two, or three pints 
of hot lemonade is a valuable means of 
helping to prevent the common cold or 
even a mild attack of influenza, if taken 
in the earliest stage. The juice of one to 
four Oranges taken before breakfast has 
a marked laxative effect, but those who 
have fair digestion will find no trouble in 
taking the pulp, provided it is well masti- 
cated, as well as the juice. Ail children 
love fruit~and their desire for it is 
natural. If children were given fruit 
freely, including Dates and Figs, there 
would be less demand for sweets, candies, 
and chocolates, all of which are really 
unnecessary. 

All the citrous fruits, whether in the 
form of lemonade or orangeade or in their 
natural state are valuable for patients 
suffering from gout, rheumatism, lum- 
bago, sciatica, neuralgia, and similar dis- 
orders, because their immediate effect is 
to diminish the acidity ofthe blood and 
render it more alkaline.—Good Health. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

An undesirable Apple. — Of all the 
Apples I have planted, the most unsatis- 
factory is Gascoigne’s Scarlet. It makes 
very rank growtb here, does not erop 
well, and cankers so badly that. its cul- 
ture becomes hopeless. I can quite be- 
lieve that there are places where: it 
crops well and thrives, for I have one tree 
in the garden, as. distinct -from the 
market plantation, which is quite satis- 
factory. The fruit at its best is of poor 
quality. The flavour is pleasant, but this 
counts for little, because the flesh is so 
woolly. I imagine that it has been re- 
tained simply for its beautiful colour, 
which makes it good for exhibition. I 
now find that it is.a bad variety to top- 
graft. Many of the seions start well, and 
then die off, or the stock cankers at the 
junction. Not only this, but the bark of 
the stem bursts out in-patches, and even- 
tually dies. I believe that excess. of sap 
is the cause, the trees being so rank that 
the severe cutting back is too much of an 
upset. I am trying leaving one branch in- 
tact for a year, heading down the rest 
for grafting. I have seen this plan ad- 
vised. Perhaps some .of your readers 
have experience of it.—H. M. B., Sussex. 


More Barley. — Dr. MHindhede, the 
Danish physician, tells us in Good Health 
that he bas proved that good wholemeal 
bread, with the addition of some whole- 
some variety of fat in the form of butter, 
margarine, etc., contains so much nutri- 
tion that it is possible to live on an ex- 
clusive diet of it for years. But, he adds, 
such an unvaried diet is not advised in 
ordinary circumstances, when variety is 
obtainable, and it might in some constitu- 
tions cause scorbutus. But this can be 
prevented if we add to the above diet our 
old friend the Potato, because of the 
potassium it. contains, and, where obtain- 
able, fruit and green vegetables. A work- 
ing man could remain healthy and strong 
by consuming 1 lb. of wholemeal bread, 
2 Jb. of Potatoes, with 120 grams to 
150 grams of fat daily. By this combina- 
tion one also avoids uric acid. Dr. Hind- 
hede strongly recommends porridge made 
of Barley, on which he fared well for the 
first sixteen years of his life, taking it 
twice per day. Recently he experimented 
in his laboratory with two men. These 
lived for three and four months upon 
Barley boiled into a porridge with water, 
Some margarine and a little sugar being 
added, but no milk. The result was 


astonishing. One of the persons, who had 
been ill for years, recovered his health 
and gained 15 pounds in weight in the 
space of three months. Dr. Hindhede re- 
marks that the Danish Barley is only par- 
tially shelled, and so retains much of the 
valuable vitanyines. It is neither so fine 
nor so white as pearl Barley. The 
Barley should not be cooked too long, but 
in eating it the teeth need to be freely 
used. It is not advisable to eat soft, 
pappy preparations of finely-ground meal, 
with the addition of sugar. Fruit or fruit 
juice would form a better adjunct. 





Flavouring food.—In a restaurant re- 
cently I sat opposite to a man who pro- 
duced a little bag from his pocket in which 
was a clove of Garlic. This he rubbed 
over his plate and then mashed up with 
his fork before he helped himself to his 
food, When the process was achieved he 
apologised and said he could not stand the 
present tastelessness of food, so to eat at 
all he had to carry his own flavouring pro- 
ducts. And he was not French or Italian; 
he was absolutely and undeniably English. 
I do not see why, because we are reduced 
to a certain monotony in foods, we should 
not flavour properly. Personally, I like 
‘a suspicion of Garlic in a salad. <A clove 
rubbed on a crust of bread and then round 
the dish is sufficient, and I have always 
considered mutton improved in the boiling 
when a little Garlic was introduced after 
the Continental fashion. But if one has 
a prejudice against Garlic, Chives add the 
necessary flavour to salads, macaroni, 
boiled Rice, stews, and minces.—Weekly 
Dispatch. 


Small Apples.—Small Apples are not 
much in request, but there are a few com- 
bining excellent quality with lateness that 
are well worth growing, especially where 
there is a family of young children. ‘Their 
worth is illustrated just at present 
(April 20th) by a small batch of Wyken 
Pippin, which is quite plump and sound, 
retaining well the pleasant acceptable 
flavour. ‘The richest of all Apples of this 
type is undoubtedly Golden Harvey or 
Brandy Apple, and this should be more 
used in small gardens, as it makes a small, 
compact bush or pyramid, bearing remark- 
ably well under such conditions. Of the 
little Golden Pippin, which might well dis- 
pute first place with the Pearmain as the 
oldest English Apple, it might be said 
that, although more extensively Cultivated - 
than the two above named, it is practi- 
cally unknown in many districts. It is a 
beautiful little fruit, either in a: raw state 
or cooked. Has Mr. W. J. Farmer tried 
it in March?—b. B. 8., Hardwick. 


Gnocchi a la Romaine.—1 pint of milk, 
1 yolk of egg, 6 oz. of semolina, 1 oz. of 
cheese, 1 oz. of butter, pepper and salt. 
Boil the milk in a stewpan. As soon as 
it comes to the boil sprinkle the semolina 
into it, add salt and pepper. Stir it over 
the fire until done—it will take from 
fifteen to twenty minutes—then beat in the 
yolk of an egg; sprinkle a dish with cold 
water, turn the mixture on to it, spread — 
in a layer } inch thick. When cold cut 
into square pieces. Arrange the gnocchi 
in butter in a fireproof dish, sprinkle with 
cheese and the butter melted, and place in 
a hot oven to brown. Serve very hot.— 
Country Life. 


_ Mahonia Aquilfolium jelly.—No one need 
fear being pone by this delicious jelly, 
For the last sixty-five years I have 
gathered large quantities of this fruit for 
making jelly and jam. When properly 
made, many persons prefer it to Guava 
jelly. In making i 
always be strictly attended to—viz., to 
use a fine sieve or cheese-cloth to strain 
off the very numerous small seeds,—T, 
CHALLIS. : ii 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. | 


SINGLH CAMELLIA IN SILVER BOWL. 
Quite thirty years ago I planted this in 
what was then a copse, rather carelessly, 
and not having much faith in how this 
fine plant would do in my soil. To my 
pleasure and that of everybody who sees 
it, the plant has proved hardy, and blooms 
very well most years. The flowers are 


~ excellent for cutting for the house, as-is 


shown in the picture. It is only a single 
form of the Camellia, but sometimes dis- 
tinguished by the name C. latifolia. I 
hope that the coming young nurserymen 
of our day will take up single Cametias 
and let us have good stocks of them. 


The nearest species to it is C. florida, from 
the Dastern United States. The fruits 
also are attractive, for they are bright 
red when ripe. It has been in cultivation 
for many years, but is not well known. 
Several bushes may now be seen in flower 
at Kew in the vicinity of King William’s 
Temple, one specimen in particular, about 
10 feet high, being covered with flowers. 
Unfortunately, the flower-heads are set in 
autumn, and although they do not appear 
to suffer from winter cold, mild weather 
during early spring causes them to begin 
to develop, and the tips of the bracts are 
injured by late frosts or cold winds; there- 
fore, it is seldom that perfect inflores- 
cences are matured. A sunny position 
sheltered from north and east suits it best, 
while well-drained, loamy soil forms the 


together in a loose cluster, and are at 
their best during late April and May. 
Although the inflorescence lacks the 
finished conical outline of the trusses of 
many of the finer garden hybrids, it has 
a peculiar charm that appeals to all, and 
it ought to be included in every collection 
where it is likely to succeed. Several 
bushes near King William’s Temple at 
Kew are at present covered with flowers. 
Anyone planting this species should pro- 
vide light, sweet soil, free from lime, and 
give it a position sheltered from cold 
winds and from early morning sun.—D. 
Berberis stenophylla.—If a census were 
taken of the most useful garden shrubs 
this would certainly occupy a prominent 
position. Once established where it has 
plenty of room for expansion it will con- 





_ NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

The Mountain Dogwood (Cornus Nut- 
talli).—Writers on North American trees 
ave unanimous in describing this as one of 
the most beautiful trees of the country, 
for not only is it a lovely feature at flower- 
ing time, but the leaves colour brilliantly 
before they fall. It occurs in a state of 
Nature from British Columbia southwards 
to the mountains of southern California, 
attaining its largest dimensions at about 
the union of the two countries. Accord- 


ing to the conditions under which it is 


growing, it may be found as a bush or as 
a tree 50 feet to 90 feet high. The leaves 
are bright red in autumn for a few weeks 
betore they fall. The flowers are small, 
and gathered into dense heads not more 
than an inch across. They are, however, 
usually surrounded by four or six large 
white bracts, which make the inflorescence 


from 4 inches to 6 inches in diameter. 





Single red Camellia in silver bowl, 


best rooting medium. Increase is by 
seeds, which should be sown indoors as 
soon as received.—D. 

Rhododendron campylocarpum.—Among 
the many beautiful Rhododendrons re- 
ceived from the Himalaya this is very 
attractive by reason of its yellow flowers. 
Moreover, it is one of the hardier species 
from that region, and may be grown out- 
of-doors in districts where such as R. 
arboreum, R. Falconeri, Rv Griffithianum, 
ete., are not hardy. R. campylocarpum is 
here known as a bush up to 6 feet or § feet 
high, of regular outline, well furnished 
with branches from the ground. The 
leaves are dark green above and whitish 
beneath, a distinguishing character when 
‘the plant is out of flower. -Another mark 
of identification occurs at the base of the 
leaf, which is divided into two rounded 
lobes. Several of the pale-yellow flowers, 
each about 21 inches across, are produced 


tinue year after year, without any atten- 
tion, to bear a profusion of blossoms at 
the appointed time—late April and early 
May. Mature plants may be 10 feet high 
and as far through, with long, slender 
branches covered with tiny, dark green 
leaves, from the axils of which the pretty, 
fragrant, golden blossoms are borne. B. 
stenophylla is a hybrid between B. Dar- 
wini and B. empetrifolia, the former an 
excellent shrub in every respect, the latter 
comparatively worthless. From the last- 
named, however, B. stenophylla inherits’ 
its graceful habit. It is a first-rate sub- 
ject for planting in large or small groups 
in the garden or semi-wild parts of the 
domain, whilst it may also be introduced 
into woodlands with good effect. There 
is another use for which it is well suited— 
that is, for the formation of informal 
hedges. The plants, allowed to grow 
about 4 feet high and 12 inches to 
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18 inches through, and kept within bounds 
by an annual clipping, form a pleasing 
change from the general run of hedge 
plants. As it is not easily transplanted 
after it has attained a height of several 
feet, small plants should be placed in per- 
manent positions from the nursery 
quarters.—D. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


INSECT PESTS- ON APPLE-TREDS. 
I HAVE found it necessary to spray several 
varieties of Apples on account of numerous 
insect pests found in and about the half- 
open fruit-buds; and the work is still 
going on. Apple suckers (Psylla mali), 
which are present to some extent every 
year, are more plentiful than usual; and 
I have never seen so many of the Apple 
thrips. On some varieties a young cater- 
pillar can be found in nearly every truss 
of bloom. I attribute this array of insect 
enemies to the scarcity of birds, many of 
which, I fancy, were killed by the severe 
winter of 1916-17. At any rate, there are 
very few about as compared with two 
years ago; and they are late in nesting, 
so that there are not many young ones to 
keep supplied with caterpillars, ete. 

Fortunately, spraying is proving very 
successful this year owing to its being 
done earlier than usual. For aphides and 
suckers in particular, it is essential to 
spray early, because then they are tender 
and succumb easily. I have sprayed this 
year almost as soon as the clusters. of 
bloom-buds could be seen—some time be- 
fore they showed any signs of white or 
pink. The pests are very small at that 
time, and must be searched for with the 
help of a lens. After their first moult, 
suckers and aphides become much more 
resistant to spraying. Unfortunately, the 
suckers and various species of caterpillars 
hatch over a prolonged period, so that 
spraying twice is necessary in many cases. 
To see the full result of spraying, I find 
that it is necessary to wait about three 
days after the operation before examining 

the trees. HM: B. 

Sussex. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Insect-eating birds.—We have received 
from the Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds a letter from a number of 
eminent zoologists on food crops and the 
protection of birds. They say that the 
serious diminution in the numbers of our 
resident insect-eating birds which resulted 
from the severe winter of 1916-17, and also 
from widespread destruction of birds and 
eggs, is a cause for grave anxiety at the 
present time. The continual ploughing up 
of old Grass land multiplies insect pests ; 
increased crops afford increased food, and 
thus stimulate the hatching out of count- 
less swarms. Owing to these circum- 
stances the protection and preservation of 
insect-eating birds and of those birds 
which destroy small vermin are matters of 
urgent necessity. It is urged that, in the 
interests of national food supplies, this 
matter should be promptly taken up by 
agricultural bodies, by gardening and 
allotment associations, and in elementary 
and secondary schools, with a view to 
checking the destruction of useful birds 
and their nests and eggs, and the preser- 
vation of insect-eating species, both 
resident and migratory. All who have 
studied economic ornithology and entomo- 
logy are agreed (1) that the great majority 
of wild birds are beneficial to man; (2) 
that the insect-eating and vermin-eating 
species in jurticular are invaluable to him 
in field and garden; (3) that children 
should not be permitted to take part in the 
destruction of birds and eggs, even of 
those species deemed injurious, since use- 
ful ones inevitably suffer also. 








FRUIT. 


PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 


OPINIONS differ as to whether fruit-trees 
should be cut back soon after planting or 
left untouched until they have made a 
year’s growth. Advocates of the latter 
system claim that the trees respond 
better to the knife if allowed a year for 
their roots to get hold of the ground. I 
have tried both plans, and could see no 
difference in the trees a year or two afiter- 
wards; but the first pruning was much 
more troublesome where the operation had 
been delayed. Thin laterals had formed, 
and in some cases fruit-buds, so that it 
was often necessary to search low down 
on two-year-old wood to find a suitable 
wood-bud to which to shorten the leaders. 
I came to the conclusion that some people 
find the plan better simply because it 
forces them to prune harder than they 
would otherwise care to. If trees are 
planted before Christmas they are cer- 
tainly ready to cut back in the following 
March. If they cannot be planted till late 
in spring there is more doubt about it, and 
I should be inclined to leave them for a 
year. There is, however, a third’ plan 
which suits all newly-planted trees. 
Leave them until growth starts in spring. 
It will be found that the buds on thin, 
useless shoots are the first to burst. 
These start the roots into action and ex- 
cite the flow of sap. This soon causes two 
or three buds at the end of the larger 
shoots or leaders to break and form 
embryo leaves; but the buds nearer the 
base are still dormant. Then is the time 
to cut back the leaders in the usual way; 


but any very thin, useless shoots should | 


still be lefit to help the roots. Growth 
Starts quickly from the shortened leaders, 
for the tree isnow in full life: When this 
new growth is full under way the trees 
are gone over again and the thin root- 
inciting shoots cut clean out, together 
with any other wood that is not required. 
This plan was recommended to me by an 
authority on fruit culture, who had prac- 
tised it for years. B. H. 8. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peach bloom dropping.—Last year my 
Peaches and Nectarines carried heavy 
crops. This year there is plenty of 
blossom, which hangs on the trees well, 
but there seems a deficiency of pollen; and 
although there is a hive of bees in the 
garden, they have visited the trees very 
little, and now the bloom is dropping. Is 
there any connection between last year’s 
crop and this absence of pollen, or is it 
some peculiarity of the season.—GRAcE 
GARDNER, Hassocks, 

[The fact of the blossoms dropping in 
the manner mentioned may be due to one 
of several. causes, the chief of which are 
failure of the trees to perfect the flowers 
as a result of the energies of the trees hay- 
ing been overtaxed in the previous season 
in regard to fruit-bearing, dryness of 
the border near to the foot of the wall 
where most of the principal roots are, 
injury to the flowers from frost and 
cold winds which precludes all possibility 
of their setting, and in consequence of the 
wood being unripened. Judging by your 
remarks, we imagine the first-named to 
be the cause. There is no remedy now, 
and the only thing is to avoid over-crop- 
ping in future and allow the trees to carry 
no more than one Peach to every square 
foot and one Nectarine to every 9 square 
inches of wall space covered by them. 
Testing the border to a depth of 2 feet 
will soon reveal if dryness of the soil is 
responsible for the trouble. If frost and 


cold winds have so damaged the delicate 
organs of the blooms that it is impossible 
for setting to take place the remedy lies 
in affording protection in some way 
another season. With regard to un- 
ripened wood, this is due in some seasons 
to an insufficiency of sun heat, but more 
often than not to neglect in not disbud- 
ding properly in the spring, this leading 


to the trees becoming crowded with young ° 


wood. which cannot become properly 
ripened. The’ remedy in such cases is 
obvious. ] 


Pear-tree leaves unhealthy.—I enclose a 
few buds and leaves from a Pear-tree 


growing on a wall facing south, and would | 


be obliged if you would kindly let me 
know what the disease is and the remedy. 
The name of the Pear is Pitmaston 
Duchess. The tree; about eighteen years 
old, bore a heavy crop last year, and was 
transferred two years ago from another 
part of my garden to a better and warmer 
position. We have had two or three 
severe frosty nights lately, and the 
strange part is that the top of the tree, 
which is merely tied on to wires without 
a wall behind, is perfectly healthy.—B. M., 
Donegal. 


[The leaves appear to be infested with 
the Pear-leaf scale, and it is strange that 
the upper portion of the tree should re- 
main clear of infection. To prevent the 
disease from spreading further, not only 
in this particular case but to other. trees 
in its vicinity, pick off and burn the worst 
of the infected foliage and then spray the 
tree either with Bordeaux mixture at half 
or summer strength or with liver of sul- 
phur, dissolving } oz. of the latter in a 
gallon of warm water in which an equal 
weight of soft soap has been dissolved. 
You can obtain the chemical from any 
chemist. The spraying should be done at 
once, repeating it two or three times dur- 
ing the season. Next winter spray with 
caustic alkali, solution afiter pruning, and 
with Bordeaux at full strength at the time 
the buds are about to burst. Be on the 
alert next spring, and spray at once should 
any trace of the disease appear, and so 


prevent it from spreading. The disease, © 


it may be mentioned, attacks other fruit- 
trees besides the Pear.] 


Cross fertilisation.—The point raised by 
“W. H. B. Knight,’’ at page 197, is, I 
think, easily disposed of. The cross fer- 
tilisation of the example he gives— 
Doyenné du Comice Pear with a strong- 
growing baking variety—would not inter- 
fere with the characteristics of either 
fruit. The fruit, however, borne by seed- 
lings raised from the pips of the crossed 
fruits would most likely show marked 
variations. Pollen, conveyed by insect; 
agencies, is carried indiscriminately, not 
only among Pears, but among all other 
fruits which bloom simultaneously. | No 
one, not even the closest observer, can say 


that this cross fertilisation has any effect 
on the fruits. The same thing may be ob-- 


served in the case of pot plants. A Be- 
gonia, for instance, may be fertilised with 
poHen from another plant of the same 
family. The flower so treated does not 
change in any way—its progeny may be 
expected to do so. The same rule holds 
good in the case of Pears and of other 
fruits the flowers of which have been fer- 
tilised with alien pollen. Mr. Knight’s 


observations as to the differences of strain, - 


of soil, or of situation are, or so it seems 
to me, much more likely to result in vary- 


ing qualities of particular fruits than — 


cross fertilisation. Such, at any rate, is 
the conclusion to which my observation 
has led me, although the question may, 


rightly enough, be considered rather an 


obscure one, and one which might prove 
interesting to those concerned.—B. K, 
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THH CULTIVATION OF LENKS. 
Yor many years the production of the 
finest Leeks has been left to our friends 
North of the Tweed and to those in the 
extreme North of England. Leeks of 
enormous size and wonderful quality—the 
larger they are the better is the flavour— 
were shown, and probably are still shown, 
in the scores of Leek competitions held in 
the north. How different from the 
southern allotments, where the’ Leek does 
not figure in one garden in ten. It is not 
merely a matter of climate, as was once 
supposed. Given proper treatment, Leeks 
do quite as well in southern gardens as in 
Scotland. The chief difficulty that the 
amateur has to contend with is that of 
raising the plants. Many leading growers 
sow under glass in March, but. excellent 
results may be obtained by sowing in the 
open in April. In the north seedlings are 


planted out from pots in rich soil when. 


about the size of a lead pencil.. A. well- 
prepared seed-bed with a fine surface is 
essential. The seedlings should be pricked 
out into an open, sunny border in May and 
given a rich soil, when they will be ready 
for planting into trenches in July. If 
stable manure is not available, a good 
yield may be obtained with the assistance 
of superphosphate—using it at the rate of 
1 oz. to the yard run—soot and diluted 
sewage. 

In Belgium Leeks are planted deeply 
with a dibber, and each hole, about 
6 inches deep, is filled with prepared soil, 
consisting chiefly of finely sifted leaf-soil 
and silver sand, at the time of planting, 
the soil being dribbled around each plant 
to allow room for development of the 
stem. This is being followed in this 
country with success. Large Leeks are 
preferable to small ones. The blanched 
stem of the Leek should be from 12 inches 
to 15 inches long, with a uniform circum- 
ference of about 6 inches throughout. 
Blanching should begin immediately the 
plants are established in their final 
quarters, and blanching by means of fine 
soil drawn up around the paper collars is 
a. most satisfactory method. There is no 
need to go to the expense of buying speci- 
ally made collars, as strips of stiff brown 
paper, about 8 inches wide, will answer 
quite well. The paper is bound round the 
stem and secured in position by two ties 
of raffia. As the stem lengthens, the 
collar is raised and fine soil is drawn to 
the stem. To hold the goil in position, 
boards may be placed either side of the 
rows, leaving about 1 foot of space be- 
tween the boards for a double row of 
Leeks.—The Garden. 





MIXED PLANTING IN THE KITCHEN. 
GARDEN. 
I norice in a daily paper, among other ad- 
vice given to allotment holders, is that 
of making the most of space by mixing up 
vegetables, i.e., sowing or planting some 
things rather more widely apart than 
usual and growing dwarfer things be- 
tween the rows. There is no benefit as the 
result “of following such treatment. On 
the contrary, the attempt to grow two 
different things in close proximity often 
ends in the partial failure of both. A row 
of Spinach between Peas is permissible, 
although in this case it means having the 
rows of Peas a trifle farther apart, and so 
theve is very little saving. 

It is far better in the case of all vege- 
tables grown where the space for each is 
limited to select types of dwarf, compact 
habit, and to plant or sow a trifle closer 
than is usually recommended, leaving in 
the root crops suflicient space to allow for 
the free passage of a wide Dutch hoe be- 
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tween the rows. . Things like the small 
quick-hearting Cabbages and Cauliflowers 
and the dwarf Kales ean also be planted 
closer than is usually done. Planting late 
Greens between Potatoes may be practised 
if no other space is available, but if this is 
done care should be taken to keep the 
hauln clear of the plants, which should 
be well soiled up from either side after 
the Potatoes are lifted, or they are apt to 
run leggy. In the case of Peas, Broad and 
Dwarf Beans, it is also best, when deal- 
ing with small gardens, to select varieties 
of dwarf, compact growth that will give 
good returns from a small space. A 
notable instance of this is found in that 
excellent little Broad Bean Beck’s Dwarf 
Gem, a few yards’ run yielding quite a 
number of nice dishes. 

Although, as noted, the practice of grow- 
ing different kinds of vegetables together 
is hardly to be recommended either from 
results obtained or to economise space, 
other parts of the garden with a little 
spare room can be utilised. If, for in- 
stance, in the Gooseberry and- Currant 
quarter the bushes are kept clear of each 
other, there is generally a clear space in 
the centre which can be broken up and 
will afford room for a few Lettuces, a bit 
of Mustard and Cress, and other saladings. 


Hardwick. HBS! 





NOTES ON VEGETABLES. 


CAULIFLOWER.—Few amateurs who man- 
age their own gardens with occasional 
help grow this vegetable. Some who have 
had no professional training think that 
there is a certain amount of risk connected 
with its culture, and that it would be 
wiser not to occupy space with it. This 
may be true of plants that have to pass the 
winter for putting out in spring. They 
must be carefully planted in handlights or 
frames and be protected from hard frosts, 
rain, and snow; in fact, it is necessary that 
they should be kept as dry as possible from 
November to March. Market growers 
make large sowings of Hclipse and two or 
three other kinds in cool houses or frames 
in March, and another sowing is made in 
May for what the market men call the 
Michaelmas Cauliflowers. The small 
grower who has a frame can easily raise a 
few plants in March, and the allotment 
holder who has not this convenience may 
easily sow for an autumn crop later on. 
I rarely see Cauliflowers on allotments, 
which, I think, is a pity, as they are as 
easily grown as any member of the Cab- 
bage family at that period of the year, but 
they must have good nourishment. Cab- 
bage and Kale will do fairly well in ground 
that is not in very good heart, but the 
Cauliflower will be a failure under such 
conditions. There is probably no vege- 
table that market growers manure so 
heavily for as for the Cauliflower. In 
some districts the grub is apt to be more or 
less troublesome, and those who wish to 
have an even lot of plants should, after 
planting, prick out some as a reserve to 
be used for filling any vacancies which 
may occur. 


CarrotTs.I am now using Carrots 
which were sown in July, and they are 
delicious. They were sown broadeast, 
were not thinned, and, instead of lifting 
and storing them, as is the practice, they 
were left in the ground, and have been 
simply protected slightly during very hard 
frost with boughs. In the matter of 
flavour and succulency they are infinitely 
superior to the large samples furnished by 
early sowings. In this district as in some 
others Carrots grown in the usual manner 
are a precarious crop, the best of gardeners 
failing with them, the trouble coming in 
July. Where this is the case a crop can 
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be ensured by sowing at the beginning of 
that month, as the young plants get the 
benefit of the dews in August and early 
autumnal rains, I note in a recent issue 
it is recommended to grow Carrots on 
ridges, the reason given being that the 
roots get more warmth, but in this district 
sowing in this way would undoubtedly be 
a serious blunder and might in some years 
entail the total destruction of the crop. 
Our failures come not from deficient 
warmtu, but from too much. If the end 
of June and beginning of July happen to 
be cool the Carrot crop will be tolerably 
good, but if the weather conditions are re- 
versed the foliage turns brown and the 
crop is either a partial or complete failure. 
Not having to deal with heavy land I can- 
not say how the sowing on ridges may 
answer; perhaps very well, for, as we all 
know, circumstances alter cases. Where 
this vegetable is at all uncertain I strongly 
advise that two sowings, with an interyal 
of quite six weeks between, be made, in 
which case a supply of toothsome roots 
will be assured. 


Onrons.—The past season was very un- 
favourable for Onions. In many places 
they were badly affected by mildew, which, 
if unchecked, reduces the weight by 50 per 
cent,, and even where they grew freely in 
their earlier stages of growth they could 
not mature properly, owing to the absence 
of sunshine at the right time. Some of the 
large growers, recognising the fact that 
they were wanting in solidity and~ not 
likely to keep in a sound condition during 
the winter, sent them to market in bulk 
before the usual time. They were the 
more induced to do this as they realised 
exceptionally high prices, so that by the 
time a maximum price was fixed they were 
sold out. Some growers say that they can- 
not, and will not, grow at the maximum 
prices which are to rule henceforward. 
They maintain that it is only where the 
soil and locality are exceptionally favour- 
able that a decent profit can be obtained, 
and. that in many places they would be 
grown at a loss. It seems, therefore, that 
there is likely to be a reduced area under 
Onions in the coming season unless the 
representations made by growers have the 
desired effect. A good crop of Onions pays 
well, but is very expensive, especially in a 
damp summer. The expense of weeding 
alone will be from £5 to £7 per acre. There 
will undoubtedly be a scarcity of this 
much-valued esculent during the next six 
months, so that I would strongly advise 
sowing a good breadth of white Spanish or 
white Lisbon, as these are reallY summer 
and early autumn Onions. They will not 
keep over October, but they grow quickly 
and can be pulled young in early summer, 
and can be thinned by using the small 
bulbs, leaving enough for a crop to ripen 
off in August. Many acres are annually 
occupied with the white Lisbon in this 
way. BYFLEET. 





THE BORECOLES. 


THE winters of 1916-17 and 1917-18 -have 
proved the great value of the dwarf curled 
Borecole as a winter vegetable, for while 
other sorts partially and in some cases 
almost entirely succumbed, this curly 
Borecole came through satisfactorily, and, 
indeed, in the spring of' 1917 was the only 
green vegetable available until the Cab- 
bage-and Spinach came in. Of the three 
forms of this. Kale the medium is the most 
useful. Being slightly taller and stronger, 
it is more profitable than the dwarf, and 
more certain to come through the winter 
safely than the tall. The last is all right 
for sheltered gardens, but in exposed situa- 
tions, especially if it has made luxuriant 
srowth, it is inclined to be top-heavy, and 
very strong winds are apt to floor it. These 
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remarks also apply to the tall Scotch and 
Cottagers’ Kales, two good and serviceable 
varieties, but not quite so reliable as the 
medium curled. Again, it is rather strange 
that some varieties, all that can be de- 
sired from a quality standpoint, of which 
Asparagus Kale may be taken as a type, 
are not a success on some soils. I have 
had them growing side by side with others 
and looking remarkably well up to a cer- 
tain stage, when they would suddenly and 
completely collapse. The hearting Kales, 
like Drumhead and Chou de Russie, are 
popular in some parts, but, personally, I 
prefer the old ordinary sprouting kinds. 
A yariety on trial this season which seems 
likely to be serviceable and has come 
through the winter safely reminds me of 
the old Thousand-headed, popular at one 
time both for farm and garden. The plant 
is sturdy and not over-tall, and the plain- 
leaved shoots, freely produced, are of ex- 
cellent quality. DOR Sears vo 
Hardwick. 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Onions: the 1918 crop.—The attention of 
all growers of Onions is drawn by the 
Food Production Department to the fol- 
lowing announcement with respect to the 
1918 crop :— 

In view of high freights and restric- 
tions in shipping, it is extremely im- 
portant that the home production of 
Onions should be increased very 
largely and up to the fullest extent 
which the supply of seed will allow. 
In the notice issued by the Depart- 
ment on March 7th it was stated that 
the Ministry of Food had fixed prices 
for Onions. The statement should 
have read as follows: he Ministry of 
Food announces that in the event of it 
becoming necessary to fix any maxi- 
mum growers’ prices for the British 
Onion crop of 1918, the prices will not 
be less than those indicated in the fol- 
lowing scale: Harly autumn (up to 
November 1st), £15, f.0.1., f.0.b.; late 
autumn (November ist to January 
Ist), £16 10s., f.0.1., f-0.b.; winter and 
spring (after January 1st), £18, f.o.r., 
f.o.b. 


The value of soot.—Soot is a valuable 
manure and insect deterrent. Good soot 
contains at least 38 per cent. of nitrogen, 
and is specially suitable for all members 
of the Cabbage family and the Onion 
crop, aS well as being beneficial to all 
crops during the early summer, if sown 
between the rows. It also darkens the 
colour of the soil, and increases its power 
of absorbing heat. A dressing equivalent 
to the usual application of sulphate of 
ammonia would. be at the rate of 10 ewt., 
or 40 bushels, per acre, or 7 Ib. per rod. 
Heavy applications should not be given to 
the foliage of tender crops, such as 
Carrots, or burning may result. Soot 
should be stored under cover for a time 
before it is used on a growing crop. A 
good sample weighs 28 lb. per bushel; 
heavier samples are usually of poorer 
quality. : 

Potato disease.—lt is well known that 
land on which Potatoes have n grown 
and where disease has shown itself can 
only be planted with immune varieties, 
and then only after license has been given 
by the Board of Agriculture. It seems to 
me that if infected ground can be given a 
rest from Potatoes for a season, so much 
the better. I know of one or two instances 
where disease asserted itself last season, 
and where this year the ground is being 
devoted to Carrots, Parsnips, Leeks, etc., 
the soil having been deeply dug this winter 
and left rough and limed. Where such 
ground can be planted with other veget- 
ables, one may, I think, get rid of the 
disease.— W OODBASTWICK. 


Cutting seed Potatoes.—Mistakes are 
sometimes made in cutting large seed 
Potatoes before they have sprouted, in- 
stead of afterwards, and a shont time be- 
fore they are planted. Not a few new 
growers last season woke up to the fact 
that to cut the tubers so long beforehand 
only resulted in growth being retarded. 
It is a point, I believe, on which opinion 
differs, but my experience is that the 
better plan is to leave the Potato alone 
until sprouting has taken place, dusting 
each cut portion with lime afterwards.— 
LEAHURST. 

Runner Beans and shortage of sticks.— 
Where there is a difficulty in procuring 
sticks for Runner Beans arrangements 
should be made for training them up string 
or similar material. Failing this, those 
who have procured seed and cannot get 
Sticks, etc., should adopt the plan of many 
market growers and pinch out the leaders 
of the plants. Rather more room is re- 
quired than for Dwarf Beans. Crops 
grown under such conditions, while not so 
remunerative as when sticks are used, 
nevertheless pay.—DrErpy. 


Using frame lights for Tomatoes.—In 
some gardens after the end of May frame 
lights are not always used to their fullest 


advantage. This need not be if Tomatoes 
are grown. Wherever there is a south 
wall there a few Tomatoes should be 


planted and frame lights reared over them. 
It is simply a case of ‘‘ bottling the sun- 
shine’? to the advantage of the fruit. I 
have secured good crops by these means 
out-of-doors when the frames were not 
needed for anything else.—TOWNSMAN, 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 
In BLooM May TrH.—Azaleas (in variety), 
Rhododendrons, Andromedas,  Daphnes 
(in variety), Oytisus (in variety), Ohoisya 
ternata, Cydonias (in variety), Exochorda 
grandifiora, Pyrus. Malus. (in variety), 
Viburnum Carlesi, V. rhytidophyllum, Vv. 
utile, Berberis (in great variety), Phil- 
lyrea Vilmoriniana, Ribes (in variety), 
Magnolias (in variety), Piptanthus  ne- 
palensis, Voronilla glauca, Spirea arguta, 
S. confusa, Prunus (in variety), Amelan- 


chier canadensis, A. Botryapium (the 
Snowy Mespilus), Azara microphylla, 
Drimys aromatica, Grevillea sulphurea, 


Hreila volubilis, Leiophyllum buaxifolium, 
Corylopsis (various), Laurus mischeana, 
Laurustinus, Japanese and other Cherries, 
Arctostaphylos californica, Vaccinium 
Vitis Idea, Rubus spectabilis, Hricas (in 
variety), Polygala Chamebuarus, Orobus 
vernus roseus, Hpimediums (in variety), 
Periwinkles (in variety), Oaltha poly- 
petala, Aponogeton (Water Hawthorn), 
Narcissi (in variety), Tulips (many species 
and varieties), Fritillaria Meleagris (in 
variety), Grape Hyacinths, Anemones (in 
great variety), Nepeta Mussini, Cheiran- 
thus Harpur Orewe, 0. Allioni, Ohryso- 
gonum virginianum, Arnebia  echioides, 
Cardamine digitata, Pulmonarias (in 
variety), Polyanthuses (in variety), Prim- 
roses, Sweet Violets (in variety), Lily of 
the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, Dielytra spec- 
tabilis, Primulas (in variety), Tufted 
Pansies (in variety), Viola cornuta, V. 
gracilis, V. rothomagensis, Campanula 
muralis, Gentiana acaulis, Iberis— (in 
variety), Aithionema iberideum, Aubrie- 
tias (in variety), Hutchinsia alpina, 
Houstonia caerulea, Dryas  octopetala, 
Drabas (various), Sanguinaria canaden- 
sis, Potentilla cinerea, P. ambigua, 
Lychnis. dioica rubra fl.-pl., L. alpina, 
Anchusa myosotidifiora, Omphalodes cap- 
padocica, QO. verna, alpine Phlowes 
(several), Corydalis (in variety), Alys- 
sums, Veronica filiformis, Arenaria bale- 
arica, A. graminifolia, Saaifrages (in 
(warielty), Morisia hypogwa, Lithosper- 
mums, Pratia repens, Mazus rugosus, 
Alpine Auriculas (in variety), Hrinus 
alpinus, Armeria Laucheana rubra, Sedum 





acre aureum, Soldanella montana, Andro- 
sace Chamejasme, Oxalis enneaphylla, 
Pentstemon Scouleri, Antirrhinum Asa- 
rina, A. glutinosum, Geums (in variety), 
Aquilega glandulosa. ; ‘ 

THE WEEK’s ‘work.—In the mixed 
border the growth of many plants will now — 
be very rapid, necessitating constant 
attention in judicious thinning and _ stak- 
ing. Many spring-flowering plants and 
annuals have passed out of blpom: and 
have had to be cut back or cleared away, 
as the case may be, and the vacant spaces 
prepared for further planting of such as 
will form a succession. Fork deeply any 
bare patches and apply a suitable manure 
according to the richness of the soil and 
the nature of the plants that are to occupy 
the space. Hollyhocks raised in heat 
early in the year and grown on gently 
should now be planted out. They form a 
good background, and flower fairly well as 
annuals, especially the single sorts. Cam- 
panula pyramidalis (blue and white) and 
perennial Delphiniums, which were sown 
in autumn or early in the spring, must 
also be put out in_ their manent 
quarters if expected to bloom this summer. 
Plant in irregular groups, somewhat more ~ 
in the foreground than the Hollyhocks, 
and provide a rich root-run for them. 
Phlox decussata and similar plants should 
ave all weakly and surplus shoots cut- 
out. KEremuri are pushing up strong 
flowering-spikes. It is not advisable to 
tie the faparcwciles: to sticks, as they are 
very liable to be snapped off just above 
these. A good mulching has been afforded 
them, and copious supplies of water dur- 
ing dry athe will increase the vigour 
of the flower-spikes. - 

Chinbers grow rapidly at this season, and 
thinning out the weak, flowerless shoots 
and nailing ot tying in sufficient young 
wood to cover the allotted space must be 
attended to. Crowding of the growths 
must be avoided or the desired effect will 
be spoiled... This 1s particularly applicable - 
to Clematises, Loniceras, Roses, Wis- 
taria, and Vitis. If the soil of the 
borders in which climbers are growing is 
dry, water should be afforded freely from 
time to time. If the free growth of Roses 
on walls is prevented, they are particu- 
larly liable to attacks of aphis. If this 
makes its appearance they should be well 
syringed with an approved insecticide, 
such as Quassia extract, repeating the 
operation as often as necessary. 

F. W. Gator, 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
' Onions.—Plants which have been raised 


under glass and subsequently pricked off 
into boxes may now, if they have been 
well hardened off, be planted out. The 


plants should be carefully lifted with a 
trowel, saving all roots possible with the 
soil adhering to them, and transplanted in 
rows standing 1 foot or 15 inches asunder, 
according to space at command, with a 
distance of 6 inches to 9 inches between 
the plants. The ground should be trodden 
firm, and the surface raked down to a fine 
condition, so that plenty of fine soil will be 
available for covering the roots with. 
Settle the plants into place with a good 
watering. = 
Garden walks.—Before a busier time 
comes on -these should be dressed with 
some weed- killer. They will then keep 
clean for the remainder of the season. 
Care must be taken not to let mixtures of 
a poisonous nature come into contact with 
Box, turf, or any kind of living edgings, - 
neither should the person applying it in- 
advertently place any receptacle used. in — 
connection with it, mor step on to Grass — 
lawns while doing so. Everything should 
be washed scrupulously clean afterwards. 
Gloxinias.—Plants started early in the 
year should now. be arranged in the house 
where they are to bloom. They never 
look better than when arranged among 
Maidenhair Ferns, using the latter as a 
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groundwork with the Gloxinias raised 
slightly ‘above them by standing them on 
inverted pots. With care in watering, 
shading, and not maintaining too high a 
temperature, the display will then last for 
a considerable time. Young plants raised 
from seed sown in January should now be 
shifted into 60-sized pots, using a compost 
of equal parts of peat and loam with a 
liberal quantity of sand added. For the 
present they should be grown on in a 
Warm, moist temperature. Seedling 
Tuberous Begonias should now be potted 
off in a mixture of one-half loam of good 
quality, the remaining half to consist of 
equal parts of peat and leaf-mould and a 
liberal supply of sand. Until ready for 
the next shift keep them growing in a 
warm greenhouse. 

__ Camellias.—As the plants pass out of 

bloom they should be encouraged to make 
as much new growth as possible by syring- 
ing them frequently, aie: if it can be done, 
put them altogether in a house where they 
can for the time being be subjected to a 
little warmth. Any repotting or top- 
dressing required. should be done now; 
and, with regard to overgrown plants, 
these may be cut back, when, if kept some- 
what on the dry side for a time, they will 
soon break and make a quantity of new 
wood. As.a rule, the removal of a certain 
amount of wood with the flowers keeps 
the plants within bounds, but when they 
are simply grown for floral effect they in 
time take up a great deal of space, espe- 
cially when planted’ out. With respect to 
the last-named method of culture, any 
renovation of borders or top-dressing 
necessary should now have attention. ~ I 
necessary, thoroughly cleanse the foliage 

before the plants start—growing, thrips 
and seale being their principal insect 
enemies. In the neighbourhood of towns 
the leaves ofttimes become coated with a 
black deposit, to remove which sponging 
with warm soapy water is necessary. 

Salvia splendens.—Propagation of this 
valuable winter-flowering plant should be 
persevered with. This, if done at 
intervals, will ensure a stock of plants 
affording a succession of bloom over a 
longer period than is the case when pro- 
pagation is effected at one time. Plants 
which were rooted a few weeks ago should 
be shifted on into 5-inch pots and be 
pinched after they have formed new roots 
to ensure a asks growth. If st@ck is 
short the tops of these plants may be 
taken off and made into cuttings. They 
‘should be given a light position and kept 
regularly syringed as a preventive of red- 
spider. The propagation of other varie- 
ties of Salvias should also be pushed on 
until a sufficient stock of plants has been 
secured. 

Forced shrubs, etc.—As these finish 
flowering place them for a time where the 
foliage can become hardened, so that all 
hardy subjects may be planted out in the 
course of a week or two, when, with atten- 
tion to watering, etc., they will again be 
useful for the same purpose after they 
have had a rest for a season or two. 
Callas may either be planted out or kept 
in their pots and stood in full sun for the 
crowns to undergo a thorough ripening. 
Kither method has its advocates. After 
practising both, I have found the results 
to be about equal. Azaleas, such as A. 
indica, A. mollis and its hybrids, should 
have all seed-pods picked off and then be 
placed in heat and kept copiously syringed 
to encourage a free growth. Cytisuses, 
Coronillas, and Deutzias should also be 

iven the same treatment after - havin 
bodn cut back to promote the formation o 
an entire set of new shoots. 

-Poinsettias.—These should 
from their resting quarters and placed in 
warmth to supply cuttings, which should 
be taken off with a heel as soon as about 
2 inches in length and inserted singly in 
small 60-sized pots, placing a pinch of sand 
at the hase of each to facilitate callusing. 
Place them in a propagating case, and 
shade until they commence to root. Pro- 
pagation can also be effected by cutting 
the stems into 3-inch lengths and inserting 
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? \ ; 
them in pots as for cuttings. There 
should at least be a joint at the base and 


one at the tip of each piece of stem. 
Rose garden.—The bushes are breaking 
well generally, and it will now be a good 
plan to give the surface a good hoeinz, 
which will both aerate the soil and check 
weeds. As the growths develop a good 
look out must be kept for Rose-maggot. 
If the bushes are regularly looked over, 
sharp pressure hbe- 
tween finger and thumb any maggots 
found, they can be kept under at a small 


expenditure of time. 


Early Figs.—As the fruits begin to 
ripen syringing of the foliage must cease, 
and the necessary amount of moisture re- 
quired to prevent an attack of red-spider 
supplied by damping the paths and the 
top-dressing on pot tree and border sur- 
faces. The han of root moisture must 
not be restricted in the case of trees in 
pots, and when the roots are confined to 
bricked-in pits either above or below 
ground, no further supply of stimulants 
should he given, until the crop is cleared, 
when they will again be needed to assist 
in the development of the second crop of 
fruit. More air will also be required dur- 
ing the day to aid in the development of 
flavour as well as to prevent decay of the 
tender skin of the ripening fruit, and a 
little may be left on at night also with 
advantage. 

Vines in pots.—The Grapes, if the Vines 
were started early, will soon be colouring, 
when the supply of atmospheric moisture 
must be gradually reduced and warm, dry 
air substituted, to which end_ sufficient 
artificial heat must be*afforded to allow of 
air being admitted from the top of the 
house and front also when fine, as well as 
a chink at night. Till colouring is well ad- 
vanced continue to give stimulants, and 
see that the soil in the pots is never 
allowed to get into too dry a condition 
before supplying water. AR W, 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Raspberries.—The old stools in long- 
established plantations often ~throw up 
more suckers than are necessary to pro- 
vide canes sufficient for the next year. 
My experience is that this tendency is 
accentuated when the canes are weak from 
exhaustion of the soil, for the plants then 
appear to strive more than ever to follow 
their natural tendency to push into new 
soil away from the old stools; and when 
many of these suckers are left year after 
year their case gets worse. If the making 
of a new plantation be contemplated for 
next autumn, sufficient suckers for the 
purpose should be reserved in addition to 
those for fruiting, and should be chosen 
from among those which are furthest re- 
moved from the ‘stools, as these can then 
be taken off with a nice lot of roots and 
form eventually new plants. If this prac- 
tice be generally followed a better start 
would more often be made with new plan- 
tations, for when dependence is _ placed 
only on those suckers which form close co 
the old stools, too often a portion of the 
stool has to be taken with each, and these 
seldom grow away freely or with necessary 
vigour to make strong plants. When re- 
moving the surplus suckers it is well to 
look over the canes reserved for fruiting 
this year, and if from any cause any of 
these are found to be not showing for 
fruit, they, too, should be cut out. This, 
however, is a thing that seldom occurs 
when the previous management has been 

ood, except in the case of very severe 

Frost after the buds burst. If through 
any cause the mulching has been post- 
poned, it should no longer he delayed, as 
we may expect dry weather to set in, and 
the value of mulching put on while the 
ground still holds a quantity of moisture is 
considerable. 

Newly-planted trees.—Up to the present 
the rainfall in this locality has been suffi- 
cient to provide for the wants of newly- 
planted trees; but it is during the next 
six weeks or two months that the strain 
will be felt by trees that have been 
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planted since last year’s growing season, 
and especially by those that were not 
planted early enough to recommence root- 
ing in the autumn. To these, several 
good drenchings at frequent intervals will 
be beneficial, as the water given will sus- 
tain them over the most dangerous period 
through which they have to pass, and as 
no harm can be done by watering any pro- 
perly planted trees, it is wisest to be on 
the safe side, and to begin watering them 
well at once, The appearance of a newly 
planted tree is often deceptive, as the 
stored-up sap will push the growth and 
the blossom-buds, so that for a time it 
looks as if the tree had not in the least 
degree felt the removal, and the inexperi- 
enced grower will probably think all is 
well just about the time when he should 
be providing the necessary moisture, 
These trees should also be provided with a 
good heavy mulching, not necessarily of 
manure, but of something that will pre- 
vent rapid evaporation. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Plants raised under 
glass and pricked off on a warm border are 
now ready for planting in their permanent 
quarters. The ground intended for this 
crop has been heavily dressed with farm- 
yard manure and deeply trenched. Lift 
the plants with a good ball of soil, plant 
with a garden trowel, make thoroughly 
firm, and well water in. Allow plenty of 
room for the plants to properly Nevoleb: 
a distance of 3 feet between the rows and 
2 feet between the plants being none too 
much. Hoe frequently to promote a good 
start, after which they will require little 
attention. 

Cauliflowers. — The earlier plantings 
should have plenty of manure-water, and 
should the weather continue dry a good 
mulching of stable litter will be beneficial. 

Peas.—Early Peas, owing to the long 


“spell of exceptionally cold weather, will, 


I fear, be very late this year. They may 
be forwarded considerably by picking out 
the points of the growths as soon as a fair 
quantity of pods has set. Give plenty of 
water at the roots, and damp overhead on 
fine afternoons. The second or third week 
in May is a good time to make large sow- 
ings of late varieties to come in after the 
mid-season kinds. Trenches should be 
prepared as for Celery, and three parts 
filled with good rotten manure. uto- 
crat, Gladstone, Masterpiece, and Ne Plus 
Ultra are good kinds for sowing at this 
season, and generally succeed in most 
parts of the country. If I were restricted 
to one sort I would choose the first-named, 
as it withstands drought and mildew 
better than any I am acquainted with. 
Beetroot.—The main crop will now be 
sown to produce roots for consumption 
next winter, sowing the seed in drills 
15 inches apart and 1 inch deep. Perfec- 
tion and Blood Red produce well-shaped 
roots of-good colour, and Crimson Globe 
is the best Turnip-rooted variety. The 
Thinning of crops should be attended to 
as the seedlings are large enough. One of 
the greatest mistakes in the cultivation of 
vegetables is overcrowding. This especi- 
ally applies to Peas and Beans, which are 
often sown and permitted to grow too 
thickly, the consequence being that the 
plants crowd each other, and the yield is 
oor and of short duration. Such as 
nions, Parsnips, Turnips, Carrots, Beet, 
etc., should be thinned twice. Keep the 
ground stirred between the rows with a 
Dutch hoe, and frequently, but lightly, 
dust over with fresh soot, which is not 
only one of the best stimulants at_ this 
season, but protects the crops from birds 
and other pests. In dry weather a good 
mulch benefits most vegetable crops, as it 
not only acts as a stimulant, but also con- 
serves the moisture in the soil. For such 
as Peas, Beans, Cauliflowers, etc., half- 
decayed stable manure is preferable to 
anything else, while for such as Onions, 
Carrots, Turnips, Lettuces, etc., manure 
from a spent Mushroom bed provides ex- 
cellent material. If this cannot be ob- 
tained, leaf-mould_ will answer the per 
pose. F. W. G. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Stove.— Now that syringing twice daily 
is almost indispensable, it is well to give 
a thought as to the suitability of the water 
which is used. Water varies in @ remark- 
able way, some, owing to the presence of 
lime, being quite unfit for syringing. 
Water from tanks into which deposits of 
soot may be washed from roofs is also un- 
suitable for plants with delicate foliage. 
Rain-water collected in clean tanks and 
allowed to settle is, perhaps, the best. 
When the supply is known to be hard, it 
may be softened by allowing it to stand in 
open receptacles either in the house or 
out-of-doors in the sun for twenty-four 
hours before use. As far as _ possible, 
young stuff intended for winter flowering 
ought at present to be in a temperature of 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs., with a slight 
shade during very sunny days. Any cut- 
tings which for various reasons have not 
yet been taken can be secured without 
delay. Roots will now be quickly emitted, 
and, given a brisk heat, the young plants 
will soon make up leeway. Everything 
roots very quickly at this season; and it 
ought to be remembered that cuttings 
which do not form roots—or seeds which 
do not germinate—in a reasonable time 
very seldom make satisfactory plants. 
Always repot in anticipation. Many 
plants are rendered weak by being allowed 
to become root-bound in their early stages. 
Gesneras which.have hitherto been rest- 
ing may now be shaken out, repotted, and 
set to work. Both G. cinnabarina and G. 
zebrina are still useful for winter. Seed- 
ling Ferns, potted off during the week into 
83-inch pots, are being given a start in this 
house. These and Grasses, such as Carex 
lineata, Panicum variegatum, and Isolepis 
gracilis are always useful. 


Greenhouses.—This is an intermediate 


time in greenhouses, the flowering plants. 


associated with the spring months, 
although remaining quite passable, being, 
nevertheless, on the wane. A wet day will 
be devoted, at times, to restaging and 
cleaning the houses, setting up the succes- 
sional plants which ought to make green- 
houses attractive until autumn. Among 
these things may be mentioned Begonias 
(tuberous and: fibrous rooted), Diplacus, 
Balsams, Zonal Pelargoniums, . Helio- 
tropes, Fuchsias, Celosias, Liliums, and 
so forth, while Selaginellas, Ferns, Trades- 
cantias, Cyperus alternifolius, dwarf Cam- 
panulas, and the double Lobelia Kathleen 
Mallard will be used as edgings. A batch 
of Gloxinias, too, is useful about mid- 
summer in groups relieved with Adian- 
tums. <A beginning has once more. been 
made with some-of the almost forgotten 
temperate house plants, Callistemons, 
Acacias, Cassinias, Genistas, Hypericums, 
Pittosporums, and similar things, which, 
if of comparatively slow growth, do not call 
for any great amount of winter heat—a 
fact. not to be lost sight of with coal 
rationing in view. 

Arum Lilies.—Without entering into the 
merits or demerits of drying-off versus 
planting-out Arum Lilies, I find it more 
convenient to follow the latter course. 
The plants, shaken out of their pots, are 
planted in a rather poor, very sunny part 
of the garden, and as they do quite well 
under this system there does not seem to 
be any reason for departing from the usual 
custom. 

Fruit-houses.—Faulty ventilation is, 
beyond question, responsible for many of 
the ills that fruit-trees are heir to. In 
ventilating, begin with a small chink along 
the ridge as soon as the sun strikes the 
house. When this happens, vapour begins 
to rise, and instead of escaping as it ought 
to do, when ventilation is neglected it 
settles upon the fruits. This may result 
in rust or mildew in the case of Grapes, 
and in cracking in the case of other fruits. 
Gradually increase the ventilation along 
the ridge, and to keep the temperature in 
check when the top ventilatons are opened 
to their fullest extent, the bottom lever 
may be brought into play, By following 
this practice intelligently there is no weak- 
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ening of foliage or cracking of fruit. Sun 
heat may be utilised in the afternoon by 
shutting up the houses early and ‘saturat- 
ing the atmosphere. Vines, and fruit- 
trees generally, revel in such conditions, 
and, moreover, a saving of fuel-is effected. 
To leave forcing-house, vinery, Peach- 
house, or orchard-house closed in the 
morning with a bright sun upon it is a 
certain way to bring trouble. Just for a 
time, correct ventilating is a trifle bind- 
ing; but good results are worth more than 
the little personal inconvenience. 

Fruit-walls.—A sharp look out is now 
necessary among Peaches and Nectarines 
on outside walls. Aphis is at times apt 
to put in an appearance, and ought to be 
promptly dealt with. Occasionally, the fly 
attacks the shoots before the blossoms 
drop, and in such a case the correct 
remedy is Tobacco powder. After the 
petals drop, copious syringings will put 
and keep things right. So far, no frost of 
any great severity has been experienced, 
although the thermometer has been at 
times dangerously low, and snow showers 
and sleet have been prevalent for a day or 
two. Fertilisation is being regularly 
carried out in the case of Pears and of 
Plums. The blossoms of Apples will not, 
under present conditions, expand for some 
little time, and the same may be said ip 
the case of Morello Cherries, these having 
been given a little chemical manure in the 
course of the week. 

Ferns.—liom now onward, a few of the 
hardier Ferns may be used in the green- 
house if necessary, provided always that 
the roots are healthy and that they are 
given a slight shadé during the summer. 
Moisture must be freely given, and, above 
all, no crowding is permissible. Very 
useful are the many forms of Nephrolepis, 
which have, to a great extent, ousted the 
Pteris family, although for  ‘ knock- 
about’? plants the latter have few equals. 
Pterises during the summer months may 
find a_ place in- cold frames, with a 
northerly exposure when possible. Should 
any repotting yet remain to be done it 
ought to be attended to. .Most of the 
greenhouse Ferns appreciate a compost 
which includes a large proportion of loam ; 
in fact, some succeed best in pure loam, 
if the grade is right. 

Recently planted trees and shrubs 
should be examined at intervals. The at 
times harsh winds of spring dry up the 
soil to a greater extent than is realised, 
and a timely watering or mulching may 
make all the difference. At the same 
time, give an eye to stakes and ties. The 
latter are liable to cut into tender bark if 
not sufficiently loose, and when bark is cut 
circulation is interfered with and the 
health of the plant suffers. 

_ Dahlias.—Propagation is yet being con- 

tinued, and the young plants, to save 
room, are being put thickly into 10-inch 
pots. It was not intended to propagate to 
any extent; but an accident resulted in 
the loss of a large percentage of the 
tubers, so that propagation became neces- 
sary. 

Onions raised in heat are now being 
hardened off previous to being planted. 
The soil is in excellent heart for their re- 
ception ; hut breaking down, levelling, and 
raking will be delayed until the day of 
planting. When this work is done in ad- 
vance and a spell of wet weather interferes 
with the planting the surface gets sodden 
and is difficult to bring into the right 
state again. The entire surface has been 
well blackened with soot. 

Celery trenches have been finished in the 
course of the week. The ridges will be 
utilised for crops of Lettuces, Cauliflowers, 
and so forth. 

Potatoes.—Planting has practically been 
finished. A few lines of retarded early 
varieties have yet to go in; but the 
quarter intended for their reception is 
hardly ready. Such plantings, in an 
average year, turn out very well. Table 
varieties in store require to be looked 
over at close intervals. These have kept 
well upon the whole; but the advancing 
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season is telling upon the tubers, which 
begin to lack plumpness. £3, 
& W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 7TH, 1918._ 

At the fortnightly meeting held on this 
date the exhibits and also the visitors 
were numerous. ‘To some extent, at least, 
the holding of the spring exhibition of the 
National Rose Society might be account- 
able, while, in any case, the two consti- 
tuted a display of not a little variety and 
interest. Of these latter, the seedling 
Potato exhibits from Reading were by far 
the most important, and attracted largely. 
A full-length table of Calceolarias from 
Sevenoaks was in these days of stress and 
strain of.an unusual character. Alpines 
and allied subjects were less numerous, 
though flowering shrubs were in richer 
abundance than at any previous meeting. 
Roses made a fair display, the groups 
from Twyford, Cheshunt, and Colchester 
being especially good and noteworthy. 
Several new plants gained awards. 


HARDY. FLOWERS AND ALPINES. 
Of these, the exhibit of Mr. G. W. 
Miller, composed largely of’ Polyanthuses 
in much. colour variety. and vigour, 
attracted attention. It is surprising, in- 
deed, how strongly these easily-grown 
flowering plants appeal. For a strain 
called Miller’s Giant an Award of Merit 
was given. It was characterised by bold- 
ness throughout, the colours ranging 
through white, sulphur, and yellow to 
orange, including reds and crimsons also. 
Another strain of blue Polyanthus also 
contained some good varieties. Coloured 
Mossy Saxifrages were also good. Mr. W. 
Wells, jun., contributed a small collection 
of alpines in which Gentiana verna and 
Saxifraga Beauty of Letchworth (one of 
the most brilliant of the Mossy set) were 
among the best things. Some good-alpine 
Auriculas came from the same source. 
Quite the smallest exhibit of alpines was 
that of three from Mr. West, Gatton 
Point, Redhill. They were Ramondia 
Nathalie, R. N. alba (a pure white, very 
chaste and beautiful), and the exquisite 
alpine Pink Dianthus microlepis rumeli- 
cus, which is but 2 inches high, the 
tufts literally crowded with rosy-crimson ° 
flowers. A gem for the alpine-house. 
Then there was the lovely new alpine 
Primula spicata from Western China, 
shown by Messrs. R. W. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester, flowers violet-blue externally 


and pale blue within, in subpendent 
umbels. It is one of Mr. Forrest’s finds— 


as exquisite a bit of colour as could be 
conceived. It is of the P. soldanelloides 
set. In Mr. Reuthe’s collection there were 
some good Haberleas, notably H. Frederici 
Coburgi and H. F. C. Keston variety, a 
rather pretty plant though not large- 
flowered, the blooms almost pure white in ~ 
the throat and blue externally. Trillium 
grandiflorum roseum was also good. The 
finest plant, however, was the new Rho- 
dodendron Roylei magnifieum. Many 
other. choice species were on yiew, R. 
glaucum, R. yunnanense, and R. campylo- 
carpum (yellow) being some of them.  _ 


FLOWERING SHRUBS: a 
Cydonia sanguinea plena was the best 
of its class in a group set up by Messrs. 
J. Cheal-and Sons, and we know of 
nothing more brilliant in colour. It is 
not, happily, fully double. In the same 
group. Prunus serrulata Cheali pendula 
and P. Cerasus Kigansakura were double 
Cherries, having pink and deep (pink. 
coloured flowers respectively. Mr. L. R. 
Russell contributed Wistarias to this sec- 
tion, the well-flowered examples of W. 
multijuga and W. sinensis creating a 
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pretty and graceful effect amid the bril- 
liant leafage of such Acers as A. palma- 
tum atropurpureum and A. p. Chiso, 
whose smaller red leaves were even more 
striking and brilliant. 
in the garden these are highly meritorious. 
Messrs. Piper also showed some of these 
Acers together with the soft yellow 
coloured Rosa Hugonis (valuable for its 
early flowering and charm). In a collec- 
tion from Mr. Charles Turner good Lilacs 
were noticed, though the Magnolias—M. 
Lennei and M. Soulangeana nigra—were 
of more Conspicuous ornament. Prunus 
serrulata Veitchiana was also good. : 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A full-length table of Calceolaria~ Cli- 
brani from Mr. R. S. Mond, Sevenoaks, 
was the outstanding feature in this sec- 
tion, the twelve dozen examples alike well 
flowered. - Messrs. H. B. May and Son 
contributed such good Clematises as Nellie 
Moser, Miss Bateman, and Lady Londes- 
borough in dozen groups, also several 
‘varieties of Hydrangea, blue, pink, and 
white alike generously staged amid Ferns. 


NARCISSI._ AND TULIPS. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons alone staged a 
representative gathering of each of these, 
their Narcissus Anchorite (a bicolor 
Barri form with white segments and 
lemon-coloured crown) gaining an Award 
of Merit as a show flower. Aglaia, Royal 
Lady (Leedsi variety), Rosalind (bicolor 
- Barri), and Will Scarlett (a bicolor in- 
comparabilis of renown) were also noted. 
The Tulips included May-flowering and 
Darwin varieties, a representative gather- 
ing, of each being staged. Mr. ~-Herbert 
Chapman, Rye, gained a First-class Certi- 
ficeate for his magnificent Narcissus Crim- 
son Braid as a show flower, an Award of 
Merit having been given it at the previous 
meeting. It is classed as a Barri, though 
virtually a poeticus of the first water. 
N. J. Douglas (a Barri, with deep orange 
crown) and Hmber (white perianth seg- 
ments and self orange crown) were other 
notables from the same source. 


ORCHIDS. 

Groups of these were staged by Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, Charlesworth and 
Co., Stuart Low and Co.; and Mr. C. F. 
Waters, Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., also 
contributing some notable specimens. 


PEDIGREE SHEHDLING POTATOES. 


The remarkable exhibit of two hundred. 


dishes of these—early, mid-season, and 
late—the pick of the hundreds’ of 
thousands of seedlings resulting from 
some 70,000 crosses. with the leading com- 
mereial sorts made by Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, Reading, establishes a_ record, 
unique alike in the history of the Potato 
and probably the cross-breeding of plants. 
This costly and elaborate enterprise, 
together with the exhaustive trials which 
have been continued through a series of 
years, has for its main object the produc- 
tion of a new strain which, while embody- 
ing great productiveness, high: table 
quality, and a constitution calculated. to 
resist the ordinary disease (Phytophora), 
will, it is hoped, prove entirely immune 
from the far more terrible: wart disease 
now stalking through the land with, in 
some instances, a .seriousness giving rise 
to great concern. So far, the selected 
ones—to be known hereafter as the Castle 
strain—have more than fulfilled the most 
sanguine expectations, and at a no distant 
date some of them will be put into com- 
merce. In view of the far-reaching im- 
portance of the enterprise, a special certi- 
ficeate of appreciation was awarded the 
Messrs. Sutton for their work. 


A complete list of the certificated plants 


and medals awarded will be found in our] 


next issue, : ‘ 
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wise the new one will sooner or later be- 
come affeeted with the same disease. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Amateur.—The trouble is due to the cold 
east winds which prevailed at the time the 
flowers were open. Hedgehog.—Kindly 
send a specimen of the Campanula stem 
with the insect. It is impossible to say 
what the insect is without seeing it. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names ‘of plants.—H. 7. W.—One of 
the many varieties of the Parrot Tulip. 
LL, Holden.—Probably an Achillea, but 
impossible to say for certain without 
flowers.—James Mailer.—Ficus austra- 
lis. Walter Jesper.—The Crack Willow 
(Salix fragilis). H, R.—Narcissus in- 
comparabilis Codlins and Cream (syn. 
Sulphur Phenix); 2, Ornithogalum 
nutans; 3, Blood-root (Sanguinaria cana- 
densis); 4, Tradescantia virginica. 
[. S.—1, Alonsoa incisifolia; 2, Spirzea 
arguta;. 3, Panicum variegatum; 4, 
Francoa  ramosa. B: ie eeP yrs 
Malus floribunda; 2, Doronicum caucasi- 
cum; 3, Aubrietia violacea; 4, The Ne- 
paul Laburnum (Piptanthus nepalensis). 
LL, Rae.—1, Ribes aureum ; 2, Amelan- 
chier canadensis; 3, Blue-eyed Mary (Om- 
phalodes .verna). J. N.—I, The -Blue 
Marguerite (Agatha ccoelestis) ; 2, Doroni- 
cum. austriacum. J, B, H.—1, Ribes 
sanguineum; 2, Epimedium pinnatum; 3, 
Pyrus Malus floribunda; 4, Berberis steno- 
phylla. A.—l1, The Bird Cherry 
(Prunus Padus); 2, Lungwort (Pul- 
monaria officinalis) ; 3, Berberis Darwini; 
4, Weigela rosea. Ms W:—l, “Sella 
nutans (white form); 2, Phlox subulata. 
T, Lee.—lLychnis dioica  fi.-pl. 
R. Butler.—1, The Nepaul Laburnum (Pip- 
tanthus nepalensis): 2, Abies nobilis var. 
glauca; 3, Thuja plicata (T. gigantea); 4, 
Acer sp.; 5,. Bird Cherry probably, must 
see in bloom: 6, Abies nobilis yar. glauca. 


CORRESPONDENOGE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Annuals (7. 7'.).—Good annuals for 
your purpose would be Clarkias, Dianthus, 
Godetia, Iberis, Leptosiphon, Limnanthes, 
Tinum, Lupins, Malope, Mignonette, 
Nemesia, Nigella, Phacelia, Poppies, 
Saponaria, Salpiglossis, Tropzeolum, Vis- 
caria, besides many others that you could 
select from any seedsman’s catalogue. 

Mildew on Roses (Amateur).—Try what 
syringing with a mixture of quicklime and 
sulphur will do. Place a little unslaked | 
lime in a pail, add sufficient water to slake 
ity and while hot drop some sulphur into 
it. Before it settles fill up the pail with 
water, and use it after the whole has 
settled down. Another remedy is to mix 
1 oz. of sulphide of potassium in a gallon 
of water and syringe the plants with the 
mixture. 

Canterbury Bells failing (Grace Gardner). 
—Your plants are either too deeply set in 
the soil or are subject to fungoid attack. 
You ,do not say at what stage they fail; 
but if in quite a young state it may be 
due to the ‘‘damping-off’’? fungus. Minus 
fuller particulars of local conditions and 
attendant circumstances, we can only 
reply in general terms. Surface soil stir- 
ring and dusting the plants at the collar 
with air-slaked lime are the usual remedies, 
and worth trying in your case. 

FRUIT. 

Silver leaf on Cherry (Grace Gardner).— 
As the tree in question is affected with 
silver leaf disease, the best thing we can 
advise you to do is to grub and burn stem 
and roots, taking eare that none of the 
latter are left in the soil. If you intend 
planting. another fruit-tree on the same 
place remove the old soil to a depth of 
2 feet and to within a radius of 4 feet to 
5 feet from where the old tree stood, other- 
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JN these days of food shortage spraying is real National Service, 

because spraying stamps out disease, increases production, and 
therefore helps to beat the “U” Boats. 


: | "O obtain the best results from spraying it is of the utmost import- 
ance to select.a sprayer that can be depended upon absolutely— 
month after month, year after year—to give permanently satisfactory 


service. Therefore, get one of the famous 
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a_—_ *T HERE is a ‘‘Ubel” machine for every spraying and lime-washing 
pee purpose. All machines which bear the “ Ubel” trade mark (with- 


out which none are genuine) are strong, efficient, and easy to use. 
Each machine is the very best of its kind. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 


UNITED GRASOFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS Ltd 


EMPRESS FOUNDRY CORNBROOK MANCHESTER , 


The largest actual manufacturers of spraying and lime- 
washing machines and accessories in Great Britain. 
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Your Poultry, cannot be harmed 


ou USe 
M<Dougalls rotis%ouc WEED KILLER 
SAFE _& EFFECTIVE. oA 3 
From Nurserymen, Seedsmen & Ironmongers. ; ee >. 








now. MS DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 


rl i a 
66-68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. “2 BG aay EO 
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SEED POTATOES. 


LINCS. GROWN. 


Eclipse, Express, Llewellyn, £12. A. Chief, 
B. Queen, R. Kidney, Edwards, Evergoods, 
Q@. Mary, £8 ton.—Lists free. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Lighton’s Maincrop and B, Reeruit, 1s. 6d. doz, : 50, 5s. ; 
100, 8s. Onions A. Craig, 2s.; Tripoli, Is. 6d. Cabbage, 
1s. 64, Lyon Leek, 2s, Lettuce, 1s. 6d. 100, Cauliflower, 
Celery, Sprouts, Is. 6d. 100. Ridge Cucumbers, Marrows, 
Sage, Thyme, Mint, 3for 6d. Frame Cucumbers 6d. each, 
post extra. Seeds: Haricot Beans, 6d. and 1s.; 2s, 6d. pint. 
Gt, Sunflower, 3d, oz.; 4 0z, 9d,, post extra. Mercury, Good 
King Henry, or Lincs. perennial Spinach roots, 1s. 9d. doz. ; 
seed, 6d, and 1s, 


Bargain Lists (Ilus.) Seeds, Plants, Potatoes, ete., Free, 


AMBROSE LIGHTON 


_ 17, KIRTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 


THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete sec- 
tion best quality 
| Deal, planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram- 
ing. Roof covered with 
compressed Asphalte, 
over tongued boards. 
Door fitted with strong 
hinges, lock and key, 
bolts, etc. 






























Copyright Registered. 


CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes. Floor. 
6 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £6 16 15/- 
7 ft. long, 5ft. wide, 7ft.4in. high 7 1 6 23/6 
8 ft. long, 6ft. wide, 7ft.8in. high 9 8 0 31/- 
9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high . 1013 6 406 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 12 6 54. 
12 ft. long, 8ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 14 1 0 64/- 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J.T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
EsTaBuisHep 70 YEARS. BEDE OnRD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


POTATO SPRAYING. 
£50 in PRIZES 


(1st Prize, £25) 


FOR AMATEUR USERS OF 


BORDORITE. 


(As supplied to the London County Council, other Leading 

County Councils and Local Authorities, the Farmers’ Central 

t’. Board, Agricultural and Allotment Societies, and large 
Potato Growers throughout the country.) 

Judgei H. H. THOMAS, Esq. (Editor of Ihe Gardener). 
From leading Chemists and Seedsmen, or 


WALTER VOSS & CO., Ltd., 
_ 2b, MILLWALL, E. 14. 


[VAPORITE ~- 


STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lt? 79,QUEEN VICTORIA S! LONDON J 


« PESTITE » kills Wireworms and other 


insect pests in soil, also ‘club root” and other fun- 
goid diseases. Price: 281bs., 5s. 6d. ; 56 1bs., 7s. 6d. ; 1121bs., 
10s, 6d., carr paid.—LANG & SONS, Ltd., Hounslow. 


QPLENDID CROPS may be obtained by 
using LANG'S CONCENTRATED FERTILIZERS. 
Price: 14 lbe., 3s. 30.3 28 lbs., 5s. 6d.; 56 lbs., 10s. 6d.; 
112 1bs., 188. 6d., carr. pd.—LANG & SONS, Ltd., Hounslow 


GARDEN NETTING.—Best tanned, bird- 


proof, small mesh, 50 by 2} yards, 10s. 9a. ; or 44 yards 
Q1s.; or 8} yards, 42s., carriage paid. — STRAWBERRY 
NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk-terrace, Lowestoft. _ 
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INSECTS IN THE SOR 
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Illustrated.” 


‘SANKEY S33" POTS 
Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 


State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” | 
quotation (“carriage” frequently amounts to halt value ot 
goods), or write for Price List, free. | 





SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. 


Bulb Bowls and Fern | 
Pans from 2d. each. | 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LT, 
Bulwell Potteries, NO7TT/NGHAM. _| 
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IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS 
AND FRUIT GROWERS ——— 


7} : +B ] 
WIQUAS 
(IMPROVED) 
Seem ah INE Cy, 
The Most Successful 


Non-Poisonous Insecti- 
cide of the Day. 


Its Advantages are— 
Certain Death to.all Insect Pests. 


No possible injury to the®most 
delicate Plant, Fiower or Foliage. 


It is the Cheapest Insecticide 
known. One pint makes 10 to 12 
gallons for Thrip, Black and 
Green Fly. etc., whilst RED 
SPIDER, Mealy Bug and Scale 
can be thoroughly eradicated by 
using ‘‘NIQUAS” about double 
the strength required for Fly. 















PRICES: 

Half-pint, 1/+; Pint, 1/9 ; Quart, 3/-; 
Half-gall., 5/-; Galbon, 8/9; Kegs, 
each, 5 Galls., 30/-; 10 Galls., 54/-. 








To be had from the Trade generally. 


Manufacturers : 


CORRY & C0., LTD., 


Bonded Tobacco Stores 
and Warehouse, 


SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 


ISULPHATE OF AMMONIA | 
i ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON. 


Allotment Holders’ 
Competition, 1918. 


| 
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' (Limited to England and Wales.) 
Prizes will be given for the best cultivated plot 
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of land producing the heaviest weight of food, 
cultivated in the most husbandmanlike manner 
and employing the most economical method of 
cultivation. 


Ist Prize, War Loan Bond Value £25 
2nd ” ” ” £20 
3rd ” ” ” £I5 
4th ” ” ” £10 
6 Prizes of War Loan Bonds Value £5 each. 
No Entrance Fee. 

For further particulars and Schedule apply to 
the Northern offices of the Association, Gas Offices, 
Crowlands, Southport. 
N.B.—Entries close on the 31st May. 


Len nce oe oe 


‘NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holiday, 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to be dated MAY 25th, 1918. 


Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, MAY 16th, 1918. 


GARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh, extra 

measure, 12 by 3 yards, 4s. 6d.; 12 by 4, 6s.; 10 by 5, 
hs 3d.; any size, 14d. square yar Bag odd pieces, 20 lbs., 
4s. ; carriage 1s. extra.—J. TRAINER, St. Monance, Fife. 


THE APPLE 1n ORCHARD anp GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of ita culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 6d. ~PUBLISHER, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

















. THE PERFECT INSECTICIDE WASH 








NON*POISONOUS — - er 
FOR FRUIT, 
- VEGETABLES , FLOWERS. » 


Small Cartons for 10 Gallon WaSh s..enecsessersee lt O each 
Large Cartons for 50 a De J 
/ From Nurserymen, Seedsmen and lronmongers: 


ia) ole Manufacturers 
| hog Pol Ufo! 


66-68, PORT STREET, 


Nr eescsvneey POCA 
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F Gughborough 


131000 IN USE 
| LISTS ON APPLICATION « 
























































The pioneer of cheap. simple and _ effective * 
heating for small greenhouses. Complete 
Apparatus from 440 The immense sale 
of this boiler, and fts numerous imitations 
are the best testimony of its undoubted succe 


S}HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HEATING 1EER: S: 


: Ss 
LOUGHBOROUGH * LEICESTERSHIRE*. 
es London Office . 122 VICTORIA ST-S-'W 








POTATO 


Get a “Sovereign” Potato Sprayer 
at once to ensure getting a big crop of 
Potatoes. It is strong, efficient, and 
easily used. Earns its cost ina 
single season. If you cannot 
obtain from your Iron- 
monger or Nursery- 
man, we will for- 

ward on 
receipt of 
cash. 


PRICE: 
Japanned, 4/6 each 


Polished tinplate, 
4’= each. 


Canadian United Manufacturers’ Agency, 
12 Charterhouse Bldgs., Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
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“CROWN” BLACK VARNISH, 


(40 YEARS’ REPUTATION.) : 
In 40 gall, lots at 1/5 per gall. (barrels free). 


Carriage paid to any Goods Station in England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Terms: ‘‘ Cash with order or approved references, 


T. F. CHAMBERS & CO. (1917), Ltd., 
Oxford Street, Hull. 


YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN of 21, desiring - 


to take up gardening as a profession, would be glad to 
hear of work in a garden (private or market garden) where 
she could get training. Cannot afford fees, but would give her 
services free if board and lodging provided (for six months), 
Strong ; capable of good work.—‘t H W,,” Box 453, GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


(JARDENER WANTED North of London 


(married, ineligible); two others kept; cottage, four 
rooms, gas slot meter; or two Lady Gardeners. Apply by 
letter, stating wages required to—‘ A BC,” c/o Hooper & 
Batty, Ltd., 15, Walbrook, E.O. 4. ; 


ILLER’S Figures of Plants and Gardener’s 
Dictionary, 1759-60. 300 Coloured Plates. £3 103s.— 
“7,” Box 452, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


Published by the Proprietor, W. ROBINSON, at his Offices ~ 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, Telephone 
Holborn 731; and Printed by the CHANCERY LANE 
PRINTING WORKS, LeD. May 18, 1918, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Pieris formosa.—\We have this from 
Knap Hill in good state, a beautiful 
Chinese or Indian mountain shrub, not 
thriving in our country except in the 
south. At Knap Hill it gets winter pro- 
tection to secure the fine flower-heads. 





Nurseries and the war.—The war is 
having a very bad effect on the planting 
and nursery business generally. At Knap 
Hill there are now only 30 men at work 
out of an average of 75 before the war. 
Some good old nurseries have been closed. 


Daphne petrea. — Mr. Tucker, near 
Oxford, grows this beautiful plant magni- 
ficently in pots under glass; but it will 
flower with me in the open. It never 
seems to set flower-buds under these con- 
ditions. Can anyone say he gets satis- 
factory results with outside plants? If 
so, I wish he would describe the situa- 
tion and treatment.—W. SoMERVILLE. 


Spirea arguta.—This is one of the best 
and -hardiest of the smaller-flowered 
shrubby Spirewas, and gives little or no 
trouble beyond a slight trimming to keep 
it in form. It is of hybrid origin, three 
species—S. Thunbergi, 8. crenata, and S. 
hypericifolia—having had, according to 


Bean, a share in its parentage. How- 
ever this may be, S. arguta is a gem 


among early white-flowering shrubs. It 
is, I think, a little later than usual this 
season.—S. ARNoT?r. 


Saxifraga Milesi.—This belongs to the 
Megasea group, and to that section of it 
more particularly characterised by ‘the 
coarser leafage which stamps some of the 
S. cordifolia varieties, though probably of 
even greater vigour. Its special claim to 
notice is that it is white-flowered—not the 
good white or. the more erectly carried 
bells of the white S. Stracheyi—the large, 
drooping flowers being produced in big 
umbels on shaffs 18 inches high. It. is 
from the Himalayas, and well suited to 
the bolder_rock garden, even if not high 
class.—E. J. 


Arabis aubrietioides. — “SS. vy. 8.” 
(page 220) does not praise this Rock Cress 
too highly. I find, however, that it is not 
quite so hardy as the most of the other 
Arabises, and also less. satisfactory in 
that respect than the Aubrietias as «a 
whole. Aubrietia The Bride gives a 
shade of colour nearly approaching that 
of Arabis aubrietioides, and has a closer 
habit. -I think A. aubretioides stands the 
winter better when it is cut hard back 
immediately after flowering, this making 
the plant more compact in every way.— 
S. ARNorr, 


—— This deserves the praise given it by 
“S. V. S.” It is attractive both for its 
foliage and for its flowers. As to the 
latter, however, one must have the right 
Strain, as some are so ‘‘ washy”’ as to be 
almost white. In Oxford it grows quite 
as Well in full shade as in sun, and that 
I consider a special point of merit.—W. 
SOMERVILLE, 


Erythronium Pink Beauty.—This Ameri- 
can Dog’s-tooth Violet has been good this 


year. The leaves are charmingly marbled 
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and veined, and shine as if varnished. 
The pink flowers aré of good size and 
texture, while the colouring fully justifies 
the name of Pink Beauty borne by this 
variety of Hrythronium Johnsoni. It is 
quite hardy, and I find it thrives in a 
half-shaded place in leaf-soil- and coming 
through low herbage. It has been in this 
position for several years now, and is in- 
creasing in a satisfactory way by offsets. 
—DUMERIES. 


Azalea Hinodigiri.—A fine group of this 
Azalea was lately in full bloom in General 
H. S. Gough’s rock garden in the Vale of 
Conway. The brilliant, cherry-red flowers 
were backed by native stone of a bluish- 
grey, the carpet beneath the bushes con- 
sisting of a flourishing colony of the 
silvery little Helichrysum bellidioides, 
which was in full flower at the same time. 


Close by, a flourishing colony of Gentiana 


acaulis, bearing over one hundred _ blos- 
soms, lent its charm to a most satisfying 
and beautiful bit of rock gardening.— 


(AG bede 





Narcissus Dawn.—A triandrus x poeti- 
cus hybrid raised by Mr. Engleheart. In 
the early days of May it was of outstand- 
ing beauty in the rock garden at Kew. 
Vigorous, and reaching 18 inches high, 


there were present all those attributes 
Which render it a good garden plant. 


The scapes are all two-flowered, a fact 
making for a goodly display. The peri- 
anth segments are pure white, long, ovate, 
and acutely pointed,- the shilling-large 
crown clear lemon-yellow, flattish, and of 
almost N. Hnglehearti pattern. It is ob- 
viously a good and desirable garden plant. 
—S. V.S. 


Commercial bulb-growing in Scotland. 
—Those acquainted with Justice’s old 
book on ‘‘ Gardening in Scotland’ have 
ilways realised that there were possibili- 
ties for the commercial culture of bulbs 
in the-north. I have had an opportunity 
lately of observing the results given by 
Daffodils grown for sale on a Scottish 
farm in the north-east, and they are ex- 
cellent. Even what were sold as second- 
size bulbs of Narcissi have bloomed splen- 
didly, and show that the treatment 
afforded them is excellent. Possibly after 
the war we may see a development of this 
industry.—S. ARNorT. 





Limnanthes Douglasi.—Of the many 
beautiful Californian annuals few are so 
hardy as. this. 
not appear to injure it. It is of a com- 
pact but vigorous habit, a Single plant 
When in bloom covering quite a square 
foot of soil. Each plant should, there- 
fore, be allowed quite that space if one 
wishes to realise its full beauty. It 
thrives well where the natural Staple is 
poor—a fact which renders it valuable for 
planting on dry banks or similar situa- 
tions, flowering more freely thus placed 
than when growing in rich soil, in which 
it is apt to run to leaf.—P. T. 


Tulip Mrs. Potter Palmer.—< Scot” 
(page 219) is perfectly correct in thinking 
D. T. Fish is the same Tulip as Fashion. 
It is, and both Fashion and D. T. Fish 


are the same as Mrs. Potter Palmer. | 


This last name is the correct one. Might 
I suggest to all growers of Tulips the ex- 
penditure of half-a-crown, plus sixpence 


The severest winter does 


postage, with the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent-square, S.W. P= TOF, 
copy of the ‘‘ Report of the Tulip Nomen- 
clature Committee.” This valuable 
brochure keeps one right about names, 
and prevents such pitfalls as anyone pur- 
chasing D. T. Fish and Fashion thinking 
he was going to get two distinct varie- 
ties. The colour lists, too, are. invalu- 
able.—JosrpH Jacor. 


The Montpelier Broom (Cytisus monspes- 
sulanus) (syn. Genista candicans). — 
Although this evergreen Broom is often 
seen in cold greenhouses, it is not so fre- 
quently grown in the open as it might be. 
Here it has braved the most severe 
winters entirely unprotected for many 
years, even sowing its own seed. The 
pretty, bright-yellow flowers, borne in 
little clusters along the arching, leafy 
branches, make a very attractive display 
when the shrub is in full bloom, which 
it is early in May. The species is a fast 
grower, seedlings often coming into flower 
when two years old. The height of 5 feet 
or 6 feet is often reached, but young 
plants are more satisfactory.—N. WaA.es. 





Prunus Miqueliana.—I am sending you 
a branch of a tree growing at Narrow 
Water, Co. Down, and hope to send you 
in a few days a photograph of Ite ase | 
think it is the finest-flowered specimen in 
the kingdom. It came to this country 
Some years ago in a consignment my 
father imported from Japan under the 
name of Prunus. Miqueliana. The Kew 
authorities doubted the name from the 
first, and gave it the provisional name of 
P. microlepis var. Smithi, afterwards de- 
termining it to be a form of Prunus sub- 
hirtella, to which they added the varietal 
name autumnalis, owing to its habit of be- 
ginning to blossom in early November. 
The tree in question has been in flower 
from then this season, but was on April 
16th at the zenith of its beauty.—G. N. 
SmitH, Newry. 


Prunus serrulata Veitchiana.—In Gar- 
DENING dated May 11 I see mention of 
Prunus serrulata Veitchiana. In any 
books I have I cannot find it, .and I 
wonder is it the same as Cerasus James H. 
Veitch, of which I have in my garden two 
specimens, which have always been much 
admired when in bloom? In Mr. T. 
Smith’s list of trees and shrubs Prunus 
serrulata Veitchiana is not mentioned, 
and. his list of trees and shrubs grown at 
Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry, is a large one. 
—HENRY Epwarp Jory, Lyndhurst, Grey- 
stones, Co. Wicklow. 
| [Bean, in his ‘ Trees and Shrubs Hardy 
,in the British Isles,” gives Cerasus 
| pseudo-Cerasus James H. Veitch as 

Prunus serrulata Veitchiana, under which 
name he describes it as .the finest of 
Japanese Cherries.—Ep.] 





Rhododendron’ Roylei magnificum.—_ 
This was undoubtedly the best hardy- 
flowering shrub exhibited before the 
Royal Horticultural Society on May 7th, 
when it secured an Award of Merit by a 
unanimous vote. From every point of 
view it is a glorified form of the type, a 
fairly well-known hardy Chinese species 
having coppery-red flowers. The new- 
comer eclipses the old in size of flower, 
colour richness, and general effect. Bell- 
Shaped, sub-pendent, 2 inches long, and 
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of a like expanse at the mouth, the flowers 
are coloured internally deep salmon, with 
an underlay of apricot. 
flowers are crimson, the bluish bloom 
overlying this and the petal texture com- 
bined creating a 
The trusses are usually six-flowered. The 
smooth olive-green leaves, . greyish  be- 
neath, constitute a perfect setting to an 
exceptional bit of colour. The handsome 
lot of eut sprays shown demonstrated 
flower freedom and high ornament, while 
a tiny spray beforemeas I writeis, when 
placed in the sunlight, particularly rich 
and effective.—E. H. JENKINS. 


Erica carnea and €E. mediterranea 
hybrida.—These have been flowering 
freely for practically four months on end, 
and in the heyday of their beauty were 
unequalled among the early flowers of the 
year. Even now in mid-May, when their 
greater charm has gone, there is in what 
remains a touch-of colour, particularly 
where they have spread out and become 
well established. There is much to be 
said in favour of growing plants which, 
while affording flower wealth for so long 
and brightening the dull season of the 
year, are permanent. The idea that these 
Heaths must have peat—an erroneous 
idea that has prevented many from plant- 
ing them—should long ago have been dis- 
pelledy Both do well—as also do others 
—in loam. Indeed, in a low-lying spot 
moistér than is usually considered good, 
IT made a big planting of several sorts a 
few years ago in strong, holding loam and 
leaf-soil. They came from the Heath 
soil of a Surrey nursery, and took uncom- 
monly well to their new home. Some, 
like FW. Alporti and ° BH.’ vagans, “have 
assumed considerable vigour.—B. J. 


Ribes lacustre.—Although this summer- 
leafing shrub cannot be compared with R. 
sanguineum for flower beauty, it is well 
worth a place, for not. only does it grow 
into a shapely bush, but it blooms. well 


every year, and attracts attention. by 
reason of its singular colouring. Hstab- 


lished bushes are about 4 feet high and as 
far through, and clothed with deeply- 
lobed, glossy green leaves. The flowers 
are in racemes up to 8 inches long, some- 
times a score of blooms being borne 
together. The colour is peculiar, the 
flowers being reddish-brown inside and 
very pale pink or creamy-white outside. 
The fruits, whieh are produced fairly 
freely, are in the form of small black 
berries, each one covered by gland-tipped 
hairs. A native of North America, it was 
introduced over 100 years ago, but is 
seldom met with outside botanic gardens. 
As its cultural requirements are no more 
than those of an ordinary wild Goose- 
berry-tree, there is no reason why it 
should not be grown in gardens where 
uncommon shrubs are popular. Cuttings 
of ripened shoots may be inserted in an 
outdoor border in the same way as those 
of the Black Currant, and they may be 
expected to root in about the same time. — 
D. 


Daphne petrea grandiflora (syn. D. 
rupestris grandiflora)—Never was the 
varietal name more justified than in the 
present instance, the flowers twice as 
large individually as those of the original 
and far more freely produced. They are, 
too, of the same waxy-pink colour, spark- 
ling in the heyday of their beauty with the 
minutest crystals, as it were. To these 
add exquisite fragrance, and the reader 
may gather somewhat of the rare charm 
of one of the daintiest of miniature rock 
shrubs. Half-a-dozen. flowers or so in 
each cluster, the clusters so freely pro- 
duced as to all but hide the foliage, it 
was but little wonder that it gained an 


Externally the 


Lapageria-like effect.’ 


which 


.Hsmeralda, it 
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Award of Merit by a unanimous vote 
when shown by Messrs. Tucker and Son, 
Oxford, before the Royal Horticultural 
Society on April 28rd. 
was collected by Mr. Tucker when plant- 
hunting in the Tyrol a few years ago, and, 
while of the greatest beauty, is also a 
welcome addition to high-class alpines. 


It is now about a dozen years since the 


typical kind—regularly brought year by 
year to the Temple Shows in May by Mr. 
Farrer 
popularity and knowledge of its worth en- 
suring an even warmer welcome for any 





variety of it endowed with greater merit 


and distinction.—H. H. JENKINS. 


Primula spicata.—There would appear 
to be no end to the beauty and variety of 


Chinese Primulas. That above-named 
came from Messrs. R. W. Wallace and 
Co., Colchester, and when exhibited 


before the Royal Horticultural Society on 
May 7th was given an Award of Merit. 
It belongs to the section known. as P. 
soldanelloides, regarded as containing 
the gems of the Primula world, and was 
introduced. to cultivation by Bees, 
Limited, through the medium of their 
collector, Mr. Forrest. P.. Reidi and P. 
Watti belong to the same section, but are 
Himalayan, P. nutans, with the subject 
of this note, being representative of the 
Chinese section. On a single spike seven 
buds and several expanded. flowers were 


counted, the latter violet-blue externally 


and. palest lavender within. Buds and 
calyces are covered with a silvery meal, 
has a softening effect upon the 
richly - coloured flowers. A biennial 
probably, it is more likely to prove an ac- 


quisition for the alpine-house, where all 


its beauty would be revealed, than to aug- 
ment the ‘garden value of the race. BHyen 
so, there is abundant room for all such, 
since in restricted areas the alpine-house 
is possible, particularly for the town 


dweller, who cannot hope for much  suc- 
cess otherwise because of the nature of 
the surroundings.—S. V. S. 


Rhododendron Margaret Bean.—This re- 
cently-named hybrid makes quite a dis- 
tinct break of colour among hardy Rhodo- 
dendrons and ought to become popular, — It 
is represented by two bushes, each 5 feet 
to 4 feet high and as far through, growing 
in the vicinity of King William’s Temple 
at Kew, where it was a conspicuous fea- 
ture during late April and early May. A 
hybrid between the loose-trussed, yellow- 
flowered Himalayan species R. campylo- 
carpum, and Esmeralda, a garden variety 
bearing a small, compact truss of bright 
red flowers, the hybrid has inherited cer- 
tain qualities from both parents, for, while 
the -truss is less compact than that of 
is larger than in that 
variety and more shapely than the truss of 
R. campylocarpum. The colour of the 
flowers also bears evidence of both parents, 
for whilst the prevailing colour is pale 
yellow, the free parts of the petals are 
deeply stained, particularly on the outer 
side, with rose. There is also a small rose- 
coloured blotch on the inside of the base 
of the upper petal. The leaves are of good 
size, 4 inches to 5 inches long, but there is 
a yellowish tinge among the green which, 
to some extent, detracts from the other- 
wise healthy appearance of the bush. The 
nearest approach to this variety is 
Jonathan Rashleigh, in which the free por- 
tions of otherwise white petals are stained 
with rose. Other plants raised from the 
same R. campylocarpum and Hsmeralda 
cross have small, compact trusses of red 
flowers. The plant in question was raised 
by Mr. W. J. Bean, the Assistant Curator 
of the Royal Botanie Gardens, and it is 
named after his daughter.—D. 


The new-comer 


gained an Award of Merit, its 
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FRUIT. 


THE—-PLUM CROP. 

Pernars ‘ Devonian,’ page 226,-will give 
an explanation as to the particular way in 
which the Lime may be reckoned as pre- 
judicial to the Plum. One ean realise 
that if in close proximity to each other 
(a state of things, by the way, not likely 
to happen) the Plum might get a share 
of the swarms of aphides that disfigure 
the Lime foliage; but how a detrimental 
effect can be produced on one tree by the 
influence of another when both are abso- 
lutely bare of foliage is a little difficult 
to understand. This prejudicial effect is 
claimed to take place before the frees 
break into leaf, otherwise it would 
not influence the setting of the fruit. I 
regret to note that an inspection of the 
Plum-trees in many gardens reveals a 
gloomy outlook as to» the crop for the 
current year. It will be very. short in this 
district ;-in fact, practically nil. Some 
very bitter weather in the shape of frost, 
snow, hail, ete., was experienced just 
about the’ time the bloom was fully ex- 
panded, and the non-setting was only to 
Be expected., There are occasional trees 
on the south and south-west walls of cot- 
tages sheltered by big, over-hanging eaves 
that have escaped; otherwise, I fear, the 
destruction is complete. It is a great 
pity, for the Plum is a useful fruit, giv- 
ing a supply of wholesome food for a long 
season; and now. that arrangements have 
been made for a sugar supply, house- 
holders were looking forward to convert- 
ing a considerable portion of the fruit into. 
jam. The shortage also applies to Dam- 
sons, of which in some villages there are 
many trees. 1 Dees Sere 


Hardwick, near Aylesbury. 


MANURING FRUIT-TRHES. 
Ir is remarkable that on many soils 
chemical fertilisers appear to have little 
or no effect on fruit-trees. ~My soil is poor 
and mostly light, and was described by an 
analytical chemist as ‘‘a laboratory rather 
than a mine,” by which he meant that it 


‘was not rich in plant food, but. would re- 


spond well to manures. This proved to be 
the case’ with ordinary farm and vegetable 
crops—the yield of Potatoes, for instance, 
being almost doubled by the use of a com- 
plete mixture of artificials. ‘Yet I have 
never been able to trace any advantage 
from the application of antificials to Apple 
‘and Plum trees, and only a doubtful re- 
sult with bush fruits. Farmyard manure, 
on the other hand, is distinctly beneficial. 
Tam reminded of this matter by reading 


the latest (sixteenth) report of the 
Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm, in 


which Mr. Spencer V. Pickering gives the 
results of observations on the behaviour of 
fruit-trees and bushes under manurial 
treatment since the farm was started in 
1894. The salient feature of the results 
is the almost entire absence of any effect 
from manures, both farmyard and artifi- 
cial, on Apple-trees at Ridgemont, on land 
where manures. give normal results on 
ordinary farm. crops. Bush fruits have 
benefited considerably from farmyard 
manure, and to a much smaller extent 
from artificials. Gooseberries, indeed, 
showed quite remarkable results from the 
use of dung, the dressed plot bearing on 
an average from six to twelve times as 
much fruit as the- unmanured plot. The 
reason for the Apples being unresponsive 
remains a mystery. We are told that it 
cannot be attributed to any exceptional . 
richness of the soil, which is just average 
agricultural land, heavy, and fairly fertile. 
At the same time, in duplicate experl- 
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ments carried out on very poor, sandy. 
soil at. Millbrook, manures gave their ex- 
pected results. Apple-trees showed con- 
siderable benefit from  artificials, and 
much more from farmyard manure. 'Dhis, 
however, is extremely poor land, so light 
and porous that it had been. abandoned for 
agricultural purposes) so that it is not the 
kind of soil that fruit-growers would be 

_ likely to plant, and certainly not typical 
of the soil of the average garden. 


Sussex. HW. M. B. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peach wood dying.—I have sent some 
pieces of Peach-trees, | The trees seemed 
to be going on all right, but about ten days 
ago I noticed this dying back of the shoots, 
especially on the lower branches. TI have 
examined the border, and I think it is 


consequently, it is 
only half-ripened. 


at the fall of the leaf 
Should severe weather 
follow, it then is injured or killed out- 
right by frost. This same condition—i.e., 
as regards immaturity of wood—is some- 
times due to the roots having got out of 
control, which induces the production of 
strong, sappy wood that never ripens. 
Lifting and shortening the strongest’ of 
the roots and laying them out afresh in 
good loamy Compost, Containing a liberal 
quantity of old lime rubbish, -rectify 
matters in this instance. These few facts 
will, we hope, give you a clue as to where 
the fault may lie and show how the diffi- 
culty is to be coped with.] 


Cross-fertilisation Mr. W. H. B. 
Knight (page 197) asks what would be the 
effect on the fruit of a Doyenné du Comice 


~ 


: .  -Vertch’s Japanese Cherry in vase. (See page 


quite moist, but not Faterunnoed: I 
should be glad if you can explain the cause. 
—W.G, WILKINSON, 

[The injury to the Peach shoots is un- 
questionably due to frost, and has been 
brought about through the wood being in 
an unripened condition. Had it been 
mature it would, doubtless, have remained 
uninjured. As to the reason why the wood 
should be in such condition, we are, in the 
absence of particulars as to the position 
of the trees and the mode of treatment 
pursued, unable to offer any opinion, We 
may, however, state that trouble of this 
description is often brought about through 
not disbudding sufficiently, with the result 
the trees become overcrowded with young 
wood upon which the sun is unable to 
exert its beneficent and ripening influence ;- 


Pear ifthe bloom were fertilised by pollen 
from a strong-growing baking Pear grow- 
ing next to it. I should say that the only 
result would be a heavier crop, the quality 
of the fruit remaining exactly as if the 
bloom were self-fertilised. When vyarie- 
ties of Pears or other fruits are inten- 
tionally cross-fertilised, with the object of 
getting a new variety, no result can be 
seen in the fruit of that year. In order 
to see the result it is necessary to let the 
fruit ripen, take the pips and sow them, 
and grow the trees that come from them 
to a fruiting age. If there were any in- 


fluence from  cross-fertilisation on the 


fruit on the parent tree we should often 
see fruits of numerous types and flavours 
on one tree if it grew in a mixed orchard, 
or several varieties of flowers on one 


“ 


plant. In fact, the vegetable world would 
be in a state of chaos. Cross-fertilisation 
is very desirable in an orchard, because 
some varieties are now known to be self- 
sterile and others partially’ so. These 
need the pollen of other varieties if they 
are to bear full crops, or, in some cases, 
any fruit at all. For this reason large 
blocks or belts of one variety in an 
orchard are a mistake. To find the cause 


of the difference in trees of the same 
variety growing in the same garden, to 


which Myr. Knight: refers, there is no need 
to look beyond the enormous variation in 
root. stocks. This is a most unsatisfac- 
tory matter. Fortunately, it is being in- 
vestigated at two experiment stations in 
this country, and it is to be hoped that 
the result will be the standardising of 
root stocks.—H. M. B., Sussex. 
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The Loganberry.—All who have grown 
Raspberries and Loganbenries, and done 
both thoroughly well, will agree that there 
is no comparison between them in the 
matter of flavour. I should never touch 
the latter when plenty of good Rasp- 
berries is available, and look upon the 
Loganberry as a much over-rated fruit— 
that is, in the raw form, whatever it may 
be as a preserve. Indeed, it hardly seems 
worthy of inclusion among garden fruits, 
but should have a place in the rougher 
parts of the shrubbery or wood. An. ideal 
place would be a rough, almost precipitous 
bank, where it could ramble at will—the 
sort of place, in fact, one would choose for 
Clematis Vitalba—or a big pergola, a por- 
tion of which is devoted to various mem- 
bers of the Bramble family.—.’ B. S. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


How to get rid of ants.—Ants are often 
very difficult to get rid of, as their nests 
are frequently made in inaccessible places, 
such as under the flooring of greenhouses, 
ete., and they enter the houses by some 
hole or crevice which is so small that it is 
almost impossible to reach their nests 
without a great deal of trouble; and, 
though boiling water and some insecticide 
may be poured into the entrance, so little 
reaches the nest that the majority of the 
inmates do not suffer in any way. Under 
these circumstances the best thing to do is 
to set traps—such as bones not picked quite 
clean, pieces of sponge soaked in treacle, 
or pieces of meat—into which the ants will 
crowd, when the baits should be dipped 
into boiling water, or have the water 
poured over them. Ants may sometimes 
be driven away by pouring petroleum, sul- 
phurie acid, or carbolie acid, diluted with 
ten or twelve times its weight of water, 
into the entrance of their nests, or about 
their haunts; sprinkling guano or chloride 
of lime is also useful. If the nest is among 
the roots of a plant in a pot both plant 
and pot may be immersed in cold water for 
five or six hours. When the nests are in 
the open ground their destruction is a 
much simpler matter; they may be dug up 
and thrown into boiling water, or merely 
opened and boiling water poured into them. 
A friend of mine, who was much annoyed 
with ants’ nests in one of his meadows, 
found that the ants were very easily de- 
stroyed by opening the nests with a spade 
and pouring in a mixture of pearl-ash and 
liquid manure of about the consistency of 
cream; if the pearl-ash was mixed with 
water two applications were necessary. 
This would be a useful way of destroying 
ants in lawns. If the nests are made 
among the roots of a plant in the open 
ground, which, for some reason, cannot be 
disturbed, a good way of removing them 
is to place an inverted garden-pot, with 
the hole at the bottom closed, near the en- 
trance to the nest, and keep the ground 
about the nest well. watered. The ants 
will soon leave the moist ground and make 
their nest under the shelter of the pot, 
when they can be easily destroyed.—G. 


The value of birds.—Notwithstanding 
the assertion made by Mr. W. McGuffog, 
page 146, as to established facts, I am still 
unconvinced that the blue tit is not 
wrongly blamed for injuring Pears by 
pecking holes in the fruit. I have 
watched birds go from fruit to fruit, picks 
ing woodlice, small flies, centipedes, and 
other pests which the tits catch in the act 
of feeding on the fruit. I hold that the 
holes are made by the woodlice and centi- 
pedes, and that the tits are wrongly 
blamed for injuring the fruit. Pears are 
not the only fruit injured in this way. 
Such small holes will often be found in 
Apples, Peaches, Plums, Figs, and almost 
any kind of fruit grown in orchard-houses 
which are not visited by the tits. This 
fact proves that the insects are the depre- 
dators. Regarding the damage to 
culinary Peas, I cannot pass an opinion, 
not having had much experience of Peas 
being eaten except by rats, finches, and 
sparrows. And here I would draw atten- 
tion to the fact that wherever the pod of 
a Pea has been broken the interior is soon 
occupied by earwigs and other insects. It 
would be worth while watching our little 
friends (I hold that they are friends) in 
the hope of finding out whether they are 
eating the Peas or the earwigs. The 
following I find in Newton’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Birds,” page 968 :— 


By gardeners every tit is generally 
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regarded as an enemy, for it is sup- 
posed to do infinite damage to the buds 
of fruit-trees and bushes; but the 
accusation is wholly false, for the buds 
destroyed “are always found to be 
those to which a grub—the bird’s 
real object—has got access, so that 
there can be little doubt that the tit 
is a great benefactor to the horticul- 
turist, and hardly ever more so than 
when the eareless spectator of its 
deeds is supposing it to be bent on 
mischief.—S. Gorvon, Monreith. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BLUE WOOD ANEMONES 
(A, NEMOROSA VARIETIES). 


Untin I came across a_ reference to 
Anemone nemorosa flore ccruleo some 
years ago in Don’s Gardeners’ Dictionary 
I had given Mr. William Elliott (gardener 
to the late Mr. Latimer Clark, Sydenham 
Hill, in the early seventies of the last cen- 
tury) the credit for first introducing this 
precious form to the notice of British gar- 
deners. Don, however, refers to it in such 
a way as to leave no room for doubt. The 
“Dictionary ’’ was published in 1888, and, 
without remark to the contrary, it would 
not appear to be new even at that time. 
Elliott found his blue form ina Kent wood 
in 1876 or thereabouts. Taking his find to 
Messrs. EB. G. Henderson and Sons, Maida 
Vale, an open order was given him for all 
he could get. 
into the hands of other hardy plant dealers 
—whether from the same source or from 
its Welsh habitat, where it grew in much 
greater abundance, or by way of importa- 
tions from abroad, I do not know—is proved 
by the fact that in 1879 the late Mr. T. S. 
Ware, during one of his visits to the North 
of England, where I then was, gave such a 
glowing description of it that I asked him 
to book an order for it. This was declined, 
the trade not then having been supplied. 
However, he very generously offered to 
send me a plant, and’kept his promise. It 
was an inch-long bit, I remember, and I 
was most grateful for the gift. The sell- 
ing price at the time was 2s. 6d. each. On 
flowering it I referred the matter to my 
father, who, with his father, knew and 
cultivated the best hardy plants of their 
respective times, and he had neyer seen or 
heard of it. Thus, despite Don’s reference 
to it, the variety would appear to have 
been practically unknown fifty or sixty 
years ago. A year or two after receiving 
the plant from’ Mr, Ware I saw it in the 
late Canon Ellacombe’s richly-stored gar- 
den at Bitton, and was given a few strong 
roots. At Bitton it was obviously at 
home, and in the root spread there was 
proof that it was not long destined to re- 
main rare. I cut the Bitton roots up into 
half-ineh-long bits, and in sand and slight 
warmth practically every one started, and 
eventually made a plant. There is no 
better way of increasing the best forms to- 
day. Started in slight heat they come 
away more surely, and may be removed to 
the open later, planting in rich, cool soil as 
soon as growth is mature. Such is the 
early history, so far as I know, of one of 
the most precious of early hardy flowers, 
one still worth while, although long ago 
superseded by others of superior merit. 


A. N. RoBINSONIANA.—The origin of this 
beautiful and popular variety is almost 
as obscure as that of the above-named. I 
say. this advisedly, knowing that Mr. 
Robinson first met with it in the Botanic 
Gardens, Oxford, it having been sent there 
by a lady from Ireland. Touching on its 
true origin, the following is interesting :— 


That the variety soon got |- 
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some half-dozen or so years ago, I was 
called upon to name a blue Wood Anemone 
then in flower. Having examined it I pro- . 
nounced it ‘‘ just a good A. Robinsoniana,”’ 
which Mr. E. A. Bowles, who was also 
present, confirmed. To this the questioner 
(a lady) replied, “‘ Well, that came from 
Norway. I collected the roots myself.” 
It was the strength and vigour of the 
little group, which, of course, gaye en- 
haneed colour beauty, that prompted my 
reply, knowing as I did how the variety 
is influenced by soil, position, and other 
things. Because of the first-hand evidence 
and interest attaching to the plant I asked 
for a root to grow beside my own little - 
patch, and there is not the least doubt in 
the matter. The strong reddish loam of 
the Bromyard garden was obviously re- 
sponsible for a vigour and colour beauty 










































though these were greater than is possible 
in the light. Heath-like soil of my Surrey 
garden to-day. A. n. Robinsoniana is 
characterised by more inyolute sepals than 
any other form I know, the leaf growth 
being also distinct. Doubtless this and 
the first-named were root sports originally 
and partake of the size, form, and leaf ~ 
frowth of the originals from which they 
sprung, as all sports do, varying only in 
‘colour. Sports, too, have the peculiarity 
of occurring spontaneously in divers 
places, a fact which may account for A. n. 
Robinsoniana cropping up in Norway, Ire- 
land, or elsewhere. 

A. N. PURPUREA.—Certainly not a good 
name for one of the most beautiful of all 
biue varieties. Of its origin I know 
nothing, and would be pleased to learn 
anything authentic. With me it is the 
earliest, and issuing,ruddy-stemmed from 
the soil distinct from all. Much more_ 
densely-habited, too, and dwarfer, the 
rather smaller leafage is without that 
small measure of glossiness which charac- 
terises some others. WHarliest, it is in full 
beauty days in advance of any other blue. 
form and most welcome as a forerunner of 
the charm these Wood Anemones provide. 
Distinet and interesting from the first, by 
reason of the reddish hue pervading stems 
and flower-buds, the clear deep mauve of 
the expanded flowers renders it one of the 
most beautiful. In choiceness and colour 
depth if is alone,.as also in its free flower- 
ing. The flowers have a rounder form 
than some. Albeit, the shorter sepals are 
more bluntly terminated. In a very light 
soil it has done uncommonly well, suffer- 
ing least of all in colour. . 


so far which has gained any award. It is: 
priately enough, boldest in leaf growth. 
My best plants have been fully 9 inches — 
high this spring, the crown large, the pale 
mauve-coloured flowers handsome in the — 
extreme. I have two forms of it, the one 
always three or four days in advance of 
the other in flowering, and not unwelcome ~ 
because of it. In flower effect the two are 
practically identical. These Alleni varie- 
ties appear to resent disturbance more 
than some, and while taking longer to be- 
come re-established, give some lop-sided 
flowers meanwhile. All the same, it is, at 
its best, a great plant. A year or two 
since, a white sport appeared in one batch. 
which, if permanent, should presently 
make a useful plant. I was fortunate to 
get it out of the group intact. Another 
plant gave one or two white-petalled 
flowers. This I left, and it has not re- 
appeared. 4 

A.N. Biur Bonnerr.—This, I believe, to 
be the latest of the group, as it is also said 
to be the largest-flowered. Not having - 


In a Bromyard (Herefordshire) garden, grown it I am unable to say. Should it 


~ 
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unattainable in my Thames Valley garden, — 


A. N. ALLENI.—This is the only variety 3 


by far the largest of the set, and, appro- 
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* prove both the latest and largest, however, 
none would be more desirable. There are 
other blue-flowered varieties, Robinson- 
iana cornubiensis, and Celestial, which I 
only know by name. Seedlings, probably, 
or sports. As to 

CULTIVATION, the finer development ard 
flowers are the result of planting in cool, 
rich loam in positions where the plants are 
not fully exposed, a thin filtering shade 
suiting well. Remembering the woodland 
habitats of the wild form in Nature, such 
conditions are not only natural, buta great 
aid to flower longevity, which to the gar- 
dener is important. Deep, continuously 
cool, and moist soils—they are not averse 
to quite wet soils, often attaining their 
greatest vigour in such—contribute to ‘the 
same end. Perched up high and dry in the 
rock garden, they “not only appear un- 
happy, as do all such things removed from 
their natural environment, but the ex- 
posure militates against longevity. Their 
natural surroundings, too, afford just the 
shelter they need at flower time. This 
spring, owing to the prevailing north-east 
winds, those in exposed places have not 
appeared at all happy. Cool positions, 
too, mean much to the late-comers, strong, 
direct sunheat making short work of the 


flowers. Hence the moral is plain. 1 
manured freely when growing these plants 
in a light soil, and less freely in those of 
an opposite nature. They transplant well 
at any time, in flower or out, the best time 
being with the maturing of the leaf when 
the rhizomes have completed their growth 
for the year. A point of vital importance 
is that of planting while the roots are per- 
fectly fresh. To dry them is well-nigh 
fatal, Seeds are produced fairly .freely, 
and, if sown as soon as ripe, usually give 
a good return and not a little interesting 
" variety. HK. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Violet growing.—I contemplate breaking 
up a bit of Grass land facing south-west, 
with a view to growing Violets. Will any- 
~ one who really knows kindly tell me the 
best way to prepare it for present plant- 
ing? I propose growing Princess ~ of 
- Wales.—HEpGEno«. 

[We cannot hold out any reasonable 
hopes of your succeeding in the growing of 
Violets on recently broken-up Grass Jand, 


and think the better way would be to grow 


Some other crop on it this season, such as 
Potatoes, so as to get the ground into good 
working order. Then by digging in a 





_. Gladioli.—Successional 
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liberal quantity of leaf-mould or old hot- 
bed manure next winter and leaving the 
soil ina rough state for frost to pulverise 
and sweeten it, if will break down to a 
fine condition and be ready for planting 
in good time or as soon as the runners are 
ready for planting in spring. You can, of 
course, take these measures, so far as dig- 
ging and manuring are eoncerned, now, 
and plant as soon as the soil has settled 
down, but you will find that a great deal 
of labour will have to be spent in watering 
until the plants are: established. Even 
then we fear the ultimate, result would be 
disappointing. ] 


Honesty for naturalising. 


, 


There 





are 


many places where a bold group of the. 


common Honesty would look pleasing in 
spring, and would later on supply those 
who like it with the silvery seed-pods 
which have given the plant the name of 
** Money-in-both Pockets.’’ The white 
variety is the more attractive. From seeds 
of the white variety I have now flowers of 
several shades of purple, some quite deep, 
and many white. The Honesty seeds 
freely with me, and I have to destroy hun- 
dreds of plants annually. I find it ad- 
visable.to thin out the plants when in 
flower, taking out a larger proportion of 





Primula Julie in Mr. Hanbury’s garden at 
Brockhurst, Hast Grinstead. 


purple than white forms. By so doing, the 
proportion of white varieties is main- 
tained.—S. A. : 

A pretty combination.—A remarkably 
pretty combination is a carpet of the 
woolly Thyme (Thymus Serpyllum lanu- 
ginosus) with Ajuga Brockbanki growing 
through it. The soft-grey foliage of the 
Thyme goes admirably with the leaves of 
the Bugle, and the deep blue flowers of 
the latter look pleasing rising a few inches 
above the Thyme. Although A. Brock- 
banki likes a moist place, it does well in 
dry soil, this being more suitable for the 
Thyme.—S, ARNoTT. 

Lawns.—These should, again be rolled 
to render the surface level and then mown 
with a machine twice, the first time to get 
rid of the longest of the. Grass, and the 
second to secure a smooth, even surface. 





In the case of banks and steep slopes, the 


turf should be well beaten before mowing 
it. Long-handled, side-roller machines 
are the best for this work, these being 
light and also capable of cutting long as 
well in short Grass.—A. W. 

plantings may 
now be got out. Few things are more 
effective than good masses of the old G. 
Brenchleyensis. This is quite hardy in 
most places, and only requires to be lifted 
and replanted occasionally. The Lemoinei 


hybrids are fine things, and if started in 
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boxes or in a bed in a frame they can be 
ut out in clumps or in lines after spring- 
lowering stuff—Wallflowers, etc.—have 
been cleared off.—W. McG. 





ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


PRIMULA JULI. 

THis Primula from the Caucasus first 
flowered in the Oxford Botanie Garden in 
1910, in which year it was given an Award 
of Merit by the Floral Committee of tbe 
Royal Horticultural Society. ‘This dis- 
tinct Primula shows well how some plants 
introduced from their native wilds at once 
become popular as much by reason of their 
free-flowering as their easy cultivation. 
The above-named species combines these 
good attributes, and, though dwarf at 
first, presently develops a mat-like density 
spreading from a shortly-formed, almost 
rhizomatous root-stock. Early in April 
the first evidences of the solitary flowers, 
on rich, high, Primrose-like stems, ap- 
pear. In colour, the flowers of this species 
vary from rosy-lilac to rich magenta, and 
doubtless as time goes on other shades 
will be forthcoming. It is quite a deci- 
duous kind. Like all the mat-forming 
Primulas, it grows best in rich vegetable 
soils in partial shade with moisture near 
at hand. There is a-poor variety, with 
washy coloured flowers, that is not worth 
growing, and those interested should pro- 
cure the best form. Miss Willmott, re- 
ferring to it, says: ‘“‘ Primula Julie has 
every good quality—hardy, free, long 
period of flowering, easy to propagate, and 
grows well in any position or soil.’’ On 
March 26th of this year a variety under 
the name of Primula Julix var. Jewel was 
given an Award of Merit. This is a large- 
flowered form of the type; in fact, a glori- 
fied P. Juliz in all its parts, with more 
richly-coloured flowers. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dianthus microlepis rumeliens. — I 
imagine that D. sub-aeaulis, D. Freynii, 
and D. microlepis occupy the extreme limit 
of the chain of miniatures in the alpine 
pinks—2 inches high at the most when in 
flower—none prettier, perhaps, when given 
a sunny fissure or crevice where, with a 
deep root-run in a little calcareous loam 
and much pulverised limestone or old mor- 
tar, they are content—it may be for years. 
For these and like places they appear well 
fitted. The flatter area of the usual run 
of pockets in the rock garden is not their 
place, and, if low down, so much the worse. 
Higher up in the positions suggested, or in 
a well-selected place in the roek wall, they 
appear at their best. Because an alpine 
is of miniature growth it is to-day carried 
off to the moraine, should one exist, the 
crevice thereby being robbed of one of its 
greatest charms. For difficult plants the 
moraine is a good adjunct to the rock gar- 
den. It need not, however, be made a 
dumping-ground. The pretty Pink above 
named, a small edition, as it were, of the 
Glacial Pink (D. glacialis), than which 
none is brighter or more effective, has, 
when in good condition, rosy-crimson 
flowers.—S. V. 8. 

Potentilla rupestris.—Though common 
in some parts of Central Europe, this 
Cinquefoil is rare in Britain. It deserves 
a place in the rock garden, and appears to 
enjoy a limy cleft with a deep root-run 
and full exposure. The ruddy, branching 
flowering-stems grow stiffly erect to about 
10 inches, and bear large, compact blos- 
soms of a good clear white, with a con- 
spicuous centre of. golden stamens. The 
foliage is abundant and of a rich, shining 





green, and slightly glutinous. In form 
and habit of growth the whole plant is 


distinct and pleasing.—J., North Wales, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THH SWHHT CORN. 

Now is the time to fix upon a warm, open 
plot for- this, easily grown in much of the 
warmer parts of our land and giving ¢ 
pleasant and wholesome food within a few 
months of sowing. I sow in the open about 
mid-May, and have just had good seed of 
five kinds from MM. Thorburn, of Barclay 
Street, New York—Golden Bantam, Sey- 
mour’s Sweet Orange, Country Gentleman, 
Thorburn’s Nordheim, and Golden Eyer- 
green. Where there are glass and help, 
seeds may be sown in boxes, and this way 
may be followed in cold and northern 
places. Shelter from walls or other things 
near may help in wind-swept places, but 
an open, sunny spot is best. 

A great deal has been written in 
GARDENING about this excellent and de- 
licious ‘vegetable, and certainly too much 
‘annot~ be done to make it known to 
Wnglish gardeners. It is easily grown, 
quite distinct in flavour, and, I should 
think, very nourishing. Yet it is but little 
known. My father was very fond of. it, 
and I remember that about. thirty years 
ago he had a good planting of it made for 
several years in suecession. The best 
American table varieties were not then 
available as they are now, and we used to 
sow the ordinary Maize from the stables. 
Yet it was very good, and everyone liked 
it. Then, later, some American friends 
used to send us seeds of their best sorts. 
Last year a friend sent me imported 
American seed of several good sorts, and I 
sowed it in the open in May and enjoyed 
many good dishes of it late last summer 
and well into the autumn. 

Maize, or Sweet Corn, is grown a good 
deal about here as a field crop for cattle 
feed. It is a handsome plant in the gar- 
den, a stately figure in the herbaceous 
border, and it might, with advantage, be 
more grown in ‘this way at the present 
time—if there-are any herbaceous borders 
left—and so serve a double purpose. At 
the present time, when folk fill all flower- 
beds within sight of the house with 
Carrots and Beetroots, they. might grow 
Sweet Corn in the flower-beds and so pro- 
duce a fine sub-tropical effect and highly 
nutritious food at the same time. 

It is surprising that such a delicious, 
nourishing, and easily-grown vegetable 
which was grown here as long ago as 
Cobbett’s time has not become more popu- 
lar. Only one visitor here last summer of 
many who tried Sweet Corn did not like 
it. I believe it could be grown quite well 
in London gardens, provided -the soil was 
fairly good and it was sunny. I remember 
that for many years it used to be grown in 
one of those dreary strips of front garden 
on the north side of Huston Road. Maize 
and Sunflowers and the big, dirty-pink 
Balsam grew there. Whether the Maize 
ever formed cobs I do not know, but I 
should think it quite probably did, for it 
looked pretty big and happy. 


Stevenage. CLARENCE DLiiort. 





SYRUP FROM SUGAR BHET. 
(1) Pee. and scrape the Beet and remove 
every particle of skin, then cut it in 
slices about one-third of an inch thick. 
Cover with water for two hours, then 
simmer for eight hours, or leave the vessel 
containing it in a hay-box all night—a 
hay-box is by far the best. Strain and 
bottle. The syrup should be of a bright 
golden colour, like golden syrup. In air- 
tight bottles it will keep a month, other- 
wise only a few.days. It is suitable for 
any kind of sweetening. After straining | 
the syrup chop the Beet and dry it in a 
























































cool oven; it can then be used in place of 
Sultanas for cooking. If-the pieces be- 
come very hard, soak them for ten 
minutes in cold water before using; if 
they remain fairly soft, use them as they 
are. If the pieces are not required to be 
used as Sultanas afterwards, the raw Beet 
ean be run through a mincing-machine 
before cooking. ~This method of preparing 
the Beet for syrup gives a much quicker 
result.—Mrs. SMITH. 

(2) Clean, and boil the Beet until well 
cooked, then rub the skin off, cut into thin 
slices, and chop them up very fine. Put 
two pints of water in an enamel saucepan 
and bring to the boil, then put 2 lb. of the 
chopped Beet in, and boil with the lid on 
for three-quarters of an hour. Press the 
juice through a fine sieve and strain it 
through a thick cloth. Put the strained 


juice into a clean saucepan and bring to 


the boil, then add half a teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of potash. Keep boiling until 
reduced to one-third, pour into a hot 
bottle and cork at once. Net- weight of 
syrup. .about -six.- ounces. ~Tor. ‘larger 
quantities simply double all the aboye ac- 
cording to requirements.—VINCENT BANKS. 


CEREALS AND PULSES. 

Up to the present day pulse and cereal 
foods have never been valued at their true 
worth by most Hnglish people, who have 
regarded them as dull and uninteresting, 
and not worth expending much time or 
trouble over.’ Howeyer, all that has 
changed. with the war, and now that food 
has to be treated with such strict economy 
and Gare, weare beginning to realise how 
much can be done with these most useful 
vegetables, and how, by the addition .of 
flavourings they can be made into really 
delicious dishes, which will take the place 
of meat. Cereals and pulse foods must be 
washed quickly before’ soaking. After 
soaking, all these foods require long, slow, 
thorough cooking, in order that they may 
be fully. digested and the total amount of 
nourishment obtained from them. If 
food is-eaten and not digested properlyva 
part of it-is wasted just as much as if it 
had been thrown away. 

Of course, the cooking of these meat 
substitutes is more troublesome than the 
cooking of meat: they need careful soak- 
ing, long cooking, and good flavouring. 
However, as but little meat Can be bought, 
we must not grudge trouble in preparing 
nourishing substitutes. 

Cereals is the name given to the foods 


‘obtained from plants which bear grain and 


corn, such as Wheat, Oats, Maize, Rice, 
and, Barley, and the yarious preparations 
made from ‘them — e.g., cornflour, 
macaroni, spaghetti, oatmeal, maize flour, 
ete. Tapioca and sago generally come 
under this heading, though really they 
are obtained from the root and pith of 
certain South American plants. All 
cereals should be soaked for twelve hours 
in as much water as they will absorb. It 
has been found that 2 oz. of cereals will 
absorb 3} gill of water. 

Wheat is at present used only as flour 
for bread-making and to a certain extent 
in cookery, but as the bread and flour 
ration is separate from the cereal ration 


its uses will not be dealt with in this 


leaflet. B 

Oats contain a great deal of nourish- 
ment and more fat than other cereals, and 
it is for this reason that oatmeal is such 
a valuable food for growing children. 
Oatmeal must be cooked very slowly and 
thoroughly as, in order to extract all the 
nourishment from it, it must be properly 
digested, and this is impossible unless it 
is properly prepared. Oatmeal should’ be 
soaked for from six hours to twelve hours. 
Any water which may not have been abso- 


made 


“make an additional sowing in a small nur- 
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lutely absorbed should be used. in the dish 
that is being prepared. : 

Maize or Corn.—This is usually sold as 
maize meal or maize semolina, though it 
can also be bought as hominy, cornflour or 


cornstarch. As a rule, Maize and Maize | 


preparations are used for puddings, etc., 
but flaked Maize also makes a very good 
coating for fried food, and there are 
many Maize dishes to take the place of 
meal. Maize is also richer in fat than 
most cereals, and in America is considered 
one of the staple foods. Maize needs to 
be very well cooked, and is often not liked 


by numbers of people simply because they ~ 


have not realised that long and thorough 
soaking and cooking are necessary. 
Maize-meal as well-as flour is liable to 
lose its best quality if not kept dry, clean, 
and covered, or if kept too long. 

Barley is either used in the whole grain 
in soups and puddings and for making 
Barley porridge, which is made in the 
same way as oatmeal porridge, or 
barley-flour, which can be used for thick- 
ening, or else for mixing with other flours 
in cake and pudding making. 

Rice, tapioca, and sago can be used for 
many savoury dishes, in addition to their 
use in puddings, ete. 

Macaroni, spaghetti, nouilles, though 
of flour and water, are counted 
under the heading of cereals for rationing 
purposes. They make various kinds. of 
excelent sayoury and sweet dishes, and 
are a useful addition to soups. ; 

Pulses is the name given to the veget- 
ables which grow in pods, such as Péas, 
Beans, and Lentils, and which have been 
dried. - These three foods are very valuable 
for use in savoury dishes, soups and stews, 
where they may take the place of meat. 
All pulse foods should be soaked for 
twenty-four hours. 1 02. of Peas, Beans, 
or Lentils requires 1 gill of water for soak- 
ing.—Jlinistry of Food. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Dwarf Haricot Beans for winter use.— 


These, of special value asa winter food, — 


are as easily grown as any other Dwarf 
French Beans, but the seed is harvested 


when ripe and stored for cooking in - 
winter. Like all the Dwarf French Beans — 


they. prefer a. fairly light, well-drained, 
deep soil, and a sunhy aspect. The seed 
may be sown either in poxes in -a cold 
frame in April, being subsequently. planted 
out in May, or a sowing may be made out- 
doors any time during May, inserting the 
seeds 2 inches to 8 inches deep and 1 foot 
apart in rows 24 feet apart. It is wise to 


sery bed in order to. replace any failures 
that may occur from slugs or other causes. 
The pods should be allowed to remain on 
the plants to ripen, if possible, naturally 
in the sun. Should they not complete 
their ripening outdoors, the plants should 
be pulled up towards the end of September 
and hung roots upwards in a dry, airy shed 
or spare room until the pods are ready for 
shelling. It is important that the Beans 
should be quite hard and dry before they 
are stored for the winter. Good varie- 
ties are Brown Dutch, Htampes Darly 
White, Long White Canterbury, and 
Yellow Haricot. é 

Apple Peasgood’s Nonsuch. — Many 
people do not care very much for Peas- 
good’s Nonsueh, but, like Mr. King, p. 20, 
I can do with it baked. Though I do not 
vate it very highly, still it is better than 
the sour Apples. I did not mean to in- 
clude Lord Hindlip in my note in GaRpEN- 
1nG of the 12th inst. It got in by a slip; 
I have not found it anything like first- 
vate. Ross Nonpareil is a very nice 
Apple, and Irish Peach is valuable for 
early use.—W. J. FARMER. 


as 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


VHITCH’S JAPANHDSE CHERRY 
(PRUNUS SERRULATA VEITCHIANA). 
My trees of this are getting strong, and 
more than ever I am struck by their fine 
colour and beauty of flower. It is earlier 
than the other double Cherries near in 
the same soil. If Messrs. Veiteh had 
never brought us anything else from Japan 
it would carry their name down to future 
generations of tree lovers. On the same 
bank there is a series of varieties of the 
Same species, all beautiful; tbe form 
‘alled J. H. Veitch, who collected it when 
in Japan, is distinctly earlier than any 
other, and keeps on its beauty in the most 


Veitch’s Japanese Cherry (Prunus serrulata Veitchiana). 


severe storms of rain, with no shelter 
hear. The illustration on page 247 shows 
the fine effect of cutting the flowering 
brauches and using them in the house. 

W. 


Seedling Cydonias.—It is very interest- 
ing to grow a few seedling “ Cydonias. 
Many variations of colour may be found 
in quite a modest batch, and the differ- 
ence in the shades is remarkable. Among 
these I have noticed carmine, white, 
tinged with buff, orange or” orange- 
scarlet, buff, brick-red, and so on. Many 
‘of them, possibly, are not worth per- 
petuating ; but in out-of-the-way corners 
of shrubberies the least promising may fill 
a gap until something better is obtainable, 
All Cydonias ought to be grown naturally 
—that is, as bushes.—A Scorrisu GaAR- 
DENER, 








THD BEST TREY ACHRS. 
Tue Acers include some species which 
compare in size with our largest summer- 
leafing trees, others that more closely 
resemble an Apple-tree- in dimensions, 
while others are bushes. Some, again, 
have small, simple leaves; the leaves of 
others being large with prominent lobes, 
and in other instances they are compound. 
The flowers of some species are orna- 


mental, while in other cases they are in- 
significant, 


which the union occurs being in some in- 
stances one of the distinguishing marks 
between the species. The colour of the 
foliage of certain species is distinctly 
ornamental for several weeks before the 


leaves fall, and in other cases the young 
leaves are brightly coloured when develop- 
ing. 

The Acers include the Maples and the 
Sycamore, and are natives of Burope, 
Asia (from the Himalaya northwards), 
and North America. One, A. campestre, 
is a British tree; and another, A. Pseudo- 
platanus, is naturalised. The majority 
thrive in ordinary loamy soil, even that of 
a sandy nature; but they usually attain 
the best proportions in good loam that is 
moderately moist without being water- 
logged. Propagation is best accomplished 
by means of seeds. Varieties are in- 
creased by grafting or budding, but it is 
not wise to use either of those methods 
for species when seeds are available. 


The timber of several species is in de- 


The fruits are usually ine 
pairs, with large wings, the angle at 
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mand for many indoor purposes, - The 
wood of several American Acers is used 
for flooring, panels of railway coaches, 
steamships’ rooms, furniture, etc., while 
the wood of the common Sycamore is in 
demand for rollers for washing-machines, 
the tops of kitchen tables and dressers, 
dairy and kitchen requisites, and other 
purposes. Irom the sap of an American 
species the well-known Maple sugar is 
obtained, while saccharine juices are con- 
tained in the sap of others, including A. 
Pseudo -platanus. Among the  larger- 
growing species the following are con- 
spicuous :— 

A. CAMPESTRE.—This is the common 
Maple of the British Isles. It is found in 
many parts of the country, either as a 





hedgerow tree or in mixed woods; but 
is rarely, if ever, seen as a pure wood. 
Although correctly a tree sometimes up- 
vards of 60 feet high, it is oceasionally 
used as a hedge plant, for it stands cut- 
ting well. As a rule, it is met with be- 
tween 30 feet and 40 feet high, with a 
trunk 12 inches to 18 inches in diameter. 
The wood is rather heavy, and sometimes 
prettily marked. The leaves are small, 
and the flowers yellow. ‘There are several 
varieties with mottled leaves, but they are 
inferior to the type. 

A. DASYCARPUM, commonly called the 
Silver Maple on account of the under sur- 
face of the leaves being of a beautiful 
Silvery hue, is a North American tree, 
where it often exceeds 100 feet high, with 
a trunk 3} feet in diameter. The branches 
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are long and slender, and the five-lobed 
leaves terminate long, thin stalks, the 
combination of slender branches and large 
leaves on fine stalks making the leaves 
sensitive to the least breath of wind, 
which reveals the silvery colouring of the 
under-surface. The leaves turn to rich 
orange and red shades in autumn, 


A. Davipt.—Sufficient is not yet known 
of this tree to estimate whether it will 
attain its maximum height of 50 feet in 
this country, although young trees grow 
freely. Originally introduced in 1879, it 
was not until 1902 that seeds arrived in 
sufficient quantity to give it a good trial. 
It is a slender-branched tree, with simple 
leaves up to 8 inches long, which are red 
when young and glossy-green later. The 
bark is handsomely striped ‘with silver. 
As a lawn specimen it has decided possi- 
bilities. It is a native of Central China. 


A. GRANDIDENTATUM is a rather rare tree 
from Western North America, where it 
grows about 40 feet high, with a trunk 
2 feet in diameter. The leaves are each 
about 4 inches across and prettily lobed. 
Although less useful economically than 
several other species, it is worth planting 
for ornament. 

A. INSIGNE is a handsome tree of the 
Sycamore type, native of the Caucasus, 
ete., where it grows 70 feet or 80 feet 
high, with a large trunk. It is peculiar 
by reason of its stout, erect branches, 
large leaves up to 6 inches across with 
three or five lobes, and upright inflores- 
cences of yellow’ flowers. Growth begins 
very late in the season, and after most 
other trees are in full leaf the buds re- 
main dormant. As a rule, the leaves ap- 
pear about the end of May, but after that 
growth is rapid. For situations exposed 
to cold winds and Jate spring frosts it is 
an excellent tree. A somewhat similar 
tree is A. Volxemi. 





A. L22TUM may be better known in some 
places by the synonymous name of A. 
pictum var. colchicum., A native of Asia 
Minor, it grows 50 feet or 60 feet high, 
with a large trunk. The leaves are often 
each 5 inches to 6 inches across, glossy 
green, on long, slender stalks, which emit 
a milky juice when broken, in the same 
way as the leaf stalks of the Norway 
Maple. In autumn the leaves often turn 
to yellow and red before falling. The 
variety rubrum, also called A. colehicum 
rubrum, is more common than the type in 
our gardens. 

A. Loser is worth growing on account 
of its stiff, erect habit, resembling a Lom- 
bardy Poplar in appearance. A native of 
South Italy, it has Jarge Sycamore-like 


leaves, and bears clusters. of yellow 
flowers. Mature trees may be 60 feet 
high. 


A. MAGROPHYLLUM.—This is one of the 
most beautiful of the large-growing 
Maples. A native of Western North 
America, it is there known as the Oregon 


Maple, growing from 80 feet to 120 feet’ 


high, with a trunk up to 4 feet in diameter. 
The glossy leaves are lange and handsome, 
each sometimes 12 inches across, while the 
yellow’ flowers are borne in pendent 
racemes 6 inches long. After the flowers 
die the racemes often elongate, and the 
clusters of fruits may be anything up to 
12 inches in length. The wings of the 
fruits are reddish when young, and the 
nuts are covered with short, stiff hairs, 
which are easily detached, and cause some 
considerable irritation if they enter the 
skin. In addition to being a good orna- 
mental tree, it has considerable possibii- 
ties on account of its timber. It grows 
rapidly, and is quite hardy. 


A, Necunpo, popularly called the Box 


Elder, is more frequently represented in 


branches 





British gardens by its variegated or golden 
leaved varieties than by the type. It is a 
native of North America, where it reaches 
a»maximum height of 70 feet. Here it 
usually grows 40 feet to 50 feet high, 
with a wide-spreading head of slender 
clothed with large, pinnate 
leaves. As a lawn tree it can be recom- 
mended, but it is not likely to be of 
economic value here. Of the variegated- 
leaved varieties, the golden-leaved A. N. 
aureum is perhaps the best, the silver- 
leaved A. N. variegatum being widely 
grown, but becoming monotonous. 


A. Opatus, the Italian Maple, grows 
about 50 feet high, forming a large, round 
head, crowning a short, stout trunk. 
Yellow flowers are borne with great 
freedom in April, a well-flowered speci- 
men being a beautiful object. It is a 
native of South and Central Europe, and 
its value iin this country is purely orna- 
mental. x 


A. PENNSYLVANICUM, the Moose-wood or 


Snake-bark Maple, is a small tree, about 


30 feet high, of distinctly ornamental 
character, for the bark is striped with 
silver, the leaves large, distinct in out- 
line, and the flowers yellow. It was intro- 


duced from Eastern North America in 


1755, and is worth a prominent position. 


A. PLATANOIDES is the well-known Nor- 
way Maple, and an excellent tree, alike 
If is recog: 
five-lobed 


for ornament and_ profit. 
nised by its large, glossy, 
leaves, from the injured stalks of which a 


milky juice exudes, and by its clusters of 
yellow flowers, Which are very attractive 


in April. It succeeds in quite poor soil, 


and has been known to give good results 
There are several well- 
marked varieties, of which Schwedleri is 


as a street tree. 


one of the best. The young leaves are of a 
rich reddish hue during development. 

A. psEUDO-PLATANUS, the Sycamore, is too 
well known to need description. In Scot- 


land it is known as the Plane, and one of 


its variegated-leaved forms is the well- 


known Corstorphine Plane, raised in the 


village of that name. In a young state, 
the Sycamore is not a very beautiful tree, 
put old examples are decidedly attractive. 
It can be grown almost anywhere, and re- 
produces itself freely from naturally- 
sown seeds. A maxim sometimes used is: 
‘‘ When in doubt what to plant, try Syca- 
more.” The timber is of considerable 
value, and it is a profitable tree to plant. 
There are numerous varieties, of which 
those with purple leaves, such as pur- 
pureum and atropurpureum, are the best. 


A ruspruM, the Red Maple of North 
America, has considerable value as a 
timber tree. Ht is recognised by its silvery 
bark when old and Sycamore-like habit. 
The flowers are small, bright-red, and 
porne in March. It grows 80 feet to 
100 feet high, with a trunk up to 4 feet in 
diameter, A number of well-grown trees 
are to be found in this country. 


A. SACCHARUM.—This is the well-known 
Sugar Maple of North America. It 
there grows into a large tree 100 feet high, 
with five-lobed leaves, 4 inches or 5 inches 
across. he sap is extracted in spring, 
and the sugar obtained by evaporation. 
It is not a very common tree in this 
country, and is decidedly less ornamental 
than A. dasycarpum. The*timber of this 
species is valuable, and is the chief source 
of the Bird’s-eye Maple of commerce. 

D. 
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VEGETABLES. 


CAULIFLOWERS, ETC., FOR SUC- 
? - CESSION. 

Broc- 

coli, and Cabbage for use successionally all 

the year round, and Brussels Sprouts for | 

use from early summer ito late winter. 


Would you kindly tell me the best varie- 


ties of each to grow for this purpose, an 
especially the proper times to sow and to 
plant out each variety in order to get the 
desired result? If you would also mention 
when each variety as sown would be fit 
for cutting, I should be much obliged.— 
H. B., Devon. 

[You would be unable to maintain a 
supply of Cauliflowers alone the year 
round; but by growing Broccoli as well, it 
is then possible to do so. The Broccolis ~ 
are hardier than Cauliflowers, and are on 


this account largely grown to. meet the 


supply after Cauliflowers are over in _ 
autumn and on through the winter and — 
spring until early Cauliflowers are ready 
for cutting. Taking 


CAULIFLOWERS first, a sowing should be .. 


made outdoors for your locality about the 
second week in August, to provide plants, 
which, if properly wintered, will supply 
heads for cutting about the second week 


-in June. Sow in drills on rich ground, and 


when the plants are large enough either 
pot them off singly into 60-sized pots or 
prick them off into a cold frame. An old 
Cucumber or Melon bed, when- levelled 
down, answers. Grow them on as hardily 
as possible, giving ample ventilation, and 
closing and matting the frame down. only 
in severe weather. Potted plants should 


be kept during the winter in a cold house, ~ 


such as a Peach-house or vinery at rest. 


In February or March, according to; ihe = 


season, lift and plant the forwardest either 
in handlights or under cloches, four in- 
each of the former and one in the latter, =: 
on-a warm, sheltered border, the soil of 


which should have been previously well oie 


manured and dug. The handlights should 


stand their own width apart both in and a 


between the rows, the cloches 18 inches 
apart in the rows, which should be 2 feet 
asunder. Towards the end of March or 
early in April set out the remainder of the 
plants in deeply-drawn drills, observing 
the same distances as those just men- 
tioned. About the second week in May, or 
earlier in a favourable season, both hand- 
lights and cloches can be dispensed with. 
Some growers, when these useful aids do 
not exist, shelter their plants with boughs 
of evergreens and large inverted flower- 
pots with satisfactory results. To secure 
a succession to the foregoing, seed of Darly 
Giant, Magnum Bonum, and Walcheren 
should be sown in February in slight 
warmth and the resulting plants pricked 
off into a frame, eventually planting them 
out after they have been duly hardened — 
off. During March or early April, accord- 
ing to weather, sow outdoors in a warm 
position the same varieties, with the ad- 
dition of Autumn Mammoth and Autumn 
Giant, from which sowing plants can be- 
set out at intervals when ready, which will 
in due course afford a supply of heads 
through the summer and late autumn. 
Make a first sowing of ~ ye : 

Broccotr in mid-April of varieties such : 
as Michaelmas, “Autumn — Protecting, 
Christmas, Spring White, and Reading 


Giant. The plants when set out will carry ~ 


on the supply from November till March. 
To supply heads for cutting from ‘ that 
period until the first or- second week in 
June the plants should be raised from seed. 
sown about ‘the second week in May, suit- 
able varieties being Model, Late Queen, 
and Latest of All. The number of plants 
to set out of all the foregoing varieties 
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must be governed by the demand, two 
rows, each containing some twenty-five 
plants, being ample when the demand is 
but moderate. Broccoli should stand 
2 feet apart in the rows, and the latter 
2 feet asunder. Autumn Mammoth and 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers should be 
allowed a distance of 3 feet between the 


rows and 2} feet between the plants, as} 


they are strong growers. With regard to 

BRUSSELS Sprouts, sow seed in-gentle 
warmth in February, and prick off into a 
frame, finally planting, after hardening 
them off, in deep-drawn drills on firm, 
well-manured ground in late April or 
early May. This will afford an autumnal 
supply. For mid-winter supply sow out- 
doors in March, and in April for latest 
crops. Plant in rows»23 feet asunder, and 
allow a distance of 2 feet between the 
plants. The best variety for your pur- 
pose would be Dwarf Gem.]> 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Celeriac.—If any of your 
readers have been successful in the cultiva- 
tion of Celeriac, I should be grateful for 
suggestions and advice. What is the best 
soil, and is any special treatment in the 
Matter of drainage required? I have tried 
-to grow it for many years, but the result 
has been unsatisfactory, although Celery 
does quite well in my soil, which is in- 
clined to be sandy.—Rusticus. 

[Seed should be sown in spring and the 
seedlings treated in the same way as 
Celery. The seedlings may in May or June 
be planted out in their permanent 
quarters, care being taken to lift each 
plant with a good ball. Trenches as for 
Celery are not necessary, but in a very 
light soil Celeriac may be planted in drills, 
as these assist in retaining moisture. 
Well-manured, deeply-dug soil is necessary. 
The plant is not a success on heavy clay 
soil unless such aids as old -fine mortar- 
rubble, burnt garden refuse, and lime are 
added to it to lighten it. The seedlings 
should have 2 feet between the rows and 
half the distance between the plants in the 
row. They give little trouble other than 
keeping clean, removing side-growths, and 
The roots will be 
full-grown by the end of October, and on 
the approach of frost they may be lifted 
and stored in sand, fine soil, or ashes in a 
cool store, the same as Beetroot. In well- 
drained soil they may be left in their grow- 
ing quarters and Covered over in’ severe 
weather.] ; 


The value of soot.—Household soot is a 
valuable manure and insect deterrent. 
Where possible, allotment holders should 
arrange, when having~ their chimneys 
swept, to keep the soot for use as a 
manure. Good soot contains at least 3 
per cent. of nitrogen, and is especially 
suitable for all members of the Cabbage 
family and the Onion crop, as well as 
being beneficial to all crops during the 
early summer if sown between the rows. 
Jt also darkens the colour of the soil, and 
increases its power of absorbing-heat. A 
dressing, equivalent to the usual applica- 
tion of sulphate of ammonia would fe at 
the rate 10 ewts., or 40 bushels, per 
“acre, or 7 lb. per rod. Heavy applications 
should not be given on the foliage of 
tender crops, such as Carrots, or burnitg 
may result. Soot should pe stored under 
cover for a time before it is used on a 
growing crop. A good Sete weighs 
28 lb. ‘per bushel ; heavier samples are usu- 
ally of poorer quality. 

Winter Greens between late Potatoes.— 
Last season one noticed on new allotments 
how every yard of ground had _ been 
planted, and, let it be said, not always to 
the best advantage. Too frequently, in 
their anxiety to use up space early in the 
season, without regard to the development 
of grewing crops, beginners planted winter 
Greens between late Potatoes to the detri- 
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ment of both. There is nothing gained by 
puvaing in anything between rows of late 

otatoes, and it is far better to allocate 
a piece of ground expressly for winter 
Cabbage if the best results are desired. 
This, if possible, should be well manured 
and Beenly dug before planting out time in 
May.—Leauursr, 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 
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; . OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

IN BLooM May 14TH.—Lilacs (in variety), 
Viburnums’ (various), Eacchorda grandi- 
flora, Ribes (in variety), Kerria japonica, 
Pyrus Malus (in variety), Choisya ter- 
nata, Berberis (in great variety), single 
and double Gorse, Oydonias (in variety), 
Spirea confusa, S. arguta, Prunus (in 
variety), Phillyrea Vilmoriniana, Rhodo- 
dendrons (in variety), Azaleas (in variety), 
Daphnes (in variety), Laburnums. (in 
variety), Azara microphylla, Wistaria 
sinensis, Grevillea sulphurea, Magnolias 
(in variety), Staphylea colchica, Amelan- 
chier canadensis, Japanese Cherries (in 
variety), Coronilla giauca, Leiophyllum 
buxifolium, Deutzias, Cornus canadensis, 
Andromedas, Oytisus (in variety), Cistus 
salviefolius, Crataegus (in variety), 
Laurustinus (in variety), Sweet Bay, 
Rosemary (in variety), Ericas (in variety), 
Clematis alpina, Periwinkles (in variety), 
Chamebuxcus (in variety), Epimediums 


(several), Oalthas (in variety), Apono- 
geton (Water Hawthorn),  Fumitory, 
Asperula, Arnebia  echioides, — Chryso- 


gonum virginianum, Anchusa myosotidi- 
flora, Cheiranthus (in variety), Lychnis 
diurna fi.-pl., Tiarella cordifolia, Trollius 
(Globe-flowers) (in variety), Asphodelus 
luteus, Stylophorum diphyllum, Geums (in 
variety), Potentillas, Aubrietias (in great 
variety), Anemones (in variety), Grape 
Hyacinths, Armeria Laucheana rubra, 
Viola cornuta (in variety), Tufted Pansies 
(in variety), Campanula muralis, Polyan- 
thuses (in variety), alpine Auriculas, 
Primroses, Narcissi (in variety), Hyacin- 
thus amethystinus, Fritillaria Meleagris 
(in variety), Iris lacustris, Meconopsis 
integrifolia, Symphytum officinale, Pole- 
monium grandifiorum, P. flavum, hardy 
Primulas (in variety), Pulmonarias (in 
variety), Mertensia echioides, M. virginica, 
Nepeta Mussini, Arabis (in variety), 
Lithospermum prostratum and its variety 
Heavenly Blue, Saaxifrages (Mossy and 
Enecrusted) (in variety), Megaseas, Alys- 
sum (in variety), Wahlenbergia serpylli- 
folia, Houstonia_ caerulea, Hutchinsia 
alpina, alpine Achilleas (in variety), Gen- 
tiana acaulis, G. verna, Oxalis ennea- 
phylia, Saponaria ocymoides, alpine 
Veronicas (in variety), Dryas octopetala, 
Gypsophila prostrata alba, alpine Phloxes 
(in variety), Omplialodes cappadocica, 
dithionema  coridifolium, Al. Warley 
Rose, Morisia hypogwa, Iberis (in 
variety), Mazus rugosus, Matthiola vale- 
siaca, Arenarias (in variety), Androsaces 
(in variety), Erinus alpinus, Dianthus del- 
toides ruber, Geranium  lancastriense, 
Aquilegias (in variety), Cypripedium 
Calceolus, Dicentra spectabilis, Lily of the 
Valley, Tulips (many species and varie- 
ties), Camassias, Wood Lilies, Trillium 
grandifiorum, Wallflowers (various 
colours), Pentstemon Scouleri, Thalic- 
trums (in variety), Heucheras, Doro- 
nicums, Solomon’s Seal, Helichrysum tri- 
nerve, Myosotis (in variety), Bellis (in 
variety), Orobus vernus (in several 
eolours), Sweet Violets (in shade). 

THE WEEK’S work.—Border Chrysanthe- 
mums should now be planted out. They 
succeed best on a south border, as the 
stems require to become well ripened to 
produce good flowers. Ordinary garden 
soil that has been deeply, dug and moder- 
ately manured will be found rich enough 
for them. A distance of 8 feet should be 
allowed between each plant. Stocks should 
be planted out during this month, choosing, 
if possible, a warm, Showery day for the 
work. It is bad practice to leave them in 
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the frames until they become drawn. It 
matters not how small the plants aré at the 
time of planting, provided they are stocky 
and healthy. Stocks require a well- 
manured, deeply-dug soil, and do no good 
in poor soils. There will always be found 
a small percentage that produces single 
flowers. Allowances should be made for 
these by planting them rather thickly. 
The plants with single flowers may then 
be removed directly they can be detected, 
so that the remaining plants will fill up 
the spaces. 

All other annuals raised in heat and 
pricked off into boxes or frames should 
now be sufficiently hardened to be trans- 
ferred to their flowering quarters. Many 
of those sown early in open ground now 
require thinning. In view of the unusual 
numbers of slugs and snails which are 
about, this work should be done gradually, 
or there will probably be blanks. Shirley 
Poppies, Mignonette, ete., should finally be 
allowed ample room. for development. 
More seed may now be sown for later dis- 
plays. Alpine Auriculas have flowered 
freely this spring. Seed May now be 
sown for raising plants to flower next year. 
From a packet of a good strain of seed a 
great variety of colours may be obtained. 
Auricula seed often germinates slowly and 
irregularly. I prefer to sow in boxes of 
rather light soil, just covering the seeds, 
afterwards standing in a cold-frame where 
shade can be given until the seedlings ap- 
pear. The soil must never be allowed to 
become dry. Old plants may be divided as 
soon as they have finished flowering, and, 
if dibbled in on a shady border, will make 
strong plants for another season. 


I; W.-GALLOop, 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Vegetable Marrows.——If early crops are 
desired, and means of producing the same 
with the aid of frames or pits out of the 
question, it is time to see about making 
up beds or ridges on which to set out the 
plants. If a large demand has to ‘be met, 
the best method is to grow the plants on 
a ridge formed as follows on one of the 
quarters of the kitchen garden :—The first 
thing to do is to open out a trench 3 feet 
to 4 feet in width and a foot in depth, 
placing the soil on either side in equal 
quantities as the work proceeds. When 
finished, fill the trench with a mixture of 
stable litter and leaves, and work in with 
it the material which has been used for the 
forcing of Rhubarb, ete. This should be 
made up in the form of a round-topped 
ridge, and trodden firmly, banking the soil 
thrown out-of the trench against it on 
either side. A sufficient amount of 
warmth should thus be generated to give 
the plants not only a good start, but to 
keep them going for some time, At a 
distance of 2 yards apart put mounds 
containing two or three bushels of good 
compost in which to set out the plants, 
and place a handlight on top of each. 
Planting can be done as soon as the soil 
has got warmed through. Cover the 
handlights at night when cold or if frost 
thr€atens. Another way, if only a mode- 
vate supply is needed, is to make holes 
near. the outside corners of a spent hotbed 
which has been used for the early forcing 
of Potatoes, etc., and fill them with suit- 
able soil. The plants will then cover the 
bed, trail down the sides, and ramble for 
some distance around. <A handlight or 
cloche should be provided for the protec- 
tion of the plants until warm weather sets 
in. For later supplies plants may be set 
out in any odd corners, provided the soil 
is in good heart, or on mounds of good 
soil formed in any part of the garden 
where the plants can grow away at will. 

Ridge Cucumbers. — These are best 
grown either on a ridge in the same way 
as Vegetable Marrows or in a frame. In 
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the former instance the plants should be- 


set out about 4 feet apart, while four 
es will fill an ordinary two-light frame. 
‘or general requirements a ridge some 
2 yards in length will suffice. 


Frame Cucumbers.—l'o keep the plants 
in full growth the additional warmth 
afforded by linings made up round the 
frame is needed as the nights are still 
cold and the weather none too bright dur- 
ing the day. Until warmer conditions 
prevail, these linings must be renewed 
whenever necessary, keeping ‘the frames 
well covered at night. Attend to the 
stopping of young shoots, and apply top- 
dressings of compost to the roots on the 
little-and-often principle, by which means 
the root-system will be kept active and 
growth vigorous, When the bed has been 
partially covered with bine the plants may 
be allowed to fruit. Air the frames in ac- 
cordance with weather conditions, close 
early, and syringe with tepid water. Water 
needed for the roots should also be in the 
same condition. As more frames or pits 
are at liberty; one or more may be planted 
with Cucumbers to provide later supplies 
if such are required.  ‘Trellis-traine 
plants in houses will need constant atten- 
tion in the way of. top-dressing, feeding 
twice or thrice a week, and keeping the 
trellis well covered with young growths, 
cutting out some of the older bine from 
time to time to make room for the same. 
Syringing twice daily and frequently 
damping down are necessary to keep in- 
sects in check. Clarified soot - water 
syringed about the house and sprinkled on 
the paths at closing-time is an excellent 
deterrent, as well as having an invigorat- 
ing effect on the plants. 


Frame Melons.—In the case of these, 
attention must also be paid to linings and 
covering at night. If steam accumulates 
during the night put on a chink of air to 
allow it to escape. Attend carefully to 
ventilation in bright weather, maintaining 
a temperature of 85 degs. to 87 degs., run- 
ning it up to 90 degs. at closing-time, 
when no harm will result if the plants are 


at the same time well syringed. Attend 
to the training out and_ stopping of 


growths with a view to obtaining a liberal 
quantity of fruit-bearing laterals. When 
the female blossoms are about to unfold 
cease syringing for the time being, allow 
the soil about the roots to become moder- 
ately dry, set the flowers about the middle 
of the day when they open, and stop the 
laterals at the first or second leaf beyond 
the fruit. When a sufficiency has been 
set to ensure a good crop, afford tepid 
water to the roots and place some rich 
compost round about and on the sides of 
the mounds; but not on the top or round 
the stems. Another frame may now be 
planted if a latessummer crop is required, 
and the same with regard to a house, if 
such can be spared. In the latter in- 
stance, success is much more. certain 
should the season be not favourable. 
Fruits in the earliest house will be near- 
ing maturity, and as soon as they com- 
mence to colour syringing must be dis- 
continued and the atmosphere kept drier ; 
but continue to afford the roots water as 
may be necessary until the colouring is 
finished and there is indication by the 
aroma given off that ripening is com- 
plete. Cut and place the fruits in @ cool 
place as soon as ripe, as flavour dete- 
riorates if they are left on the _plants. 
Plants carrying fruits in a less advanced 
stage should be. supplied with liquid 
manure or other stimulant to ensure fruits 
of good size. With solar warmth and 
atmospheric moisture growth will then be 
rapid. See that the supports are secure 
and that there is no undue strain on the 
stalks of the fruits, as it is annoying for 
these to come away before they are quite 
finished.. Give every attention to succes- 
sional plants, and have the trellis well 
covered with fruit-bearing laterals before 
attempting to secure a crop. 


Late Black Hambros.—Growth . under 
the influence of more frequent sunshine 1s 
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now rapid. Surplus lateral shoots should, 
therefore, be dispensed with as soon as a 
decision can be arrived at as to which are 
the best to retain, stopping these as. they 
lengthen at the second leaf beyond the 
bunch. One bunch only, and that the 
best, should be allowed to develop ion any 
one lateral. Great care is necessary in 
the bringing down of the laterals to the 
trellis, as many will snap off if it is done 
with undue haste. Tying down is best 
done in the afternoon or evening. Close 
early in the afternoon to husband sun 
heat, and thus obviate the necessity for 
employing fire heat; but when the Vines 
come into flower a little artificial heat 
until the Grapes are set will be beneficial. 
Routine mattens, such as damping down, 
ventilating, and border watering must, of 
course, have due attention; and start 
thinning directly the berries commence to 
swell off and the bunches are reduced to 
safe numbers. 


Late Vines.—Varieties such as Gros 
Colman, Gros Maroc, Black Alicante, 


Lady Downe’s, and Alnwick Seedling, now 
coming into bloom, require a temperature 
of not less than 65 degs. at night to se- 
cure a good set; and the same with regard 
to late Muscats. Muscats and Alnwick 
Seedling need assistance in setting, and if 
pollen of Black Alicante is conveyed to the 
hunches of these varieties on wide camel- 
hair brushes the setting will be rendered 
more certain. ' The bunches of Alnwick 
Seedling should, in addition, be syringed 
first thing in the morning to wash off the 
gummy substance on the stigmas, other- 
wise fertilisation cannot take place. 
While setting is going on the atmosphere 
must be kept dry and buoyant during the 
forenoon, but at closing-time the paths 
may be sprinkled with advantage. dmit 
a slight amount of air even if the weather 
is dull, and freely when light and the 
wind coming from a warm quarter. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Peaches.—The fruits on the- first-early 
trees are now coming on apace, and will 
soon be nearing the ripening stage. Look 
well to the borders: during the last three 
or four weeks and up to the ripening of 
the fruits, and see that the roots do not 
suffer in the least from want of water. If 
watering be necessary. more frequently 
than usual, it is a good sign, for the roots 
are healthy, have good drainage, and open 
soil. A great deal depends upon generous 
treatment at this stage, all the more so 
if the trees are carrying a heavy crop of 
fruit, and the result will show itself in 
the size of the individual fruits. If there 
is any tendency towards making lateral 
crowths, pinch thenw at once, and endeavour 
in so doing to direct all the energies of 
the tree in the direction of the fruits. 
Even leading shoots may be stopped when 
a sufficient length has been made, especi- 
ally such as are disposed to grow too 
strongly. Use the syringe freely if there 
are any indications of an attack of red- 
spider. If stopped in time a deal of after 
labour and annoyance will be saved. 
Black thrips also give trouble in some in- 
stances, the best remedy for this being 
yaporising with nicotine compound. As 
the crops are nearly ripe more ventilation 
should be given. This will assist both in 
colour and flavour. The shoots of trees 
in succession houses should be kept tied 
in, and no more wood laid in than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Allow plenty of room 
for the development of.the foliage. In 
dull weather an atmospheric temperature 
of from 60 degs. to 65 deg. is main- 
tained. 


Vineries.—The final thinning of the 
bunches of mid-season Grapes should be 
done before the berries. become too 
crowded. After the final thinning of the 
berries the border may be given a good 
dressing of farmyard manure, and the 
manurial properties washed thoroughly 
into it with tepid water. Watering should 
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be discontinued as the fruits approach the 
ripening stage, and a little air left on the 
top ventilators at night. 


Open-air Peaches and Nectarines.— 
These on a south wall are very thickly set, 
and it will now be necessary to commence 
thinning the fruit, finst removing all 
badly-placed ones, retaining those that 
are taking the lead in size. The final 
thinning must not be carried out until 
they have finished stoning. As a general 
rule, one fruit per square foot of space 
is sufficient for the largest varieties 
Peaches, and rather more of those of 
medium size, as well as most varieties of 
Nectarines, may be left. The trees at this 
stage should. be liberally ‘supplied with 
water at the roots, and where a full crop 
is swelling weak liquid manure from the 
farmyard should be frequently given. To 
young trees making strong growths only 


clear water should be afforded; but this - 


should be liberally supplied during long 
spells of drought. 
Peach-leaf-blister.—Cold north-easterly 
winds, such as we have experienced re- 
cently, favour the fungus which causes 
Peach-leaf-blister. Attacks of the disease 
will probably be common, although our 
treey are at present quite free from it. 
Spraying affected trees every other day 
for a time with an efficient fungicide, suc 
as sulphide of potassium dissolved at the 
rate of 1 oz. to 2 gallons of warm water, 
will check the malady; but badly affeeted 


leaves should be picked off and burned. 


Celery.— Continue to prepare trenches 
as the young plants become large enough. 
It is much better to plant while rather 
small than to leave ccm when pricked 
out to become drawn, As planting pro- 
ceeds give a thorough watering in to settle 
the soil about the roots, and if rain does 
not fall in sufficient quantity in the course 
of two or three days afterwards, repeat 
the operation. Before planting in the 
trench remove all side shold proceeding 
from the collar of the plant. 


Spinach.—Frequent sowings of some of 
the broad-leaved, Long-Standing varieties, 
which are a great improvement on the 
older kinds, should be made. Sow at this 
season in the coolest part of the garden 
on well-manured and deeply-worked ‘soil. 
In hot weather there is a difficulty in main- 
taining an unbroken supply of ‘true 
Spinach. New Zealand Spinach is an ex- 
cellent isubstitute, 
some persons. small sowing may be 
made ona south border at the end of the 
month, unless it has been sown in pots 
and raised under glass, as previously ad- 
vised. This variety, being very tender, 
should not be planted before the first week 
in June on a warm border. Sprinkle over- 
head frequently to give it a start. — 


Runner Beans.—Vhe main crop has 
been sown in trenches, allowing a distance 
of 10 feet between the rows and sowing 
the seed thinly in a double line down the 
centre of the trench. If the seed is good 
it may be dibbled in triangle fashion 
G6 inches apart. This will be found a mue 
As soon as the plants raised under glass 
are sufficiently hardened, these also w 
planted out. The space between the rows 
will be filled up with a green crop, such as 
Cabbage or Lettuce. 


Tomatoes grown for the open 
now strong, short - jointed 
thoroughly well rooted in 63-inch pots, and 
ready for planting out when the weather 
and soil are warm. Generally speaking, 
the soil is yet too cold for them ; therefore, 
it is better to keep them in the pots for 
another week or so. ~The position chosen 1s a 
sheltered one, but ri ee to full sun. 
The ground has been thoroughly prepared 
by deep digging and working in plenty o 
wood ashes and a little bone-meal. f 


air are 


south or south-west aspect, there is a 
better chance of securing a crop of fruit 
than when planted in open quarters. In 
the latter position they give profitable re- 


turns in some seasons; but we usually get 


and us preferred by 


plants, | 


spaces are available on walls having a, 


more profitable plan than sowing thickly.” 
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one good season to two or three bad ones. 
Strong plants, well hardened and just com- 
mencing ‘to blossom, are necessary for 
planting in the open, and unless these are 
forthcoming it is useless attempting their 
culture. The plants should be restricted 
to one main stem, the lateral growths 
being kept closely stopped. F. W.. G. : 





~ SCOTLAND. 


Beet.—The last week of April, or 
thereby, will be found in our latitude the 
best for sowing the main crop of Beet. 
Small sowings of an early or Turnip- 
rooted variety may have been made pre- 
viously to provide a few early roots; but 
for keeping, roots from present sowings 
will give the best results. Beet, if sown 
too early, is liable to suffer from frost 
when the seeds have newly germinated ; 
and even when they escape damage the 
roots are apt to be coarse and woody. 
Quick germination, quick growth, and 
early thinning are necessary to obtain the 
best quality Beet. Of the many varieties 
I like the old sort Nutting’s Dwarf ; and 
a variety grown last season for the first 
time—not so well known in Scotland ag it 
should be—Cheltenham Green Top, was 
much appreciated, It is to be feared that, 
as.is the case with other vegetables, Beet 
has suffered in quality from the craze for 
exhibition varieties. ’ 


Peas now make rapid progress, and stak- 
ing ought to be attended to. If- the 
plants fall over from neglect they never 
take kindly to the supports afterwards ; 
indeed, even with a shortage of labour, it 

ys to anticipate the requirements of 

‘eas in this respect. ‘The lines may, with 
advantage, be moulded up before stakes 
are supplied. Where - 


Broad Beans are in request, further sow- 
ings commensurate with the probable de- 
mand should be made. Earlier sowings 
now growing vigorously ought to be given 
some little support. A few spare stakes 
at intervals along the lines, with a 
twist of coir rope or binder twine, will 
keep the stalks from being overturned by 
wind or rain. A small sowing of French 
Beans can be made at any time now; but 
these should have a warm border with a 
good exposure. Sowings made in boxes or 
in pots must be well hardened off before 
planting out. S 

Early and mid-season Cauliflowers, like 
Karly Erfurt, Karly Mamimoth, and Wal- 
cheren, can safely be planted in bulk. 
Plant in drills drawn with the edge of the 
hoe to a depth of 4 inches. This drill is 
convenient ie watering, and more suit- 
able in every way than planting on the 
When growth is some way ad- 
vanced the soil can be hoed back around 
the collars of the plants. Successional 
sowings of Lettuces, such as that excel- 
lent drought-resister Henderson’s New 
York, may be made at the needful inter- 
vals. During showery weather complete 
the planting-out of 


Onions raised in heat.—It pays to leave 
this work until the soil is sufficiently 





moist. If these Onions are put out and. 


allowed to flag through drought the 
foliage is apt to wither, a new growth has 
to be made, and the bulbs are, conse- 
quently, never so fine. I-am inclined to 
think, too, that such a check is largely re- 
sponsible—if not, indeed, entirely to 
blame—for outbreaks of mildew, such as 
prevailed in many districts during 1917. 
Draw sufficient soil up to the haulm of 
early Potatoes. It is too early yet to 
mould finally; but a little soil tends to 
steady the plants, and the stirring helps 
to keep down weeds. Hoe, during sunny 
weather, among such crops as sown-out 
Onions, Parsnips, Cabbages, etc. Seed- 
ling weeds are easily disposed of at this 
time. Small and frequent sowings of 
Turnips are much to be preferred to larger 
breadths, and a line or two of a garden 
Swede may now be sown.  Laing’s 
Swedish is rather a good garden sort, not 
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over large, and of fine quality. Celery 
seedlings in beds must not at any stage 
suffer from lack of moisture. 


Cyclamens.—As these go out of bloom, 
such plants as it is intended to keep may 
find a place in cold frames with lime- 
washed sashes. Very few growers now 
follow the old practice of drying-off the 
corms, as it is found that better results 
are obtained by keeping them moving 
quietly. It is questionable, considering 
the @ase with which seedlings can be 
raised, whether it is worth. while retain- 
ing even the best corms after they are 
more than two years old. 


Balsams and Celosias. — These old 
favourites are being grown to some ex- 
tent this- season. In the course of the 
week  pricked-off seedlings have been 
potted on into 4-inch pots. These plants 
will ultimately flower in 6-inch pots (in 
the case of Balsams) and 7-inch_ pots. 
Celosias appreciate a generous bottom- 
heat, and may safely be plunged in a 
brisk Melon bed. If these plants are 
allowed to become pot-bound when young, 
premature and unsatisfactory flowering 
will result. 


Chrysanthemums.—The plants should 
now be on a firm bed out-of-doors. Any 
which are visibly in need of a move on 
ought to be attended to; but, in a general 
way, those in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, with 
moisture and an_ occasional 
syringing, will stand until the time arrives 
for their final potting. Many of us, I 
think, delay this potting rather too long. 
I confess I can never see why, in an all- 
round place, the bulk of the Chrysanthe- 
mums must wait until the last week in 
May when they might just as well have 
gone into their flowering-pots a fortnight 
before that time. So much are we slaves 
to custom. 


Dahlias and Salvias.—Should it be 
necessary to do so, more cuttings of these 
useful things ought to be got in without 
delay. Prepare the sites for the former in 
advance by taking out holes at the stations 
and working a spadeful of good rotten 
manure into the bottom of each. Dahlias 
are gross feeders, and must have assist- 
ance of some kind. | At the same time, 
feeding can be overdone, and a too rich 
larder will result in excessive foliage and 
growth at the expense of bloom. ~It is a 
pity that many of the Cactus family have 
the fault of hiding the blooms among the 
foliage or of hanging their heads. 


Hardy-plant borders.—More progress 
has been made in the way of cleaning up 
hardy-plant borders. This work during 
the present season is a little in arrears; 
but, in spite of that, it is not being hur- 
ried over. Hardy plants are so very fine 
that even in times like the present they 
deserve as much attention as can possibly 
be given to them. If cuttings be taken 
about this time of any of the choicer her- 
baceous Phloxes and given a little heat 
they will readily root. Colonies of hardy 
annuals may be sown in convenient places 
as cleaning goes on. 


Auriculas.—The best time at which to 
sow seeds of all the Primrose family, Auri- 
culas included, is just when they are ripe. 
These may be sown now in boxes or pans, 
and placed in a shaded frame, or seeds 
can be jsown in a prepared bed under a 
partly-shaded wall. When seeds are kept 
too long they germinate very irregularly, 
and, indeed, sometimes fail to germinate 
at all. Selfssown seeds sometimes ger- 
minate quite well in the neighbourhood of 
the parent plants. When ‘such are ob- 
served, a little finely-sifted soil shaken 
among them gives them a better chance. 


Under gilass.—During the week this 
work has been strictly routine. A period 
of bright, very sunny weather has made 
more work in the way of watering, ete. ; 
but when that was attended to, concentra- 
tion on work out-of-doors was the rule. 

W. MoGurroa, 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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NATIONAL ROSH SOCIETY. 
May Tr, 1918. 


THE spring exhibition of this Society was 
held in conjunction with the fortnightly 
meeting of the. Royal Horticultural 
Society on May 7th, competition and 
money prizes being dispensed with, medals 
and other awards being made in propor- 
tion to the merit of the groups individu- 
ally. Collectively, a nice exhibition was 
got together, the stands of new seedling 
Roses, naturally, a chief attraction. 

For a table group of cut Roses (space 
allowed, 15 feet by 3 feet), Messrs. B. R. 
tant and Sons alone staged. The new 
yellow climbing Wichuraiana Emily Gray 
was in good condition, and attracted alike 
by reason of colour and large, shining 
leafage.. Golden Ophelia, Killarney, Hon? 
Mrs. Grosvenor, A. Hartman, and Paul’s 
Searlet Climber were also well shown, the 
two last-named of brilliant colouring. 
Messrs. Paul and Son were the only ex- 
hibitors of Roses on a floor space 48 feet 


square, and, against a background of 
standards, Ramblers, and Wichuraiana 


varieties, showed H.T.’s and others rather 
well. Of these, Sunburst was particularly 
effective, while such as Hdward Mawley; 
Ophelia, Lady Hillingdon, and Augustus 
Hartman were also good. Paradise 
(Rambler) and Ethel (of the Wichuraiana 
class) were noteworthy. The finest ex- 
hibit of cut Roses, however, was that from 
Mr. Elisha Hicks, and it is doubtful 
whether thus early in the year this grower 
has ever shown in better form. <A great 
central group of Rosa Moyesi but lacked 
sunlight to demonstrate its worth, the 
elouded crimson flowers not appearing at 
their best in the murky Drill Hall light. 
‘Dwo notables, Mrs. Elisha Hicks and Mrs. 
George Norwood, blush and pink respec- 


tively and unequalled for fragrance, 
attracted everybody. Mrs. Dunlop Best 


(apricot), Queen of the Belgians (pink, 
single), British Queen (purest white), 
Princess Mary, and Mme. W. Herriot were 
very fine. Mr. A. T. Goodwin contributed 
a fairly good lot of Maréchal Niel. 

In the amateur section the exhibit of 
Mr. B. J. Holland was the chief attrac- 
tion, the splendid basket groups of Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, William Shean, and Mrs. 
Joseph Welsh being on the border line of 
perfection. Only rarely have we seen a 
higher standard of cultural excellence. 
Mrs. Oakly Fisher showed a bowl] of beau- 
tifully coloured blooms of Ophelia, and 
Mrs. Courtney Page two bowls, that of 
Melody particularly good and pleasing. 

NEW SHEDLING ROSES. 

In this section two Gold Medals and 
three Certificates of Merit were awarded 
to novelties. 

GOLD MEDAL. 

FRANCES Gaunt (H.T.).—The chief 
attraction of this was its colour—amber to 
apricot, with a suspicion of orange in cer- 
tain stages. It is of moderately good 
form, and not a little suggestive of a deep- 
coloured Mme. Melanie Soupert. From 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Limited. 

COVENT GARDEN (H.T.).—On seeing the 
award, we mentally inquired what con- 
stitutes a Gold Medal Rose, the new- 
comer being practically without fragrance 
and not great of stem. The clouded 
crimson colour is not bright. There is a 
suggestion of Horace Vernet colour modi- 
fied in it; and, again, it was in colour said 
to be near Hoosier Beauty. Shown by 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons. 

OCERTIFICATH OF MERIT. 

Mrs. EuisHa J. Hicks.—This variety 
represented the highest excellence, and 
came nearer to Gold Medal standard than 
any Rose shown. Its outstanding attri- 
butes. are perfect form, the true Rose 
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fragrance, and a. habit of growth appar- 
ently quite satisfactory. It is of a deli- 


cate blush colour, and large and full 
withal. From Mr. Elisha J. Hicks. 
GOLDEN OPHELIA (H.T.).—We were 


charmed with this when recently shown 
before the Royal Horticultural Society 
and given an Award of Merit.. On the pre- 
sent occasion it was quite pale in colour, 
the adjective hardly justified... The per- 
fectly-formed flowers are, however, sup- 
ported on stiff stems. From Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sons. 

Moiiy Brian (H.T.).—This is of an un- 
usual ‘tone of pink, with a suffusion of red, 
a combination we do not recall in any 
other variety. The form is good, and the 
yariety is possessed of a delicate perfume. 
It came from Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons. 





BEES. 





SWARMING TIME. 

Ir bee-keepers have not their hives ade- 
quately fitted up in readiness for swarms, 
they had better see to this immediately. 
Everything can be got ready and the hive 
set up firmly and as nearly plumb-level as 
possible, without fear of any harm over- 
taking the wax foundations, provided the 
entrance be closed and the bee-escape in 
the roof be plugged up, to forbid the ad- 
mnittance of inquisitive flies, wasps, or 
other winged insects. It is possible that 
natural swarms may have come off already 
in some parts, though I rather incline to 
the opinion that early-May swarms are 
comparatively scarce in England in normal 
weather conditions. As I write, how- 
ever, Apple blossom is very luxuriant in 
the Midlands, and probably in other parts 
of the country, too, so it is extremely 
likely that the latter half of May this 
year will see more swarms than usual. 

A very exceptional case of swarming 
came to my notice just recently—an ‘ab- 
normal case as I judge it—which deserves 
publie notice, not only because of its 
rarity, but also because it shows the 
hardiness and strength of natural swarms. 
A village maiden noticed a swarm hang- 
ing in a hedge by the roadside on April 


29th several hundred yards from the 
nearest place where bees were kept. This 
fact pointed to the fact that it had 


emerged from a hive at least a couple of 
days previously—say April 27th. The 
nearest bee-keeper, however, felt certain 
that his. bees had not swarmed, which 
strengthened the inference that it had 
come off some stock before the day on 
which. it was found. The girl spoke of 
her discovery only at her home, where 


there was no disposition to secure the 
bees. During the next two ,days the 
swarm apparently failed to find a per- 
manent home, and wandered about, 
clustering here and there, and at last 
settled on a plough in a field. The 


labourer, wanting his plough and being 
afraid of the bees, simply shook them 
off on to the ground, proceeded with his 
work, and at the close of the day went to 
the neighbouring cottage to announce his 
‘“‘find.’’ By this time a desire to capture 
the bees had matured, and the girl’s 
mother, with commendable enterprise, 
hastily knocked together a box. Unfortu- 
nately, during the night there was some 
rather heavy rain, so this good woman, 
early next morning, found very many bees 
drowned. Nevertheless, she placed over 
the living and the dead on the ground her 
empty box, to which the survivors readily 
took, and in the evening she conveyed the 
whole to her garden, where they are now, 
and working strongly. Originally, the 
swarm was, so I gather, a good large one; 
but even as hived in this somewhat crude 


fashion, it appears to be of fair size. The 
weather since has been sunny and warm, 
so it is likely the bees will do well, 





























through the box being rather large, there 


to allow anyone to work the bees for them. 
My conclusions from all this are that 


inherent good health and strength; and, 
further, that anyone can probably succeed 


or comes across. Should the bees not be 
on the ground, place the box beneath the 
hanging swarm and_= sharply 
branch from which the mass is suspended. 
They will tumble all together into the box, 
which then turn gently mouth downwards 
on a sheet, one side slightly raised with 
a stone near the slit entrance. In the 
evening gently lift the box on to a flat 
board, plug up the entrance, if you wish, 
with clay or other removable substance, 
and carry to its permanent site of a 
few bricks. Remove the plug, and put a 
cover over to keep rain out. If any such 


honey may be got this year; but, in any 
case, the bees will cost nothing to keep, 
the country will be benefited in better 
fruit, and, under advice, the foundation of 
a small, profitable apiary will be laid for 
another year. Bees can often be pre- 
served und increased even by such rough 
methods as the above, when no skilled 
bee-keeper is near to take them in hand. 
Bees in a swarm are as nearly harmless 
as possible. The rural postman in my 
district saw a swarm wasted last. year. 
He does not mean to allow of any such 
repetition this year! 
BR EL 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


. 
Giving up glebe land (2. N.).—Your 
best plan in this case would be to agree to 
allow the landlord to take the cropping as 
it stands before it matures. An offer of 
4s. is not a valuation. Your landlord is 
surely a reasonable man, and you had 
better agree with him to refer the question 
of value to some independent person, and 
agree to abide by his decision. So far as 
the legal position is Goncerned we are 
afraid you yourself are on the wrong side 
of the fence.—LEx. 





OBITUARY. 


MAURICE DE VILMORIN. 


ONE of the ablest of our students of trees 
and arboriculture has recently passed 
away in his 70th year. I knew him in his 
early manhood, and he lives in my mind as 
a fine type of young Frenchman. As life 
went on, a passion for introducing plants 
from other regions took possession of him, 
leading in the end to-the enriching of our 
collections of trees and shrubs. He was a 
son of the French agronomist, Louis de 
Vilmorin, brother of the late Henri de 
Vilmorin, Vice-President of the French 
Société Nationale d’Horticulture, of the 
Dendrological Society, and of the Acclima- 
tisation Society, and a member of the 
Academy of Agriculture, of which he was 
President in 1915. His connection with 
French missionaries such as the Fathers 
Delavay, David, Farges, and Soulié, greatly 
helped him to introduce into cultivation 
numerous very interesting plants, among 
his most remarkable introductions being 
Buddleia variabilis, Incarvillea Delavayi, 
Davidia involuerata, and Rosa Soulieana. 
He took over for his own use—particularly 
as regards the shrubs—the collectious of 


though, with no means of supering and 
will be no surplus honey. The present 
owners, too, show a curious disinclination 
natural swarms possess a great amount of 


in hiving any errant swarm he hears of 


jolt the 


person consults a bee-keeper, some surplus 
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Alphonse Lavallée at Segrez, which would 
otherwise have been dispersed, and 
created, in 1894, the well-known Frutice- 
tum of Les Barrés, in which he brought 
together the most important known collec- 
tion of the flowering shrubs of temperate 
regions. . The catalogue—/ruticetum Vil- 
morinianum—was published in 1904, His 
eldest son, Jacques de Vilmorin, now suc- 
ceeds him in the famous house in the Quai 
de la Mégisserie, so long and well known 
in England and in all cultivated lands. 
His garden and the near arboretum planted 
by his grandfather made the place one of 
the most interesting in the land of France. 


W. R. 
CORRESPONDENOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Twelve Cactus Dahlias (4. P.).—Good 
varieties for your purpose are: Mary 
Purrier, J. H. Jackson, Sweetbriar, White 
Knsign, D. R. Appleton, F, W. Fellowes, 
Edith Carter, H. H. Thomas, John Riding 
Frederick Wenham, Johannesburg, and 
Florrie Wells. 


Twelve non-bursting border Carnations 
(4. P.).—It is not easy to name varieties 
in order of merit; but the following will 
be found first-rate in their respective 
colours :—Bookham White, Trojan, white ; 
Cardinal, H. J, Cutbush, scarlet; Miss 
Willmott, Lady Hermione, rose; Mrs. 
Robert Morton, Benbow, Cecilia, Elizabeth 
Shiffner, yellow and apricot; Hercules, 
Purple Emperor, dark. 


Syringing Ferns (?.).—As a rule, Ferns 
do not like to be frequently wetted over- 
head, and, when the proper atmospherical 
conditions are maintained, there is but ~ 
little need to do so. Ferns love a humid 
atmosphere, which is easily given them in 
a close structure without sprinkling the 
foliage. Adiantums are impatient of 
syringing, “and the gold and silver-leaved 
Gymnogrammas are soon spoiled when 
moistened overhead. 

Making new Violet beds (D. P.).— Nowisa 
good time to plant your Violet runners in 
the open ground. The plants should be 
well attended to in the matter of water- 
ing, mulching, and removing the runners 
as soon as formed throughout the summer 
if they are to provide a satisfactory supply 
of flowers through the winter and spring. 
You do not say if you purpose to lift your 
plants and transfer them to pits or frames 
in the autumn for winter-blooming, or if 
you intend to leave them in the beds. 
However, whichever method you think of 
following, the spring and summer treat- 
ment. will be identical. 

Gentiana acaulis not flowering (Zolm- 
acre).—Blindness so-called, or the failure 
to flower, of the common Gentianella may 
be attributable to a variety of causes— 
overcrowding (due to neglect of periodical 





division and replanting), very: hght soils .— 


in conjunction with prolonged drought 
when bud formation is in progress, and 
lack of calcareous matter in the soil being 
among the number. As you say nothing 
about the conditions under which the 
plants are growing, we are scarcely in a 
position to give a more definite answer to _ 
your inquirm .» If, however, .the general 
hints given above do not apply in your 
case and you will send us fuller particu- 
lars, we will do what we can to assist vou 
further. See also article on page 223 re 
‘‘Gentianella not flowering.”’ 


VEGETABLES. ee i 
Tomatoes in bloom (Anzious).—As your 
Tomato plants are just about to flower, it 
is with them a critical time, as if you do 
not get the blooms to.set—that is, ferti- 
lised—no fruits will result. You will find 
that if you give the truss or the entire 
plant a-gentle shake or tap two or three 
times a day it will help to disperse the 

pollen and fertilise the flowers. Or you — 
may shake the pollen on to a piece of white 
paper, and then gather it up with a tiny 


, 
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camel’s-hair-br ush, touching the points of 
the pistils with it. That fertilises the 
flowers. Your warmth is very good, but 
in the day give plenty of air, without caus- 
ing a cold current or draught. Also water 
very sparingly, and keep the atmosphere 
of the house fairly dry. Plenty of ventila- 
tion will help to that end. Once the 
flowers are set fruit will soon follow. 


Storing Carrots § (Grace Gardner),— 
Where Carrots are grown merely as a 
garden crop, and only in suflicient quanti- 
ties for the supply of the establishment— 
to maintain firmness, crispness, flavour, 
and colour, they are best stored out of 
doors in a cold, shady aspect in thin 
ridges. Cover. w vith a little loose dry 
straw, then with some wood faggots, and 
let the whole be thatched over. Thus 
treated they will keep till the next sum- 
mer free from growth and excellent in 
quality ; while, if placed in sand and in a 
cellar, by New Year’s Day, or sooner, they 
will be found to have begun to grow, after 
which they are tough and tasteless, with 
a heart like a stick. Young Carrots after 
the French fashion are, however, what we 
like, and it is quite possible to have them 
all the winter, and, indeed, the whole year 
round. Let them be sown in July and 
August, and in December mulch. them 
lightly, previous to severe frost setting in, 
with straw, Pea haulm, Fern, evergreen 
boughs, ete. You will thus have capital 
young Carrots every day during winter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Liquid manure (Querist).—To make good 
liquid manure from stable manure shake 
the straw out, saving only the droppings, 
and use them quite ‘fresh. Put a. bushel 
into a coarse bag and then drop this into 
a tub containing about 9 gallons of water. 
Let it soak, pulling the bag up now and 
then till the manure is thor oughly soaked. 
If the tub is large enough double the quan- 
tities of manure and water, By keeping 
the manure in a bag the liquid is clear and 
the water-pot does not get foul. As the 
liquid gets weak other manure can be 
added in place of that which is exhausted. 

Improving lawn (Anaious).—Your lawn 
which is growing very rank Grass-is prob- 
ably a product “of seeds from a hayloft, 
and not of proper lawn Grasses obtained 
from a seedsman. There can be no greater 
mistake than to sow hay seeds to make 
a lawn. We do not see what else you can 
do now to improve the lawn beyond as 
ing the Grass hard mown every week, 
in time constant repression will help to 
check coarseness and ‘to induce finer 
Grasses to come. Some very coarse 
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Twitch may, perhaps, be rooted quite out, 
and the ground as well as the bare patches 
you mention lightly forked over. Have 
some fine fresh soil strewn over, then 
sown with proper lawn seed. This should 
be well raked and rolled in, and if pro- 
tected from birds will soon grow and give 
you nice green verdure. 


Destroying ants (Sunbeam).—If you can 
find the nest, opening it and pouring in 
boiling water w il soon settle the business, 
If the nest be in a position, as in your 
case, where it cannot be reached, the ants 
may be trapped wholesale by “taking a 

garden-pot, stopping up the hole at “the 
bottom, and turning it upside down near 
the centre of the nest ; then water the 
ground round the nest well and frequently. 
The ants will soon begin to remove their 
nest to the shelter of the pot, which, in 
the-course of a week or two, will be found 
full of ants and their nest. The pot and 
its contents can then be thrown into boil- 
ing water. If the nest is in such a posi- 
tion that this plan cannot be adopted, you 
must persevere in trapping the ants with 
pieces of sponge soaked in treacle, or 
treacle spread on pieces of tile, slate, etc. 
Saucers of sugar-and-water, etc., chloride 
of lime, paraffin, or diluted carbolic acid, 
thrown about their haunts, may drive 
them away. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





Agaricus. —Impossible to say; contents 
of box in a state of decay. A Constant 
Reader.—Kindly send us a few of the Vine 
leaves you refer to, and we will do our 
best to help you. Fern Lover.—The 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Names of plants.—//Z. O.—1, Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl.; 2, Pyrus Malus _flori- 
bunda; 3, Diervilla japonica var. Looy- 


mansi aurea; 4, Aucuba japonica (female 
plant): a M.—Cestrum (Habro- 
thamnus) elegans. C. W.—1, The Bird 
Cherry (Prunus Padus); 2, Kerria 
japonica flore-pleno; 3, Ribes aureum. 
hap 1, Diervilla’ (Weigela) candida; 2, 
Spiraea confusa ; 3, Euonymus latifolius 
variegatus ; 4,” Veronica Traversi. 
Tine dr, Ost Berberis Darwini; 2, Dier- 
villa rosea; 3, Acer palmatum; 4, 
Diplacus glutinosus. Wa Wok Caltha 
palustris; .2, Nepeta Mussini; 3, Doroni- 
cum caucasicum ; 4, Double Meadow Saxi- 
frage (Saxifraga granulata  fl.-pl.). 
W. McL.—Amelanchier canadensis. 
L. G.—1, Adiantum capillus Veneris; 2, 
Adiantum formosum. Rk, HH. H. P.— 
Your plant, from the description you give, 
is, We should say, Anchusa myosotidi- 
flora. 
































‘Guide for Allotment 
Holders,’’ by E. ae Jenkins. From the 
Publicity Department, General Manager’s 
Office, Waterloo Station. “The “Book 
of The School Gar den,’’ by C. F, Lawrence. 
London; Evans Bros., Ltd., Montague 
House, Russell-square, Wi Ce 1.- 
“Grow Your Own Vegetables,’’ by 
Stanley C. Johnson, D.Sc., F.R.E.S.; with 
119 diagrams. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
Ltd., ‘Adelphi Terrace. “Allotments 
for All, ” by Gerald W. Butcher. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, ay Ruskin 
House, Museum-street, W C. Price 2s. 














best thing you can do is to vaporise with | net. 
Nicotine, “carefully following the instruc- 


tions issued with same. Fellow.—Write Narcissus leaves in hay.—I am told that 





to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural | the leaves of these spoil the hay for stock. 
Society, Vincent-square, Westminster, | Can any of your readers tell me if this be 
S.W. $0 P— 
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‘THE Food Production Department of the Government 
is urging everyone with land to buy a spraying 
machine and help to increase the production of food by 
Gempine out disease and blight, 


“ UBEL” Sprayi ing Machines are absolutely reliable, 
and will give long and satisfactory service. There 







isa‘ Ubel” Sprayer for every spraying and lime- washing 
purpose. Every “ Ubel” bears the famous “ Ubel” trade 
mark. 
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“WE WON’T WANT 
ANY MORE COAL, 
DEAR.” 
[F the housewife 
uses Rinso, there 
need no longer be 
the additional ex- 
pense of the copper 
fire on wash-day. 
Labour is saved as 
well as coal. 
Rinso washes as easily in 
cold water as more costly 
but less scientific pre- 
parations do in hot water. 
It is important that not 
one unnecessary lump of 
coal should be used in 
these days. 
RINSO saves all the 
waste of fuel which was 


inevitable when the 
clothes were boiled. 


Just put the clothes 
to soak in cold water 
with RINSO overnight. 
Rinse and hang to dry 

in the morning. 
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for Abroad, 12/-. 


the year's complete Index to the volume free of 


To Publisher or Newsagent: 


for which I enclose 


If you are interested 


this week’s 


ING ILLUSTRATED,” 


please order the paper through your local Newsagent, 
or direct by post from the Publisher, at 
63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, - 
LONDON, W.C. 2. — 


2d. weekly ; or by post for three 
months, 5/- ; twelve months, 10/- ; 


Annual subscribers. will receive 
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“CROWN” BLACK VARNISH. 


(40 YEARS’ REPUTATION.) 

In 40 gall, lots at 1/5 per gall. (barrels free). 

Carriage paid to any Goods Station in England, Scotland, or 

Wales. ‘Terms: ‘Cash with order or approved references, 
T. F. CHAMBERS & CO. (191 7), Ltd., 
Oxford Street, Hull. 
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Don’t take any risks with your Potato crop this season. 
Apply for 23-page Government Booklet on Potato Disease 
and its Prevention, together with Catalogue of FOUR 
OAKS Potato Spraying Machines, post free on application 
to-THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO., 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines 
ready in stock for immediate delivery. 
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Strawson Cnemicai Coin 


(JARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 
50 by 4 yds., 23 by 8 yds., 100 by 2 yds., 30s. piece; do., 
lighter, small mesh, 50 by 4 yds., 25 by.8 yds., 100 by 2 yds,, 
20s. piece. Special 1 in. square mesh Nets, 4d. sq. yd., any 
length, width to order. 4in., Zin. Nets, Pea Nets, prices 
on application,—W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Forth- 
leven, Cornwall. 
LAND DRESSING, incomparable fertiliser, 
carbonate of lime 70 %, 4s. 9d. cwt., carriage paid.— 
F., C., & K. RICHARDSON. Horace-street, Boston, Lincs 


(SANKEY Svs POTS 


e BEST and Cheapest. 











quotation (“carriage” frequently amounts to half value ot 
goods), or write for Price List, free. 
SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Bowls and Fern | 
Pans from, 2d. each. 


| RICHARD SANKHEY & SON, LT, 
Bulwell Potteries. NOTTINGHAM. . -| 


State quantity of each size required and have “carriage paid” 
| 





POTATO SPRAYING 






Arsenate of Lead Paste 
Extract of Quassia 
Quassia Chips 


~ Compound Quassia- 
Tobacco Insecticide 


‘“Fumerite” for 
Soil Pests 


Lawn Sand 


“Acme” Weed Killer 
for Garden Paths and 
Drives 
~ 


MANUFACTURERS :— 


ACME CHEMICAL CO., L10,, 


TONBRIDGE, KENT, 
And at RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS. 
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ARDEN NETTING.—Best tanned, bird- 


proof, small mesh, 50 by 2} yards, 10s. 9d. ; or 4} yards, 
21s.; or 8b yards, 42s., carriage paid. -STRAWBERRY 
NETTING CO., 5, Suffolk-terrace, Lowestoft. 


(JARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh, extra 
; measure, 12 by 3 yards, 4s. 6d.; 12 by 4, 6s. 5 10 by 5, 
5s. 3d. 5 any size, 13d. square yard. Bag odd pieces, 20 Ibs., 
4s. ; carriage Is, extra.—J. TRAINER, St. Monance, Fife. 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 
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“Horse 
Shoe’ 


Boilers 
FOR ECONOMY. 


LIST 32x of 
Pipes and Boilers 
free, 


G.P. Kinnell & Co, 


Lrp., 
65, Southwark St., 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 
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ga[_ MANURE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is *saner to handle, and gives 
better results, and read; for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs,, 3s. ; 1 cwt., 4s. ; 2 cwt., 
7s.; 4cwt., 13s. ; 6 cwt.. 19s. ; 10 cwt., 30s.; 1 ton, 57s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt, for every 50 miles, or part, and 6d. per ewt. 
London Carrier’s area ax 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham, 



























“DESTITE” kills Wireworms and other 

insect pests in soil, also ‘‘club- root” and other fun- 
goid diseases, Price: 281bs., 5s. 6d. ; 561bs., 7s. 6d. ; 1121bs., 
10s. 6d., carr. paid.—_LANG & SONS, Ltd., Hounslow. 


GPLENDID CROPS may be obtained b 

using LANG’S CONCENTRATED FERTILIZERS. 
Price: 14 Ibs., 3s. 3d.; 28 Ibs., 5s, 6d.; 56 Ibs., 10s, 6d.; 
1121bs., 18s. 6d., carr, pd.—LANG & SONS, Ltd., Hounslow 
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No. 2047.—Von. XL. 


NOTES FROM A VILLA GARDEN. 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS. —In June, 1911, -I 
brought from the Mont Cenis some pieces of 
root of Anemone alpina, which there 
grows so well. For a time they showed 
little inclination to prosper in my rock 
garden ; but for the past three years they 
have evinced an interest in life, and this 
year they are in flower for the first time. 
Jacob waited seven years for Rachel, and 
I have had to wait seven years for my 
Anemone alpina; but it was worth while! 
My other Mont Cenis treasures have mostly 
run their span and gone hence, but I still 
retain strong clumps of Dianthus neglec- 
tus, which gives a brilliant display of 
colour in June. The plants are best 
broken up every two or three years, other- 
wise they are liable to damp off in the 
winter. 


ANEMONES ON A NORTH BORDER.—My gar- 
den is small and shaded, but I am able to 
get a good return from plantings of Ane- 
mone Hepatica, A. apennina, A. nemorosa 
flore-pleno, and A. Robinsoni on a north 
rock border. Curiously enough, Hepati- 
cas on this border come into bloom earlier 
than on a border facing south. Anemone 
coronaria and Anemone Pulsatilla do best 
with me in the sun. Both species are 
very easily renewed from home-saved 
seed. 


PRIMULAS have been specially good this 
year. I have never seen finer Bunch 
Primroses than those grown by a near 
neighbour. The trusses of flowers were 
enormous. They were all raised from 
home-saved seed from one or two selected 
plants. With me Primula frondosa, P. 
denticulata, and P. rosea have been in 
flower for more than a month, and these 
are now being succeeded by a_ hybrid 
strain of P. japonica, with flowers rang- 
ing in colour from a delicate pink to a 
very deep maroon. * 

TuLIrpA KAUFMANNIANA. — Anent notes 
which have recently appeared in GaRDEN- 
ING, My experience with this charming 
Tulip is that it flowers better in a moraine 
compost than in the border. Two or three 
bulbs planted in a pocket where lime is 
strongly in evidence show signs of resent- 
ment. S. GRAVESON. 

Hertford. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Rabbits and Camassia , esculenta.— 
Among the plants of which rabbits seem 
specially fond is Camassia esculenta (the 
Quamash), which soon after the leaves ap- 
pear through the soil is a favourite morsel 
with them. I saw a good breadth which 
had been planted in the Grass in autumn 
sadly cropped by the rabbits.—Hss. 


From Ashbourne.~Embothrium  cocci- 
neum is in great beauty covered with its 
scarlet flowers, and the Heaths are send- 
ing out their delicate green foliage after 
their winter’s rest. Do you know the 
Azalea amcena hybrids termed A. a. 
coccinea, A. a. alba, A. a. Illuminator, 
A. a. Daimio, and A. a. Mikado? They 
are worthy of cultivation; flowers large 
and brilliant in colour; fair soil, and dry, 
warm situation.—Ricu. H. B. 

Dianthus -arvernensis.—It is something 
of a distinction to be the first in flower 
among a race sO numerous as that of the 
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Pink; but D. arvernensis can usually up- 
hold that claim with me. Although it is 
said to be a form of the Cheddar Pink, 
this Dianthus is a much dwarfer plant, 
and its flowers are of a clearer pink. In 
many respects it resembles D. Freynii, but 
it is much larger, more robust, and one of 
the easiest and most satisfying of its 
kind.—J. 

Saxifraga sanguinea superba.—Hybrid 
Mossy Saxifrages are numerous to-day, 
and the glowing catalogue descriptions of 
not a few make it difficult for the amateur 
to decide which is the best. The above, 
whether for brilliant colouring, free-flower- 
ing, or good growth, will not disappoint 
anyone. <A striking advance on all the 
early comers having red flowers, none 
likely to displace it has appeared since its 
coming. In short, it is probably the most 
richly-coloured variety in cultivation at the 
present time.—S. V. S. 

Veitch’s Japanese Cherry (Prunus serru- 
lata Veitchiana).—Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of this, the finest of the double- 
flowered rose-coloured Japanese Cherries, 
as recently noted at Kew, where a couple 
of large specimens laden with blossoms 
were remarked in their prime. Size of 
flower in a plant like this counts for much, 
and when to this are added freedom of 
flowering and a colour beauty which ap- 
peal to all, room for one or more of it 
should be found. The Kew plants are as 
yet, perhaps, not more than a dozen feet 
high. Their lateral spread is, however, 
greater than this, the open and easy dis- 
position of the branches, with the abun- 
dance of the flowers and not a little the 
delicately-tinted leafage, all making for 
a good display.—S. V. S. 

Primula The Ceneral.—This, I believe, 
was raised by the late Dr. Stuart. Vigor- 
ous and free, brilliant and distinct in 
eolour, and approximating to an alpine 
Auricula for constitution and hardiness, it 
is one of those whose value can hardly be 
overestimated. Referred to occasionally in 
catalogues as a variety of P. viscosa, it 
surpasses any form of this I know, and 
approximates more nearly to the P. inter- 
media set of three or four decades ago, 
and which, I believe, had not a little 
Auricula blood in their veins. Be that as 
it may, Primula The General is a plant 
whose reddish-crimson, yellow-throated 
flowers stand up well on 6-inch-high stems 
attracting everybody by its exceptional 
colour brightness and a presence com- 
parable to none.—-H. H. J. 

The Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum) in 
Crass. — The Doronicums (Leopard’s 
Banes) are very useful in April and May; 
and the plants, having made their show, 
die down and make room for their later- 
flowering neighbours. They are common, 
and are, therefore, apt to be despised ; but 
they are very graceful in stem, and the 
golden rays of the flowers take a beautiful 
shuttle-cock curve outward. At the pre- 
sent time I have a good patch of them 
flowering in the rough Grass bank of an 
old moat which runs round part of my 
garden. The plants hold their own> well 
with the coarse, wild herbage, and look 
almost more beautiful in a setting of Cow 
Parsley and rank Grass than in a culti- 
vated flower border. They have been 
there several years, never get any atten- 
tion, and never. fail to flower well.— 
CLARENCE HLuLiott, Stevenage. 





Cround poisoned by Potato spraying.— 
I should like to know if other people have 
found that the ground has been poisoned 
where Potatoes were sprayed twice last 
year? On strips in my garden where the 
spray was used I have lost all sowings of 
Peas, Parsnips, and Carrots, and the 
early. Cabbages have had to be replanted 
three times. It is most noticeable in 
some strips where these were only partly 
planted with Potatoes. On such the seeds 
have failed only where the spray was 
used. I have had all the seeds tested, and 
found them good. Now, this is very 
serious in gardens and allotments, and 
ought to be generally known. I have in- 
quired locally, and find others have suf- 
fered in the same way. I have asked the 
Agricultural Committee of the County 
Council to send a man to inspect and re- 
port.—C. H. B. WuritrwortH, Farrington 
House, Haxeter. 


Viola blanda.—A year or two ago I was 
given a little white Violet, which the 
donor called Viola blanda. I put it on 
my rock garden, where it has seeded 
about and formed charming little colonies, 
which at present (May 16th) are very full 
of blossom. It is a neat little plant, look- 
ing rather like a compact and very free- 
flowering Dog’s-tooth Violet; but it is not 
a white form of the Dog’s-tooth Violet, 
for I have this week seen plants of that 
on a rock garden some miles from here, 
and it is a bigger, more untidy, and alto- 
gether less attractive thing than my V. 
blanda.. But I am not satisfied with the 
name, for I have just looked up V. blanda, 
in Nicholson, who describes that species 
as being slightly fragrant and having 
violet veins on its lower petals. The 
flowers of my plant are as pure white as 


any flowers could possibly be, and they 


are quite without scent. But whatever its 
true name may be, it is a good little rock 
garden. plant—neat and easy, very free- 
flowering, with blooms of good size, in- 
ereasing easily, yet never a nuisance.— 
CLARENCE HLuioTT, Stevenage. 


A colour effect.—I wrote recently of a 
very charming mixture of flowers which I 
had noted on a friend’s rock garden—the 
pale yellow Auricula Mrs. Robinson and 
Forget-me-not Ruth Fisher. Last even- 
ing (May 15th) I noticed in my own gar- 
den an uncommonly striking colour con- 
trast. At the corner of a flower-bed is a 
great patch of Aubrietia Lavender, a yard 
or more across. In the middle of this a 
single self-sown plant of light blue For- 
get-me-not was flourishing. By all the 
rules of the game, I ought to have pulled 
up this Forget-me-not while it was yet 
young, but to me much of the charm of 
gardening lies in breaking the rules and 
watching the results. In this case, the re- ' 
sult is very effective. It is almost a dis- 
cord—light turquoise-blue over shining 
lavender. I can imagine a few shades one 
way or the other in the colours becoming 
horrible, but as they are they are splen- 
did. The Forget-me-not is of the large, 
spreading kind, with light, but brilliant, 
colouring, and, being self-sown and 
solitary, it has become a large specimen.— 
CLARENCE HLuIoTT, Stevenage. 


Saxifraga Delavayi. — This, from 
Western China, belongs to the Megasea 
group, albeit it is one of the smallest 
growers of the set, and certainly one 
which, if I mistake not, will be in demand 
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when better known. Happily, the plant 
has more than one season of beauty. In 
the first place, being of small growth, ‘it 
is suited to positions in the rock garden 
from which the coarser-growing sorts 
would of necessity be excluded. Then, 
while it is evergreen and perfectly hardy, 
the foliage assumes a brilliant hue which 
is retained during the autumn and winter. 
Then in April arise its foot-high flower- 
stems, the drooping blooms of richest 
crimson a great attraction on first ex- 
panding. Later, their high ornament 
pales somewhat, though probably this may 
to some extent be modified were the plant 
not under the influence of direct sun- 
light. In any case, it is valuable and dis- 
tinct, and comparable to no other of -its 
class known. During April it was quite 
good in the rock garden at Kew. 
JENKINS. 


A Berberis hedge.—Just now at Kew 
may be seen what is possible in the above 
direction. Near the Wood museum at the 
end of the herbaceous ground the Water 
Lily tanks are situated, the whole en- 
closed by a hedge of Berberis stenophylla, 
which is now in full beauty. Between 
4 feet and 5 feet high, and some 3 feet 
through, this hedge demonstrates unmis- 
takeably the value of the species named 
for enclosing areas of this nature or 
others quite distinct. For example, for 
the shelter such things afford we see Rose 
gardens enclosed by sombre Yew of great 
size and density, also by Conifers and 
other things. -But if, where such shelter 
is considered necessary, the Berberis 
above-named were used as a substitute, a 
living hedge affording a long season of 
flower-beauty in spring and not unattrac- 
tive at other times would result. The 
hedge in question is lightly clipped each 
spring when flowering is past, the count- 
less myriads of flowers now expanded the 
best proof that all is well. As an object- 
lesson of beauty and utility, it appeals at 
once when seen in flower, and not less so 
in its fitness in those instances where a 
flower-fence or screen might well replace 
the hungry Privet.—H. H. Jenxrns. 


Berberis stenophylla.—While agreeing 
with “D.’s”’ eulogy of this hybrid Bar- 
berry (p. 237) and one of its parents, B. 
Darwini, I think he passes an unmerited 
slight upon the other parent, B. em petri- 
folia, when he pronounces it “* compara- 
tively worthless.”? I do not think it is my 
prejudice in favour of natural species as 
compared with hybrids that causes me to 
esteem DB. empetrifolia quite as highly as 
B. stenophylla. Had “D.’? been here ten 
days ago I could have shown him many 
bushes of the species, 8 feet to 10 feet 
high, loaded with bloom, and, in my 
opinion, no whit inferior to the hybrid. 
Darwin’s Barberry is a magnificent shrub, 
but demands discretion in placing it, so 
cruelly does its flaming orange bloom 
Swear at certain plants flowering simul- 
taneously. Twice in the last twenty 
years or so I have had to level a bush of 
this species with the ground because of 
its proximity to a huge crimson Rhodo- 
dendron, and the operation has now to be 
performed a third time. The conflict of 
crimson and orange is excruciating, re- 
minding one of what is told of a Tyneside 
miner who went into a draper’s shop in 

‘canny Neweassel’’ to buy a handker- 
chief, and was heard to say: ‘‘Nane 0’ 
your gaedy collours; just gie me plain 
reid and yallie. **__HERBERT MAXWELL, Mon- 
reith. 

May-flowering Tulips.—We are re- 
minded of the value of. these in the gar- 
den by a gathering of flowers in many 
and varied colours from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, The Nurseries, Taplow. These late- 
flowering Tulips are unsurpassed for 
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creating a brilliant effect in the garden at 
this season of the year. The chief thing 
is to plant the best self-coloured kinds in 
quantity, for beautiful as an individual 
bloom of the striped or flaked Tulip may 
be, it is only self-coloured species and 
varieties that give the finest display. The 
early-flowering kinds descending from T. 
suaveolens are certainly very useful, but 
to our mind far less effective than the 
sturdy-growing kinds that bloom in May. 
These latter all spring from T. Gesneri- 
ana, and, while possessing infinite variety 
of colour, have the same form and stately 
habit as the parent. These late Tulips, 
coming after the Daffodils, are precious 
garden flowers, and deserve more atten- 
tion. Among the varieties sent may be 
mentioned. the following :—Inglescombe 
Pink, Mrs.” Moon (canary - yellow), 
Maiden’s Blush (white, edged rose), White 
Queen (creamy-white, tinted blush), Pride 
of Haarlem (carmine, electric-blue 


centre), Queen Alexandra (primrose, 
shaded orange), Gesneriana Inutea (rich 
yellow), Inglescombe Yellow  (canary- 
yellow), Bouton d’Or, (one of the deepest 


golden forms), Clara Buft (soft delicate 
rose with slight blush on’ outer petals), 
Moonlight (pale ea nee sed, and Walter T. 
Ware (rich gold). 


Prunus Cerasus Cheali pendula.—In 
Ernest Wilson’s able work ‘‘’The Cherries 
of Japan,’’ I notice that, on page 12, he 
groups Prunus Cerasus Cheali pendula 
amongst the synonyms of Prunus sub- 
hirtella var. autumnalis. Obviously, this 
must be an error, for the latter betokens 
what was known as Prunus microlepis 
var. Smithi, an interesting tree which 
commences to flower in December and 
finishes its season in May. The individual 
flowers of this species are, however, in- 
significant. when compared with those of 
the so-called Prunus Cerasus Cheali pen- 
dula, which—at all events, in this garden 
—hbears magnificent double rose blossoms 
ranging along the whole length of the 
pendulous branches, and Gompares favour- 
ably with Prunus serrulata Veitchiana. 
What is the true name of Cheal’s Cherry? 
Was it known years ago to Spiith, of 
Berlin, who may have introduced it from 
Japan? It would be interesting if one of 
your readers could solve the question, as 
the Cherry is well worth appearing 
under its proper designation.—R. H. 
BEAMISH, Ashbourne. 

[Prunus Cerasus Cheali pendula, when 
shown before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on April 13th, 
1915, was given an Award of Merit. As 
shown it was a distinct weeping form of 
the Chinese Cherry, the large double 
flowers of a rose-pink colour and very 
striking.—Ep.] 


Tulipa Kaufmanniana.—This does well 
here. I do not plant it very deeply, like 
Mr. Dykes, but then his soil is much 
lighter. The May-flowering Tulips I am 
obliged to lift yearly—unlike T. Kaufman- 
niana—to keep them in good health. Last 
year I was obliged to leave some of my 
May-flowering Tulips in the gardens of 
others, and in one garden where the soil 
is light and which is subject to spring 
frosts, the whole lot is a mass of mildew ; 
in another garden a good many are simi- 
larly -affected; and in a third they seem 
healthy, and will flower well. In my own 
garden, which is on a hill, there is hardly 
any mildew, even in the case of Tulips 
not moved last year; but I find it safer to 
lift them yearly. It is a great bother to 
be obliged to do this, and I wonder what 
your usual procedure is. Tulipa . dasy- 
stemon with me does well without being 
lifted, and seeds freely. I do not succeed 
so well with T. Greigi, which gradually 
dies out. T. Fosteriana is fairly satisfac- 
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tory, and usually gives some gorgeous 
blooms. On looking at the heights of my 
May-flowering Tulips, I find that in the 
best year I ever had they were far taller 
than the heights given in the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’ s Tulip report. Er- 
guste was 82 inches, instead of 25 inches ; 
Moralis 87 inches, instead of 34 inches : 
Clara Butt, 30 inches, instead of 28 inches ; 

and so on. What I find is that my Tulips 
break a good deal, especially thé red ones, 
which is a  nuisance.—RoLLo MEYER, 
Watton Rectory, Hertford. 





FRUIT. 


CROSS FERTILISATION. 

THE note in the issue of April 27th from 
Mr. W. H. B. Knight, in regard to the in- 
fluence of cross fertilisation upon the 
flavour of fruit, is one which raises a 
point of great interest. I should, like to. 
give a quotation from a work of Richard 
Bradley, entitled ‘‘New Improvements 
of Planting and Gardening, both Philoso- 
phical and Practical,’? published in 1717. 
At p: 22, eap.-ii.; after alluding to the dis- 
covery of the method of fertilisation of 
filants, he says :— 


By this knowledge we may alter pha 
property and taste of any fruit by im- 
pregnating the one with the farina of 
another of the same class; as; for ex- 
ample, a Codlin with a Pearmain, 
which will occasion the: Codlin so’ im- 
pregnated to last a longer’ time than 
usual, and be of a sharper taste ; or ‘if 
the winter fruits should be fecun- 
dated with the «dust of, the summer 
kinds they will decay before their 
usual time; and it is from. this acci- 
dental coupling of the farina of. one 
with the other that, in an orchard. 
where there is variety of Apples, even 
the fruits gathered from the same. tree 
differ in their flavour and times of 
ripening ; and, moreover, the seeds of 
those Apples So. generated, being 
changed by that ,means from their . 
natural. qualities, will produce dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit if they aré sown.” 


We cannot afford to treat the above ex- 
cerpt lightly. Let us remember that- ‘it 
was men like: Bradley—who, by the way, 
recorded the first known artificially pro- 
duced hybrids—who showed us the. way, 
and let us also bear in mind the fact that 
it was by-experiment, not by speculation, 
that such men proved the sexuality of 
plants. The hybrid referred to in his 
book was the plant raised ‘‘from the 
seed of a Carnation that had been im- 
pregnated by the farina of a Sweet Wil- 
liam.’’ Thomas Fairchild, the friend and 
associate of Philip Miller, was the raiser, 


and this first record of an artificially pro- - 


duced hybrid was actually made more 


than forty years before Kolreuter began » 


his elaborate series of experiments . (in 
1760). 

Of course, at the close of the. seven- 
teenth century, the fact of sexuality in 
plants was definitely established by 
Camerarius, Millington, Grew, Morland, 
and others; and all good pomologists are, 
or ought to be, aware of the grand work 
of Thomas Andrew Knight and Dean 
Herbert. 

The quotation from Bradley confirms 
the suspicions of Mr. W. H. B. Knight, 
and I give it as one worthy of more con- 
sideration and research. We know, of 
course, a great deal more than Bradley 
ould possibly know, and in the: light of 
present-day knowledge in regard to the 
structure of the sexual organs of flowers 
and the production of seed enveloped in 
fruit, I, in my opinion, cannot see how 
the flavour can possibly be affected by 
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cross fertilisation. But, so far as I know, 
the point has not been raised during  re- 
cent years, and opinions upon it from 
those who have studied the subject 
would be valuable. Bradley, I feel cer- 
tain, must have had good grounds for 
writing as he did. q 
GEORGE M. Tay.or. 





BOTTLING UP SUN-HBAT. 


ADMIRAL CLOSE (p. 198) is much mistaken 
if he ‘supposes the majority of gardeners 
are not aware of the advisability of econo- 
mising fuel by utilising the sun-power and 
ready at all times to take advantage of the 
same. I never came across an intelligent 
member of the craft who was not 
thoroughly coached in the matter. The ex- 
penditure in fuel is due mainly to the epaze 
for very early produce and the readiness 


to pay extravagant prices for such as 
Strawberries, French Beans, Tomatoes, 


and Cucumbers, all of which are practi- | 





kinds, that are certainly all the better for 
artificial heat, size and quality being alike 
improved. The Melon, again, is certainly 
at its best from a heated structure, whether 
it be house or pit, and if we had to wait 
for our Cucumbers and Tomatoes until 
bottled-up sun-heat brought them along I 
fear it would be rather late in the season. 
Paragraphs like that from the Daily Mail 
are one of Many instances of people rush- 
ing into print without troubling to think 
what they are writing about, or knowing 





little or nothing of the subject. H. B.S. 
Hardwick. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plum-trees and Limes.—‘‘ Devonian,”’ in 
the issue of May 11th (page 226),.tells us 
that *‘it is a well-known fact that where 
Lime-trees are near Plum-trees they 
injure the Plums, more so if the Limes 
are upon higher ground and the Plums 
under or nearly so.’’ I have never heard 
of this before, and would like to know 








Spirea Wilsons in Mrs, Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 


cally luxuries so early in the season. Quite 
apart from any question of earliness, how- 
ever, it is a matter of common knowledge 
that, while some varieties of Grapes (a 
few) ean be grown successfully in an un- 


heated structure, others without artificial 


heat are quife second-rate. 

I think this is exemplified in a note on 
the Amateur’s Vinery in the same num- 
ber of GARDENING, which tells of a Gros 
Colman Vine in a house erected by a 
baker. The inability to colour the berries 
satisfactorily was probably due as much to 
insuflicient heat as to over-cropping, for 
our market men, probably the best Grape 
growers in the world, will tell us there are 
certain varieties, of which Colman is one, 
that must have au long season to have them 
in first-class condition and so. command 
the best market prices. This can only be 
done by early starting, and, consequently, 
a certain amount of fire-heat. Nor is the 
necessity for this confined to Grapes; there 
are many varieties of Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Figs, especially among the newer 


what ‘“Devonian’’ means. Certainly, if 
the Plum-trees are under or nearly under 
the Limes, they would be injured; but so 
they would be under any other tree than 
the Lime. There is in these gardens a 
large and choice selection of Plums upon 
walls, and immediately behind these 
walls—but not over-hanging them—is an 
avenue of large Lime-trees. I have never 
noticed any harm ensuing from _ the 
proximity of the latter to the Plum-trees, 
whether in respect of foliage, bloom, or 
fruit; and the Limes are decidedly upon 
higher ground than the Plums.—W. 
McGurrog, Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 

Bush fruits.—The ground between Cur- 
rants and Gooseberries should be well hoed 
to promote a good tilth and keep weeds in 
check. Examine Gooseberry’ bushes fre- 
quently where the larva or caterpillar of 
the sawfly has in previous seasons proved 
destructive, and take measures for deal- 
ing with them should any be found. The 
same remarks apply in an equal degree to 
red-spider, which in some seasons is very 
injurious to the foliage.—A. W. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SPIRHA WILSONI. 
THis is one of several new species of 
shrubby Spirea which have been intro- 
duced to British gardens during recent 
years. It, together with two other species, 
S. Henryi and S. Veitchi, are closely 
allied ito S. canescens, a well-known shrub, 
generally admired for its long, arching 
growths, which, during June, are 
wreathed with pure white blossoms. As 
may be seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration, S. Wilsoni is apparently quite as 
free-flowering as the older plant, and 
there is no doubt as to its free growth. 
The flowers, which appear in flattened 
heads each 14 inch to 2 inches across, are 
white, and terminate short growths, 
which spring from buds on the previous 
year’s shoots. S. Wilsoni may be. in- 
creased from cuttings of the half-ripe 
shoots inserted in sandy soil during July. 


THE DAVIDIAS. 

Visrrors to Kew during early May had a 
good opportunity of seeing Davidia Vil- 
morinians in fine condition, for a large- 
headed tree, 30 feet high, growing in the 
Himalayan House, was covered with in- 
florescences. Now the other species may 
be seen flowering less freely out-of-doors. 
It. was originally thought that there was 
but one species of Davidia, that being D. 
involucrata; and the collection of seeds 
of that tree was one of the main objects 
of Mr. E. H. Wilson’s first visit to China. 
Specimens raised from seeds collected dur- 
ing that visit have, however, caused 
botanists to create two other species, and 
we have now D. involucrata, D. Vilmorin- 
jana, and D. leta. Their distinguishing 
points are in the leafage. In D. involu- 
erata the leaves are covered beneath with 
a greyish pubescence. In D. Vilmoriniana 
they are glaucous beneath, and in D. 
leta they are quite smooth and yellowish- 
green beneath. From a garden point of 
view, however, it is unnecessary to ob- 
tain all, for, except in minor details, they 
are very much alike. D. involucrata was 
originally discovered by the French mis- 
sionary Pére A. David, in 1869, during his 
second journey, when he collected flowers. 
The first fruits appear to have been col- 
lected in 1891 by Dr. A. Henry, and in 1897 
Father David sent seeds to M. Maurice de 
Vilmorin at Les Barres, one of which 
germinated two years later. That tree is 
now-called D. Vilmoriniana, and the speci- 
men in the Himalayan House at Kew was 
a cutting from that tree. 

DavipiA belongs to Cornacez, and grows 
into a tree up to 60 feet high, with a trunk 
5 feet to 6 feet in diameter, supporting a 
large, head. The leaves somewhat re- 
semble those of the Lime-tree, and are 
usually 4 inches or 5 imches long and 
3 inches or more wide. The individual 
flowers are small, with white stamens and 
black anthers, and would command little 
attention were it not for the two large, 
white, papery-looking bracts that attend 
each inflorescence. On expanding, these 
bracts are greenish, but they soon change 





to white. Their peculiar appearance has 
been likened by -Mr. Wilson to large 


butterflies flitting amongst the branches. 
They differ in size, the larger of the pair 
being about 6 inches long and 38 inches 
the smaller. one being about 
84 inches by inches. In China the 
larger ones are said to reach 8 inches in 
length. Writing about the tree in “A 
Naturalist in China,’’ Mr. Wilson says: 
“Mo my mind, Davidia involucrata is at 
once the most interesting and beautiful of 
all trees of the north temperate flora.’’ 
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Out-of-doors the white bracts are some- 
what hidden by the leaves, but indoors 
they develop in advance of the leaves. 
Fortunately, Davidia is not only per- 
fectly hardy, but it grows with astonish- 
ing vigour, adding 2 feet or more to its 
height in a single season. It appears to 
give good results in a sunny position, 
also in places with a northerly exposure, 
and thrives in loamy soils of varying 
density, as well as in those of a peaty 
nature. Cuttings root quite well in a 
close frame in summer, and it is said that 
cut-over trees in China grow again from 
the root-stock. Seeds are matured in this 
country, so between cuttings and seeds 
there should be no lack of stock. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Prunus dasycarpa.—in the early days of 
March this small tree was most attractive, 
and has never before flowered in such 
lavish profusion. The leafless branches 
were thickly clothed with large pure white 
flowers, the effect from a distance being 
very fine. It appears to be little known in 
this country outside botanie gardens, and 
would probably be difficult to obtain except 
from a Continental nursery. In foreign 
catalogues it may be found listed as the 
Plumcot, an allusion to its supposed origin 
as a hybrid between the Plum and Apricot. 
When happier days return it is to be hoped 
that our home nurserymen will make an 
effort to enlarge their collections so as to 
include many of the beautiful trees and 
shrubs which hitherto have had to be ob- 
tained from France and Germany.—IJrish 
Gardening. 

Shrubberies.—This is, perhaps, the most 

pleasant season among — shrubberies. 
There is during this time a great display. 
Rhododendrons, Barberries, the various 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Lilacs, Prunus, Moutan 
Ponies, Kerrias, to name a few, vie with 
one another in display. Now is the time 
to mark such as may, for any reason, re- 
quire to be shifted to other quarters when 
age Ce comes round. A _ piece of 
pirea ariefolia, planted in the neigh- 
bourhood of a clump of Bamboos a few 
years ago, has made such progress that 
the two almost touch, and the effect of 
both is marred. Such things should at 
this time be noted for rectification.— 
W. McG. 

Pyrus Niedzwetzkyana.—I have never 
seen this bloom so freely as this year, the 
branches being wreathed with rosy-purple 
flowers, and, should the weather be 
favourable, we may hope to have a good 
crop of its deep purple, Plum-like fruits, 
which are valuable for jelly or jam, espe- 
cially when mixed with other fruit. The 
wood and leaves are also purplish, and, 
though not so showy as some of the other 
flowering Crabs at a distance, this one 
is welcome in the garden. It seems to 
require to be established for some time 
before it really flowers and fruits freely.— 
S. ARNnorr. 

Cistus recognitus.—Those who admire 
the Cistuses and yet hesitate to grow them 
on account of their doubtful hardiness 
may, without misgiving, use C. recognitus, 
a hybrid between ©. laurifolius and CC. 
monspeliensis. The variety is quite 
hardy, and makes a neat, handsome, round 
bush, from 2 feet to 3 feet in height. The 
blooms are white, each about a couple of 
inches across, with a maroon blotch at 


the base of the petals.—A Scortisn Gar- 
DENER. 


The yellow-fiowered Currant (Ribes 
aureum).—In the interesting note on the 
above, in your issue of May th, the writer 
says nothing about its fruit. I should 
much like to know if any of your readers 
can tell me if it fruits with them—if 80, 
under what conditions, and can they sug- 
gest any special treatment likely to pro- 
duce crops, other than an occasional berry ; 
also is the fruit edible and wholesome? 
Ernest BaLLarp, Colwaill, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





CUTTING DOWN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
(REPLY TO ‘*‘ AMATEUR.’’) 


THE system of cutting the plants down in 
the month of June to make them more 
dwarf than they otherwise would be was 
practised more extensively a few years 
back than it is now, and for this reason: 
Generally, the newer kinds have a dwarfer 
habit of growth than the leading yarie- 
ties of former days. There is yet room to 
be even more strict in this,matter, for 
there is nothing that tends to bring the 
Chrysanthemum into disrepute so much as 
does a tall, ungainly growth. For dwartf- 
ing, then, the plan has a great deal to 
recommend it, but those who practise it 
do so at the expense of large blossonis. 
If fine, large, well-developed blooms be 
the ambition of the amateur, do not cut 
the plants down. It is obvious that in 
cutting away large stems we lose time, 
apart from the somewhat lengthy period 
it takes to cause fresh stems to push out 
of the portion of the plant left. If that 
time were taken up in getting shoots for 
future bloom-development, it is easy _to 
see that size of flowers is on the side of 
plants left to their natural habit. Good 
standard medium-sized specimens may, 
however, be obtained, and certainly hand- 
some plants, varying in height from 2 feet 
to 5 feet, with large deep-green foliage 
hanging luxuriantly down to the _ pot. 
Such plants are well suited to small green- 
houses, and make pretty groups. 

For cutting down strike the plants at the 
same time as for other ways, and grow 
on with one stem in the usual way for the 
growth of huge blooms. These plants may 
now, or rather before the time arrives for 
cutting back, be making other stems from 
a natural break caused by the formation 
of premature flower-buds, and be from 
12 inches to 30 inches high. This early 
striking may be thought unnecessary 3 but 
the fact is, the stronger plants are when 
cut down the better will be the subsequent 
results. A good general time for this 
work is the first two weeks of June for 
late districts, and a week or so later in 
very early localities. At these periods the 
plants will, of course, be in the open air, 
established in pots not smaller than 5-inch. 
With a sharp knife cut each plant down 
to within 6 inches to 9 inches of the base, 
the dwarfer sorts being cut the closer be- 
cause the joints are shorter, and from 
6 inches of growth we get enough new 
shoots for future work. . After being cut 
back the plants should be returned to 
frames, or at least be placed somewhere 
where they may be covered with glass in 
case of continued wet weather. There 
are no calls upon the roots for a time, as 
they remain almost stationary until new 
shoots are ready to take up moisture. 
Water at the roots, therefore, is not 
needed; indeed, an excessive supply 
easily kills them at such periods. This is 
the reason rain should be kept from the 
plants. Just moisten the remaining leaves 
and stems each day by sprinkling, and in® 
a couple of weeks new shoots should form ; 
then the plants may again be stood in the 
open quarters, when water at the roots 
will be required. 

From three to half-a-dozen shoots may 
be left on each plant. Specimens with the 
latter number are effective when well 
grown, and with one bloom on each stem. 
It is well to have not less than three, and 
in all cases one bloom to a shoot.. These 
new growths should be securely tied be- 
fore they become very long. The shoots 
of cut-down plants readily snap from the 
parent plant. Stand them well apart— 
about 18 inches each way is not too much 
space. By allowing plenty of room, we 


obtain a firm, healthy growth as opposed 
to that of a soft, long-jointed nature, 
which is unsatisfactory, but certain, when 
crowding takes place. 

Portine.—The plants may be finally 
potted when the side shoots are about 
4 inches long. The size of the pots should 
not be larger than those of 9-inch dia- 
meter, and the weaker growers may be 
grown in one size less. Crock the pots 
earefully. Pot firmly by ramming the 
compost in with a blunt, wedge-shaped 
stick. Before shifting the plants there is 
one important rule to observe—namely, 
thoroughly water them. Not only will 
the roots then part readily from the sides 
of the old pots, thereby reducing injury 
to a minimum, but the roots will be in a 
condition to ramble among the new soil 
without having to water for a few days. 
Sprinkle the leaves twice a day, and when 
the growths show by new leaves that the 


roots are running freely in the fresh soil’ 


water may be poured into the pots, and 
the supplies attended to daily, if needed. 


Unless flower-buds appear at the tips of. 


the shoots before the end of July it is best 
to depend upon the earliest-formed ones in 
the case of cut-down plants. 
Show themselves as early as the period 
named, and in such instances it is not wise 
to retain them. Buds set so early mostly 
result in large, but ill-formed, badly- 
coloured specimens. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 


One of the greatest mistakes made in sow- 
ing small seeds, such as those of Gloxinias 
and Tuberous Begonias, is sowing them 
too thickly. 
flowers are scarce, time is well spent in 
thoroughly preparing for their reception. 
Pans are more convenient than pots for 
this purpose. Boxes are sometimes recom- 
mended, but though satisfactory enough in 
the case of more robust subjects, the risk 
of fungi is too great for these delicate 
kinds. In preparing for sowing such seeds 
the pans should be thoroughly washed both 
inside and out, and when dry be drained 
by means of a layer of broken crocks in 
the bottom. <A suitable compost for seeds 
such as these may-be made up of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little 
peat and silver sand, all well mixed to- 
gether. The leaf-mould must be sterilised 
before using. The compost having been 
prepared should then be passed through a 
Sieve with 43-inch mesh, using the rough 
portions to place over the crocks in the 
pans.. Then fill each pan to within } inch 
of the rim with the sifted soil pressed 
down moderately firm and made level. 
This done, finish off with a thin layer of 


finer soil, consisting of the same compost 


passed through a sieve with }-inch mesh. 
This finer soil will facilitate the pricking 
off of the seedlings when they are large 
euough to handle. Though this last layer 
of soil must be made fairly firm and level, 
care should be taken not to press it down 
too solid. ; 


WATERING.—These pans of prepared soil 
must then be watered before the seeds are’ 


sown. There are two ways of doing this. 
The pans may:be stood in a receptacle con- 
taining sufficient water to reach nearly to 
the rim. The water will then enter by the 
drainage holes and gradually percolate 
through the entire mass without disturb- 
ing the surface in the least. If watering 


is required after the seeds are sown this is © 


by far the best plan to adopt, as even if 


watered through a fine rose there is always 
a danger of washing some of the seeds out 
The seed should be sown 
while the surface of the soil is still wet. 


of their place. 


A few may. 


As good strains of these. 
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Great care must be taken not to sow the 
seed too thickly. If there is any doubt on 
this point a good plan is to thoroughly mix 
the seed with three or four times its bulk 
of silver sand. This must be dust-dry and 
passed through a fine hair sieve. In this 
way a better distribution of the seeds can 
be ensured. The-seeds, when sown, will 
adhere to the moistened surface of the soil. 
A slight sprinkling of the very fine dry 
sand may then be made. ‘Then place a 
pane of glass over the seed-pan. This must 
be covered with a sheet of brown paper 
till germination takes place. As soon as 
this is noticed the brown. paper must be 
removed and the glass tilted in order to 
allow a little air. Although the brown 
paper is discarded great care must be 
taken to keep the tiny seedlings sheltered 
from the sun’s rays, as only a few minutes’ 
direct sunshine will cause a great deal of 
damage. Wie: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tuberoses.—I have not grown these for 
quite a number of years, but when they 
were cultivated the practice was to put 
four tubers into a 6-inch pot, using a fairly 





of the Chionodoxas. ‘It is a 
flower, and so hardy, and easily grown in 


x ‘ 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
HDGINGS. 


XVIII.—Tue Srserran Sora (S. sibirica). 
—This is too old a favourite to need any 
description here; but this spring I had a 
few hundreds in flower, and in the same 
soil (cool) and aspect a like nuinber of the 
Snow Glories (Chionodoxa) in three kinds. 
These were pretty ineall ways, but the 
Scilla kept on longer in flower than any 
precious 


ordinary soils. I try to grow it that it 
need not be disturbed. The plant I call 
the Mount Lebanon Scilla keeps longer in 
flower and resists storms better than the 
Snow Glories. W. R. 


Sussex. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
The white Buttercup (Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis).—This is at once one of the 


prettiest and the most easily grown of the 


alpine species. It grows about a foot 





The Siberian Squall as an edging. 


heavy loam with the merest sprinkling of 
sand. The pots were then. plunged in a 
steady hotbed, and water was withheld 
until top-growth was observed. From 
then plenty of moisture was afforded, and 


when the flower-stems became visible a 


neat stake was placed to each and the 
plants removed to the greenhouse or con- 
servatory. Spider was at times inclined 
to be troublesome ; but regular syringing, 
with an occasional dust over with Tobacco 
powder, kept this pest at bay.—W. McG. 
Celosia pyramidalis.—The young plants 
should be shifted on into the pots in which 
they are to bloom before they become pot- 
bound. Give them a light position and a 
warm greenhouse temperature until- the 
plumes begin to develop, when cooler con- 
ditions should be afforded them. When 





__ well rooted a mild stimulant is beneficial. 


Amaryllis.—As the plants pass out of 


flower plunge them to the rim in a bed of 


partly-decayed leaves in a frame or pit 
facing the sun, where they may complete’ 
growth and the bulbs undergo a thorough 
ripening. 


high, has broad, smooth leaves of leathery 
glaucous grey-green, edged with silky 
hairs, and bears large snow-white Butter- 
cup flowers on branched stems in May. I 
grow it in ordinary strong loam and never 
have the slightest trouble with it. Single 
roots soon form compact tufts or clumps, 
and numerous seedlings spring up self- 
sown around the old plants. It will hold 
its Own among such low-growing plants as 
the smaller Violas, V. gracilis, V. hetero- 
phylla, etc., and looks prettiest when 
grown in this way. The flowers vary a 
good deal in size and splendour, and when 
specially good seedlings occur they may be 
increased by division of the roots. 

I shall never forget coming across, a few 
years ago, a little colony in the Pyrenees 


with flowers of a pale rosy-pink. I was col- 


lecting in a desolate-looking valley very 
high up and in a torrent of cold rain. One 
of my companions could raise no. en- 
thusiasm even for a rosy Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis under such conditions, but 
With hands numb with cold I dug upa root 
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or two. Under cultivation these plants 
have been rather a disappointment, for 
they have reverted to almost pure white. 
Only on first opening do the flowers show 
the faintest trace of pink. But they have 
given me the finest white seedling I have 
ever had. Its flowers are very solid and 
round, and enormously big. I measured 
one this morning (May 16th) and it was 
exactly 2 inches across. Although in no 


“way double, the flower has a few extra 


petals which add to its 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT, Stevenage. 


splendour.— 





Arabis Rossi.—T'wo years ago a friend 
made a cross, at my suggestion, between 
the common white Arabis (A. albida) and 
Arabis aubrietioides. A single seedling 
from this cross has been flowering on my 
nursery rock garden this spring, and is an 
uncommonly good plant. I have decided 
to name it Arabis Rossi, after its raiser. 
The plant is now about a couple of feet 
across, strong, and healthy, with much 
the habit of the common white Arabis; 
but the flowers are a great advance on 
those of the common white—very much 
larger (larger even than in a superior 
grandiflora form which Mr. Bowles gave 
me) and the petals are large and very 
broad, with no spaces between them to 
form a thin cross, as in the parent. In 
colour they are a dense white, suffused 
with’ palest, almost imperceptible, pink. 
This pink is most noticeable on the under- 
sides of the petals, and when the flowers 
are ageing. If you look closely into the 


| flowers, or if you place a head of the com- 


mon sort beside them, you at once see that 
the pale flush of pink is there. But look- 
ing at the plant as a whole, the effect is 
one of whiteness, but a more solid, pleas- 
ing whiteness than that of the parent. It 
is curious that the flowers should be so 
very large and broad-petalled, for Arabis 
aubrietioides is not conspicuous for its 
largeness, and the white seed parent hap- 
pened to be a rather more than usually 
poor and narrow-petalled form which the 
raiser had growing on a bank. Arabis 
Rossi has lived in the open without pro- 
tection through the last two winters, and 
so has proved perfectly hardy and re- 
liable here, and it promises to be a very 
handsome and useful spring flower for the 
rock garden, wall garden, and for edgings 
and spring bedding.—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 
Stevenage. 


A seedling Aubrietia.—Last year I 
wrote a little note to GARDENING about a 
new seedling Aubrietia—a handsome crim- 
son, from Aubrietia Violet Queen—which 
had cropped up here. It was too soon 
then to say much about it. This year 
there are half-a-dozen strong clumps of it. 
They have been a long time coming to 
their best—it is certainly not an early 
sort—and for the past three weeks I have 
been watching them with much doubt and 
uncertainty. I was afraid it was not 
going to be as big and brilliant as I at 
first hoped. To-day (May 16th) a friend 
came to see me, and we visited the new 
Aubrietia, and found it fully out, and 
looking splendid—far better than I ever 
dared to hope. It is a strong grower, 





‘with extra large flowers, solid in shape 


and substance, and of a very full, rich 
crimson. I was delighted to find that it 
was well worth a name, and I have called 
it Vindictive, but, at the same time, a 
good deal bored at the thought of having 


to find one. However, I hit on Vindictive, 
and Vindictive it is going to be.— 


H., Herts. 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 
post free, lbs. 6d. Of al Booksellers or from the office 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THH PREPARATION AND COOKING 
OF DRIED BHANS AND PHAS. 


THESE appetising and nourishing foods 
would be in general use the year round if 
the preparation and cooking were better 
understood, Dried pulse (Peas, Beans, 
etc.) should not be regarded as a separate 
and Gasual article of diet, but form the 
base of at least one meal in each day. It 
is an important, fact that it takes. this 
place in the fare of many foreign and well 
nourished people. To obtain the full 
flavour and value of dried Beans and Peas 
they should be cooked with some fatty 
material, such as a piece of fat bacon or 
bacon rind, or a piece of dripping or bacon 
fat, and they should be served with either 
a white sauce, Onion sauce, Tomato 
sauce, Parsley sauce, Caper sauce, or 
cheese sauce. They also form an excel- 
lent cold salad with ordinary salad dress- 
ing, either separately or mixed with 
Potatoes and any other cold vegetables 
that may be liked. 

METHOD OF COOKING Haricor Brans.— 
Place the Beans in a basin of cold water 
for about twelve hours, then gently boil 
or simmer till tender. The time required 
for boiling varies from 13 hours to 2 hours 
(according to the degree of hardness of 
the water), or to simmer a longer time. 
Fat bacon or other fatty material should 
be boiled with them as advised above. 

METHOD OF COOKING DRIED 
the Peas in a basin of boiling water, and 
add two teaspoonfuls of bicarbonate of 
soda. Cover the basin and leave the Peas 
in soak for 24 hours, taking care that they 
remain well covered with water. They 
should then be taken out,’ rinsed’ in clean 
water, and boiled gently (or allowed to 
simmer) until soft; a pinch of dried Mint 
and a teaspoonful of sugar should be 
added to the water, but no. soda. The 
time required for boiling varies according 
to the degree of hardness. of the water— 
in districts where this is soft,  three- 
quarters of an hour may be found suffi- 
cient; but where the water is hard, one 
hour may be necessary, or they. may 
simmer for a longer time. When suffi- 
ciently cooked, strain off the water, butter 
the Peas, and they are ready for table. 
Fat bacon or other fatty material. should 
be boiled with them as advised above. 


BARR AND Sons. 





CAULIFLOWER COOKERY. 

LHe Green and Purple Broccolis, which 
are usually cooked while the heads are in 
flower, are the most ‘popular, but the 
white variety, which is almost indis- 
tinguishable from the true Cauliflower, is 
also much in favour. » Indeed, in nine 
cases out of ten, it is sold and purchased 
as Cauliflower and not as Broccoli. Green 
and Purple Broccolis are cooked in the 
Same way as young Greens, while the 
hard White variety is treated in a similar 
manner to Cauliflower. 

BAKED CAULIFLOWER.—Trim off the 
outside leaves, and-soak in cold water, top 
downwards, for an hour to get rid of in- 
sects. Boil whole in slightly salted water 
until nearly done, then drain well, and 


arrange closely together in a casserole, ' 


Pour over them a thick white sauce, dust 
over all some grated cheese, and bake for 
half-an-hour in a moderate oven. Cauli- 
flower takes about twenty minutes to boil, 
and it should not boil rapidly. 
CAULIFLOWER FRITTERS.—Boil the re- 
quired number of Cauliflowers and cut 
them into equal-sized pieces. Dip each 
piece into a mixture of vinegar, oil, salt, 
and pepper, and then into thick white 
sauce, and set aside to cool. Then plunge 


Pras.—Place 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


into a deep frying-pan of boiling fat, and 
fry to a good colour. ~ 

CAULIFLOWER A LA POLONAISE.—Trim, 
wash, and drain one or two fine firm 
Cauliflowers and divide the heads into 
pieces of equal size. Cook in salted water 
until about three parts done. Pour off 
the water, add an ounce of fresh butter, 
season with pepper and grated nutmeg, 
put into a fire-proof dish, and brown in 
the oven. Sprinkle brown breadcrumbs 
over, and serve. 


~ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cox’s and CGravenstein Apples.—Mr. 
Taylor, May 18th, page 281, is right in his 
estimate of Cox’s Pippin. I often wonder 
when reading the views of worshippers of 
this as the best of Apples if they have 
ever tasted a Virginian Newtown, Spitz- 
berger, or Jonathan, not to speak of our 
own Ribston, D’Arcy, or Orleans. He is 
right, too, about Gravenstein, worthy of a 
place among the best. The question about 
Gravenstein is whether its quality does 
not depend on soil or other conditions not 
common, else why is it not more often 
grown?—W. 


Haricot Beans.—These form an excellent 
article of diet during the winter months, 
and the wonder is that people possessing 
gardens do not grow some for themselves. 
The present is a good time to sow the 
seed. They require . exactly the. same 
treatment as that given to the ordinary 
dwarf or French Bean. 
crop of Beans is secured, and the pods 
have attained a good size, any others that 
may form are best picked off to be used 
green in the same way as other Beans. 
In autumn when the pods have turned 
brown and the seeds are ripe, pull up the 
plants and hang them root upwards where 
they can get thoroughly dry, or spread 
them out on a mat in the sun, moving them 
indoors on the appearance of rain. _When 
thoroughly dry shell the Beans, and store 
them away in canvas bags till wanted. 


The Scarlet Runner Bean.—A_ vast 
amount of food has been wasted in past 
years in the form of Runner Beans that 
grow so well in our isles, and this from 
Country Life merits attention :—‘‘ Scarlet 
Runner Beans, dried, and stored for the 
winter, are’ far’ preferable ‘to Haricot 
Beans, and cost us nothing. Our method 
of cooking them is to fill a pie-dish half 
way with the Beans, pour on boiling water 
till the dish is full, add a teaspoonful of 
vinegar, and leave in the oven all night-- 
even twenty-four hours is not too long; 
more water is added as required. Then 
the Beans are put into a casserole’ and 
pepper and salt, a Bay leaf, an Onion 
with a Clove stuck in are added, and the 
gravy, which is dark brown, thickened 
with a little flour. We serve this with 
various vegetables, and it makes an ex- 
cellent and nourishing dish. If any Beans 
are left over we put them through the 
mincer, form.into balls with mashed Pota- 
toes and bake in the oven. 


Marrow Lyonnaise.—-Take one small 
Marrow, peel and take out the seeds, cut 
it into pieces about 13 inch long and 
3 inch thick, sprinkle them with 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt and 1 tablespoonful of 
vinegar and let stand for five or six hours; 
then. drain and wash the Marrow and 
braise in a little good stock with one 
Onion, a teaspoonful of castor sugar, and 
pinch of pepper until the Marrow is 
cooked. Slice two large Onions very fine 
and fry in oil until of a golden-brown, 
drain the oil from them and lay. on paper 
to take any oil that may drain from them. 
Prepare. some good brown sauce, reduce 
1 dessertspoonful of tarragon and 1 of 
Chilli vinegar to one-third, add to sauce, 


When a goo q} that a correspondent 


‘bacon, Pumpkin, 


‘| SUCCESS. 
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‘strain the Marrow from the stock, and 
udd the prepared sauce. Strew the fried 
Onions in just before serving, and serve 
very hot. The above is a Hungarian 
recipe given to the tenth Duke of Bedford 
about 100 years ago br a Hungarian 
friend.—Oountry Life. ’ 


f 


A note on Cabbages.—Cabbages, like 
Apples, puzzle the amateur by reason of 
the long lists of varieties in the average 
catalogue. Some are more reliable for 
summer use than others, and _ resist 
drought.and attacks of caterpillar better. 
While admitting that there are not a few 
good, improved varieties, I think the 
older sorts, if judiciously selected, are 
still equal to—and at times superior to— 
the novelties. A good trio among the 
larger-hearting Cabbages may be found in 
Mein’s No. 1, Enfield Market, and Daniel’s 
Defiance. They all do well, and while of 
a good size are not unduly large; and they 
‘are tender and. well flavoured when 
cooked. Smaller Cabbages may be named 
in Wheeler’s Imperial, Cocoanut, Little 
Pixie, and so forth. In a general way, 
these smaller varieties are better for 
autumn sowing than the larger kinds, 
although it would be difficult to name a 
better all-round Cabbage than Mein’s 
‘No. 1 for either spring or autumn sowing. 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Olla podrida.—In connection with the 
recent notes on the Chick Pea, I notice 
in the ‘ Garden 
Food’’ column. asks as to the Spanish 
dish olla podrida. At one time I was very 
friendly with the captain of a Spanish 
steamer which regularly visited one of our 
large Scotch seaports, near which I was 
working at the time, and I often spent 
Saturday afternoon and Stinday on board. 
On Sunday dinner always began with olla 
podrida. This dish reminded me of our 
Scotch -hotch-potch; but, instead of 
mutton and the usual vegetables of the 
latter, the olla podrida was composed of 
Cabbage, Onions, and 
Chick Peas. I can answer for the tooth- 
some nature of the dish; and, with veget- 
able Marrow instead of Pumpkin, a good 
cook might easily make a good imitation 
of the’ Spanish dish. I do not recollect 
that the Peas were ever soft and pulpy, 


but had a “bone” in them. They were — 


used, too, scattered over other viands— 
apparently by way ofa garnish, for they 
were not served with the meat.—A Scor- 
TISH READER. 


Pear Jargonelle.—It is curious that in 
many gardens this Pear is never so satis- 
factory as others which are less appre- 


ciated. Generally speaking, this state of 
matters is brought about by an insufficient 


knowledge of its requirements. It is too 
commonly planted where its development 
is restricted, this cramping being fatal to 
The branches ought not» to be 
hampered for space, but encouraged to ex- 
tend until they cover a large area. In 
some districts it is not uncommon to find 
the gable of a farm-house—sometimes, in- 
deed, of a mansion—covered entirely with 
a tree of Jargonelle, which not only bears 
well in its season, but adds to the natural 
beauty of the place when it is in bloom. 
Mistakes, too, are made in the pruning of 
the Jargonelle. It will be found that two- 
year-old shoots will produce plenty of 
fruit-buds, whereas if close spurring-in 
annually be practised there will only be a 
fruit here and there. Jargonelle is one of 


those Pears which is unhappy on the - 


Quince, succeeding better on the free 
stock. It is not a keeper, and on that ac- 
count does. not find great favour with 
some; but it is, nevertheless, one. of ‘the 
most useful of the summer Pears.— 
_W. MoG. \ j i Sub 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


-A BANK OF IVIBES. 


Tis arose out of the needs of the ground, 
a sharp slope, with some workable ground 
on top. This was for vegetables, and the 
aim was to cut off the lower part, too 
sharp for gardening, with some dividing 
line. So a rough bank was thrown up, 
planted with Holly and many varieties of 
Ivy, which soon took on the tree form, 
and the whole forms a dividing line, 
pleasant to the eye at all seasons, need- 
ing no care, so far, and beautiful in its 
variety of foliage. The Grass parts are 
set with a collection of Daffodils. 





_A SEASHORE GARDEN IN MAY. 


I reet I must tell you of the beauty of the 
seashore gardens of Hastbourne in May. 
Surpassing everything else in effective- 
ness are the numerous colonies of flowers 





which clothe the steep banks froin the 


Duke ‘of Devonshire’s monument to a 


point quite half a mike towards Beachy 
Head. As I write, these banks are of 
interest owing to the wealth of bloom 
everywhere. Here are ito be seen de- 


jightful masses of German Iris, and in 


varied colours. Never have I seen these 
beautiful plants so full of flower, every 
tiny growth bearing its spike of bloom. 


The long flower-spikes tower above the 


pudding-like bushes of Huonymus, the 


jatter frequently planted near the sea, and 


in many cases too freely used. Great 
colonies of these Irises are to be seen for 
half a mile at least, threading their way 


among other shrubs and plants along these- 


great, steep, hungry banks, dominating 
deep purple 
flowers. The sea air must have something 
to do with the health of this Iris, the 


strong sunshine also playing a part, for 


the ground must be as dry as dust at 


times. They show the value of an open, 


/ 
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sunny position where they are free from 
drip and shade. Here they are exposed to 
and buffeted by the storms, at times baked 
by. the sun, yet in their element, to the 
joy of thousands of people who see them. 
Readers of GARDENING who have steep, 
hungry banks to deal with, and favour 
these Irises, might with advantage follow 
this successful example. 

There are numerous other plants grown 


in this rather natural way, and very eftec- 


tive are the spreading masses of pink and 
red Valerian, breaking in among the Iris, 
and spreading right up to the sea wall 
itself—tumbling over the top in places. 
Colonies of Honesty are in full bloom, 
and this plant could scarcely be used to 
better advantage. A very deep-coloured 
single Brompton Stock, which has wintered 
here, is to be seen in masses; but I do 
not like it near the Valerian. Wall- 
flowers, too, play no small part in this 
great display of bloom, appearing every- 
where in red, orange, and yellow; but the 





most charming of all is where they clothe 
the sea wall itself, every little nook and 
cranny being furnished with their bright 
colours, and the air full of their perfume. 
Others are struggling to show their colours 
from among the Sea Lavender (Statice 
Limonium) and grey Maritime Cineraria. 
There are, too, groups of Periwinkles 
clothing hungry places, and it is pleasing 
to see the retaining walls being clothed 
with Ivy, which looks more peaceful to the 
eye than the naked walls. The old 


Orange Marigold (Calendula officinalis) is’ 


blooming freely, and is apparently 
naturalised; and on the point of bursting 
their buds are groups of Oriental Poppies, 
which will be followed by a wealth: of 
Evening Primroses (Qinothera Lamarck- 
jana), self-sown everywhere. Near the 
pier and beyond is a gorgeous display of 
Wallflowers and Tulips, planted in blocks 
of colour. Some very beautiful varieties 
are used in this enclosure, and the effect 
is dazzling. BH. M. 


x 
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AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
NoNnE-SO-PRETTY, OR LONDON. PRipbrE.—This 


should not be allowed to remain in- 
definitely without re-planting. ven 


edgings grow too broad, and much finer re- 
sults follow lifting the plants and planting 
the younger and more vigorous rosettes to 
form the foundation for another year’s 
display. I like to do this as soon as the 
flowering is over. For planting in shady 
places, even under the partial shade of 
trees or walls, there is nothing better as 
an edging than the None-so-Pretty. 

THe LuNGwort (Pulmonaria officinalis). 
I was pleased to see an appreciative note 
about this on page 2384. I should be glad 
if your correspondent could tell me where 
the variety called Mrs. Moon can be pro- 
cured and if it differs much from other 
pink varieties. I have been so pleased 
with the Lungwort that I have gathered 
together several blues and pinks and one 
white. One plant with pink flowers has 
given me a self-sown seedling, the flowers 


SRS R rae Rough bank of various Ivies, Holly, with Daffodils im Grass. 


between pink and blue, but I do not care 
for it. The earliness of Pulmonaria offici- 
nalis isa great point in its favour. 

TULIPS FAILING.—I agree that Tulips are 
‘rarely a success when left in the soil 
from year to year,’ and I have lost many 
bulbs from trying to establish them in this 
way. The early-flowering Tulips are the 
worst, I think, and those least subject to 
deterioration with me are some of the old 
Cottage Tulips and a few Treeder and 
other Tulips of the old florist’s varieties 
which have lingered in certain gardens. A 
bad offender in this respect has been Tulipa 
kaufmanniana; which, after a year or two, 
has always failed me. A little informa- 
tion regarding the most useful to plant 
permanently would be most helpful. Lift- 
ing, resting, and replanting are successful 
in many places, but in others, where time 
is an object, they cannot be attended to as 
one would like. 

DouBLE RockEets.—We hear little nowa- 
days about the old Double Rockets, and 
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those who possess them will be wise if they 
increase them by cuttings. An old florist 
friend taught me that it was a wise pre- 
caution to keep at least a few of my plants 
from blooming by cutting out the flower- 
stem early and so throwing the strength of 
the plant into the production of side 
growths, which can be taken off and struck 
under a frame. Of course, if you cut down 
the plant immediately after flowering, 
growths suitable for cuttings may be pro- 
duced also, but I have found that my 
friend’s advice was worth taking if I 
wanted to keep a few plants of these 
charming old-fashioned Double Rockets. 
The true double white (not the ‘‘ French ’’ 
white) is a gem now hardly ever met with 
ip any garden. 

PURPLE ROcK CRESSES AFTER FLOWER- 
Ina.—Speaking about cutting down the 
Rockets brings to my mind the fact that 
some of my friends ask me occasionally 
about what to do with their Aubrietias 
after flowering. They say they get straggly 
and lose the compact appearance they 
wish them to have. Some varieties are 
worse than others, notably that called Fire 
King, but they are all greatly helped by 
cutting them hard back with a pair of 
shears as soon as the flowering has finished. 
In fact, I do not wait until this blooming 
is quite concluded, as frequently a few 
blooms appear in succession long after the 
real display is over. True, the plants look 
bare for a while, but by autumn they will 
be covered with fresh leaves and bloom 
better and more compactly another year. 
It is surprising how freely they break in 
time. 

An AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





MYOSOTIS RUPICOLA. 


MyYOSOTIS RUPICOLA is in full flower here 
now (May 6th) and looking better than I 
have ever seen it, for there are several 
hundred_.plants in pots, and each is a com- 
pact mass of brilliant turquoise-blue. I 
raised these from seed, and by keeping the 
seed parents isolated they have all come 
perfectly true. 
the batch has only revealed three plants 
varying from the type. Two of these are 
identical with the type in size and habit, 
but the flowers are of a soft sky-blue, like 
that of the Water Forget-me-not (Myo- 
sotis palustris). They are very pretty, but 
when I see them among the brilliant blue 
of the true plant I decide that I will not 
perpetuate them. The third is a plant 
whose colour is apparently more brilliant 
than in the type, and whose flowers are 
quite twice the size. I say apparently be- 
cause it is possible that the flowers only 
seem more brilliant on account of their 
added area of colour. In looking into these 
small dazzling jewels it is very difficult to 
decide upon fine shades of colour. This 
plant has lost nothing in dwarfness, and, 
with its extra big blossoms, is a real im- 
provement. So I have planted it out ina 
choice and isolated position in the hope of 
obtaining seed which will give more of its 
kind. 

I believe many folk lose Myosotis rupi- 
cola in the winter. The hint, therefore, 
that I have had a plant in full sun on a 
raised part of a limestone moraine for four 
years, where it has had no winter pro- 
tection and has flowered profusely every 
spring, may help those who have lost this 
lovely plant in the past. Where there are 
no plants of the larger garden Forget-me- 
nots growing near it to supply alien pollen, 
Myosotis rupicola “will come true from 
seed, as my present batch proves, but when 
this precaution cannot be arranged seed 
should be procured from a reliable source, 
or the old plants may be pulled to pieces 
ufter blooming and replanted, when each 


y 


A careful examination of | 


piece will form a new flowering plant for 
next year. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 
Stevenage. y 


, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Trinity Flower or Wood Lily (Trillium 
grandiflorum).—The trio which this and its 
varieties T. g. maximum and T. g. roseum 
comprise are, without doubt, unequalled 
for ornament and decorative value gener- 
ally, and, eclipsing all others, would be 
considered sufficiently representative of 
the group in the best of gardens. By ecom- 
parison the remaining species and varie- 
ties are interesting rather than showy or 
good. The typical kind and its rose- 
coloured form, each represented by a well- 
established. group, were in the first week 
of May among the finest things in the Kew 
rock garden. Here in deep soil and the 
cool conditions which mean so much to 
them, and with the common green Holly 
in the not distant background, the white 
kind mirrored into fullest beauty by reason 
of its good environments, constituted as 
good a garden picture as it was possible 
to conceive, apart from which the shade 
afforded at other times would possess a 
value of its own. Regarded as bog plants 


by some, and not infrequently a success in’ 


such places, the latter in its fullest mea- 
sure would bear not a little relation to the 
class of bog and the degree of wetness in 
particular, a close, boggy soil, always 
saturated, being opposed to success. In 
more open soil, lumpy peat and loam, and 
water so near the root-tips that its up- 
ward movement would provide all the 
moisture and coolness required, it is far 
better. In such conditions these Wood 
Lilies revel.—H. H. J. 

[The other day we saw this quite happy 
and flowering freely beneath some large 
plants of Magnolia, proving clearly that 
this gem of the North American flora re- 
quires shade if one wishes to guceecd with 
it.—}Eb.] 


— Trillium grandiflorum, the large 
flowered Wake Robin, or Birthroot, has 
again opened its snowy flowers, and is 
one of the prettiest of our border beauties 
of May. Naturally a woodland plant, it 
prefers a certain amount of shade, but 
does not appear to have an insuperable 
objection to a sunny place, provided there 
is sufficient moisture at the roots. It is 
variable in size, and the finest stock I have 
seen in point of quality of flowers is in 
a Kirkcudbrightshire garden, whence, 
through the kindness of the owner, I re- 
ceived a plant or two, with whose flowers 
I am highly pleased this year, as in former 
seasons. I still consider it one of the best 
of the Trilliums. It has large white.or 
pinkish flowers (rarely pink), and in some 
plants, but not in this good stock to which 
I refer, the segments are occasionally 
marked with a green band down the centre. 
—S§. ARNOTT. 


Thinning annuals.—The common hardy 
annuals, such as Candytufts, Godetias, 
Nemophilas, would do much better if 
thinned out more than is generally done. 
When plants stand thickly the stems are 
drawn up weakly, the flowers are smaller, 
the seeds set and form almost. directly, 
and the blooming season (especially if the 
weather is dry) is over almost before one 
has seen what colour the flowers are. But 
if the plants have been thinned, when 
2 inches high, to 5 inches or 6 inches apart 
in the case of all the fairly strong-growing 
annuals, the plants will branch out and 
become bushy, and as roots are made in 
proportion as the tops increase, a good, 
firm grasp of the soil is obtained, and if 
that has been well prepared by manuring 


and digging the result will be satisfactory. ° 


VEGETABLES. | 


THD PREVENTION OF BLIGHT Bw 
SPRAYING. 


THE object of spraying Potatoes is to pre- 
vent the outbreak and spread of blight, 
and in order to do this it is necessary to 
use a stbstance which, whilst not harmful 
to the Potato plant, prevents the fungus 
which causes blight from penetrating into 
the tissues of the leaves. The substance, 
if it is to be effective, must not only have 
this property but also must be capable of 
adhering firmly to the leaf. A solution 
of copper sulphate, if used alone, though 
it would destroy the blight fungus, would 
also injure the foliage. When, however, 
copper sulphate is combined with lime or 
washing soda, a fungicide is obtained 
which is both harmless to the Potato 
foliage and destructive to thé fungus. 
The use of Bordeaux mixture (copper sul- 
phate combined with lime) and Burgundy 
mixture (copper sulphate combined with 
washing soda) has been common for many 
years in the vineyards of France and other 
countries. These substances have also 
been used largely and for many years for 
the purpose of preventing blight in Pota- 
tods, and it has been shown that the more 
effectively the foliage is covered with 
either of these mixtures, the more 
thoroughly is an outbreak of blight pre-. 
vented. By the use of Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy mixture, the spores of the fungus 
are prevented from germinating and pro- 
ducing threads which grow into the tissues 
of the leaf, and hence the haulm, instead 
of withering, as it does when attacked by 
blight, remains healthy and green; as a 
consequence, the weight of the crop is. in- 
creased and the tubers remain free from 
blight. In practice, however, no matter 
how carefully spraying may be done, it is 
not possible to cover the foliage so com- 
pletely as to prevent all chance of infec- 
tion: But even so, spraying when well 
done assists very materially in preventing 
the successive and rapid infections already 
deseribed, and hence in limiting the ex- 
tent of the disease both in the haulm and’ 
in the tubers. It is well to realise that 
spraying is to be regarded as a means of 
PREVENTION rather than as a> cure, for 
when this is realised it becomes apparent 
first, that spraying must be done in good 
time, and, secondly, that if heavy rains~ 
have washed the spraying material from 
the leaves, the spraying must be repeated. 
This is the more important because in wet 
seasons the fungus finds conditions favour- 
able for its rapid multiplication, so that 
if wet weather follows the spraying it is 
doubly. important to repeat the operation, 
and even to spray a third time. Some of 
the most successful large growers of Pota- 
toes no longer rely on spraying only once 
or twice, but make a practice of spraying’ 
as often as the weather conditions make 
the repetition necessary. In short, spray- 
ing must not be regarded as an infallible 
preventive of blight. It is not. Spraying 
should rather be regarded as a measure of 
insurance: as a means of enabling the 
plant to tide over a time during which it 
is specially linble to infection, and if by 
reason of spraying this’ dangerous time is 
successfully passed, the work of tuber- 
formation goes on instead of being 
checked, as would be the case if the 
disease got a hold on the plant. Hence, 
the yield is increased, and the proportion 
of sound tubers is larger than would be 
obtained from a crop the tops of which 
have been attacked: by the disease. Later 
on, if the disease declares itself in the 
tops when tuber formation is approaching 
completion, and when, owing to the large 
growth of the haulm, spraying is no longer 
possible, removal of the tops will help to. 
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_good lime is not readily to be had, Bur- 


-mixture must be vigorously stirred. 
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prevent the fungus from infecting the | before the solutions are mixed with one 
tubers in the ground. The accumulated | another they should be allowed to become 
evidence of Many years justifies the con-| cold. In order to save time, the copper 
clusion that the cost of insurance by spray-| sulphate and soda may be dissolved 
ing in an average season is amply repaid | beforehand, but after the one is added to 
by the greater yield of healthy tubers. the other, the mixture should be used 

It may be of interest to mention briefly | with as little delay as possible. Sulphate 
the views held by scientific men as to the} of copper is poisonous, therefore the 
way in which Bordeaux mixture acts.| vessels in which the copper compounds 
One is that the carbon-dioxide in the air] have been prepared should not be used for 
acts upon Bordeaux mixture in such a way | the preparation of food. The above for- 
as to bring about the gradual liberation) mula gives what is known as 1 per cent. 
of small amounts of soluble copper, which | Burgundy mixture—i.e., 1 per cent. of 
substance, though present at any given] copper sulphate is used in its preparation. 
time in very small quantities, is sufficient |The use of Burgundy mixture of double 
to Kill the spores of the blight fungus. | this strength—i.e., 2 per cent.—is some- 
Another view is that the spores falling | times advocated, but results indicate that 
upon the film of Bordeaux mixture excrete | there is little to be gained by the appli- 
a substance which acts upon the mixture, | cation of the stronger fluid. 
and brings about the liberation of soluble} [ygrrucrions ror MAKING BORDEAUX MIX- 
copper. By abSorbing this, the fungus | ¢uypp.—This mixture should be made up in 
brings about its own death by poisoning. | the following proportions: Copper sul- 
The action of Burgundy mixture is prob- phate, 4 lb.; quicklime (freshly burnt 
ably identical with that of Bordeaux mix- lumps), 2 lb. ; water, 40 gallons. The 
ture. copper sulphate should be dissolved in 

Opinions differ as to the relative value | 35 gallons of water in a barrel. The lime 
of Bordeaux and Burgundy mixtures;| should be placed in a separate vessel and 
there is, however, no doubt but that both | glaked slowly. This is best done by add- 
are efficient fungicides. | Where freshly | ing only the amount of water which the 
burnt, stone-lime of good quality can be|}ime can absorb. After the lime is 
obtained the use of Bordeaux mixture is thoroughly slaked, more water should be 
to be recommended ; but in districts where | aaded gradually, stirring all the time, to 
make up to five gallons. It should then be 
gundy mixture should be used. strained through a fine sieve and added 

INSERUCTIONS FOR MAKING BurcuNpy| to the solution of sulphate of copper, the 
MIXTURE.—The mixture should be care-}| contents. of the barrel being vigorously 
fully made, otherwise injury to the foliage | stirred during the mixing. Other precau- 
may result. It is essential that all the] tions should be taken as advised for mak- 
soluble copper be precipitated by the addi- | ing Burgundy mixture and the mixture 
tion of sufficient soda. While adding the should be tested with red litmus paper ; if 
soda to the solution of copper sulphate the | the paper does not turn blue more milk of 
The | lime should be added until the blueing of 
precipitate formed by the mingling of | the litmus paper indicates that the right 
these two substances should be flocculent | proportions have been obtained. The 
and should remain in suspension for a con- | above formula is for a 1 per cent. Bor- 
siderable time. Before use, the mixture | deaux mixture, and to make the stronger, 
should be tested with litmus paper. If a|2 per cent., solution, double the quanti- 
piece of red litmus paper dipped into the | ties of copper sulphate and lime are re- 
mixture remains red, more soda in solu-| quired to the same amount of water. 
tion should be added gradually and the} There is, however, little to choose, as re- 
mixture again stirred until it is found] gards fungicidal power, between a 1 and 


that a. fresh piece of litmus paper just} a 2 per cent. mixture. 





turns blue. The method of making Bur- 
gundy mixture is as follows :—For spray- 
ing one-third acre (say 50 rods): (1) Dis- 
solve 4 lb. of sulphate of copper in 5 gal- 
lons of water in a barrel capable of hold- 
ing 40 gallons, then make up to 35 gallons. 


APPLICATION OF THE SPRAYING MIXTURE.— 
For small areas Burgundy and Bordeaux 
mixtures are best applied by means of a 
knapsack machine, which must be pro- 
vided with a nozzle that throws a fine 
misty spray.. The person spraying should 


ee 


N.B.—Iron or zine vessels must not be] aim at covering the under surface as well 
used. (2) Dissolve in another vessel in| as the upper surface of the leaves as both 
5 gallons of water 5 lb. of washing soda | sides are liable to infection. <It is a mis- 
(previously broken up into small pieces, | take to apply too much fluid. On no ac- 
if necessary). (3) When-the soda is com-| count should the plants be washed. All 
pletely dissolved, add (2) to (1) stirring | that is required is that, after spraying, 
vigorously meanwhile. N.B.—Both cop-| the thinnest possible covering of the fun- 
per sulphate and soda should be of fully | gicide should be spread evenly on the 
98 per cent. purity. Where smaller areas | leaves; this is best done by maintaining 
are to be sprayed, barrels capable of hold- | a high pressure in the spraying machine. 
ing 10 gallons may be used; in that case| For the first spraying, about 120 gallons 
the quantities of copper sulphate and soda | of the fungicide per acre or 2 gallon per 
given above should be reduced each to one | rod, pole, or perch should be used, and 
quarter—namely, 1 Ib. of sulphate of} for the second spraying about 160 gallons 
copper and 1; Jb. of washing soda. Bur-| per acre or 1 gallen per rod, pole, or pereh. 
gundy mixture should be bright blue in| If a knapsack machine is not available, a 
colour and should not settle for a con-| syringe fitted with a nozzle which throws 
siderable time. HWxperiencé has shown] a mist-like spray may be used on small 
that the precipitate remains longer in sus-| plots. Large fields of Potatoes, on the 
pension and adheres better to the foliage | other hand, must be sprayed by a horse- 
when the mixture is made wp in the above} drawn machine. All spraying machines 
mannér than when the soda is added to a} should be kept in good condition by oiling 
concentrated solution of copper sulphate. | frequently the important working parts 
The fungicide should be used in a fresh | and by careful washing out after use. 
state, and in no case should it be applied | Dares ror sprRAayINc.—It is important to 
more than ten hours after it has been| remember that the first spraying should 
made. Both copper sulphate and washing| be done before the disease appears ; but. 
soda dissolve slowly in cold water. The] in view of variations in the time of ap- 
preparation of the solutions may be hast-| pearance of blight in different years and 
ened by dissolving the copper sulphate and | in different parts of the country, it is ob- 
soda each in a gallon or so of, hot water | vious that the dates for spraying must 
and making up the quantities indicated | vary with the season and the district. 
above by the addition of cold water; bit Thus, Potatoes in the south-western coun- 








' ties should be sprayed earlier than those 


in the east and north. The condition of 
the haulm must also be taken into ac- 
count, it being difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to spray effectively when the 
haulm is far advanced in growth. When 
possible, the spraying should be done as 
soon as dry weather sets in after the first 
wet spell occurring. The best results are 
obtained when spraying is done during dry 
weather. It is better, however, to spray 
even when light rain is falling than to 
delay the operation too long in expecta- 
tion of dry weather. Spraying should in 
no case be done in very wet weather, and 
if heavy rain falls before the spraying 
fluid has dried on the foliage, thereby 
washing off much of it, a further appli- 
cation should be given as soon as condi- 
tions permit. Spraying should be carried 
out preferably in the early morning or 
evening, and not when hot sun is shining. 
The second spraying should generally be 
done about three weeks after the first. It 
will serve to cover the new foliage and 
to protect more completely that already 
sprayed. In the south-west of England it 
will often be found advisable to spray a 
third time, and this applies also to other 
districts in wet seasons when heavy rains 
are frequent. Even when blight has 
broken out and the Potatoes have not pre- 
viously been sprayed, it is not too late 
to spray, for by so doing the rate of spread 
of the disease- will be checked and ‘the 
damage to the crop reduced, though the 
protection from disease will usually be 
less complete than when spraying was 
done earlier. There is some difference of 
opinion as to whether second earlies as 
well as mainerop varieties should be 
sprayed. Where the disease is apt to ap- 
pear early and to be specially virulent, as 
in the western half of the country, it is 
certainly advisable to spray second earlies, 
but where the foliage of these varieties is 
on the point of ripening before the disease 
appears, it is not worth while to spray 
them. Second carlies which are planted 
late or which are to be lifted late should, 
of course, be sprayed. In the Penzance 
district it may also be necessary to spray 
first early varieties, as in adverse seasons 
serious outbreaks of disease are apt to 
occur even in first earlies. In other parts 
of the country the haulm of early varie- 
ties may be affected by blight, but it is 
generally held not to be worth while to 
spray them, as the crop will usually be 
lifted before the disease affects the tubers ; 
but it should not be forgotten that the 
disease developed on first earlies may 
spread from them to second earlies or 
maincrop Potatoes. growing in their neigh- 
bourhood. First earlies which have been 
planted late or which for any other reason 
are to remain in the ground some time . 
after the appearance of disease should be 

sprayed.—Board of Agricultural. Food Pro- 

duction Depariment. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Water Cress.—I herewith send two 
pieces of Water Cress. They differ so 
much that I shall be glad if you will kindly 
say whether the one marked A is the real 
thing? The man who gathered it says it 
is from two separate streams, one running 
through red sandstone and the other lime- 
stone, which accounts for the difference in 
growth. The small leaf B, he calls 
‘¢ Bitter,’’? and is rank poison; but says he 
is very careful not to pick any of that.— 
OswaLp JONES. : 

[The plant marked A is the true Water 
Cress (Nasturtium officinale). That 
marked B is Brooklime (Veronica Bec- 
cabunga), and is, I. believe, by some 
people named Water Betony, though it is 
very distinct from Betonica officinalis or 
Stachys Betonica (the Wood LBetony). 
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palate, and most people avoid it. 


leaf. The leaf of Brooklime is 


margin.—!’, } 





THE WEEK’S WORK, 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING, 
IN. BLOOM May — 2isr,. — Antirrhinum 
Asarina, A. glutinosum, Aubrietias (in 


great variety), Sawifrages (in variety), 
Hutchinsia alpina, Androsaces (in 
variety), Dryas octopetala, alpine Phloxes 
(in great variety), Oxalis enneaphylla, 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Draba 
Aizoon, D, bruniwfolia, alpine Auriculas 
(in variety), Armeria caspitosa, Dwarf 
Campanulas (in variety), Ramondia pyre- 
naica, Haberlea rhodopensis, Dianthus (in 
variety), Morisia hypogwa, Arenarias (in 
variety), Gentiana acaulis, G. verna, Om- 
phalodes cappadocica, Athionemas (in 
variety), Ourisia coccinea, Arabis (in 
variety), Alyssum (in variety), Silene 
Hookeri, Achilleas (in variety), Sapo- 
naria ocymoides, Wahlenbergia serpylli- 
folia, Waldsteinia fragarioides, W. tri- 
folia, Onosma cassium, O. tauricum, O. t. 
album roseum, Gnaphalium — trinerve, 
Houstonia coerulea, Iberis (in variety), 
Linarias (in variety), Erinus alpinus, 
Sedums (in variety), Lithospermums (in 
variety), Gypsophilas (in variety), Coty- 
ledon simplicifolius, Mazus rugosus, M. 
Pumilio, Thymus (in variety), Hypericum 
reptans, Lychnis (in variety),  Pent- 
stemon Davidsoni, P. Scouteri, Hpime- 
diums (in variety), Tiarella cordifolia 


(the Hoam-flower), Thalictrums (in 
variety), Aquilegias’ (in variety), Tril- 
lium grandifiorum, Lotus (in variety), 


Orobus vernus (in several shades of 
colour), Matthiola valesiaca, Mertensia 
virginica, M. echioides, Pulmonaria offi- 
cinalis, Ranunculus — speciosus: jl.-pl., 
Fritillaria Meleagris, Grape Hyacinths, 
Iviolirion tataricum, Asphodelus  sub- 
alpinus pyrenaicus, Anemones (in great 
variety), Iris (many species and varieties), 
Camassias, Tulips (many species and 
varieties), Myosotis (in variety), Poten- 
tillas (in variety), Geums (in variety), 
Nepeta Mussini, Cheiranthus (in variety), 
Viola cornuta (in variety), Tufted Pan- 
sies (in variety), Dwarf Campanulas (in 
variety), Uardamine digitata, Chryso- 
yonum virginianum, Arnedbia echioides, 
Polygala Chamebuaus (in variety), Di- 
centra spectabilis, Delphinium nudicaule, 
Doronicums, Lupins, Hast Lothian 
Stocks, Pyrethrums (in several colours), 
Heucheras (in variety), Lily of the Valley, 
Polyanthuses (in variety), Meconopsis (in 
variety), Iceland Poppies (in many 
colours), hardy Primulas (in variety), 
Rodgersia palmata, Rheum palmatum, 
Periwinkles (in variety), Ranunculus 
Lingua, Calthas_ (in variety), Hemero- 
callis, Aponogeton distachyon, Narcissus 
poeticus (single and double), Solomon’s 
Seal, Pulmonarias (in variety), Anchusas 
(in variety), Ericas (in variety), Azaleas 
(in variety), Rhododendrons (in variety), 
Magnolias (in variety), Andromedas (in 
variety), Daphnes (in variety), Choisya 
ternata, Viburnums (in many varieties), 
Veronica Hulkeana, Senecio Greyi, Leio- 
phyllum buaxifolium, Grevillea sulphurea, 
G. rosmarinifolia, Rosmarinus officinalis, 
R. prostratus, Cytisus (in variety), Hxo- 
chorda grandiflora, Berberis (in. great 
variety), Ercitla wolubilis, Pyrus Malus 
(in variety),  Phillyrea Vilmoriniana, 
Ribes (in variety), Lilacs (in variety), 
Laburnums (in variety), Weigelas, Kerria 
japonica, Halesia tetraptera, Cydonias (in 
variety), Wistarias, Prunus (in variety), 
Staphylea colchica, Spirwas (shrubby) (in 
variety), Amelanchier canadensis, A. 
Botryapium, Japanese and other Cherries, 
Corylopsis, Laurustinus, Laurus mis- 
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Veronica Beceabunga is not rank poison; 
indeed, it is reputed to be antiscorbutic ; 
but for eating it does not appeal to the 
Both 
the plants are common in small running 
streams, but are easy to distinguish. The 
Water Cress always has a deeply dividec 
never 
divided, merely serrate or sawed on the 


cheana, Arbutus Unedo, Deutzias (in 
Coton- 


variety), Azara microphylla, 
easters, Cornus florida, single and doubdle 
Thorns, Chestnuts (in ariety), Rosa 
sinica Anemone, Clematis (in variety), 
Honeysuckles. 

THE WEEK’S WORK.—The hot weather of 
the past week has parched the surface- 
soil, and though the ground is still moist 
enough for established plants, those with 
no deep roots require watering. Del- 
phiniums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and Pent- 
stemons soon suffer, and require an 
abundance of water in dry weather, and 
when possible beds containing these should 
be top-dressed_ with decayed | manure. 
Newly-sown seeds require sprinkling every 
evening until the seedlings are through 
the soil. stip 

Roses in various aspects are producing 
strong growths, but insect pests are very 
troublesome. Green-fly can be kept 
under by spraying the plants with Quassia 
compound; but maggots must be sought 
for and destroyed by squeezing with the 
finger and thumb, or they will soon dis- 
figure the foliage, Frequent light hoeings 
of the surface-soil and sprinkling with 
artificial manure, which in dry weather 
should be well watered in, will stimulate 
growth in all Roses. Aubrietias are now 
a particularly pleasing feature in the rock 
garden. As they pass out of flower they 
will in places be cut back. The resulting 
growth will then, when sufficiently hard- 
ened, be available for cuttings, which will 
be inserted in 3-inch pots filled with sandy 
soil, placing five or six in each pot. “The 
pots are placed in a cold frame, keeping 
it close and shaded until roots are formed. 
In making Aubrietia cuttings it is advis- 
able not to remove the flower-buds, but 
allow them to develop, as this has a 
material effect upon their striking freely. 

; F. W. Gaunvop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Wall fruit-trees.—On a fine morning, 
blinds which have been in use over Apri- 
cot and Peach-trees should be let down 
for a few hours, so that they may become 
thoroughly dry, Then take them down 
and store in a dry place for future use. 
Nets may be rolled up and secured on the 
top of the wall until wanted for the cover- 
ing of Strawberry beds and other pur- 
poses, or, if deemed more expedient, taken 
down. As the boughs of evergreens will 
have shed their leaves in great measure, 
they can now be removed without ill-effects 
resulting. Poles and stakes used in con- 
nection with blinds and nets should be 
taken away, but copings, whether glazed 
or consisting of boards only, may be 
allowed to rémain a week or two longer 
or until warm weather sets in. All 
things considered, copings are best taken 
down for the summer, as if dry weather 
prevails, the upper part of the trees is apt 
to become infested with red-spider. te 
left up they also deprive the portion of 
the border next the base of the wall of its 
due share of the rainfall: The hard- 
trodden surface of the alleys should be 
pricked up with a fork after affording a 
sprinkling of a fruit manure or some other 
approved fertiliser, and do not hesitate to 
water if the soil is found too dry. Leaf- 
maggot must still be looked for on Apri- 
cot and aphis on Peach trees. Tnsecti- 
cides may now be used on the latter for 
subduing insect attacks, but a great deal 
may be done towards. keeping them clean 
if opportunities are seized when the 
aather is mild to give the trees a vigorous 
washing with a garden engine, either in 
the morning or afternoon. If blister puts 
in an appearance, pick off and burn the 
affected leaves. Fly on dessert and 
Morello Cherries must now be looked for, 
as a season never passes without this pest 
being more or less in evidence. Nothing 
can equal Quassia extract for its destruc- 
tion, if applied according to directions. 
The same remedy is quite as efficacious for 
combating Plum aphis, which usually puts 
in an appearance as soon as the trees com- 
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mence making lew growth and the foliage 
is fully expanded. All. newly-planted 
trees should be well looked after in regard 
to root moisture, and the more recent the 
planting the more imperative this is, 

Parsnips.—These should be thinned out 
to 9 inches apart in the rows, following 
this up with a good hoeing, loosening the 
soil to a reasonable aspik between the 
rows, when weeds will have small chance 
of gaining headway. 

Brussels Sprouts.—The site where these 
are to be planted should be prepared by. 
drawing drills 2} feet to 3 feet apart, ac- 
cording to whether a‘dwarf or tall variety 
is to be grown, and some 5 inches in depth. 
In these set out the plants, which have 
been duly hardened, 2 feet to 22° feet. 
apart, the former distance sufficin for 
dwarf kinds. The plants should be lifted 
with good balls, and the soil made firm 
round them in planting, following this u 
with a watering if circumstances. deman 
it. When the plants commence to grow 
freely the drills may be filled in. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers. — Plants 
raised in warmth and afterwards pricked 
off into frames are now ready for pntine 


out, which is best carried out in the 
manner recommended for Brussels 
Sprouts. With regard to the space be- 


tween the rows, if the latter, this, if de- 
sired, can be utilised for a crop of Turnips ; 
while Lettuces may be grown - between 
Cabbages and Cauliflowers. A distance of 
2 feet should be allowed between the rows 
of Cabbage. . 1 
Asparagus.— This, in regard to the cut- 
ting of the heads, requires daily attention. 
Sort them into two sizes, the better for 
table use, and the medium for soups, ete. ; 
and place the butt-ends in saucers pantly 
filled with water, and put into a dark, 


cool place in the event of the cutting yield- . 


ing more than sufficient for the day’s re- 
quirements. ‘To stimulate growth sprinkle 


the beds with salt, fish guano, or some ~ 


other suitable fertiliser. 

Outdoor Rhubarb. — This now being 
abundant will allow of the uncovering and 
finally taking away of the material, such 
as leaves and manure, that has been em- 
ployed in forcing earlier in the year. 
Should the growth on these forced plants, 
such as it is, be very tender, cast a little 
loose litter over it. These crowns should 
be given a year’s rest and by no means 
forced next year. 

Seakale.—Cut the heads before growth 
protrudes through the covering of soil or 
ashes, and. with a sharp spade cut the 
stem or root portions off level with the 
ground, mri lite a few ashes over them 
afterwards. When the Kale under each 
mound has been used level down either 
the soil or ashes round about, or, better 
still, form them into ridges between the 
row of crowns, where they may remain 
until required another season. a th 

Lawns.—These, as the Grass is now 
making rapid growth, absorb a good deal 
of time and labour if they are to be kept 
in good order. An effort should be made 
to get the Grass cut as close as possible 
before bedding out is stanted. | P 

Pot Vines.—The Grapes on these will 
now be finishing. When they become fully 
ripe a cool and drier atmosphere is neces- 
sary; but the soil in the pots must not 
be allowed to become dry at any time, or’ 
shrivelling of the berries wall ensue. _ 

Early vinery.—Here the Grapes will be 
commencing to colour, when the border 
should, if mside, receive a final watering 
either of weak liquid manure or a ferti- 
liser. If thoroughly done, this will carry 
them over until colouring 1s finished,safter 
which plain water only must be given. As_ 
the. colouring progresses, so should atmo-’ 
spheric moisture be reduced, warm, dry 
air being very essential both for ee 
depth of colour and ‘bloom. To guar 
against too dry a condition, in_ bright 
weather damp the floors and’ border sur- 
face occasionally in the day. » Leave a 
chink of air on at night, and as the tem- 
perature rises in the morning gradually in- 


crease the amount of ventilation until the 


maximum is reached by or before mid-_ 
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day. Ventilation from the front, at first 
tentatively, must also be given, and if 
eolouring progresses favourably a_ little 
may be left on throughout the night. 
These conditions ghoald be maintained 
until the berries are properly coloured and 





finished, ays A, W. 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Cherries.—This crop never promised 
better than it does this season. The best 


kinds of dessert Cherries, also Morellos, 
have in nearly every instance set very 
heavy crops of fruit. This year the trees 
are, so far, remarkably clean and healthy. 
In one instance only thus far has any 
black-fly been detected, and this was dealt 
with immediately by a strong solution of 
Bentley’s Quassia extract, which is per- 
fectly safe and at the same time a most 
effective remedy for this insect pest. A 
constant watch should be kept now, for it 
is much more satisfactory to deal with the 
few as they appear than with greater 
numbers at longer intervals. Very soon 
the first stopping by pinching must be per- 
formed ; better by far do it thus than leave 
the wood until the knife has to be used. 
Early pinching, and thinning, if it be 
. necessary, are much better. The time 
taken to look over a tree is trifling com- 
pared with the after labour, if it be de- 
ferred until the wood becomes semi-hard- 
ened. If the trees are not already 


mulched they should have attention. at 


once. For this purpose nothing equals 
partially decayed cow manure. 

Plums.—Except in the most exposed 
places, these, too, have set an abundant 
crop of fruit.. It is now quite time to look 
over the Plum-trees on walls, pinching 
those shoots which show signs of excessive 
vigour in the wrong direction. As yet it 
- is too soon to think of any thinning of the 
fruits where set thickly. 
to bear it in mind shortly in the case of 
the choicer dessert kinds, in which the 
proper flavour is lacking when the trees 
are bearing too heavy crops. 

Pears.—So far as the crop can as yet be 
judged, it appears to be partial—some 
trees on walls in good positions not hav- 
ing set well, while others have. If time 
ean be spared now, it will pay to look over 
all trained or other trees, removing some 
of the fruits where in dense clusters, 
pinching out points of shoots knitted 
together by the small caterpillar which 
attacks Pears, and also those which by 
their position are growing too strongly. 

Apples.—The show for bloom is partial— 
some trees have plenty, others none. 
Kspalier-trained trees are very promising, 
and should the: weather continue favour- 
able to the setting of the fruit during the 
next fortnight there will bé a heavy crop 
on these. 

Bush fruits.—Scarcely anything should 
now remain to be done among these. The 
hoe should be freely used between the 
rows both to keep down the weeds and 
keep the ground open. If catch crops are 
srown in any available place between bush 
ruits see that the latter do not suffer 
from want of water. te: 

Late Vines.—The crop on these should 
be set and ready for thinning by the time 
these notes appear. In ‘doing this take 
note of the habits of the different varie- 

_ties, also the size to which the berries 
_ should attain. It will be found that some 
of the largest-berried Grapes are borne on 
short, thick foot-stalks, and these varie- 
ties must be thinned very freely. On the 
other hand, there are some which have 
quite long foot-stalks, and to thin these in 
the same way, even when they are large- 
berried varieties, would give them a loose 
appearance that is not right. Keep up a 
brisk temperature, exeept during the ston- 
ing period, when a slight fall is beneficial ; 
and_do all possible to make the most of 
the swelling period by feeding well with 
manure water and closing the house early 
with plenty of-atmospheric moisture. 

Peach-houses.—In the latest house the 
fruits are now stoning, and it is easy to 
see which fruits are likely to go best 





It will be well. 
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through that period. As there is a great 


‘strain on the trees when they are carry- 


ing a heavy erop, no time should be lost 
in reducing to the number the trees are to 
carry. The relief thus given will add 
materially to the amount of pulp put on 
by those retained, and in the case of trees 
carrying fruits which are taking their last 
swelling, expose them to full ight by fix- 
ing them up clear of the surrounding 
fohage, and where possible turn the apex 
of each fruit towards the sun, so that it 
may colour up well. It may be necessary 
to use some supports to hold them in posi- 
tion; if so, thin and rather broad pieces 
of lath should be used, as the flat sur- 
face at the base of the fruit prevents them 
from cutting into the pulp as it softens. 

French Beans.—Those sown early in the 
month, and which are pushing through the 
ground, will need protecting should there 
be any sign of frost; but this crop will 
well repay the little extra care and trouble 
incurred. To keep up a plentiful supply, 
continue to make small sowings on good 
ground every fortnight. In many places 
these are preferred to Scarlet Runners, 
and where this is the case a row or two 
of the climbing French Bean should be 
grown. - These will continue to bear for a 
considerable time provided the pods are 
kept picked and the roots well supplied 
with moisture. 

Onions.—Those transplanted will, in the 
absence of rain, need damping each even- 
ing and a copious watering at the roots 
occasionally. When the plants are grow- 
ing freely the rows may be mulched with 
horse-droppings, such as. are used for 
Mushroom growing being — suitable. 
Onions sown in the open ground this 
spring will now require thinning. The 
thinning should be done gradually, and 
before the plants are largé enough to be 
seriously checked by the root disturbance. 
Those required to form large bulbs should 
be eventually thinned to a_ distance of 
about 7 inches apart; but for general pur- 
poses 3 inches to 4 inches apart will be 
ample. <A few rows may be lett unthinned 
to ‘supply bulbs for pickling. Weeds may 
be destroyed with the hoe, but only the 
surface of the ground should be disturbed, 
as a firm root-run is necessary to induce 
the formation of solid, small-necked, and 
early - maturing bulbs. In many __in- 
stances it is advisable to tread the ground 
as much. as possible without actually 
crushing the plants. A little soot dusted 
over the beds in showery weather will 
greatly assist the plants; but soot should 
never be applied in dry weather, unless a 
copious watering is given afterwards. 


Wo Gs 








SCOTLAND. 

Vegetable garden.—Forking among 
early Potatoes is now due, and will be 
attended to as time permits. Like the 
staking of Peas, this must not be neglected 
too long, otherwise damage is apt to en- 
sue among the haulm. This is especially 
the case when Potatoes are grown on the 
flat instead of in drills. After forking he- 
tween the lines is completed, moulding is 
done by the aid of the garden plough—a 
light, handy implement made locally, and 
which can be easily pulled by a stout lad. 
By its use a large breadth of Potatoes can be 
effectually moulded in much less time than 
is consumed when earthing-up is done by 
the hoe. Further instalments of Cauli- 
flowers have been put out, including Early 
Erfurt and  Walcheren. Sometimes, 
tempted by favourable planting weather, 
too large batches of these are often put 
out. 
against, because it is apt to result in a 
glut of heads at one time, with consequent 
waste. Further plantings of Cabbages can 
be made at any convenient time; Daniels’ 
Defiance being a variety which possesses 
the two desirable qualities of size and good 
flavour. Many of the larger kinds are 
lacking in flavour and in colour when 
cooked. Salsafy and, if it be grown, Scor- 
zonera may now be sown. Like Beet, 
these roots like soil which has not heen re- 


This temptation ought to be guarded > 
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cently manured, but which is, neverthe- 
less, mellow and in good heart. Like 
Beet, too, uninterrupted growth in the 
case of Salsafy and of Scorzonera results 
in tender produce. Thin Turnips, as those 
previously sown reach a sufficient, size ; and 
make further sowings, always bearing in 
mind that small sowings at close intervals 
are to be preferred, and that thin sowing 
means less labour in thinning. Should 
maincrop Carrots not be sown, they ought 
to be attended to.  Parsnips can be 
thinned in quite an early stage—they are 
sometimes left till the foliage is 3 inches 
or 4 inches high, to the detriment of the 
seedlings. These roots are valuable after 
Swedes begin to fail, and before early 
Turnips are available, and about their 
hardiness and their keeping qualities there 
can be but one opinion. <A good sowing of 
an early dwarf French Bean may be made, 
Canadian Wonder being still as good as 
any. Where Broad Beans are in request, 
another and a final sowing should be made. 
Continue to give supports to Peas in good 
time. A further sowing of a maincrop 
variety may now be made, any sowings (in 
this district) made afterwards are specula- 
tive, although in favourable years The 
Pilot, Gradus, or Duke of Albany may 
furnish pickings. It is not so much that 
the Peas do not pod, but that any ex- 
treme, either of drought or wet, is certain 
to induce mildew. Thin Parsley as_ be- 
comes needful; the thinnings can_ be 
transplanted if a supplementary bed be 
needed. Keep Asparagus regularly cut. 
Now that weeds begin to be visible, any 
spare time—limited, indeed—can be given 
over to the use of the scuffle hoe. On a 
sunny day, weeds will disappear in a few 
hours when hoeing is well done. 

Fruit walls.—It appears likely that 
Pears will be, as a whole. rather disap- 
pointing. Bloom is not so plentiful as is 
generally the case in these gardens, 
although there is but a single tree which 
is flowerless. No doubt, the vagaries of 
last year had much to do with this state 
of affairs. It is curious to remark, on the 


other hand, that all the stone fruits were 


literally smothered in blossom, and the 
same thing is noticeable upon the wild 
Cherries and the Sloes by the wayside. 
A little thinning-is being done from time 
to time among the fruits of Peach-trees, 
these having set very freely. Morello 
Cherries, both old and young trees, look 
like doing well; and the later Plums are 
blooming freely. 

_ Apples begin to open freely, and much 
depends upon the weather during the next 
week or two. I have seen Apple blossom 
irretrievably ruined by frost in the last 
week of May—in 1901—and last year, it 
may be remembered, the bloom was phe- 
nomenally late. Present appearances 
point to, at least, an average crop in most 
cases. 

Melons.—Conserve sun heat by early 
closing—of course, in conjunction with a 
rather saturated atmosphere. Melons 
will bear a very high temperature if there 
is sufficient moisture. On cold nights 
mats may be laid over the glass to keep 
the heat right, remembering, of course, to 
remove them quite early in the morning. 
Fertilisation, stopping, and so forth are 
routine matters; and these notes may be 
held as applying, generally, to Cucumbers 
in pits or in frames. 

Under glass.—There is yet some conges- 
tion under glass, but with the approach of 
the bedding season this will pass away. 
Watering takes up some time now. Keep 
the syringe at work among the foliage in 
fruit-houses. A little light shade in the 
case of Ferns is now permissible. Fires 
in all cases can be reduced to the barest 
minimum; indeed, if fruit crops under 
glass are not wanted particularly early, 
the fire may, by degrees, be discontinued. 
Fuel still tends to become less easy to ob- 
tain and ‘dearer to buy, so it may, per- 
haps, be better to ration the houses now 
and save a little coal for finishing the 
crops. W. McGurroca. 
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THE SUNROOT 
(HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS). 

We have to thank the many readers who 
competed, for their often interesting sug- 
gestions; nearly always showing much 
thought, and offering good names. For 
clear and simple English and true meaning 
we find the name Sunroot the best sent. 
As there was no limiting the prizes to one, 
ten separately gave this as the best name, 
and are each entitled to the prizes. .The 
following are the names and addresses of 
the winners :-— 


BUSH, Mr. Richard W., 
Morden, Surrey. 


BUTLER, Mr. C. P., 
60, De Freville Avenue, 
Cambridge. 
ELWELL, Mr. Chas., 
The Laurels, 
Gospel End, 
Sedgley. 
GILPIN, Miss Mary, 
Oaktye Crook, 
Near Kendal, 
Westmoreland. 


HIGLEY, Mr. F. H., 
636, Commercial-road, 
E. 14, 


JEKYLL, Miss G., 
Munstead Wood, 
Godalming, 
Surrey. 


MAUGHAN, Mr. H., 
Middleham, 
Yorks. 


POYNTER, Mrs. R. A., 
163, Worcester-road, 
Derby Park, 
Liverpool. 
RUHLI, Mr. E., 
Wood Road, 
Codsall, 
Stafford. 


SPURWAY, Mr. G. A., 
The Gardens, 
Barnacre Lodge, 
Garstang. 


ELLEN WILLMOTT, 
FRANK CRISP, 
W. Ropinson. 


(Signed) 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fern-fronds withering (7.).—The Fern- 
frond sent was literally swarming with red- 
spider, Evidently the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the plant is very dry and hot, 
or there has been neglect in affording it a 
due supply of water at the root. Red- 
spider is frequently established on many 
plants through this cause, especially if 
they have been allowed to become dust- 
dry, and then have had the soil flooded 
with water. The Fern in question should 
be shaded from the burning sun, and be 
afforded a cool, moist atmosphere around 
it, and it should be syringed frequently to 
clear it of insect pests. Keep it uniformly 
moist at the root, and pick off and destroy 
some of the worst affected of the fronds, 
and probably it will soon regain good 
health, 

Increasing Lilacs from cuttings (Mrs. ZL. 
Bowen).—Wilacs do not root readily from 
cuttings outdoors; in fact, they are more 
generally increased by layers if one wants 
to succeed. with them. Lilacs are also 
grafted on the common Privet, but this 
plan should never be followed, as the re- 
sult will be disastrous, the Privet in time 
causing the death of the Lilac. Apart 
from layering—by far the best way—your 
greatest chance of success will be to take 
cuttings of the mature shoots during the 
latter part of August, inserting them 
firmly in acool, shady spot, and mixing 
sand freely with the soil. Cover them 
with a handlight or frame, shading during 


the day when the sun is powerful, and 
gently dewing them over in the late after- 
noon, They should be left in the frame 
till they are rooted, which will be seen by 
young shoots being pushed out freely the 
following season. 

Dahlias (2k. S. &.).—Generally, Dahlia 
plants have one main stem only, but as 
your plants are from old roots and-not 
from cuttings, and doubtless are merely 
for garden decoration, you may allow two 
main stems to each’ root. The other 
shoots are taken off, and made as ordinary 
cuttings are, by making to each a clean 
cut close under a leaf joint, and then 
setting them into pots filled with sandy 
soil. Standing them in a nice warmth 
they soon root. To have proper cuttings, 
roots should be started in warmth in 
March, then shoots may be taken off 
3 inches long, with a tiny piece of heel or 
old root attached, and set into pots as 
mentioned. They soon root in warmth, 
and make the best of flowering plants. 

Fuchsia buds dropping (/7. 1.).—From 
the appearance of the Fuchsia buds ‘sent, 
the plants that produced them seem to be 
growing in a badly-ventilated structure, 
and also most probably at some period of 
their growing season the plants have been 
allowed to become dust-dry at the roots, 
and then heavily watered. Either of these 
causes would be quite sufficient to account 
for the buds falling off instead of expand- 
ing. Pay regular attention to watering 
the plants now, and give them occasional 
soakings of weak soot or cow manure 
water in a clear state. Keep the plants 
clear of insect pests, and syringe them 
freely twice or thrice daily. Give the 
greenhouse abundant ventilation, and the 


plants as much space as can poss be 


afforded them. A great evil in small 
greenhouses is overcrowding, and it often 


causes the flower-buds of soft-wooded 
plants, such as Fuchsias and Pelar- 
goniums, to turn blind. 

FRUIT, 


Peach blister (Peach-tree).—Yours is a 
bad case of Peach-leaf blister, a disease 
from which, during cold springs, few out- 
door trees escape. It is the product of a 
fungus, though doubtless generated by 
cold winds or frosts, causing disruption of 
the cellular tissues of the leaves, which are 
just then very tender. Trees under glass 
never suffer from this trouble. As we 
grow Peaches on warm walls, the position 
naturally creates early or precocious leaf 
growth. Then we get from warm, sunny 
days changes to frost or cold, biting 
winds, which greatly injure the leafage. 
Could we protect the trees from such 
visitations all would be well. The best 
remedy is found in gathering off the 
affected leaves gradually, taking the worst 
first. Presently the trees will grow out of 
it. Spraying the trees just before the leaf 
buds ‘open with the Bordeaux mixture or 
sulphate of copper solution also does good. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers cankering (Amateur).—Your 
Cucumber plants. are suffering from a 
common complaint, one that every grower 
knows, but so few can fairly combat. 
Sometimes it is attributed to over-water- 
ing, sometimes to soil being too light and 
porous, sometimes to sourness. Wher- 
ever it gives trouble water should never be 
given near the stems, and a little lime may 
be heaped up round them with advantage. 
The trouble always shows itself just on the 
surface of the soil, and seems always to 
be associated with water contact. Some- 
times it has occurred through the twisting 
or bending of the stems, such as happens 
when plants are grown on the soil and are 
not tied up erect. We have suffered from 
it very much one year, and not at all the 
next. In the case of plants growing on 
the ground, plant them sideways so as to 
avoid bending, also do not plant deep, as 
that sometimes produces canker. 


USEFUL MAN with KNOWLEDGE of 

GARDENING and POULTRY REQUIRED for 
country house in Derbyshire. Must be over military age or 
otherwise ineligible. Give particulars, wages, character, 
etc,, to Box 1,495 WILLINGS ,125, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











fo epiae rete ate mer sire alc io! 
The Natural Fertiliser 


FLU-ORA 


p_¢ FLU-ORA is not a one-sided chemical stimulant, p_¢ 
but a perfectly balanced mineral plant food which 
restores the actual constituents of fertile virgin 
earths to any type of soil. 


FLU-ORA lays the foundation of lasting fer- 
tility, and renders crops and trees strongly 
resistant to pests, blight, drought, and frost. 


FLU-ORA lays the foundation of human health 
by supplying salads, fruits, vegetables, etc., with 
the perfect balance of natural minerals, 
May be applied with advantage 
all the year round. 


Extremely interesting 20-page Booklet, price 1d., 
postage paid if you mention GARDENING ILLUus. 


—9ge@— 


FLU-ORA SUPPLY DEPOT, 
41c, Margaret Street, London, W. 1. 
6660006660006 6 6. 


POTATO SPRAYING. 
£50 in PRIZES 


(1st Prize, £25) 


FOR AMATEUR USERS OF 


-BORDORITE. 


As supplied to the London County Council, other Leadin 
ounty Councils and Local Authorities, the Farmers’ Centra 
T. Board, Agricultural and Allotment Societies, and large 
Potato Growers throughout the country.) 


Judge; H. H. THOMAS, Esq, (Editor of The Gardener). 
From leading Chemists and Seedsmen, or 


WALTER VOSS & CoO., Ltd., 
2b, MILLWALL, E. 14. 


“ The HAMPTON Plough-Hoe” 


is an ideal combination Garden Tool, 
It is strongly made, fitted with long 
handle, and can be used as a Hoe, a 
Plough, or a Cultivator. If you 

cannot obtain from your Iron- 
monger or Nurseryman, we 

will forward on receipt of 
cash. 


| 
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CANADIAN UNITED MFRS. AGENCY, 
12, Charterhouse Bidgs., Goswell Rd., London.E.C, 1. 


“CROWN” BLACK VARNISH. 


: (40 YEARS’ REPUTATION.) 
in 40 gall. lots at 1/5 per gall. (barrels free). 
Carriage paid to any Goods Station in England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Terms: ‘Cash with order or approved references, 
T. F. CHAMBERS & CO. (1917), Ltd., 
Oxford Street, Hull. 











POTATO SPRAYING 


Don’t take any risks with your Potato crop this season. 
Apply for 23-page Government Booklet on Potato Disease 
and its Frevenslon togesber with bi pobi tes of Ch bin 
OAKS Potato Spraying Machines, post free on application 
to—THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE ©CO., 


Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines 


ready in stock for immediate delivery. 


HE “CASCADE” NOZZLE way of water- 
ing from cans or hose. Users write: “ A grand im- 
provement on the rose.” “Most ingenious contrivance 
we've struck.” ‘' A real fine invention.” They fit all spouts, 
even if battered. Mud or manure water won't choke. Over 
800 sold at one Flower Show. Size A(medium), fit } to Zin., 
1s. 5d. 3B (faster), fit to 1}in., 1s. 10d. C (slower), fit 4 to 
to §in., 1s, 3d. A and B, 3s. 1d. A and C, 2s, 6d. A, B, C, 
4s, 2d.; or with 2 extras to fit (when desired) A and C to 
larger spouts, full set, 5s, 6d, All post free and Picture List 
from—WEBSTER’S, ‘‘Cascade” Nursery, Stock, Essex. 


GARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 

50 by 4 yds., 23 by 8 yds., 100 by 2 yds., 30s. piece; do., 
lighter, Feat mesh, 50 by 4 yds., 25 by 8 yds., 100 by 2 yds., 
20s. piece. Special 1 in. square mesh Nets, 4d. sq. yd., any 
length, width to order. on) in. Nets, Pea Nets, prices 
on application,—W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Forth- 
leven, Cornwall. ' Pe 





. When writing to Advertisers please mention. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


a 


Epilobium obcordatum.—Is this dwarf 

and distinct plant lost to us? It used to 

be in Backhouse’s and other collections 
years ago. Will any reader oblige by 
telling us if it is still in any garden or 
nursery ?—W’. 

Orobus varius flowering a _ second 
time.—I think a second crop of flowers 
on Orobus varius is very unusual. | It 
flowered from February to the middle of 
April. Early in May there was a second 
crop of flowers, far more than I ever had 
before. Orobus vernus, close by, flowered 

from February to April, but had no second 
crop.—H. CHARLES Buxton, Coed Derw, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 


Sedum coeruleum.—The dainty azure 
stars of this little Stonecrop are always 
welcome in the rock garden, and seed 
may be seattered at random, for the 
plant is too small to do harm to anything. 
It is usually classed as an annual,. but 
now I find that, the winter having been 
mild, many of last year’s plants have sur- 
vived, and these are showing promise of a 
second season of blossom.—A. T. J. 





The Wichuraiana Roses.—The Wichu- 


raiana Roses are not looking at all well 
in some gardens in this vicinity this 
season. A month or so ago they pro- 
mised great things, but late frosts and 

| a snowfall have seriously damaged them. 
Much of the foliage has been crippled, 
and I fear they will not give much bloom 
this year. I know an Ayrshire garden, 
in what was considered a district with a 
moderate climate, where this failing of 
‘the Wichuraiana Roses makes’ them 
almost useless.—DUMFRIES. 


Anemone rupicola.—A late bloom of a 
fine distinct plant with grassy leaves and 
bold flowers—a nobler <A. sylvestris. 
Clearly a gain to the rock garden when 
well grown. From Dr. Wallis. 


[This was introduced from China by 
- the Messrs. Bees, of Liverpool, and when 
- exhibited by them at the Chelsea Show 
in 1915 was given an Award of Merit. 
Its height is barely 9 inches. Above the 
Apple-green leaves are borne the pure 
white, silky, flowers tinged in the bud, 
and in the older blooms with pale blue.— 
Ep.] : : 


Centranthus ruber.—This is one of those 
plants which seem to be specially suitable 
for wall gardening, and its freedom of 
flowering is undeniable. At one time 

_ there were large quantities of C. ruber 
' on the ruined walls of Dundrennan Abbey, 
a few miles distant, but this display has 
been greatly curtailed owing to the 
cementing of the walls by a Government 
Department. Certainly, the preservation 
of this historic Scottish abbey is im- 
portant, but, at the same time, one re- 
-grets the disappearance of the masses of 
- Valerian.—Soor. — 


_ Deutzlas.—While Deutzias are very 
useful for forcing, they are less so in 
_ shrubbery or in border—so far, at least, 
as Scotland is concerned. There is very 
+ often the danger of a late frost just when 
the buds are on the point of expanding, 
which ruins the plants. for that 
season. It so happened in~ 1917, 
during the present season the weather has 
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been propitious, and the plants have 
flowered freely. - One large piece of D. 
scabra fl.-pl. is very fine, as also is the 
single variety. Such a display atones for 
the failure of a season or two.—W. McG., 
Balmae. 

Primula darialica.—This new or recent 
introduction from the Caucasus is now 
in flower in the Alpine house at Kew. 
With more than the flower freedom of P. 
frondosa, and of rather increased stature, 
the lilac-coloured flowers are also larger, 
and while included in the farinosa set has 
not the white mealy foliage of the other 
named species. It is hardy, unquestion- 
ably, though because of its dwarfness and 
early coming it is quite weleome in the 
cold house.—H. J. 

Jeffersonia dubia.—This novelty from 
Manchuria has been among the choicest 
things in the rock garden at Kew from 
mid-April into the first week of May. The 
plant forms at flowering time a 6-inch to 
S-inch high tuft of smooth, roundish, 
almost peltate leaves, amid which nestle 
dozens of single, almost Hepatica-like 
flowers of delicate mauve colour, a shade 
or two deeper than is usual in Anemone 
Robinsoniana. It is growing in a peat 
and loam mixture in a cool place, and is 
apparently quite happy. 

Some _ rock garden’ Violas.—Four 
Violas which I like to grow in company 
are VY. Papilio in a soft lilac blue; V. bos- 
niaca, a brilliant crimson lake; a pure 
ivory-white form, with golden foliage, 
which I got from Mr. Buxton’s garden 
(this is of the cornuta type, though less 
rampant), and V. Bowles’ Black. . Then 
there is usually a plant somewhere about 
of the true V. gracilis—still, I think, un- 
rivalled—and in contrast with the deep 
purple of this last V. Bullion in a bold, 
rayless yellow is striking. Yet I am 
never quite sure whether Bullion would 
not be better somewhere else. In colour 
it is superb, but of elegance it has none.— 
Alaa ; 

Erica carnea.—This well-known Heath 





-is doubly attractive by reason of the time 


at which it blooms. In order to in- 
crease the display of the variety some 
hundreds of: plants were ordered last 
year. When they bloomed in the course of 
the present spring, it was found that the 
white form had been sent, and, on making 
inquiry, it was found that, owing to the 
lack of proper supervision at the nursery, 
a mistake had been made. This is cited 
as another instance of the difficulties of 
nursery firms, for with the pre-war. staff 
such a mistake could not have occurred, 
and, although the mistake is annoying, 
yet one sympathises with the offender.—A 
ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Pentstemon rupicola.—This has lately 
been very beautiful in General Hugh 
S. Gough’s rock garden at Cae Rhun, 
in the Vale of Conway. When I saw 
it, it was bearing as many as fifty 
flowers, though the whole growth would 
not cover a square foot. These blos- 
soms are enormous for the size of the 
plant, many being more than an inch in 
length and half as broad. In form they 
closely resemble a Foxglove bell or hybrid 
Pentstemon, but they are almost flat on 
the ground, and of an intense ruby crim- 
son. The fine blue-grey granite sand with 





which the plant is surrounded at Cae 


Rhun proves an excellent background for 
such a colour, and prevents the flowers 
being spoiled by splashing. P. Roezlii, 
also in bloom, is of much the same cha- 
racter as the above, but hardly so rich in 
ecolour.—A. T. J. 


Kent’s poor fruit crop.—According to the 
latest reports from the fruit-growing dis- 
tricts of Kent the early Cherries and 
Plums. will be a very poor crop, while 
scarcely any Pears will be seen this year. 
Apples in places promise to be plentiful. 
Taking the Kentish fruit crop as a whole 
it will fall far short of last season’s ab- 
normal crop. 

The Alpine Wallflower (Cheiranthus 
alpinus).—This, in some gardens, appears 
to be little more than a biennial, but in 
others it lives for years. It is, however, 
a plant which needs renewal every few 
years ‘at least. Propagation is easily 
effected by cuttings under a handlight or 
bell-glass, or if a batch is put round the 
sides of a flower pot in a cool house or 
frame the percentage of failures to strike 
will be infinitesimal. A group of this 
Wallflower on a bank in the rock garden 
is delightful. Cc. alpinus can also be 
raised from seeds.—S. ARNOTT. 


A May cloudburst (Mem. May 23rd).— 
Tons of hailstones here after cloudburst 
last night. Native trees, like Ash and 
Oak, are leafless; Nettles and other weeds, 
too, cut to shreds; Rhubarb leaves skele- 
tons, garden crops destroyed. It seems to 
have been local around this hill, but may 
have travelled. Wistaria flowers covered 
the ground, as also those of Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, and Japanese Crabs. In 
a tour round after the devastation the 
only native flower that showed all its 
beauty was the common Honeysuckle 
hanging in rich clusters from a group of 
Seotch Firs.—W., Sussex. 

Fruit bloom not setting.—It is early yet 
to speak of fruit prospects, but one thing 
is certain, the set of fruit is a long way 
behind the promise of the bloom. I am at 
a loss to understand why this should be. 
While Plums and Black Currants were in 
bloom the thermometer, did not register 
more than 2 degs. of frost, which ought 
not to harm the bloom, but there was a 
lot of dull, rainy weather. Apples bloomed 
late and in glorious sunny weather, yet a 
large proportion of the bloom has failed to 
set. There was plenty of bees and other 
inseets on the bloom, but it was very 
quickly over this season, so perhaps this 
gave less opportunity for much of it to get 
fertilised.—E. M. B., Sussex. 


Davidia involucrata.—A fine specimen 
of this, 30 feet or so high, is now very 
striking in the Himalayan House at Kew. 
It has all but reached the glass roof, 20 
feet or so of its height being clean stem. 
From its every twig and spray dangle the 
two large white or cream-coloured bracts 
which accompany each inflorescence. Hap- 
pily the foliage is dark, of the Lime-tree 
character of greenery, and acting as a foil 
assists the observer in obtaining a clearer 
view of this very remarkable plant. The 
specimen was one of the first to reach the 
British Isles, and its complete hardiness 
not then being established was the reason 
for its being planted under glass, and ex- 
plains an attenuated growth not seen in 
those plants growing in the open air. 
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What constitutes a “Gold medal” 
Rose?—I have asked myself this ques- 
tion again and again since, on May 7th, 
at the National Rose Society’s spring 
meeting, I saw the ‘‘ Gold medal’ card 
duly authenticated on the stand of blooms 
of the new variety, Covent Garden. So 
far no satisfactory answer has been forth- 
coming. Covent Garden Rose has prac- 
tically no fragrance, is weak of peduncle, 
and not stout of stem. A variety not 
possessing this last attribute in a marked 
degree is not likely to find much favour 
with market | growers. Of crimson 
eolour, the petals also have the darker 
clouded shade seen in the old Horace 
Vernet and the more recent Hoosier 
Beauty, hence it is not a brightly coloured 
Rose. The opinion of those who know 
Roses better than I would be welcome.— 
H. H. JENKINS. 


Baby Blue Eyes (Nemophila Menziesii).— 
I never made so good a use of a bed of Tea 
Roses as sowing the surface with this last 
September. Given a deep, good soil, the 
fragile plant does not rob the Roses, and 
the charm of its colour in all lights is de- 
lightful—a lovely bed before the Roses 
come. The flowers follow the sun all the 
fine hours and the zephyrs play among 
them, a lovely movement of colour. It has 
doubled in size, but all gave way before a 
violent hailstorm on the night of May 22nd. 
All were smashed down, but I hope they 
will revive in the sun. I have written to 
my friend, Professor Jepson, who has the 
happiness of living several months every 
year in the open among the flowers and 
trees of the land, to inquire if any of the 
varieties of this are procurable. The 
white form occurs here and there in my 
bed.—W. 


Tulipa fulgens left alone.—It is gene- 
rally admitted that when Tulips are left 
in the same ground for a series of years 
the bulbs are apt, if not to die out, at 
least to deteriorate. T. fulgens appears 
to be an exception to the rule. For over 
twenty years colonies of this fine ruby-red 
single variety have remained undisturbed 
in a hardy plant border, and year by year 
they have unfailingly come up and bloomed 
profusely. The date of their planting I 
cannot give—they were in the borders 
when I came here twenty-two years ago, 
and had then the appearance of being 
well-established colonies. In the same 
border is a dwarf form of Solomon’s Seal, 
and the combination of the two is very 
happy—either when growing or when they 
are cut and used together. T. fulgens 
blooms slightly later than the majority of 
the Gesneriana forms when grown in the 
same conditions of soil and exposure. 
Height about 15 inches.—KirK. 


The Camellia in S.W. Scotland.—The 
illustration of single Camellias in a bowl 
on page 237 reminds me of various ex- 
periments in planting the Camellias in 
the open in gardens in South-West Scot- 
land. The Camellia is sometimes planted 
in the open on a sunny wall or in a sunny 
spot among other shrubs, but here the 
most satisfactory, results appear to have 
been obtained in shadier places, where 
the plants had a cool position in the early 
part of the day. That the Gamellia can 
be grown and flowered in the open in 
certain gardens in S.W. Scotland has 
been proved, but in others there has been 
an utter want of success. Years ago I 
Saw an experiment of this kind in a shel- 
tered garden in the S.B. of Kirkeudbright- 
shire near the sea. It was a failure, so 
far. The plant lived, but did not look 
happy, and it never flowered. Further 
west, however, also near the sea, Camel- 
lias have done better, and flower in most 
Seasons, while in Wigtownshire single 





Camellias, such as you show in the photo- 
graph, would surely be much prettier 
than the double varieties.—S. ARNOTT. 


Camellias in the open air in Essex.— 
Miss Willmott, after seeing my trees in 
Sussex, writes :— 

“The hot sun is doing for the 
Camellias rapidly. I have gathered a 
few, but I fear the heat will wither 
them on the journey. You will see 
the old double red, a fine pink, and a 
white—all very big bushes. The single 
pink is a very old variety, and has a 
picotee edge. The large single red is, 
I think, the same as yours, .and the © 
little single red is the type from 
Japan, and raised from seed _ here 
many years ago. I have had these 
bushes in flower for five months in 
different situations. C. reticulata 
was gorgeous, but has not such a pro- 
longed season of flowering. My plant 
had 200 blossoms this year.’’—W. 


Rose-pruning. 
lately I have been struck by the method 
adopted in pruning Roses—chiefly, let me 
say, Hybrid Tea Roses. We are told that 
Rose-pruning is an intricate and involved 
affair; indeed, it is so considered in tke 
two gardens referred to. The practice fol- 
lowed in both cases is simplicity itself. 
Every bush, irrespective of variety, is 
simply stumped over 4 inches above the 
ground-level. It does not, one would 
think, require much apprenticeship in 
order to be able to prune Roses in that 
way. And yet I was gravely assured that 
so particular was the work that the gar- 
dener in each case could trust no one to 
do it, but attended to it personally. In 
one instance over 600 plants are grown, 
and their appearance when I saw them 
was sufficiently depressing. With the ulti- 
mate result I am not, meantime, con- 
cerned; what I wish to ask is: Why de- 
scribe Rose-pruning as a mystery of the 
eraft if, by following the course indicated 
above, and which can be done by the veri- 
est tyro, good bushes and good blooms can 
be obtained?—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 

Sophora (Edwardsia) grandiflora. — 
Having failed, after long trial, with the 
ordinary forms of Sophora here, owing 
to frosts and cool soil, Mr. Veitch writes 
me from the Hxeter nurseries :—‘‘I am 
sending you blooms of Sophora (Hdward- 
sia) grandiflora, which, as you will see, 
is quite distinct from S._ tetraptera 
(MeNabiana). I have heard this variety 
called New Zealand Laburnum, owing to 
the way the blooms droop on long sprays. 
In my opinion this is quite the hardiest 
form, and whereas S. tetraptera has failed 
with you, this ought to succeed. My large 
plant has been out of doors for twenty 
years, and is now carrying thousands of 
blooms. It ripens seeds every year, and 
the two little plants I am sending you for 
trial are raised from home-saved seed. In 
habit this is distinct, as it grows into a 
loose, straggling bush and blooms a fort- 
night later. 

[Shoots laden with myriads of blooms, 
very handsome and quite distinct. It is 
clearly the finest of the group, and should 
be planted in every likely place; in cool 
districts on a south wall.—Ep.] 


Varieties of the Wood Windflower.—A. 
Robinsoniana has been exceptionally 
good with me this spring, and without 
question one of the most desirable of the 
whole set. Have you seen A. nemorosa 
purpurea? This is quite a good plant. 
Another very interesting variety received 
a few years back from Japan is A. nemo- 
rosa udensis, foliage distinct from that 
of any other member of this family; 
medium-sized, creamy-white flowers. I 
have great hopes of this plant, although 





I have not yet had an opportunity of see- 
ing it under established conditions. 
other very good form of A. nemorosa is 
Leeds’ form (of Daffodil. fame), flowers 
much larger, and of more texture than in 
A. n. grandiflora. I had the pleasure of 
visiting Mr. Bowles’ garden recently. He 
has a fine collection of these Anemones, 
one a very fine form. he calls rosea semi- 
plena.—A. PERRY. 

[Good forms of native Sahat deserve 
some thought, and the varieties of our 
Wood Windflower should encourage ob- 
servation, especially in free soils where 
the plants vary. In some heavy soils one 
never sees any but the poor white kind; 
in free, gritty soil in an Irish wood one 
may see six or seven interesting forms in 
an hour, all of value for naturalisation in 
woods and meadows.—HBb.] 

Honesty.—I have rarely seen this old in- 
habitant of our gardens in good condition 
in the open. It loves a certain amount of 
shade and is one of those things that are 
so impatient of root disturbance that it 
rarely thrives when transplanted unless 
the: removal takes place when the plants 
are in the infant stage. The true way to 
grow this plant is to give up a piece of 
ground to it and just do nothing but keep 
down weeds—any odd corner among low- 
growing shrubs or in the partial shade of 
summer-leafing trees where few flowering 
plants succeed will do. It does not matter 
how poor the ground may be, and it does 
not matter if it is permeated with tree- 





An- — 


roots, the Honesty will flourish almost or — 
quite as well as if growing under ap- © 


parently more favourable circumstances. 
It comes into bloom so early and is so effec- 
tive that it is indispensable where cut 
flowers are needed. Every year I have 
some growing at the foot of a Privet hedge. 


The plants actually have their roots — 
among those of the Privet, but the Honesty ~ 


is 8 feet high and well branched. Very 
few flowering plants would succeed or even 
live under such exceptionally unfavourable 
conditions. Well-developed specimens cut 
otf near the ground are fine for indoor 
decoration.—BYFLEET. 

An Air Garden.—In 1880 I used to grow 
a quantity of Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, 
and spring bedding plants at Knutsford. 





At the end of October I took them up, but — 


had not time to replant them. A very 
bad frost set in, and lasted till February. 
When the snow melted, I found all the 
plants as fresh as paint. All similar 
plants were killed in the market gardens 
near Manchester, and I think all over the 


country. In the autumn or spring I often 


throw plants on one side, generally on to 
the Grass. They nearly always root as 
well as they would in a border, and in- 
clude Geranium ibericum and G. grandi- 
florum, Asters of any kind, MHelian- 
thus, and Shasta Daisies. At the 
beginning of March this year ‘I dug 
up a -very large clump of Potentilla 
alba, and, having replanted as many 


pieces as I. wanted, threw the remainder - 


on to a path in the rock garden overgrown 


by Polygonum vaccinifolium and simi- | 


lar things. This place is in full sun all 
day, and intensely dry this season. The 


roots replanted flowered well, and then 


paused in order to make fresh growth. 


The piece thrown on one side flowered — 


even more freely, and continues to do so. 
It is more than a foot across, and there 


is not a particle .of soil on the roots. . 
Shortia galacifolia, which is a great suc- — 


cess here, was treated in a similar way 
about fifteen years ago. 


June, and threw it on to the roots of a 
dwarf Fir tree. Ever since it has lived 
on Fir needles.—H. CHARLES BUXTON, 
Ooed Derw. 


Having been a 
failure for some years, I pulled it up in 7 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FATSIA JAPONICA. 


Tus is known by several names, for, in 
addition to the one heading this note, it is 
sometimes called Aralia japonica and 
Aralia Sieboldi. F. japonica was intro- 
duced in 1838. It forms a large, wide- 
spreading bush at least 15 feet high, each 
branch being terminated by a head of 
handsome, dark, evergreen leaves which 
are fan-shaped, borne on long stalks, and 
each a foot or so across. In October and 
November large, erect, creamy-white 
panicles of flowers are produced, these be- 
ing sometimes followed by clusters of 
black, Ivy-like fruits. The contrast ¢be- 
tween the dark green foliage and white in- 
florescences is very striking. Though 
often grown as a greenhouse or room plant, 
it succeeds well out of doors in sheltered 


places in many parts of the country, while 
in many of our seaside resorts there are 
some very fine specimens. 





THH WISTARIAS. 
THe different species of Wistaria are 
among the most beautiful and useful 
woody climbers. They are quite hardy 


_-and rarely suffer even from late spring 


_ frosts, which lead to the undoing of so 


_ many otherwise first-rate flowering shrubs. 
~ They also thrive under very varied condi- 


tions and give the best results without any 
elaborate cultural care. Too rich soil is 
not an advantage, for, provided it is good 


- enough to ensure rapid growth for a few 


] 


"years, it is better afterwards if growth is 
checked naturally, for those plants that 
make very luxurious shoots are less free- 


_ flowering than where the branches are 


ae hd 
~~ 


i 
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_ Stunted. Moreover, those that grow freely 
_ require a lot of pruning to prevent them 


_ overwhelming their support and becoming 


r 


a tangle of long branches rather than a 


framework of stout shoots from which ap- 
pears a breastwork of short spur-like 
branches which produce the. maximum 
number of inflorescences with the mini- 
mum of growth. Old specimens, such as 
those suggested by the above remarks, will 
be familiar to most people. Too much 
training, manuring, pruning, and what not 
may well be done in the case of some of 
these vigorous climbers, and if the ground 
is good enough to establish the plants well, 
rather poor soil afterwards may have a 
beneficial rather than a harmful effect. 
Wistarias sometimes look very beautiful 
when allowed to grow over trees or large 
bushes in the open ground, and a fine effect 
is produced from such an association in 
the nursery of Mr. A. Waterer, of Knap 
Hill, Woking. In such a case pruning can 
be left almost entirely alone, but when 
plants are growing against houses or per- 
golas, or other supports where space is 





Fatsia japonica. 3 


limited, pruning has to be thought about. 
Pruning, however, should be so arranged 
as to make the plants form a series of flat 
spur-like branches standing away from the 
wall. Trailing shoots will then gradually 
lose vigour and in a few years be reduced 
to a minimum. This pruning may be 
carried out as soon as the flowers fade, and 
again towards the end of summer, at both 
times cutting the shoots back to within a 
few buds of the base. Rather light, well- 
drained, loamy soil is most suitable, 
although any good garden soil is usually 
good enough to give the plants a start. 
Propagation can be effected by means of 
seeds when obtainable, but more frequently 
by layers or by grafting shoots upon sec- 
tions of root, the work being done indoors 
in spring. 

W. CHINENSIS is the best known of all the 
Wistarias. It was introduced just over a 
century ago from N. China, and soon be- 
came popular in this country, for there are 
many specimens now covering considerable 
wall space that must have been planted in 








the early years of last century, for their 
gnarled and sometimes partially decayed 
stems are about 18 inches in diameter. It 
is a particularly vigorous plant, for its 
branches will reach the tops of the highest 
trees. So amenable is it, however, to cul- 
tural conditions that it may be so dwarfed 
and stunted as to form a dense, flat- 
branched bush a few feet high from which 
inflorescences are borne in such profusion 
as to hide the branches, and in that condi- 
tion it is grown in pots for greenhouse de- 
coration in spring. The long, bright green, 
pinnate leaves have a pleasing effect after 
the flowers are over. The mauve, very 
fragrant flowers are borne in racemes, each 
8 inches to a foot long, from mid-May on- 
wards for about three weeks. Later on 
a few racemes appear at intervals over a 
period of a couple of months. . In addition 
te the type there are several varieties. 
W. c. alba is very beautiful, but neither 


W. c. flore-pleno nor W. ¢. foliis variegatis 
has anything to commend them. 


W. MULTIJUGA is the next best known 
species, and is receiving considerable at- 
tention from owners of pergolas, for it is 
when growing over arches or other struc- 
tures from which the inflorescences can be 
seen from beneath that its full beauty is 
most noticeable. Of considerable vigour, 
it attains the same height as W. chinensis, 
and there is no material leaf. difference. 
The racemes are much longer, each usually 
being between 24 feet and 34 feet in 
length, the flowers fragrant and similar in 
colour to those of W. chinensis, but more 
thinly disposed, thus giving the in- 
florescence a peculiarly graceful character. 
Where no other means of cultivating this 
beautiful climber are at hand a very 
charming feature can be procured by erect- 
ing a series of poles in a circle to form 
arches or in some other fashion and con- 
necting them at a height of 10 feet or 12 
feet from the ground by loose chains, then 
training the plant over the poles and along 
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the chains. There is a white-flowered | tiffany, whereas in the open it often Red Currant blooms dropping.—I en- 


variety which” is also very 
although the racemes are shorter than 
those of the type. The variety rosea, with 
rose-coloured flowers, is less useful than 
either of the others. W. multijuga is a 
native of N..China. 


beautiful, 


W. BRACHYBOTRYS is a native of Japan, 
whence it was introduced to European 
gardens in 1830. It is not well known 
and is seen to less advantage than either 
of the previous species. The flowers are 
purplish in colour and borne in rather 
dense, short racemes, the largest being 
about 3 inches long. It grows at least 
‘15 feet high and has large, pinnate leaves 
zus in other speeies. 


W. FRUTESCENS is almost as vigorous as 
W. chinensis. It is a native of the south- 
eastern United States, and was introduced 
in 1724. ‘It is less attractive than W. 
chinensis, for neither does it flower so 
freely nor are the inflorescences so fine. 
The flowers are lilae-purple and the longest 
racemes are about 6 inches long. 


W. JAPONICA is a Japanese species intro- 
duced in 1878. The growth is not very 
strong, but the branches reach a height of 
12 feet or 15 feet. The racemes are usually 
each § inches or 9 inches long and the 
flowers rather small and white. At its 
best it is very beautiful, but less generally 


useful than either W. chinensis or W. 
multijuga. D: 





FRUIT. 


HNEMIPS OF THE PEACH AND 
NECTARINE. 
THE recent notes on the cultivation of the 
Peach and Nectarine outside are ‘interest- 
ing to older gardeners who had not, in the 
majority of cases, the advantage of glass 
structures and produced magnificent fruit 
on open walls in many parts of the coun- 
try. One great advantage of glass struc- 
tures, either heated or unheated, is un- 
doubtedly the ability to cope more easily 
and effectually with the many enemies to 
which these fruits are liable. Leaf-blister, 
for instance, the outcome of cold, cutting 
winds and the consequent stoppage of 
growth, is comparatively unknown under 
glass, and this same stoppage often enables 
green fly to get a firm hold. This pest out- 
side is often difficult to eradicate, whereas 
under glass an occasional fumigation 
keeps the trees quite clean. Agaiz cut- 
side, especially on old walls, red spider 
proves a deadly enemy unless measures are 
taken quite early in the season before the 
trees come into flower and on a bright, 
warm day when the insects are on the 
move every bit of wall and wood is 
thoroughly drenched with a strong insecti- 
cide. Inside, however, if the structure is 
cleansed before starting, care taken with 
the ventilation, and a fairly moist atmo- 
sphere maintained whenever permissible, 
there is not much trouble with the insidious 
enemy. Another enemy, in the shape of 
thrips, can also be successfully dealt with 
by fumigation, that is, if taken in time 
before the insects attain the mature stage. 
The ability to cope more successfully under 
glass than in the open early in the season 
with those enemies that cripple the.foliage 
is as much in evidence later when the fruit 
. isapproaching the ripening stage. The ear- 
wig is exceptionally dangerous, because, 
being migratory, one never knows when to 
expect the attack and its perforating 
powers for its size are so great that fruit 
is often tapped before one is aware. It is 
not dangerous inside, because there are 
few harbouring places. The wasp, too, 
can be kept out of houses with the aid of 


answer well. 


moist and cool. 


dressing of some stimulant. 
soot and wood ashes from a smother fire 
useful. 





damages a lot of fruit—H. B. S., Hard- 
wick, 


RASPBERRIES: SUMMER 
MANAGEMENT. 

Sremna Raspberries are among the most 
useful summer fruits every effort should 
be made to obtain the best possible results. 
On light, thin soils their summer treat- 
ment is of the utmost importance. Being 
surface-rooting they suffer quickly from 
lack of moisture, and every attention 
should be given to conserve this in the 
soil. 

A mulch of rotten manure, where it can 


be obtained, is of the utmost importance. | 


If this cannot be obtained, spent hotbeds 
Other things can be used if 
needful. Decayed leaves, Grass mowings, 
or rotten garden refuse keep the roots 
Spent hops are also good. 
3efore these are put on it is wise to give a 
IT have found 


Manure-water is excellent. Where 
nothing can be given, the surface should 


be very lightly stirred, this helping to re- 


tain the moisture. During the past two 
seasons I have allowed my fowls to rifn 


amongst the canes during the winter till 


early in April, when the soil is just 
loosened. I thin out all the small, useless 
canes that will not be wanted the next 
season. This allows the air to act on those 
that have to remain and assists the fruits 
to swell. I have seen growers shorten the 
young growths. This May answer where 
they are not supported. My 6 feet long 
canes fruit from the ground to the tips. 

J. Crook, 
bash 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peach leaf-blister.—I enclose specimens 
of Peach leaves, and should be glad to 
know: (1) Is this what is known as “ blis- 
ter blight? ’’ and (2) what can be done 
to prevent it spreading now? Is it too 





‘late to spray with copper sulphate and 
quicklime wash? 


Is there’ any other 
spray that would be beneficial Wow? I 
am picking off all affected leaves as they 
appear, but should like to prevent it 
spreading to those not yet showing signs 
Of it.-—Ks PS; , 

[(1) Yes, the leaves are infested with 
the well-known fungoid disease, com- 
monly known as ‘‘curl,’’ or ‘‘ Peach leaf- 
blister,’ the scientific mame _ being 
HPxoascus deformans. (2) The best thing 
to do now is to pick off and burn every 
infected leaf, and if any of the young 
shoots are infected cut them off also., 
In this case, cut the wood back to where 
the growth is healthy and free from 
disease. It is not too late to spray with 
Bordeaux mixture. Use this at what is 
termed summer strength—i.e., half the 
strength that is permissible when the 
wood is in a dormant state. The copper 
sulphate and quicklime wash you men- 
tion is the same thing. It is to be had 
ready for use, all that is necessary being 
to dilute with water to render it of the 
required strength. Next spring, or just 
before the. buds begin to show signs of 
vitality, spray with Woburn wash, not 
only the tree which is now affected with 
the disease, but all other Peach and Nec- 
tarine trees. This wash is also to be 
had from dealers in insecticides and gar- 
den sundries. Use according to direc- 
tions sent with it. You will find the 
disease will quickly disappear should the 
present warm weather continue, but if no 
remedial measures are taken to counter- 
act it, there will be another attack next 
spring. The colder and more ungenial 
the spring, the more virulent the attack.] 











close a, twig off a Red Currant tree of 
mine, dnd shall be much obliged if you 
can tell me the cause of the blossom 
perishing as it has done. This has hap- 
pened to this particular tree and five or 
six others every year for the past four, 
and it is only these trees which go like 
these. Several more which were pro- 
cured at the’ same time and place, and — 
were planted in the same garden in simi- — 
lar soil and aspect, bear well, and are ‘at 
present covered with fruit. Kvery year 
these trees blossom: well, but instead of 
forming fruit the flowers perish. To all 
appearance, the trees are in_ splendid 
health.—C. J. LANE. 

[The only thing to which we can attri- 
bute the falling of the fruit from the 
“ strigs ’’ or stalks, leaving the latter 
adhering to the wood, is that it is due to 
insect agency, and probably to the cater- 
pillars or maggots of the *‘ Currant shoot : 
and fruit moth,’’? which, after hatching 
out, would bring about the destruction 
of the fruit. The most puzzling thing of 
all is that the wood should be in such a 
robust, healthy condition, as one would 
have expected to find this more or less 
affected by the larva of the above-named 
moth. As there is an uncertainty in the 





‘matter, we can only advise clean cultiva- 


tion beneath the bushes right through the 
season, spraying in the winter after 
pruning with caustic alkali solution. 
Carefully watch the bushes during the _— 
next few weeks, and, should any shoots 
begin to flag and die away, “kindly for- 
ward two or three of them, when we will 
further investigate the matter for you.] 


Crab Apple leaves and blooms shrivel- 
ling.—Can you tell me to what pest the ac- 
companying shrivelled Siberian Crab 
Apple bloom is due and how to avert 
it in future? The tree was full of bloom, 
but in a short time every fruit-bud was 
destroyed.—ANNUAL SUBSORIBER, 

[The leaves of the Siberian Crab you 
send are badly infested with a fungoid 
disease, known as Apple scab (Kusicla- _ 
dium dendriticum), which usually appears 
on the young wood and leaves before it 
attacks the fruit. The leaves of this 
particular variety of Crab are very sus- 
ceptible to abtack, and we have known 
quite one half of them on a tree damaged 
to such an extent as to eventually drop, | 
and they had to be swept. up. All leaves — 
so shed by the tree should be burnt, to 
prevent the spores of the fungus spread- 
ing. The tree should at once be sprayed — 
with Bordeaux mixture at half strength, 
not only to arrest the disease, but to 
avoid risk of its spreading to Apple trees ~ 
in its vicinity. The spraying should be 
repeated two or three times, allowing ten 
days or a fortnight to elapse between 
each application. Next’ spring—i.e., 
when the buds are observed to be about 
to push, spray with Woburn wash or 
‘* Bordeaux ”’ at full strength. The bloom, 
we should say from its appearance, has 
been killed either by frost or the cold, 
cutting winds which have been so pre- 
valent this spring. ] 


Scalded Grapes.—I should be much 
obliged if you would advise me re the 
Grapes which I have in my charge, — 
samples of which I send you. As you 
will see, they are spotted, and I am ~ 
losing a good many berries. The varieties — 
are Madresfield Court and Muscat of - 
Alexandria. The house is a three-quarter — 
span, facing S.W. I have the glass— 
slightly shaded with Summer cloud. My 
treatment is as follows: I syringe house — 
and rods on sunny mornings about seven, — 
damp down house several tmes through . 
the day, and close house for the night at 
5.30, leaving top ventilator open 4 inch — 
for the night. I keep the temperature 
at 65 degs. by night and 70 degs. by day. 
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Of course, it runs up to 90 degs. or 100 
degs. on very sunny days. I have been 
careful not to ventilate too early on very 
bright mornings, and to open and shut 
down by degrees. —INEXPERIENCED, 


(The berries you send are scalded, en- 
tirely due to your being ‘‘ careful not to 
ventilate too early on very bright morn- 
_ ings.”’ The moisture rises during the night, 

when the temperature is low, and adheres 
to the berries, and if air is not admitted 
soon enough in the morning before the 
sun’s rays strike powerfully on the glass, 
scalding is almost sure to take place. It 
is a good plan to leave some air on all 
night at the top of the house, and to warm 
the pipes a little to keep the internal air 
of the vinery rather dry and in motion dur- 
ing the night. If this is done scalding 
rarely happens. Some varieties of Grapes 
are more liable to scalding than others, 
the worst in this respect being the two you 
mention and Lady Downe’s.] \ 





ERIE SRY 


A February gathe 
Apple blossom falling.—I have a New- 
ton Wonder Apple tree, the fruit blossom 
of which has failed to set properly, and 
falls at the slightest touch. I enclose a 
few of. the blossoms, and should be glad 
if you could tell me the cause of the 
‘trouble. A few of my trees were affected 
last year by blossom wilt, but this 
does not seem to me a_ case. of 
blossom wilt. We had slight frosts 
occasionally during March and. April, 
but. other trees around the Newton 
Wonder—e.g., Cox’s Orange and Wor- 
cester Pearmain—are bearing and de- 
veloping satisfactorily. The Newton 
Wonder had a good crop of fruit last year, 
as the other trees had. It has been planted 
nearly three years.—H. B., Devon. 

[The blossoms were in a very dried up 
condition when received, therefore we are 
unable to say definitely the reason why 
they have withered and dried, but from 
their appearance strongly suspect it to be 
due to Apple suckers (Psylla mali). These 
insects work an incalculable amount of 
mischief in some seasons by sucking away 


TUNG. 


the juices of the stalks of the flower-buds 
both before and when the blossoms are 
expanded, and causing their death. If 
carefully examined the insects are to be 
found secreted in the. flower-trusses during 
‘April and May, which is the time when 
remedial measures should be taken to 
eradicate them. Unfortunately, winter 
washes or sprayings are of no avail. It is 
not until the end of March or beginning of 
April that the eggs laid by the female in- 
seets in the previous autumn begin to 
hatch out. The sprayings alluded to have 
no effect on the eggs, consequently it is 
only after suckers are found to be present 
that the pest can be dealt with. The best 
remedy is nicotine in some form or other 
applied in the form of a spray. This can 
be had from makers of insecticides or 
dealers in. garden sundries. When order- 


ing the nicotine state the purpose you re- 
quire it for.] 
Early Peach-house. — Hxamine 


the 
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Tenby Daffodils, early Scillas, 


border, and if it is found that it will not 
remain sufficiently moist until all the crop 
has ripened it should be well watered and 
then mulched. Syringing and damping 
down must be gradually dispensed with as 
the fruits ripen, and admit plenty of air 
on bright, warm days to ensure high 
flavour and finish. A little air should be 
left on at the top of the house the night 
through. Look thé trees over each morn- 
ing. All the fruits that. are ripe will yield 
to a gentle pull when grasped by the hand. 
Place them in flat baskets lined with 
cotton wool and transfer to the fruit-room, 
from where they can be taken and used 
as required. If the fruits have to be 
forwarded by rail or post they should be 
pened before they are quite ripe.— 





Bush fruit: Manure-water for.—Those 
who visit gardens must. have often been 
impressed with the starved condition 
many of the fruit bushes are in. A day or 
two ago an owner of a large garden re- 
marked to me how small his Gooseberries 
are compared to a few years ago, Nothing 





and pink 


pays better for feeding than bush fruit, 
especially in these days when all garden 
produce is of the utmost value. I am 
aware everyone cannot obtain good rotten 
manure to mulch the bushes with, but there 
are many other ways of assisting the trees 
during the growing season. Any kind of 
animal manure may be used, washing its 
goodness down to the roots by watering it. 
Failing this, Grass mowings from lawns, 
rotten leaves, or any garden refuse that 
will rot are useful. When these cannot be 
had much may be done by feeding with 
liquid manure made from house slops or 
fowl droppings, to which some soot or lime 
may be added. I have some Gooseberry 
bushes between Pear-trees. These have 
been given liquid manure made from the 
above, and there is now a heavy crop of 
fruit on them.—J. C. I’. C, 

Bush fruits are, so far, promising. 
After the huge crops borne by Goose- 
berries last year, some misgivings were 











Lungwort. 


felt as to what might happen in the course 
of the present spring. Up till now, it 
would appear that the yield will be equally 
as heavy, but much depends upon the 
weather of the next week or two. Foliage 
is rapidly clothing the bushes, and this 
will reduce the danger from frost to which 
the embryo fruits are exposed. Black 
Currants, Red Currants, and White Cur- 
rants haye flowered well. Growth is 
rather slow in the case of Strawberries, 
and some artificial manure has been hoed 
into the soil between the lines to give the 
roots a fillip.—B. K. 


Damsons.—Damsons, like other stone 
fruits, are full of blossoms. Some of 
these trees are of great age and size, and 
are liable to suffer from east winds, which, 
somehow, always seem to be prevalent 
when these trees are in flower. This has 
been, as usual, the case during the pre- 
sent season; but, fortunately, there has 
been no rain with the wind. Such a com- 
bination usually upsets our hopes of -a 

00d Damson crop; but as rain has been 
eokinte there is, at least, the chance of a 
satisfactory yield.—W. McG, 
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AN AMERICAN ON FLAVOUR IN 
APPLES. 


For years I have tried in the public Press 
to urge the supreme importance of flavour 
in Apples upon the consumer, the dealer, 
and the grower of this fruit. Beginning 
with the consumer, my effort was to con- 
vince him that he did not really know what 
a good Apple was; the average buyer, I 
mean, The business man would stop at his 
grocer’s on his way to business and order 
a peck or more of Apples to be sent to his 
home. He had a general idea that Apples 
were Apples and a healthful fruit to be 
used in the cuiSine, but very little know- 
ledge of any distinctive quality in the 
different varieties. If he stopped to look 
at the grocer’s stock at all he would be 
very likely to be attracted by the brilliant 
colouring of some flavourless Apple, like 
the Ben Davis, perhaps. The fruits would 
look well in the family fruit-dish, if used 
in that way, or answer every purpose in 
the kitchen. It seems to me that people 
now want better Apples than they did in 
past years, and also that they know what 
the better Apple is. All this Apple lore 
that has appeared in Z'he Garden of late 
confirms this opinion, though I fear it is 
not quite safe to assume even yet that in 
the future the palate will preside over the 
eye in the selection of Apples. 

What constitutes a good Apple? What 
special qualities must it possess in order 
to excel? It seems to me that many of 
these qualities are too delicate for any 
scientific analysis. My own list of the 
best Apples in this country to-day is a 
short one. Some of these are, perhaps, 
unknown over the water, as many native 
’ sorts there are unknown here. I would 
include the Newtown, Spitzenberg, Jona- 
than, Rhode Island Greening, Mother, and 
Grimes’ Golden; and of this last-named 
sort I desire to speak with some detail, not 
only because of its supreme quality, but 
also because of its great productiveness 
with me. It originated on the farm of 
Thomas Grimes in West Virginia early in 
the nineteenth century. It was afterwards 
disseminated to some extent in the South 
and West and other scattered - sections, 
mainly for home use or private orchards, 
because of its excellent quality. So we 
will call it a foundling waif in Dame 
Nature’s garden. The tree is vigorous and 
productive, giving me large annual crops 
from a young tree. The wood is dark red- 
dish-brown. Downing calls it Grimes’ 
Golden Pippin; later it became Grimes’ 
Golden, which I consider very appropriate, 
although our National Pomological Society, 
in its recent economic nomenclature, calls 
it Grimes’. The fruit isa beautiful yellow 
in colour when properly matured, rich and 
delicious in flavour, with an aroma unlike 
that of any other sort. It is an excellent 
keeper, roundish oblate, slightly conical, 
stalk rather short and set in a deep cavity, 
which is often russeted.—H. HENDRICKS, 
Kingston, New York, in The Garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

How to cook a Cabbage.—Take off any 
withered outside leaves, divide the Cabbage 
into four, cut off the stalk, wash well in 
salted water to remove dirt and grubs. 
Shred coarsely or cut into eight. Place in 
an earthen casserole for choice, with 1 gill 
of water and 1 oz. of fat to one medium- 
sized Cabbage. Cover and cook quite 
gently, stirring now and then until tender. 
Serve very hot in the casserole. Having 
ceased to boil Cabbage and learned to cook 
it in this fashion go further and introduce 
to your household ‘*‘ Cabbage and Savoury 
Rice,’ ‘‘ Potato and Cabbage Soufilé,’’ 
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‘“Cabbage Rissoles,’’ ‘‘ Stuffed Cabbage,”’ 
‘*Hot-Pot of Cabbage, Potatoes, and 
Onion,’ ‘‘ Poached Hggs on Cabbage 
Purée,’’? for indeed when worthily cooked 
the Cabbage will become an institution of 
which we may be proud.—Daily Mail. 

Beet as a vegetable.—A few recipes as 
to the most acceptable way of cooking Beet 
to be eaten as a vegetable would be ac- 
ceptable, for now that we have been 
favoured with a soaking rain the roots of 
the round type, of which Crimson Globe is 
an example, will develop quickly, and an 
occasional dish is welcome. One is more 
accustomed to haye this vegetable in the 
salad-bow] than eaten in the ordinary way, 
hot with meat or pudding, and in this case, 
if just plain without accessories it is not 
yery acceptable. The knowledge as to 
how to serve it in the latter way to the 
best advantage is all the more necessary 
with the small, round forms available, be- 
cause these are much more easily cooked, 
and, in the case of the Crimson Globe type, 
quite as good in quality as the best of the 
long varieties. Beet seed does not always 
germinate well, but this year it came up 
freely, and the plants are coming away 
strongly.—H. B. S., Hardwick. 

Sweet Corn and its gathering.—Dr. 
Guillemard writes on this in the Morning 
Post :— 

First of all, with regard to when the. 
cobs should be picked. This needs a 
certain amount of practice, because if 
the cobs are too old they are not worth 
eating. It is not a bad plan to strip 
away a bit of the husk at the top to in- 
spect them, so as to be able to cover it 
up again if not ready, otherwise the 
birds soon rifle it. The corns on the 
cob should be well plumped out, but 
should not be yellow. Do not cut the 
cobs off; twist them off. In cooking, 
first strip the husk off, then place in 
the saucepan, in boiling water, with a 
little salt in. No soda should be used, 
and the lid must be kept on. Half an 
hour is about the right time to allow, 

but if they are.rather old they need a 
little longer. 

Cood Apples.—Those who like sweet 
Apples will find any of the following of all- 
round excellence, and it is difficult to de- 
cide which to reject in planting, but I 
think I should put Court Pendu Plat first 
because of long keeping and general ex- 
cellence. The others run it close, viz., 
Mannington Pearmain, Mabbot’s Pear- 


main, Duke of Devonshire, Rosemary 
Russet, Claygate Pearmain, Brownlee’s 
Russet, and Boston Russet. These are 


some that I have recently been eating, and 
I like them all. They would all be better, 
however, if they had more of the flavour 
that we associate with Cox’s Orange, 
Ribston, and King’s Acre Pippin. I re- 
commend them strongly for eating or cook- 
ing. Any of them crossed with any of the 
three Apples last named should produce 
new Apples of a most desirable type. With 
so many fine, sweet Apples there is no need 
to grow Crabs. Court Pendu Plat is a 
very beautiful Apple, reminiscent of Blen- 
heim in colour, but smaller—W. J. 
FARMER, : 
Buttered Rice with boiled eggs.—Put 
three pints of water into a saucepan with 
a small handful of salt and bring to the 
boil. Have ready one teacupful of Rice 
(well washed), which throw into the fast- 
boiling water and boil for exactly twenty 
minutes; give a stir to keep it free from 
settling. Strain through a strainer and 
pour off as much water as possible and 
throw the Rice on to a cloth to take off the 
water. Put into the pana two-ounce piece 
of butter or any good fat, melt it, put in 
the prepared Rice, and stir up with a fork 
until it is nicely flavoured with the fat; 


- 
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season with pepper and salt if required, — 
Boil as many eggs as are required for each 
person (soft or hard), shell them and put 
on the buttered, Rice, allow them to heat 
thoroughly, and serve. Any nicely-pre- 
pared vegetables can be eaten with this 
dish of Rice. The water off the Rice can 
be used as a Rice drink with dry toast or 
as soup. Poached eggs can be used if pre- 
ferred.—Country Life. 


Two food essentials.—Professor van 
Calear, of Leyden University, in a lecture 
to the Dutch Society of Natural Science 
advised attention to the quality rather 
than the quantity of food. Said he :— 

‘Do not reckon by calories, but see 
that you have well-balanced food. Two 
great essentials in food are fats and 
vegetable salts. Unless we have fat 
much of the albumen which we eat 
cannot be assimilated. It is well that 
fats should be taken in their natural - 
condition and preference given to those 
ewhich have a low melting point. With- 
out salts healthy life cannot be main- 
tained. From the physiological as well 
as from the social-economic standpoint, 
these salts are of the greatest value 
when obtained in the form of green 
vegetables. Wholemeal bread should 
also be freely used in districts where 
green vegetables are not procurable, as 
it contains more salts than white 
bread.’’ 


Cooking the Chick Pea.—I have just 
read in GARDENING of April 13th a note 
from a correspondent re the Chick Pea or 
Garbanzo of Spain. He asks whether 
some reader who knows Spain could give 
a recipe for cooking it. This Chick Pea is 
also much used in Italy and the south of 
France, and there it is made into a soup. 
The Peas are first soaked for a night in 
soft water with a piece of charcoal in it 
or a pinch of bicarbonate of soda. Then 
the next day the Peas are put into cold 
water, allowing a plateful for each person, 
together with four or five tablespoonfuls ~ 
of olive oil and a large handful of chopped 
Spinach or Seakale Beet, the whole to be 
simmered gently for quite three hours. If 
the water boils away add more boiling 
water, and also add salt an hour before 
serving. When the soup is ready pieces of 
neatly-cut bread are put into the tureen 
and. the soup poured over. I have eaten 
this since I was a child, and for a long 
while had the Peas both from Spain and 
Italy sent to me by friends, but I have not 
been able to get them since the war began. 
I wonder whether your correspondent 
could tell me where I can now procure 
them. The Chick Pea grows quite well in 
Hngland as a green crop.—Mrs. Dawson, 
Cobham, Surrey. 


Mangos in Jamaica.—My first Mango 
came in a day or two ago, as cheering a 
sign as a first swallow. They will go on 
till the end of August, and the whole popu- 
lation will live in great measure upon 
them. ‘‘ Not a bellyache in a bushel of 
them,’’ as an old rustic at home said of his 
good, sweet Apple in his own garden. 
Ripe Bananas are very plentiful now, six 
for 11d., and most of them are so big that 
I use only half a one at a time. These 
monsters, though, are never so good as the 
more moderate-sized ones.—J. 

Braised Barley.—Six ounces of Barley, 
one and a half ounces of butter, one small 
Onion, two ounces of Parmesan or Cheddar 
cheese, one pint of stock or bottled soup, 
pepper and salt. Wash the Barley, chop 
the Onion and fry it until slightly brown; 
then add the Barley and fry a little; add 
stock and cook until the Barley is tender. 
Add the cheese just before dishing up; also 
Allspice or Mushrooms to taste. Time re- 
quired, one hour.—Country Life. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


’ —_ 


USES OF THR GREAT INDIAN 
ROCKFOILS. 


THeEsE distinct hardy plants are very help- 
ful in the open-air garden, though they do 
not always fit into the flower-bed or 
border. As margins to bold bands of 
shrubbery they are helpful, and the foliage 
often good in colour, while some are hand- 
some in bloom. They also have some value 
as weed-resisters, their vigour and large 


foliage smothering the weeds. In the pic- 
ture they are used to flank the steps lead- 
ing from the Heath garden. W. 


LILIES AND SHRUBS, GROUPING. 


[TREAD the article by ‘“E. H. J.’’ on Lilies in 
GARDENING with much interest. What I 
especially want to know is how to inter- 
aes # _Azaleas, Hydrangeas, etc., with 
the Lilies. Do you plant the shrubs in 
clumps and the Lilies in clumps? Could 
oe also tell me how far apart they should 

planted to the best advantage? In 
1913 I started a Lily bed, planting Azaleas 
4 feet apart, and about 400 Lilies 6 inches 


apart among them. In 1914 all did fairly 
well. When home on leave last July, I 
was disappointed to find that (except for 
some thriving L. croceum, L. Hansoni, 
L. Martagon album, and L. umbellatum) 
the rest had disappeared. The Azaleas 
were also dead or in a moribund condition. 
My wife told me that this misfortune was 
owing to the Lilies sprawling over them. 
The soil is a strong clay loam, and more 
or less in shade. I planted the Lilies 
myself, each bulb enclosed in sand and on 
a small inverted pot for drainage; also a 
bucket full of leaf-mould, ashes, and peat 


® 





Great Indian Rockfoil by garden steps. 


for each plant.—R. Haynn, It, 157th 
Labour Company, B.E.F., France, 

[The method ‘of grouping preferred, 
whether of flowering shrub, Fern, or other 
plant, is that of planting either irregu- 
larly as isolated examples, at such a dis- 
tance asunder as to ensure an easy disposal 
of the branches and room for subsequent 
development for a few years ahead, with a 
thin distribution of the Lilies either singly 
or in twos or threes, the bulbs set a foot or 
so apart each way. ‘Treated thus, the 
ground area of the Lilies is screened from 
direct sun-heat, and no _ gullies—which 
would be inseparable from the method 


shown in the sketches submitted—would 
appear between shrubs from any point of 
view. The method of grouping, however, 
is a detail. Much more hinges on soil, 
drainage, and the kinds of Lilies selected. 
As in your case the Azaleas as well as the 
Lilies have failed, I should attribute the 
failure to the soil, *‘ strong clay loam,’’ and 
probably also lack of drainage. Beyond 
the addition of a little leaf-mould and peat 
fo each plant the bed does not appear to 
have been specially prepared, though soil 
and drainage are vital to success. More- 


over, “strong clay loam’? would be un- 
suited to both Azaleas and Lilies, though 
loam of a good holding character mixed 
with a like bulk of. leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand may do quite well for both. With 
good drainage, a soil depth of 2 feet at 
least of the mixture named, and good bulbs 
for planting, there need not be many 
failures if the planting were completed by 
early autumn. In any case the dual 
failure of Azaleas and Lilies could not 
consistently be traced to the latter 
‘‘ sprawling over’’ the former, since the 
sprawling of the Lilies could not adversely 
affect those plants or bring about their un- 
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doing. 
with the soil, drainage, and bulbs. 


further. 
however, is not large —E. H. Jenxins.] 





HARDY FLOWER NOTHS. 
T’wo USEFUL Darropits.—There is no more 
useful member of the Narcissus family 
than N. Horsfieldi. It is so easily pleased 
in the nagitter of soil, and does not need the 
frequent transplanting that is necessary in 
the case of such ‘kinds as the Tenby and 
N. princeps. The value of -this kind for 
cutting is well known, the flowers being 
so bold and effective. N. albicans and N. 
grandis are, however, equally good; in 
fact, I consider that the former is the 
finest of the three. But in my experience 
it demands better treatment, and should 
be transplanted every third year. It is a 
fine Daffodil in its highest form, the 
flowers possessing more refinement than 
those of N. Horsfieldi. N. grandis is a 
sturdy-growing kind of a good constitu- 
tion, and should be made more of by those 
who need bulbous plants for growing 
undey trees or naturalising in the Grass, 
These two varieties come on the heels of 


N. Horsfieldi, and should, therefore, be. 


grown by those who need. a continuous 
supply of cut bloom. J fancy that they 
have been rather neglected by amateurs, 
although I know that N. grandis is much 
in favour with market growers. Trans 
quite evident that N. Horsfieldi must be 
descended from one of the above varie- 
ties. It may have been a cross between 
them. It may be remembered that it was 
distributed with the Empress, and was 
supposed to have come from the same pod 
of seed. | N. Empress certainly comes 
nearer N. albicans than does N. Hors- 
fieldi, both in appearance and in time of 
flowering, and with me is not nearly so 
robust, and increases very — slowly, 
whereas N. Horsfieldi increases very fast. 

PRIMULA WINTERI.—I saw this for the 
first time at Wisley, and -was charmed 
with its delicate and refined beauty. It 
was in bloom in the middle of December, 
and was fresh and bright in March. Shel- 
tered by an overhanging hedge in the rock 
garden, it showed no trace of having 
passed through the vicissitudes of an 
Wnglish winter. Hardy plants that 
bloom through the winter are only too 
rare, and those that’ do so should-be 
cherished. It would seem that this 
Primula is destined to take high rank 
among hardy flowers, and I should not 
be surprised if, like other members of the 
family, it gives birth in time to a race of 
beautiful varieties. 

RANUNCULUS SPECIOSUS PLENUS is a very 
useful and showy plant. The large, bright 
yellow flowers are freely produced, and 
when a dozen or more plants are grouped 
together quite a striking effect is created. 
It is of very easy culture, but, like many 
members of the family, loves moisture. I 
should think it would make a good water- 
side plant. It is compact of growth, does 
not run up high, and the blooms stand 
out well from the foliage. This Ranun- 
culus is a very satisfactory hardy plant, 
and I consider it to be one of the best of 
the family. 


CORONILLA VARIA should never be put 
where there is any chance of its coming 
into contact with other things. This 
plant possesses powers of destruction 
which render it very dangerous in the 
hardy flower border. In my case, it 
travelled through an old Box edging and 
choked several Gooseberry bushes. I had 
as much difficulty in getting rid of it as 
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There is a deeper cause, and it lies 
Had 
you given the names of the Lilies which 
have failed we might have helped you 
The number of suitable kinds, 


I should have with any noxious weed, the 
field Hquisetum or Cat’s-tail, as it is called 
here, excepted, and this is, I believe, the 
only thing that this Coronilla is not 
capable of killing. It is only fit for an 
isolated spot, where it cannot come into 
contact with other things, or for the 
woodland or wild garden, where it ap- 
pears to be able to hold its own against 
any of the dwarfer-habited forms of native 
vegetation. I once planted it in an old 
hedgerow, and it was quite at home, and 
was spreading freely, but the hedgerow 
was grubbed. 


VARIEGATED Swerer DareHNE-I am in- 
clined to think that this variegated form 
is more free and more enduring than the 
type. Some years ago I saw a fine speci- 


men in a neighbouring garden. It was 
growing in very light soil on a south 


border under a wall, where it must have 


been very hot and extremely dry at times’ 


in the growing season. I do not think 
that the typical form would have 
flourished under those conditions. I am 
sure that readers of GARDENING generally 
would like to grow this Daphne, not only 
on account of its quiet beauty, but also 
for the sake of the delicious perfume the 
flowers exhale. Unfortunately, it is 
capricious, growing in some soils with the 
utmost freedom, but too frequently abso- 
lutely refusing to make any growth. If 
the variegated form is really more reli- 
able and accommodating, it is a fact 
worth knowing. If there is any differ- 
ence, it can be easily seen by planting 
both forms together. According to what 
has appeared in this paper lately, there 
is evidence in favour of the variegated 
form. 


ANEMONE INTERMEDIA.—'‘his Anemone, 
which is very closely allied to the Wood 
Anemone, would almost appear to be a 
variety of A. ranunculoides. With me it 
was this year the first of the spring- 
flowering Anemones to bloom, and_ is, 
therefore, of some value. The flowers 
are rather paler than those of A. ranun- 
culoides, and the leaves are more finely 
divided. It appears to be rather scarce. 
I have never seen it mentioned.—J. 
CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES... 


Savory-like Speedwell (Veronica saturei- 
oides) is an easily-grown and rather pretty 
plant whose flowering this year began in 
late April. Prostrate-habited, the creep- 
ing stems rooting as they go into any bit of 
cool soil are furnished with small, round- 
ish, glossy leaves, presently producing 
many little spikes of violet-blue flowers 
each with a tiny white base. The blue is 
quite distinct, and if, after the manner of 
some Speedwells, the flowers are not of 
long duration, the plant is worth attention 
because of its early coming. On a level 
bit of rockwork where the soil is good and 
cool it-forms a pretty carpet. More sug- 
gestive is it, perhaps, when it gets away a 
little, garnishing in its own way the minia- 
ture gullies between rocks, which, if not 
studiously arranged by.the rock builder, 
are by no means infrequent. Then it is 
that plants like the above afford the gar- 
dener object lessons whose ‘value can 
hardly be overestimated. It comes from 
Dalmatia.—H. H..J. 


Bedding out.—This should be com- 
menced.in earnest now, getting out the 
hardiest of the subjects first and setting 
them into place as the work proceeds with 
a good soaking of water. Special care 
should be bestowed on the lifting of Cal- 
ceolarias, as these do little good if the 
roots have not good balls of soil attached. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


CLUB-ROOT. 
CLUB-ROOT Causes serious damage to Cab- 
bages, Savoys, Cauliflowers, Broccoli, 


Turnips, and other plants of the Cabbage 
tribe. In its later stages the disease is 
easily recognised, for when the diseased 
plants which have failed to grow and 
mature properly are pulléd up the roots 
are seen to be swollen in large, irregular 
lumps. The seriousness of the disease 
is due to the fact that in its early stages 
it often escapes notice. If seedlings are 
purchased, a careful inspection should be 


made of the roots before they are planted. 


It is no less important to make sure that 
the seed-bed in which the plants of the 
Cabbage tribe are raised is free from 
the disease. The commonest way in 
which the disease is spread is by moving 
plants from infected soil into fresh, un- 
infected soil. 

The parasite which causes the disease 
is invisible to the naked eye, and is cap- 
able of lying like a dormant seed in the 
soil, and of resuming later on its activity 
and penetrating to the delicate hairs on 
the roots of young Cabbage plants. 

The disease is almost invariably pre- 
sent in soil, especially poor soil of an 


acid nature; therefore, before planting © 


Cabbages or similar crops the soil should 
be tested. This is easily done by means 
of blue litmus paper,,a supply of which 
may be purchased from any chemist for 
2d. If a leaf of the blue litmus paper 
pressed against a moist sample of the soil 
to be tested and left for half-hour be- 
comes red, the soil is acid, and should 
be limed or chalked thoroughly before 
Cabbage crops are planted in it. For 
light soils powdered chalk or limestone 
should be used at the rate of from 28 Ibs. 
to 56 lbs. to the square rod. It may be 
dug in at any time. If the soil is a stiff 
clay, fresh slacked lime should be used 
at- the rate of 28 lbs. to the square rod. 
It should be bought as quicklime (un- 
slacked lime), spread in heaps on the 
soll, covered with a little earth, and 
allowed to stand for about a fortnight, 
and then spread evenly and dug in. Need- 
less to say, the lime should not be allowed 
to come into contact with the roots of 
living plants, nor should it be dug in so 
as to come into contact with manure. If 
the disease is known to be present in the 
soil, no plants of the Cabbage tribe should 
be planted in the ground until the soil 
has been treated with quicklime. This 
treatment is best carried out in the 
autumn, and, in any case, two or three 
weeks must elapse between the time of 


applying the lime and planting the crop. ; 


Care should be taken when using the 
quicklime to protect the face, hands, and 
clothes. Spreading should be done on a 


still day, and at the rate of 1 Ib. to the - 


square yard. The quicklime should be 
dug in immediately after it has bee 
spread. , 
Where small numbers. of; seedlings are 
to be raised, and the soil of the garden 
or allotment is known to be affected, the 
seed should be sown in soil sterilised by 
heating or by treatment with quicklime. 


The minute spores or seeds of the parasite 


are often carried on the roots of diseased 
plants to the compost heap, and they in- 
fect the soil of the heap, and are carried 
back with the compost to the vegetable 
plot. Again, diseased plants are often 
left lying on the ground, and the spores 
which they contain are carried back into 
the soil. 

Should one or two plants show by their 
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failure to thrive that there is something | 


wrong with them, they should be pulled 
up and burned. N . 
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toes, and other crops have been cleared off. 
_ They may also be grown to precede a crop. 


the edges of paths, while Lettuces are very 


“ment holder should extend his crop of 
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dence the Pea would grow rapidly; and, if 
the right variety were selected, would 
dominate the Potato and produce a useful 
crop without in any way interfering with 
the growth of the Potato plant or .the 
general tillage operations necessary for its 
successful cultivation. As there seemed to 
be some possibility of introducing a useful 
type of crop association in Hngland, experi- 
ments were accordingly made at various 
centres. The varieties of Peas used were 
Little Marvel, Pilot, and Thomas Laxton; 
a single Pea was inserted at the side of 
each Potato plant as soon as its position in 
the row could be defined. The trials were 
carried out at the following centres :—The 
Allotments, West Ealing; Plas Newydd 
Gardens, Anglesey; Rudgwick Fruit Farm, 
Sussex; Cottage Gardens, Buck’s Green, 
Sussex; and Swanley Horticultural Col- 
lege. In every case Mr. Berry reports that 
the combination of Peas and Potatoes was 
a failure. The Potato haulm suppressed 
the Peas, few or no pods were formed, and 
where a few did form scarcely a single pod 
contained any seeds. In one case where 
the Peas were put into the drill along with 
the seed Potatoes the result was equally 
disappointing. 

Last year some allotment holders tried 
growing Broad Beans and Potatoes to- 
gether by sowing the Beans along the rows 
at intervals of a yard, but in all the cases 
that came under the writer’s notice the 
Beans were very poor, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the Potatoes would have 
been better without their companion crops. 
At all events, the allotment workers in 
question are not convinced that there is 
any advantage in growing these two crops 
together, and they are giving up the idea 
of doing so this year. Instances of suc- 
cessful intereropping, in addition to those 
already mentioned, are :— 

Spinach (Round-leaved) between Peas 
and Broad Beans. Sow in March and 
April. 

Radishes (Turnip-rooted and French 
Breakfast) |between Dwarf Beans, Par- 
snips, Broad Beans, and Peas. Sow from 
March till May. 

Lettuce (Cabbage) between Shallots and 
Dwart Beans. Sow in March and April. 
Cos Lettuce between Leeks. Sow in May 
and June. 

Broecoli, Kale, and Brussels Sprouts be- 
tween early Potatoes. Sow in March and 
early April, 

Turnips Harly Milan and Snowball 
grown as a catch crop before Runner 
Beans or Tomatoes. Sow in February and 
March. Also to follow Potatoes. Sow in 
September. Harly Milan is the earlier of 
the two, but should only be sown in small 
quantities, as it is fit for use but for a 
short time. 

Carrots—Harly Nantes, Harly.Gem, and 
Harly Horn. Sow in June and July to 
follow early Peas and Potatoes, after 
dressing with wood-ashes. 


VEGETABLES. 


CATCH CROPS AND INTERCROPPING. 


CatcH crops.—Quick-growing crops like 
Lettuce, Turnips, Spinach, Short Horn 
Carrots and Radishes, all of which may be 
cut or pulled in a few weeks from the time 
of sowing or planting, may be grown as 
eatch crops. They are, for instance, very 
useful for sowing as soon as Peas, Pota- 


Suppose, for instance, that a sunny site 
has been reserved for Runner Beans or 
outdoor Tomatoes, it is quite possible to 
sow and lift an early crop of Snowball or 
Harly Milan Turnips before the Beans or 
Tomatoes come into bearing. The Turnips 
will not be large—no larger, perhaps, than 
billiard balls—but they are tender and 
none the worse for being small. Catch 
crops are also very useful for growing by 


well suited for growing along the sides of 
Celery trenches in late summer. 


INTERCROPPING is worthy of careful at- 
tention if we are to get the largest possible 
production from our gardens. But it is 
necessary to utter a note of warning. The 
greatest mistake that can be made in the 
kitchen garden is overcrowding. Many 
beginners try to grow six plants where 
there is only room for one, and if inter- 
cropping means overcrowding, then give 
up intercropping. Perhaps the best known 
instance of ‘intercropping is that of grow- 
ing winter Greens between Potatoes. With 
early Potatoes planted in rows at least 
2 feet 6 inches apart it is a good plan to 
plant winter Greens, such as Brussels 
Sprouts, Broccoli, and Kale, between the 
rows after the Potatoes are earthed up. 
The Potatoes are lifted in July and the 
Greens have a fair chance for development. 
The Royal Horticultural Society recom- 
mends intercropping maincrop ° Potatoes 
with Broccoli and Kale. In nine cases out 
of ten, when this is attempted the Greens 
ure overcrowded and smothered by the 
vigorous haulm of the Potatoes. It is a 
far better plan to clear the Potatoes, say 
in October, and to turn the ground up 
rough for the winter. Where intercropping 
has not been followed with early or second- 
early Potatoes the ground may, as soon as 
the Potatoes are cleared, be planted with 
Coleworts, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Kale, or it may be sown with 
Turnips, Lettuces, or Perpetual Spinach. 


CULTIVATION OF PEAS WITH POTATOES.— 
In a recent appeal to allotment holders, 
Sir Arthur Lee writes:—‘‘ Every allot- 


Beans and Peas, and I would suggest that 
intercropping Potatoes with Broad Beans 
be largely practised. Potatoes will not 
lose, but rather gain, from the presence of 
their bed companion.’ If it is true that 
Potatoes will gain by intercropping with 
Broad Beans, Peas, or any other legu- 
minous crop, then by all means let us 
adopt the practice as widely as possible, 
but first of all let us examine the experi- 
ences of others. Last year Mr. G. P. Berry, 
General Inspector of Horticulture to the 
Board of Agriculture, carried out a series 
of experiments to test the growing of Pota- 
toes with Peas or Beans. The experiments 
were conducted as the result of expert evi- 
dence on Belgian methods of catch 
cropping and intercropping given before 
the Cultivations Sub-Committee of the 
Technical Division of the Board. The ex- 
perts who were examined recommended, 
among other crop associations, the cultiva- 
tion of Peas with Potatoes by planting a 
single seed at the side or in the centre of 
each Potato plant. According to the evi- 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Broad Beans.—Pinch out the tops of 
these, immediately sufficient flowers show 
for a good crop, and support the growths 
by driving in a few stakes each side of the 
rows and stretching strings along them. 
Should black aphis appear, as they are 
almost sure to do, especially on the later 
crops, thoroughly syringe with soft soap 
and water mixed—a sure and safe remedy. 
One or two more sowings of Broad 
Windsor may still be made. These will do 
much better, especially on dry, shallow 
soils, if trenches are prepared, filling these 
nearly full with half-decayed farmyard 
manure, and adding sufficient soil to give 
the seeds a start. ‘They will require to be 
well watered should the weather be very 
dry.—I’. W. G. ; 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 
IN BLoom May 28ru.—Olemutis (in 


variety), Wistarias, Honeysuckles, Lilacs 


(in variety), Laburnums, single and 
double Thorns, Pyrus Malus (in variety), 
Prunus (in variety), Ribes (in variety), 


Japanese Cherries, Berberis (in great 


variety), Weigelas, Staphylea colchica, 
Magnolias (in variety), Choisya ternata, 
Deutzias (in variety), Kerria japonica, 
Oydonias (in variety), Halesia tetraptera 
(Snowdrop tree), Viburnums (in great 
variety), Spirwas, Daphnes (in variety), 
Andromedas (in variety), Azaleas (in 
variety), Rhododendrons (in variety), 
Daphniphyllum 
macropodum,  Phillyrea  Vilmoriniana, 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, G. sulphurea, 
Veronica Hulkeana, Solanum crispum, 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides (climbing 
Hydrangea), Coronilla Hmerus, OW 
glauca, Polygonum baldschuanicum, Oaly- 
canthus floridus, Sweet Bay, Olearia mac- 
rodonta, Jasminum ~primulinum, Per- 
nettyas (in variety), Leiophyllum buai- 
folium, Rosemary (in variety), Coto- 
neasters, Hricas (in variety), Oytisus (in 
variety), Oistus (in variety), Senecio 
Greyi, Gaultheria Shallon, Rubus deli- 
ciosus, Rk. nutkanus, Climbing loses 
(species and varieties), Lupins (im 
variety), Dicentra spectabilis, Solomon’s 
Seal, Doronicums (in variety), Anchusas 
(in variety), Delphiniums (in variety), 
Arnebia echioides, Geums (in variety), 
Nepeta Mussini, Heucheras (in variety), 
Lily-of-the-Valley, Polyanthus (in much 
variety), Forget-me-not (in many shades 
of colour), Tufted Pansies (in variety), 
East Lothian Stocks, May-flowering 
Tulips (in variety), Grape Hyacinths (im 
variety), Iris (many species and varie- 
ties), Anemones (in great variety), Aspho- 
delus subalpinus pyrenaicus, Camassias, 
Ranunculus speciosus fl.-pl., Trillium 
grandifiorum, Iaviolirion tataricum, EHre- 
murus himalaicus, Mertensia virginica, 
M. echioides, Tiarella cordifolia, Pul- 
monaria officinalis, Thalictrums (in 
variety), Epimediums (in variety), Pent- 
stemon Scouleri, P. rupicola, Aquilegias 
(in variety), Narcissus poeticus (single 
and double), Gentiana acaulis, G. verna, 
Cypripedium Calceolus, Arenarias (in 
variety), Aubrietias (in great variety), 
Hutchinsia alpina, Saazifrages (in 
variety),  Megaseas, Androsaces (in 
variety), Silene Hookeri, Owalis (in 
variety), Dryas octopetala, Alpine Phlowxes 
(in great variety), Drabas (various), 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Armeria 
cespitosa, dwarf Oampanulas (in variety), 
Ramondia pyrenaica, Primulas (in great 
variety), Haberlea rhodopensis, Dianthus 
(in variety), Omphalodes cappadocica, 
Althionemas (in variety), Ourisia 
coccinea, Achilleas (in variety), Houstonia 
cerulea, Erinus alpinus, Arabis (in 
variety), Lithospermums (in variety), 
Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia, Thymus (in 
variety), Saponaria ocymoides, Waldstei- 
nia fragariodes, W. trifolia, Onosma 
tauricum, Mazus rugosus, M. Pumitio, 
Sedums (in variety), Ootyledon simplici- 
folius, Iberis (in. variety), Hypericum 
reptans, Gnaphalium trinerve, Gypso- 
philas (in variety), Meconopsis (in 
pariety), T'rollius (in variety), Iceland and 
Oriental Poppies, Helianthemums (in 
wariety),  Genista pilosa, Herbaceous 
Peonies (in variety), Senecio japonica, 
Herbaceous Spireas, Hemerocallis, 
Ranunculus Lingua, Oalthas (in variety), 
Periwinkles (in variety), Aponogeton 
distachyon, Rodgersia palmata, Rheum 
palmatum, Epilobium nummulariefolium, 
Tradescantia virginica. 

THs WereEeK’s WorKk.—Border Chrysan- 
themums recently planted out are com- 
mencing to grow freely, and the stakes 
have’ been placed in position. Secure the 
main stem firmly, looping in the other 
growths as they progress. If the plants 
are strong and healthy, they will branch 
freely naturally, and further stopping will 
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be unnecessary. 


fine days. 
dry, a light mulch will be beneficial, and 
will save much watering. Many plants in 
the mixed borders are now in their full 
beauty, Aquilegias, Lupins, Geums, 
Irises, Peonies, Poppies, and many others 
producing a gay effect. 
subjects need to be restricted, and con- 
stant attention to staking and tying is 
very necessary. All climbing plants are 
growing rapidly, and need frequent atten- 
tion, for if neglected they soon become a 
tangled mass. Do not train climbers in a 
stiff or formal manner, or much of their 
beauty will be destroyed. The object in 
tying and thinning unnecessary shoots is 
to enable those left to develop their full 
beauty, and, provided they are supported 
sufficiently to withstand winds, the more 
loosely they are tied the better. 


F. W. GaAtvop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 
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Grape thinning.—After the bunches 
have been reduced to safe limits, push on 
with the thinning as fast as circumstances 
permit. Such as set freely, like Black 
Alicante, should have first attention, and 
as in many cases the fruit will not be re- 
quired until winter and next spring, tne 
berries should be extra well thinned. The 
same remark applies to varieties the ber- 
nies of which attain a large size, of which 
Gros Colman and Gros Maroc are typical 
examples. Muscat varieties are best left 
till last, which allows time for the best-set 
berries to become more apparent. As to 
the actual thinning, not only must it be 
done with great care, but as labour is 
so scarce, and there are so many other 
things demanding attention in tne day- 
time, it is, for these reasons, best done 
either in the early morning or evening. 
Not only is there less to distract the at- 
tention of the workmen, but they are 
also then able to perform the work under 
more comfortable conditions. Unless 
there are any bare spaces on the trellis 
to be covered, lateral growths must be 
stopped and kept so, except during the 
stoning period, when they may be allowed 
to grow out somewhat for the time being. 
Stopping of laterals, if done every 
few days or weekly, can be done 
with the finger and thumb, and is better 
for the welfare of the Vines than when 
allowed to grow to such an extent that a 
knife has to be used. Many a case of 
shanking and faulty colouring is due to 
the removal of a quantity of overgrown 
laterals at one time. All late varieties 
of Grapes pay for liberal root treatment 
which may take the form: of clear liquid 
manure and a suitable fertiliser, applying 
the latter when water is required, about 
the time thinning commences and 
after stoning is complete, and the former 
on any occasion when the border needs 
water up to the time the berries begin to 
colour. Keep a night temperature of 60 
degs. to 65 Howe: with an addition of 10 
degs. more for the day, syringing and 
damping in accordance with outer cli- 
matic conditions. Ventilate early in fine 
weather, and close early enough to secure 
a temperature of 85 degs. to 90 degs., 
especially if fire-heat has now to be partly 
or wholly dispensed with. 

Early Muscats, if about to colour, 
should have a night warmth of not less 
than 65 degs., and a chink of air at the 
apex. During the day 70 degs. to 75 
degs. should be aimed at, with a rise to 
10 degs. more with sunheat. In the 
earlier stages, the house may be closed 
for a few days in the afternoon, and the 
front ventilators made use of during the 
forenoon only; but when colouring be- 
comes more advanced, the house should 
not be altogether closed, a chink of air 
being left on at the front also. The sup- 
ply of stimulants must then cease, clear 


Give copious waterings 
at the roots as often as necessary, and 
spray the plants overhead in the evenings 
of If the weather continues 


Coarse-growing 
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water only being given if further supplies 


of moisture are needed. 


Successional and late Peach houses.— 
Fruits which have passed safely through 
the. stoning period must be reduced to 


safe limits, selecting for retention, when 


possible those on the upper side of the 
branches, so that they may receive the 
Any fruits not 


benefit of full sunshine. 
favourably situated in this respect should 


be elevated on strips of lath. Give the 
border a final dressing of fruit manure 


and wash it in. If the trees are healthy, 
clear liquid may afterwards ve afforded 


up to the time the fruits commence to 


ripen. Keep the foliage well syringed or 
hosed daily, and ventilate freely on every 
favourable occasion, closing for the day 
when the temperature falls to 80 degs. or 
thereabouts. In late houses the thinning 
and tying down to the trellis of young 
growths must be regularly attended to, 
and lateral growths pinched back to one 
leaf. Gradually reduce the number of 
fruits where there are still too many pre- 
sent, but this must not be carried to ex- 
cess, aS some varieties, such as Princess 
of Wales, for instance, are apt to cast the 
fruits at the stoning stage. An allow- 
ance for such eventualities must, there- 
fore, be made, but at the same time there 
is no necessity to burden the trees with 
such a number of fruits as is sometimes 
done up to the time of stoning, for no 
good purpose. If the weather continues 
warm, the ventilators may be left open 
day and night. Border-waterine must, 
however, have attention, and the same 
with regard to the washing of the trees 
morning and afternoon with a garden 
engine or hose. 


Apple trees.—A kcen look-out for cater- 
pillars must be kept, and if the trees are 
ound to be infested, they should be 
sprayed with a suitable remedy, of which 
there are now several on the market, as 
soon as it is safe to do so after the fruit 
is set and swelling off. 


Peaches and _ Nectarines. — Persevere 
with the disbudding, and pring it to a 
close as soon as the trees begin to make 
free growth, as no check need then be 
feared. -Too great emphasis ca mot again 
be laid on the injunction already given to 
keep the young wood clean, as if this 
once becomes crippled by insect pests, no 
after attention will restore it to health 
and render it of service for the following 
season. 


Strawberry beds, if not already done as 
advised, the laying of the straw litter be- 
tween the rows and around the plants 
for the purpose of keeping the fruit clean, 
should be no longer delayed. This ap- 
plies to the late crops under north walls 
as well as to plantations in the open. 


Autumn Raspberries.—A_ selection of 
the best shoots, situated some 9 inches to 
12 inches apart, should now be made from 
among those now fast pushing up around 
the old stools, giving those nearest hdme 
the preference when possible. The sur- 
plus should then be pulled up or hoed off. 


Summer Raspberries.—Some eight or 
ten of the best of the suckers now push- 
ing up should be selected in the vicinity 
of each stool to remain and become in 
due course the fruiting canes for next 
season. The remainder should then be 
destroyed. Few recognise how the crop 
and the young developing canes are 
robbed by allowing the plantation to be- 
come overgrown and smothered with such 
a multitude of growths. The older the 
plantation, the more numerous are they. 


Scarlet Runners.—Seed should now be 
sown as previously advised, either in a 
prepared trench or in deeply dug, well- 
manured soil. This will constitute the 
late crop, and the plants will continue to 
bear after the pa pe plants have 
become exhausted. 


Early Celery.—If not already done, the 
plants should now be set out in the trench 


prepared for them. Carefully lift them 
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with a good ball of soil, and open holes 
more than large enough to accommodate 
them, so that they can be properly 
planted. Make the soil firm round them 
with the handle of the trowel, and well 
water afterwards. To lessen labour in 
watering for some time to come, apply a 
mulch, either of leaf soil, old Mushroom 
dung, or short litter, between the plants 
on the completion of, planting. Succes- 
sional batches of plants in frames must 
be well looked after in regard to supply- 
ing them with water. Neglect in this 
particular checks growth, from which the 
plants never recover. The same remark 
also applies to Celeriac, which will shortly 
be ready for setting out. 


Early Leeks.—These should be planted 
in a trench in the same way as Celery, if 
really good results are desired. The 
may be set out in double rows and well 
watered, and if mulched afterwards will 
soon make quick growth. They can be 
grown by planting in holes some 9 inches 
deep, made with a bar or iron-shod dibber, 
dropping in the plants afterwards and 
covering the roots with some of the fine 
soil. Good Leeks can be grown in this way, 
but they do not compare in point of size 
and quality with those grown in trenches. 


A: W. 


ra 
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Figs.—Early disbudding is ‘essential, 
and should be carried out so that the 
growths retained may have space to de- 
velop their large leaves without becoming 
crowded. This is very important, other- 
wise the wood; even of trees growing on 
south or west walls, will not ripen pro- 
perly, and the natural result will be un- 
truitfulness, and possibly serious injury 
from frost during winter. The growths 
as they lengthen should be secured to the 
wall and stopped, if necessary. Trees 
growing in narrow, restricted borders 
should be well supplied with liquid 
manure, also mulched with half-decayed 
manure. The hot, dry weather.of the 
past “fortnight -has favoured aphides, 
which are making their appearance on 
nearly all fruit trees. Where the Cur- 
rant aphis is prevalent, it is a good plan 
to go over the bushes, stopping all young 
growths to the fourth or fifth leaf, and 
putting the tops on the fire. This will 
clear the bushes of most of the insects 
and do them no harm; indeed, the some- 
what uniform surface thus presented by 
the bushes forms a good resting-place for 
the nets if the latter are not provided 
with permanent supports that hold them 
clear of the bushes. Where blackbirds 
and thrushes are troublesome, early net- 
ting is imperative, for in dry weather the 
birds do not wait until the fruits have 
coloured before commencing their attacks, 
and it is as well to be on the safe side, 
for if they once get a taste of the fruits 
they become more persistent, and unless 
the netting is made extra seeure, they 
find their way through somehow. Before 
putting on the nets a thorough cleaning 
should be given to the plot, removing 
everything in the shape of a weed, so that 
there shall be none left to run to seed 
during the time. the nets remain on. 
Currants trained to walls should also be 
gone over and shortened in the same way 
as those trained in bush form. Trained 
Gooseberries, such as cordons and those 
grown as espaliers, should now be pinched 


‘similar to the Currants befote mentioned 


and any shoots required to run up to fill 
in blanks or to add additional branches 
should be tied or nailed into position, 
taking care that any bends that have> to 
be made in those selected shoots are not 
too sharp. It is sufficient for the present 
to incline them in the direction in which 


they have to go, More vigorous training 
wally be possible, without injuring them, 
later on. Gooseberries are naturally 


gross feeders, and, as it is impossible 
always to feed the roots by applications. 
of manure in a solid state, they will now 
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derive much benefit from frequent doses 
of liquid manure. This answers the 
double purpose of feeding and of keeping 
the bushes free from red spider, which 
always attacks the weakly growers and 
those which are starved. Keep a sharp 
look-out for caterpillars, and get rid of 
them by hand-picking and by the various 
other means sugested from time to time, 
as these pests make short work of the 
foliage, and a bush which has been badly 
attacked and neglected never ripens or 
swells its fruit to perfection, neither do 
the buds finish up properly for next year’s 
fruiting. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—Disbudding 
is now completed. The new wood will re- 
quire tying in as it gets long enough to 
permit of manipulation, and it should be 
in the direction it will be required to take 
after the trees are pruned for another 
year. At the same time, it ought not 
to cover the fruits, as they will require 
all the light they can get to colour them 
later on. 

Brussels Sprouts.—These, as also 
Autumn Giant Cauliflowers, Self-Protect- 
ing, Snow’s Winter White, and Christmas 
Broccoli, should be planted as soon as 
possible. Plant at a good distance apart, 
and make the ground very firm about the 
roots. ~ ¢ 

Coleworts.—Two or three sowings at 
least should be made of these in an open 
situation. Rosetta Colewort and Hardy 
Green are both excellent varieties, and 
always much appreciated during autumn 
and winter. The first sowing should be 
made about the second week in June, 
another about the end of the month, and 
the last the second week in July. Make 
a plantation from each of these. It is 
not always that plants from the last sow- 
ing give good heads such as those from 
the earlier ones; nevertheless, given a 
favourable season, these will be the most 
useful during the winter, and stand 
severe weather much better than the 
earher ones. 

Runner Beans.—Another sowing of 
these may be made in the open in 
trenches, as advised for the earlier sow- 
ings. These will come in just right for 
the later supplies. 


Vegetable Marrow plants should now 
be placed in their permanent quarters. 
Give them some protection for a_ short 
time during cold nights. If handlights 
can be spared, so much tke better. When 
these are grown on the flat, large holes 
should be taken out, and at least one 
good barrowload of manure placed in 
each. All unsightly rubbish and leaf 
heaps may be planted with Vegetable 
Marrows. Gourds and Pumpkins should 
also be planted now. They are very 
ornamental, and, in addition, many of 
them are edible and very serviceable 
i These may be trained up 
poles or on buildings. 

Cucumbers may be grown easily during 
the next three months, either in houses, 
pits, or frames, with the aid of a little 
fire heat; but much attention will be 
needed to keep the plants healthy and in 
good bearing condition. Overcropping 
should in all cases be strictly guarded 
against, or the plants will become ex- 
hausted, and the produce poor. The 
plants should be looked over at least 
three times a week, in whatever structure 
they are growing. Remove with a knife 
as much of the old wood as can be con- 
veniently spared to induce as much young 
growth as possible ; this should be stopped 
often. Badly shaped fruit should be 
taken off as ‘soon as formed, also old, de- 
eaying leaves. 


about every fortnight or three weeks. No 
fruits other than those required should 
be left on the plants after they are fit for 
cutting, as these will keep fresh for some 
time by standing the ends in’ a_ little 
water in a cool place, changing the water 
often. ' Syringe twice daily, and water 
the plants thoroughly whenever they re- 








Add a light top-dressing 
of turfy loam and well-decayed manure 
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quire it, applying stimulants once a week 


when in full bearing. 


Ridge Cucumbers may now be planted 
out. These will do best if a slight hot- 
bed is made up in a sheltered position 


facing south, with just sufficient warmth 


from the manure and leaves to give the 
plants a start. If handlights can_ be 
placed over them for a week or a fort- 
night so much the better. F. W. G 
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Cinerarias and  Primulas.—Seedlings 
from the first sowing will now be ready for 
pricking off into boxes or pans, and should 
be attended to before they get too large. 
Shade for a few days after pricking off, 
should there be bright sunshine. Suc- 
cessional sowings of both can be made 
round about the present time. Plants 
from such sowings will be useful fairly 
late in the spring of next year. 


Double Primulas.—Where these are 
still grown, they will be ready for divi- 
sion in a short time, and the divisions 
ought to be potted in light, sandy soil. 
Keep them rather close for a time, and 
when root action is visible the plants may 
be removed to a cold-frame, and shaded 
from bright sunshine. 


Chrysanthemums.—No good end is at- 
tained by leaving Chrysanthemums to 
starve in 5-inch or 6-inch pots after the 
roots have used up all the nutriment in 
the soil. Therefore, during the week, 
although earlier than usual, a beginning 
was made with the potting of these into 
their flowering-pots. A good-quality 
loam, chopped roughly, with a sprinkling 
of sand and some wood ashes, was used. 
Potting is done very firmly, and when the 
soil is considered sufficiently moist at the 
time of potting, no further water is given 
for a few days. Should the sun be very 
bright, a sprinkling overhead, at the close 
of the working day, either by garden _en- 
gine or by syringe, will be appreciated by 
the plants. Plants intended for bushes 
ought to be pinched until the desired num- 
ber of shoots is obtained; but in all cases 
pinching must cease in mid-July. 


Hydrangeas.—If old-fashioned, Hydran- 
geas are very accommodating and very 
showy plants for general greenhouse 
work. The ordinary pink form is very 
serviceable; so, too, is the white variety, 
Thomas Hogg. Those who like the bluish 
shade sometimes seen in Hydrangeas may 
obtain it by watering the plants with a 
solution of alum, or by incorporating with 
the compost while -potting a little sul- 
phate of iron or iron filings, such as may 
be obtained from a smithy floor. It is 
questionable, however, whether these 
artificially coloured trusses are as satis- 
factory as those of the natural tint. Cut- 
tings of young shoots put in now will root 
in a gentle bottom heat if kept close. 
Such young stuff can be quickly worked 
on into 5-inch pots, and if well ripened 
each plant will produce a splendid truss 
of bloom. If any, however, give no in- 
dications of a flower-bud, let them be cut 
back and potted along into 7-inch pots. 
Such plants in the following season will 
carry anything from eight to a dozen size- 
able trusses. H. paniculata grandiflora, 
well known as a plant for forcing, is 
equally useful when kept back and allowed 
to bloom about the present time. It is 
generally, for pot work, cut back pretty 
severely after flowering, allowed to break 
freely, and placed—plunged in its pot or 
planted out—in the open air during sum- 
mer and autumn. 


Peaches on walls.—At this season most 
of us, I daresay, make a point of taking a 
daily walk round the Peach wall. When 
doing so, it is a good plan always to take 
the 'Fobacco-powder distributor along, and 
puff a pinch or two upon any shoot or 
leaves which show signs of aphis. At 
present trees are remarkably free from 
this pest, and look very healthy. Atten- 
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tion must be given to disbudding as it 
becomes necessary. 
case of Peaches grown out of doors are 
directly traceable of overcrowding, so that 
disbudding ought to be fairly free. At 
the same time, there is a danger in over- 
doing it, and it is at times difficult to hit 
the golden mean. 
at this time, I prefer to leave rather too 
many than too few shoots. 


Many failures in the 


Personally, if in doubt 


The extra 
shoots can always be removed at a later 
date, whereas if disbudding be too severe 


it may result in a poorly furnished tree. 


Current work among other fruit.—Hoe- 
among Strawberry beds, and when the 
weeds wither, and before the trusses 
bloom, mulch down with straw or litter 
of some sort. The sooner this is done the 
better, as the mulch acts as a retainer of 
such moisture as is in the ground. Rasp- 
berries and Black Currants: are both spe- 
cially fond of moisture, and if these have 
not already been mulched, they ought to 
be attended to as soon as possible. Should 
materials for mulching be unobtainable, 
the best substitute is to keep the soil on 
the surface of the quarters in a fine tilth 
by the regular use of the hoe. Apples 
on the Paradise stock and Pears on 
Quince must have moisture, and if 
mulches cannot be spared, artificial water- 
ing will be necessary. If there has been 
any grafting, the clay ought to be in- 
spected from time to time, and if any 
cracks are observed these must be filled 
up with fresh material without delay. 
Keep a watchful eye for the earliest symp- 
toms of caterpillar upon Gooseberries or 
upon Red or White Currants. A stitch 
in time saves nine, and a thorough dust- 
ing with soot, or with soot anl lime mixed 
in equal proportions, may save a good 
deal of trouble at a later date if applied 
apon the first signs of mischief. 


Orchard house.—Young wood may now 
be thinned judiciously. Occasionally the 
shape of a tree may not be satisfactory, 
and to improve this it may be necessary 
to shorten back an old branch. Now that 
the sap is in motion, wounds heal very 
quickly, and if a crop has been secured 
no one can grudge a branch or two if it is 
for the good of the tree. After all, so 
long as a tree bears well its shape is of 
secondary importance. Liquid manure or - 
a chemical substitute in solution can now 
be safely given. 


Vegetable Marrows.—Those who grow 
Vegetable Marrows upon manure-heaps, 
leaf-mould heaps, or in similar ways, will 
now be getting their plants hardened off. 
After “being thoroughly hardened, the 
young plants, when they are put out, 
should be protected by a handlight or a 
mat for a short time. To have abundance 
of fruits the mound or heap ought not to 
be too rich, and the Marrows ought to be 
cut when from a small to-a medium size. 
In a general way, they are left much too 
long upon the vine, and check the de- 
velopment of other fruits. 


Vegetable garden.—Heat after rain 
brings crops of seedling weeds, and to 
dispose of these the hoe should be plied 
vigorously when the sun shines. Very 
few of us (for obvious reasons) will be 
able to do as much hoeing as usual, but 
where it can be done it is all to the good 
of the crops. Apart from killing weeds, 
it scatters insects, and prevents the undue 
evaporation of the soil. Thinning in the 
case of early-sown crops now calls for at- 
tention. No doubt some who were in too 
ereat a hurry to get things out will have 
blanks to fill or failures to meet. Such 
things as Carrots, Beet, and especially 
Onions, will transplant very well if the 
seedlings are not too large and_ the 
weather is showery. In such conditions 
blanks may be made up, and failures to 
some extent rectified. Loosen the soil 
between the rapidly growing lines of Pota- 
toes, and mould up as soon as possible 
afterwards. ‘ W. McGurroe. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 


EARLY SWARMS. 


Tue April swarm, about which I wrote last 
week as having come out so exceptionally 
early, was apparently the herald of many 
early swarms in this Midland locality. 
That bees know no invariable law is a well- 
established axiom, I believe, but this year 
the unwritten law that swarms do not 
emerge until towards the end of May is 
being widely broken. The warm ‘and 
sunny weather in March undoubtedly gave 
bees a strong start, of which the short 
spell of cold a little later did not deprive 
them. The recent and present warmth—I 
might really say heat—has caused tree 
blossom, particularly Apple and Hawthorn, 
to burst out in phenomenal abundance. 
sreeding in the hives appears not to have 
been interrupted, therefore all conditions 
favourable to natural swarming. So far 
as my information goes, the bees have not 
been slow to take advantage of these con- 
ditions. A skep hive which I keep in my 
apiary for an early swarm, as well as 
possibly sentimental reasons, gave me a 
good lot of bees on May 16th—nearly a 
month earlier than my earliest in 1917. 
On May 18th IT hived a good swarm, which 
came out in'a very excited condition. The 
owners could not keep it together. Finally 
the whole nass decamped, within only one 
hour of leaving the hive, to an adjoining 
shrubbery, and there broke up into one or 
two clumps. The desired re-union, how- 
ever, was safely effected, and the hiving 
of them, at dusk, was done quite easily. 
The bees in the neighbouring forest-trees 
are swarming, too. All this is of ad- 
vantage, and the proverbial ‘‘ worth a load 
of hay’”’ should, ceteris paribus, be the wel- 
come lot of beekeepers in 1918. One or two 
beginners have, unfortunately, been taken 
by surprise by this unexpected activity of 
the bee, and hives were not quite ready. 
3ut that is no one’s fault, and the novice’s 
adviser will readily suggest a temporary 
way out of the difficulty pending the com- 
pletion of the permanent hive. 

IsLE OF WIGHT- DISBASE.—I wonder 
whether any beekeepers who live near, or 
even in, an area infected with Isle of 
Wight disease are experimenting at all 
with their surviving bees. I only mean 
experiments in practical management, and 
in such a way as will tend to diminish or 
counteract the disease and strengthen the 
bees. I know I may be reckoned as a cat 
among the pigeons from what I suggest, 
but with no advance made in curing, or 
even preventing the spread of, this bane, 
any suggestion is the best until one, proved 
to be better, is launched. By way of pro- 
moting practical thoughts on this matter 
What do my fellow-beekeepers say to mak- 
ing a resolution to leave the bees more 
to themselves? The ‘let *em alone”’ sys- 
tem is, and has been, denounced, but, so 
far as I judge, only‘on the score of its 
unprofitableness. But profit has a poor 
look-out if your bees all die. Therefore I 
humbly ask, will less interference (or shall 
I call it ‘‘manipulation’’?) give more 
vitality and better health? In a district 
near me the Isle of Wight disease has 
nearly wiped out every stock. In two old 
trees and in the roof of a building, how- 
ever, there are stocks of domestic bees, 
which have been there for some years and 
which—here is the point—are perfectly 
strong and healthy, although. in an infected 
area. Why is this? Their home is not 
opened up often to see how much surplus 
honey there is; the entrance is never varied 
in width; the brood nest is never disturbed 
for extraction or other purposes. In short, 
they are left to themselves, the tempera- 
ture of their hive is never rudely lowered, 
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their seasonable programme they carry 
through by their own laws, and they ap- 
pear to thrive. 

I intend to work a skep hive this year 
with a swarm on natural lines. The bees 
shall fill their straw home with comb, and 
if they turn out. sufficiently strong they 
shall work into a skep super of sections 
which I will put on, letting them come up 
into it by means of the hole in the top of 
the skep only. I am laughed at by my bee 
friends, but then, they have lost their bees! 

In justice to myself I ought to say that 
the above somewhat revolutionary thoughts 
are only submitted because of the un- 
stayed advance of the Isle of Wight 
disease. The great question of to-day is 
not how to produce the most honey, but 
how to preserve the honey-producing bee. 

BaRa 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
May 28TH, 1918. 


AN excellent exhibition was got together 
on the above-named date. The finer hardy 
plants were Ponia officinalis lobata anda 
select lot of the modern giants of the 
bearded Irises, which mark an onward 
move in the right direction. Border Gar- 
nations were in evidence for the first 
time, and as good, probably, as we shall 
see them a month hence. Sweet Peas, 
too, were good. Flowering shrubs from 
various sources were in plenty, the wealth 
of them suggestive of their great beauty 
in the garden at this season. Orchids 
were also in considerable force. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


In all probability, the hardy herbaceous 
plant that attracted everybody was 
Pxeonia officinalis lobata, a bank of which 
from Mr. F. Gifford, Hornchurch, afforded 
a most brilliant picture. The flowers are 
single, cupped in form, the rich coral tone 
contrasting well with the tuft of golden 
anthers. A score or thirty vases, each 
with a dozen flowers in perfect condition, 
constituted » feast cf this exceptionally 
beautiful plant. Bearded Irises, mostly 
of the improved race of these plants, were 
well shown by Messrs. Wallace and Co., 
Colchester, albeit the occasion was a trifle 
early for these plants. Yet many of them 
stood out well. For example, Isoline, in 
pink and old rose, with golden reticula- 
tions and yellow beard, towered above 
many of its fellows. 
posing, it is a fine garden plant. Alcazar, 
the inimitable, in purple, violet, and 
bronze, is as striking as it is magnificent. 
It gained an F.C.C. last year, and no Iris 
ever merited it more. Prosper Laugier, a 
glorified Jacquiniana, with broader falls 
of the deepest velyety crimson, had but 
one flower open. Ma Mie is an exact op- 
posite of this dusky sort, having solid all- 
white flowers lightly pencilled deep blue 
at the margins of the petals. In Pldorado 
there is much bronze on a yellow ground, 
and, with other colour shades combining, 
it ranks with the best and most distinct. 
Mount Penn, Mrs. Alan Gray, and Wind- 
ham are of pink and rose shades. Pow- 
hattan is not of the largest class, though 
its light wine-red colour appeals. Quaker 
Lady has dusky or smoky standards and 
fine gold crest. The yellow Iris bracteata 
and I. tenax were also shown. In the 
alpine exhibit from Messrs. R. Tucker 
and Sons, Oxford, the red Viola bosniaca, 
Oxalis adenophylla, a nice lot of 
Ramondias, Pentstemon rupicola, rosy 
scarlet, Sedum pilosum, and _ Silene 
alpestris fl.-pl., pure white, were the best 
things. Saxifraga Dr, Ramsay was very 
beautiful. Mr. Herbert Chapman nad a 
considerable number of seedlings of the 
new race of early bulbous Irises—a group 
destined, we think, to supersede the older 
race of Spanish Irises in the near future. 
Alma Tadema, in cream and soft canary, 
was of exceptional merit. Mr. G. W. 
Miller contributed freely » of Lupins, 
Geums, Stocks, and Heucheras, arrang- 
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ing a big lot of Lilium pyrenaicum as a 


central feature. 


FLOWBRING SHRUBS. 

These were on a large scale, and we 
regret that the exigencies of space pre- 
clude our referring to them in detail. 
From Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nur- 


series, Cheshunt, came several interesting 
things, 


“notably Enkianthus campanu- 
latus, whose abundance of reddish-bronze, 


bell-shaped flowers afforded a pretty 
effect. 
album, which is pinky rather than white, 
were also good. Most beautiful of all, we 


Cercis Siliquastrum and GC. S. 


thought, were Rosa sericea and R. s. 
both having single white 
nestling on sprays of ele- 
pinnate leaves. The — effect 


last-named is enhanced’ by 


flowers 


of the 


the brilliant red of the winged spines. 


Of R. sericea, a weeping form was shown, 


and it should be ideal for the rock garden 
or garnishing a sloping bank. 


Mri. Ri 
Russell had a big bank of Azaleas front- 
ing the choicest Acers, Anthony Koster, 


yellow, and J. C. Van Tol, salmon, the 


first-named being very fine. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons had many good Rhodo- 
dendrons, none better than Pink Pearl, 
however, of which much was shown. 
Doncaster, deepest red, was also good. 
Nicholi, the branches 
thickly furnished with red flowers, and 
Pipthanthus nepalensis, yellow, were also 
remarked. The graceful new Lilac 
(Syringa Sweginzowi superba), from 
Mr. Charles Turner, gained an Award of 
Merit. It is very nicely scented. Among 
flowering shrubs of many kinds from Mr. 
G. Reuthe, Magnolia parviflora and M. 
Watsoni, Ilicium floridanum, Pnkianthus 
cernuus rubens, and Menziesia ciliicalyx, 
a new species, with drooping red bells, 
were the most choice and rare. BHrica 


arborea alpina and E. australis were also 


remarked. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A collection of excellent border Carna- 
tions came from Mr. J. Douglas, the 
Grey Douglas (heliotrope) and Surrey 
Clove (rich crimson), with fine fragrance, 
each receiving .an Award of Merit. 
Orange King, Salmonea, Mrs. R. Green, 
The King (a big erimson), and Lt. 


/ 


Shackleton, yellow ground, were some of 


the best. The new yellow Calceolaria 
Buttercup, half shrubby sont, gained an 
Award of Merit. It and Canary Bird 
were shown by Mr. A. Dawkins, King’s 
Road, Chelsea. Two new Sweet Peas, 
Hlegance, soft blush pink, and Mrs. G. W. 
Bishop, salmon-scarlet (Award of Merit), 
were staged in some quantity by Messrs. 
Alex Dickson and Sons, Newtownards. 
They are both of merit. Ferns in variety, 
Verbenas, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and 
Hydrangeas in red, blue, and white were 
shown by Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, 
the blue 
Vibraye being very striking. 


ORCHIDS. 

A well-flowered Dendrobium Sanders, 
having pseudo-bulbs 4 feet long and 
quantities of large, pure white flowers, 
was staged by Messrs. J. and A. McBean. 
Sophro-Lelio-Cattleya Marathon (salmon) 
and Renanthera Imschootiana were among 
good things from Messrs. Low and Co. 
Qdontioda Coronation, O. Juno (pre- 
liminary Card of Commendation), Catt- 
leya Skinneri alba, Dendrobium GChes- 
singtonense, with Miltonias, were con- 
spicuous in the group from Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Brown, while Miltonias figured 
largely in a splendid lot from Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co. M. Lyeth, pink, red 
centre, M. Lady Dorothie, pink, white 
centre, M. rosea gigantea, and M. Charles- 
worthi, pink, with rich maroon centre, 
were all noteworthy. Mr. Pantia Ralli, 
Ashtead Park, exhibited Odontoglossom 
crispum Beauty of Ashtead, to which an 
Award of Merit was given. 

A complete list of the certificated plants 
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CORRESPONDENOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Herbaceous plants for cottage garden 
(Red FHarth).—You would have | contri- 
buted materially to a more useful reply in 
this case had you stated the size of the 
garden, and particularly the size of any 
existing Sanders. As to whether the 
garden is much exposed or in any way 
sheltered—the things that really matter— 
you are equally silent. To your inquiry as 
it stands we might in general terms reply 
that Flag Irises, Peonies, Oriental 
Poppies, Madonna and Turk’s Cap Lilies, 
Perennial Pea, .Red Hot Pokers, Lark- 
spurs, Gaillardias, Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, and Bellflowers would all be suit- 
able. Some of these, however, could not 
now be planted’ with safety. It will be 
best, therefore, that you say whether you 
are contemplating planting at the present 
time or in the early autumn; when we will 
give you a suitable selection.“ The best 
creepers for the house, assuming that 
flowering plants are required, would be 
Roses, Clematises, Wistaria (if space per- 
mitted), Ceanothus, Jasminum afiine, 
Magnolia’ grandiflora, and Solanum jas- 
minoides,. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Destroying wireworm (/. A.).—The 
best cure for wireworm is gas-lime, but 
this cannot be used in your case, as it 
| would destroy the plants. Rape-cake is a 
sood trap. Bury small pieces just below 
the soil to attract wireworms. You might 
‘also bury small-slices of Mangolds, Tur- 


face, a small skewer being stuck into each 
piece to show where it 1s buried. These 
traps should be examined every morning. 
| Any of the soil fumigants now on the mar- 
ket are also good remedies, digzing these 
into the soil according to the instructions 
given with each. The wireworm was no 
doubt introduced into the garden with the 
soil you brought in from the field. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Learner.—It is difficult to assign a 
reason for the non-flowering of the Lily of 
the Valley, as you give us no particulars 
as to the treatment of the soil when you 
replanted. Did you trench the ground 
deeply and manure it well? | Unless you 

‘did this, you cannot expect any success. 
Henry Edward Joly,—\t is very diffi- 
cult to say, as so much hinges on the cul- 
tivation. If well grown, they ought to 
flower in the third or fourth year. 
Bragg.—Vhe carbonate of potash is not 
nearly so good for use in manuring Toma- 
toes as sulphate of potash, but you may 
use it in the water used for watering once 
a week, at the rate of 4 oz. to the gallon 
of water. Keep it dry meanwhile. 
G. L. Rashleigh.—The failure is due to the 
cheap and_ badly-ripened’ bulbs, which 
have not the stamina necessary to bring 
the flowers to perfection. We should 
throw them on the fire-heap. Wee 2g 
Yorke.—The seeds you send are, we think, 
those of the White Canterbury Haricot. 
Treat~as you would French Beans. 
I’. M. Pugh.—Any hardy-plant nursery- 
man should be able to supply the plants 
you want. Eim.—We have made in- 
quiries, and find that, owing to the war, 
neither Soy Beans nor Soy flour is pro- 
curable. 


Names of plants.—/’. D—1, Megasea 
cordifolia; 2, Geum coccineum; 3, Mus- 
cari comosum; 4, Ranunculus amplexi- 
caulis.——Mrs. S.—1, Ribes aureum; 2, 
Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 3, Clematis mon- 
tana; 4, Berberis Darwini. Wy Dash 
Asplenium bulbiferum; 2, Piptanthus 
nepalensis ; 3, Leycesteria formosa; 5, 
Lonicera_ tatarica. M. k.—Erigeron 

multiradiatus ; 2, Limnanthes Douglasi ; 3, 
Heuchera sanguinea; 4, Sedum Lydium. 
































__ J. 7—Saxifraga Wallacei; 2, Lychnis 


nips, Potatoes, or Carrots below the sur-. 
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dioica fl.-pl.; 8, Saxifraga .granulata 
fl.-pl.; 4, Tradescantia virginica. 


Rhododendrons dying.—I should much 
like to know if in other parts of England 
this has been an abnormal year for the 
dying of Rhododendrons. ere, whole 
trees have gone, and in many instances 
great branches, covered with buds, have 





withered and gone quite brown. What is 
the cause ?—RavEN, West Riding of 
Yorks. 








Wee 


(Leaflet and Sample free.) 


6d. and 1s, Tins and 15s. per Cwt. (f.0.¥, 
London) of all Chensts, Stores, and 
Nurserymen, 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14, 


Awarded Medal, Royal Horticultural 
Kahibttion, 1911. 








AND DRESSING, incomparable fertiliser» 
carbonate of lime 70 %, 48. 9d. cwt., carriage paid.— 

F., C., & K. RICHARDSON. Horace-atreat, Boston. Lines. 
OREIGN STAMPS.—Wanted to buy an 


OLD COLLEOTION, loose or in book.—H. DEANE, 
Cloisters, Windsor Castle. 








ON’T put in your seeds and trust to luck. 
and financial loss by spraying your crops. 


and prevent disease and blight. 


save the entire Potato crop. 
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LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MAY 28, 1918. 


—_—— 


ORCHID COMMITTEES. 
Award of Merit. 


Mr, Pantia Ralli, Ashtead Park, Ashtead, for Odonto- 
glossum crispum Beauty of Ashtead. 


Medals, 


SILVER GILT: FLoRA.—Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
qa ES Wells; Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 

eath, 

SILVER FLORA.— Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis 
Brook, Sussex. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE, 
Awards of Merit. 


Lupinus Delight, from Mr. G, R. Dormer, Chichester 
Lupinus May Princess; from Mr. G. R. Dormer; Syringa 
Sweginzowi superba, from Mr. Chas. Turner, Slough; Cal- 
ceolaria Buttercup, from Mr. A. Dawkins, King’s-road, 
Chelsea; Sweet Pea Mrs. G. W. Bishop, from Messrs. A 
Dickson and Sons, Ltd,, Newtownards, Co. Down ; Carna- 
tion The Grey Douglas, from Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey; Carnation Surrey Clove, from Mr. Jas. 


Douglas. 
Medals. 


SILVER FLORA. — Mr, W.iMiller, Wisbech, for hardy 
plants; Messrs. Wallace and Co., Colchester, for Irises ; 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, for Ferns and greenhouse 
plants; Mr. Jas. Douglas, for Carnations; Mr. L. RK. Russell, 
Richmond, for Azaleas, etc. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons, 
Ltd., for Sweet Peas. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. — Messrs Piper, Bayswater, for 
shrubs, etc.; Mr. F. Gifford, Montague Nursery, Hora- 
church, Essex, for Pzonia officinalis lobata, Messrs. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley, for shrubs; Messrs. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt, for cut shrubs; Mr. G, Reuthe, Keston, for 
shrubs, etc. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. H. Chapman, Rye, for Irises ; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield, for 
Carnations ; Mr. Tucker, Oxford, for alpines. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
Award of Merit. 


Apple Pershore Pippin, from Mr. F. Davis, Woolashill, 
Pershore. 


(JARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 

50 by 4 yds., 25 by 8 yde., 100 by 2yds., 30s, piece; do., 
lighter, small mesh, 50 by 4 yds., 25 by S8yds., 100 by 2 yds., 
20s. piece. Special 1 in. square mesh Nets, 4d. sq. yd., any 
length, width to order. 3in., in. Nets, Pea Nets, prices 
on application,—W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, Forth 
leven, Cornwall. 





Gat a Good 


AY(-Ye(=\-10)(-) 
™ Harvest 


Save yourself anxiety 
; It has been proved 
again and again that spraying does actually destroy insect pests 


In a bad season spraying may 


Of supreme importance is the selection of a spraying machine that will 


give continuous and satisfactory service. 
best known and most reliable line of Sprayers is 
Each model is made from the 
finest materials by high-class workmen, and 


built to conform to the Food Production Depart- 


Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


United Brassfounders & Engineers Ltd 
Empress Foundry ‘'Cornbrook Manchester 


"UBEL Sprayers 


the ‘ Ubel.” 


ment’s specifications. 
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Your Poultry, cannot be harmed 
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M£Dougalls porsoxousWEED KILLER 


SAFE & EFFECTIVE. Gi 


M¢ DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 
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66-68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. 
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KATAKILLA 


BEFORE YOUR CROP IS SPOILED 





















Sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers, 


SOLE MANUFAOTURERS: 
McDOUGALL BROS- LTD., PORT STREET, MANCHESTER 





POTATO SPRAYING. 


Get a “Sovereign” Potato Sprayer 
at once to ensure getting a big crop of 
Potatoes. It is strong, efficient, and 
easily used. Earns its cost ina 
single season. If you cannot 
obtain from your Iron- 
monger or Nursery- 
man, we will for- 
ward on 
receipt of 
cash. 


“CROWN” BLACK VARNISH. 


(40 YEARS’ REPUTATION.) 


in 40 gall. lots at 1/5 per gall. (barrels free). 


Carriage paid to any Goods Station in England, Scotland, or 
Wales. Terms: ‘‘ Cash with order or approved references, 


pals nls ale ole els sim sls ols als sls els ale sls sls ale sls g 


Arsenate of Lead Paste 
Extract of Quassia 
Quassia Chips 


Compound Quassia- 
Tobacco Insecticide 














T. F. CHAMBERS & CO. (1917), Ltd., 
Oxford —o Hull. 


its ie il 








PRICE: 
Japanned, 4/6 each 


Polished tinplate, 
4/= each, 


BAYLISS 


‘‘Fumerite” for 
Soil Pests 


Lawn Sand 


“Acme” Weed Killer 
for Garden Paths and 
Drives 
= 


MANUFACTURERS :— 


ACME CHEMICAL CO., LTD, 


TONBRIDGE, KENT, 
And at RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANCS. 


Ralslesialesieslesiealeaiea|ea|0a\ea|eainalnaa 


PPE EE TI RIE ETAT 
IR Seedsmen rs 


Strawson Cnemicat Ce ir rsQueen Victoria S1 LONDON 


Canadian United Manufacturers’ Agency, 
12, Charterhouse Blidgs., Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


LION COwWoLsEs. 


Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time: 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and sold over 20,000 
Machines. Carriage paid. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST 
THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 
GEORGE BEATSON, Ltd., 
Lion Cycle Works, 85, Moseley-St., Birmingham. 


ESTITE ” kills Wireworms and other 


insect pests in soil, also ‘‘club root” and other fun- 
gold diseases. Price: 98 lbs., 5s. 6d. ; 561bs., 7s. 6d. ; 1121bs., 
10s. 6d., carr. paid.—LANG k SONS, Ltd., Hounslow. 


PLENDID CROPS may be obtained by 


using LANG'S CONCENTRATED FERTILIZERS. 
Price: 14 lbs., 3s. 3d.; 28 lbs., 58. 6d.; 56 lbs., 10s. 6d.; 
1121bs., 18s. 6d., carr. pd. —LANG & SONS, Ltd., Hounslow. 


A LADY wishes for outdoor occupation in or 


near London, preferably horticulture. Would find 
small capital.—Box No. 486, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


SANKEY Seis Paemn: 


Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 


State quantity of each size required and have “ ga paid” 
quotation (“ carriage” frequently amounts to half velue ol 
goods), or write for Price List, free. 





Br ea babe Free nee _ 


ADVERTISEMENT miriy 


Seale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 4 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements.—Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, 1s. per line. No reduction for series. 


Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 


Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with-remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 


MANAGER, 
63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


T° GARDEN LOVERS.—Advertiser desires 


to create choice fruit garden. but cannot find land. Can 
any sympashetic reader help? Suitable site about acre re- 
quired freehold. South or west counties and rural pre- 
ferred.—“H. B.,” Box 509, Sag Rae ILLUSTRATED, 63, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2 

















































SPECIAL POTS of ail descriptions. Bulb Bowls and Fern | 


Pans from 2d. each. ANNED! GARDENXNETTING. — Small | published by:the Proprietor, W. ROBINSON, at his Offices, 
PICHARD SANHEY & SON, LT, | mesh, 25 yds.#long, 8 yds. wide, 22s. ; 50 yds. by 4 yds., “6% Lincoln's Inn Fields,’ London, W.C. 2, Telephone: 
Bulwell Potteries, DIME a aoe) | 228. ; 100 yds. by 2yda., 288. Carriage paid. Any size toa Wolborn 731; and Printed by the CHANCERY LANE 














= order.—W. GOULDBY, Kessingland, Lowestoft.§- PRINTING WoRKS, Lip. June 8, 1918. 
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WILD LIFE IN S. DEVON. 


Ir is a year since a correspondent to 
GARDENING noted the occurrence of the 
beautiful native perennial, ; 

MELITTIS MELISSOPHYLLUM, in a lane 
near Kingsbridge. Since it grows there in 
the greatest abundance there need be no 
qualms of conscience in revealing. its 
habitat. It is to be found on either side of 
the estuary, on the road to Collapit Creek, 
in a somewhat isolated and solitary 
fashion, and also in a lane on the opposite 
side, towards Borocombe, nestling beneath 
the protecting hedges ii great profusion, 
where its soft white trumpets with a wine- 
stained lip gleam in the thin shade. . There 
are, or rather were, two stations for 

Iris TUBEROSA in this region. One of 
these was by the roadside about two miles 
above the town, but the zeal of the collec- 
tor has destroyed its domicile here, and 
report says it was transferred bodily to a 
local. garden. It is still, however, to be 
found in a wild state near Thurlestone. 
One would like to know the’ circum- 
stances under which this native of the 
Mediterranean littoral came to secure a 
foothold amongst the South Devon flora. 
The estuary itself is a paradise for 

Aquatic pBrRDS. Of the twenty-seven 
species of gulls which are known in the 
British Isles, all but four have been re- 
cognised. here. A rare visitant to our 
shores, the flamingo, appeared some years 
ago, but its gorgeous plumage proved irre- 
sistible to the prowling Philistine, who 
_eruelly shot it down. More recently still, 
a spoonbill has been seen, apparently 
arrested in its long flight by the promise 
of abundant food on the extensive mud- 
flats. . q ' 

In many waste places the intense 
blue-of : 
~ THe ALKANET delights the eye. If only 
its cerulean thyrses were larger and more 
compact in proportion to the spread of,its 
lax and somewhat untidy foliage, it would 
be most welcome to a place in the garden 
border, but with the greater Alkanets, 
the Anchusa, especially ‘‘ Opal,’’ we can 
scarcely complain. 
» Travellers on the way to Plymouth at 
‘this time may see on the Dartmoor side 
of the steep embankment just beyond 
Cornwood an immense stretch of dark 
blue Columbine, many yards long and 
many wide. It also haunts the upper 
banks of the railway for a great distance, 
cowering against the hedges, for the 
dainty skirts of the Columbine fear the 
wind, and the long stem, with its multi- 
‘tudinous swinging bells, is apt to weaken 
at the collar. T. A, HYDE, 

Avonwick, S. Devon. 





‘ NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

_Incarvillea brevipes.—This is a good 
flower at the end of May, though only 
planted in spring. I hope it will be more 
enduring than the first kind introduced, 
which soon gave way in the cool loam,— 
W., Sussex. / 

The New Zealand Breom (Notospartium 
Carmichaeliz).—This, a bit slow to come 
to the flowering stage, is now full of 
“bloom with me. It is free and hardy in 
Sussex, fully exposed for some years. It 
may not be so in valleys and on cold 
soils.—W. 
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Daphne petrza (syn. D. rupestris).— 
This has done very well here this year, 
the tiny bush almost hidden by the large 
waxen pink blossoms. I have it growing 
in well-drained, gritty loam, with a little 
old mortar intermixed. It has full ex- 
posure to all but the afternoon sun.—N. 
WALES. 


—— In answer to Mr. Somerville’s 
query in the issue of May 25th, p. 
245, in regard to the flowering of Daphne 
petrea in the open, this exquisite 
little shrub never fails with me, and it 
blooms in great profusion every season in 
Hast Lothian. I could not procure this 
Daphne on its own roots, and the plants 
I have are grafted on D. Mezereum. My 
method of planting was to take out a 
space below a heavy stone on the front of 
the rock garden in full exposure. The 
plant was put in firmly between two 
stones, and got abundance of lime in its 
soil. The result is that the roots are 
always cool, and the foliage is exposed to 
every ray of sunshine. The results ob- 
tained from the plants indicate that the 
treatment they are receiving is correct. 
Daphne petra is evidently quite happy 
and at home in the position I- have given 
it.—GrorGe M. Tayior. 


Rose Cloire de Dijon in S.W. Scotland.— 
This grand old Rose was in bloom on a 
wall in a front garden in one of the streets 
of the Burgh of Maxwelltown on May 
23rd. Several flowers were fully open, 
and I have not seen it in other gardens 
nearly so early this year. The wall faces 
almost due south.—S. ARnorv. 


Salvia Crahami.—Before the end. of 
May this fine old Sage was in full bloom. 
It stands average winters here in any 
light soil, and without protection. Being 
woody, it breaks away well on being cut 
back in spring, should it get injured by 
frost. The flowers are bright scarlet, of 
good size, and they are produced through- 
out the summer.—N. WALES. 


Carnation Surrey Clove.—If a brilliant 
crimson colour with a rich and _ pro- 
nounced fragrance makes for popularity 
in a Carnation, that above named is 
assuredly destined for a full share. It is 
one of the best Old Clove-scented varieties 
I know. A Bookham-raised variety, it 
gained an Award of Merit from the R.H:S. 
when exhibited by Mr. Douglas on May 
28th last.—H. J. 


The White Cup (Nierembergia rivularis). 
—Several plants of this have just ap- 
peared above ground (May 27th). They 
were planted last summer, according to 
Mr. Clarence Elliott’s prescription, and 
flowered well for a long period. They are in 
a very sunny position, each plant haying 
three stones deeply buried round it, so 
that the roots cannot possibly get out.—' 
EK. CHARLES Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 





New Lupins.—It is some time since an 
Award of Merit has been granted to any 
new variety of Lupin, particularly those 
of the L. polyphyllus set. On May 28th 
two varieties -received awards. These 
were Delight, of a red shade between 
terra-cotta and crushed strawberry, and 
May Princess, of deep dark purple colour. 
Hach was characterised by bold spikes 
of flowers. Mr. R. Downer, Chichester, 
was the exhibitor. 





Primula capitata. — This beautiful 
Primula, generally considered an autumn 
bloomer, opened its first flowers here this 
season on May 25th. It is a _ distinct 
plant, the mealy, 10-inch stems, with their 
fine heads of violet blossoms, rising from 
a compact and rather flat rosette of rich 
green leaves. It is said to naturalise 
freely from self-sown seeds. Here it has 
done well in partial shade in free but 
rather damp soil. The plant now in bloom 
flowered last autumn, thus affording ad- 





ditional evidence as to its perennial 
nature.—A. T. JOHNSON. 
The earliest single Roses.—This year 


three single Roses have had a neck-and- 
neck race for the honour of being first in 
bloom. If anything, R. alpina gained by 
a day, but it was in a warmer position 
than the others. R. altaica was prac- 
tically as early, and so was a dwarf single 
one, which is apparently a form of R. 
spinosissima, or comes near R. Alberti, 
which I had sent me more than thirty 
years ago as R. pyrenaica. It has white 
flowers, but long, brown hips instead of 
the black ones of R.~. spinosissima. 
Hitherto R. altaica has for many years 
been the first with me.—S. ARwnort. 


The Meadow Amaryllis (Habranthus 
pratensis).—This is now in full flower 
with me in Hast Lothian. This gorgeous 
native. of Chili has proved quite hardy, 
and the preparations made for it previous 
to putting in the bulbs have proved cor- 
rect. The foliage is robust and healthy, 
and the stout flower-stems, with their 
umbels of brilliantly coloured flowers, in- 
dicate sympathetic cultural conditions. 
On the rock garden, in a large pocket in 
a sheltered position, the flowers attract 
at once, owing to their fine colour. No 
protection of any kind is given to the 
roots during the winter months.—GrEoRGE 
M. Taytor, 2, Joppa Park, Portobello. 


The Silvery Bindweed (Convolvulus 
Cneorum).—The first flowers of this hand- 
some little shrub appeared earlier than 
usual this year—viz., the third week in 
May. Pink in the bud stage, they ex- 
pand into the characteristic trumpet shape 
of the genus, disclosing a creamy-white in- 
terior, a conspicuous golden-yellow eye, 
and a delicate flush or striping of rose on 
the reverse. ‘These blossoms are of good 
texture, and look handsome against the 
glistening silver of the pretty foliage. C. 
Cneorum is quite hardy, and it appears to 
do well in any open situation and free 
soil. The season of blooming varies very 
much, some plants often flowering for the 
greater part of the year.—A. T. J. 





Syringa Sweginzowi superba.—A new 
Lilae from China, with a graceful habit 
and an exquisite fragrance, the latter 
quite distinct from that of the ordinary 
run of its tribe, and savouring almost as 
much of that of Daphne as of Lilac. 
Apart from so good and welcome an attri- 
bute, however, is the elegant bearing of 
the whole plant, and the Bouvardia-like 
effect of its flower trusses. The starry 
flowers are pinkish in the bud state, the 
petals pure \white when expanded, and 
marked with deep rose coloursin the tube. 
It was shown before the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society by Mr. Charles Turner on 
May 28th, when it was granted an Award 
of Merit.—S. VY. S. 
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Carnation The Crey Douglas.—The | afternoon. In the same place Orchis 
heliotrope class of the border Carnation | foliosa, Primula helodoxa, and _ the 
appears to be not only making progress | Rodgersias are a success. I tried the |} overgrow the Rose. 


from the flower point of view, but also 
increasing in public favour. To-day they 
are appreciated by leading florists and 
many besides. That above named is the 
latest addition to the set, and probably 
also one of the best. Showing a shade of 
puce in the early days of opening, it pre- 
sently develops into an almost silvery-grey 
tone, the large, full, and handsome 
flowers bearing all the evidences of a 
high-class Carnation. <A stiff stem and 
good constitution are other points of 
merit. It gained an Award of Merit on 
May 28th, when shown by Mr. Douglas, 
Bookham.—H. H. JENKINS. 


Wistaria multijuga.—I have two 
Japanese Wistaria multijuga, one of 
which came from Japan, the other from 
one of our leading nurseries. Both have 
white flowers and short racemes, and 
seem to me to be altogether inferior. 
Should this be so?—[No.—Ep.] Can they 
be expected to improve with age? Where 
ean the proper kind be obtained? The 
plant from Japan, planted eighteen 
months ago, is hardly established yet, but 
the other is up to the top of the house, 
and has flowered freely.—W. S. 

[The true W. multijuga is absolutely 
distinct. It should be easy to get the 
true Japanese kind with the long racemes 
from any good nursery of hardy shrubs.— 


ID. ] 


Saponaria ocymoides.—This is one of 
the best and brightest of the trailing rock 
plants of May and June. It is a lover of 
dry ground, and in strong soils often suc- 
cumbs in a wet. winter. Even in dry soil it 
may perish if the season is a variable one 
with rain, frost, and snow, but, as a rule, 
it is fairly hardy. Fortunately, with me 
it seeds and sows itself freely, so that, 
should some of the large old plants die, 
they leave a succession of smaller ones be- 
hind. The larger and brighter forms, such 
as 8. ocymoides splendens and S. o. splen- 
didissima, do not come true from seed and 
must be propagated from cuttings.. For 
the largé moraine S. ocymoides is excel- 
lent, and for crowning a dry knoll we have 
few better things.—S. ARNOTT. 


—— This plant is invaluable in spring 
if for no other reason than that it 
commences to flower just as other 
plants of free-carpeting habit—Aubrietias 
and subulata Phloxes, for example—are 
on the wane. That it is no fit substitute 
for either group is well known. At the 
same time, there are a colour effect and a 
trailing habit not to be lightly esteemed 
in a plant so free growing, so hardy, and 
so generally accommodating. It will 
wedge itself into an angle, occupy a dryish 
ravine between rocks, give a good ac- 
count of itself in a wall, or drape a rocky 
prominence in a way which few plants 
are capable of. In the typical kind the 
flowers are of a brilliant pink, the plant 
in the heyday of its beauty a mass of 
bloom. Good as it is, the variety splen- 
didissima has flowers of a- richer scarlet 
hue and more striking. Unfortunately, 
its constitution appears less good. In 
any case, I have not yet succeeded in 
making it do so well. Light loam with grit 
suits the plant well.—S. V. S. 


Cathcartia villosa. — Among other 
plants particularly good this season is 
Catheartia ,villosa. Twelve years ago Mr. 
W.. BE. Gumbleton gave mea plant, and 
advised rich soil, shade, and moisture. 
The soil is a mixture of loam, peat, and 
old manure, the aspect north, where the 
sun is only on for a short time in the 


Catheartia in a fairly moist and shaded 
part of the rock garden, but it never in- 
ereased or flowered really well. The seed 
is ripe in July, but I never raised seed- 
lings, except by sowing in the middle of 
December in a greenhouse. The seed 
then germinated in a fortnight. Rod- 
gersias this season are splendid. Some 
people seem to think the Catheartia is 
only biennial. I feel sure it is absolutely 
perennial if properly treated.—E. CHARLES 
BUXTON. 


Lilium japonicum (syn. L. Krameri).— 
In many respects the most beautiful and 
one of the most difficult, this exquisite 
Lily has safely survived its second winter 
here. Last summer one flower only was 
produced at the end of the delicate-look- 
ing stem. To-day there is a promise of 
at least three lovely trumpets of rosy- 
pink, and the growth is more _ robust. 
Close by a little colony of another rather 
fastidious Lily (lL. Washingtonianum) is 
coming on nicely.—A. 'T. JOHNSON. : 


Calceolaria Buttercup.—A new = sub- 
shrubby sort, raised by crossing’ the 
shrubby and herbaceous kinds. It gained an 
Award of Merit on May 28th when ex- 
hibited by Mr. A.. Dawkins, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, before the Royal Horticultural 
Society. From a plant in a 5-inch pot, a 
head of buttercup-yellow flowers a foot 
or more across was produced. Twenty 
inches or so high,.it promises well. — C. 
Canary Bird is of a paler yellow colour, 
otherwise it is a counterpart of the other. 


Gentiana verna var. angulosa.—Briefly 
described, this is a glorified form of the 
vernal Gentian, and, if possible, a lovelier 
plant. In any ease it is more satisfying 
—there is more of it to begin with—while 
wedded to that good attribute is the even 
greater one that it is easier to grow. In 
the richness of its blue flowers only the 
best vernal Gentians equal it. Four inches 
high, none is so handsome when in flower. 
It is distinct, too, in the winged or acutely- 
angled character of its naturally larger 
calyx, and again in the more compact, less 
ramifying root-spread. 
the mountain rather than the pastures, 
and, favouring rocks, it is easy to collect 
tufts and root-fibres intact,. these being 
more easily established. So far it appears 
perfectly happy in sandy loam with finely- 
pulverised limestone. Very firm planting 
is also all-important.—S. V. S. 


Saxifraga Cecil Davies.—This is flower- 
ing’ with me for the first time, and is 
rather disappointing. Said to be a hybrid 
of S. longifolia—I know nothing of the 
other parent in the case—it is virtually a 
short-leaved, less good 8. longifolia, whose 
white, starry flowers are but faintly 
spotted, and whose inflorescence less well 
furnished with them about the base is 
shorn of the pyramidal effect so pro- 
nounced a feature in the best longifolia 
varieties. It inclines, however, to pro- 
duce offsets, and, while living to flower 
another day, comes more into line with 
S. calabrica, a longifolia and lantoscana 
hybrid, and those forms of S. longifolia— 
hybrids, probably—which also occasion- 
ally produce offsets, too, if very rarely. 
S. calabrica, it should be mentioned, 
leans strongly to S. lantoscana, a vigorous 
plant, indeed, that, producing offsets freely 
and an easy doer withal, may be relied 


upon to give a good flowering practically. 


each year.—H. H. JENKINS. 


Ignoble labour and waste.—I have just 
had a struggle with a bed of Rose Grand 
Duc de Luxembourg, invaded by an army 


It is a plant of | 


border or wild garden. 
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of Dog Briar, and if I did not cut them 
out now they would in a month or two 
I wonder how long . 
the Rose-grower will put up with the 
stereotyped way in the nurseries of 
Europe of grafting every Rose, no matter 
what its nature or country of origin, on 
the Dog Rose of our hedgerows, in its 
right place in the hedge? It is one of the 
greatest delusions of the day that this 
grafting is the right way. The old sum- 
mer-flowering Roses of Huropean origin 
supported this universal grafting; it is 
quite a different thing when we place the 
Roses of Chinese and Indian mountain 
origin on the coarse and vigorous seedling 
Briar, which soon kills the half of them 
or reduces them to poor, starved, gouty, 
flowerless growth. It also gives rise to 
the false idea that Roses will only grow | 
well on clay or heavy soils, and so leaves 
people on the sandy soils with roseless 
gardens, and these people put up: with the 
result.—W. 


Pzonia officinalis. lIobata.—As P. 
lobata, this beautiful. variety was 
awarded a First Class Certificate in 1889, 
and, while it has been little seen during 
the interval, is a comparatively rare plant 
to-day. During the last year or two, 
however, Mr. F. Gifford, Hornchurch, has 
been exhibiting it at the May meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
though never in the rich abundance and . 
fine condition as on May 28th last. On 
that occasion a score or thirty vases were 
filled with the flowers, the whole making 
a brilliant display. The’ flowers are 
single, cupped in form, the glistening red 
coral tone in marked contrast with the 
cluster of golden anthers within. In 
foliage and habit of growth it approxl- 
mates to P. officinalis, even if slightly less 
vigorous than the old double crimson 
variety now so ornamental in many a cot- 
tage garden. The slight falling off in 
vigour is doubtless due to periodical divi- 
sion, hence there is little doubt that, once 
well planted and let alone, it would be as 
vigorous as any, and constitute one of the 
most brilliant pictures in the garden In 
May.—B. H. JENKINS. 


The blue Wood nonbitee ieee Te- | 
ferred to by: Mr. Jenkins on pp. 248 and 
249, deserve our fullest consideration. Of 
them all, I think Anemone nemorosa 
Robinsoniana is the most valuable. A. n. 
Alleni is exceedingly fine also, but for. 
naturalising I do not think any of them 
equals A. n. Robinsoniana. I have tried 
Blue Bonnet, but have not found it larger 
than the others, though it appears to be 
slightly later. A. n. coerulea, not. men- 
tioned by ‘‘ EB. H. J.,’’ is lighter than A. n. 
purpurea. I have also grown A. n. Cor- 
nubiensis, which has red buds; but is 
otherwise very like A. n. Robinsoniana. 
A. n. Celestial is also a very good blue 
form, but of those I have had or seen 
A. n. Blue Queen is the deepest in colour. 
The late Mr. James Allen (who raised it, 
and who was unusually critical of his 
own productions) considered it the finest 
of the blue Wood Anemones. It is not so 
large as A. Robinsoniana, and is just a 
shade too dark to have much effect in the 
I have raised . 
several blue seedlings, but none suffi- 
ciently good to be worthy of naming, the 
tints generally being washy. Apropos of 
Mr. Jenkins’ remark about having found 
a white variety among A. n. Alleni, I 
wonder if it differs much from A. 2. 
grandiflora (or major) or Mr. James 
Allen’s White Queen? ‘There is not a 
great difference between these two, but I 
think White Queen has it in point of 
form.—S. ARNOTT. : 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HONESTY-BY WOOD WALK. 


Tis is a handsome plant not easy to place 
ina garden. Having some plants to spare, 
we put it between the trees along a path 
bordered by Seotch Firs, and were pleased 
with its effect. A mixture of seeds often 
gives good colours—whites and rich reds. 


THH GENTIANELLA NOT 
FLOWERING. . 


So-caLLep ‘‘ blindness’? in the case. of the 
above plant appears to be more than usu- 
ally prevalent this year, and a knowledge 
of the conditions of growth in the case of 
some of the failures does not enable one 
to reconcile matters. For example, of two 
extensive plantings within a few yards of 
each other, in apparently identical soil, 
and differing but slightly in aspect—the 


~ | tial, 





Then, again, there is the question of a 
calcareous soil, lime being beneficial if not 
wholly essential. In truth, it is not essen- 
since many instances might be enu- 
merated of success in lime free soils. 
The soil closeness that is often opposed to 
success is that which virtually hems in 
the turf, and that is one of the chief 
factors. of its non-flowering or poor flower- 
ing in clay soils. In lighter soils, where 
the stolons are able to ramify freely, the 
central parts also find more liberty to the 
benefit of all. In Mr. Parker’s nursery at 
Tooting in bygone days, in a lime-free soil, 
edgings of the Dactylis and Festuca were 
replaced by Gentian in many directions, 
no more care being bestowed in planting 
than was given to an edging of Box. Yet 
how those plants thrived, and how they 
flowered! And how well they do, too, in 
the loams over the red sandstone, whether 
light or medium, and again on soils over 
chalk. But then it is part of a nursery- 





Honesty by 


\ 


one more fully exposed to the sun during 
the greater part of the day than the other 
—that in the more sunny position is fairly 
full of bloom, while the other hardly gives 
a flower per tuft, despite the fact that 
the largest is of about the size of a dinner- 
plate. Both are on ‘rockwork in a fair 
depth of good soit, and attended to in the 
matter of watering. ‘when necessary one 
could hardly assign the failure to dryness 
at the root. That dryness is a predispos- 
ing cause of the flower-buds failing to de- 
velop I firmly believe, and one cannot 
vouch for both the groups above-mentioned 
receiving identical treatment in this re- 
spect. Neglect, too, of periodical division 
and replanting and soil closeness, which 
last to a plant of the stoloniferous habit 
and lateral spread of this Gentian is op- 
posed to development, are jointly, if in a 
measure indirectly, sources of blindness, 
since the inevitable overcrowding of the 
shoots does not permit of ‘these attaining 
to flowering size. | 


a 





wood walk, 


man's business to increase stock ; and the 
periodical moving, dividing, and replant- 
ing this entails edntribute not a little to 
success. An amateur is usually content— 
after a time, at least, to let his plants 
alone; and while instances may be found 
of success —instances where the plants 
have developed into spreading verges. of 
lustrous green and brilliant blue—I think 
they will be admitted to be rare, or that 
the opportunity afforded for a free spread, 
in conjunction with soil constituents and 
moisture, has contributed immeasurably 
to the success achieved. Gardeners often 
adopt different ways of achieving the 
same result. ‘‘W.’’ has, apparently, 
evaded failure. with the “sandstone 
block and a dry wall,’’ the uniform cool- 


‘ness and sympathy of the former a con- 


siderable standby against drought. But in 


-a close soil like his, he would in all prob- 


ability long ago have more than approxi- 


‘mated to the ‘‘ lovely edgings seen in Irish 


gardens”’ had he formed his own edgings 


for this brilliant Gentian of a mixture 
comprising broken sandstone—hen’s-egg 
size and less—to the extent of one-third 
or thereabouts, the remaining two-thirds 
to be comprised of loam and a little leaf- 
mould. Such a mixture, plus a free addi- 
tion of pulverised sandstone, has more 
than once in my experience constituted the 
best of substitutes, and no garden plant 
is more worthy the trouble the work in- 
volves. 

Apropos of the success of the Gen- 
tianella in Ireland and that a calcareous 
soil is essential, a photograph before me 
showing a clump carrying more than a 
dozen flowers growing in a raised bed of 
peat in that country is interesting. 
’Twixt peat and calcareous soil there is a 
great guif; and with evidences of success 
in both and many diverse classes of soils 
to boot, other conditions—altitude, rain- 
fall, and atmospheric conditions generally 
—must exercise a far greater influence 
than is supposed unless the plant is wholly 
indifferent to all, which I do not believe. 

H. H. JENKINS. 


PLANT-HUNTING. 


In the days when one used to go to the 
Alps, one of. the chief interests of plant- 
collecting was finding new varieties and 
colour’ forms of well-known species. 
Campanula pusilla, which inhabits loose, 
broken ground by the mile along the 
Alpine roadsides, is a never-ending source 
of interest in this direction, for it is a 
most variable plant, and there are many 
pale and white forms to be found, and 
varieties with small, dark bells or extra 
large ones. Campanula. Jlinifolia is 
equally prolific of good forms. ‘The 
average type is like a slightly glorified 
Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). At 
Mont Cenis one year I picked out from 
among many thousands of plants of this 
species a variety with extra large bells 
of an unusually deep and glossy purple. 
This has now replaced the ordinary C. 
linifolia in my collection. In the same 
locality I found a plant of C. linifolia 
with soft, silvery-blue flowers, which is 
now known as C. linifolia pallida. I 
found yet another variety of this species 
in the Tyrol, close to a fort at Piave, and 
in collecting it I came very nearly getting 
myself shot by an Austrian sentry. This 
form is smaller than the type, very grace- 
ful and wiry, and with bells of a charm- 
ing lilac colour. 

The habit of running the eye over fields 
of flowers on the look-out for variations 
and colour forms remains, though the 
Alps are for the time being out of bounds, 
and only this week (May 28th) I have 
made two interesting finds. The first 
was a good double form of the common 
Buttercup Ranunculus bulbous. My 
wife and I were walking across a field 
which was yellow with Buttercups, and 1 
suggested that we should try and find a 
double variety. _We kept a look-out as we 
walked, though not a very attentive one, 
for the suggestion seemed a rather hope- 
less one. AS we went on, my wife came 
upon a plant with flowers as double as 
they could possibly be. The plant was 
marked, my long collecting trowel 
brought, and the root was carefully dug 
up and replanted in a flower border. In 
good soil, and without the competition of 
grass and weeds, it should make a dis- 
tinctly handsome garden plant. But how 
to propagate it? There is no possibility 
of seed, and I do not think R. bulbosus 
multiplies its bulbs, though of this I am 
not. certain. Perhaps someone can tell 
me. To-day I found another variation of 
the same species growing in rough grass 
in my garden. This has flowers of a pale 
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buttercup-yellow, very soft and pleasing. 
There were two plants of it, growing a 
foot or two apart. These, too, were 
transferred to a flower border. Seedlings 
from them should give 
sults. Even if these double and pale yel- 
low Buttercups are never of any great 
horticultural value, they are interesting. 
—CLARENCE ELLiotr, Stevenage. 


FLOWERS AT BETTWS-Y-COED, 
Amona the many things in Mr. BE. C. 
Buxton’s garden about the middle of May 
were a fine bush of Hardy Orange (gle 
sepiaria) in full bloom; some beautiful 
specimens of Cytisus purpureus incarna- 
tus, the long, weeping branches laden with 
bluish-purple. blossoms, and a notable 
bush of Cytisus Heufilei, well over one 
foot in height, with very large flowers, 
and covering an area of some four to five 
square feet. The latest addition to a 
representative list of Berberises is B. 
Sargenti, with very large Arbutus-like 
leaves and pendent yellow blooms. Rosa 
Hugonis was wreathed with its. pretty 
yellow flowers, and there -were several 


good blooms on R. anemonsefolia, a very. 


old tree growing quite unprotected upon 
a wall. Gaultheria trichophyla, well fur- 
nished with pink Heath-like bells, is one 
of the features of the garden at Coed 
Derw, and a very charming carpet it 
makes beneath the Pines, and upon what 
is practically a natural moraine. The 
Klondike variety of Adiantum pedatum 
also flourishes here, making great domes 
of exquisite foliage. A snow-white Dog 
Violet and a little white Geranium of the 
Herb Robert type, but very distinct, were 
both in flower. Neither of .these vis, I 
believe, in cultivation, but they belong 
to that unique list of departures in white 
(not forgetting the recent \white 
Lamium Orvala and white Daffodil) 
in which Mr. Buxton enjoys something 
of a monopoly. Primula helodoxa, in 
moist garden loam, was just coming into 
flower, and close by a fine clump of Cath- 
cartia villosa, with its ruddy-gold, Vine- 
like foliage, was promising a good dis- 
play. Among .a large collection of 
Sedums, many of which take so kindly to 
the rock of the district, the lovely S. 
pedatum, in full flower, was one of the 
most striking, and a natural pyramid of 
lichenous rock, covered from base to sum- 
mit with the pretty little shell-tinted S. 
brevifolium Pottsii, was, as it is at all 
seasons, a most beautiful object. The 
fine collection of Cistuses, which suffered 
so severely in the spring of 1917, is mak- 
ing rapid strides towards regaining some 
of its old splendour.—A. T. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Oxalis adenophylla.—I have only just 
noticed that there are two distinct forms 
of Oxalis adenophylla. Mr. Hlwes. who 
first collected this fine species in the 
Argentine and introduced it to this 
country, gave me my original bulbs, and 
after several years of slow and careful 
propagation, my stock consists of quite a 
good batch of pot plants. These are now 
in flower, and while enjoying their 
beauty I was surprised to find that some 
of the pink trumpet blossoms have a crim- 
son blotch at the base of each petal, while 
others are pale pink throughout and have 
no crimson blotch at all. Oxalis adeno- 
phylla is rather like the rosy form of O. 
enneaphylla, which I found when collect- 
ing the white type in the Falkland Isles. 


But the leaves of O. adenophylla are 
rather bigger; and the flowers, though 
larger, have not the full roundness of the 


best forms of O, enneaphylla, nor I think 


interesting re- 


- 
e 
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have they the delicious Almond scent 
which is such a distinct feature of O. 
enneaphylla in both its forms. The root- 
systems of the two species are also quite 
distinct. In Oxalis enneaphylla the root 
consists of a small, scaly bulb; the scales 
are fleshy;.and each year a fresh bulb 
forms in front of the current flowering 
one, which itself becomes dormant, like 
the old corms of a Montbretia, until, in 
time, a string of bulbs is formed, running 
usually horizontally near the surface of 
the soil, and only the front one active. 
In Oxalis adenophylla the bulb is much 
larger, the scales are long and thin and 
chaify, and the bulb sits upright, form- 
ing in time a colony of small bulbs 
around itself. The two forms of O. adeno- 
phylla are quite distinct, but I cannot say 
that one is prettier or less pretty than the 
other. Both are charming, and I rather 
wish there were only one, as now one will 
have to distinguish them by separate 
names and descriptions. Has anyone else 
noticed the two varieties?—CLARENCE 
ELLIoTT, Stevenage. 


Different forms of Forget-me-not.—I 
notice one or two correspondents have 
ealled-attention to the so-called: improve- 
ment in Forget-me-nots, the tendency be- 
ing to grow more of those of compact 
habit, to the exclusion of the old-fashioned 
loose-spreading kinds. I do not care for 
these new sorts. They have the appear- 


ance of coloured pincushions dotted on a 
cloth, and this is more especially so when 
they are used as a carpet for other things. 
On the other hand, 
sorts with white Arabis make very charm- 
ing carpets for the late-flowering Narcissi 
and Tulips, and this is very noticeable this 


the looser-growing 


year, when, owing to the prolonged cold 
spell in April, all carpeting plants were 


much later than usual, and, consequently, 
just at their best with the May-flowering 
bulbs. 
ferent strains of Myosotis, varying from a 
deep to a pale blue. 
clumps of a strong-growing white Tulip or 
the May-flowering Narcissus poeticus, 
make a very pleasing combination: 
are few tall ‘things that do not associate’ 
happily with the Arabis. 


It is rather nice to have some dif- 


These, with nice 


There 


It is a plant that 
has found its way into the majority of 


gardens and has come to stay, one of the 
double flowers that is a general favourite. 
As noted above, it is much later than usual 


this year, and, aS a consequence, it is con- 


temporary with things that, as a rule, are 
not in flower until the Arabis is over. I 
have it just at present (May 9th) surround- 


ing some colonies of Heuchera sanguinea, 


and the effect is very pleasing.—E. B. S., 


Hardwick. 


Everlasting Flowers for cutting.— 
Those who wish to keep such blossoms as 
long as possible should cut them in the 
half-opened state,as if left until fully ex- 
panded. they invariably tumble to pieces 
when quite dry. This refers particularly 
to Helichrysums, Rhodanthes, Sea Hollies 
(Eryngiums), Globe Thistles (Echinops), 
and Gypsophila paniculata. If to this 
collection are added the silvery pods of 
Honesty and the orange and crimson pods 
of Physalises. as also ornamental 
Grasses, one may get together in summer 
what will prove to be attractive material 
for filling vases in winter,—TOWNSMAN. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums.—A finish has 
been made with the putting out of hardy 
Chrysanthemums. After planting, a 
stake of suitable size is put to each plant— 
this saving trouble at a later date, as well 
as probable damage to the growing plant 
from rain or wind, as occasionally happens 
when staking has been left to a more con- 
venient season. Other hardy or almost 
hardy plants have been planted in their 
summer quarters, including Tufted Pan- 
sies. A good border of a variety of V. 


trees. 


occasionally tinged - with — 
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| edt atone ae ‘ 
cornuta, by name Thuringia, is very effec- 


tive, the blue and white blooms being very 
attractive—W. MoG. 

Biennials.—It is a mistake to sow 
biennials, such as Wallflowers, Sweet. Wil- 
liams, and Canterbury Bells, too soon; 
but there is also a danger in delaying till 
the season is too far spent. These may 
be sown. ,in Scotland, round about. the 
third week in May, and the resulting 
seedlings, if timeously put into nursery- 
beds, will make good stuff for autumn 
planting. Canterbury Bells, from a sow- 
ing made at this time last year, have 
bloomed well in the greenhouse during the 
past few weeks in 6-inch and 7-inch pots.— 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


The Chionoscillas.Referring to the re- 
cent, note by one of your correspondents 
on these, I would like to say that the 


hybrids vary greatly, some of them being. 


no better than the ents (Scilla and 
Chionodoxa). If well selected, however, 
some of these Chionoscillas are very beau- 
tiful. A point in their favour is that they 
increase more quickly by offsets than do 
the Chionodoxas,- which the best forms 
come nearer to than to. the Scillas.—S. 
ARNOTT, 


The Alpine Columbine (Aquilegia 


alpina):—This is‘a stiffer and taller plant . 


than A. glandulosa, to which it bears some 
resemblance, the flower-spikes often rising 
to a height of 2 feet.. I have it growing 
in free soil between stones, with full ex- 
posure, and it is ‘blooming nicely. The 
flowers, each nearly 2 inches in diameter, 
are of a soft and pleasing shade of blue, 
the spurs tucked away, so that they are 
practically invisible.—A. T. 

Antirrhinum Nelrose.—Attracted by its 
description of ‘‘ perpetual” flowering, this 
was given a trial. Of.a good shade of 


pink, the flowers were certainly hand-. 


some; but it was not, in the general ac- 
ceptance of the word, ‘‘ perpetual flower- 
ing.” After the first crop of spikes was 
over no bloom was to be expected until 
further shoots were made. 
Antirrhinum is equally deserving of the 
name.—W. McG. 

Epimediums.—These are very useful for 
carpeting the soil under or among 
They will succeed in the open, on 
a dry. bank, but I find that’they retain 
their leaf beauty better when they 
some protection from cold winds and hard 
frosts. When the foliage is in good con- 
dition, it is useful for indoor decoration 
during the winter months. The yellow- 
flowered kind is, I.think, the most attrac- 
tive when in. bloom.—BYFLEET. 


Tulipa sylvestris.—This native Tulip is 
ere ain for naturalising in m 
grassy banks, and thin woods, 
slender, wiry stems reach a height of 
about 8 inches, and bear a single (rarely 
two) flower, of a warm, coppery yellow, 

rade Not the 
least of its attractions is its delightful 
fragrance.—J. 


Narcissus juncifolius.—This delights in 
a rather cool position and a light, gritty 
soil: It grows 3 inches or so high, 
occasionally a little more. The rich yellow 
flowers are about the size of a Buttercup, 
with a small, flat crown, and exhale a 
charming fragrance. The leaves are nar- 


row and Rush-like in appearance.—_ 


DUMFRIES. 


Bedding plants.—The remainder of 
these should be stood outdoors under the 
shelter of walls or hedges to undergo 
hardening before being pianted out. The 
frames and pits thus vacated will then be 
at liberty for other purposes, not the 
rents of which is the growing of Tomatoes. 
« e- - B 
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_ FERNS. ‘ 
FEATHER FERN (STRUTHIOPTERIS 
GERMANIGA) IN SHADE. 


Some years ago a few of this fine Euro- 
pean Fern were planted in the ordinary 
cool loam of the garden, and ever since 
have been a pleasure to see, especially as 
they unfold their great fronds in spring. 
We have the three kinds, but this season 
Struthiopteris germanica is the most 
vigorous and effective. . 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
SOIL FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
(REPLY TO AMATEUR.) 
A misTAKE is often made in making this 
too rich with animal and concentrated 
manures. Three-fourths of the compost 
may be loam. This differs considerably in 


quality, and is more or less difficult to ob-. 


tain. The top spit of meadow land is what 
one covets, and if clayey rather than 


| 


sandy, so much the better for the purpose. 
It should. also be of a fibrous nature. If 
this be obtained a few months before use, 
one is not troubled so much by the Grass 
growing on the surface after potting. Chop 
-it in pieces, but not too fine,-and add the 
other portions. The other fourth part may 
eonsist of leaf-mould and decayed manure. 
Rubble, such as old mortar and brick rub- 
bish, is used when the loam is of a very 
close nature. Bones in a fine state, at the 
rate of 1 lb. to the bushel, will greatly 
assist in building up a sturdy growth and 
give a healthy tone to the foliage. Mix all 
well together some time before the soil is 
to be used, and get it in an even state of 
moisture, neither wet nor dust-dry. Pots 
of 10-inch diameter are now commonly used 
by the best exhibitors, except for the more 
weakly-growing kinds; in the case of these 
a size smaller isemployed. For other than 
the growth of large blooms or gigantic 
specimen plants, the 9-inch, or even a size 
smaller, is large enough, and generally 
more convenient for Chrysanthemum cul- 
ture. It is not advisable to use much 
drainage, but the crocks should be placed 





evenly over the holes and bottom of the 
pot. Half-inch bones may form part of the 
drainage, and are highly beneficial to the 
roots that run so abundantly downwards. 
Be suave that good, well-cleansed bones are 
obtained. Instances have been known 
where this material has formed into a 
putrefied mass when made moist, and has 
killed every root that came into contact 
with it. Two hours before the plants are 
turned out for repotting give the earth a 
thorough soaking with water. This is 
very necessary, for not only will the ball 
of earth turn out intact and without 
damage to the roots, but if it be not done 
there is danger of the older soil becoming 
dry whilst the new is quite moist, a serious 
check in the growth of the plant thereby 


resulting. Firm potting is essential. After | 


each plant is potted it may be staked (if 
this has not already been done), and the 
pots stood close together in a slightly 
shaded position for a few days. This 
checks evaporation, as we want to avoid 
watering the soil until the roots have taken 





The Feather Fern ( Struthiopteris germanica) in 


to the new soil. It may be necessary to 
sprinkle the foliage in the morning and 
early evening. When the roots get on the 
move again the plants can be stood in their 
summer quarters. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums—pinching back early- 
flowering sorts (Grower).—When grow- 
ing these fine late summer and early 
autumn flowers, we have never yet 
pinched back any of the plants. The only 
time we have stopped the plants in 
any way has been in the case of a late- 
propagated batch of plants. When well 
established, and a natural break has not 
been made in good time, we have taken 
out the point of the shoot in order to make 
the plant produce the succeeding breaks 
earlier. We would not advise you to 
interfere with the plants in the manner 
your query suggests, and instead we 
strongly advise you to let them make 
their own breaks, until in the end the 
plants will. flower on terminal-buds. It 
is one of the good points of the early- 








flowering Chrysanthemums to develop 
grand bushy plants without any inter- 
ference with their natural order of 
growth, and th» variety you instance— 
Mile. Marie Masse—is just typical of what 
the plants are in vigorous and healthy 
root action perfecting a splendid bushy 
and dwarf habit. If you care to observe, 
you will notice these plants, after the 
first break has occurred, start away 
again at about each succeeding 6 inches 
or 8 inches of growth, so that in the end 
a plant quite 3 feet in diameter is often 
developed. These plants are invariably 
covered with 150 to 200 blossoms of a 
useful size, splendidly adapted for de- 
corative uses, and flowering in the open 
in a most luxuriant manner. They do 
not seem to do as well in pots as many of 
the later sorts, and, as they are less 
trouble to cultivate outdoors, we strongly 
advise you to adopt this method of 
eulture. 


Enemies of Chrysanthemums. — Green 





shade. 


and black aphides are troublesome at this 
season. They should be dealt with 
promptly. Dusting with Tobacco-powder 
is a convenient method of destroying such. 
Another pest that often attacks the plants 
during spring is the leaf-mining maggot. 
It makes marks between the tissues of the 
leaves and is thus readily found. Hand- 
picking is the best remedy. This, again, 
should be dealt with promptly, because it 
spreads rapidly and the foliage soon be- 
comes disfigured. 


A Chrysanthemum note.—Many who. do 
not care for large blooms are partial to 
neat and bushy plants which will flower 
freely. In early May the tips ought to 
have been pinched out of the plants, 
this causing shoots to start from the 
axils of the leaves. When these, in turn, 
attain to a similar length, the pinching 
ought to be repeated until the end of June 
for ordinary purposes. This will ensure 
capital bushy pieces, and the advice given 
may be followed with confidence. » For 
blooms at the New Year, the pinching 
may be carried out to a later date, but 
in no case later than the middle of July.— 
A ScorrisH GARDENER, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Broccoli not wholesome.—The winter 
Cauliflower, or Broccoli, I find disagrees 
with me, having often a bitter flavour. 
Would ‘‘ Byfleet ’’ or any of your readers 
tell us of any exception. The summer 
Cauliflower has not the same defect. To 
ine the Broccoli is the least agreeable of 
all the Brassica race.—W. 

Barley-water.—I was much interested 
in reading the account of the dietetic ex- 
periments in Denmark, and of the food 
values of wholemeal bread and of Barley. 
Would any of your readers who drink 
Barley-water kindly let me know a good 
recipe for preparing it to take the place 
of tea or coffee at breakfast, as also a 
way of preparing it as a cold beverage 
during the day in the hot weather? Which 
preparation of the cereal should be used? 
—J. R.S. 

The word “ Vegetarian.”—I have seen 
the statement in GArRpDrNING for May 11th 
re the above, and beg to say that the 
earliest use of the word that I have been 
able to trace is in the April number of the 
Healthian for 1843. In an article in that 
number it is thrice repeated, as if it were 
a well-known word in general use. I 
have parted with my copy, so cannot give 
further information, but no doubt the 
volume is in the library of the British 
Museum for reference. T. H. Hvans, 
Gillingham, Kent. 

Angelica.—I cured some yearsago. This 
can be done at any time the Angelica is 
ready for treatment, the great difficulty 
at present being the sugar. The chief 
point in curing Angelica is to get it of a 
good green colour, and retain the same. 
It can be gathered at any stage of growth. 
It should be simmered in boiling syrup, 
then drained off, and the syrup boiled 
up, with more sugar added, and after re- 
maining a week or so treated in the same 
manner till tender, and finally put into 
strong syrup.—S. DascomBez, Solihull. 

Cooking dried fruit.—The Feuille d’ln- 
formation of the French Ministry of Agri- 
culture suggests the following recipe for 
preparing for table use dried Apples, 
Peaches, and Pears :— 

““Wash the fruit, then place in a 
large vessel. Pour over the fruit boil- 
ing water—three parts of boiling water 
to one part of fruit—and set the pot 
aside, leaving the fruit steeping for a 
whole day, or a day and a night if 
necessary. The fruit will swell and 
become fresh and scented. If any of © 
the water remains over it may be re- 
boiled with a little sugar, thereby 
making a rich syrup, which can be | 
poured over the fruit when the latter 
-is served. Do not cook dried fruit in 
any other way than this. If you boil 
it too much the fruit will become hard 
and lose all its original taste and fresh- 
ness.”’ 

Bottling the sun-heat.—I have read with 
some amusement the remarks of Admiral 
Close, in the Daily Mail, as quoted in 
GARDENING Of April 27th (p. 198). Ad- 
miral Close goes astray when he says that 
“‘ gardeners love the ‘swagger’ of foreing 
houses’? or they would not use coal in 
these structures. This is quite a mistake. 
Gardeners do not love the ‘‘ swagger ’”’ of 
forcing houses, but they have to burn coal 
in them in order to provide out-of-season 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables for their em- 
ployers. Most of us, I feel certain, would 
gladly dispense with the alleged ‘‘ swag- 
ger’’ in return for the lack of worry, vigi- 
lance, and care needed in such houses, and 
the further labour involved in forcing. 'To 
gardeners, generally, the gain would be 
great, and to them such an obvious point 
may seem hardly worth comment. But to 


the general reader the matter may not be 


so clear, and it is just as well to be quite 
fair. Of course, we all know that Grapes 
(some kinds) and Peaches can be grown 
without fire-heat, but when employers re- 
quire them out of season and do not grudge 
coals for the purpose of obtaining them, 
that is their concern—not that of the gar- 
dener.—A ScorrTisH GARDENER. 


The Soy Bean.—In your issue of the 
18th ult. there is an article on the Soy 
Bean, which states that Soy is the 
Chinese word for water, and that the Soy 
Bean is nothing more nor less than a 
Chinese water Bean. It does not seem 
quite certain that soy is the Chinese for 
water. Dr. Wells Williams’ dictionary 
gives shui, sui, sz’ as the Canton, Amoy, 
and Shanghai pronunciation of the cha- 
racter which means ‘‘ water.’’ Of these 
sui seems the nearest to soy. But the 
Japanese sauce called soy by us, which 
is said to enter into the composition of 
one well-known Hnglish sauce, is partly 
prepared from the Bean known to 
botanists as Glycine Soja, or Soja 
japonica, a cultivated variety probably in- 
troduced from China. Soja is the Dutch 
word for soy (sauce), adapted from the 
Japanese word shoyu, which, in its turn, 
seems to be derived from the Chinese 
tsiang-yu. From this it appears to be 
scarcely possible that soy of Soy Bean 
can mean. water. We get the Hnglish 
word soy from the Dutch soja, and it is 
probably unnecessary to observe that 
Dutch j has the sound of Hnglish y.— 
ERNEST Satow, Ottery St. Mary. 





THE VALUE OF GARLIC. 


AN interesting letter appeared in the 
Lancet from - Dr. T. Mark Hovell as far 
back as July 1st, 1916, in which he referred 
to ‘‘a simple remedy’ for whooping cough 
which appears to be not known generally 
to the profession.’’ He pointed out that 
by peeling the Cloves of Garlic, cutting 
them into thin slices, and wearing them 
under the soles of the feet between two 
pairs of socks, the essential oil was ab- 
sorbed by the skin, and could usually be 
smelled in the breath within half an hour, 
the whoop and spasm usually disappearing 
within forty-eight hours. The remedy 
should be applied for a week or ten days 
according to the severity of the case.’ Dr. 
Hovell pointed out also that garlic might 
be administered by chopping up the Cloves 
when pared, boiling them in milk, and 
making a bread sauce by the addition of 
breadcrumbs. Another letter. (July 15th, 
1916) from Dr. H. A. Latimer, in comment- 
ing on Dr. Hovell’s letter, contained the 
statement that if was his (Dr. Latimer’s) 
custom to employ garlic in the treatment 
of whooping cough many years ago. In 
the Practitioner for February, 1918, an in- 
teresting paper appeared from: the pen of 
Dr. W. C. Minchin, in which he points out 
the value of garlic in diphtheria, and em- 
phasises the fact that it is a simple remedy 
which may promptly be used to good effect 
before one can procure serum for injection. 
He points out that its extremely volatile 
constituents cause it to rank amongst anti- 
septics of the first order, and make it of 
the greatest value in the treatment of pul- 
monary disorders by inhalation. Its great 
power of penetration allows it when ap- 
plied to any area of the skin or a lacerated 
surface to penetrate to the deepest tissues 
in that region, thus saturating all the 
tissues of that part with Oleum alii, and 


permitting it to fully exert its antiseptic . 


influence in a satisfactory manner, with- 
out the need for tubes and such appliances 
to convey it to any sloughing part in the 
deeper tissues. Sloughing wounds must 
first be washed clean with any antiseptic, 
and then a dressing, subsequently de- 
scribed, is applied over the wound and sur- 


rounding section, when usually the wound 
rapidly becomes ‘healthy and heals. So 
quickly does it penetrate the skin that if 


an application of garlic is made to any 


part of it, its active oil enters the blood 
system, and can be detected in the breath 
by its odour in about ten minutes. 

In the treatment of diphtheria garlic acts 
better than anything else hitherto recom- 
mended. It is necessary to apply it with 
but little dilution; in fact, one of the best 


methods of using it is to instruct the 


patient to keep a small portion of the bulb 
in the mouth and occasionally to score it 
with the teeth in order to expel a little 
juice. This should be continued until the 
piece of bulb has been’ reduced to a pulp, 
when it may be swallowed and replaced by 
another piece.. In three or four hours 


from one to two ounces of garlic pulp may | 


be used in this way. At the expiration of 
this time, sometimes before one can pro- 
cure serum for injection, it is usual to find 
that all membrane has been removed from 
the tonsils, etc. This treatment also is 
usually curative in those cases of diph- 
theria which have come under observation 
too late for serum to be of use to them. 
In short, it robs this disease of all its 
terrors, during the first four hours’ treat- 
ment; it is not so much the amount of 
garlic used which is of the first import- 
ance as the keeping it constantly in the 
mouth, so that it may act as a local ap- 
plication. It is, however, necessary that 
an appreciable amount of the juices should 
constantly remain in the mouth during this 
time, for if it is insufficient in quantity it 
will take much longer to obtain the same 
result (twelve to twenty-four hours). The 
fresh juice of garlic diluted with an equal 
part of water makes a suitable application, 
and will be grateful to those who find the 
bulb too hot. .In the case of young chil- 
dren, this mixture can frequently be ap- 
plied by means of a coarse spray. It may 
be diluted with any fluid, or, if prepared 
with jelly and it is put in bottles sufli- 
ciently wide-mouthed to admit a teaspoon, 
a little may be taken frequently and kept 
in the mouth as long as possible, when it 
may be swallowed and repeated. Two 
ounces of this 50 per cent. preparation may 
be taken during the first four hours, but 
much less is usually enough. An overdose 
can hardly be taken. Septic throats 
rapidly yield to the same treatment. 

The fact has been frequently commented 
upon that, in many Continental cities, it 
has been found that the death-rate from 
tuberculosis has been remarkably low in 
some of the most overcrowded and dirtiest 
Slums. The garlic-eating habits of the re- 
sidents may be found to prove a suflicient 
explanation of this. A similar explanation 
also ay show why the death-rate from 
this disease amongst Jews in many parts 
of the world is particularly small, and may 


explain why, as time goes on, the death- 
rate from tuberculosis amongst Jews 
This ‘is likely to be ex-. 


steadily rises. 
plained by the fact that garlic-eating 
amongst Jews who have been born in this 
country is seldom indulged in, nor do the 
higher-class Jews (of the ‘professional 
classes) use garlic to any extent. A short 
time before the war the medical officer of 
health of Croatia pointed out that in his 
opinion the longevity of the Bulgarians is 
due to their ingestion of large quantities 


of garlic, and not to their habit of using . 


sour milk, as Metchnikoff has thought. - 


Garlic has a remarkable effect in neutra- 


lising the poisons of stinging insects. Such 
dangerous symptoms as those brought 


about by wasp stings in the mouth, accom- 


panied by swelling of the glottis anid sur- 
rounding parts, are best treated by chew- 
ing raw garlic, which rapidly relieves the 
Synponts and reduces the swelling. 


’ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A HBA'TH OF SOUTHERN SPAIN 
(HRICA AUSTRALIS). 


Tuts beautiful Heath of Southern Europe, 
hardy on hills—at least in the southern 
counties—should take the wreath among 
the Heaths that flower in May, and may 
well be compared with any Heath of S. 
Africa. Also it is best of all cut for the 
house. A little touched on the points of 
the shoots in hard winters, the bushes 
quickly recover. The white form has not 
yet flowered here. W., Sussex. 


\ 


GARDENING: ILLUSTRATE D. 


the meetings of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. At Kew in the first days of May 
au couple of 5-feet-high bushes were very 
pretty. The flowers, each 14 inches across, 
are white touched with pink, the upper 


| petal copiously marked with crimson spots. 


Usually considered a summer-leafing 


species, one of the Kew plants was, and 


the other was not, the same having been 
observed in those exhibited. Of twiggy 
growth and graceful withal, the plant ,is 
welcome because of its early coming. 
Rhododendron racemosum.—This early- 
flowering species, from Western China, 
has been particularly good at Kew this 
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ornamental alike in spring and in autumn. 
In the earlier season, the unfolding leaves 
are brightly tinted, while on the approach 
of winter the ripening foliage assumes a 
very gay .appearance. If intended for a 
timber or specimen tree, the Scarlet Oak 
succeeds best in deep, moist soil; but 
where size is a secondary consideration, it 
can be kept at an ornamental stage for a 
longer period by planting in a shallower 
and drier position, in which it retains its 


health while growth is curtailed.—A 
ScorrisH GARDENER. 
Fion’s Garland-flower (Daphne  Fio- 


niana).—This forms a compact-growing 
shrub, bearing its blooms in clusters, five 





Sprays of Erica australis 


—- This handsotie  Spriiig - flowering 
Heath is on a par with the Portuguese 
Heath (BH. lusitanica) for hardiness, and 
should be tried in all gardens where that 
kind is a success. Apart from the fine 
effect of its rich red flowers it has a value 
of its own in April and May, when it partly 
fills up the gap between the winter-flower- 
ing sorts and the earliest of the summer- 
flowering yarieties. A tall-habited kind, 
like the Portuguese Heath, it should be 
given a sheltered place where such can be 
had. Hi dat 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rhododendron yunnanense.—This has 
been exhibited rather freely this spring at 


spring, whether in the open beds, where 
the plants are, perhaps, more prodigal of 
blossom, dt in the rock garden, where, 
brought tore into line with the vision, 
their good effect is at once clear. It is the 
pink and white picture which tells, though 
the colour is more rosy than pink, while 
the moderate growth makes it possible in 
quite a variety of positions, even in a rock 
garden of ordinary size. 
Kingsmill grew it and the white form in 
mixture in his flat rock garden at Harrow 
years ago, the association very effective. 
In loam and leaf-soil or with a little peat 
added it does well. 


‘The Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea).— 
In a young state, the Scarlet Oak is very 


The late Mr.° 


in a silver bowl. 


fragrant flowers in each, these being of a 
pale lilac colour, the tubes densely covered 
on the outsidé with short, silvery hairs. 
It blooms from March to May, and is quite 
hardy rotind about London. 


Cistus villosus.—This species is 
bloomer, the flowers large and of 
rose-pink, with a conspicuous tuft of 
golden stamens, but no blotch. In foliage 
and habit it is much like C. salviefolius, 
but, as in the latter, there are doubtless 
wide variations. 

Erica australis.—Though not so robust 
as some of the larger Heaths, this has 
made steady progress for the past three 
years and come through the terrors of the 
1917 spring unscathed. It is now covered 
with its nat pink blossoms.—A. T. J, 


an early 
a bright 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE VALUB OF BIRDS. 

WitH Mr. Gordon’s defence of the tits 
(p. 248), and especially of the blue tit, I 
am in thorough sympathy. I have a warm 
side for all birds, and I quite recognise the 
benefits they confer upon gardeners. The 
tit family is, of course, in the main, in- 
sectivorous, and ought, therefore, not only 
to be tolerated, but encouraged by us all. 
There are four common sorts of tits, but 
two of them are more generally met with 
than the others. These are the great tit 
(Parus major) and the blue tit (P. cceru- 
leus). I have less frequently seen the Cole 
tit (P. ater) and the ‘Marsh tit (P. palus- 
tris). In the winter, to provide for their 
wants, Cocoanuts and pieces of suet are 
put out, and tits are, as far as possible, 
protected in every way in these gardens. 
I give these details in order to show that I 
am not inimical, but quite the reverse, to 
tits. 

Facts, however, are ‘‘ chiels that winna 
ding,’’ and in spite of Mr. Gordon’s asser- 
tions I must continue to believe the evi- 
dence of my own eyes. The blue tit is re- 
sponsible for the holes pecked in Pears; 
the insects are attracted by the pecked 
fruits. Let me take the case of woodlice. 
Js it reasonable to suppose that such an 
insect can break the hard skin of a Pear? 
Surely not. The commonest trap for wood- 
lice is a cut Potato. If Potatoes are at- 
tractive to these insects why go to the 
trouble of cutting them? The reason is 
obvious—the insect cannot penetrate the 
hard skins, and the tuber must be cut in 
order to provide a soft and attractive sur- 
face. So with Pears. 

Mr. Gordon, I fear, is slightly incon- 
sistent in his remarks upon culinary Peas. 
Sparrows and finches, he admits, attack 
the pods, but he appears to indicate that, 
should tits be seen among them, these 
birds are clearing out insects and woodlice 
which have entered the broken pods. It is 
equally fair to assume that voles or rats 
have broken the pods, and that the spar- 
rows or the finches are assisting the tits 
in destroying insects. 

Here is a point for Mr. Gordon’s con- 
sideration. Take the case of a Peach upon 
a wall, which is quite ripe, and which has 
been attacked by woodlice. The holes 
made by these pests are irregular in shape, 
and may be at the stem of the fruit, or at 
a point where the skin has been bruised by 
the wire or by the wall. Then consider the 
case Of a Pear. The holes are cleanly 
pecked, circular, and even—in short, just 
exactly what one would expect from the 
bill of a bird. And let me draw his atten- 
tion further to this fact. Such holes never 
alter in external shape when woodlice or 
other insects attack them, because they 
follow the line of the least resistance, i.e., 
the pulp, and not the skin, of the fruit. 
And why is it that, as a rule, there is but 
the one hole? I can supply the reason in 
the case of a bird, but not in the case of 
insects. ' 

Finally, Mr. Gordon is a trifle ingenuous 
in his closing remarks. He gets away alto- 
gether from the question—which is fruit, 
not blossom. And—Newton to the contrary 
—I do not believe that there is a grub in 
every bud which is destroyed by birds—of 
whatever kind. Has Mr. Gordon ever seen 
a Plum wall, a row of Damsons, or a 
breadth of Gooseberries.denuded of buds 
by bullfinches? If he has, I ask him: Does 
he seriously believe that each of the 
thousands upon thousands of buds de- 
stroyed harboured an insect? If he does; 
his faith is greater than mine. What 
about the mite in Black Currants, never 
touched by birds? W. McGuFFOG. 

Balmae. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Black-spot on Rose leaves.—Some time 
last summer you advised spraying with a 
mixture made up of carbonate of copper 
and carbonate of ammonia in certain pro- 
portions. I am unable to obtain car- 
bonate of copper anywhere, and am won- 
dering if you can recommend another mix- 
ture, which, I presume, should be a copper 
in some form or other.—Roop LANE. 

[Bordeaux mixture should be an effective 
wash to use on the Roses to check the 
black spot. You should commence spray- 
ing at once and continue at intervals of 
two to three weeks throughout the sum- 
mer. Take care to test the Bordeaux mix- 
ture with litmus paper, and if blue litmus 
paper turns red add some more milk of 
lime. | 


Rambler Roses and mildew.—I have 
never yet met anyone who could prescribe 
a satisfactory remedy for mildew on Ram- 
bler Roses when once it has attacked 
them. Sulphur scattered over the affected 
parts may arrest the progress of the 
disease for a time, but 1t does not cure. 
Why is it that Rambler Roses—more than 
any other, perhaps—are prone to this fell 
disease? Obviously, I think it is brought 


about by exuberance of. growth, which -is | 


allowed to become tangled to such an ex- 
tent as to exclude both air and sun from 
reaching the shoots. When a plant is 
attacked, it is, in my opinion, better to 
sacrifice the affected shoots, cutting them 
right away and burning them, rather than 
suffering them to remain and the disease 
to spread.—TOWMSMAN. 


Wasps.—The killing of the first wasp in 
April was a reminder that the season 
of these insects had again begun. Fruit- 
growers ought to watch for and destro 
every wasp seen for the next month. Bach 
of these is most likely a queen, and every 
one destroyed means a nest less to con- 
tend with in autumn. A bounty of a 
penny per head encourages school children 
to hunt for and kill these queens, and 
where there is much fruit grown the in- 
vestment pays.—W. McG., Balmae. 


FRUIT. 


AMBRICAN ~GOOSEBERRY MILDEW: 
THH IMPORTANCE OF SPRAYING. 


In view of the recent Order issued by the 
Ministry of Food prohibiting the picking 
of Gooseberries until June ist, and since 
reports haye been received of American 
Gooseberry mildew developing rapidly on 
the young fruits, the Food Production De- 
partment wish to impress on growers the 
importance of spraying their Gooseberry 
plantations at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity with a solution of lime-sulphur. 
Lime-sulphur spray fluid is prepared by 
mixing one gallon of concentrated lime- 
sulphur (Sp. gr. 1.3) with thirty gallons 
of water. One thorough application of 
this spray-fluid effectually prevents the 
spread of this disease for two to three 
weeks, according to weather conditions. 
Where continued control of the disease is 
desired, a second application of the spray- 
fluid should be made at the end of this 
period. ~ On certain varieties, such as 
Keepsake, Lancashire Lad, and Orown 
Bob, the spray-fluid at the stated strength 
is liable to cause leaf-scorching; in con- 
sequence, the fluid should be applied at 
half strength+namely, one gallon concen- 
trated lime-sulphur solution (Sp. gr. 1.3) 
to sixty gallons water. 

Attacks of Gooseberry sawfly may be 
controled with the same application, pro- 
vided 1} Ibs. arsenate of lead paste or 
6 lbs. hellebore powder are added to every 
thirty gallons of the dilute lime-sulphur 
solution. 


tell me when to 


already come, and which are making such 


tips out now, or ‘shall I pinch them back 


should, if there are too many of them on 
each 
taking away the weakest and reducing the 
remainder to four or five on a spur, pinch- 
ing or cutting them back to the fourth or 
fifth leaf, counting from the base.] 


tion for cause of Plums dropping off. 
samples. 


tried moving some of them, but the result ~ 


and fail to find any trace of disease, 


agency. They appear to us to have been 


of the vital organs being damaged they 
eventually’ succumbed and dropped off. 


rather than fruit. On the other hand, 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Pinching Plum trees.—Will you kindly 


inch back a Plum tree 
on whose spurs long, new growths have 


dense foliage that the Plums will have no 
chance of ripening? Shall I pinch’ the 


to three buds?—K. P. K. 
{The spur shoots referred to by you 


individual spur, be first thinnéd, 


Failure of Plums.—I would -be very 
grateful if you could give me any sugges” 
or 


many years now I have had plenty of 
blossom, which has set, as per énclosed 
The small Plums remain sta- 
tionary for a week or two, then fall off. 
I have root-pruned, given them lime, and 


is always the same. I get a few Plums, 
but never a decent crop. The ones against 
the wall are the same. Coe’s Golden 
Drop and Kirke’s are very bad, but cook- 
ing Plums, such as Pond’s Seedling and 
Monarch, are very much the same, but 
not quite so bad. If you could suggest 
anything I could try I would be most 
grateful. The soil is on the Reading beds, 
and consists of flints in some places in 
clay, sometimes in more sandy soil, with 
chalk about 8 feet down, the drainage 
good. We are 600 feet up, and do not 
often have late frosts, but very often cold 
winds.—P. A. 

- [We have examined the Plum fruits sent 


neither have they been injured by insect 


injured by frost, but not sufficiently so to 
kill them at the time, and that as a result | 


Wall-trained trees you can protect while 
in bloom with nets, blinds, or boughs of 
evergreen worked in lightly amongst the 
branches. This’is, of course, out of the 
question with regard to trees in the open. 
We regret being unable, under the circum- 
stances, to help you further in your diffi- 
culty.] 


Theory of summer pruning.—Authori- 
ties seem to be agreed that summer prun-_ 
ing makes for fruitfulness, but the 
reasons given in most. text-books are far 
from convincing. We are generally told 
that shortening laterals in summer causes 
the sap to concentrate in the buds at the 
base of the shoots, making them plump. 
up and turn into fruit-buds. This cannot 
be right, for experience shows clearly that 
any concentration of sap causes growth 





anything that reduees the vigour of a 
branch or tree, such as a canker wound 
or girdling of the bark, generally throws 
the tree or branch into fruit. Everyone 
is agreed that hard pruning in winter 
produces growth rather than fruit. ‘Why, 
then, does pruning in summer have the 
opposite tendency? I give my own solu- 
tion of the problem for what it is worth. 
Probably it is not new, but I have never 
seen it in print. It seems to me that the 
restriction of growth in summer checks 
the development of an increased root 
system, and therefore reduces the vigour 
of the tree and makes it fruitful. If we 
allow a tree unrestricted growth all the 
summer, the growth of root keeps pace 
with that of the branch system. Then, if 
we prune hard in winter, we destroy the 
balance between head and roots, giving 
the advantage to the roots, with the con- 
sequence that growth is more vigorous 
than ever in the following season. — If 
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mny theory is correct, summer pruning 
should be very desirable for over-luxu- 
riant, slow-fruiting varieties, but unde- 
sirable for weak growers and over-pro- 
lific kinds.—H. M. B., Sussex. 


Caterpillar attacks: Arsenate of lead 
spraying.—Reports received by the Food 
Production Department show that fruit- 
trees are suffering from bad attacks of 
caterpillar in many districts. Fruit 
growers are urged to spray their trees 
without delay with a-solution containing 
3 lb. lead arsenate paste to every 10 gallons 
of water. This spray-fluid, if applied pro- 
perly, will. kill the caterpillars and pre- 
vent*further defoliation. The application 
should be made in a fine spray sufficient 
to wet the leaves without drenching them. 
Care must be taken that no vegetables or 
green Gooseberries grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sprayed trees are gathered 
for consumption within a month of the 
application, as lead arsenate is a very 
poisonous chemical; nor must trees in full 
bloom be sprayed, as otherwise bees and 
other insects useful in pollinating flowers 
may be killed. Food Production Leaflet 
32, Which gives full information as to the 
control ef both caterpillars and aphides, 
may be obtained free of charge on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture, 
3, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 


Apple James Crieve.—This Apple is evi- 
dently not satisfactory in all districts. 
Many correspondents have written in its 
favour, and it is largely grown for market 
in the North. In my orchards it is not 
doing at all well. It grows nicely for a 
few years and comes into bearing early, 
and then canker in its worst form sets in 
on the young wood. I have just been 
cutting out affected branches from some 
young trees, and in some cases it has been 
necessary to take away about a third of 
the tree. Possibly they will get over it in 
time, as Cox’s Orange Pippin does, but at 
present they look hopeless. One corre- 
spondent has suggested that there are two 
stocks of James Grieve in commerce. If 
so, I have evidently been unlucky enough 
to get the inferior one. It is only fair to 
add that my soil encourages canker in any 
varieties that have a tendency to it.— 
BH, M. B., Sussex. 


Jefferson Plum failing to set.—This 
Plum is so valuable that I venture to add 
a line upon the subject. I note that the 
tree in question occupies wall Space, and 

- from the description of soil and condi- 
tions, it seems to be well done to. Is 
“M. J. Lipscombe ’’ quite sure that the 
roots are sufficiently moist? Wall trees 
are notoriously neglected in this respect, 
and it is often taken for granted that be- 
cause the surface is damp, all is well 


below. A good watering when the fruit- 


buds begin to swell, and another when 
the petals begin to fall, may, in another 
season, make all the difference. A good 
drenching in autumn, too, might be given 
just as the foliage is ripening. This is 
worth a trial, especially in the case of a 
splendid Plum like Jefferson.—A Scorrisu 
“GARDENER. . e 


Pear Marie Louise d’Uccle.—There is, 
especially among amateurs, some confu- 
sion between Marie Louise and Marie 
Louise d’Uccle. The two are quite dis- 
tinct, the former being by far the better 
Pear. No doubt, Marie Louise d’Uccle 


has much to recommend it to those to 


whom flavour is not of primary import- 
ance in contrast to weight of crop. The 
variety has a fine constitution, crops well, 
and the individual fruits are large. When 


grown in a sunny position and well cared | 


for the flavour is not to be despised; but 
the Pear cannot be compared in that re- 
spect to Marie Louise, which is of first- 
_rate flavour, though not so vigorous in 
growth or such a reliable cropper.— 


W. McG. 


f 


VEGETABLES. 


TOMATOES IN MIXED HOUSES. 
THOSE who have houses where mixed col- 
lections of plants are grown and who are 
fond of Tomatoes should see to it that they 
are given a place this year. As one who 
has grown Tomatoes in mixed houses I 
have no hesitation in saying that with a 
minimum of attention and trouble one may 
have fair crops. Hight-inch or 10-inch 
pots, or large boxes will be found to 
answer well for fruiting the plants in. 
Half-rotted turf that can be pulled to 
pieces and is full of fibre should be 
selected, with half-rotted manure or a good 
handful of bone-meal added. The single 
stem method of training is to be preferred. 

Frrpinc.—Tomatoes like a change of 
food, and it is best, in finally potting them, 
not to fill the pots with soil, but to leave 
ample room for top-dressing. No stimu- 
lants will be needed until the roots begin 
to show near the surface. Soot is a good 
stimulant and should be applied in an old 
state when watering. 

VARIETIES.—Looking back thirty years 
and more one remembers the place that 
used to be given to such sorts as Hath- 
away’s Excelsior, Ham Green Favourite, 
Trophy, ete., most of which have long since 
been superseded by improved varieties as 
Carter’s Sunrise, Sutton’s Best of All, 
Holmes’ Supreme, Bide’s Recruit, and 
Ailsa Craig. 

If possible let the plants occupy a place 
in the house where they will get the maxi- 
mum amount of sun, and tie back the large 
leaves so that sun may reach them easily. 
Do not resort to the bad practice of de- 
foliating. In watering and administering 
liquid food it is well to bear in mind that 
it is best applied in a warm state. Avoid 
giving water straight away from service- 
pipes, Fruit ripened up on the plants has 
the best flavour. Among yellow varieties 
Golden Queen, Golden. Nugget, and Gol- 
den Sunrise have their good points. 

TOWNSMAN. 


VHGETABLE MARROWS. 
Or late years Vegetable Marrows have 
been brought into the London markets at 
a much earlier date than was formerly 
the case. It occurred to one man that 
Marrows might: be grown in the same way 
as Cucumbers, The seeds were sown 
early in February, and the young plants 
put out as soon as they were ready and 
trained up the roof. This was found to 
be a successful venture, and was copied 
by other market men. The great differ- 
ence between Cucumber and Marrow cul- 
ture ‘under glass is that the former can 
be, in fact, should be, grown in a close, 
rather steamy atmosphere, whereas the 
Marrow must have abundance of air and 
sunshine. There are various ways of 
growing Marrows in the open air. The 
seeds may be sown in warmth, sowing 
the seeds singly in small pots, repotting 
when big enough into 43 pots, so that by 
the end of May they are good-sized speci- 
mens, and will, of course, come into bear- 
ing some weeks earlier than when sown 
at the ordinary time. Many market 
growers sow in small pots in frames in 
April, keeping the plants growing freely, 
but. exposing them to natural conditions 
when the weather is favourable and put- 
ting them out in the open ground about 
the middle of May. This would not be safe 
ia most districts, but the market grower 
has the means of protection. He covers 
at night and on cold days with his market 
baskets, which effectually screen. the 
plants from frost, cold winds, and heavy 
rains, at the same time admitting enough 
air to keep them sturdy, In this way the 


crop is advanced quite a fortnight, and 
this means much to the market grower, 
who is always trying to avoid a glutted 
market. In a fine growing season, Mar- 
rows are sometimes so abundant as to be 
hardly worth taking to the London mar- 
kets at the close of the summer. 

Those who have no glasshouse or frame 
can raise the plants by sowing in a box 
and covering with a pane of glass. Allot- 
ment holders may adopt this plan with 
advantage. Some of the best crops of 
Marrows I have ever seen were obtained 
by sowing where the plants are to remain. 
The seeds may be sown towards the end 
of May, so that the seedlings go away 
without a check. A good place to sow 
is on a heap of decaying garden debris. 
Marrows like a free soil, and they need 
abundance of goed food. It should be re- 
membered that ripe Marrows make excel- 
lent jam.—BYFLEET. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Onions.—Spring-sown Onions, whether 
raised in heat or sown in the open ground, 
are now well on their way to the bulbing 
stage in most places, and should receive 
every attention. Too much attention can- 
not be paid to hoeing the beds in order to 
keep them free from weeds and to let sun 
and air have a chance to do their work. 
Simply drawing the hoe between the rows 
is not suflticient, the soil between each 
plant must be stirred. If the weather is 
very dry, watering must be done, although 
if the bed has previously been well dressed 
with manure the roots will go down and 
find moisture therein. On ground ill, or 
hurriedly prepared, watering will be neces- 
sary, and this should be done thoroughly, 
saturating the bed at night. Some growers 
I know have lost a good few plants this 
season, and attribute it to surface planting 
being followed by severe frosts, while 
others, who planted deeper with the inten- 
tion of drawing the soil away from the 
bulbs, have escaped any ill-effects. I have 
been wondering whether this plan is 
general and if other growers who planted 
oa the surface according to long-continued 
practice have many losses to report.— 
LEAHURST. 

Spraying Potatoes.—A friend informs 
me that his Potatoes were well sprayed 
last year, but that he was disappointed 
to find that the results were much the 
same as on the unsprayed rows. It is 
clear that whatever advantage may accrue 
in a dry year, the results are poor In a 
very wet one. I prefer to sprout the 
tubers, and plant early, and to dig up 
early. Spraying is laborious work if it is 
well done, and it needs*a much improved 
result to pay for doing it, and experiences 
are very conflicting’ as to the results.— 
W. J. FARMER. 

Pea Captain Cuttle.—Some years ago, 
owing to the scarcity of seed of The Glad- 
stone Pea, a seed firm sent me, as a sub- 
stitute, Captain Cuttle. Previously pre- 
judiced in favour of The Gladstone, I was 
fain to admit at the end of the season that 
Captain Cuttle was not very much inferior 
to the other variety—if, indeed, from a 
cropping point of view it was inferior. 
The Peas were of good flavour and the 
growth of the variety all that could be de- 
sired. Captain Cuttle comes in at much 
the same time as The Gladstone.—W. McG. 

Peas.—Small sowings will now be made 
in trenches every week until the middle of 
June. The plants must not be allowed to 
suffer from drought or they will soon be- 
come attacked with mildew. Lettuces are 
now very plentiful. A sowing will now be 
made once évery ten days where they are 
to grow, as Lettuces do not transplant 
readily in dry, hot weather. Ifthe ground 
is dry a good watering should be given the 
day previous to sowing the seeds,— 
ee Wa G: 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


In BLooM JuNE 47H.—Aubrietias (in 
wariety),  Gypsophila cerastioides, /’G@. 
dubia, Androsaces (in variety), Mazus 
rugosus, M. Pumilio, Saponarias (in 


variety), Sawifrages (in variety), Morisia 
hypogea, Armerias (in variety), Nilenes 
(in variety), . Oxalis enneaphylla, O. 
adenophylla, Arenarias (in variety), 
Houstonia coerulea, dwarf Campanulas 
(in variety), Wahlenbergia serpyllifolia, 
Ourisia — coccinea, Dryas octopetala, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Lithospermums (in 
variety), Pentstemon rupicola, — PY; 
Scouleri, Alpine Phloxes (in variety), 
Bthionemas (in variety), Onosma tauri- 
cum (Golden Drop), O. t. album roseum, 
Anemones (in variety), Gnaphalium tri- 
nerve, Ramondia pyrenaica, R. Nathalie, 
Haberlea rhodopensis, Waldsteinia fra- 
garioides, W. trifolia, Cotyledon simplici- 
folius, Antennarias (in variety), Ompha- 
lodes cappadocica, Violas (in variety), 
Thymus (in variety), Iberis (in variety), 
Linarias (in variety), Sedums (in variety), 
Parochetus communis (The Shamrock 
Pea), Achilleas (in variety}, Alyssum (in 
variety), Tiarella cordifolia, Erinus 
alpinus, Globularia nana, Dianthus (in 
variety), Ajuga reptans variegata, Poten- 


tillas (in variety), dwarf Veronicas (in 
variety), Myosotis (in variety), hardy 
Primulas (in variety), Hrodiums (in 


variety), Thalictrums (in variety), Ceras- 
tiums (in variety), T'radescantia  vir- 
ginica, Geums (in variety), Arnebia 
echioides, Arabis (in variety), Astragalus 
monspessulanus, Corydalis (in variety), 
Linums (in variety), Anchusas (in 
variety), Iris (many species and varie- 
ties),, Heucheras (in variety), Ornitho- 
galums, Camassias, Asphodelus  subal- 
pinus, Solomon’s Seal, Hypericum  re- 
pens, Meconopsis (in variety), Hremurus 
(in variety), Lily-of-the-Valley, Aquile- 
gias (in variety), Dicentra  spectabilis, 
Trollius (in variety), Doronicums, Lupins 
(in variety), Delphiniums (in variety), 
Nepeta Mussini, Cheiranthus (in variety), 
Tufted Pansies (in variety), Iceland 
and Oriental Poppies (in many colours), 
East Lothian. Stocks, Pyrethrums (in 
several shades of colour), Darwin and 
Cottage Tulips, Herbaceous and Tree 
Peonies, Helianthemums (in variety), 
Cistus (in variety), Periwinkles, Convol- 
wpulus Oneorum, LErigeron Asa Gray, 
Nierembergia frutescens, Hdelweiss, Bel- 
lis (in variety), Pulmonaria officinalis, 
Mertensia echioides, Rodgersia podo- 
phylla, Calthas (in variety), Sagittaria 
sagittifolia, Nuphar luteum, Nympheas 
(in variety), Hemerocallis (in variety), 
Aponogeton distachyon, Polygala Chama- 
buaus purpurea, hardy Heaths (in 
variety), Andromedas (in variety), Mag- 
nolias (in variety), Ohoisya  ternata, 
Azaleas (in variety), Rhododendrons (in 
variety), Berberis (in variety), Brooms 
(various colours), Lilacs (in variety), 
Laburnums, Diervillas (in variety), Wis- 
tarias, Schizophragma  hydrangeoides, 
Jasminum primulinum, Solanum  cris- 
pum, Polygonum baldschuanicum, Ole- 
matis (many species and _ varieties), 
Climbing Roses (in variety), Viburnums 
(in variety), Calycanthus floridus, Deut- 
eias (in variety), Stranvesia undulata, 
Olearia macrodonta, Rhaphiolepis ovata, 
Philadelphus (in variety), Pyrus Malus 
(in variety), Staphylea colchica, Orata- 
gus (in variety), shrubby Spireas (in 
variety), Pyracantha Lelandi, shrubby 
Veronicas (in variety), Cotoneasters, Per- 


nettyas, Senecio Greyi, A’sculus Briotti 
(scarlet Ohestnut), Haxochorda  grandi- 
flora, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, G. sul- 


phurea, Arbutus Unedo, Oornus florida, 
Rhus Ootinus, Amelanchier canadensis, 
Laurus nobilis, Laurustinus, Kerria 
japonica, Halesia tetraptera, Leiophyllum 
buaxifolium, Veronica Hulkeama, Ros- 
marinus officinalis, R. prostratus, Honey- 
suckles (in variety). 
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THE WEEK’S WorK.—The , flowering 
growths of Border Carnations should be 
given the necessary support before they 
become too heavy. When allowed to re- 
main too long without staking, they get 
bent, and are often snapped off when en- 
deavouring to straighten them. ‘The coil 
wire support is very convenient for many 
reasons; the work is done quickly, and 
when the flowers are required for cutting 
one has only to turn the stem off the coil. 
It is necessary to propagate Pinks 
early to obtain a good stock of plants for 
next season, and as soon as the growths 
are of sufficient length they should be 
taken off for the purpose. The quickest 
plan is to slip the young shoots from the 
stem with a downward pull, and trim off 
the ragged ends and a few of the lower 
leaves with a sharp knife. A small frame 
should be prepared by placing a few inches 
of sand in it, and the cuttings may be 
dibbled in closely. Here they quickly 
form roots, if kept moist and shaded, 
after which the shading may be gradually 
dispensed with, and the light removed 
altogether. When the cuttings have be- 
come thoroughly well rooted, they should 
be planted into the nursery beds, where 
they will make good plants for autumn 
or spring planting. All runners of Violets 
should be picked off as soon as they’ ap- 
pear, and the soil between the plants fre- 
quently stirred with the Dutch hoe. Good 
waterings are necessary during the dry 
weather, and the plants derive much 
benefit from being damped overhead every 
evening. F. W. GALLop. 

Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Late Peas.—A good sowing of two or 
three proved varieties, such as Michael- 
mas, Autocrat, and Eureka, should be 
made at once in drills prepared as men- 
tioned in a previous note. The plants will 
then have a good, rich root-run, and, not 
only that, but their being grown in 
trenches wall allow of water being liberally 
supplied. Avoid’ sowing the seed too 
thickly, as this is the way to court 
disappointment, for the plants will yield 
but for a short period if overcrowded. If 
each plant has ample space for develop- 
ment and watering, and are attended to 
the plants will then go on yielding until 
late autumn. A final sowing should take 
place in about fourteen days, selecting on 
this occasion one or other of the first early 
varieties, such as English Wonder or 
Early Giant. Give every attention to ad- 
vancing crops, moulding, staking, and 
mulching in good time, so that the plants 
have every possible chance of yielding 
good crops. 

Spinach Beet.—On hot, dry soils, where 
it is very difficult to get true Spinach to 
last any length of time before running to 
seed, it is far better to rely on Spinach 
Beet to maintain the supply from now 
until next spring. Its cniarad require- 
ments are the same as for Spinach ; there- 
fore no difficulty in this direction is to be 
feared. Dropping two or three seeds into 
the drills at every 9 inches is better than 
sowing the drills throughout, for not only 
is a saving of seed effected, but time is 
saved in regard to thinning. The number 
of drills will depend on the actual require- 
ments in each instance, only the fact must 
be borne in mind that the leaves only 
should be gathered, that the plants must 
not be cut down, and that they go on 
giving fresh supplies for a considerable 
time. A sowing made in each month 
until September will ensure an unbroken 
supply up till next April. If the ground 
is in good order, the rows should stand 
18 inches apart, as growth will then be 
vigorous. 

Main-crop Carrots.—The warm weather 
and rains have greatly accelerated the 


| growth of the plants, and weeds also. The 


hoe should be run through to get rid of 
the weeds before they become unmanage- 
able and smother the plants. Then thin 
out the latter to 6 inches apart, if large 





roots are required. A few rows may, if 
necessary, be left, either unthinned or but 
moderately, from which roots may 
drawn for present use. If attacks of the 
Carrot ‘‘fly’’ are anticipated, dust the 
surface of the soil with soot or fish guano, 
either of which will be distasteful to the 
insects. If a bad attack sets in, thinly 
strew between the lines either sawdust or 
fine ashes which have been sprinkled with 
paraffin. 


Spring-sown Onions.—In many _ in- 
stances these are now ready for thinning. 


This should be done according to the re-~ 


quirements of the case. If large bulbs 


are needed, they must have ample space » 


for developing, although the best results 
are in this case obtained from plants 
raised in warmth and afterwards trans- 
planted. For general use medium-sized 
Onions are preferred to large ones, and 
these can be obtained by practising mode- 
rate thinning. -Keep the hoe at work be- 
tween the rows, and dust the surface with 
soot occasionally. The  silver-skinned 
variety should now be sown for picking 


and other purposes. That the bulbs may 
be small and very firm in texture, the 
soil should not too good and be 


trodden very firm. 


Potato moulding.—As fast as the tops 
grow to a sufficient height well loosen the 
soil between the rows with a hoe, and 
then get the moulding done. A Canter- 
bury. hoe is a most useful implement for 


loosening and breaking down the soil to — 


a fine tilth, as the prongs penetrate to 
a greater depth than an ordinary draw 
hoe does. Where room is a considera- 
tion, the space between the rows of early 
or second early varieties may be planted 
with OCabbages, Cauliflowers, and early 
Savoys, reserving the space between main 
crop and late sorts tor Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers, Broccoli in variety, and 
Kales, as these must be afforded more 
room, both in and between the rows. The 
rows of Potatoes should therefore stand 
from’ 23 feet to 3 feet asunder. Where 
the ground can be spared, all of the 
foregoing, especially Brussels Sprouts, 
should be planted by themselves. 


Tomatoes.—These may now be planted 
out against walls having warm aspects, 
against sheds or other buildings which 
will afford them shelter. A warm, narrow 
border in front of a greenhouse or similar 
position also answers well for Tomato- 
growing if the plants are restricted — to 
single stems and tied to an improvised 
trellis or to stakes. A not too rich soil 
is best for them, as they can always be 
well fed after they commence fruiting. 
Tomato-growing in the open garden is 
much in the nature of a lottery, and is 
not worth the risk of positions such as 
above cannot be afforded. Fasten the 
plants to the walls with shreds and nails 
or tie with raffia. 





Strawberries. — Where rain has not 


fallen in sufficient quantity to benefit 


the crop, artificial watering must be re-. 
Get the beds netted over in 


sorted to. 
good time. Where birds abound, it is 
a good plan to raise the nets above the 
plants on a kind of roughly constructed 
framework, consisting of short stakes 
driven into the ground, with long rods, 
such as are used for Runner Beans, tied 
to their tops, reaching lengthwise up and 
down ‘the rows and in a reverse direc- 
tion. 

Cherries.—All early varieties of 
Cherries should be securely netted before 
the fruit begins to colour, otherwise birds 
will quickly devour them, Before the 
nets are put on give the trees a thorough 
cleansing, if necessary, as this cannot os 
done afterwards without causing the fruit 
to crack. Neglect of this detail means 
that the fruits will not only .be spoilt in 
appearance, but, by reason of their sticki- 
ness, rendered distasteful. | Cherries 
grown as bushes in the open, though later 
in ripening their fruits, must also be well 
looked after in these same pareulete. 


“eh 


—s 








- at night. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Peaches in the earliest house will now 
he ripe. As soon as the trees have been 
cleared of their fruits, the branches which 
bore the fruit and any other 
shoots should. be cut away. This will 
greatly benefit those that remain, as the 
eaves will afterwards be exposed to the 
sunshine and air, the result being that the 
shoots and buds become better matured. 
The borders should be tested, and if in 
need of moisture be given a thorough 
soaking. The trees should be syringed 
vigorously every day, ventilating the 
house freely by day and reducing slightly 
As the shoots become hardened 
both the back and front ventilators may 
be left fully open. Houses containing 
fruits which are now commencing to ripen 
should be freely ventilated. No heat is 
required during warm, sunny days, but a 
little artificial heat should be maintained 
at night and during the day when the 
weather is dull or wet. Give water to the 
roots whenever required, and. syringe the 
leaves with soft water until the fruits are 
nearly ripe, when syringing must be dis- 
continued. 

Vineries containing ripe Grapes require 
an abundance of air. Fire-heat will only 
be required to dispel moisture and _pre- 
vent the damping of the berries, as the 
less fire-heat is used the longer will the 
berries remain plump. A light shade, too, 
will help to lengthen the season and pre- 
serve the bloom on black Grapes, which, 
if exposed fully to the light, will gradu- 
ally assume a redtinge. Later Grapes re- 
quire to be looked over often and the 
laterals pinched, and if any berries that 
are not required have been left take them 
out carefully. Muscats should be afforded 
an atmospheric temperature of 70 degs. 
at night. Look over these carefully, fre- 
quently stopping and tying down the 
laterals as required. Do not overcrop the 
vines. If Muscats are not properly de- 
veloped, they never have that rich flavour 
for which this Grape is so well known. 
Afford plenty of water when the borders 
need it, and apply a stimulant at every 
other watering. 

Strawberries look very promising, and 
there is every prospect of a heavy crop. 
The fruits on early varieties are: swelling 
rapidly. If the weather continues dry, it 
will be advisable to afford the plants a 
copious watering, and this should be done 
before the plants show signs of distress, 
or there will be a check to the swelling, 
which oftentimes results in a hardening 
of the fruits, after which they will never 
swell away so freely. Let the water he 
chiefly directed to the crowns of the 
plants, where, if the foliage be dense, the 
soil will be the driest. The application of 
liquid manure is not advisable at this 
stage; indeed, I strongly deprecate its 
use, as it will act prejudicially upon the 
flavour of the fruit. After the watering 
is completed, a framework should. be 


-erected on which to place nets, as when 


the latter are only spread over the beds 
many of the best berries are spoiled by 
birds; also, by using a framework, the 
fruits are more easily gathered. The 
supporting of the trusses of fruit on young 
plants, if. practised, should be done at 
once, and if extra fine berries are re- 
gourd, the trusses should be well thinned. 
lugs and snails are great pests to Straw- 
berries, and every precaution should be 
taken to protect the fruits from them. 
Stock plants put out last autumn for pro- 
viding runners should be denuded of all 
their flowers. The ground for Straw- 
berries should be ready by the end of July, 
as after that date the plants become 
starved in small pots, and their growing 
season in the open is too short. Soil in 
which it is intended to plant Strawberries 
should be trenched and manured the pre- 
vious winter, and then cropped with early 
Potatoes, simply forking over the ground 
afterwards and making it firm when 
planting. mae 

Leeks sown in March for the main crop 
are now ready for planting out. 


useless. 


_ water afforded when necessary. 


The 
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ground having’ been . trenched and 
manured early in the year, it now only re- 
uires to be forked over before drawing 
the drills at 18 inches apart and 4 inches 
in depth. The Leeks are planted at 1 foot 
apart, using a garden dibber, only allow- 
ing a small quantity of soil to fall among 
the roots, afterwards working in the re- 
mainder with the hoe. Leeks are gross 
feeders, and as the season advances will 
be benefited by frequent applications of 
weak liquid manure. Plants that were 
put out in trenches some time ago from 
the sowing made under glass are growin 
freely. The soil is frequently stirred an 


Cauliflowers and _ Broccolis.—Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers and Early Broccoli 
should be planted on rich ground, allow- 
ing a space of 2 feet 6 inches between the 
plants. Liberal supplies’ of water should 
be given the plants until they are estab- 
lished, but afterwards little attention will 
be necessary beyond hoeing and keeping 
the ground clean, 

F. W. G. 





SCOTLAND. 
' Sweet Peas.—Planted-out Sweet Peas 
are growing freely, and in the course of the 
week a little chemical manure has been 
sprinkled round and among the clumps 
and well hoed. in. There has n a 
marked absence of the cold nights occa- 
sionally experienced at this season, and 
which at times result in the earliest 
flower-buds dropping. No one need be 
annoyed when this happens. It is 
merely. the result of a low temperature, 
and when warmer weather sets in the 
bud-dropping will cease. In their early 
stages 1t is sometimes necessary to en- 
courage Sweet Peas to adhere to their sup- 
ports, when they are of wire, by securing 
them with raffia, and this ought to be 
attended to. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias.—When 
rown, these are very attractive. To pro- 
ong the display light shading may be 
used, and very careful watering is needed. 
If the plants have hitherto been kept free 
from green fly, there is little danger that 
it will seriously attack them until their 
effectiveness ceases. It is better, if pos- 
sible, now to dispense with vaporising, for 
it has at times a tendency to mar the 
tender blooms and to make them fall pre- 
maturely. Of course, the flowers are of 
no use for cutting, and they are not now 
so extensively grown. Still, they are very 
showy, and do well in good fibrous loam, 
with the addition of a little wood ashes 
and some well-rotted cow manure. Seed- 
sowing for next year will shortly be due. 
Campanula pyramidalis. — Everybody 
likes the stately white or blue spikes of 
the Chimney Bellflower, and they are 
especially useful in large plant-houses. In 
former days, too, they were useful in 


well 


/ groups at exhibitions, and good specimens 


can be had without much trouble in 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots. It is the general practice 
to sow seeds for next season’s plants 
round about this time; but root-cuttings 
or suckers are occasionally propagated 
and grown on throughout the: year. Good 
spikes will be developed under favourable 
conditions, and may be from 4 feet to 
5 feet high. 


Clematis indivisa.—The value of C. in- 
divisa as a cool-greenhouse plant at this 
season may be pointed out. The blooms, 
of a pure white, are freely produced, and 
have some value when cut. C. indivisa 
is, of course, most satisfactory when 
planted out and allowed to ramble over 
trellis, roof, or pillar. It can also be 
fairly well done in a pot, grown as a 
standard. When a-single stem of the de- 
sired height is secured, the top growths 
may be freely pinched, in order to pro- 
duce a thicket of shoots, which, if the 
wood be thoroughly ripened out of doors, 
will bloom freely. C. indivisa is almost 
hardy, and will succeed under glass with- 
out fire-heat. 
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Hardy Annuals.—Those sown in spring 
have suffered to some extent from slugs. 
Thin sowing is generally insisted upon, 
but when slugs are specially active over- 
thin sowing is a fallacy. At this time 
groups which require it ought to be looked 
over and thinned. Such groups, of 
course, vary according to the space to be 
filled. When possible, clumps of 3 feet or 
over ought to be used, as such are very 
much more effective than small patches. 
Lavatera trimestris, var. superba, makes 
a noble display. 

Tomatoes in unheated houses.—Rither 
panied out or in pots, Tomatoes in un- 
reated houses will now do well, more 
especially if the soil be fresh and over- 
crowding avoided. Anxiety for a heavy 
crop at times leads to overcrowding—a 
practice which defeats its own end. If 
at all crowded, the plants are liable to 
become weak, this, in turn, causing them 
the more readily to succumb to attacks 
of disease. When planting out is prac- 
tised, 3 feet between the rows is none too 
much, such a space permitting of free 
movement for tying, disbudding, watering, 
&c. In planting out, less work is in- 
volved than when pot or box culture is 
practised, although heavy crops can be 
taken in the latter way. 

Fruit walls.—The shortage of labour 
will, undoubtedly, react upon fruit walls. 
Unskilled hands are of but little use; in- 
deed, at the present time they want 
higher wages than a skilled workman for- 
merly obtained. Where, however, it can 
be done, the walls ought to receive as 
much attention as possible. This is the 
season at which the foundation of next 
year’s crop is laid, and thinning and 
spacing (in anticipation) young shoots re- 
quire proper management. There is, too, 
the necessity of circumventing or destroy- 
ing insect pests, and this must by no 
means be neglected. For this there is 
nothing superior to Tobacco powder. But 
be in time. There is a good deal of work 
among Peach and Nectarine trees. In 
disbudding leave the young shoots as near 
the base of the present bearing wood as 
possible. Outside-grown trees, in a 
general way, break so freely that there is 
seldom any difficulty in this respect. If 
the work can be carried out on any given 
lines, so much the better, for in such a 
case the workman grasps the idea more 
quickly, and there are less confusion and 
uncertainty ; consequently less delay in 
the work. or ¢xample, if the bearing 
shoots are left solely upon the upper sides 
of. the main branches, it is obvious that in 
disbudding there will be no hesitation or 
confusion on the part of the workman. 
This system was practised in the gardens 
in which I served my apprenticeship, and 
I have continued to follow it with good 
results, 


Vegetable garden.—Lettuces, Radishes, 
Turnips, and Spinach it is better to sow 
frequently in small quantities than in 
large breadths at any given time. ‘The 
improved round-seeded variety of Spinach, 
known as Victoria, does not go to seed so 
quickly as the ordinary variety. Spinach, 
generally, is sown much too thickly, and 
permitted to grow without thinning. Good 
produce cannot be expected under such 
treatment. Sown in well-manured, deep, 
and cool soil, and thinned till each plant 
is 10 inches from its neighbour, Spinach 
will produce leaves somewhat in the way 
of a surprise to those who cultivate it on 
the usual haphazard, catch-crop _ lines. 
Walker’s Perpetual is a good Pea for pre- 
sent sowing, and a line or two of a good 
Windsor Bean can be put in. After this 
sowings are more or less of a speculative 
nature. Globe Artichokes may be well 
watered and afterwards mulched. Attend 
to thinning as it becomes due, and never 
delay this important work, especially in 
the case of sown-out Onions. Sow more 
French and Runner Beans, and see that 
seedling Celery is kept right in respect of 
moisture. W. McGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





BEES. 


BED FLOWERS. 

Srrict attention to supering is the order 
of the day, now that the honey-flow is 
not only well in, but abundantly in. 
Apple blossom, Holly, and Hawthorn, all 
splendid for honey, have been early this 
year, and may be over before June goes 
out; but Strawberries and. Raspberries 
will go on, and the White Clover ought to 
blossom up to the end of July. Straw- 
berry blossom is not so good for honey as 
for pollen, but the latter is indirectly 
valuable in honey production, © being 
necessary for rearing the later worker 
bees. June provides a copious supply of 
flowers from which bees gather nectar. 
Among such bee flowers are the valuable 
Sainfoin and Borage, also Mustard, 
Honeysuckle, and, where it is cultivated, 
the favourite Limnanthes Douglasi, from 
which, I believe, California obtains a 
large amount of its honey for export. 

For a hive moderately full of bees, and 
where the beekeeper has not more than 
one or two hives, the plan of frequent ex- 
traction from three or four frames as 
they are filled is very profitable. They 
must, of course, be returned at once, and 
those on the outside of the crate moved 
up into the middle. I know this idea does 
not receive universal commendation, but 
to the small beekeeper I advise it. It 
should only be practised on the upper of 
two shallow frame crates—the one, that 
is to say, which has been half-filled, then 
lifted for a new one to. be inserted be- 
neath it. It has the advantage, too, of 
saying the purchase of extra apparatus— 
erates, frames, and foundation. The bees 
pounce upon the combs already drawn 
out, clean them up, and proceed to fill the 
cells immediately. A little smoke, a 
feather, and a closed box for carrying 
the -frames .away in are wanted. A 
small sheet of glass over a hole in the 
thin quilt will serve as 4 window to see 
when the frames are capped over, thus 
avoiding any premature exposure of the 
shallow frames. I hasten to’ say, how- 
ever, that in the case of a strong stock of 
bees nothing pays better than a tiering 
up of crates until the close of the honey- 
flow. This undoubtedly preserves the 
flavour of the honey, and discourages any 
inclination to Swarm, But it demands 
the help of a ready assistant and a good 
deal of extra appliance, not to mention 
the multiplication of lifts or risers, if the 
tier be at all tall. Such necessaries for 
this procedure are not easily procurable 
by the amateur, who, therefore, had 
better restrict himself to the plan spoken 
of above, or limit his tiering to three 
crates, and remove the topmost whole- 
sale, extract, and then return it to be 
cleaned and refilled, if honey be plentiful 
enough, Three crates full, however, from 
one hive will satisfy most amateurs, and 
the unscientific ‘‘ touch’’ of putting the 
empty crate on the top may easily be for- 
given. The bees will certainly not 
suffer. 

A smearing of vaseline on the under 
side of the crates prior to setting them 
on will facilitate the lifting of them for 
removal. This is a *‘ tip’? worth adopt- 
ing. For those who go in for 

Sections there are one or two points to 
be noticed. I haye always found that it 
pays, both as regards appearance and 
quantity, to take a partly filled crate off 
and sort it, by moving filled sections to 
the side and unfilled ones to the middle. 
It is a bit of trouble, and should be done 
most earefully. Use a clearer, of course, 
and in the rearrangement a thin knife to 
detach one section from another is indis- 
pensable to obviate any breakages of boxes 


‘to every gallon, 


-of fruit. 
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or combs. The use of ‘starters ’’ means 
far finer and more luscious honey for the 
table, but, obviously, it slightly 
diminishes the amount of honey, because 
the bees have to make more comb than if 
full sheets have been provided. In the 
days of shows, full sheets are to be pre- 
ferred, chiefly because of the stability 
they give to the sections. Do not work 
for section honey without metal sepa- 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Blue Hydrangeas (Chas. Oakford).—It 
is said that the blue colour can now be 
imparted to the flowers by adding 1 lb. ot 
sulphate of iron to a bushel of soil at 
potting time. When the plants are grow- 
ing freely and the pots full of roots, 
water daily with water to which half an 
ounce of powdered alum has been added 
The blue colour which 
the flowers assume in widely situated 
localities is due to the presence of iron in 
the soil, the colour varying in density 
with the proportion of iron. 

Azaleas_ not flowering § (7'.).—Your 
Azaleas are certainly not too old to 
flower, The fault lies in not ripening the 
young growth sufficiently late in the 
autumn, and so securing flower-buds. 
Grow on freely in a moist and 
shaded atmosphere until the end of July; 
after this stand them in a partially shaded 
position in the open air, watering over- 
head both night and morning. They 
should be housed again by September, and 
never over-forced nor allowed to become 
dry. At the same time, they should not 
be sodden, A cool bottom suits them 
much better than dry wooden or raised 
stages. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Laburnum Adami ((M/iss Ramsden).—- 
This is the name of the Laburnum you 
send. It is supposed to be a graft hybrid, 


and originated from grafting the purple- 
flowered Cytisus purpureus on to the com-' 


mon Laburnum. The same tree and even 
the same branch bear racemes of both 
yellow and purple flowers, the colour 
sometimes, as in the case of the flowers 
you send, being dull purple. Here and 
there fine trees are noted, but it is far less 
common than one would expect, seeing 
the time it has been in commerce, having 
appeared in the nursery of M. J. Louis 
Adam at Vitry, near Paris, in 1825. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomato-leaves flagging (/, Z.)—It is 
possible that one cause of your Tomato- 
leaves flagging is that yeu have watered 


too freely, especially as the plants seem. 


to be growing in the soil of the house. 
They invariably do better in good-sized 
pots or small boxes in good soil, where, 
the roots being restricted, they can be fed 
with manure when carrying heavy crops 
Too much water causes the roots 
to damp off, and then the plants suffer. 
Dull weather would cause the leaves to be 
weak or thin and flaccid. For that reason 
they would flag very much, so soon as the 
sun shone out warmly. A spell of warm, 
sunny weather will no doubt soon set them 
right. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woodlice in Cucumber-house (/’. S.)— 
During the day the woodlice will certainly 
be found lying in close to the walls or 
other partitions of your Cucumber-bed. If 
you could pour in—to run down between 
soil and partition—quite boiling water, 
you would destroy many, and yet would 
hardly harm the plant roots. Also *cut 
large potatoes ‘in ‘halves, slightly hollow- 
ing out the flesh, and lay these, eut side 
downwards about on the soil, and many 
of the insects will creep under these traps 
at night, and be found in the daytime. 
They also get under piéces of slate or tile, 
but pieces of any soft root are best, as 
these are food. 


rather 
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Short Grass for hotbeds (Y).—Short 
Grass does very well to work into a hotbed 
with long stable-manure; but though it 
heats rapidly, its warmth is transitory, 
coming up to a fierce heat in 24 hours, 
and as rapidly falling in temperature 
again. The material is too full of sap and 
too fragile to make a permanent hotbed, 
the process of fermentation being so very 
rapid. Sometimes a few barrowloads of 
short Grass are useful to place round a 
frame where the bottom-heat is declining; 
but is of little use for permanent work. 

Packing flowers for post (Zi/y).—For 
this purpose always use wood or tin 
boxes. The stoutest of cardboard boxes- 
soon get crushed. Never use cotton-wool 
for packing. Nothing is better than a 
little. damp Moss. This should be first 
washed clean, and half dried before using ; 
then, if possible, if the stems are all laid 
one. way, there should be enough Moss 
about and over the ends of the stems to 
press down firmly when the lid is on, and. 
thus grip the flowers tightly. So packed 
flowers will travel very securely. Never 
nail wood boxes; only tie them. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


B. FE. F.—No doubt due in large mea- . 
sure to the amount of sun-heat that pre- 
vails. 

Names of plants.—W. Rabbits—l, Saxi- 
fraga Rhei; 2, Saxifraga Camposi (syn. S. 
Wallacei) ; 3, The Bladder Nut (Staphylea 
colchica). W. McLean. —’ Specimen’ 
quite dried up. i 





Wood ashes to save soap.—I saw in your 
puper an enquiry as to the use of wood 
ashes towards economising soap. When Th 
was a boy the use of wood ashes for that 
purpose was general in our part of the 
country. <A keiler (wash-tub) was half- 
filled with wood ashes and water added to 
fill. After standing a time—two days, or 
as long as one liked—the liquid, called 
‘lye’? was used to add in small quanti- 
ties to water for washing clothes, The 
idea was to save soap, and it was found to 
have certain bleaching qualities, and it 
certainly softened hard water. The quan- 
tity required was, as far as I remember, 
judged as one judges nowadays how to use 
soda or, washing extract, by experiment. 
In Germany Horse Chestnuts are gathered 
by the children to use for the same pur- 
pose, but I cannot tell you precisely how, 
although I have seen them gathering them 
and enquired what they would be used for. 
—HUNTINGDON, ae 

—— With one can of lye, three pints of 
cold water, one tablespoonful of ammonia, 
one tablespoonful of borax, and five and 
one-half pounds of fat a soap satisfactory — 
for household use can be obtained, a corre- 
spondent tells us. Pour the water over the 
lye, borax, and ammonia, Melt the fat 
and strain it. When both the fat and the 
lye are lukewarm pour the lye into the fat 
and stir until well mixed. Set it aside to 
thicken, stirring frequently, Pour it into 
dripping-pans or a wooden box lined with 
paper. After it has stood for about forty- 
eight hours cut it into pieces of the de- 
sired size. 

—— In the days when brick ovens were 
usually used. for baking and were heated — 
by wood it was the practice to draw the 
ashes, place them in a cloth, and pour rain- 
water through. The clothes. were then 
soaked in the liquor and washed in the 
usual way, but without added soap. Pro- 
bably a concentrated solution might. be 
easily made.—W. MclL. ae a . 





A correction.—I made a foolish slip in 
a note on Viola blanda which appeared in 
GARDENING of June Ist. I spoke of 
Viola blanda being distinct from the . 
white Dog’s Tooth Violet: What I meant, — 
of course, was that it is distinct from the 
white Dog Violet (Viola canina).— 
CLARENCE teuis0rr. wat . 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Epilobium obcordatum,—‘ W.” (p. 271) 
will find this beautiful little plant still 


included in some lists (Messrs. Stor- 
month, Kirkbride, Carlisle; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford, 


Berks; and Mr. T. Smith, of Daisy Hill, 
Newry). It is a choice plant, with none 
of the bad habit of so many of its race.— 
A. T..Jounson, NV. Wales. 

The Silvery Bindweed (Convolvulus 
Cneorum) not hardy.—‘‘ A. T. J.,’’ June 
15th, p. 285, is wrong about this being 
hardy. I have tried it.in my flower gar- 
den, and’ have lost it several ‘times. Its 
only chance is against a warm wall in 
light soil. .I° have. no-doubt ‘A. Ty J.” 
lives near some sea shore with gentle air, 
very kind to many half-hardy plants, as 
such ishore lands: in the South and West 
often are.—W. ; 

Rose Cramoisie superieure over Hollies. 
—I am honouring in the spirit the man 
who raised this China Rose, now running 
free over my Hollies, far out of the reach 
of the pruner. These plants, had: from 
Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, years ago, are 
on own roots. If they had been grafted 
on the Dog Briar, I should have had a 
big task to get rid of the Briar, and the 
Rose would not have shown its free and 
graceful form.—W., Susser. 


Fortin’s Lily of the Valley.—Planted in 
a border which loses the sun quite early 
in the afternoon, and in which the soil is 
deep and cool, this is an excellent stand- 
by in the early days of June. ‘There, is 
still a quantity in good form upon the 
6th of the month, and the massive foliage 
and bold spikes, with their large bells, 
have attracted much attention. Fortin’s 
is certainly a desirable form of the Lily 
of the Valley for the open air, but it does 
not (in my experience, at any rate), adapt 
itself to forcing.—Scor. 

The Aitai Rose. (Rosa spinosissima 
altaica).—This is superb this season. 
In few years can I remember such a 
wealth of flower on shrubs and trees, as 
a whole, and R. altaica, as it is com- 
monly called, is no exception. age yh) 
always a free bloomer, but this season it 
has «surpassed itself. It looks well 
against a wall, but is much prettier as a 
bush. "Phe white of the flowers is “sof- 
tened by « deHeate creamy tint, and it 
seems impossible to conceive of anything 
more charming than this single Rose at 
this season.—S. ARNOTT. 


. Honesty (Lunaria_ biennis) in the wild 
garden.—This, referred to and figured in 
the issue of January 15th, p. 287, is one 
of the best plants for naturalising / in 
shrubberies or wild garden. TI have scat- 
tered seeds in any open spaces and raked 
them in, and there are now beautiful 
masses of rich purple flowers that adorn 
many a corner that would be, otherwise 
bare. If left to seed, the beautiful trans- 
parent seed-pods are so very pretty in a 
dried state that they have quite an unique 
appearance when left in quantity, and 
they are much esteemed for indoor de- 
coration, Anyone not possessing this 
easily grown plant will do well to get 
seeds and sow at once.—G 

The spurred Aquilegias.—There can be 
no doubt that the spurred Columbines are 
much more showy than the older, and, it 
is to be feared, rapidly. disappearing 





kinds. Some of the finest of the newer 
kinds I have seen for some time were in 
the garden of the Station House at Dal- 
beattie, in the Stewartry. The colours 
were all that could be desired, and the 
plants were pictures of health. Mr. 
Coyle, the stationmaster, has a local re- 
putation as a florist, and, apart from the 
garden at the Station House, his display 
of hardy and summer-flowering plants, 
such as the Aquilegias referred to, makes 
Dalbeattie platform one of the most 
famous on the Glasgow and South-Wes- 
tern Railway.—W. McGurroc, Balmae. 


Cream Cups (Platystemon californicum). 
—This pretty annual was in flower in the 
early days of June from both autumn and 
spring sown seeds, the former giving the 
larger blooms, both pretty in effect in a 
bed of Tea Roses. It is a common plant in 
the foothills and valleys of California, 
flowering there in April, a month or more 
before it opens in S. Hngland. 
here now and then in Grass meadows, the 
seeds having been thrown out with garden 
refuse.—W., Sussex. 


Rose-pruning.—‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ”’ 


(June 8th, p. 272) inquires ‘‘ why describe 
There is no 


rose-pruning as a mystery?’’ 
reason to do so. A simple rule is to cut 
back to sound wood and remove all weak 
growths. Amateurs are sometimes doubt- 
ful as to how to recognise sound wood. If 
the growth, when cut back, still shows a 
brown spot in the centre, that is unsound 
wood, and you must cut again until no spot 
is seen. In valley gardens the frost often 
necessitates cutting right back to the base 
of Teas and Hybrid Teas as your corre- 
spondent describes. The beds look de- 
pressing at the time, no doubt, but the re- 
sulting growths from this treatment are 
exhilarating. 
with fine blooms, spring from the base. 
China Roses seldom get cut by the frost, 
and I have left them almost unpruned with 
good results.—SyDNEY SPALDING. 


Our native blue Windflower (p. 207, May 
4th).—-I do not believe that many field 


botanists have seen this beautiful plant 


growing under wild conditions, although 
in N. H. Brown’s Supp. to Hng. Bot. (ed. 
3), 1891, p. 6, it is recorded from the coun- 
ties of Kent, Surrey, Devon, Denbigh, 
Carnarvon, and Merioneth. A number of 
localities are given for the plant in Davey’s 
Ml. Cornwall, 1909, p. 8, in Which eounty 
Mr. R. Farrer tells me he bas seen it in 
extraordinary beauty and luxuriance. ' He 
believes it to be a Western form. In Ire- 
land it occurs in two or three places in 
Co. Waterford (Colgan and Scully, Cyb. 
Hibern., ed. 2, 1898, p. 4). Apparently, the 
hame that this blue variety of our Wood 
Anemone should bear is A. nemorosa var. 
cerulea DC. (1805), aS the name yar. 
Robinsoniana (Regel) dates only from 1878. 
De Candolle’s description (FI. Franeaise, 
ed: 3, ;IV:. p., 884) is as. follows :—“ La 
variété [ew@rulea], qui, d’aprés M. 


Dufour, est assez commune dans le dé- 


partment des Landes, a la fleur d’un beau 
bleu, mais ne doit point, d’aprées ce carae- 
tere, tre confondue avee l’anémone de 
VApennin, qui, 4 ma connaissance, n’a pas 
encore été trouvée en Trance.’ — As re- 
gards Surrey, I shall be very glad to hear 
of any localities for this striking variety 
for inclusion in the new Flora now in pre- 
paration.—C. E, SALMoN. 


It oceurs 


Vigorous shoots, pregnant 


The Alpine Laburnum © (Laburnum 
alpinum).—The greatest surprise of the 
week, and the most beautiful, is a grove 
of ‘this tree, with its myriads of golden 
racemes. Some years ago I had a batch 
of seedlings, put them into a copse near 
the lake, and forgot them for long years. 
This year they have their heads up, 
and afford a lovely June picture. They 
are not standards, as usual in bought 
trees, but often rather G@warfish trees, fur- 
nished low, something like those one sees 
on the rocks of the Jura. The natural 
form is to me better than .the usual stiff 
“worked ’’ standard.—W., Sussex. 

Rhododendron on London balcony.—I 
send you a snapshot of a box on my bal- 
coy in London with Rhododendrons in 
it. These plants I have had‘ for nearly 
twenty years, and they flower well every 
year, but this year have been in great 
beauty. In fhe late autumn |. cover the 
soil with a thin layer of manure, which 
in the spring is mixed up with the soil. 
In these war times, when flowering plants 
are difficult to get, I think people may 
like to know what does so well in Lon- 
don, as the foliage is always nice to look 
at, and the flowers are beautiful for some 
little time. The box they are growing in 
is 11 inches deep, and is home-made out 
of an old egg box, which was bought for 
a few pence.—Mary. Wapre, Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Veronica Tfehane.—This Veronica I 
grew last year for the first time; and was 
much pleased with it. This year the plants 
are much larger and are carrying hundreds 
of spikes of bright-coloured blossoms, 
which form a charming contrast to the 
yellow foliage. In a general Way I am no 
admirer of yellow-leaved plants, but there 
is nothing dingy about this Veronica, and 
it may lay claim to the title of golden- 
yellow, which, in the case of both hardy 
and tender things, is often a misnomer, I 
feel sure that this Veronica would find 
favour with the majority of hardy flower 
lovers, for it is one of the most effective 
dwarf-habited plants in cultivation, and is 
So easy to grow. Variegated and yellow- 
leaved plants do not, asa rule, bloom, 
freely, but nothing could be more free- 
flowering than this little Veronica.—J. 
CORNHILL, 

Irises from Colchester.—We are send- 
ing you a box containing a number of our 
Bearded June-flowering Trises, and we 
trust same will be of interest-to you. At 
the present time they are making a won- 
derful show in, the open, and many of 
the new forms are 8 feet to 4 feet in 
height, carrying panicles of five or six 
blooms, all out at the same time, and very 
effective. The value of these new forms, 
as compared with many of the older 
types, is very striking.—R. WaLLAck aNnp 
Co., LIMITED. 

[The flowers sent, while showing the 
Wealth and beauty of the Bearded Iris 
at this season, also furnish proof of the 
superiority of these present-day varie- 
ties of the race over those we have so 
long been accustomed to in the garden. 
The improvement is seen in many direc- 
tions, though particularly in the newer 
shades of colour, larger and handsomer 
flowers, and unmistakably in the branch- 
ing habit and imposing stature of not 
few. In this latter respect, indeed, a no 
inconsidjrable number are giants, calcu- 
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lated to provide garden pictures infinitely 
superior to those we have known before. 
Some of those sent which appealed at 
once are Froosh, a handsome Iris, a study 
in rosy-purple and brown; Lady Foster, 
a blue of exceptional quality, with stout- 
textured flowers; and Ma Mie, welcome 
in any selection. The all-white, stout- 
textured flowers are pencilled deepest 
blue at the margins. Wldorado, in shades 
of bronze-yellow and gold, is very re- 
markable. Archangel is an extremely 
rich piece of colour in deep velvety violet 
and purple. Alcazar, coloured bluish-violet- 
purple and bronze, attains 4 feet high. 
Dalmarius is of silvery-grey, with bright 
orange beard. Oriflamme, blue and 
purple, is one of the largest and best. 
Isolene is a beautiful Iris, quite unique 
in size, texture, and its pink and old rose- 
eoloured flowers. Halo is a softly tinted 
lavender-blue, not so large as some, but 
very delicate and pleasing. Caprice is 
one of the best ‘‘ red’ Irises; Windham 
has more pink colour in it, suffused with 
lavender. Stamboul is of rich violet and 
light blue. Ringdove is a lovely form in 
pale Javender and violet. ] 


Aster alpinus ruber.—Quite the best of 
its eolour among the _ early-flowering 
Starworts, “this form would appear to 
vary but little when raised from seeds— 
eertainly not to the extent of the typical 
kind, of which not a few are of a very 
inferior type. There is, however, room 
for a richer-coloured sort, and it will 
doubtless come as a seedling sooner or 
later. That named with the best blue- 
flowered varieties is welcome inthe rock 
garden at the end of May and early June, 
when dwarf-growing subjects affording 
these colours are not plentiful. Nine 
inches or so high, a good ggoup of any of 
them is rather effective. The species is 
anything but fastidious, though slugs are 
rather partial to the plants in winter- 
time, and which occasional dressings of 
soot will help to keep at bay.—S. S. 


Primula involucrata.—If more or less 
accommodating—as I imagine all hardy 
plant lovers will readily admit this Hima- 
layan kind is—it will, I fancy, be conceded 
that usually its greater stature and flower 
freedom are the outcome of planting it be- 
side water or in ground kept continuously 
moist or even wet. The best substitute is 
a shaded place with plenty of, old cow- 
dung dug into the soil, and in such the 
plant, when established, will give a good 
account of itself. I have had it even more 
vigorous under the latter conditions than 
the former, the plants attaining to nearly 
a foot high where a free addition of de- 
cayed leafy matter has been added to the 
ordinary soil. This it always appreciates, 
and if the soils are in equal parts the plant, 
never difficult or fastidious, grows more 
freely. The flowers are white with lilac 
tinge occasionally, the species almost alone 
in its race in.this respect. Seeding freely, 
it may be increased in that way or by 
division.—H. H. J. 

Azalea illuminator.—As the raiser of 
this Azalea, which was recently noted in 
GARDENING as a desirable member of the 
A. ameena section, a few words as to its 
origin may be of interest. It was the re- 
sult of fertilising a flower of a dark- 
eoloured Indian variety with pollen from 
A. amena. In Illuminator there is no 
trace of the Hose-in-Hose character of A. 
amcena, but at the same time it is, at least 
in my opinion, a very desirable kind. It 
was given a’ first-class certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1895, so that 
it is by no means a novelty. Several others 
were obtained from the same seed-pod, but 
though interesting as showing a consider- 
able range in colour and habit, none of 
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them was worth saving.- The variety 
Illuminator can be very readily struck 
from cuttings of the half-ripened shoots 
produced under glass, dibbled into pots of 
very sandy peat pressed down ‘firmly, and 
placed in a close propagating case in a 
gentle heat. There is no difficulty in pro- 
pagating any of the Indian Azaleas in this 
way. Such being the ease, it is a matter 
for surprise that this practice is not more 
generally followed, for plants on naked 
stems are not always admired.—W. T 


Severe hailstorm.—Your notice of a de- 
structive hailstorm on May 22nd or 23rd 
reminds me of an entry in the West 
Hoathly parish register recording a similar 
storm in 1728 almost on the very same 
day of May, for I suppose May 12th, old 
style, equals May 23rd. In case you may not 
be acquainted with it, lappendacopy. We 
had a tremendous storm of rain here on 
May 17th, nearly 4 inches of rain falling 
in less than six hours, most of it between 
5.15 p.m. and 6.45 p.m. We have a huge 
Wistaria here, and I haye never seen it 
bloom so well as it. has done this year.— 

A. F. Kirxpatrick, Deanery, Ely. 

EXTRACT FROM. WEST HoaTHLY PARISH 

REGISTER. 

May 12th, 1728.—After a alent 
tempest. of thunder and lightning 
about four o’ th’ clock in the morn- 
ing came a surprising shower of hail, 
when -fell stones of an amazing size, 
several being measured ‘of 5 and 
6 inches in circumference, and» James 
Wicker of this parish finding- one of 
8 inches compass. It broke the win- 
dows of houses and did great damage - 
to the products of the earth. 


Wild flowers in Sussex.—I am anxious 
to obtain information with regard to the 
flora that grows wild in different districts 
of Sussex in any profusion... The reason 
I am seeking for this information is that 
I am much interested in .the work of the 
Herb Association, which is trying not 
only to supply the chemists with the 
dried herbs of which-we are at. present 
short through the stoppage of foreign im- 
ports, but is also trying to revive an in- 
dustry which will last after the war. The 
work is now only in its infancy, but it is 
being taken up fairly keenly in the North, 
I find, and some private drying sheds are 
being started, besides the seven or eight 
public ones that now exist in Wngland. 
I feel that more of these sheds where 
children could. bring medicinal herbs to 
be dried should be set up in Sussex, and 
in neighbourhoods. where. large . land- 
owners would give up a part of their 
gardens to growing any specially valu- 
able crops, such as Belladonna or Hen- 
bane. The most valuable crops are Iox- 
gloves, Belladonna, Henbane, and Colchi- 
cum: Could you kindly tell me whether 
any of these are found wild in any large 
quantities in the West Hoathty district? 
It does seem worse than folly that we 
should have in the past allowed an in- 
dustry which would give so much work 
and interest to our own country people 
to leave our land, and it will need great 
energy and enterprise now to restore it 
before our markets are again open to 
foreign competition. If I can get the 
necessary encouragement from those 
living in districts where the most valu- 
able crops could: be found, I should like 
to set up a shed for the drying and mar- 
keting of these herbs; but until I can get 


reliable information as to where the most. 


abundant crop of Foxgloves, etc., can be 
found, it is not possible to decide the best 
places for instituting these drying sheds. 
—(Miss) M. lL. GARDINER. 

| Most likely place in copses on Down- 
land thereabouts.—Eb.] © 


” 
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- GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


SPRAYING OF FRUIT TREES FOR 
CATERPILLARS AND APHIS. 
CATERPILLARS.—There is every likelihood 
of a bad attack of caterpillars on fruit trees’ 
this year, and since there will be a great 
demand for fruit, it is especially im- 
portant that growers should keep a sharp 
look-out for them just as the buds are 
opening. If the caterpillars are discovered 
and destroyed then, little damage will be 
done to the trees, but if nothing is done 


a bad attack may develop, resulting in the - 


stripping of the leaves and a severe or 
total loss of crop. 

A NICOTINE AND SOAP WASH is the most 
satisfactory means of killing the cater- 
pillars before the flowers have opened, as 
it destroys Apple-sucker and aphis at the 
same time.. The application should be 


made by means of a spraying machine or © 


garden syringe, applied in a coarse spray 
with plenty of force, so that the wash 
penetrates right’into the buds and fruit 
trusses, and so poisons the: caterpillar’s: 
food. To make sufficient solution for ten 
medium-sized. trees:—Dissolve 4 lb. of 
soap, preferably soft, in a little hot water, 


dilute with cold water to make 10 gallons ; ° 


add 3 0z. of nicotine (95 per cent. purity) 
and stir well. It is best to use soft water, 
if possible, but when only hard water is 
available, increase the amount of soap to 
1. lb... ‘There are on the market many 
satisfactory . ‘‘ proprietary ’’ insecticides 
containing nicotine which may be used in- 
stead of this wash. . If the attack is not 
discovered until after the flowers are 
open, a solution of 


LEAD ARSENATE. must be substituted, as 
nicotine will, not kill well-grown cater- 
pillars. The arsenate of lead should be 
bought in the form of a paste. 


water is sufficient for ten medium-sized 
trees. The wash must be applied in a 
very fine spray, so that the entire surface 
of the leaves is covered with the poison. 
Spraying should cease when the leaves 
begin to drip.. The amount of arsenate of 


lead eaten by the caterpillar as it feeds — 


on tthe leaves is sufficient to” PyUnA its 
death. 

Arnis tee: —There are many species 
of aphides (commonly known as blight or 
greenfly) .which attack fruit trees. In 
most cases. they cause leaf-curling and 
severe injury to.the young shoots. These 
insects have no biting mouths, but obtain 
their nourishment by sucking the juices 


from the internal tissue of the host-plant — 


through a long tongue or proboscis. Con- 


sequently poisoning their food is useless, — 


anda spray which will kill them by actual 
contact must be used. It is essential to 


spray as soon as the first signs of attack — 


are noticed—the female aphides reproduce 


young with enormous rapidity if cireum- | 


Stances are favourable ; but an attack can 
be reduced very considerably, if not en- 


tirely prevented, by killing them before — 


they have commenced breeding. More- 
over, once the leaves are curled, it is im- 
possible to kill the aphides by spraying, as 
the deformed , leaves afford them perfect 
protection. 


The best wash to use is tOGL SS and 


soap, as described above, but 20 gallons | 


will be required for ten trees. Apply the 
wash with plenty of force in. a coarse 


spray, using a spraying machine or gar- — 


den syringe. Make quite sure that all the 
leaves and shoots are thoroughly wetted. 


GENERAL NoTES.—Thoroughly. wash out — 
and clean the spraying machine with cold — 


water after use to prevent clogging. 


Great care must be taken in. handing ; 


6 ee i lie 


Half a. 
pound of paste dissolved in 10 gallons of — 
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either of these washes on account of their 
poisonous properties. Never eat vege- 
tables which have been grown beneath 
trees sprayed with lead arsenate or nico- 
tine until at Jeast a2 month has elapsed 
since the application in the case of the 
former, and a fortnight in the case of the 
latter. The same applies to the picking 
of green Gooseberries from bushes which 
have been sprayed with arsenate of lead 
to kill the false caterpillars of the Goose- 
berry sawfly. Lead arsenate and nicotine 
can only be obtained from firms licensed 
to sell poisons, If supplies cannot be 
procured from a horticultural sundries- 
man, the local chemist should be asked to 
obtain them. In any case, the ‘ Poisons 
Book”? must be signed in compliance 
with the ‘‘ Sale of Food and Drugs Act.” 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AN BARLY CLEMATIS 
UNLIKE what Mr. Jackman calls his ‘* die- 
backs,’? my Clematises—many of them 
over twenty years planted—are of all 
plants, native or foreign, the most 
vigorous. ‘This year, as usual, they show 
free growth. The one shown, one of 
Lemoine’s crosses with C. montana, is our 


earliest, except C. alpina, and is free and 


hardy in all positions on wall, 
tripod. 


tree, or 
W. 
THE GARDENS OF SEVILLES 

THERE are places so fortunate in their re- 


putation that perfume and colour are 
mention of their 


evoked by the mere 


Clematis lilacina (Lemoine’s) growing feel the branches 
ie Bh xe a tree, 


The above washes may be used to spray 
all manner of fruit trees.—Leaflet No. 32 
Food Production. 


: NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Insect injuring Beech hedge.—Enclosed 
is a small insect, which has attacked my 

oung Beech hedge and devoured the 
leaves. I enclose a few of the leaves. It 
also attacked fruit trees. Kindly name 
insect, how ‘to destroy it, and when to do 
it. —Beech. 

[The insect which has been attacking 
your Beech is the beetle Phyllobius eneus. 
When numerous, this weevil often does a 
considerable amount of damage to leaves 
of various trees, including Apples. Spray- 
ing with lead arsenate as soon as it ap- 
pears (about the middle or end of May) is 
the best means of keeping it in check.} 


ih 


| love that flutters 


names. Seville is one of these places. To 
speak its name is to think of Oranges and 
flowers, the throb of the guitar, and the 
‘at iron-barred windows ; 
of the death of bulls, and of the flowers 
of blood that are the centre of the mon- 
strous bouquet of the bull-ring ; of cathe- 
drals and palaces, of magic gardens still 
haunted by the memory of the passions 
that pulsed in them; of Moorish courts, 
furnished only with sunshine and silence, 
and, but for the basking lizards and the 
drowsy janitor, deserted ; of wide plazas 
open to the noonday glare, and narrow, 
winding streets drowned in shade, where 
through every doorway you may see the 
cool marble patio with its Orange trees, 
and hear the drip of the fountain and the 
bubbling song of caged birds. 


These things you may actually find in 
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Seville, although they are by no means 
so obvious to the stranger as the guide- 
books would Jead him to suppose ; they are 
hidden behind the veil of a rather bustling 
modern life, and you must turn aside to 
look for them. Only the public gardens 
heed no discovery, and are as pervading, 
as enveloping, and as incredible in their 
April loveliness as the most faithful op- 
timist could expect. The oldest, and un- 
doubtedly the most rare of them, is the 
Moorish garden of the Aleazar—a Para- 
dise of sweetness and peace, bathed in 
its own perfumes and quickened by living 
waters. I saw it first one February day, 
with the winter of Madrid still in my 
bones, and the waft of Box and Verbena 
and Myrtle that met me in the gateway 
will remain with me always as the breath 
of Seville. It is a place for happiness ; 
and the power of living, green, and flower- 
ing things there is so positive that merely 
human emotions seem to lose their weight 
and quality. Gardeners work in it, some- 
times intelligently and sometimes not ; 
but nothing can spoil it. -Designs and de- 
ecorations that might be even ugly else- 
where come right here, by the sheer 
genius of the place; and at every corner, 
in every vista, the eye is charmed and 
the heart enchanted by some delicious 
perfection of accident or design. When 
I saw it first, in February, it was golden 
with Oranges ; and to-day it is vivid wit 

Roses, Orange blossom, Stocks, Carna- 
tions, Jasmine, Acacia, and a hundred 
other flowering things that rush into being 
with the Andalusian spring. When one 
says that the Oranges have no sooner 
fallen or been gathered than the Orange 
blossom is out and powdering the dark 
foliage with its fragrant snow, and that 
the Climbing Roses fight with it in their 
mad outburst of colour and scent, one 
gives the key to the whole splendid secret 
of garden life in a climate like that of 
Seville.—Times. 


PENTSTEMONS. 


Frew herbaceous plants are so showy and 
useful as Pentstemons, for, besides assist- 
ing largely to make our garden borders 
and beds gay during several months of 
the year, they are valuable for cutting. 
Their light, graceful spikes of flowers are 
not only bright, but they last fresh for a 
long time in water. The way to get 
plenty of variety is to obtain a packet of 
seed of a good strain, and to sow either 
in pans or frames filled with fine soil, or 
under a handlight in a greenhouse, where 
it can be kept close and damp till the seed 
germinates, when the young plants should 
be pricked off under glass, and shaded for 
a few days till they become re-established, 
after which it is necessary for them to be. 
fully exposed, in order that the growth 
they make may be sturdy and strong. 


Although Pentstemons are classed as 
hardy, they are only so in favoured parts 
of the country, or in sheltered positions, 
,and only survive when we have mild 
winters. That being so, it is always ad- 
‘visable to protect them by having them 
in frames during the season named, and 
‘to plant out after they have been har dened ° 
off early in spring, which is the best time 
for sowing, as plants raised then will 
bloom with great freedom the same year, 
as do also those from cuttings taken in 
‘August. In keeping up a stock in this 
way, the best only should be selected, and 
by propagating annually, and weeding 
out the inferior ones, a garden may soon 
be made rich with very fine sorts, as 


Pentstemons are now much improved, and 
‘the flowers are far richer in colour, and; 
‘much larger and of greater 


substance, 
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than they formerly were. The easiest 
way to strike ; 
CuTTiInGs is to take off the young, half- 
rip» shoots in the summer at about 3 
inches in length, and, having trimmed 
thera in the ordinary way, to insert them 


in sharp sandy soil under the shelter of a> 


handlight, which should be shaded. They 
will soon root if kept syringed and pro- 
perly moist, and may then be taken up 
and potted singly, to be wintered in cold- 
frames till the time arrives for planting 
them out. Although Pentstemons will 
grow in almost any kind of soil, they suc- 
ceed and thrive best in that which is deep 
and rich, as the stronger the shoots are 
the finer will the spikes of bloom be if 
the plants are in an open, sunny position, 
so as to have the full benefit of all the 
light and air possible to build up and 
stiffen their stems. As a protection to old 
plants, that it may be desirable to keep 
on borders, I have found half-rotten 
Jeaves answer well. A few handfuls 
placed round the collars of the plants, and 
kept there by a branch or two of Furze or 
small, leafy Beech boughs to prevent the 
birds scattering them abroad, will pre- 
serve them from sharp frost sufficiently 
to enable them to break into growth and 
do well again in the following spring. 
isk 


AQUILEGIA ALPINA. 


oR some years past I have grown and 
flowered Aquilegia glandulosa successfully. 
Many times I have tried to grow Aquilegia 
alpina, and it always either failed or else 
the seedlings turned out bastards. This 
year I have several plants of the true 
Aquilegia alpina growing vigorously and 
flowering freely, and I am almost. per- 
suaded that it is lovelier than A. glandu- 
losa. I think they are both equally good. 
Aquilegia glandulosa is not more than 12 
inches high, the flowers very large, with 
wide-spreading petals of rich, shining 
sapphire-blue, and short spurs curled in- 
ward. The sepals are pure white. 
Aquilegia alpina is a trifle taller, about 
18 inches. The flowers are very large, 
short-spurred, as in A. glandulosa, of the 
Same wonderful sapphire-blue, but they 
are blue throughout. The seeds from 
which my plants were raised were sent to 
me from near Tenda, in the Maritime Alps, 
and I scattered them on the shady side 
of a raised rocky limestone moraine bed. 
I sowed the seed in 1916, and the plants 
have remained undisturbed ever since. 
With regard to Aquilegia glandulosa, I 
think the chief difficulty in growing it lies 
in the transplanting. If it must be trans- 
planted, this should be done when the 
plants are young. Sow seed one year in 
the open, as soon as ripe, and transplant 
the following July, after rain, to the per- 
manent quarters. The soil’ in which it 
does so well with me is a fairly strong 
yellow loam. Old plants may survive, 
but more often they sulk and refuse to 
flower.—CLARENCE ELLiotT, Stevenage, 





THE SPRING STAR FLOWER 
(TRITELEIA UNIFLORA). 
THIS, though a native of Buenos Ayres, is 
quite hardy. It should be naturalised 
on grassy banks, where it makes a de- 
lightful picture in the early days of 
April. There are two forms,. the pure 
white and the pale porcelain-blue, known 
as ecerulea or lilacina. Though termed 
uniflora, two blooms are often borne on 
one stem. The flowers have a pleasing 
fragrance, but as the bruised stems and 
leaves emit an odour of garlic, the 


blossoms are unfittéed for indoor decora-: 


tion.  ‘Triteleia uniflora, also known as 







Milla uniflora and Brodisa uniflora, was 
introduced about seventy years ago, but is, 
unfortunately, 


drainage is rapid, can be provided for it. 


In cold, heavy soil inclining to clay it 


generally perishes. The flowers remain 


open during sunny days, but close at night, 
Et.as 


and do not expand in dull weather. 
valuable in pots, a number of bulbs in a 


7-inch pot entirely hiding it with their 


drooping foliage and throwing up from 
fifty to seventy flower-heads, which ex- 
pand almost simultaneously. Treated in 
this manner they may be had in full bloom 
in December and January. If grown in 
saucers of living Sphagnum Moss the 
plants are very pretty for table decoration. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Primula Allanagh.—I think it may in- 
terest you to see the flower-stem I send 
you of a Primula my gardener grew from 
a ld. packet of seed last year. It «is 
named Allanagh, and was a lovely brilliant 
rose colour, same as. the smaller flower- 
stem enclosed with it. It is only in a 
4-inch pot, and has had no treatment be- 
yond watering, and that by no means 
very regularly or carefully. I have two 
plants. One bore three flower-stems 
(eight whorls on the largest, which I send), 
the other two stems.—A. B. M.; ° Lis- 
namandra, Co, Cavan. , 


[You are fortunate in having raised even’ 


two plants of this beautiful novelty from 
a penny packet of seeds. It is one of the 
hybrids raised by the intercrossing . of 
Primula -Bulleyana and P. Beesiana, 
themselves among the foremost species of 
recent introduction, All the hybrid asks for 
is that it be given a deep, rich soil in a 
quite cool or moderately moist spot.. In 


such a spot the plant, like “its parents, 


revels. Had you retained the fine spike 
sent, you might ‘have raised scores of 


young plants from the seeds, and so estab-. 


lished a fine colony of it. 
better worth while.] 


Clematises.—One often notices in resi- 
dential neighbourhoods that much ‘ copy- 
ing’’ is done in the matter of covering the 
fronts of houses with flowering climbers. 
Mention need only be made of Clematis 
Jackmani. In some localities so common 
has become the practice in repeating this 
sort that one asks the question: Why all 
this repetition when there are so many 
varieties of Clematises, some as beautiful 
and equally easy to grow? ;In the Jack- 
mani type we have the light blue of Mrs. 
Cbolmondeley, Star of India (plum- 
coloured with red bars), Mme. Edouard 
Andre (bright velyety-red), and Jackmani 
alba (white). But why restrict ourselves 
to this particular section when we have 


No plant is 


the large blooming C. lanuginosa type? 


Close to where I write is a wall where pre- 
sently huge buds of C. Henryi, a creamy- 
white, will expand, where for many sum- 
mers now they have never failed to give 
pleasure. Then, too, we have superb sorts 
like C. lilacina floribunda (pale grey-lilac), 
Mrs. Hope (satiny-mauve), Robert Han- 
bury (bluish-lilac edged with red), En- 
chantress (double white), and Lady Caro- 
line Neville (French white with mauve 
bars). These are but two types from 
which one may select plants that, rightly 
cultivated, will make for beauty during the 
summer and early autumn months. There 
is no need for ‘‘ copying ’”’ in these days, 
when, amongst Clematises, we have such a 
wealth of glorious sorts.—TOWNsMAN. 


Helping hardy plants.—Much may be 
done at the present time by giving timely 
help to many plants in the flower borders. 
Campanulas, Delphiniums, and all tall- 
growing subjects should be sufficiently 


absent from numbers of 
gardens, though its beauty and hardiness 
render it worthy of a place in all those 
where a bank of porous soil, in which the 


‘plece. 


staked, as failirg to do so may result in 
the loss of the most promising spikes. 
Borders where the soil is of a sandy or 
gravelly nature present a tawdry appear- 
ance half-way through a season if a mulch 
is not afforded the plants, and anything 
that can be done in this direction to pro- 
long the flowering period. should be done 
now? It is not surprising, after the com- 
paratively mild winter we have had, that 
slugs are more in evidence than usual this 
summer, and it behoves us all to pay 
nightly visits to the plants.—TowNsMAN. 


Gypsophila | paniculata.—Growers of 
this are often nonplussed at the streng 
shoots suddenly flagging, and then dying 
off, just before blooming. Frequently it 
is the centre shoot that is the first to giye 
way. The cause is not always easy of ex- 
planation, but mostly, I think, it will be 
found that such failures occur amongst 
old plants possessing numerous shoots, 
and it is the centre shoots which, become 
dry sooner than those on the outside, and 
receive the least nourishment, that col- 
lapse. When once they show signs of 
flagging, no amount of watering will re- 
vive them, and there is nothing for it but 
to cut them out. I find young plants are 


not so suscevtible to failure in this way.— 


LEAHURST, 


Cutting corms of Gladioli. 
are short of corms of Gladioli may find it 
worth while still to cut those they have 
like Potatoes, securing an eye to each 
I find. this‘is best done under 
glass, cutting the corms through care- 
fully with a/sharp knife, dusting the cut 
parts with powdered charcoal or lime, and 
putting them into well-drained boxes with 





‘some fibrous leaf-soil under ‘and just over 


them, and watering carefully until they 
make some growth. They will emit roots, 
and can then be hardened off.and planted 


out in -the usual way. -I-hayve practised « 


this for years with choi¢e or scarce varie- 
ties, and ‘have -fourd it a much quicker 
way of getting a stock than growing on 
the small spawn.—S..\A. 


Day Lilies ~ (Hemerocallis).—Contem- 
orary with thé blooming’ of Trises, the 
emerocallis, though fleeting as its popu- 
lar name indicates, makes a-garden very 
gay, and when once the plants are estab- 
lished, they. seldom fail to flower every 


»season.. -Most of: us.regard them as>sun- 


loving plants—and so they are—but it 
should also be noted that on the half- 
shady border the spikes unfold more 
gradually, and continue longer in bloom. 
Happy is he who in his garden has a pond 
or watercourse, as there they grow to per- 
fection side by side with Irises, Spirmas, 
Forget-me-nots, and other moisture-loving 
subjects.—W. F. D. 


Daffodil Sir Watkin in the Grass.— 
Having had an opportunity of studying 
the effect of growing Daffodils in the 
Grass in different places, I have come to 
the conclusion that Sir Watkin is not 
easily surpassed for planting in quantity. 
It‘is such a free and regular bloomer, and 
holds up its flowers so well, that it is diffi- 
cult to think of any Daffodil which can 
equal it for planting in the Grass. To 
those of us who remember when it first 


came into the market at a high price, it, is 


amazing to see how cheap and plentiful 
it is now. It deserves all the favour it 
receives, and for the purpose above men- 
tioned is indispensable.—Hss. 


Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus 


raconitifolius).—The double form of.this — 


old favourite is well worth growing where 
it can be given a deep, cool soil and par- 
tial shade, though the last is not essen- 
tial. The rich green foliage is handsome, 
the stiff, branching habit good, and for 
many weeks in early summer the plant 
produces ‘an \ abundance of © perfectiy 
double, -pure-white flowers.. There are 
two forms, the larger one being the better. 
N. WALEs. 
Lamiums on dry spots.—I have had 
much pleasure this spring for many weeks 
from growing the silver variegated kind 
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over some big stones in a sunny place 
under my sitting-room window. For a 
long time I could‘ get nothing to cover 
them, it being so dry. When. this is 
rown in a shady place, or has a good 
arder it makes a lot of leafage and 
scarcely any bloom. I find the golden- 
leaved kind needs an open spot and better 
soil to get good growth.—W. Surrey. 

Vinca major.—This looks best in a semi- 
wild place, where it can run about with a 
reasonable amount of freedom. I know a 
ie where it grows by the seaside be- 
side stones and Brambles, and there it is 
quite happy. It appears to be a native of 
that locality, as it is found in several 
spots there, and not always on the shady 
side, as one might expect from the ordi- 
nary way of treating the Vineas. This 
Periwinkle I have in a rough, rather 
sunny spot, and it gives, as in former 
years, an abundance of its large, bright 
blue flowers.—S. ARNOTT. 

Veronica cataracta. — This plant 
possesses the dual charm of being an easy 
doer and being distinct. The flowers are 
of a bold, clear white, with a striking eye 
of rose madder. They are scarcely so 
large as those of the wild Speedwell, but 
are produced over a Jong period in spring 
and early summer, and the dull green, 
sub-shrubby foliage affords them an effec- 
tive setting.—J 





A charming effect.—A charming effect 
in a semi-wild place has appeared in the 
shape of blue and white Columbines rising 
above a carpet of the greater Periwinkle, 
Vinca major. “The two in bloom together 
are most beautiful. The Columbine is a 
self-sown variety of Aquilegia vulgaris, a 
much more enduring thing than the long- 
spurred forms.—KHss. 


Lychnis dioica fi.-pl.—This double form 
of the wild Campion is a striking plant in 
the mass, if a vrifle untidy in the indi- 
vidual blossom. In colour it is a much 
more brilliant crimson than the common 
Campion ; the flowers are large, and pro- 
duced in great profusion from sturdy, up- 

“right stems. The foliage is a deep, rich 
green,—J. 


Increasing Dianthus alpinus and Oxalis 
enneaphylla.—I have not been very suc- 
cessful in propagating Dianthus alpinus 
and Oxalis enneaphylla. I shall feel 
obliged if you will advise me through your 
columns the best method of increasing my 
stock.—T. L. 





Binding “Gardening Illustrated.” — Sub- 
seribers’ weekly issues far 1917, if sent to this office, will be 
supplied with complete Index and bound in cloth for the sum 
of 4/6, carriage extra, Any missing weekly copies wi'l be 
supplied at the published price, 2d. each ; the Index, if supplied 
alone, will be 6d., post free. Complete Volumes (with Index) 
will very soon be ready, price 12/-, carriage paid. Binding 
cases alone, 2/3, post free.— Address, Manager, GARDENING 

LLUSTRATED, 03, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 8. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

XIX.—HELICHRYSUM BELLIDIOIDES.—This 
little everlasting comes from the Anti- 
podes, and from under quite different con- 
ditions from those in the Alps of Europe 
whence we get many of our edging plants. 
A charming rock garden plant tried as a 
margin to flower-beds, usually of rich soil, 
for Rose or Lily, its growth is too 
vigorous, though it retains its dwarf habit. 
It is best and prettiest on a dwarf retain- 
ing wall, as shown in the picture. With 
me it is stricken a little by cold in parts 
only, but in many dry soils would prove 
hardy. 





CAMPANULA KEWENSIS. 
In the summer of 1916 I was shown by 
Mr. Irving, of Kew Gardens, the loveliest 
little Campanula I think I had ever seen. 
It was a hybrid raised at Kew by Mr. 
Irving. between ©. excisa and C. arvatica, 
and named C. Kewensis. Its seed parent 
was C. excisa, and in habit it comes very 


Helichrysum bellidioides as an edging. 


near that lovely species. It has the same 
Slender habit, with a forest of 3-inch 
thread-like stems, each carrying a single 
blossom. The flowers are flatter and 
more open than in C, excisa, and, writing 
from memory, I should say that in colour 
they were somewhere between the two 
parents. The plant has the underground- 
running habit of C. excisa, and, judging by 
the healthy patch, it has an uncommonly 
good constitution. I think it was the 
best new plant I saw in 1916; certainly 
the best new Alpine. 

When I got home I found that my pot 
plants of Campanula excisa were in full 
flower, also that a patch of Campanula 
arvatica was one solid sheet of vivid 
violet blossom. I have never been very 
successful in hybridising Campanulas, but 
here the temptation was too great. I 
isolated a plant of C. excisa, removed all 
flowers except one bud on the point of 
opening, cut this open, cut out all the 
anthers, and a day or two later dusted 
the stigma with pollen from C. arvatiea. 
Rather to my surprise, seed was formed, 
and, to my still greater surprise, this 
seed came up when sown. Rather more 
than a dozen tiny seedlings were trans- 
ferred from the seed-pan to thumb-pots 
last autumn, and a month ago I potted 
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these on into 4-inch pots. These they 
have filled, and not only are shoots 


coming up all round the pots, but the 
plants are already beginning to show un- 
mistakable signs of flowering. Will they 
all be alike? Will they all be ordinary 
Campanula excisa? ‘Will they be the 
lovely Campanula Kewensis, or will 
some be C. Kewensis and others lovelier 
still?—C.LarEeNce ELLiorr, Stevenage. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A way with the Gentianella.—Complaints 
about this Gentian failing to flower are so 
often heard that it may be useful to de- 
scribe the treatment which has had the re- 
sult here of making each succeeding month 
of April memorable for a riot of intense 
blue. A terrace walk, 20 yards long and 
9 feet wide, lies between borders of low 
shrubs and herbs on either side. These 
borders used to be separated from the 
walk by a narrow selvage of turf, trouble- 
some to mow. In the autumn of 1915 the 
turf was lifted and a row of large rough 
stones laid in its place. The stones were 
placed at intervals of 14 inches, the spaces 
between those on the south side of the 
walk being planted with Mossy Saxifrages, 
red, pink, and white, which have now well- 
nigh hidden the stones. Along the north 
side of the walk a narrow trench was cut, 
only 6 inches deep, and before the stones 
were laid it was filled with loam, grit, and 
lime rubbish. Some old and flowerless 
clumps of Gentianella were then taken up 
and pulled to pieces; the feeble crowns 
were disentangled from the mass and. 
dibbled in between the stones. They took 
immediate advantage of their release, 
flowering freely in a narrow band in the 
Spring of 1916, since which the band has 
grown broader, though the plants cannot 
penetrate the hard gravel walk in front of 
them, and at the present time (April 26) 
form a continuous belt of gorgeous colour. 
—S1R HERBERT MAXWELL in Garden. 


Saxifraga Kellereri.—At the beginning 
of the year I wrote of this as among the 
earliest to bloom in my little collection, 
and now (early May) I find it at Kew still 
carrying on if long since past its_ best. 
That shows the good results of planting 
out in colonies as opposed to single pot 
plants, the freer growth which ensues en- 
couraging the smaller rosettes to bloom 
and so maintain a more or less profuse 
flowering. In the case of a good rock gar- 
den sort, a plant endowed with vigour of 
srowth and a fine constitution, to say 
nothing of a colour attribute, which is also 
exceptional and for all of which there is 
abundant room even amid the wealth of 
Saxifrages as we know it to-day, a plea 
for specialisation should hardly be neces- 
sary. Some, however, seeing that the 
plant is but six years old or so may not 
have added it to their collections. To any 
such, seeing that it is one of the best of 
the red-flowered hybrids, I would say that 
it deserves attention. A plant so full of 
promise and apparently without fastidious- 
ness is one for all.—H. H. JENKINS. 


Erinus alpinus.—The annual display of 
this pretty plant is (May 16th) again be- 
ginning, and in a short time the old and 
lofty garden walls—in places 20 feet in 
height—will be covered with the purple 
blossoms. WH. alpinus adapts itself in a 
special way to wall gardening, and in- 
creases freely by ‘self-sown seedlings. 
Variations—white or pink—are noticed at 
times, but these are not permanent, nor 
are they so attractive as the type. In 
places, too, Linaria Cymbalaria is ram- 
pant, so much so as to be rather a nuis- 
ance; but I have not observed that either 
plant is inimical to the fruit trees dn the 








! walls.—W. McG., Balmae. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


SUGAR BEET. 
From the many inquiries as to the uses of 
Sugar Beet, it is evident that it must 
have been grown as an expected substi- 
tute for sugar in preserving. My experi- 
ence with it (my parents have a ranch on 
which Sugar Beet is the principal crop) 
is that its pronounced earthy flavour pre- 
cludes its use in making preserves. A very 
palatable table syrup may be made, how- 
ever, directions for the preparation of 
which I am sending in the enclosed U.S. 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 823. The broader 
and shallower the evaporating-pan is, and 
the quicker the evaporation is effected, 
the better the quality of the syrup. 
Los Angeles. J. H. JOHNSON. 


SuGsarR Breer may be grown and syrup 
produced in any locality which has soil 
capable of producing good crops of vege- 
tables. In some localities the roots are 
richer in sugar than in others, but all 
Sugar Beet, if properly handled,’ is cap- 
able of producing syrup. To those not 
familiar with the growing of Sugar Beet 
the following brief directions and sugges- 
tions may be helpful. 

SELECTING THE GROUND.—The ground 
selected for growing the Beet should be 
well drained and fairly fertile. Bx- 
tremely poor, shallow, sandy, or hard soil 
should not be used for Sugar Beet until it 
has been put in proper condition for crop 
production; likewise, ground that thas 
been heavily manured should be avoided, 
since such soil sometimes produces very 
large roots, poor in sugar. A few rows of 
Sugar Beet in the garden will generally 
be sufficient for a supply of syrup for 
home use. A bushel of roots will pro- 
duce from three to five quarts of syrup. 
Beet roots when mature should weigh 
from 1 lb. to 2 lbs, each ; hence, thirty or 
forty average Beets will make a bushel. 
If more roots are grown than are neces- 
sary for the syrup supply, it should be 
borne in mind that they are excellent for 
the table. When partly grown the entire 
plant may be used as greens, and when 
mature the roots may be cooked and 
served like garden Beets. All Sugar Beet 
is white, but when properly grown they 
are generally much richer in sugar than 
garden Beet, and just as tender. Sugar 
Beet, either raw or cooked, is excellent 
food for chickens, hogs, and other live 
stock. 

PREPARING THE  SEED-BED, — Having 
selected a suitable place for growing the 
Beet, the ground should be ploughed. or 
dug to a post depth, remembering, how- 
ever, that too much poor soil should not 
be brought to the surface at one time. 
The reason for a deep root-bed for Sugar 
Beet is apparent from the shape of the 
root. The ground should be ploughed or 
dug in the fall, but good results may. be 
obtained by doing this in the spring, pro- 
vided the ground has previously been in 
good tilth. As early in the spring as con- 
ditions will permit, the ground should be 
harrowed or raked until it is firm, smooth, 
and free from lumps. The surface soil 
should not be too fine, especially in those 
sections where high winds are expected 
during the early summer. The ground 
should be kept free from weeds, but 
should never be worked when too wet. 


SowIne THE SsEED.—Sugar Beet seed 
usually may be obtained, at Jeast in small] 
quantities, from the large seed dealers. 
A pound of seed will plant one-tenth of 
an acre if the work is done carefully. 
Usually a few ounces of Beet seed will 
produce a quantity of roots sufficient for 


syrup-making and for table use for the 
average family. The seed should not be 
sown until the ground is warm and the 
other conditions right for quick germina- 
tion and for the subsequent growth of the 
plants. The seed should be sown in rows 
about 20 inches apart, and may be dropped 
either in continuous rows or in hills. If 
planted in hills, each hill should contain 
from three to six seeds, and the hills 
should be about 10 inches apart; if 
planted in solid rows, the plants should 
be blocked as soon as possible after they 
are up. The seed should be covered to a 
depth of 4 inch to 1 inch. The covering 
should be as shallow as conditions will per- 
mit; that is, it should not be so thin that 
it will dry out and leave the seed without 
sufficient moisture for germination, and it 
should not be so thick that the young 
plants cannot readily get through to the 
light. In growing Sugar Beet commer- 
cially, the seed is usually sown with a 
four-row drill designed especially for the 
purpose. In planting small lots of Beet 
seed for syrup-making, a garden planter 
of any of the usual makes will be found 
satisfactory... An .area_ sufficient for 
syrup-making can be sown easily by hand. 
In this case a shallow furrow may be 
made with a rake handle or other ¢on- 
venient implement, and the seed dropped 
by hand and covered by using the back 
of the rake. 


CARING FOR THE PLANTS.—As soon as the 


plants are large enough to be handled 
conveniently, they should be thinned to 
one plant in each hill or tuft. . This 
operation must be done by hand, since 
the plants in the hills or tufts stand very 
close together. The ground should be 
hoed from time to time, in order to ‘keep 
down all weeds and:to furnish the best 
possible conditions for growth. If the 
natural water supply is not sufficient, the 
plants should be irrigated when they 
show signs of needing moisture for their 
proper growth .and development. If the 


Beets wilt during the day and fail to re-’ 


cover at night, they should be watered. 
In case of irrigating, a furrow should be 
made several inches from the Beet row, 
and. the water should be allowed to run 
down this furrow until the ground is 
thoroughly wet. In no ease should the 
surface of the ground around the Beets 
be flooded, since flooding often causes a 
crust to form around tke: Beet, cutting 


off the air supply from the root, and 
thereby retarding the growth of the 
plant. ‘From one to three irrigations 


should be sufficient in most sections 
where the rainfall, is not abundant 
enough to produce satisfactory results. 


HARVESTING THE ROOTS.—In most sec- 
tions of the country, from four to six 
months are required for ‘the roots’ to 
reach their proper size and stage of de- 
velopment. The proper stage for har- 


vesting will be indicated by a yellowish, 


tinge of the foliage, and by the fact that 
the roots when pulled leave the ground 
almost free from dirt. If the patch of 
Beets. is large, the roots should be 
loosened by, means of a so-called lifter, 
of which there are two kinds, the double- 
pointed and the side lifter. The latter 
is similar in appearance to a subsoil 
plough, and is operated alongside the Beet 
row, loosening tthe Beets without break- 
ing them. The plants then can be pulled 
and thrown into piles or rows. If the 
patch of Beet is small and a lifter is not 
at hand, the roots may be loosened by 
means of a spade or a two-tined lifting 
fork and thrown into piles. The Beets 
should then be topped by cutting them off 
squarely at the point where the lowest 
leaf was attached. The topping can best 


be done by means of a heavy xnife 5 
usually a single stroke is sufficient to top 
a Beet. The roots can then be made into 
syrup at once, or they may be stored 
until a’‘more convenient time. 

STORING THE ROOTS.—The roots may -be 
stored on the surface of the ground 
or. in sas pit ~ or? a. ~eool~ cellar; and 
kept for several months. The following 
suggestions will be helpful in storing 
Beet roots,.either for syrup-making ‘or 
for seed production. The simplest and 
least expensive method of storing the 
roots is to throw them into a pile.on the 
surface of the ground, selecting for this - 
purpose a well-drained spot. Soil should 
then be thrown over the pile until it is 
almost or completely covered. If the 
weather is mild, the top of the pile 
should be covered very lightly or left 
entirely open for a few days until the - 
roots have passed the heating stage. <As 
the weather gets colder more soil. should 
be added, to prevent the roots from freez- 
ing and to keep them from wilting. The 
second method—namely, the pitting of 
the roots, is accomplished by digging a 
hole or pit in a well-drained place, the 
size of the hole depending upon the quan- 
tity of roots to be stored. The roots 
should then be placed in the hole and the 
surface covered with soil, lightly at first, 
and the covering increased as the weather 
gets. colder. If. the Beets are stored in a 
cellar, they should be packed in moist 
sand or covered with sand or soil to keep 
them from wilting. The two points to 
be kept.in mind in storing Beet roots 
are (1) to keep the roots cool without 
letting them freeze, and (2) to keep them 
from wilting. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SUNROOT 
(HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS).: 


We have to thank the many,readers who 


‘competed, for their often interesting sug- 


gestions; nearly always showing much 
thouggit, and offering good.names. For — 
clear and simple English and true meaning 
we find the name Sunroot: ‘the best sent. 
As there was no limiting. the prizes to one, 


ten separately gave this as-the best name, 


and are each awarded prizes. In autumn 
we hope to deal fully with the use of the 
plant, hitherto taking too little space in 
garden and kitchen. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rice.—The noblest of the cereals, in view 
of the many millions of people who live 
upon it, and, when ripening, a very hand- 


‘some plant which we in Europe rarely see. ° 


A friend who has crossed the Chinese 
plains and mountains tells me such a thing 
as bread is not known there, Rice, well 
cooked, taking its place, and far better 
food than our mill dust plus yeast. The 
baker’s bread of France and England is 
very poor food in comparison. It is often 
by far the best plan to use the whole grain — 
rather than subject it to the costly atten- 
tions of the miller, with the added chance 
of a worse mixture as we see the sad re- 
sult of in the present regulation bread. 
Every cereal we use is made worse for | 
human use by grinding it up, and the. 
Chinese are right in using Rice as they do 
in its natural form—even the polishing of 
its grain, costly as well as needless TAboury 
is found to be a cause of disease.—W. 
Rampion (Campanula Rapunculus).—I 
ased see this root in the French mar- 
kets; never at home. Why not grow it in 
the old wae It is a Hairbell, and a poor 
thing in the border, but graceful and of 
good ‘effect naturalised in a copse. A few 
words on its growth and use from anyone 
who cha Kea to it would be. welcome.— 


J.-L 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SOME DWARE RHODODENDRONS. 


RHODODENDRONS comprise a very large 
upwards of 250 of which 
have been introduced to this country. They 
include examples which, when mature, are 
of tree-like dimensions with all gradations 
down to minute plants a few inches in 
height, which are more at home in the rock 
garden than in the general collection. It 
is with some of the dwarfer members of 
the genus that the present notes are con- 
cerned, and many of them were only intro- 
duced to cultivation a few years ago. The 
majority require soil free from lime, that 
of a light, loamy character into which a 


little peat has been mixed suiting them 
well. Some of them are seen to the best 
advantage on the rock garden, where they 
not only form effective flowering plants, 
but are valuable in winter on account of 
their evergreen leaves. Others are avail- 
able for beds or groups in conspicuous 
places. As a rule, the dwarf species can 
be increased from cuttings inserted in pots 
of sandy peat placed in a close propagating 
frame during June and July, and they 
‘flower freely from the time when they are 
a year old. Good species for general 
planting are :— j 


R. ANTHOPOGON.—Although not a showy 


plant, this interesting Himalayan species | tiny Box- ke leaves 


cal 


‘flowers in June. 


a 


is worth growing for the sake of its small 
evergreen leaves and yellowish flowers. It 
is an erect bush 14 feet high. 


R. FASTIGIATUM is an attractive little 
Shrub which blossoms freely when but an 
inch or two high. Old plants may exceed { 
12 inches in height, but growth is slow. 
Introduced in 1911 from Western China, 
seedling plants flowered the following 
year. The blue or purplish flowers, each 
an inch across, are borne freely in April. 
Excellent for the rock garden. 





~R. FERRUGINEUM is the well-known Rose 
des Alpes, an excellent shrub for rock gar- 
den or border. Rarely exceeding 2 feet in 
height, if bears quantities of deep rose 
There is a variety with 


* 


white flowers and R. f. myrtifolium, with 
smaller leaves than the type. R. hirsutum 
is a very similar species distinguished by 
its hairy leaves. It grows wild on lime- 
stone rocks. : 


R. FLAvipuM forms a good companion 
for R. fastigiatum and is a distinct con- 
trast by reason of its yellow flowers, which 
are up to 14 inches across. A native of 





Western China, it was introduced in 1905 


and forms a rather dense bush up to 2 feet 
high. 


R. INTRICATUM at its best is a. charming 
little bush 6 inches to a. foot high, with 
and violet-coloured 


¢ 
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flowers. Normally the flowers open in 
April, but very often a number expand in 
autumn and in mild weather during win- 
ter. A native of Western China, its proper 
place is the rock garden. R. nigro-puncta- 
tum is a somewhat similar plant with 
flowers of the same hue. Both have been 
introduced during the present century 

R. GLAvucumM was introduced from the 
Himalaya about 1850, and is a well-known 
bush in Devonshire and Cornwall. It, 
however, does well in rather less-favoured 
places and gives excellent results in Surrey 
and Kent. Growing about 3 feet high, it 
bears rosy-purple flowers freely in Ma y. 

R. KAMTSCHATICUM is a dwarf, moisture- 
loving species about 3 inches high. In 
North-Eastern Asia it inhabits swampy 





4 _ Flowering shoots of Rhododendron racemosum in a vase, 


ground, spreading into large masses by 
means of underground stems. The flowers 
are solitary, rosy-red, and each over 14 
inches across. A cool, moist place is re- 
quired, 

R. LeEPIpoTuM.—This is a very distinct 
evergreen from the Himalaya and Western 
China. It grows about 14 feet high, form- 
ing compact bushes which bear curious 
flat, purple or reddish blossoms freely 
during May. 

R. POLIFOLIUM is distinct by reason of its 
narrow leaves and lilac flowers of various 
shades. It is a native of China and is of 
recent introduction. 

R. PARVIFOLIUM is chiefly interesting by 
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reason of its rosy-purple flowers opening in 
January. It forms a loose bush 2 feet high 
with rather dingy evergreen leaves. 

R. PROSTRATUM.—This is a new Chinese 
plant of very dwarf habit, bearing small, 
evergreen, hairy leaves and large rosy-red 
flowers. It blooms freely when a few 
inches high and is likely to be a good 
plant for the rock garden. 

R. RACEMOSUM.—Very few of the new 
Chinese Rhododendrons are likely to prove 
more useful than this for general garden 
work. Introduced to France in 1889, it 
soon gave evidence of its value, for it 
blossoms in a very small state. Mature 
plants may exceed 4 feet in height, but it 
remains for many years less than 2 feet 
high, blooming freely all the while. It is 
an evergreen, the pink-flushed flowers be- 
ing borne in clusters from the axils of the 
leaves, shoots each 9 inches to 12 inches 
long being clothed with blossoms from end 
to end. It can be easily raised from seeds 
or cuttings, and is suitable alike for the 
rock garden or for beds. An idea of its 
free-flowering may be gained from the 
accompanying illustration. 

R. SERPYLLIFOLIUM is a charming little 
bush a couple of feet or so high, of wide- 
spreading habit, bearing tiny evergreen 
leaves and small white or rose-flushed 
flowers. It is a native of Japan and suit- 
able for the rock garden. 


R. SPINULIFERUM sometimes attains a 
height of 6 feet or more in China, but is 
much dwarfer here and flowers when a 
foot high. Both stems and evergreen 
leaves are hairy, while the tubular flowers, 
each an inch long, are bright red and borne 
ii May. It was introduced about eight 
years ago. 

R. WILLIAMSIANUM is a Curious prostrate 
plant from China. It has rounded leaves 
and is suitable for the rock garden. D. 





NOTES FROM THE ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM. 


HARLY-FLOWERING | RHODODENDRONS. — The 
bright, rose-coloured flowers of 
Siberian and Mongolian Rhododendron 
dahuricum opened this year as early as 
April 10th and remained in good condi- 
tion until the end of the month. It is a 
small shrub with dark-green leaves, which 
in this climate remain on the branches 
until late in the. winter, and it would be 
a good garden plant here if the flowers 
_ were not so often ruined by ate frosts. 
There is a variety sempervirens, with 
more persistent Jeaves and  darker- 
coloured flowers, which has bloomed this 
year. In the Rhododendron collection, a 
group of a hybrid of R. dahuricum with 
the Himalayan R. ciliatum, known as R. 
precox, Early Gem, is now covered with 
flowers. This is a perfectly hardy plant, 
but, unfortunately, blooms too early in 
this climate, -and the flowers are generally 
injured by frost. More valuable here is 
the North China R. mucronulatum,: which 
this year began to flower a little later 
than R. dahuricum, and is still covered 
with its pale rose-coloured flowers. It is 
a tall, hardy, summer-leafing shrub which 
has bloomed freely in the. Arboretum 
every spring for the jiast twenty years. 
The flowers open before the leayes ap- 
pear, and are not injured by spring 
frosts. This year they have been in good 
condition for nearly three weeks. In this 
climate this is the most valuable of the 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas which bloom | 
_ bloomed but sparsely. 
| short, and rise but little above the leaves. 
| My form has dull white flowers, and com- 
| pares most unfavourably with the best of 


in April. ; 
HARLY-FLOWERING MAGNOLIAS. — The 

flower-buds and the blooms of the 

Japanese Magnolia stellata, M. Kobus 


and its variety borealis, and of the 


the . 


of shrubs, of no 


this season has nelle 
; and it must go to mak 


Chinese M. denudata, more often called 
M. conspicua, and its hybrids have been 
uninjured by winter cold or April frost, 
and are blooming well this year, with the 
exception of M. Kobus and its variety, 
which, never very free with their flowers, 
are less prolific than usual this year. The 
plants of the Japanese M._ salicifolia, 
which has never succeeded in the Arbore- 
tum (by which it was first introduced 
into cultivation), appear to have been 
killed outright this winter. 


CoRryYLopsts.—All ithe species of this 
genus of shrubs of the Witch Hazel 
family cultivated in the Arboretum have 
survived the winter with little or no loss 
of wood, but the flower-buds of 
Chinese C, Veitchiana and C. Willmott 
and of the Japanese C. pauciflora and C. 
spicata have been killed by the cold, and 
the only species which has flowered is C. 
Gotoana, of the elevated region of cen- 
tral Japan. This is evidently the har- 
diest of the plants of this genus, and, as 
it has now flowered in the Arboretum 
every spring for several years, there is 
good reason. to hope that we have here 
an important shrub for the decoration of 
Northern gardens. The flowers are pro- 
duced in drooping spikes, and open before 
the leaves appear, as in the other species, 
and are of a delicate canary-yellow 
colour, and pleasantly fragrant.— 
“Arnold Arboretum Bulletin,’ May 4th, 
1918. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Too much pruning.—With some fine 
wreaths of Wistaria came this note :— 


_ Owing to lack of labour during the 
past winter, most of our Wistarias 
have had to go unpruned, and to my 
surprise the young growths of last 
year that are usually cut off are 
flowering very freely from most of 
the leaf joints, producing a very 
pleasing effect, reaching across the 
pergola or hanging down for several 
feet in length. I am sending you per 
post a growth of each of the W. 
sinensis varieties, which will give you 
an idea of the effect.—H, IF’. HAzELToN, 
North Mymms Park, Hatfield. 


[There is much written as to pruning 
value, but harmful. 
Some of my best Roses running over Hol- 
lies are never pruned, as they cannot be 
got at easily by the pruner, The pruning 
knife often destroys the natural free toss 
of the shrubs. There are, it must be said, 
cases in which pruning is essential, as in 
the Lilac, where the French way of prun- 
ing. and cutting off seed vessels gives a 
better bloom. A frequent example of 


‘over-pruning is seen in Pyrus japonica, 


the best-flowering shrub that ever. came 
across the seas to our isles. In gardens 
often reduced to sticks, one only sees its 
full charm in the garden of some house 
empty for years or in a farmhouse garden. 
The right way is to never injure the fine 
form of the branches by cutting back to a 
hard skeleton, on wall or otherwise. 
Where in many districts it thrives as a 
bush, the best way is not to prune it at 
all, and that is my own way.—Eb.] 


Syringa Emodi.—I have tried this for a 
good many years now, always hoping that 
it would improve as it became larger, but 

decided its fate, 
e room. for some- 
With me it has always 


thing better. 
The panicles are 


the modern Lilacs of that colour.—S, 
ARNOTT. 


x 
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FRUIT. : 
FRUIT PROSPECTS IN SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND. 


A REFERENCE to the poor crop of fruit in 
Kent, in the issue of June 8th, leads me to 
pen a ‘note on the prospects in the 
Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. After the 
dull, wet summer and autumn of 1917 little 
surprise would have been felt had the pre- 
sent season* been a poor one in respect of 
fruit. It is» therefore, gratifying to be 
able to record that, at least, the crop will 
be of average dimensions. |Gooseberries 
will be an excellent crop. Frost has done 
no damage so far as I ean learn, but in 
some districts the sawfly has been busy, 
and caterpillar is more in evidence than 
usual. Black Currants may be described 
as satisfactory. Big-bud is prevalent in 
some quarters, but on the whole it does 
not show a marked tendency to increase. 
I regret to say, however, that I have been 
called in to inspect two cases of infection 
in parishes in the Stewartry hitherto be- 
lieved to be clear of the disease. Red 
Currants and White Currants are, alike, 
heavily laden, more particularly the 
former. About Strawberries it is at pre- 
sent difficult to prophesy, so much depend- 
ing on the rainfall in the near future. 
Present appearances indicate average re- 
sults. Raspberries on deep, cool soil will, 
as usual, be a bumper crop. On lighter 
and shallower soils there will be a moder- 
ate yield, and, so far, there are no alarm- 
ing reports concerning the Raspberry 
moth. Apples may be described as up to 
the average; in some cases rather over. 
The absence of late frosts was altogether 
phenomenal, and greatly in favour of a 
free set. Pears, in most districts, are dis- 
appointing. There was a marked lack of 
bloom, many trees being without a single 
truss. The present year is likely to be the 
worst experienced in respect of Pears for 
a long period. Plums, on the other hand, 
are something in the way of a record. 
Every tree is laden, and even some of the 
more shy-fruiting Gages have set huge 
crops. There must be thinning or the 
flayour is certain to be inferior. Damsons 
are fairly heavy. These are not very 
largely grown in the Stewartry, except in 
a few private gardens, but reports to hand 
indicate a sufficient return. . 

Morello Cherries, suited by our climate, 
do very well, and the crop has set very 
freely. A proportion may fail to stone 
satisfactorily, but, in any case, there will 
be plenty of fruit. Where Peaches and 
Nectarines are grown, the crop, like that of 
Plums, will be heavy, and the set is such 
that more thinning than usual will be 
needed. i: 

To sum wy: Small fruits will be quite 
up to the average—Apples, a moderate 
crop; Pears, more or less a failure; and 
stone fruits of all kinds the success of the 
season. 
the Lowberry, and so forth, are not taken 
into consideration, and, judging by the ap- 
pearance of the hedgerows, the erop of 
Blackberries will be good. 

W. McGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Fumigating fruit houses.—Kindly ad- 
vise me as to the use of XL All fumigant 
for aphis on formed fruit. | Would «its 
poisonous properties affect for eating 
ripening Grapes, Peaches, and Tomatoes: 
If so, what would be the best. method to 
adopt for a plague which has begun out-. 
doors in the dry weather, and threatens 
our indoor plants?—Locum 'TENENS. 

[It is dangerous to use any kind of 
nicotine fumigant in a housé in which 
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fruit of any description is on the point of 
or is in an advanced stage of ,ripening, 


and the softer the nature of the fruit the 


greater the risk.. No harm will accrue 
while the fruit is unripe or is green and 
hard and in a growing condition, Grapes 
excepted, for which we do not care to use 
a fumigant of this description, but we cer- 
tainly do not advise its use in houses 
where fruits such as you mention are 
ripening. ] } 





VEGETABLES. 


THE ONION MAGGOT. 

I sHoutp be glad if you could help me 
in the following matter:—I have a aioe 
bed of Onions, but some of the plants are 
dying. I pulled up some of them, and 
found a maggot inside,- the roots being 
eaten clean off, and the plants useless: 1 
have given a good coat of soot and watered 
it-in. J also gave the ground a coat of 
soot and lime and some wood ashes be- 
fore putting in the seed.—JaLpIa Karo. 

[The best preventive is to get the plants 
raised early in February under glass, 
prick them off in due course into boxes, 
and transplant outdoors as early in April 
as circumstances permit. Treated in 
this way, the plants are not only of good 
size when the time arrives for the female 
insect to deposit her eggs, as she does, in 
the lower portion of the stem, but the 
skin of the latter has by then become so 
hardened as to render it difficult of ac- 
complishment. In addition, the fact of 
their being transplanted also causes the 
base of the plants to be situated deeper 
in the soil than is the case with those 
which are raised in the ordinary way in 
drills outdoors ; | 
the foregoing fact serve to render plants 
raised on this principle almost immune 
from attack. With regard to preventive 
measures to adopt when an attack is set 
up among spring-sown Onions outside, the 
best thing to do as soon as it is noticed 
that grubs are presentsis to pull up and 
burn all affected plants. Then draw up a 
little soil to the plants on either side of 
the rows, or sufficient to protect the lower 
portions of the plants from the attention 
of the female flies, and finally strew saw- 
dust saturated with paraffin over the sur- 
face of the soil between the rows. This 
is so offensive that the flies will leave the 
bed and go elsewhere to .deposit their 
eggs. The quantity of paraffin to use 
should not exceed one pint to half a bushel 
of sawdust. Svflicient of the latter to 
just show on ithe surface would be 
enough to apply at any one time. The 
site of Onion beds which have been at- 
tacked by ‘‘ fly’? should always be limed 
or dressed with a soil fumigant deeply 
dug in in winter, and not used for the 
same purpose if it can be avoided for the 
next two or three seasons. ] 
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MAKING AN ASPARAGUS BED. 

* For the information of a new gardener 
of mine, would you kindly inform me what 
‘the correct time for making new Asparagus 
‘beds is; that is, whether they can still be 
_made and planted this year ?—T. F, W. 

[The soil for Asparagus should be deep 
and porous, with good natural drainage. 
The ground should be trenched two spits 
deep, and plenty of partially-rotted 
manure added. Decayed vegetable re- 
fuse, road-grit, and-.leaf-mould are also 
excellent adjuncts to the soil, while sea- 
sand—where it is readily obtainable—is a 
most valuable addition. Except in very 
cold, retentive soils, the old custom of 


forring harrow, raised beds is not to be: 


recommended, but in such soils artificial 
drainage is essential for the best results, 
to be obtained. In these cases a drain of 
4-inch pipes, at a depth of 2 feet, should 


‘ 


consequently, this and | 
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be provided, the pipes, which should lead 
into a main drain, being surfaced with 
cinders, rubble, or broken bricks, over 
which- turves and a larger amount of 
light materials, such as old lime-rubble, 


-wood-ashes, and burnt refuse, should be 


added to keep the compost porous. In 
planting, which is best done in April, 
choose a dull, moist day, for the roots 
soon suffer from exposure to the sun. The 
plants should not. be placed closer than 
2 feet from crown to crown, as otherwise 
the beds become unduly crowded, and the 
growths in consequence lose their vigour. 
Three-year-old roots give the quickest 
return. In planting, the crowns. should 
be kept about an inch below the surface, 
and the roots earefully spread out, with 
a slight downward inclination. Tine soil 
should then be spread over the roots and 
crowns, and pressed firmly down. After 
planting, a slight mulching with old 
Mushroom-bed or hotbed manure is bene- 
ficial. During the first year, until the 
soil between the crowns is occupied. by 


‘the roots, it may be utilised for sowing 


Lettuces in. Beds 4 feet wide, with two 
rows of plants, or 6 feet wide, with three 
rows of plants, are convenient: sizes. The 
peds should be kept well weeded, and the 
plants, when a foot high, should be staked 
to prevent their receiving a check by 
being broken off by the wind. No heads 
should be cut the first year, and but few 
the second, if the beds are to prove a 
permanent Success ; indeed, it is better to 
refrain from cutting at all for the first 
two years, and to cut but sparingly the 
third.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tomato unhealthy.—I enclose a leaf of 
a Tomato plant, which, I think, is suffer- 
ing from yellow spot. J am picking off 
affected leaves as they occur, and keeping 
the house as dry as possible... Could you 
kindly advise any safe preventive or cure 
to save plants which promise a very 
heavy crop in a heated structure ’— 
Locum 'TENENS. 

[The Tomato leaf sent is affected with 
the well-known ‘‘Tomato leaf _Tust,’’ 
Cladosporium fulvum. It is a pity you 
did not seek advice when first- the fungus 
attacked the leaves, as it could then have 
been: more easily dealt with and stamped 
out. What we advise you to do now is to 
remove and burn the worst of the diseased 


eaves, and then spray the plants tho- 


roughly with ‘sulphide of potassium (liver 
of sulphur), both now and at frequent in- 
tervals, for some weeks to come. You 
can purchase the chemical cheaply at any 
chemist’s. To make the solution, take 
one gallon hot water and dissolye in it 
2 ous. soft soap. ‘To this add 2 ozs. liver 
of sulphur, and when dissolved add one 
gallon warm water, and spray the plants 
at once. It must be applied either with a 
syringe fitted with a proper spraying 
nozzle or with a knapsack pump, and not 
merely syringed on to the plants. After 
the first application, one-half the quantity 
of liver of sulphur named should suffice 
for subsequent sprayings. | 


_ Lettuce—liberal treatment.—On_ visit- 
ing some new allotments recently, I found 
that, amongst other things sown much too 
thickly, Lettuce was predominant. We 
are all inclined to err in this respect, but 
if good salad is desired, thinning must be 
observed. To grow good crisp hearts, the 
soil must be well manured, each plant 
standing quite clear of its neighbour, with 
room for development. Where seedlings 
have to be transplanted, the soil. should 
be made fine and well watered, carefully 
shading the plants, if need be, for a few 
days until they become established. A 
pinch of seed. sown every two or three 
weeks will. keep up a supply throughout 
the season.—W. IF. D. ee 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


ee 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


IN BLoomM JuNE lirH. — Weigelas (in 
variety), Philadelphus (in variety), Lilacs, 
Viburnums (in variety), Laburnums, Deut- 
zias (in variety), Rhus Cotinus, Berberis 
(in variety), Staphylea colchica, Spirewas 
(in variety), Stranvesia undulata, single 
and double Thorns (in variety), Crimson 
Chestnut, Rhapiolepis ovata, Magnolias, 
kobinia Kelseyi, Cornus florida, Calycan- 
thus floridus, Olearias (various), Senecio 
Greyi, shrubby Veronicas (in variety), 
Jasminum  primulinum, Grevillea - sul- 
phurea, G. rosmarinifolia, Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides, Polygonum  baldschuani- 
cum, Solanum crispum, Agaleas (in 
wariety), Rhododendrons. (in variety), 
Daplmes (in variety), Cytisus (in variety), 
Rubus (several species), Carpenteria cali- 
fornica, Choisya ternata, Ozothamnus 
rosmarinifolius, Abutilon vitifolium, Lep- 
tospermum .scoparium, Kalmia angusti- 
folia, Leiophyllum busxifolium, Styrax 
japonicum, Rosmarinus officinalis, Rk. 
prostratus, Escallonias (various), hardy 
Heaths (in variety), dwarf and climbing 
Roses (in variety), Honeysuckles (in 
variety), Olematis (many species and 
warieties), Laurus nobilis (Sweet Bay), 
Andromedas (in variety), Cotoneasters, 
Ononis. rotundifolia, Hypericums — (in 
variety), Genistas, Cistus (in variety), 
Rodgersia. podophylla, Oalthas (in 
variety), Nympheas (in variety), Epilo- 
bium pedunculare, Tradescantia virginica, 
Anchusas (in variety), Aquilegias (in 
variety), Oamassias, Thalictrums (in 
variety), Heucheras (in variety), Iris 
(many species and varieties), Hemero- 
callis (in variety), Alliums, Lupins (in 
variety), Corydalis (in variety), Herba- 
ceous and Tree Peonies, Trollius (in 
variety), Delphiniums (in variety), Eri- 
geron, Pyrethrum (in variety), Hast 
Lothian Stocks, Doronicums (in variety), 
Geums (in variety), Nepeta Mussini, 
Tufted Pansies (in variety), Anemones (in 
variety), Owalis enneaphylla and var. 
rosea, O. adenophylla, Aubrietias (in 
variety), Mossy and encrusted Saxifrages, 
Androsaces (in variety), Antirrhinwm 
Asarina, A. glutinosum, Aithionemas (in 
wariety), Dryas octopetala, Armerias (in 
variety), Globularia nana, Dianthus (in. 
variety), Onosma tauricum, O. t. albo- 
roseum, dwarf Campanulas (in variety), 
Saponarias, Alpine Phioxes (in variety), 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Ramondia 
pyrenaicu, Haberlea rhodopensis, Ourisia 
coccinea, Primulas (in variety), Wahlen- 
bergia Pumilio, W. gracilis, Lithosper- 
mums (in vwariety), Hutchinsia alpina, 
Arenarias (in variety), Houstonia cerulea, 
Pentstemon rupicola, P. Scouleri, Gen- 
tiana verna, Leontopodium alpinum 
(Edelweiss), Hrinus alpinus, Sedums (in 
variety), Linarias (in variety), Mazus 
rugosus, M. Pumilio, Cotyledon. simplici- 
folius, Thymus Serpyllum (in variety), 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, C. Cneorum, 
Gypsophilas (in vwariety), Lychnis (in 
variety), Hpimediums (in variety), Cypri- 
pedium Calceolus, C. spectabile, Orchis 
foliosa, Mertensia~ echioides, Arnebia 
echioides, Pulmonaria officinalis,  Pole- 
moniums, Potentillas (in variety), Helian- 
themums (in variety), Parochetus commu- 
nis, Libertia formosa, herbaceous Spireas, 
Ranunculus Lingua, Meconopsis (in varie- 
ty), Hremurus (in variety), hardy Gera- 
niums (in variety), Anthericum Liliago 
(St. Bernard’s Lily), A. Liliastrum (St. 
Bruno’s Lily), Lilium Martagon, Liliwm 
Szovitzianum, Antirrhinums (in many 
colours), Heliotrope, Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations (in open ground). 

THE WEEK’s WorK.—Plants of Per- 
petual-flowering Carnations that were 
lanted out a few weeks ago are blooming 
reely. The shoots need tying frequently, 
as they are easily broken by wind. or 
storms. Sweet Peas raised from seeds 
sown in pots early this spring are com- 
mencing to bloom. If the weather con- 
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tinues dry, 
liberally with water. 
in the afternoon. 

short manure, or, failing 


watering, 
are quite small, as they are easily damaged 
by storms or strong winds. 


velopment of seed-pods. Narcissi that re- 
quire dividing should be attended to at 
once, before the roots commence to grow 
afresh. After the bulbs are graded, it is 
better to replant at once; but if this’ is 
not practicable, the bulbs may be stored 
in a cool place until later in the year. 
Tulips should be lifted (the offsets sepa- 
rated from the larger bulbs) and placed in 
some dry, airy house or shed until the time 
for replanting arrives. F. W. GatLuop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Liliums.—Plants of L. speciosum dnd 
its varieties, as well as those of other 
species intended for the autumn decora- 
tion of greenhouse and conservatory, 
should be staked, top-dressed, and then 
stood on or partly plunged in a bed of 
ashes under the shade of a hedge or wall 
facing north, to retard them as much as 
possible. 
watering must be carefully attended to, 
and also see that the point growths do 
not become infested with greenfly. If 
syringed with an insecticide as soon as 
the insects first appear, the attack can be 
quickly subdued. If allowed to gain a 
hold, nothing short of dipping the in- 
fected growths in the insecticide is of any 
use. 

Humea elegans.—The plants of this, 
now fast pushing up their flower-stems, 
will be benefited if given a mild stimulant 
every other day or so. As the pots are 
crammed with roots, the plants dry 
quickly, and require water in hot weather 
at least twice daily. Use bamboo stakes to 
support the flower-stems, and, after tying 
them to the same, place those required 
for planting out in a suitable place out- 
side to harden. Those intended’ for the 
conservatory should be kept where grow- 
ing for the present, well ventilating the 
house, and damping the floor under the 
stage during the heat of the day. 

Francoa ramosa.—To grow this. tho- 
roughly, the plants must have a caol place 
and moist surroundings. A cold pit with 
a bed of ashes to stand the plants apon, 
and which should alwavs be kept in a 
moist condition, with light shade from 
direct. sunshine, will ensure — healthy 
growth and the production of fine spikes 
of flower. When the pots become filled 
with roots, watering requires careful at- 
tention. If kept too dry at the roots, the 
development of the  flower-spikes is 
arrested, and the inflorescences are never 
so good afterwards, 

Hydrangeas.—Those intended for late 
blooming should be given a cool, semi- 
shady position outside, and be looked 
after, both in regard to keeping them well 
supplied with water and stimulants. Any 
in need of it may be shifted into larger 
pots.. Plants in large pots and tubs for 
standing in suitable positions in_ the 
vicinity of the house or on lawns will now 
need daily attention, for the soil, being 





so full of roots, quickly dries out. A 


mulching of finely sifted Mushroom 
manure or leaf-mould prevents too rapid 
evaporation, and at the same time affords 
something for the surface roots to feed 
upon. Occasional doses of liquid manure 
are also beneficial, and assist in the pro- 
duction of fine heads of bloom. 


Chrysanthemums.—The final potting 


should be pushed on and brought to a. 


conclusion, afterwards arranging — the 
plants on a hard bottom, where worms 


Old flowers 
must be removed, as nothing exhausts the 
energies of the plants more than the de- 


Their requirements in regard to |. 


_ 


cannot gain ingress, and the necessary 


support in the shape of a temporary 


trellis to tie the stems to later on can be 
readily fixed. Wherever 
position chosen should be convenient to a 
good water supply. 
Trachelium cceruleum.—This is useful 
for decoration, and stock is easily in- 
creased either from cuttings, which strike 
readily in warmth, or from seed. Young 
plants should now be shifted into 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots, using a mixture of good 
turfy loam and leaf-mould, growing them 


An a cool house well up to the glass. If 


potted firmly, and the plants stood a good 
distance apart, so that they can branch 
freely and make sturdy growth, they will 
yield fine heads of their graceful and 
light-looking flowers later on in the 
season. When the pots become filled with 
roots, a mild stimulant may be afforded 
two or three times a week. 

Mint and = Tarragon.—Where young 
growths of both are in demand for as long 
as they can be had from the outdoor 
plants, a portion of both should be cut 
over, with a view to obtaining a good 
supply of new, tender shoots. If much 
forcing of either or both has to be done, 
the present is a good time to pot or box 
up a good quantity of roots. If well 
watered and stood in a shady place for, a 
time, they soon recover and become estab- 
lished. Plants treated thus force more 
readily and yield far better returns than 
do those lifted and put straight away into 
warmth to force. 

Chervil is another herb very much in 
request for various purposes in the kit- 
chen. Another sowing should be made 
now, as plants which have stood over the 
winter will soon be running to seed.! If a 
sowing did not take place last month, 
there is now risk of a shortage occurring. 

Dahlias.—These may now be put out 
if the plants have been well hardened. 
The best results are reaped when stations 
are prepared beforehand for them, whether 
young plants or part of the old tubers 
saved from last season or both are to be 
used, 

Early Vineries.—As soon as the Grapes 
aresripe, the house must be cooled down 
and fully ventilated during the day, and 
to a less degree at nicht. Fire-heat 
should be shut off entirely, and be em- 
ployed only to keep the atmosphere dry 
and circulating in hot weather. On bright 
days, when the temperature will, despite 
the ventilators being open, rise to a con- 
siderable height, damping down may with 
advantage be indulged in during the fore- 
noon. This, with due attention being 
paid to maintaining the border in a proper 
state of moisture, will serve to keep the 
berries in sound, plump condition. To 
preserve the colour in regard to black 
varieties, lightly shade the roof during 
the hottest part of the day, or whitewash 
the glass for the time being. 

Second Vinery.—Here the Grapes will 
have stoned and be swelling fast towards 
maturity. Ventilation must be carefully 
attended to, especially if the Madresfield 
Court variety is grown .with other varie- 
ties in the same house, as a-too confined 
and moist atmosphere will result in the 
best of the berries becoming scalded. To 
avert this,- the ventilators should never 
be entirely closed, and damp down but 
slightly or not at all first thing in the 
morning, which is invariably the time 
when the mischief is done. Increase the 
amount. of ventilation as the temperature 
rises. Damp down when the super-abun- 
dant moisture can escape freely. Pursue 
the same tactics in the afternoon, and do 
not shut off the ventilation—the chink for 
the night excepted—too early, to avoid 
running the temperature up to too high 
a figure. 1 
or the portion occupied by the roots of 
this particular variety may require 
should be attended to before colouring 
commences, as a sudden acceleration ‘of 
sap-flow at this period ofttimes causes the 
berries to split. hci A.W: 


possible, the 
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the roots must be supplied 
It will also benefit 
the plants to sprinkle them overhead late 
Mulch the soil with 
this, a layer of 
any material that will help to keep the 
ground moist during times of drought. Hoe 
the ground frequently between the rows 
or clumps, especially after heavy rains or 
Stake later plants while they 

























Whatever watering the border | 


fruit from birds. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


_Apricots.—If the shoots were not suffi- 
ciently thinned when disbudding was at- 
tended to, the superfluous ones should 
now be stopped at about the fourth leaf, 
and those left for next year’s bearing 
secured to the wall’at a foot apart, and 
stopped when they reach 15 inches or 
more in length,according to the space at 
command, the secondary growth being 
stopped at one leaf. Gross and otherwise 
unsatisfactory shoots should be removed 
rather than stopped, as this would cause 
a thicket of antiaitig! wood. The young 
shoots may be laid in and kept in posi- 
tion until the winter training by using a 
Willow twig with its ends inserted he 
neath the branches on either side. The 
trees should be examined periodically and 
caterpillars picked off. “the borders must 


also be examined, especially close to the* 


walls, and copiously watered if necessary, 
for if neglected in this respect fruit-drop- 
ping may ensue. Keep the fruit exposed 
as much as possible, so that it may fully 
colour. 

Dessert Cherries.—The fruits of early 
varieties of Sweet Cherry on wall trees 
are swelling rapidly, and every effort 


should be made to cleanse the trees of all 


insect pests before netting, to protect the 
The roots should be 
supplied with plenty of water, and the 
mulching renewed if necessary. . The 
netting, if of a temporary nature, should 


we 
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be. made secure, or the birds may enter . 


and destroy tne best fruits. It should 
not hang loose in front of the tree, but 
forked sticks, about 18 inches long, should 
be placed at intervals from the face or the 
wall, and the nets secured to these. First 
fasten to the wires all shoots required for 
extension, and pinch the others, as ad- 
vised previously, for shoots not required 
must not be allowed to remain. ; 
properly treated in this respect in the 
erowing season require very little pruning 
in the winter. < 
mer pinching involves the cutting out of 


a large amount of wood subsequently, 


this often leadinge to gumming and the 
loss of large branches. 

Pears.—The growths on cordons against 
walls should’ be pinched~ when they 
have made six or seven leaves, pinching 
them to within about four or five leaves 
of the main stem or spur, 


Moreover, neglect of sum-~ 


The leading - 


Trees - 


growth should be left its entire length — 


for the present, but if the trees have not 
covered the space allotted them, leading 
shoots that are growing strongly may be 
shortened some weeks hence. Later, 
when the uppermost buds of the shoots 
now stopped commence to push _ into 
growth, these secondary shoots should be 
inched to one or two leaves. By carry- 
ing out these operations gradually, they 
may be done without causing the trees 
any serious check. The effect of suca 
pinchings is to admit sunlight and air 
both to the fruits and shoots. 
tor should commence pinching the most 
forward shoots as soon as they are ready, 
and the same treatment should be fol- 
lowed in regard to pyramidal Pear, Apple, 
and Plum trees, modifying the treatment 
according to the habit of the different, 
varieties.  Aphides, caterpillars, 
other insect pests that attack fruit trees 
have become very numerous, making their 
eradication a matter of difficulty. Do 
not neglect to apply summer washes to 


and | 


The opera- | 


keep these insects in check, as by timely _ 


attention much trouble is saved. Autumn 


insect pests, as the eggs and chrysalis 
are then destroyed. ‘Notes should be 
taken now of trees badly infested, so that 
they may receive special attention later. 
Peas.—Thin out and stake all main- 
crop varieties as soon as ready, and kee 
the earlier sowings well supplied wit 
water. Strong-growing varieties, in ad- 
dition to being staked, will often require 


strong string stretched along each side. 


and winter are the best seasons to combat — 


to be further supported by having lines of 


The last sowing in these gardens will be _ 


‘fa 
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_ Jast are increasing in favour. 


-nums, 
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made about the 2lst of the present 
month, in trenches on well-prepared 
ground. It will be of little use sowing after 
this date in many parts of the country, 
and if.the ground is well prepared, suit- 
able kinds selected, such as Autocrat, and 
the seed sown thinly, there will be no 
need, as with liberal treatment these will 
continue to bear quite late in the autumn. 
Allow plenty of room between the rows, 
and between them drill Spinach, which is 
sure to come in at a time when this is 
none too plentiful. 


.. Turnips.—Good breadths should now be 


sown, choosing,. as far as_ possible, 
showery weather. It is a capital plan 
during spells of drought, after drilling the 
, to strew over the surface a thick- 
ness of about half an inch of short lawn 
Grass. This not only keeps. the ground 
moist, but will, to a very great extent, 
prevent the seed being ravaged by birds 
and the Turnip fly., Thin out earlier sow- 
ings as soon as ‘the seedlings are suffi- 
ciently advanced, partially at first, and 
then to the proper distance after the first 
rough leaf is made. Dust the crop lightly 
with superphosphate of lime, wood-ashes, 
and soot, and stir the ground frequently 
with the Dutch hoe to promote a qtick 
growth, always so essential in Turnip cul- 
ture. As soon as the bulbs of the earliest 
gsowings are of a fair size, they should be 
pulled and stored ina cool place, as they 
quickly get hot and. stringy at this season 
if left in the ground. Nearly every plot 
in the Wuciniis garden ought now to be 
properly cropped, and as fastasone thing 
is over another should take its place. The 
hoe should be kept in constant use, both 
for destroying the weeds and assisting 
the growth of the various crops. Few 
Fee e realise the large amount of good 
requent hoeings do on all kinds of land. 
Take advantage of showery weather for 
applying soot and artificial manure in 
equal proportions. Give too little rather 
than too much, a little and often being 
the best course to pursue. Onions, Car- 
rots, Beet, Parsnips, Celery, Cauliflowers 
Beans of sorts, Peas, and the like will all 
greatly benefit by this when in active 
growth. Nearly all vegetable crops are 
greatly benefited by thorough mulchings 
to the roots in good time, especially while 
in active growth, either on light or heavy 
land, as it conserves the moisture, keeps 
the roots cool during hot weather, and 
revents the ground to a great extent 
rom cracking. For the purpose I prefer 
long stable litter for such things as Peas, 
Beans of all kinds, Cauliflowers, and 
Globe Artichokes. For Beet, Onions, and 
Carrots old Mushroom-bed manure is the 
best.. One-half the watering can be dis- 
pensed with in dry weather when mulch- 
ing is properly carried out. F. W. G. 





SCOTLAND. 

Summer planting. — Favoured _ by 
showery weather, this work has _ been 
pushed on during the week. The state of 
the soil being satisfactory as regards 
moisture, no time has been lost, and the 

lanting is almost completed. Some use 
is being made of the early-flowering forms 
of Cosmos. These, if planted in quarters 
which have not been too freely manured, 
give a good account of themselves. Hardy 
annuals sown in certain of the flower-beds 
some time ago have been well thinned. 
These include, among other things, 
several beds of Nasturtium Empress of 
India. A few plants of White Mar- 
guerites in each bed will break the uni- 
formity, and give a good contrast. Other 
beds have been sown with the old Scotch 
Marigold Meteor, which may be 
upon to make a_ good display. ige 
Miss Jekyll and Eutoca (Phacelia) viscida 
make good beds of blue, and Antirrhi- 
Pentstemons, and Asters are 
bright. The single forms of the 
Rightly so, 
for not only are they more elegant than 
the top-heavy double varieties, but they 
are much more durable. Ageratums have, 
meantime, supplanted Heliotropes, and it 
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time. 


Nigella. 
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is reasonable to assume that, under the 
present. conditions, more simplicity will be 
restored to flower-gardening and old and 
more accommodating subjects will enjoy a 
permanent return to favour. 

Roses.—Growth has, so far, been satis- 
factory. The earliest blooms of Gloire de 
Dijon were cut on May 16th, those of 
Zephirin on May 23rd—in both cases from 
wall plants. It is necessary to give an 
eye from time to time to beds and borders, 
in order to detect outbreaks of mildew 
or put an end to the depredations of mag- 
gots. The latter appear to be more nume- 
rous in some seasons than in others. 

Hardy flower borders.—A feature of 
these at present is a collection of Lupins, 
mostly seedlings from a well-known ie oal 
strain. . There are jsome ‘fine things 
among them, and, although the Lupin is 
by many underrated, there are possibili- 
ties in the family. Border Tulips have 
been very fine, some old colonies of T. 
fulgens giving the finest display noted for 
a considerable number of seasons. Work 
in hardy plant borders is now a routine 
matter, and-consists chiefly in timeously 
securing the taller plants to their_sup- 
ports and keeping down weeds. Spare 
plants from the summer bedding may find 
places in bare spaces vacated by Tulips 
and Narcissi. 

Plants for winter flowering.—In the 
course of the week plants intended for 
greenhouse work in early winter have 
been attended to. These include the 
various Salvias, especially S. splendens 
and S. rutilans, the Eupatoriums, and 
late-struck | Chrysanthemums. All of 
these are planted out in a fairly rich 
border. Not only does this plan abolish 
the necessity for potting, repotting, and 
watering, but it results in strong, mas- 
sive, and healthy pieces. In the case of 
S. splendens, plants may be, in late Sep- 
tember, 3 feet in height, as much through, 
and full of buds. If carefully lifted 
during a spell of dull weather, and stood 
in a shady place, regularly syringed over- 
head, the checks is infinitesimal, and the 
value of such plants in 10-inch pots may 
be gauged. Cuttings taken in a month’ s 
time and grown quietly on in a cold- 
frame will make, with one pinching, neat 
and bushy little pieces in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots. Stuff like this has more value for 
rooms than the larger and more imposing 
plants. Where BKupatorium Purpusi mon- 
ticola is grown, it will be found that some 
plants are predisposed to bloom in August 
or early September. I cut such plants 
back almost to the ground-line. They 
soon push up fresh growths, which bloom 
round about the beginning of December. 
Young plants of these, too, are, like Sal- 
vias, easily raised, and are not without 
value. 

Cucumbers in frames.—From now till 
October the culture of Cucumbers in 
frames presents no difficulty. A artially 
spent hotbed, upon which is placed a 
mound of fresh turf, roughly chopped, 
will be found very suitable. Close the 
sashes quite early in the afternoon after 
syringing copiously, and to conserve heat 
during the night mats may be used for a 
If attended to in the way of pinch- 
ing, and if frequent top-dressings consist- 
ing of good loam with the addition of a 
little good chemical fertiliser be given, the 
plants will bear very freely, and in frame 
culture there is rarely any trouble with 
insects. 

Vegetable garden.—This is a busy time 
in the vegetable department. Harthing- 
up Potatoes calls for present atte@tion. 
A mulch—not necessarily of manure—is 
desirable in the case of early Peas, Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuces, etc., while a ridge of 
soil drawn up to the stems of Broad 
Beans, Peas, and Cabbages 1s not without 
value. Advaniage was taken of a 
showery spell to get out, successional crops 
of Cauliflowers and Cabbages, while a be- 
ginning was made with the planting of 
Savoys. and Brussels. Sprouts. Imme- 
diately after planting, the lines and 
plants were freely dredged with soot. This 
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disposes of slugs which may happen to be 
present on the surface, and frequent sur- 
face stirrings by-and-bye will help to keep 
them in check. Slugs and insects like the 
Turnip beetle do not find a lodgment when 
the surface is frequently scarified. 
sowing of Cauliflowers, such as Karly 
Erfurt, may still be made for late plants. 
Vegetable Marrows and, where they are 
grown, Ridge Cucumbers may safely go 
out now. W. McGurrog, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 
SWARMING IN JUNE. 
Ir bees swarm in the latter half of June 
there will be a serious loss of honey to 
the owner from the particular hive con- 
cerned. It is so weakened that it cannot 
possibly recover its strength sufficiently to 
continue storing surplus honey, and the 
swarm, it is easy to see, has not enough 
time left for giving surplus honey, as well 
as for making its home, storing food 
there, and rearing brood for winter and 
spring population, before the flowers dis- 
appear with the approach of autumn. 
Should the apiary be in a moorland dis- 
trict, with plenty of Heather, both the 
old stock and the late-June swarm are 
likely to be profitable, because ‘* Heather 
blossoms during the months of August and 
September yield a harvest of honey pro- 
digiously and marvellously large,’ as the 
old beekeeper Pettigrew so truly says. 
For Heather honey, I ought to say at 
once, all crates should be newly fitted. In 
ordinary districts, the case would be .as I 
have already said. In such instances, I 
should suggest the following as the best 
course to pursue—best for the apiary and 
best for the beekeeper’s store. Have 
feady a small hive to take not less than 
four brood frames. Take what measures 
you consider safest to prevent the swarm 
from decamping, such as a gentle spray- 
ing or shading from the sun’s direct rays. 
Then turn your attention to the parent 
hive. Having taken off all crates and 
covered them over to keep flying bees 
away, go through the brood frames, and 
eut out all queen cells but the strongest. 
Transfer the frame on which this is and 
the next frame to it with the covering 
bees to your small, or nucleus, hive. Re- 
move also the two outermost frames to 
the nucleus hive, in order to provide the 
brood frames there with food. Before 
this operation use the smoker as usual, 
and during it throw a light quilt over the 
parent brood-chamber. Close the small 
hive down warmly, plug up its entrance, 
not airtight, of course, with Grass, and 
then take it several yards away, turning 
its entrance in a direction different from 
that of the old hive. Now return once 
more to this. Slide all frames up to one 
another, insert four frames of new foun- 
dation, two each side, replace crates, etc., 
and cover up. Lay down a board at the 
mouth of the stock hive, fetch the swarm, 
and hive it into its old home. By this 
method there is no interruption in the 
work of the community. The swarmed 
bees very quickly compensate for the com- 
paratively small loss in removals of comb 
and bees to the nucleus hive. They pro- 
ceed to draw out the four new founda- 
tions, commence foraging, and take to 
the remaining brood immediately. The 
flying bees return to their old location, 
imagining that nothing in particular has 
happened, because they find the queen 
there as usual, storing and breeding. with 
even increased vigour, and, in addition, 
the nucleus hive is rearing a queen which 
may be introduced later on if required. 
Barly next morning withdraw the Grass 
plug from this hive. The above plan is 
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more profitable than that of hiving into 
a new hive on the old location, inasmuch 
as the bees are saved much labour, and 
there is already some brood approaching 
the hatching-out stage. I have found the 
practice here described to be commonly 
used by thoughtful beekeepers in Perth- 
shire—a county before the ravages of Isle 
of Wight disease famous for ‘its honey 
production. 

June brings the main crop of White 
Clover. It is the month also which fur- 
nishes several other flowers in whose blos- 
soms bees find abundant nectar. Conse- 
quently, this is being collected so plenti- 
fully that cells for honey as well ag for 
eggs are in great demand. To avoid con- 
gestion, and therefore late swarming, 
some beekeepers, instead of adding crates 
above, prefer to extract honey from the 
outside frames in the brood chamber be- 
low, returning them nearer to the centre 
of the brood nest. Others will distribute 
frames of new foundation for those with- 
drawn, but the objection to this is that 
the swarming tendency may seize the bees 
before the cells can be drawn out. With 
the ordinary beekeeper who does not force 
his bees, such pressing circumstances are 
not common, and the expedient of giving 
more room above, in good time, usually 
suffices—certainly in the latter part of 
June and after. leis 12 Fe 


CORRESPONDENOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





Lily of the Valley with small flowers 
(Perplexed).—_When the Lily. of the 
Valley produces weak growth’ and poor 
flowers, it may be taken for granted that 
the bed is becoming exhausted, and needs 
renewing. For this purpose a fresh 
shaded spot should be selected, the soil 
trenched 2 feet in depth, and well 
manured ; then the Lily roots should next 
October be lifted in small clumps from the 
old bed, and be replanted not too thickly 
in the newly prepared soil, burying the 
crowns just under the soil. When all are 
planted, a top-dressing of quite 1 inch in 
thickness of. well-decayed, short manure 
should be spread over the bed, and a 
similar dressing should’ be given every 
year. Liles of the Valley will repay for 
good culture, and the better the soil the 
finer and more abundant will be the 
bloom. 

Syringing Pelargoniums (4 Grower).— 
A close, moist atmosphere will cause the 
foliage to turn yellow, and too much water 
at the roots will produce the same results. 
Pelargoniums like a free circulation of air, 
avoiding chilling draughts, giving plenty 
of light, a soil not too much charged with 
manure, and containing a fair portion of 
coarse sand. Kew flowering plants love 
sun and air more than these. They de- 
light in a warm, dry ‘atmosphere, and 
should never be syringed except in very 
hot, parching weather and to cleanse them 
from impurities. All that can he done to 
restore your plants to health is to give 
plenty of air on fine days, watering care- 
fully, allowing the soil to dry. out between 
each watering, and avoiding wetting the 
foliage. Perhaps some of them are over- 
potted, in which case shake them out of 
the old soil, and repot into as small pots 
as the roots will go into in sandy soil. 

Camellia leaves dropping (Camellia).— 
The soil in the borders must have got into 
a sour and unwholesome state, probably 
from defective drainage, over-watering, 
or both combined. Tew plants are so 
particular asto the, texture. of the ‘soil 
about. their roots as the Camellia. «If 
this is really the case, the only remedy is 
to take up the plants and entirely remake 
the borders, providing ‘ample. drainage, 
and making sure that the compost ‘em- 
ployed is so sweet and open in character 
_as not ‘to Decachachlis ceaigh sour by any. 
fair means. 


‘much 
watering as the fruit approaches matu- 
rity. It is not often more than one crop 
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Summer-pinching Currant bushes (Cur- 


rant).—It is decidedly beneficial to’ pinch 


the points out of the growing shoots of 


Red and White Currants, but not Black 
ones, for they bear,principally on the pre- 
viows year’s wood, but the Red and White 
bear mostly on spurs. Go over them. as 
soon as the crop‘is set, and pinch out all 
the leaders. This will inerease the size 
and colour of the fruit, and strengthen 
the buds on spurs for next year’s crop. 
The stopping of shoots on wall or pyramid 
Pears may be ‘adopted in the same way 
with equally good results. 

Strawberry plants not flowering (Disa p- 
pointed).—If no flowers are showing on 
the Strawberry plants. they will prove 
barren. The probable cause is they were 
taken from barren plants, and so in- 
herited their non-fertile condition. ~ Per- 
haps, being wintered in the span-roofed 
house, especially if any heat at all was 
used, and keeping the plants in a con- 
stant state of excitement may have had 
some influence in producing the present 
state. While making all ‘allowance for 
this, the primary cause of barrenness may 
be traced to constitutional defects, and 
such plants should not be bred from. 


Growth and ‘treatment of Melons 
(Amateur).—One plant. will be enough for 
the centre of a light 6 feet by 3 feet. 
Train a shoot to each corner, stopping 
each before they reach the corner. © The 
fruits. may easily be set with a camel’s- 
hair 
middle of the day. Gardeners have a 
rough-and-ready way of doing this by 
plucking a male flower, tearing off the 
corolla, and thrusting the stump with its 
load of pollen-into the centre of the 
flower at the end of the fruit... The num- 
ber of fruits'a plant should’ bear must de- 
pend upon the kind grown. Set all the 
crop at the same time, and remove all 
fruit and blossom from the. plants after- 
wards. Use a good, stiff loam to plant in, 
and make it pretty firm. Water twice a 
week in bright weather, but do not pour 
on the main stem. Discontinue 


is taken from Melons, unless the first is a 
light one. 
VEGETABLES. 


Not earthing-up Potatoes (Amateur) .— 
The plan of not earthing-up Potatoes has 


been tried frequently, with more ‘or less 
success. It is only suitable for dry soils, 
and the tubers must be planted deeper 


than is customary when ‘earthing-up- is 
If your Potatoes are only 


practised. 
buried some 4 inches or 5 inches deep, 
you had better earth them up, as many of 


them will be pushed out to the surface 


and become green. ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Pear-leaf blister-mite (Z. (. Abbott 
and Mrs, ILlugh Moore).—The leaves. in 
hoth cases have been attacked by the Pear- 
leaf blister-mite. The infested leaves 
should be picked off and the rest sprayed 
with some insecticide, as paraffin emul- 
sion. Be sure thatthe insecticide is ap- 
plied to the undersides of the leaves. It 
would be well also when the leaves have 
fallen in the autumn to spray the trees 
with the caustic alkali solution, so ofiten 
referred to in these pages, and the recipe 
for making the same given. 





fl SHORT REPLIES. 


Ne Signature.—You cannot do better 
than get ‘Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isles,’ by W. J.: Bean, in two 
volumes, price £2 2s., from John. Murray, 
Albemarle Street,’ London, W:+—Ja/aia 
Karo.—Yes, the two varieties you mention 
should stand the winter in your district, 
but the better way is to sow in the spring 
under glass, and treat as advised in the 
answer to your query ve ‘‘Onion maggot’’ 
on page 305. Paddy.—Yes, the Goose- 
berries you send: have been attacked by 
the American Gooseberry mildew. ©. You 
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JUNE 22, 1918" 
will find articles dealing with this pest in. 
our issues of January 6th, 1917, p. 4, and - 
September 22nd, 1917, p. 518. Copies of | 
these two numbers can be’ had’ of ‘the 
Publisher, post free for 5d. ©%An article 
also appears inthe current issuer 

Names of plants.—ZRiley.—Rhododen- 
dron azaleoides. Riley.—The plant is 
Smilacina racemosa ; certainly not.a ““ seed- 
ling from Polygonatum: multiflorum,” as 
you suggest. It is the most ornamental 
of its class, and occasionally referred to 
as Convallaria racemosa, also popularly 
known as ‘‘ False Spikenard.’?__4. L. A> 
1, Francoa sonchifolia; 2, Stachys lanata; 
3, Coronilla Emerus; 4, Bocconia cordata. 
R. G—1, Veronica gentianoides; 2, 
Polemonium. cceruleum; 8, Funkia Sie- 
boldi; 4, Saxifraga sarmentosa,.—M. D.- 
—l, Scolopendrium vulgare cristatum; 2, 
Pteris tremula; 38, Polystichum aculea- 
tum. A. B. T.—1, Viburnum Lantana; 
2, Lonicera Ledebouri. De IES ey ee 
Thalictrum aquilegivefolium ; 2, Thalictrum 
minus; 3, Linaria Cymbalaria; 4, Arabis 
albida. G. G.—l, Campanula dahurica’ 
glomerata ; 2, Tradescantia virginica; 3, . 
Limnanthes Douglasi; 4, Galega officinali 
alba. Fern Lover,—1, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum; 2, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 3, Adian- 























tum gracillimum; 4, Pteris. cretica albo- 
lineata. Hugh Maughan.—Heuchera 
sanguinea. halph ~ Burch.—The Caro- 








lina Allspice’ (Calycanthus floridus). 
D. W. M.—1, Sedum rupestre, probably. 
Send in flower ; 2, S. Liebmannianum, pro- 
bably ; 3, S. Sieboldi variegatum; 4, S. 
acre. These should be sent when in flower 
to insure correct naming ; also packed in a 
box. Sent between sheets of paper, these 
succulent subjects are often crushed be- 
yond-recognition, when correct. naming is 
ampossible. When sending plants for 


ber we are prepared to deal wath in any 
one week. 


OBITUARY. 





MR. R. HOOPER PEARSON. 
Ir is with the deepest regret we have to 
announce the death, early on the morning 
of June Lith, of Mr. Robert Hooper Pear- 
son, Managing Editor of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Born on July 18th, 1866, ‘at. 
Breedwood, in Staffordshire, his father ap- 
prenticed him in the neighbouring gardens 
of Keele Hall, under the late Mr. Wallis. 
After serving his apprenticeship, he ap- 
plied for entrance to Kew Gardens, and 
was ‘successtul in becoming a member of 
the Kew staff. After his two years’ train- 


of sub-foreman, he sought further experi- 
ence in the Marquis of Bute’s gardens at 
Cardiff-Castle.. He then went to Patshull 
Hall, Staffordshire, but after a short stay 
there he was offered a position on the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle by ithe then editor, 
the late Dr. Maxwell T. Masters. 
joined the staff of the paper in- 1892, and 


in 1902. He was keenly interested = in 
every aspect of horticulture, and_ held 
many offices. in various gardening societies. 


tural Club, and a member both of the — 
Scientific and of the Floral Committees. 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. An ac- 

tive supporter of gardening charities, he 

held a position on the executive of the ~ 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund for many 

years. ‘His wife and only child, a daugh- 

ter, survive him. 


obtain a copy of the paper in future it 
will be necessary to order it in advance 
from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for. a copy by 
post! The price is 2d. weekly; or, if 
sent by post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-_ 
year; 10S. one year, commencing any 
date. Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 
Sample copy, J ; 

form, sent free on application to the Pub- 
lisher. Address: 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
' London, W.C.2. es ie Ie 
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ing at Kew, where he rose to the position - 


became editor on the death of Dr. Masters —— 


He was Hon. Secretary of the Horticul- - 
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-is also doing well.—H.. HANcHET, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. ~ 

Rhododendron ~George Mardy. — This 
beautiful kind was raised by Mr. Mangles 
in the same batch as R. Manglesi. Mr. 


_Waterer writes from Bagshot that it has 


been grand with him this_year. 
Brockhurst. 

A good move.—Mr. Waterer writes from 
Bagshot :—‘‘ It may interest you to know 
we have layered Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas very extensively the past three or 
four seasons, and have a fine lot coming 
on for the future.”’ 


Davidias in a heated house.—As the tree 
is hardy and flowers freely in the open air 
in Sussex, it does harm to write of it as 
in flower in a temperate conservatory. I 
have no doubt of its thriving in the high 
ground in Kent or Sussex, and a very 
handsome tree it is in flower.—W. 


An old Wimbledon garden. 
day,, May. 25th, I-was at Dr. Bather’s 
house in Wimbledon. His place stands on 
part of the garden of the late Mrs. 
Marryat. In the garden is a Spanish 
Chestnut 100 feet high—perhaps the finest 
tree of the kind in Surrey. 

[llrs. Marryat’s: was a very well-stored 
and beautiful garden well within living 
memories of Wimbledon gardens.—}p.] 


Lilium umbellatum.—In March, 1917, 
three clumps of two strong bulbs each 
were planted about 12 inches deep in 
rather chalky loam, and flowered fairly 
well. This year, however, there are 
eighteen strong flowering stems, and there 
is a promise of a good show for some time 
to come. About.2 feet away are one or 
two bulbs of L. speciosum rubrum, which 
Bank- 


Seen at 








holme, Purley, Surrey. 


Antirrhinum — Nelrose.—Recent  corre- 
spondence in GARDENING shows that the 
Antirrhinum sent out under the name of 
Nelrose is not an improvement on many 
proved sorts. I purchased a few plants 
when it was first offered to the public, 
and was much disappointed with it when 
it bloomed. I am of opinion that it is an 
over-praised sort that cannot bear com- 
parison with unnamed seedlings of rose, 





rose-pink, and white.—LEAHURST. 


Puschkinia scilioides.—In my note re- 
ferring to the Mount Lebanon Scilla on 
page 268, the Hatin name Pusechkinia 
scilloides should have been given. I 
was inclined to give it.a lower rank among 
the spring-flowering bulbs, but this year I 
had reason to Ghange my view of it. It 
withstood storms of all kinds better than 
the Snow Glories, and lasted longer in 
flower. There may be some botanical hair- 
splitting trying to separate it from its 
fellows, but it is eSsentially a Scilla.—W. 


Saxifraga montavoniensis.—This, among 
the Silvery Rockfoils, is a handsome and 
well-marked:form, one of the best, indeed, 
of many recently noted in flower at Kew. 
It is of the S. Cotyledon set, 2 feet or so 
high, producing plumes of large white 
flowers more copiously spotted with crim- 
son than some. A big colony was a fea- 
ture in early June days. The form is not 
much known, I believe, though it is worth 
Offsets are 
freely produced, the strongest becoming 
flowering ‘rosettes ‘in a year if grown on 
quickly in loam and old mortar. —HB. H. J 


On Satur- 


‘the display will 





Valerian in Wales.—Although this old 
plant, now naturalised in many places, is 
undoubtedly picturesque about ruins, 
“ Seot’’ (page 272) will need to be careful 
how he uses it in wall gardening. Here it 
is a pest, for not only does it seed most 
abundantly and without the least respect 
for one’s more precious plants, but once it 
gets its roots firmly, fixed in a wall there is 
no getting them out. Furthermore, these 
roots sooner or later mean ruination to 
masonry, and I have had great stones dis- 
lodged from a dry wall by their extra- 
ordinary power.—A. T. J. 

Rosa Moyesi.—This beautiful Chinese 
Rose has flowered freely here this season, 
though the bushes have, in common with 
all others, suffered from the caterpillar 


plague. The deep crimson blooms of R. 
Moyesi are large, the petals almost 


leathery in texture compared with those 
ot many singles. The central cluster of 
golden stamens is as productive of pollen 
as a Poppy, the interior of the flowers 
often being dusted with yellow. This Rose 
appears to be quite hardy here and grows 





freely in a light,’ warm soil.—A. T.. J., 
North Wales: 
Cheiranthus Allioni. — This is the 


showiest of the family, growing from 9 
inches to 12 inches high, and flowering 
from May onwards. Always bright and 
cheerful, the strain I possess seems par- 
ticularly so, especially when massed and 
seen from a little distance. The flowers 
are sweetly scented, and of an attractive 
dark orange colour, by the side of which 
Cheiranthus alpinus looks quite pale and 
sickly. The plant is not a perennial, as 
it seeds freely and comes true, though for 
this-reason it excludes itself from’a place 
in the small rockery and from association 
with the choicer rock. plants.—T. L. 
Pentstemon heterophyllus.—The ‘‘Violet 
Beard Tongue’’ of California is now very 
beautiful, the elegant 18-inch stems, with 
their. fine, almost Grassy foliage, being 
hung with drooping trumpets of a glisten- 
ing metallic-blue tinted with violet and 
opal-pink.: Unfortunately, this plant has 
a bad reputation in some gardens for 
going-off just before blooming, the cause 
probably being some pest at the root. 
Though a perennial, P. heterophyllus is of 
doubtful hardiness, and it is best main- 
tained by cuttings wintered'in a frame. A 


‘fairly rich, warm soil in full sun seems to 


be the main requirement.—J. 


Early Sweet Peas.—Growth among 
Sweet Peas has been well maintained—no 
sudden. rushes of growth followed by 
checks owing to inclement weather havy- 
ing. been recorded, during the present 
season. Owing, no doubt, to this fact, the 
earlier buds haye not dropped, and as a 
result the Sweet Pea season in these gar- 
dens is at least a fortnight earlier than 
usual. To-day (June 6th) such varieties 
as Mrs. Cuthbertson, King White, Lord 
Fisher, Hercules, Countess Spencer, and 
Agricola are either in bloom or upon the 
point of opening, and in a few days— 
given a continuance of the fine weather— 
be general.—W. McG., 
Balmace. 

Oxalis floribunda rosea—and others: 
Although this fine Wood Sorrel is well 
known, the variety O. f. alba does not seem 
to hi ive received the attention it deserves, 
It is as good in its’ way as the foregoing, a 
most persistent bloomer and easy doer in 


any light soil. Then there is a_ bright 
yellow variety which is similar in every 
respect but ae to the above. This I 
got from Mr. C. Buxton’s garden, but 
whether it is a Het of the above or a dis- 
tinet species I do not know. I am told it 
is O. lutea. Though so like the above- 
mentioned in form, this yellow one seeds 
most abundantly, which the others do not 
—not here, at any rate. It will also thrive 
nearly as well in shade as in sun. Its 
large heads of golden-yellow, prettily- 
veined flowers are very handsome.—J. 

Iris Rembrandt.—This is one of the finest 
of the modern race of Dutch Irises, which, 
virtually, are stout-textured giants quite 
distinct from the Spanish Irises. BHarlier 
in flowering than the varieties of Iris his- 
panica, they are welcome on that account 
alone, and contribute materially to a longer 
display. That named above has erect 
petals of the deepest blue, the falls or 
lower petals paler blue with orange-yellow 
blotch. Pieter de Hoogh is of soft, pearly- 
blue throughout, save for the conspicuous 
orange-coloured blotch on the falls. For 
cutting it is one of the most beautiful. 

Iris Van der Heist.—In a select few of 
the new Dutch bulbous Irises now in flower 
this all-yellow sort I consider one of the 
choicest. So far as I am aware it the 
only all-yellow variety of the group, the 
standards of clear canary, the falls golden, 
save for the rich orange blotch. Apart 
from colour the variety is of a vigorous 
constitution. It lasts well, too, when in 
flower; this notwithstanding my very dry 
soil and the great heat when the plants 
were in bloom. Doubtless in cooler soil or 
where lightly shaded from the hottest sun 
it would be even better.—E. H. JENKINS. 

Primula Cockburniana.—No species of 
the genus equals this for brilliant colour- 
ing, the glorious orange-scarlet being quite 
unique. Of biennial duration only, it is a 
plant for all who have rock gardens, be- 
cause of the freedom with whieh seeds are 
produced and the simple needs of the seed- 
lings. Two or more groups of it in the 
rock garden in different aspects would pro- 
vide a feast of colour in May and June 
which no pen picture could portray. The 
plant revels in cool places and rich soils, 
and in loam and leaf-soil does uncommonly 
well. If the seeds are sown as soon. as 
gathered the seedlings appear quickly and 
soon make headway. 

Collinsia bicolor, autumn sown.—This 
elegant flower, often sown in spring and 
so of poor effect, I sowed last autumn in 
a bed of Roses. It passed through the 
winter untouched, blooming towards the 
end of May, and was the only flower of the 
time that stood up well after the worst 
cloudburst of hail and rain that anyone 
remembers. A bed of Baby Blue Hyes 
that charmed all the day before was flat 
on the earth the morning after the cloud- 
burst, while the Collinsia kept its spikes 
of flower up in a bold way. In sowing it 
in autumn I follow the natural way in its 
native country, fringes of woods on the 
coast ranges and the Sierra Nevada of 
California.—W., Sussex. 

Iris sibirica Snow Queen.—No white- 
flowered Iris: in earliest June approaches 
this for beauty and freedom of flowering, 
while, as a plant for eutting, it probably 
stands alone. With such attributes, in 
conjunction with a particularly good con- 
stitution and hardiness, it is a piggy not 
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peated top-dressings of fine soil afid leaf-— 
mould, manuring, also copious watering in 

spring. The result of all my experiments, — 
however, leads me to the following con-— 


ample at Kew should set at rest, so far, at 
least, aS southern gardens go. Planted 
five years ago, its steady progress since 
that time has culminated in what is pro- 


to be omitted from even the humblest eol- 
lection. Free in growth, it is one of those 
which admit of rapid increase, and, in- 
deed, repays for dividing every third year 
or thereabouts. Like all its set, it revels 






bably one of the best-flowered examples 





in rich and deep soils and cool or even 


moist places. A bed of it in such a-spot, in 
the mind’s eye at the moment, is yery fine, 
the sheaves of blossoms springing from 
Grassy tufts 8 feet high something to re- 
member. Immeasurably superior to any 
other white of its class, I regard it as one 
of the finest herbaceous plants of early 
summer.—HE. H. JENKINS. 


The Peach-leaved Beliflower from seed. 


—I have just coming into bloom a batch of 


the Pedch-leayed Bellflower (Campanula 
persicifolia). They are the result of a 
cross—which I fear has not come off— 
saved and sown in 1916, and planted out 
in 1917. I have never seen C. persicifolia 
make such vigorous growth. The plants 
are well over 4 feet high, and very bushy 
and sturdy. Nearly all are pure white, 
and they vary much in size and shape of 
blossom. It certainly pays to lift, divide, 
and replant this Campanula every other 
year or so. Freshly-divided plants make 
far finer growth than old clumps which 
have stood for several years. Seedlings 
grow and flower very. vigorously, and ‘in 
raising from seed there is always the 
chance of obtaining specially good varie- 
ties.—CLARENCE ELLioTT, Stevenage. 

Edraianthus Pumilio. Delightful 
patches of this and other species of the 
genus have this spring been flowering un- 
commonly well on the small, dry, rock 
bank against the alpine-house at. Kew. Of 
‘the kind above mentioned the silvery-grey 
tufts were in some instances all but hidden 
by the pale blue bells, a revelation when it 
is remembered how sorry a figure some of 
the members of these Bellflowers cut 
during our trying winters. Obviously, 
fairly dry and well-drained positions mean 
much to these plants, which in any case 
appreciate being surrounded by broken 
tufa or other rock capable of absorbing 
much moisture at the surface. Slugs often 
play havoe with the plants in winter, The 
plant is easily raised from seeds, which 
are freely produced on established ex- 
amples. For the sunny rock wall few 
plants are more suitable or choice, 


Pzonia Philomele.—Were I confined to 


but one variety of the Anemone-centred - 


Ponies my choice would not fall upon any 
of the high-priced modern sorts, but upon 
this old-time variety, which, to my mind, 
is not surpassed, even if equalled, to-day. 
Tt is a deliciously fragrant sort, the guard 
petals of a lovely satiny-pink with a 
central tuft of petaloids varying with age 
from palest canary to creamy-white. To 
these good attributes must be added -free- 
dom of flowering. So free, indeed, is it 
that, in conjunction with an effective 
colour- harmony the variety ranks high 
with market men as a cut flower. For 
more than half the period of their duration 
the flowers remain in a semi-cupped form, 
during whieh time the pink colour is at its 
best. | Later, as the flowers reach their 
fullest size (6 inches or more across), the 
colours fade.—H. H-JenxKins. 

Celmisia spectabilis argentea. — No 
hardy plant in the rock garden at Kew is 
so handsome and distinct as this, a well- 
established specimen there now carrying 
some sixteen or so of its remarkable flower- 
heads. This species was among those 
novelties to which an Award of Merit was 
given at the International Horticultural 
Exhibition at Chelsea in 1912, when it was 
regarded by many as the most striking 
hardy plant shown. Coming from New 
Zealand, doubt was expressed as to its 
hardiness at the time. This the fine cx- 








































lance-shaped silvery leaves, 


unusual beauty.—H. H. JENKINS. 


phylla. 


some hybrid kinds. 
grown. 


are good ones. To judge of the value of a 


or relations. 


Barberry that a distinct variety may be a 
real gain. 


of both of which I have trees from seed 


the trees. That such forms come true 
from seed is. proof of the value of the 
variety over the hybrid.—W. : 

Note from Kirkbride.—During the win- 
ter I dropped a plant of Primula Bul- 
leyana into a shallow tank of. water, in- 
tending to plant it some time. It was 
not touched, as it seemed. to be quite 
happy. Itis now in full bloom. On being 
gently lifted, I find that it has little or no 
hold of the soil below the water. -I know 
all these big-leaved Primulas do in-wet 
soil, and even in shallow water. I have 
beds of several kinds, planted in an old 
watering hole, which was partly filled up 
with rough peat. Adl the plants are under 
water during a wet time in autumn dnd 
winter, yet all do well. I think the sudden 
dying of these is caused by their getting 
too dry. In their mountain homes the 
melting snow above them ensures their 
not suffering from want of water during 
the short hot spells. Many things are 
flowering freely this season. Hrinacea 
pungens has been grown here both as a 
specimen on the rockery and as ‘small 
plants in a cold house, but they have 
never flowered until this spring, when 
both inside and outside we have had blos- 
soms." Thanks for your suggestion to plant 
only own root Clematises. I have them 
doing well in a number of varieties. We 
have a heavy Crop of Plums again, though 
the foliage is suffering badly. Apples 
will be light, on the whole, though some 
kinds that missed last season are well 
loaded.—J. SToRMONTH. 

Gentianelia not flowering.—Some few 
months ago I wrote you respecting Gen- 
tiana acaulis not flowering, and you said 
it would be interesting to know what 
different steps I had taken with it. At the 
time I was laid up and could not reply. 
Some years ago I saw it succeeding 
wonderfully in a garden near Leith Hill. 
This is on the lower greensand, and, of 
course, very dry. The plan adopted was 
to plant amongst sandstones of the size of 
aa egg. The lady gardener told me she 
dug out about a foot in depth and filled in 
with stones and a very small quantity of 
Soil, making the plants very firm. Also 
that she frequently divided the old plants. 
I tried this plan, but it has not been very 
successful with me, <I have also tried re- 





yet seen in the open in England. -A foot 
high or thereabouts, the huge white flower- 
heads, each 23 inches across, appear on 
stiff stems above the tuft-of foot-long 
constituting 
among rock garden subjects a feature of 


Berberis empetrifolia and others.—Sir 
Herbert Maxwell (p. 260) is right as to this 
shrub, often neglected in favour of Dar- 
win’s Barberry and the hybrid-B. steno- 
It is not easy to get good plants 
of it, but it is worth a place, and, to my 
mind, a better plant than B. dulcis and 
It is hardy and easily 
Some of my worst failures are the 
Barberries of hybrid origin, now deserving 
to be on the fire-heap. Also among Mag- 
nolias the least good in growth or flower 
are those of hybrid origin, though there 
hybrid shrub or tree one should compare 
its growth with that of the wild parents 
So, on the other hand, we 
have proof in the purple form of our hative 


. In .trees, too, we-have the 
purple Beech and the purple Cherry Plum, ' 


that grow as well as the normal forms of 


‘June, but tried to get finished quite by 


the buds form, 


clusions, viz., that the long hairy roots are 
kept cooler in summer if they can run q 
amongst stones. to a. considerable depth, ; 
and that they do not like disturbance, as, : 
when moving, the finer roots are probably 

injured. 1 also think they must have all. 
the sun possible. My conclusions very pro- — 
bably may only apply to light, dry, sandy — 
soils, but the plants I have not moved cer- — 
tainly bloom best, although the others had — 
many blind flowers this spring.—EN- 







































THUSIAST, Dorking. 
CH RYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS PLANTED OUT. 
Ir flowers of the highest quality are de- 
sired, the plants must be grown in pots 
all through the season in the way prac- 
tised by skilled cultivators, but I take it 
for granted that. in many gardens this 
form of Chrysanthemum culture has had 
to be abandoned. The labour involved in 
growing several hundred Chrysanthemums 
in pots is very great, and one may truly 3 
Say that that labour can nowadays be — 
much, more profitably used. There is, 
however, no need to dispense with this 
useful flower, and those who may never 
have practised planting out for the sum- 
mer months should give it a trial. There 
is very little more difficulty in growing 
Chrysanthemums in this way than in grow- 
ing Cabbages.. I have in my time grown | 
many thousands of plants in this way, 
and have cut blooms of good market 
quality from them from mid-December 
up to February. There is no need to ~ 
strike the cuttings at an early date, —. 
March being quite soon enough. They 
can be rooted in pots or boxes, according 
to the quantity needed,, and can be put 
out without any other preparation. When 
I had some thousands to put out I planted 
from the middle of May up to the end of 





the middle of the latter month. There is 
a vast difference between merely keeping 
them clean and giving an occasional 
soaking and  wpotting and repotting - 
and. watering ‘several times daily. 
They should not- be lifted until — 
as, if done earlier, ~ 
they are apt to go blind. I had themis- — 
fortune once to lift a rather big lot of 
Boule de Neige just before the buds 
formed, and I did not get more than half 
a crop of bloom. ~ Ves a 

The ground for Chrysanthemums should — 
be very free, and not highly nourished, — 
or the growth will be rank and too sappy — 
to mature properly. Soot is a good thing ~—— 
for them, and may be applied at plant- — 
ing time. Jt gives colour to the foliage — 
and substance to the buds. Lifting must, 
of course, be carefully done, so that all — 
the roots are secured, and do not get dry “2 
in doing the work. The soil must not be 
allowed to get dry after potting, and the 
plants should be well syringed about mid- + 
day, when the sun shines. In about ten — 
days new roots will form, and in a month 
they will be running freely round the pots, 
and the plants can be treated in the ordi- 
nary mManner.—BYFLEET. 


Chrysanthemum Mme. Lacroix. — I 
noticed this variety in fine bloom in a — 
neighbouring garden last autumn. It — ’ 
seems, like other good old varieties, to 3 
have almost dropped out of eultiyation, — 
but that it is equal to many of the newer ~ 
sorts those who know it will readily agree. 
Its twisted florets of very pure white are_ 
most attractive, it is very free, and blooms ~~ 
about the middle of November; height — 
3 feet to 3} feet.—A Scorrvisn GARDENER. 
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it appears to thrive. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
- THE WOOD LILY 
(TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM). 


Tuis-is the most beautiful plant of its 
family,. I never did well with it on the 


‘ 


\ 


Azalea bank, but succeeded with it in the 


shade of the Magnolias. W. 


AMONG THE HARDY FL OWERS. 


CENTRANTHUS RUBER.—This, . referred to 
by ‘‘ Scot’? in the issue of June Sth, does 
not seem to me to be so much grown as it 
-~was at one time. Perhaps I should have 
said “‘ allowed to grow,’ as it seems to do 
much better when left to sow itself on old 
walls than when cultivated in the garden. 





It isa pity that it has been curtailed in 


the ruins ‘‘ Scot’? names, as a few plants 


might surely have been left without doing 
--any harm to the building. 


I have seen it 
on the old walls of abbeys and castles, and 
also on retaining walls by the sea, where 
I do not care for the 
white variety, nor the one with purplish 
flowers. There are many retaining walls 


in gardens with open joints where this old 
plant might be established with advantage. 
A pinch of seed inserted in a crevice and a 
little soil put in to keep it in position ger- 
minated well enough to give a start. 


Lupins.—I have seen a good many of the 
newer yarieties this year, and I think that 
some of the deep purple ones are too dark 
for garden effect, unless a light background 
Readers who 


well to obtain a packet of seeds of an up- 
- toe-date strain. If sown now they should 
give plants to bloom next summer. - It is 
better to do this than wait until next 
spring before sowing. A spare border may 
- be used for sowing the seeds, which should 
be covered with about half an inch of fine 
soil; and the seeds sown very thinly so as 
to avoid thinning out later on. I have 
raised some nice varieties in this way, 
‘eet of them as good as named sorts. 


THE MAIDEN Pink.—I saw in a garden 
the other day a fine plant of the Maiden 
Pink (Dianthus deltoides). It was grow- 
ing ona little rockery made of a few odd 
stones picked up here and there and facing 
a rough mound of dry soil. It was doing 
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very well and showing the -beauty of: its 


pink, dark-spotted flowers, which are not 
so fragrant as those of some of the other 
Pinks, but they are attractive and the 
plant is so easily grown that it should be 
tried by those who like these little flowers. 
It is easily raised from seeds and can be 
growh on a wall as well as on a rockery. 
The Maiden Pink forms a good edging. I 
do not care so much for the white variety, 


which some prize. 


THe COLUMBINE-LEAVED Mrapow Ror. 
—This year the feathery flowers of the 
Columbine-leaved Meadow Rue eae Ne 
trum aquilegiwfolium) have been very fine. 
I. am specially referring to the Shite 
variety, T. aquilegizefolium album, but 
there are other shades of colour, such as 
purplish and red. T. aquilegisfolium 
likes a moist soil, but it will grow and 
flower in a dry one, although not so vigor- 
ous in the latter. It is 2 feet to 4 feet 
high. 


CORONILLA VARIA.—I am pleased to see 
that J; de gives a warning about this 
plant on page 278. I once planted it in my 
garden, and liked ifs pretty . pinkish 


flowers. But after it had become estab- 
lished it endeavoured to monopolise all the 
space about it and threatened to destroy 
other plants near by. I tried confining it 
within a ring of .earthenware, but even 
this would not keep it in check, and so, 
after much trouble, it had to be rooted out 
and burned with other waste material from 
the garden. 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


WEED SEEDS IN SOIL. 

I expect it is the experience of most 
nurserymen that when they supply loam or 
soil for special purposes the buyers are 
apt to complain that ‘‘ it was full of weed 
seeds.’’ Stack a few tons of meadow top 
spit for ten or twenty years and then take 
a shovelful from the yery centre of the 
stack, put it in a seed-box, and place it in 
a warm, moist greenhouse for a week or so, 
and I guarantee that a fine crop of weeds 
will spring up. 

It is recorded that in the spring of 1666, 
after the Great Fire of London, the ground 
was covered with a thick crop of Sisym- 
brium Trio, and it is practically certain 


| plant, 
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that the seed must have Jain dormant in 
the ground since before the houses were 
built. Did any botanist make a record of 
the flora which sprang up on the Kingsway 
site where the Dominions’ Buildings now 
stand during the few years that the ground 
was a wilderness of housebreakers’ rub- 


bish? Such a record would be intensely 
interesting. But even from the tops of 


passing buses one could see and wonder 
at the jungle of Bracken and. tall Epilo- 
bium. Had the spores and the seeds of 
these two plants lain in the ground since 
that part of London was first built? If 
not, how did they come there so soon? 
Then there are the eases where roads have 
been cut across tracts of country which 
from time immemorial have been Heath: or 
forest land, and Foxgloves have sprung up ~ 
by the million all over-the newly-turned 
track, where no Foxgloves had grown with- 
in the memory of man. Yet when some 
folk buy loam they complain that it was 
full of weed seeds. Weeds which spring 
up in the natural soil of their gardens they 
destroy at sight without thinking twice 
about it.. Bought soil they expect to 





The Wood Lily (Trillium grandiflorum) in the shade of Magnolias. 


possess some mystic property so that no 
weeds will appear. When in the course of 
time and nature they do appear, instead of 
pulling them up they treat them as though 
they were a supernatural phenomenon. 
Then when the weeds and the grievance 
have grown to really healthy proportions 
they send for the nurseryman. I have had 
this trouble not once, but many times, and 
I am sure most nurserymen must have ex- 
perienced it too. 


Another source of occasional trouble, but 
a more reasonable one, is that of weeds 
springing up with a plant supplied. 


Perhaps a pot-grown, summer-leafing: 
Campanula of some small sort is sent in 
early spring before it has begun to show 
any signs of growth. The amateur plants 
it with the greatest care. In a few weeks 
some lJeayes appear and are cherished 
dearly. A little later a tribe of unfamiliar 
leaves also comes up around the cherished 
and are assiduously weeded out. 
The amateur is greatly pleased with the 
splendid vigour of his purchase—up to a 
eertain point, and then the nurseryman re- 
ceives a letter asking if the enclosed speci- 
men is the Campanula which was ordered, 
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because the flowers have come yellow in- 
stead of blue as described in the catalogue 
—and it looks so very much like a weed. 
A seed or a tiny root of Ranunculus 
bulbosus lurked in’ the pot with the Cam- 
panula, The weed removed with so much 
- care was the Campanula, and that which 
was watched with joy and pointed out with 
pride on the day of the garden party was 
a Buttercup. CLARENCE WLLIOTT, 

. Stevenage. 

[I have just had a like experience to that 
detailed above with some plants of Cam- 
panula isophylla alba which I bought to 
fill up some blanks in my window-boxes. 
I had six plants, and, curiously enough, in 
four out of the six was a plant of Ranun- 
culus bulbosus, which was promptly’ re- 
moved before transferring to the window- 
boxes. This, of course, was easily done 
when the Campanulas were shaken out of 
the pots, thus saving a lot of trouble in 
removing the weed had it been transferred 
to the window-box and allowed to get a 
hold.—P. T,] 


COLOURED WOOD ANEMONES. 
Loupon’s ‘‘ Hortus Britannicus ’’ was pub- 
lished in 1830, but only the typical form of 
Anemone nemorosa and its double variety 
appear therein. In the supplement issued 
twenty years later A. n. coerulea appears, 
and is stated to be a native of Britain, 
with the additional word gardens, in order 
to show that it was cultivated at that 
time. Loudon does not state in what part 
of Great Britain this coloured form was 
discovered, but Mr. T. Smith, of Newry, 
lists A. n. coerulea, stating that it is a 
dwarf form from its Welsh habitat. 
have grown this form, and it is a dainty 
little flower, quite different from A. n. 
Robinsoni. It is certainly of more lowly 
stature than the other coloured varieties, 
and the flowers are of a lovely shade of 
blue, or, more properly speaking, bright 
mauve. I wonder whether this is the 
form described by Loudon, or whether 
there are two forms of it- differing in 
growth. Perhaps some of your readers 
who possess a collection of these coloured 
forms can throw light on the matter. 
Alleni is certainly a beautiful variety, 
and, if not so showy as the much-valued 
A. apennina, has greater refinement. I 
have never seen it massed. My stock is 
very limited, and I expect that some year's 
will elapse before it will be sufficiently 
abundant to allow of its free use in gar- 
dens generally. There is nothing remark- 
able about A. n. cornubiensis, with the ex- 
ception that the buds are red before they 
open and there is a slightly more pro- 
nounced tinge of blue in the flowers than 
is the case with A. n. Robinsoni. It is, 
however, well worth growing, and, I think, 
has a fairly good constitution. I strongly 
commend A. n. purpurea to the notice of 
lovers of this family, it is a gem of the 
first water. It comes into bloom very 
early and the colour is distinct. This 
yariety is one of the finest early-blooming 
hardy flowers in cultivation, but is yet 
rather searce, and it will be some time be- 
fore it becomes at all plentiful. I would 
advise readers who happen to possess or 
who intend to procure this Anemone to 
cultivate it with much care, and this re- 
mark applies to the other coloured forms, 
as, with the exception of A. n. Robinsoni, 
which seems to be a flower for everybody’s 
garden, they seem to need certain’ condi- 
tions for their welfare. They are not 
likely to be happy in soil that becomes 
close, and one may take it for granted that 
’ they love a certain amount of shade. They 
are not likely to become established in the 
open border, exposed to the full sun and 
parching air when completing — their 
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growth. An’ ideal situation for them 
would, of course, be similar to that which 
forms the home of the common form, and 
the rooting medium should be similar to 
that found in coppices and woods. Blue 
Bonnet appears to be the most delicate of 
the family; it is a lovely variety, the 
flowers possessing much refinement. I 
think that this Anemone will always be 
one of those things -that will need some 
special attention. My experience of it for 
a couple of years was rather sad, but at 
the present time it is in normal strength. 
It requires free drainage, but must have 
plenty of moisture in the growing time, 
and this class of plant is liable to suffer if 
not well cared for. In very dry weather 
it needs a good soaking occasionally or the 
foliage is apt to suffer after the flowers 
fade. This Anemone only starts into 
growth when A. n. Robinsoni is in bloom, 
the consequence being that it is in full 
growth when Robinsoni is going to rest. 
It is, therefore,. liable to be much affected 
by summer heat and drought. 
J. CORNHILL. 


SAGH AS A GARDEN FLOWER. 


As a garden flower the common Sage is, I 
think, a much neglected plant. Two years 
ago I struck a number. of cuttings of Sage 


and planted them out in a flower border. 


To-day (June 13th) they are one_of. the 
finest things in the garden—a- mass of 
splendid violet-purple. Last year I was 
given a few bulbs of avery fine form of 
Orange Lily from a cottage garden, the 
blossoms of an extra rich orange-red—not 
an easy. colour to place in the garden: 


After some deliberation I planted all the 
bulbs. but one among the Sage-~ bushes. 


They are now flowering with the Sage, 
and the two colours make a very fine con- 
trast. The one bulb which I did not plant. 
thus I pulled to pieces and planted. the 
scales—a dozen or two—in a pan’ of silver 
sand in the cold greenhouse. I put half an 
inch of leafy loam at the bottom of the 
pan by way of nourishment against the 
time when the Lily scales thought fit to 
take root. That was last June. I took 
the Lilies from the cottage garden.in full 
flower. A month ago every scale in the 
pan was showing a single green leaf.’ J 
tipped them all out, and each had made a 
good root, and was forming a tiny bulb. 1 
planted the. whole lot out in open ground 


“among a big patch of purple Geraniums. 


which are -being - naturalised 
Grass. = _ : 
Sage, by the bye, has not finished with 
its beauty when its petals fall. The calyces 
remain on the plants well into late sum- 
mer, and give a ‘lovely haze of reddish 
spikes, and I noticed last year that the 
smell of these seeding spikes is very dis- 
tinct from the smell of the leaves. It is 
much more like that of the Lemon-scented 
Verbena (Aloysia), pungent, aromatic, and 
most refreshing. Sage is seldom found 
but in some out-of-the-way corner of the 
kitchen garden, where it is never noticed 
Save by the cook. Make a good clump of 
it in the herbaceous border and you will 
delight yourself and surprise all your 
friends. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 
Stevenage. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Linum narbonnense.—I have been sur- 
prised to find that this Flax, which I have 
always thought one of the most graceful of 
border perennials, makes an excellent cut 
flower for the house. The flowers of 
Linum perenne only last about a day, a 
fresh crop opening to the sun every morn- 
ing and carpeting the ground with blue 
petals each evening, and somehow I had 


always leoked upon L. narbonnense as 
being almost equally fleeting. Several 
sprays were recently brought into the 
house and put into a vase of water, and, 
greatly to my surprise, they lasted several 
days. 
large blue trumpets, with a trace of violet 
in the blue, are ideal for cutting. - Linum 
narbonnense is very easy to grow... “Any 
reasonably good loam seems to suit it, 
though a light, well-drained soil is best. 
A sunny, open position it must have. The 
plant is of neat, tufted habit, and throws 
up a forest of thin, strong, wiry stems 
about 2 feet high, forming a fine summer 
bush, which in June and July is literally 
covered with lovely satiny-blue flowers. 
Besides being such a good border plant it 
is very effective in the rock garden. It is 
also very fine in the wall garden. Plants 
grown in pots are the most satisfactory for 
planting out, and they, should be fairly 
young. The first year only four or five 
stems need be expected, but each year after 
that the plant should be really fine and 
bushy, a cloud of blue a couple of feet at 
least in height and diameter. It is quite 
hardy -here.—CLARENCE ELtiort, Steven- 
age, Herts: 


Tulips and lime.—I had once some thou- 
sands of Tulips, and I felt I should always 


have them near me, but they gradually 


went off, the soil or climate being against 
them, Last year Mr. “Meyer sent me a 
Tulip he thinks highly of, Louis XIV.- It 


came up, but the leaves soon lay flat and 


dead on the ground. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
writes in The. Garden : — = 


+~J have: been regaling myself with— 
the. perusal of Alexandre Dumas’ 
“Tulipe. Noire?’ — “That fascinating 
romance hinges, of course, on florists’. 
Tulips, wherewith I have. no concern ; 
but it set me speculating on the cause 
of our repeated disappointment with 
some. of the wild species. IT’. linifolia 
and-T. -persica flourish right well with 
us, and increase with Commendable 
freedom ; but. the flaming T. Greigi 
and the lovely. Be Clusiana dwindle 
away affer a season or two. Turn-* 
ing, as I should have done long ago, to 
the Rey. Joseph - Jacob’s - admirable 
treatise in the ‘* Present- ‘day Garden- 
ing ’’. series, found on page 72 this 
-precept-: ‘tthe longer-I garden, the 
more do. I believe indime.. .. . Yo 
Tulips lime seems peculiarly wel- 
come.’”’ ~We are here on a limeless 
soil. Is the secret of our failure dis- 
closed: in Mr. Jacob’s counsel? °“We 
shall put it-to searching test against 
another season. 


The. Tulips are Clearly dinGloyee 
though there: are exceptions. In Ireland 
on the warm limestone soil we:may see 
Tulips in the same ground for years, and 
always beautiful. They soon perish on a 
heavy, limeless soil. When the fine wild 


species come to us it would be well if we 


knew the soil on which they are grown.— 
W. 

Irises and disease.—For the disease from 
which apparently the Kew collection of 
Irises is suffering there is a very simple 
remedy, namely, superphosphate of lime. 
I must confess that my garden is never en- 
tirely free from traces of this disease, but, 

on the other hand, I think I can truthfully 
Say that it has never yet carried off all my 
plants of any variety or species. I seem 
to recollect that I was‘once told that, when 
the disease first appeared at Kew, the beds 
were dressed with lime. If this’is so, it is 
hardly surprising that no eure was 





effected, for once the bacillus that does the’ 
harm is present, it is an acid reagent, such — 


as superphosphate, and not the neutral- 
ising lime, that is required to destroy it. 


The wiry stems, narrow leaves, and ~ 
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When leaves turn yellow and rhizomes rot, 
usually at the neck, level with the ground, 
the diseased portions should be pulled or 
eut out and ‘superphosphate sprinkled 
liberally all round and watered in. Within 
the narrow limits of-my garden I am un- 
able to give my plants fresh soil as often 
as I should like,.but it has become my 
practice always to dress the surface fairly 
liberally with superphosphate whenever 
Irises are being transplanted, and so far, 
at any rate, my collection has not suffered 
to any appreciable extent.—W. R. Dykk&s, 
Charterhouse,’ Godalming, in Gardeners’ 


Chronicle. 


Planting cut.—The ‘‘bedding”’ season 
is again at hand, and in the majority of 
places this will probably be _ strictly 


* 
ig a ils 


Purple Rock Cress self-sown on garden wall. 


limited. There need not be, however, a 
lack of colour when such easily managed 
things as Antirrhinums and Pentstemons 
are available. 
a useful display, so does Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, and so, too, does Coreopsis grandi- 


flora, Dahlias may now go out, without 
any. misgiving.. The stations ought to be 


well prepared and deepened in anticipa- 


tion. If it can be so arranged, it is pre- 
ferable, even at the risk of a trifling delay, 
to wait until rain falls before beginning to 
plant out. Let the ground be well satu- 
rated, and plant just as the surface begins 
to dry. if this can be followed, much 
artificial watering—always a _ considera- 
tion, but doubly so at present—may be 


_avoided.—W. McGurroa. 


Old Snapdragons.—Readers of GARDEN- 





Iceland Poppies, too, make. 








4 


ING have no doubt learnt by experience 
that it is an advantage to take care of old 
plants of Antirrhinums in the autumn, so 
as to have an early supply of flowers in 
June. One of the mistakes sometimes 
nade with old plants is that, for the sake 
of neatness, the old material is cut away 
from them in November, instead of leay- 
ing it to afford protection to the plants in 
winter. March is quite early enough to 
do any cutting back, as then young shoots 
quickly follow. A good mulch of rotted 
manure, if given half through the season, 
will help old plants and ensure continuity 
of blooming: —W oopBASTWICK. 

Tufted Pansies from seed.—Perhaps it 
is because Jufted Pansies are so easily 
propagated from cuttings that so few 
take the trouble to increase their stock of 
piants from seed. -One may, if seed is 


Gravetye. 


purchased from a firm making Pansies a 
speciality, raise quite a number of plants 
from a packet of seed, and obtain a beau- 
tiful and varied assortment. It is a lvtle 
more trouble, but if seed is sown now 
thinly and the seedlings planted out, one 
may in the coming autumn have a few 
flowers, and by another season a collec- 
tion of plants bearing a wealth of blos- 
soms.—LEAHURST. 

Pinks.—Large clumps of Pinks answer 
very well for a time, but to leave them 
for several years is not always wise. The 
flowers gradually become smaller, and the 
centre of the clumps cankers and dete- 
rioration sets in. I find it much the best 
to take cuttings each year after flower- 
ing. By this means one can get rid of old 
plants and keep up the quality of bloom. 





Pinks make neat and attractive edgings, 
and when in flower provide hosts of blos- 
soms for cutting.—TOWNSMAN, 

Primula Beesiana.—lI*or the waterside 
Primula Beesiana deserves consideration. 
I have been experimenting fdr three or 
four years with it in.the moist soil at the 
edge of a small-Nymphtea pond. Here in 
soul wet in spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, it grows and flowers freely.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


PURPLE ROCK CRESS SELE-SOWN. 
No man can take credit for this, because 
the plant sowed itself in some subtle way 
all over the old wall on both sides. It is, 
perhaps, of all the rock plants known, the 
most enduring and satisfactory to deal 
with in gardens generally. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Phiox amoena.—Free-flowering aud for 
the most part of an accommodating nature, 
this low-growing. species from North 
America is. among the good plants for the 
rock garden or the front row of the border. 
In a free, open, and well-drained soil it is 
alike good as an edging plant, less good in 
soils of a clayey nature. To be seen at its 
best, however, it is one of the things which 
pay for lifting and dividing every other 
season, and, better still, annually, this 
latter being done when the flush of bloom 
is past. Cutting all the old-flowered parts 
away is usually responsible—a new growth 
quickly ensuing—for a late summer bloom, 
which is welcome because of the sparsity 
of such things at that season. The rose- 
coloured, crimson-eyed flowers, borne in 
wondrous profusion where the plant is well 
grown, will sheet the ground with colour 
in a way few plants are capable of. In 
dealing with it on a large scale in light 
soil old cow-dung was used liberally, the 
responsiveness of the plants and their effec- 
tiveness in flower telling their own tale. 

The double-flowered Cardamine, — A 
good group of this plant is an attractive 
object in ie rock garden where flowers of 
its peculiarly beautiful shade of lilac are 
not common until the Alpine Phloxes ap- 
pear. It enjoys a cool soil, but is quite 
content if it can get its roots deep down 
among the stones. I have an old plant 
here which never fails to provide a score 
or two of large Stock-like heads of blos- 
som, and, although the flowers are per- 
fectly double, it sets seed which, germi- 
nating where it falls, also produces double- 
flowered plants.—J. 

Achillea tomentosa.—This little Yarrow 
grows and flowers freely here in any hard, 
dry ground whicu has a sunny aspect. It 
is considerably dwarfer than A. xgyp- 
tiaca, to which it bears a close resem- 
blance. The prostrate mat of finely cut, 
grey-green leafage never seems to grow 
vigorously enough to be an intrusion, and 
its large, golden discs of flowers on their 
8-inch stems afford a pleasing touch of 
colour among other dwarf, dry-loving sub- 
jects. ‘The foliage, being evergreen, 
makes a good carpet for small bulbous 


plants.—J. 


Cytisus kewensis.—This is now a mass 
of pale sulphur-yellow. ‘The flowers are of 
much the same tint as those of C. preecox, 
but they are larger. Unlike those of 
many Brooms, the blossoms of C. kewensis 
are apt to blanch if exposed to hot mid- 
day sun, so that it is well to bear this in 
mind when planting.—NortTH WALES. 


€nothera pumila.—This tiny Evening 
Primrose seldom grows more than 4 inches 
high. In May the close, ruddy-green 
foliage is studded with pretty little yellow 
flowers. A free, rather warm soil and 
open situation appear to be the main re- 
quisites.—N. WALES, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 
BAD BREAD BY ORDER. 
Many complain of the effects of this mix- 
ture, State-compelled. Mixtures were too 
frequent before. A far better way would 
be to favour the making of good bread 
from pure, unmixed cereals. Wheat is 
but one way to good bread, and there 
are others quite as good, if not better— 
Barley, Rye, Oatmeal, and Corn, as in 
America. I-am now using Barley, a neg- 
lected source of delicious bread, and I 
use it with or without yeast—best with- 
out—and am writing to America and 
France to ascertain how it is best used 
in these countries. I get my Barley from 
a grain grown so well in various parts of 
our isles, and excellent it is, and de- 

serves to be well used. 

OATMEAL makes the best of all breads 
in the old Scotch and Irish way, made 
with fresh, pure Oatmeal and pure water. 
Griddle bread, free of yeast or other pollu- 
tion, is often spoiled by the town baker, 
who adds factory sugar. Recipes which 
spoil it by needless additions are often 
given for this bread. Rightly made, it 
is the best of all breads, and, well masti- 
cated, the sweetest. It is essential to 
avoid old meal long kept in the shops, 
and go direct to a good mill in Scotland 
or Ireland—good mills are, I fear, scarce 
in South Britain—though the winter Oats 
grown there are as good—or -better—in 
Sussex, as any grown in our isles. I have 
got mine for many years now from the 
Craig Mills, Dundee, getting it as soon as 
the season’s crop is ready, and so on 
through the winter and spring. 

Rye makes excellent bread—by Some 
thought better than Wheat—and- is a 
good source of food in Northern lands. 
Unlike Wheat and Barley, Rye is little 
grown in our country, but in normal times 
comes, and is much used in London and 
other cities. 

INDIAN CORN, much used for bread: in 
America, and frequently imported, is to 
us the least interesting of the cereals, 
though it should be preferred to the mix- 
ture now enforced on us. 

WukEat is so much used that it shuts out 
good things. from the popular view. 
Ground to dust and polluted with yeast 
it is a bad food. The whole grain milled 
is excellent, and the more so if baked 
without the yeast in small iron pans— 
small loaves with all the natural sweet- 
ness of the grain. It is not easy to get 
the cook to do this, but it is worth the 
trouble. Small Gem-pans are used in 
America to bake bread free of yeast, and 
very good the bread is, W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES... 


Spoiling good food.—In the note given 
on Marrow Lyonnaise in GARDENING of 
June ist (p. 264) and in other recipes for 
cooking food I see additions wholly need- 
less and even harmful—vinegar, a table- 
spoonful (why?); then two other sorts of 
vinegar in the same recipe. Salt, too, is 
frequently given without the slightest re- 
serve, and factory sugar, the most harm- 
ful thing to add to garden food. Ts it any 
wonder that man nourished in such a way 
is in due time a crock of gout or other 
painful disease?--W. 

The Sunroot.—In the autumn we hope 
to give some space to the right use of this 
valuable vegetable—its culture, too, though 
that is simple. But its very good qualities 
ot hardiness and freedom from. disease 
have often led to its neglect. The cooking 
was the greatest drawback to its use, and 
the confusion in books, Owing to the mis- 
use of a name, frequent. Distinct from 
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the tender Potato, it is in some ways a 
better food, and in bad~ Potato seasons, 
which come too often, a wholesome food 
in winter and long into spring. 


Leeks.—The value of these cannot be 
overestimated. A long season of growth 
is desirable, but if seedlings were not 
raised at the usual time, cultivators, 
rather than be without any Leeks,. should 
sow a pinch of seed now. Plants about 
the size of an ordinary lead pencil, put 
out last July, were about 4 inches in cir- 
cumference. As a rule, amateurs make 
the trenches too deep. or late-raised 
plants, the trenches should not exceed 10 
inches in depth. Very nice specimens are 
grown as follows:—The selected plot of 
ground is heavily manured and_ deeply 
dug, all the manure being well broken 
and evenly buried. With the aid of a 
trowel, holes, 6 inches deep, are made 
9 inches apart, in rows 18 inehes asunder. 
In these holes the Leeks are planted. 
They grow freely, and may easily be 
blanched 9 inches of their length without 
much trouble as regards earthing-up.— 
G. G. B. ~ 





MAKING SYRUP FROM SUGAR 
‘ BEETS. ~~ 
(Continued from page 302.) 


PREPARIHG THE ROOTS.—The first step in 
making Beet syrup consists in topping 
and cleaning the roots. As already 
stated, the crowns should be cut off at 
the point of ‘the lowest leaf scar. The 
reason for this is that the crown or upper 
part of the Beet contains a large part of 
the salts taken from the soil in the pro- 
cess of growth. It is desirable to have 
the syrup as free as possible from these 
mineral salts, which, if present in too 
large quantities, would render the syrup 
unpalatable. In cleaning roots, they may 
be placed in a tub or other suitable recep- 
tacle and covered with cool water, to loosen 
the soil and make the roots.more crisp. 
After soaking for a few minutes, until 
the soil is loosened, they should be tho- 
roughly scrubbed. After the roots are 
thoroughly washed, they should be cut 
into thin slices. A three-bladed kraut- 
cutter, securely fastened on the top of a 
barrel, has been used in field experi- 
ments and~found very satisfactory. The 
upper head of the barrel should be re- 
moved, so that the Beet slices will fall 
directly into the barrel. Ifa kraut-cutter 
is not at hand, any slicing device, the 
simplest of which is a butchér’s knife, 
will be satisfactory. - The slices should 
be very thin. The thinner the slices, the 
more rapidly the sugar is extracted. In 
field experiments slices only one-sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness were obtained. The 
slicing-box of the slicer was not used, the 
Beet root being held in the hand and 
pressed against the blades of the slicer. 


EXTRACTING THE SuGarR.—A bushel of 
roots will make approximately two 
bushels of slices, which should be placed 
in a barrel and covered at once with hot 
water, About ten gallons of water will 
be required to cover them. An excess of 
water should be avoided, since it would 
increase the amount of evaporation re- 
quired to reduce the solution to the de- 
sired consistency, If boiling water is 
used, the temperature of the slices will 
reduce the temperature of the water to 
about the proper degree, from 70 degs. to 
80 degs. C. (158 degs. to 176 degs. F.), for 
the extraction of the sugar. The barrel 
should be covered with several thick- 
nesses of canvas to hold the heat. The 
sliced Beets should be permitted to soak 
for about sixty minutes, and the barrel 
should be agitated from time to time 
without uncovering it. The water should 
how be drawn off and strained through 
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several thicknesses of cheesecloth. No 
pressing is required to remove the juice ~ 
from the Beet. If the barrel is provided 
with a faucet near the bottom for the 
purpose of drawing off the liquid, it will 
be found convenient. The soaking does 
not remove all the sugar from the Beet 
slices, but by far the larger part of it is 
extracted if the slices are sufficiently thin 
and the water is of the proper tempera- 


ture. The resulting liquid is of a light- 
brown colour, with a sweetish-bitter 
taste. The refuse Beet slices are a valu- ~ 


able food for chickens, hogs, and other 
live stock. 

BoILInG THE JUIcE.—The juice may be 
placed in a kettle or other convenient re- 
ceptacle, where it should be heated slowly 
until it has evaporated to the proper con- — 
sistency. It should be noted that evapora- 
tion depends upon. the temperature, the 
surface of the liquid exposed, and the 
condition of the air above the liquid. Slow 
boiling is jmportant in making Beet 
syrup, and several hours will be required 
to complete the, evaporating. This may 
be done on the kitchen stove, or a kettle 
may be suspended in the open, and fire 
should be maintained sufficiently to keep 
the liquid boiling until the proper amount 
of evaporation has taken place to pro- 
duce the desired consistency of syrup. 
Some people like a thin syrup, while 
others prefer a thick product. In boiling 
the juice,.care should be taken to avoid 
burning. <A little experience will enable 
one to accomplish the boiling without 
scorching the syrup. 


SKIMMING.—While the boiling ig pro- 


gressing,-a scum will rise on the surface 


of the liquid; this should be removed 
carefully by means of a skimmer. An 
old-fashioned milk skimmer, or a basin 
with or without small holes in the bottom, ~ 
will accomplish the desired result. The 
object in skimming is to remove the scum 


“as completely as possible without wasting — 


any of the liquid. This operation re- 
moves the strong, Beetlike flayour, and 
Jeaves a wholesome and palatable pro- 
duct. The removal of the scum tends also 
to keep the liquid from boiling over. As 
soon as the syrup has reached the desired 
consistency and has been skimmed eare- 
fully, it may be placed in cans or bottles 
for future use. It should be canned or 
bottled while hot and tightly sealed or 
corked to prevent mould. : 


QUALITY OF THE SYRUP.—The syrup pro- 
duced from Sugar Beet is dark in colour. 
This would be objectionable if the pro- ; 
duct were placed on the market, but for 
home use it probably would not be re- 
garded as serious, in view of the quality 
of the product and the simplicity of the 
process. Any mehod of bleaching or 
otherwise removing the dark colour would 
require considerable skill and some outlay 
of money. The flavour of the syrup is 
pleasant. It contains the pure juice of 
the Beet root, and -is a wholesome and 
nutritious food, which, to a certain-de- 
gree, should be helpful in reducing the 
sugar bill. = dees 


Uses of BEET syruP.—Beet syrup may 
be used for all purposes for which other - 
Syrups or Molasses would be employed, 
especially for table use; for example, on 
Buckwheat cakes, in making dark- 
coloured cake, or in preparing ~ certain 
kinds of home-made candy. If the 
evaporation is carried far enough, and 
the. syrup is allowed to stand, a dark 
sugar will settle out. This sugar will be - 
found very satisfactory for home use in 
cases where refined sugar is not neces- 
sary, such as in making pies or dark- 
coloured cake, > 
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he TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Gey Ke a . a ee iw. 
HONEYSUCKLE ON A PORCH, 
WuEN one sees the Honeysuckle growing 
and flowering so freely as in the illustra- 


e 


“he tion we give. to-day it is easily understood 
e why some of the Common old-fashioned 
or plants are preferred to the rarer but 
e- usually more expensive and very often less 
showy exotics. In the north of Scotland 
is one may frequently come across the fronts 
_ + of cottages quite covered with its flowers 
t- during late June and early July, while 
we trellises, pillars, and garden walls are 
a often hidden by the masses of bloom. The 
a 


cool soil and the climatie conditions pre- 
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yailing there no doubt contribute largely 
to its success, as no special cultivation is 
' given. 


-_ FLOWERING 





SHRUBS FOR DRY 
BANK, 
I HAVE a very dry and sunny Grass slope, 


what handsome flowering shrubs would 
grow on it. I have a round bed, in which I 
have Erica earnea hybrids, which is a per- 
_ fect blaze of colour in early spring. Azaleas 
do not blossom well, the heat making the 
blossoms fall off and droop while they are 
still in bud. I would like some small but 

showy shrub to take the place of the 





- 


and I would be glad if you could tell me 


| Azaleas, for I have not time to water | 


them every day. On the same slope, but 
not in that bed, I have a Holly which is 
dying. At one time it looked very well, 
and bore a beautiful crop of berries. [ 
used to clip it. Do you think it wants 

runing, or is the situation too dry? 

would like some shrub to take its place. 
[I do not mind about its being evergreen 
so long as it is really handsome at some 
season, as it is on the drive and near the 
hall door.—Susan, oe 

[As the slope is so very dry and sunny, 
there are very few ‘‘ handsome flowering 
shrubs ’’. that would thrive thereon. The 
best of all shrubs for the purpose would 
be the double-flowered variety of the 
common Furze or Gorse. It blooms in the 





spring, and under such conditions as 
named by you would flower with great 
freedom, Again, as Erica hybrida does 
so well with you, why not grow more 
Heaths? Of the dwarfer members of the 
family the Grey Heath (Erica cinerea), re- 
‘presented by Several varieties, will bloom 
from midsummer till the autumn. Iol- 
owing this comes the Heather, of which 
there are some beautiful garden forms. 
Some of the best are Calluna vulgaris 


alba, Searlei, white; Alporti, crimson; 
coccinea, bright red; cuprea, coppery 
foliage, flowers purple; flore  pleno, 


double pink; Hammondi, white ; and 


‘Honeysuckle on Moat Cottage, Gravetye. 


| Broom (Cytisus albus). 





tenuis, purple. To these may be added 
the Connemara Heath (Dabecia  poli- 
folia), which grows about 18 inches high, 
and whose comparatively large bells are 
borne from early summer till late autumn. 
There is no doubt that drought was the 
eause of the death of the Holly, as the 
trimming would not affect-it in this way. 
As the spot is so dry, there are not many 
flowering subjects likely to succeed where 
the Holly has failed. The Spanish Broom, 
whose golden Pea-shaped - flowers are 
borne in July and August, will hold its 
own in hot and dry places. Cytisus An- 
dreanus, which blooms in the spring, and 
whose flowers are brownish-crinyson and 
yellow, might suit, as well as the -White 


dl 


If- a larger- 
growing subject is needed,*ethe Laburnum 
will be likely to succeed. ] 





Bignonia capreolata.—Less known than 
B. radicans, this is quite as hardy, and 
although usually grown as a climber in 
unheated greenhouses, it succeeds quite 
well upon a warm wall. It is almost ever- 
green, while its trumpet-shaped blooms 
are produced singly instead of in clusters, 
as is the case with B. radicans. The 
foliage is heart-shaped, with curling ten- 
drils at the tip of each leaf. It is, in my 
experience, as satisfactory im every way as 
B. radicans.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 
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GRAPES WITHOUT FIRE-HBAT. 
THE note which appeared in the Daily 
Mail on this subject is very misleading. 

6 is true that the Black Hambro will 
frequently ripen in a cool house in the 
warm counties. It occasionally does so on 
open walls, but what about Museats, Gros 
Colman, and Alicante? Take the two first- 
named. They must have a long season of 
growth and must, therefore, be started in 
artificial warmth if they are to ripen suffi- 
ciently to allow of keeping them in good 
ecndition up to March. Even here in this 
favoured county (Surrey) those two Grapes 
would not, if allowed to start naturally, 
become thoroughly ripened more than once 
in ten years. It is not only a question of 
ripening, but also one of setting the 
berries. Muscats, especially, must have a 
certain temperature when in bloom, or the 
bunches will,be irregular in form, which, 
in the case of the market grower, reduces 
the value by 100 per cent. Therefore the 
man who is asked to believe that he can 
grow good Grapes simply by bottling up 
the sunshine will, sooner or later, find him- 
self in a bad predicament. 

The writer of the note.in the Daily Mail 
can have no practical knowledge of Grape 
culture, or he would be aware. that 
shutting up as early as possible in the 
afternoon in order to store up sun-heat is 
part of gardening routine, but every now 
and then there comes a season when, for a 
month or more, cloudy skies prevail and 
nights are inclement. A sunless August is 
fatal to the ripening of late-keeping 
Grapes, and fires must be kept going if the 
berries are to come to the highest point of 
excellence. Hyen in hot summers the mar- 
ket grower very seldom drops fire-heat at 
night. It is rare that a ripening night 
temperature can be relied on, there being 
often a sudden drop towards morning. 
Some years ago a gentleman here built 
two vineries, each about 300 feet long by 
25 feet wide, which were planted with 
Hambros, Alicante, Gros Colman, and 
Muscats. He soon tired of them, and a 
man who had been a gentleman’s gardener 
with evidently no special knowledge of 
Grape culture took them and failed. He 
waited until September before applying 
fire-heat, the result being that he had to 
sell the Muscats and Colman at sixpence 
the pound. The man who succeeded him 
Was’ an experienced Grape grower, who, 
working on orthodox lines, produced very 
heavy crops of fine quality and made 
money from the houses.: As ‘‘ Scottish 
Gardener’’ truly says, most gardeners 
would gladly dispense with the labour and 
worry that the care of glasshouses that 
have to be artificially warmed involves. 
Only those who have had charge of forcing- 
houses can form any idea of what stoking 
means. When others are in bed the man 
in charge of the fires will sometimes have 
to sit up half the night so that the tem- 
perature may not fall below a ee 
point. 

Admitting that the Hambro eonid be 
ripened without fire-heat, which I know 
cannot be done*in all parts of the country, 
where are the Grapes coming from to sup- 
ply the market in mid-winter and up to 
March? They certainly cannot be had 
without fire-heat, for eyery practical 
grower- knows that unless Muscats and 
Colman are thoroughly matured they will 
not keep. The Hambro cannot be relied 
on after mid-December. It is followed by 
-the Alicante, which is in season up to 
February. Even this Grape, although 
comparatively easily managed, will some- 
times fail to set well unless artificial 
Warmth is given at night. I have some 
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Alicante in a cool house. The nights are 
very cold, and I fully expect that I shall 
have an indifferent set this year. Admiral 
Close’s letter is likely to cause trouble to 
professional gardeners, aS some employers 
may think that fhe man in charge has been 
working on wrong lines and that if Grapes 
can be ripened by bottling up the sunshine 
the money spent hitherto on fuel has been 
wasted. J. CORNHILL, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fruit trees for gable of house.—Could 
you please advise me about the following? 
The gable of my house, facing due west, is 
very high—about 35 feet. It is about 20 
feet wide. There are two windows in the 
middle of the gable, lhghting rooms on 
different storeys. At present there is 
nothing growing on this gable. I want to 
grow on it some fruit trees which would, in 
a reasonable space of time, reach the top 
of the gable, thereby clothing it. At pre- 
sent it looks very bare. I was thinking of 
getting trees of eating Apples, Pears, or 
Plums, and training them as upright cor- 
dons. Do you recommend any of these? 
If so, what varieties? I would also like 
to know which would clothe the wall the 
most quickly and yield the best crops in 
this position. —Novicr, Athy. 

[We think Pears as upright cordons 
would answer your purpose best, as they 
will, if planted in suitable compost, clothe 
the ‘walls of the gable more quickly -than 
either Apples or Plums. Good quick- 
growing varieties are William’s Bon 
Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Maré- 
chal de la Cour, Doyenné du Comice, Glou 
Morceau, and Beurré Hardy. These, with 
the exception of the first-named, if planted 
in duplicate, will be sufficient for the cloth- 
ing of the Wall. Prepare a border not less 
than 38 feet in width and 23 feet in depth 
to plant them in. See that it is well 
drained, and let the bulk of the compost 
eonsist of good fibrous loam of medium 
heavy texture. Other ingredients to add 
to it should be burnt soil, some old mortar 
rubble, a: few 4-inch bones, and about 
4; ewt. bone-meal to every cartload of com- 
post required. If the loam is of a light 
texture omit the lime rubbish. Prepare 
the border well in advance of planting, so 
that the compost will have time to settle. 
Planting can be done as soon as the trees 
can be obtained from the nurseryman in 
autumn. As you require the trees to cover 
the bare wall in as short a time as possi- 
ble it would be advisable to give instruc- 
tions when ordering that they should be 
on the Pear or free stock.] 
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THH USH OF THE HOD. 
THE experienced gardener trusts to the 
hoe when the inexperienced would rely on 
the watering-can. If plants are flagging 
from an apparent lack of water it seems 
so self-evident that they must be watered, 
yet there are many reasons why this ap- 
parently self-evident remedy should not be 
adopted except as a last resource. 

Even inssuch a dry spell recently experi- 
enced there was still plenty of water in 
the soil. It is a good rule of gardening 
that you should begin as you intend to go 
on, therefore if once you begin watering 
during a dry spell you must go on water- 
ing, and that means a large expenditure of 
labour. When water is given it must be 
given in far larger quantities than the 
inexperienced might think necessary. Un- 
less other precautions are taken the effect 
of water on the surface of the soil is such 
as to make the soil dry faster than if no 
water had been given. Therefore it is that 
the experienced gardener uses the hoe and 
thereby conserves for the benefit of the 
growing crop the water which still remains 
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in the soil, whereas the inexperienced gar- 
dener, alarmed at the sight of wilting 
plants, draws the wrong conclusion that 
there is no water in the soil, and, having 
drawn this conclusion, proceeds to try and 
make good a shortage which may not exist. 
Once the effect which hoeing has on the 
soil is realised much anxiety and labour 
will be saved. One adyantage of hoeing is 
the destruction of weeds, which compete 
with the crop for supplies of water, but a 
more important effect of hoeing is to pro- 
duce on the surface a covering of fine 
grains of -soil, each of which aets some- 
what in the way of the cork of a bottle, 
closing up the minute rents and fissures in 
the soil and thereby preventing the escape 
of moisture. This check of the escape of 
moisture has two advantages. It prevents 
the soil drying out so rapidly as would be 
the case if the surface were left rough and 
lumpy, and since for water to evaporate it 
must absorb heat the checking of evapora- 
tion prevents the undue heating of the 
soil. Therefore at times such as the pre- 
sent the Dutch or push hoe should be kept 
going over the ground and a fine tilth ob- 
tained. In the ease of the Pofato and 
other strong-growing crops the draw hoe 
should be used, or where the acreage is 
large, one of the larger implements, such 
as the hand Planet Junior hoe or the horse 
hoe should be employed. Yet another ad- 
yantage of hoeing is that, in consequence 
of the operation, air which is necessary for 
the growth of the roots of plants finds its 

way into the soil. 

Those who happened to sow French 
Beans just before the present period of 
drought will have had a good example of 
the benefit which may e secured by hoe- 
ing. In some districts the drought was 
preceded by violent rains or hail. The hot 
sun caked the ground and the seedlings 
found the greatest difficulty in pushing 
through the hard crust. Where a fine tilth 
was maintained this difficulty did not arise, 
and the seedlings came through without 
injury. The more the ground is hoed in 
dry weather the less will be the need, for 
water. A word of warning is necessary. 
When the ground is wet after heavy rain 
hoeing should not be done, for if it is, the 
treading down of the soil may do more 
harm than the hoe will do good. So soon 
as it is sufficiently dry the hoe should be 
kept going until a fine tilth is obtained. — 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Insect eating Fern fronds.—The en- 
closed Fern (of which I should be glad to 
know the name) is being eaten by some 
insect. I enclose a leaf, and should much 
like to know what the insect is and how I 

can get rid of it.—GREYCLIFFR, 

[To the best of our knowledge-the Fern 
is Polypodium nigrescens, but as only 
small sterile fronds were sent it is im- 
possible to say positively. The discolora- 
tion of the fronds would appear to be due 
to scorching or some deleterious compound 
splashed over them, for we cannot dis- 
cover any traces of insects to account for 
it. The fronds in two or three cases show 
signs of having been eaten. This is pro-. 
bably the work of a weevil, which works 
in the dark. The most successful way to 

catch these pests is to stand the plant or 

plants on a sheet of white paper or calico. 

Then, if a light is suddenly brought the 

weevils will at once drop from the leaves) 
on which they have been feeding, for it is 

their habit to feign death when disturbed. 
Being dark in colour the weeyil is very 

conspicuous against the white ground, and 

can then be readily caught and destroyed. 

The adult weevil is a small, hard beetle, 

which lays its eggs in the soil of the pots . 
and the lary pass their time there in the 

shape of small whitish grubs.] 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


In pioomM JuNeE 1S8ru.—Androsaces (in 
variety), Pentstemon rupicola, #. hetero- 
pliyllus, Asperula Gussoni, A, suberosa, 
Houstonia coerulea, Hutchinsia alpina, 
Saponarias (in variety), Dryas octope- 
tala, D. Drummondi, Wahlenbergia 
Pumilio, Ourisia coccinea, Atthionemas 
(in variety), Onosmas (various), A: 


/ narias (in variety), Antirrhinume 
(species), Ramondia pyrenaica, Ee: 
Nathalie, Alpine Phlores (in variety), 
Haberlea rhodopensis,  Lithospermums 


Cotyledon _simplicifolius, 
Violas (in variety), ~nerusted Saxifrages 
(in variety), Omplialodes, Oxalis (in 
variety), Dianthus (in variety), Sedums 
(in variety), Leontopodium alpinum 

- (Bdelweiss), “Antennarias (in variety); 
Globularia nana, Potentillas (in variety), 
Parochetus communis, Lychnis~ . (in 
wariety), Mertensia echioides, Cerastiums 
(in variety), Linum alpinum, L. arbo- 
reum, Dwarf Veronicas (in 
Silene alpestris, S. Schafta, Astragalus 
monspessulanus, hardy  Primulas (in 
wariety), Erodiums (in variety), Cypri- 
pedium spectabile (the Mocassin flower), 
Epimediums (in variety), Lotus cornicu- 

latus flore-pleno), Foxrgloves (in many 

colours), Epilobium angustifolium, 

Hemerocallis (in variety), Rodgersia 

podophylla, herbaceous Spirwas, Calthas 

(in variety), Libertia formosa, Nympheas 
(in variety), Herbaceous and Tree 

Pawonies, Iris (species. and varieties), 
Sweet Peas, Clematis (in variety), 
Honeysuckles, dwarf and climbing 

Roses (many species and varieties), hardy 

Heaths (in variety), Cistus (in variety), 

Jasminum  primulinum, J.» _ officinale, 
Carpenteria _ californica, Bscallonias 
(various), Ceanothus (in variety), Deut- 

zias (in variety), Grevilleas, Diervillas 


(in variety), 


~ 


(in variety), — shrubby Spireas ~— (in 
wariety), Choisya  ternata, Calycanthus 
floridus,' Camellias, Solanum crispum, 
Viburnums (in variety), Philadelphus (in 
ouriety), Rhaphiolepis ovata, Rhus 
Cotinus, Berberis (in variety), Andro- 
_medas, Daphnes, Magnolias, shrubby 


Veronicas (in variety), Brooms» (various 
colours), Colutea arborescens, Robinias, 
Azaleas (in variety), Rhododendrons (in 
wariety), Andromedas, Senecio Grayi, 
Thalictrums (in variety), Achilleas (in 
pariety), Helianthemums (in many shades 
of, colour), Gnaphalium  trinerve, Heu- 
cheras (in variety), Sempervivums (in 
variety); Ononis fruticosa, O. .rotundi- 
folia, Oampanulas (dwarf and tall) (in 
great variety), dwarf and prostrate-grow- 
ing Genistas (in variety), Thymus Ser- 
pyllum (in variety), Geums (in variety), 
Violas (in~ variety),. Tufted Pansies, 
Aquilegias. (in variety), Myosotis palus- 
tris, Lupins (in variety), Bremurus. (in 
variety), Ostrowskia magnifica, Trollius 
(Globe-flower), Cheiranthus (in variety), 
Lilium Martagon,. L. — Szovitzianum, 
Kniphofia foliosa, K. Goldelse, Anchusas 
(in variety), Delphiniums (in variety), 
Doronicums, Chrysanthemum maximum 
(in variety), Herbaceous Phloxes, Galegas 

(in variety), Dicentra spectabilis, Draco- 
cephalum bullatum, Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella, Morina longifolia, Ginotheras (in 
variety), Pulmonaria officinalis, Erige- 

- rons (in variety), Meconopsis Wallichi, 
Pyrethrums (in several colours), 
Lothian Stocks, Pentstemons (in variety), 
Antirrhinums (in many colours), Helio- 

- trope, - Perpetual-flowering | Carnations, 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis, Phacelia cam- 
panularia, Nepeta Mussini. 


Tun Wrex’s Work.—At_ the time of 
writing the ground is very dry, and many 
plans are suffering from want of moisture. 

[any plants in the rock garden require 
watering daily during hot weather. This, 
if possible, should be done late in~-the 
afternoon. Bold groups of Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw are now a pleasing feature. 
Some of the flower-pods of this beautiful 
Geum will be left to mature seed, which 


germinate readily. 


2 inches deep of horse-droppings. 


variety), | 


stems. 
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will be sown as soon as it is ripe, to pro- 
duce plants for next season. The seeds 
are sown in boxes filled with fine soil and 
placed in a cold frame, where they will 
] Polyanthus seedlings 
will now be large enough for transplant- 
ing. Choose a site on a shady border, such 
as provided by one under a north wall. 
Plant them sufficiently far apart to enable 
the hoe to be plied between the rows. Old 
plants may now be divided. These divided 
ortions will form good plants that. will 
urnish an abundance of flowers next 
spring. The Polyanthus prefers a gritty 
soil, having an open texture. Gladioli 
need frequent applications of moisture 
during dry weather, and as a mulching. to 
prevent undue eyaporation spread evenly 
over the surface of the roots a layer about 
: Stake 
the plants early, in order that the flower- 
ing spikes may be secured before they be- 
come damaged by the wind. 
2 IF. W. GALvop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Cabbages.—Plants set out some - few 


- weeks ago are now making good progress, 


and should have soil drawn up to them on 
either side of the rows for the support of the 
As ground becomes cleared of early 
Potatoes, fill it up with Coleworts, plant- 
ing them from 12 inches to 15 inches apart 
each way. Kvery other one can be pulled 
as soon as fit for use, and the remainder 
left to heart in. More seed of the same 
variety, as well as that of the Hardy or 
Winter Coleworts, should now be sown. The 


‘Rosette Colewort is not supposed to be very 


hardy, but I have had it resist a consider- 
able amount of frost, and the heads have 
proved valuable for cutting in February. 
The other variety mentioned is quite 
hardy, and can be relied on for winter 
eutting. 

Lettuce and Endive.—The supply of 
both should be maintained by owing 
every fourteen days or twenty-one days, 
according to the nature of the soil and the 
demand there may be for either. or both. 
In dry weather soak the drills with water 
before sowing the seed, and drop in a few 
seeds every 9 inches or thereabouts, and 
thin to one when the plants are large 
enough. Unless the Cos varieties are pre- 
ferred, it is safer to rely more on the 
Cabbage kinds during the summer, as they 
do not-so quickly run to seed. Advancing 
crops of both Lettuce and Endive must be 
well watered in dry weather, and ‘the 
tying of Cos kinds and the covering down 
of Endive attended to as soon as ready to 
ensure the hearts being well blanched. 

Early Broad Beans.—These are now in 
full bloom and setting. As soon as a crop 
is ensured, pinch off the tops of the plants, 
both to prevent an attack of black fly and 
to encourage rapid development of the 
pods. If it has not taken place, the last 
sowing of Broad Beans should be no longer 
delayed. ; 

French Beans.—See that the early- 
raised plants do not suffer from want of 
water, and syringe or sprinkle them with 
a rosed watering can in the evening when 
the day has been one of great heat. Draw 
up soil to the plants of successional crops 
and make further. sowings. Chmbing 
varieties should be moulded up an 
staked before the plants are in need o 
support. 

Scarlet Runners.—Plants raised from 
early sowings are looking well generally, 
and profiting by the genial weather now 
being experienced to such an extent that 
staking has in many instances had to be 
carried out. Plants now coming through 
the soil must be well looked after, and 
frequently dusted with either soot or lime 
if slugs are troublesome. Mould them up 
in due course, and get them staked before 
the growths become entwined. The 
stakes, or whatever is used for supporting 
the plants, should be well let into the 
ground, so that when laden with bine they 
will not come to grief in windy weather. 
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‘Apricots.—As soon as the stoning of the 
fruits is complete thin them down to safe 
numbers. This should be done according 
to the variety, as more fruit of the smaller 
kinds may be left on a tree than is the 
case with those which attain a larger size. 
In any event, avoid .overcropping the 
trees, however great the inducement may 
be ito do so. Not only should feeding and 
watering now have proper attention, but 
the foliage, as far as labour will allow, 
should be well washed occasionally in the 
late afternoon. ‘This attention should 
also be extended to other fruit trees, par- 
ticularly stone fruits, as a periodical wash- 
ing will often prevent attacks both of red 
spider and aphis. Where the water supply 
is efficient and a hose can be used, the 
washing does not take long to accomplish. 
The next best thing is a garden engine, but 
whatever the means employed, it is time 
and labour well spent. 

Early Peach house.—As soou as the last 
of the fruits have been gathered the trees 
should be gone over, and as far as possible 
the wood which. has carried them cut out, 
as this in the generality of cases is of no 
further. use. Its removal is therefore 
beneficial, inasmuch asit provides not only 
for the free play of light and air among 
the new bearing wood, but allows it to be- 
come properly ripened. After this is done 
the young wood referred to should, as far 
as is necessary, be regulated and tied to 
the trellis, after which well wash the 
foliage, and if red spider as present 
syringe it with an insecticide or sulphur 
mixed with soft soap and water. For 
some time to come the trees should be 
washed daily, and every attention paid to 
the watering of the border. Trees which 
are of good age or have been in bearing for 
some considerable time may with benefit 
receive occasional supplies. of — liquid 
manure. Keep the house fully ventilated 
if the roof is a fixture. In old-fashioned 
houses the roof may be partly or wholly 
removed for the time being, or until the 
trees have shed their leaves. 

Fig house.—Trees in the early ~house 
now swelling off their second crop of fruit 
should receive every assistance in the way 
of feeding, renewing the mulchings to 
borders as often as is necessary, as_ the 
nutritive properties of the mulches soon 
become washed out. The foliage should 
be thoroughly syringed twice daily to 
keep down red ‘spider attacks, and_ the 
floors damped-at intervals in the daytime. 
Young growths should be regulated, dis- 
pensing with weak shoots, and pinching 
back the remainder to five or six leaves, 
unless there are open spaces to be clothed, 
in which case leave them intact when 
tying them back to the trellis. The house 
should be freely ventilated in the day- 
time, closing in the afternoon according 
to the exigencies of the case, whether 
‘necessary to hurry the crop or otherwise. 

Late Melons.—If an autumn supply of 
Melons is required,* seed should now be 
sown somewhat in excess of the number of 
plants required, singly an small pots, and 
raised in heat. AoW. 








MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Gooseberries and Currants.—In_ these 
gardens the bushes have been badly at- 
tacked by aphis and other insect pests, 
which have been very destructive amongst 
other fruit trees. Only by incessant war- 
fare can these pests be kept in check. 
Shorten back ihe shoots to five or six 
leaves, and thoroughly syringe the trees 
with Bentley’s Quassia extract compound, 
or some other approved insecticide. This 
shortening of the shoots will favour, an 
early maturation of the wood, especially 
on cordon-trained bushes; in addition, the 
fruits of this- season will be greatly im- 
proved thereby. 

Raspberries promise to be ‘a very good 
crop in these gardens, and copious supplies 
of water must be given, especially where 
they are growing on light and porous soils. 
Tf manure-water is available, this will be 
very beneficial. Tie in the young canes re- 
quired for cropping next season, and re- 
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move all weak and superfluous growths, in 
order to allow the others as much light 
The same remarks apply to 
The final thinning of 
All trees 
growing in well-drained borders should be 


as possible. 
the Loganberry. 
Apricots has been completed. 


given another thorough soaking of water. 


Continue to look over the trees frequently 
for maggots, which are unusually pre- 


valent this year, and other insects, such 
as woodlice, ants, ete., which should be 


trapped before the fruits commence to 


colour. Thin the fruits of Plums on walls 
if they have set.too thickly, and keep the 
roots well supplied with water. 


Pears should be thinned where neces- 


sary, but care should be taken not to thin 
them too freely if the Pear midge is in 
evidence. First pick off all deformed 
fruits from the trees, and collect those 
that fall to the ground and burn them. If 
persevered with, this treatment will lessen 
the pest. Early varieties of Apples on 
espahers, such as Mr. Gladstone, Beauty 
of Bath, and Irish Peach, have set thickly, 
and require to be thinned. — The general 
crop .of Apples is very disappointing, 
scarcely any having set on pyramid and 
orchard trees. American blight, which is 
now making its appearance, should be 
carefully watched, and the trees sprayed 
with Cooper’s No. 2 fluid, which I have 
found very effectual.. 

Brussels Sprouts.—A final planting will 
now be made of the later-raised plants, 
selecting a good piece of land for this 
crop. The hee should be frequently and 
thoroughly worked between the rows of 
the earlier plants. In poor soils the crop 
will be greatly benefited by slight applica- 
tions of a concentrated manure dusted 
over the roots in showery weather. Every 
opportunity should be taken to plant 
in their permanent quarters the various 
other kinds of Brassicas that will be re- 
quired for use next winter and spring. It 
is not necessary to reserve plots of ground 
for Winter Greens, as satisfactory results 
may be obtained by intercropping among 
such subjects as Peas and Beans, provided 
these have been afforded ample soom. 
Iixcept in entailing a little extra care in 
gathering the produce, these Greens do 
no harm to the other crops, and frequently 
during the hot’ weather the latter afford 
just sufficient shade to enable the green 
vegetables to start away freely. The 
majority of the Brassicas much better 
withstands severe weather when planted 
in firm ground, and by removing the first 
crop at the earliest opportunity and forking 
over the surface about 8 inches deep little 
further labour will need to be expended on 
them. Overcrowding must be guarded 
against, as plenty of room is necessary for 
the plants to make solid growth, which 
will enable them to stand severe weather. 


Onions I have raised under glass and 
planted out to produce large bulbs are 
now growing rapidly, but they require 
assistance during hot and dry weather in 
the way of thorough drenchings of water, 
both at the roots and overhead, giving 
dressings of fresh soot before the water is 
apphed. A careful watch should be kept 
for lany traces of mildew, and should the 
shghtest sign of it appear, remove all 
affected plants and burn them. Take im- 
mediate steps to prevent it spreading, 
which it does with alarming rapidity if 
ullowed to go unchecked. Seedlings that 
have been partly thinned may now be 
safely left at their proper distance. In 
the case of any badly affected with mag- 
gots, 1t will be wise to leave them at least 
vs thickly again as one would in the ordi- 
nary way. Keep the soil constantly 
stirred .between the rows, and dust otten 
with soot, wood ashes, and artificial 
manure in equal proportions. 

Shallots.—Those planted early have 
practically finished their growth. Imme- 
diately this has fallen down the bulbs will 
be lifted and placed to dry and ripen in a 
sunny position. In case of a long spell of 
vet weather, these are best rilecad in a pit 
x frame, if available, where they can be 
kept dry. 


Potatoes.—Complete the earthing-up of 


all late-planted crops as soon as possible, 
but first make sure that the surface of.the 
soil is thoroughly freed from weeds by flat 
hoeing it. 

Celery. Remove all side growths and 
split leaves from the early plants. Stir 
the surface soil frequently, and -water 
freely with occasional doses of liquid 
manure. Keep a sharp look-out for the 
Celery fly, and destroy the maggots whilst 
quite small by pressing them between the 
thumb and finger. Apply a good dusting 
of soot once.a week early in the morning 
or late in the evening. 

Cucumbers.—Plants in frames on gentle 
hotbeds will in most cases now: be in bear- 
ing, and the final addition of fresh soil to 
the roots must be given before growth be- 
comes more dense. A common mistake is 
allowing a thicket of growth to form be- 
fore using the knife. Wholesale thinning 
is then practised, resulting in a severe 
check in all ways. The best plan, and in the 
end the easiest, is to thin out frequently. 
Sun and-air then reach not only growt 
but roots also, and fruit of good size and 
quality is. freely produced. The old- 
fashioned plan of pegging down the 
growths is a good one, particularly until 
the plants have filled their allotted space, 
as roots are then emitted from all the 
joints, and the plants thereby strength- 
ened. It will be as well where the 
linings have sunk to build them up again, 
which will suffice for the rest of the season. 
Early and cautious airing, syringing with 
tepid water at 4 p.m., and covering the 
lights with mats on cold nights are also 
necessary. F. W. G. 
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Greenhouse Azaleas.—Those who wish 
to take cuttings will find this-the correct 
time at which to do so. These readily 
root under cloches in a shady part of the 
greenhouse. Fill the pots very firmly 
with a good peaty compost with a little 
sand, place a further half-inch of sand on 
the surface of each pot, select moderately 
ripe tips, 2 inches or 8 inches in length, 
and dibble them in firmly. Afterwards 
place the pots under the bell-glasses, and 
see to it that watering is intelligently 
done. Heaths, and, indeed, the majority 
of hard-wooded plants, may be increased 
in a similar way. 

Primula obconica,—Seeds may now be 
sown for autumn and winter blooming. 
There is now a fairly wide range of colour 
in. this family, and a fine batch in a 
neighbouring garden during the past 
spring has gone far toward removing a 
prejudice which I entertained in respect 
of the white form. There still remains, 
unfortunately, the danger of contracting 
skin eruptions from this plant, and those 
susceptible ought to be wary. 

Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias, sown 
now, will be useful next. February _or 
round about that time, and batches of 
these may with advantage be grown to 
take the place of bulbs. After all, the 
varied colours of these plants when in 
bloom are decidedly more attractive than 
those of Narcissi or even Tulips, and they 
are equally easily handled, while their 
period of effectiveness is certainly not less 
than that of bulbs. 

Nerines.—These may now be placed at 
the foot of a south wall or upon a hard 
walk where they will be fully exposed to 
the sun. If these bulbs are not thoroughly 
matured in this way the yield of bloom is 
not only sparse but irregular, 

Seedling Hippeastrums.—Good fortune 
has attended the sowing of Hi peastrum 
seeds which have been stored for two or 
three years. Every seed, apparently, has 
germinated, and a proportion has been 
ped off Pe Re 4 fibre in a mode- 
rately warm and moist propagatin it. 
The seeds were collected fa vagnhar, and 
it 1s Just possible that something novel 
may result. 

Peaches.—It is a safe rule to keep the 
growths as thin as is consistent with a 
sufficiency of fruiting wood for the ensu- 


ing seasom, Such shoots should by this 
time have been neatly tied in, and super- 
fluous wood disposed of. Expose the 
fruits from the beginning, in order to get 
a good colour. Pale Peaches, such as 
Noblesse, for example, are by no means. 
lacking in flavour; but it is idle to deny 
that there is a prejudice against them in 
favour of highly coloured fruits. Even 
Noblesse, if well exposed, will show a 
tinge of pink; but, of course, a Peach 
which is naturally rosy ought to. take-on a 
high colour. Where borders are known 
to be sufficiently drained, it is not easy 
to over-water. As a. matter of fact, the 
danger lies at this season in the other 
direction. | Watering is often not suffi- 
ciently attended to, and spider and aphis 
gain a footing. ' Continue to syringe and 
to damp down round about 4 p.m., and 


on warm nights a little air may be left 


along the apex of the house. 

Young Vines.—In all probability there 
will not be many young Vines planted 
during the present season, but where such 
work is contemplated this is the correct 
time to undertake it. Borders, of course, 
need not (and should not) all be made at 
one time.~ Four feet or 5 feet--of which 
a portion should be outside—are  suffi- 
cient for a start. For very early, or for 
very late, work, it is better that the bor- 
der be entirely under cover; but in such 
cases abundance of water and a liberal 
amount of stimulant, either animal or 
chemical, is, needful if the best results are 
to be obtained. Careful watering is very 
essential in the case of newly planted 
rods. ee 
Gooseberry caterpillar.—tIn this district. 
there is a plague of Gooseberry cater- 
pillar. In these gardens, owing to the 
free use of soot when the buds were newly 
expanded, and-a supplementary dressing 
after setting was finished, there are few 
traces of this pest. The ease of applica- 
tion and cheapness of the soot remedy 
seem to prejudice the worst sufferers 
against its use, but it is highly effectual, 
and free from the danger which attaches 
to the use of Hellebore or proprietary 
washes. It does not seem to be generally 
known that the sawfly has two periods of 
activity—the second early in September. 
By that time the crop is usually picked, 
and the bushes are left to their own de- 
vices. This is wrong. They should be -ex- 
amined at that time, and if the larve are 
observed, let the bushes be smothered 
with soot. — ; 

Pilums.—There has been an exception- 
ally free set upon the walls, and a little 
thinning has already been done, chiefly 
as yet in the case of Washington and 
Kirke’s Plums. It is a mistake to delay 
thinning, and when any tree, no matter 
what the variety, is allowed to ripen too 
heavy a crop the flavour is poor and in- 
sipid. I have frequently noticed, in the 
case of Victoria especially, that when the 
trees were heavily cropped the fruits were 
not only small individually, but lacked 
flavour in a marked dégree—that, to my — 


-mind, being akin to the ‘‘sleepiness” of - 


Pears, so far as taste went. Aphis is‘ 
hable to attack the tips of Plum shoots at 
this time. When it is noticed, the engine © 
or syringe, briskly and regularly used, 
will effect a clearance. 
Strawberries.—Where planted on light 

soil, should the present dry weather con- 
tinue, watering will be necessary. It-is 
well to bear in mind that not only do 
young plants ripen their fruits earlier 
than old ones, bat the fruits are indi- 
vidually finer. Keeping this in view, 
should any beds or portions of beds be 
due for renewal in autumn, a beginning 
ought to be made with the selection of 


runners. Some layer these on the parent 


plants, but I prefer to take them off and ~ 
ive them a start in beds in a row of cold- 
rames in a somewhat shaded place, and 
in which Brassicas for present planting 
have found room. When planting time 
comes, these runners can be li with 
excellent balls at any convenient season. 
Sublateral growth on Vines.—The man- 
agement of Vines is at this time largely a 
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matter of detail, and those who have 
studied their requirements well know 


exactly when and what to do-in the case’ 


of sublateral growth. In Grapes, such as 
Madresfield Court, which are liable to 
crack, it may prove to be good policy to 
permit. a httle more extension than is 
allowed to Hamburghs. ‘In all. cases 
there ought to be plenty of foliage, but 


ample room must be allowed for the 
proper development of every leaf. Dry- 
ness at the root must be avoided. This, 


equally with superfluous moisture, may 
~eause cracking, or, indeed; shanking. 
Clean and healthy foliage is a great asset 
in Grape cultivation. 

Vegetable garden. The Climbing 
French Bean-is good for present: sowing, 
and Searlet Runners should not-be neg- 
lected. Another line may be sown for 
~ succession, and for present sowing the 
white-seeded form may be recommended. 
A few Leeks may be got out, but it is 
better to defer planting in bulk till the 
end of the month. Parsley from a June 
sowing is always dependable. The _bril- 
liant weather which is being experienced 
at present gives a good opportunity for 
weed-killing, and the scuffle hoe has been 
kept going throughout the week. 

Fes W. McGurroc. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JUNE 18th, 1918. 
It was not surprising that, after a lapse 
of three weeks—a most unlooked-for oc- 
eurrenece at a time of so much flower 
beauty in the garden—the meeting held on 
this date. should be of unusual fullness, 
interest, and variety. Hardy plants were 
in great force, the best herbaceous plants 
strongly in evidence in many directions. 
Most conspicuous, however, were the 
-Ponies, Delphiniums, and Spanish Irises. 
Sweet Peas were in perfection; as well 
shown as grown. Border Carnations, too, 
were very fine. Orchids were well shown, 
and among them some noteworthy novel- 
_ ties. Several new plants gained recogni- 
tion. 4 eo 
HARDY PLANTS. 

Of these,. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Limited, 
Wisbech, had a great wealth, the firm 
showing only the cream of each group. 
For example, in Ponies, Philomele, 
_ Albert Crousse, Marguerite Gerard, Marie 
Lemoine, La Perle, and Mons. Charles 
~Leveque would make an indispensable set, 
though Mystie (purplish), with its great 
centre of golden petaloids, is also grand. 
Spanish Irises, Gold Cup, W. T. Ware 
(lemon and soft canary), L’ Innocence 
(white), and Unique (flushed blue stan- 
dards and white falls) were very fine. 
Delphiniums, too, were well 
Messrs. Kelway and Son had a big gather- 
ing of Delphiniums, some of the best of 
them, by which we mean those that catch 
the eye at every turn, being such as 
General Plumer (intense deep blue, single, 
with uneommonly large flowers easily dis- 
posed on a lax pyramidal spike), Hileen 
Kelway (matve), Lt. Warncliffe (deep 
blue, white eye, single-flowered, of con- 
spicuous beauty), James Kelway (sky- 


blue, white eye), and Kelway’s Premier (a | 


handsome single-flowered sort of azure- 
blue tone). Mr. F. Gifford showed vases 
of the new garden Pink, Glory, flowers 
-rose coloured with base of crimson. 
Effective and free, its rigid foot-long 
stems render it less liable to the ills 
resulting from  pelting rains. Good 

garden Pinks, too, were shown by Mr. 
' G. W. Miller; none more effective, fra- 
grant, or ornamental than the fringed 
variety, Gladys Cranfield, a pink-coloured 
sort yith maroon centre. Spanish Iris 
King of Yellows, Delphinium King of Del- 
~ phiniums (intense bhie, white centre), and 
D. Belladonna gigantcum were excellent. 


| we know of its shade. 
-Brotherston, a fancy, is purplish-crimson 


shown. 
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Jrigeron B. Ladhams (pink) is a 2 feet | also travels well. Laxton’s International 


high plant. of good garden ornament and 
useful for eutting. 


SWEET PBHAS. . 

Twelve of the best standard varieties of 
these popular flowers from Dobbie and 
Co., Edinburgh,” constituted -an object 
lesson in the selection of the fittest and 
most distinct. The varieties were IHumi- 
nator, Adelaide (maroon and _ purple), 
Duplex (pale pink), Dobbie’s Searlet, Old 
Rose, Warrior (maroofi), Constance Hin- 
ton- (white), Dobbie’s Orange, Orchid 
(mauve), Jean Ireland - (cream, pink 
bordered), Elfrida Pearson (pink), and 
Mrs. T. Jones (heliotrope). A great 
bouquet of each formed by a hundred or 
more sprays in a vase, while affording a 
lavish display, testified to both merit and 
distinctness. Novelties from the same 
source, each gaining an Award of Merit, 
were Ivorine (cream with palest buff 
standards), Mrs. Hitchcock (pale pink and 
cream, ever a popular combination in these 
flowers), and Dobbie’s Maroon, which is of 
dark brown colour. 


BORDER CARNATIONS. 

These, from Mr. Douglas, were particu- 
larly good. The best and most distinct, 
we thought, was Dora, an apricot-coloured 
self much deeper in tone than any other 
Mrs. Andrew 


freckled with white. The indispensable 
bufft-coloured EH. Shiffner, Linkman (yellow 
ground fancy), and Bookham White were 


others of merit. Seedling rockwork 
Pinks, varied and beautiful, were also 
shown. — 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Only one exhibit of these—that from Mr. 
Charles Turner, Slough, of a series of 
Mock Oranges (Philadelphus)—calls for 
notice. Taking them in order of merit we 
place Norma well at the head of the single 
whites, unequalled for purity or freedom, 
with Virginal, a double, in like place. 
Nothing can surpass the exceeding beauty 
or high ornament of these two. Below 
these, such as Boule d’Argent (double), 
Avalanche, Lemoinei (small-flowered, 
though very free), and purpureo-macula- 
tus naturally fall, though all are meritori- 
ous and afford a goodly variety, a thing 
ever to be desired. 


ROSES. - 

These were not well shown, and probably 
the long spell of drought has been against 
them. Romeo, said to be a Wichuraiana 
hybrid Rambler, is a new scarlet. We 
may see it better later. It was from Mr. 
Haslea. Star of Persia, a hybrid of R. 
lutea, from Rev, J. H. Pemberton, is of 
rich yellow and semi-double. We shall 
look for this again. Such eolour richness 
in a profuse flowering variety would be 
glorious in the garden. It is said to 
possess a perfume blend of the Tea Rose 
and Rosa lutea. Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Son contributed the single pink-flowered 
Cupid, Una (very fine semi-double white), 
Lemon Pillar, Moysei, and the apricot- 
coloured Crepuscule. 

FRUIT. 

One exhibit of Strawberries, nine trays 
in all, each tray of a different variety, re- 
presented all the fruit shown at this meet- 
ing. It came from Messrs. Laxton 
Brothers, and, needless to say, high-class 
throughout. As a good variety for home 
cultivation and use, Laxton’s Bountiful, a 
shapely fruit of good scarlet colour, was 
strongly recommended. Laxtonian (dark 
red, maincrop) is said to surpass Sir 
Joseph Paxton for firmness and flavour. 
The Duke, with shapely scarlet fruits, is 
earlier than Royal Sovereign and travels 
well. The Admiral, of extra good flavour, 


- 


} across Perthshire with deadly effect. 


is a large red maincrop sort. 
ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown secured 
first-class certificates for their novelties 
Miltonia Lady Veitch (M. Vexillaria 
G. W..Owen x M: Jules Hye de Croom) 
and Odontoglossum Promereus xanthotes 
(a remarkable white and yellow form), 
Odontoglossum Armstrongi (white with 
puce to heliotrope blotches) gained a pre- 
liminary card of commendation. The new 
hybrid Disa Italia, from Messrs. Flory 
and Black, gained an Award of Merit. 
Anguloa Clowesi, with golden, almost 
orange-yellow, goblet-like cups, from 
Messrs, Charlesworth, stood out well from 
the rest. Such colouring is not common 
among Orchids. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals will be found in our advertisement 
pages, 


Se re! 


BEES. 
IN THE WAKE OF THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT DISHASE. 


I po not often travel very far from home, 
but whenever I go away it is my practice 
to make enquiries after my friends the 
bees. In June it was my good fortune to 
b2 able to take in Scotland a short respite 
from professional duties. In Hdinburgh 
and the small area of its neighbourhood 
which I traversed not the sight or a sound 
of a bee did I enjoy, to my great disap- 
pointment. The reverse was the case at 
Crieff, where, though I saw a few bees, 
most that I heard was of the ravages of 
the scourge which appears to have swept 
The 
sight of a couple of hives in a cottager’s 
garden was sufficient to embolden me to 
tap at the door of the cottage. The 
fraternal feeling I have always found to 
exist between beekeepers of any station in 
life very speedily removed all suspicion in 
the mind of the cottager towards the in- 
truder, and talk became vigorous. Alas! 
the Isle of Wight disease! He had kept 
bees in a small way, but two years ago 
they succumbed to the fell enemy. My 
friend referred me to another Crieff in- 
habitant, however, who, he said, had had 
longer experience and who had kept bees 
on a larger’ seale. With little delay I 
tracked this second brother beekeeper 
down, who, on my 4nforming him that [ 
kept bees, gave me an open-armed wel- 
come into his humble first-floor tenement. 
Yes, he had kept bees all his life and his 
father before him. I longed for a photo- 
grapher to ‘‘ snap’? a picture of the two of 
us chattering, fourteen to the dozen, side 
by side, my friend with his bared and 
folded muscular arms having drawn closer 
up to me as the talk proceeded. His 
apiary of fourteen hives disappeared in 
1915, though the disease made its appear- 
ance in Crieff in 1918. His thoughtful ac- 
count of the progress of the disease’s ad- 
vance in Perthshire was interesting. A 
swarm of bees had been imported from 
England in 1915* to Blair Atholl on the 
River Garry. It was clearly infected, for 
the disease promptly disclosed itself. It 
followed the course of that river and on 
down the valley of the River Tummel, 
next appearing at Pitlochry. Soon it 
spread to Blairgowrie and Perth. . From 
here it took an abrupt turn westwards to 
the villages of Methven and Fowlis Wester 
and thence to Crieff, clearing out, on the 
way, an apiary of about twenty hives at 
Milton. My friend’s apiary of fourteen 
hives, aJl worked in the cleanest, most in- 
telligent, and up-to-date manner possible, 
went under in three weeks. 

Perthshire, I gathered, is almost bereft 
of bees, a condition which is proving a sad 
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loss to the country, for this county’s honey 
output was large. Almost all beekeepers 
in Crieff and neighbourhood used to enjoy 
a double harvest—first of flower honey, 
then of Heather honey. At the end of July 
there was a general transportation by 
road of hives to Newton Bridge in Glen 
Almond for the Heather honey harvest: 
Everyone, secured his fill and returned 
home at the close of September well satis- 
fied. With very few exceptions. both 
flower honey and Heather honey ,was 
secured in sections and worked on the 
“ starter’? method, thus both kinds were 
obtained in the most agreeable form for 
the table. 


Although we beekeepers further south 


consider the shallow frame method the 
more profitable, yet in this part of Scot- 
land it was-clear that very large quanti- 
ties were marketed in sections. It meant, 
of course, that a larger number of hives 
had to be kept, but the working for sec- 
tions required only a minimum of time and 
expense, because the honey was simply re- 
moved from the hive to the retailer direct, 
and there was no need of either extractor 
or honey press.. Indeed, so far as I could 
ascertain, “‘run’’ honey 
unknown in this part of Scotland. 

I have now removed to the Oban district, 
which seems to be little affected by the 
disease. Of the bee industry here I shall 
hope to write next week, as well as of one 
or two points in Seottish beekeeping, addi- 
tional to those ‘already mentioned. — I 
should welcome correspondence from 
readers in Scotland, correcting (if need be) 
or amplifying any statements I have made 
concerning this industry in North Britain. 

Every preparation should now be com- 
pleted for removing and dealing with sur- 
plus honey from hives, seeing that the 
extractor is in good order, super-clearers 


clean and their. springs free, sieves flaw-. 


less, jars ready, and, above all, plenty of 
space cleared in which to work—indoors, 
of course. Should the weather at the end 
of July become cold, remove supers at 
once, because the bees will proceed to take 


honey down from them into the brood 
chamber if they are prevented from 
foraging, 1 hed BY ie 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Limnanthes Dougiasi and -bees.—The 
note by “‘ P. T.’’ on Limnanthes Douglasi, 
in your issue of May 25th, was of great 
interest to beekeepers, particularly so at 

“the present time. This annual has Jong 
been recognised as one of the most prolific 
nectar-producing plants, and therefore, in 
those beekeeping manuals which include 
lists of flowers, etc., most suitable for 
bees, we are strongly advised to introduce 
this plant. Probably, however, not many 
of us knew that it originally came from 
California. At the present time- this is 
especially worthy of notice, from the fact 
of the recent arrival in England of quanti- 
ties of Californian honey. It arrives in 
granulated form, packed in tin boxes, the 
individual blocks weighing about 64 Ibs. 
each. The retail price has been 2s. 6d. a 
lb., and the fruiterer in whose shop I first 
saw it told me the sale was a fairly ready 
one. Speaking for myself, I did not con- 
sider the flayour as good as that of honey 
of the British Isles, and I honestly tried 
to judge it dispassionately. It would be 
interesting to know to what extent, if any, 
Limnanthes Douglasi is encouraged in 
California for honey purposes. ‘* P. .T.’’ 
justly speaks of its undoubted beauty, free 
growth, and easy cultivation. May I add 
to these attractions its usefulness in pro- 
viding the bee with an: almost unique 
abundance -of nectar for honey-making ?— 
BO 4H. 





was pretty well, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Tacsonia ‘not blooming (A: «D. M. \o — 
The wood has. become too crowded, and 
should be well thinned out, cutting away 
all weakly shoots and the strong branches 
to about one-third their, length... Hach 
growing shoot should at least be 6 inches 
distant from its neighbour, so that it may 


acquire: substance. ‘Any superfluous 
shoots which may be found to encroach 
upon’ the ‘allotted space should be 


promptly suppressed. Give plenty of air 
and abundance of water when growing. 


b 
- MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hair worms (In Doubt). he specimens 
you send ‘are hair worms, belonging to 
the genus Mermis. These worms may 
often be found on plants-after-rain, and 
sometimes in great numbers. They pass 


the greater part of their mature existence - 


in the soil.’ The life history of these 
worms: is; but-imperfectly understood, but 
it is, certain that they pass-a portion of 
their, early life as internal parasites of in- 
sects. “They are quite harmless to 
plants. * 


Cuckoo spit: (4. 7’aylor).—Hand-picking 
is perhaps the easiest way to get rid of 
this. Another good plan is to expose to 
the sun and air, by the aid of a smal 
brush, the insect which you will find inside 
the frothy mass. Syringing with Tobacco 
liquid also answers well. To one gallon 
of water add one tablespoonful of nicotine. 
With this thoroughly mix an ounce of soft 
soap, Apply the mixture lukewarm, and 
wash it off about an hour afterwar ds with 
clean water. We donot reply by post, as 
the answers to queries are given to benefit 
our readers in general. 


SHORT RI REPLIES. 


John Spark. wth Apple in Orchard 
and Garden;’’ by E. Hobday, not J. 
Groom, 
post for 7d. S.—Kindly say what 
Gentians you rakes to. Do you mean 
such as the Gentianella (G. acaulis) and 
G. verna? 


Names of plants.—J/. 
trum aquilegiwfolium. H,—1, Saxi- 
fraga —granulata — fl.-pl.; “9. Veronica 
spicata ; 3, The Master ort (Astrantia 
major) ; A, Lilium  umbellatum. 
M.. Rk. S.—1,,:Centranthus ruber; 2, 
Lychnis dioica “fl. -pl.; 3, Tradescantia yir- 
ginica; 4, Campanula erandis. 
1, Bscallonia macrantha ; 2, Escallonia 
Philippiana; 3, Helianthemum vulgare ; 
4, The White Beam (Pyrus Aria). 
M. R&R. H.—1, The Jerusalem 
(Phlomis fruticosa) ; 2, Spirwea canescens ; 
3, Epilobium angustifolium. ee Bee 
Limnanthes Douglasi ; 2, the Cheddar 
Pink, (Dianthus ciesius). HST. 
1, Philadelphus coronarius ; 2, Weigela Eva 
Rathke ; 3, We igela. candida ; 4) ~Kalmia 
myrtifolia. — The Foam- 
flower; 2, Section Andrewsi;- 8, The 
Manna Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) ; 4, Ber- 
beris Darwini. Ss dhe The Mexican 
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Orange-flower (Choisya ternata). GG 
Baker Creswell. 1), ;- The Manna’ Ash 
(Fraxinus Ornus); 2 ; Melittis ~ Meliso- 


phyllum ‘album, 


Wood ashes to save soap.—TI will feel 
obliged if you ean let me know about an 
article on soap-making. It says a can of 
lye to the other ingredients, but does not 
say what quantity the can holds.—Mrs. 
ALFRED WEST. 


A warning to the bee.—The following 
appears in the issue of Punch June 12th, 
19182 — 

A Wellington grocer was fined £5 
for selling honey. which was not 
plainly marked with the net weight 
and the manufacturer’s name. —The 
New. Zealander. 


can ‘be had from ‘this office by’ 
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PELMANISM. 


‘THE LITTLE GREY BOOKS.” 








No. books -have achieved greater beens 
during the war than “the little grey books,’ 
they are affectionately called. 

Soldiers pore over them in the trenches; 
sailors con them in their brief intervals of 
leisure in the Grand Fleet; business men and | 
women consult them at every possible oppor- 
tunity ; lawyers, doctors, and students declare 
them to be an ever- ready source of help, ~ 
stimulation, and encouragement. 

In fact, everybody is studying these wonder= 
ful “little grey books,” in which the principles 
of Pelmanism are so interestingly explained ; 
‘“‘Pelmanism "—that extraordinary new force 
in modern life—the “cardinal factor of de Gio 
to quote TRUTH’S telling phrase. 

If you do not know the “‘little grey books,” 
if you are not a Pelmanist, you should-hasten 
to make up for lost time. “ Nobody who has 
not studied these books,” says an -ardeént ‘Pel- 
manist, ‘“can conceive the immeasurable bene- 
fits resulting from them.” , 

“A single one of them would be cheap tome 
at a hundred pounds,” declares\a_ solicitor. 
“As a direct consequence of them I gained a 
step in promotion,” writes a Lieut.-General. 

A General writes from France’: ‘The im- 
portance of the Pelman Course can hardly be 
exaggerated. I agreeit should be nationalised.” 

Many clerks, shop assistants, and salesmen 
tell how they doubled and trebled their incomes 
as the result of a few. weeks’ study of the 
Pelman Course. Tradesmen tell of ‘record 
turnover,” and 100 per cent. and 200 per cent. 
increase in profits. The latest batch of reports 
from Pelman students (including men ;and 
women’ of all occupations in life) show. that 
less than one per cent.—not one in a hundred 
—failed to gain substantial advantages from the 
Pelman Course. 

TRUTH has lately made anotherreport upon 
the progress of Pelmanism amongst various 
classes, and.confesses it would be impossible to 
name a business, profession, or vocation in 
which there were not-hundreds of Pelman 
students. 

Navy and Army officers are very eed on > 
Pelman”; 99 Admirals and Generals, as well 
as over. 30,000 other. officers and men, are 
studying the course. A> large. number of 
readers of the leading journals have taken it, 
and have already profited by it in‘income and. 
position. 

The Directors of the Institute have arranged - 
a substantial reduction in the fee, to enable 
the readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to 


secure the complete course for one- third Jess | - 


than the usual fee. 

To get the benefit of this liberal offer aah 
cation should be made at once by postcard to 
the address b@ow. 


IMMEDIATE BENEFIT. 

“Benefit,” says ““TRUTH,” “is derived 
from the very first, and this is the general ex- 
perience of the vast majority of the students. 
Almost before they are aware of it, the brain 
is being set methodically to work on the lines 
which will bring out its full capacity.” 


OVER 250,000 MEN AND WOMEN. — 

The Pelman Course has already been fol- 
lowed by over 250,000 men and women. It is- 
directed through the post, and is simple to 
follow. It takes up very little time. It 
involves no hard study. It can be practised 
anywhere—in the trenches, in the office, in the 
train, in spare minutes during the day. And 
yet in quite a short time it has the effect of, 
developing the mind, just as physical exercise 
develops the muscles, of increasing your ‘per-~ 
sonal efficiency, and thus doubling : your all- 
round capacity and income-earning power. 

A full description of the Pelman Course, 
with a. complete synopsis of the lessons, is 
given in ‘Mind and Memory,” a free copy of 
which (together with “TRUTH’S” special . 
supplement on “‘ Pelmanism”) will be sent 
post free to all readers of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED who send a postcard “to the Pelman_ 
Institute, 338, Pelman House, Bloomsbury 

London, W.C. 1. Seek 
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NOTES FROM NEWBURY. 


I HAVE been interested in the correspond- 
ence about the non-flowering of Gentia- 
nella, I have had plants from two 
sources, tried them on dry banks and in 
boggy places, peaty soil, and limestone 
moraine. They seem to live almost any- 
where, but I hardly ever’ get a blossom, 
which is a pity, as I am very fond of the 
“Gramophone flower,’’ as a friend calls 
the big blue bells. The vagaries-of plants 
are endless. Some years ago I planted 
two good pieces of Androsace. Chumbyi 
side by side on the aforesaid moraine. 
They were slow in becoming established, 
and the bad winter of two years ago killed 
one entirely. To the other it acted as a 
tonie, as it threw out runners in all 
directions, flowered well, and is now a 
good-sized clump. I detached a small 
piece about a month ago, stuck if in a 
small pot of sand, put a piece of glass 
over the top, and placed it in full sun in 
a cold-house, watering it copiously. It 
seems to enjoy this treatment, which, fol- 
lowing a hint given me by Sir F. Crisp’s 
gardener, I have tried successfully for 
propagating various alpine plants. So 
far, however, I have not been able to root 
Aubrietias from cuttings, though I have 
raised some good ones from seed. Can 
you tell me why my 

PERNETTYA MUCRONATA bushes will not 
set fruit? They are healthy, and flower 
well every year. I wonder if any of your 
readers who find a difficulty in growing 

Harpy: AZALEAS would: care to try the 
following plan? The soil here is what is 
known as ‘‘clay with flints,’’ or ‘‘ red 
land ” over chalk, and therefore not suit- 
able for lime-haters. I have a long, low 
mound in the rock garden, and in this I 
sunk old carbide drums, making no drain- 
age holes, as we suffer from drought. 
These I filled with peat and leaf soil, and 
planted an Azalea in each. They do not 
grow large, but flower nicely every year. 
Round the northern and western foot of 


the mound is a fringe of Hrica carnea’ 


hybrida, with a few bushes of the taller 
FH. ec» type. These with Crocus Imperati 
and ©. Tomassinianus are very pretty 
early in the year. Then come thriving 
clumps of Narcissus Poetaz Hlvira, which 
increases well. The Azaleas give the next 
display, followed by a double red Helian- 
themum, which struggles over the dark- 
green Heath, and is very brilliant now. 
It is cut back after flowering, and the 
two plants live happily together. An old- 
fashioned hardy Fuchsia. comes later. 
The mound is crowned with a tall. blue 
Mertensia-looking plant that was given to 
me without a name—a lovely thing in 
May and early June—and a_ white- 
flowered shrub, Ozothamnus rosmarini- 
_folius, I think. Lavender, and other 
silvery-leaved things keep the tall Mer- 
tensias in place. Primula denticulata, 
P. Cockburniana, Blue Primroses, Hepa- 
ticas, ete., are happy in a bay, to the north 
of the mound, and a bush of Hydrangea 
paniculata and an old-fashioned pinkish 
Michaelmas Daisy of Aster ericoides type 
and the red autumn foliage of the Azaleas 
give a nice effect quite into the late 
autumn. Stones are scarce here, and 
labour was never too plentiful, even in 
pre-war days, and this method of 
arrangement I find to be very economical 
of both. For nine months of the year 
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there are flowers on this mound, and for 
the other three the contrast of dark and 
silvery foliage and the warm tones of the 
few stones that show are still pleasant to 
the eye. Much, however, depends on the 
formation of the ground and the setting 
of the stones. A mound should suit its 
background and surroundings both in 
shape and proportion, or the effect will 
never be right, however well it may be 
planted. I wonder if any of your readers 
could give me any hints as to the treat- 
ment of the so-called 

CLIMBING HYDRANGEA? Mine does not 
climb, and flowers but shyly. Does it 
like sun or shade, a moist place or a dry, 
or is it, perchance, ohe of those tiresome 
plants that sulk ‘for years after having 
been moved? C. M. A. PEAKE. 


Westbrook, Newbury. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Aubrietia Fire King. 
Purple Rock Cress surpasses this in 
brilliant colouring, and, given a sunny 
position in the rock garden where a deep 
root-run of loam and old mortar exists for 
the roots, it soon forms a rich mass of 
colour. In cool places on level ground it 
is effective, particularly so where deep soil 
exists. In shallow or poorly cultivated 
soils much of the colour effect is lost, while 
the succession of flowers is also shortened. 


Hypericum patulum in bloom. — Both 
the type and H. patulum Henryi have 
been in flower here since June 18th, and 
the bushes promise a long succession of 
their beautiful blossoms. , This is, nearly 
three months in advance of the usual 
flowering period, these shrubs generally 
being among the last to bloom in autumn. 
Another plant which is some weeks ahéad 
of its time is Verbena venosa, which began 
to show its charming purple early in June. 
—N. WALES. ; 


Helianthemum Fireball.—Doubtless the 
exceptional colour of the flowers of this 
suggested the varietal name, a patch of it 
in full sunlight with hundreds of its deep- 
est orange-scarlet flowers expanded being 
something to remember. Wondrously 
effective and free-flowering, the best of 
these Sun Roses are of great value in 





No variety of the 


exposed positions on rockwork or in the 


rock wall, where there is a fair amount of 
soil and mortar rubble available. for the 
roots to penetrate into. 


Petentilla nitida alba. — Many look 
askance at the Cinquefoils, pantly because 
some of the perennial kinds have a trick 
of getting out of bounds, and partly be- 
cause some of the poorer sorts are singu- 
larly ineffective unless in large, and there- 
fore unkempt, masses. A good word must 
be said for the bushy varieties, and one 
of these is the above. Of a good habit 
and of useful colour, P. nitida alba is an 
acquisition, and, apart from its value in 
the border, I intend to give it a trial in 
5-inch pots for cool greenhouse work.— 
KIRK. 


Rose Noella Nabonnand. — A_ noble 
Rose, lately described in our columns. 
Large, fine in colour, and a vigorous 
climber. _ Worth all the Ramblers put 
together.—From Mr. Sydney Spalding. 
'——. Referring to ‘‘ W.’s’’ note on Rose 
Cramoisie, I must honour in the spirit 


the man who raised Noella Nabonnand. 
For many years I have seen her flinging 
great masses of large, velvety crimson 
Roses over a high arch. Lately, in charac- 
teristic exuberance, she has’ embraced a 
prickly neighbour in the shape of a large 
Holly tree. It is in every way a hand- 
somer Rose than Cramoisie, and blooms 
for a longer period. I cannot claim that 
my plant is on its own roots, for occa- 
sionally Briars come up, but they are 
easily dealt with, and have in no way 
diminished the splendour of this wonder- 
ful Rose. Its roots are among Ferns, and 
the soil is poor, but I fancy the roots 
have penetrated the gravel path, and thus 
get warmth and rain. A large specimen 
of Clematis is now entwined in this Rose, 
which, if not an ‘‘ amazing marriage,”’ is 
certainly a happy one.—SypNnry SPALDING. 

Blue native. Windflowers.—Our Wood 
Windflower varies in. some _ soils; in 
others, as in the district where I write, 
one poor form is in every wood. Mr. 
Salmon is wrong in supposing that all 
blue forms are ccrulea. I once went 
into Wales, under the guidance of Mr. 
Webster, to see a blue form there smaller 
than A. Robinsoni, which came. origin- 
ally from an Irish wood, where the plant 
varies much on free, «gritty soil. There 
are certainly different. blue forms, and, 
though it may be convenient from a 
botanist’s point of view to group them all 
under the name coerulea, they may well be 
separated from a garden point of view. 
To assume that a variety found in Norway 
is the same as Robinsoni because it is 
blue is a mistake—I mean without trial. 
Allen’s variety I find later than others, 
and with a dufl outside colour. Doubtless 
there are others in the wide range of 
the plants in the Northern world, and 
there are several in cultivation.—W., 
Susser. 

Rose pruning.—Mr. Spalding’s com- 
ments upon my note—in the issue of 
June 22nd—emphasise my remarks. As 
he says, the correct way to prune Roses 
is to cut out all weak and injured wood, 
and to prune the remainder back to well- 
ripened. wood—a different thing from cut- 
ting over everything to a uniform height. 
The further back the hard wood is cut, 
the weaker are the dormant basal eyes, 
and herein lies the danger. It is well 
known that the eyes of the Brier, upon 
which nearly all H. Tea Roses are 
grafted, are much more readily excited 
than those of the Rose grafted or budded 
upon it. Let a strong bud break in ad- 
vance of the bud of the severely pruned 
Rose, and, I ask, what chance has the 
latter? I am convinced that this uniform 
stumping is responsible not only for the 
pest of Brier growths, but for the death 
of many good Roses, especially those of 
poor growth. Rose-pruning is to many 
a fetish, but it is merely, in reality, a 
matter of observation, plus common 
sense..—A ScorrisH GARDENER, 


The weather in June.—Throughout 
May the weather in this district was well- 
nigh perfect, warm sunshine being diver- 
sified by sufficient moisture, while the 
nights were warm and dewy. June has 
given us a rude awakening. Allmost from 
the first of the month the weather was 
chilly and the skies overcast. These con- 
ditions culminated, on the 16th, in a very 
severe thunderstorm. lLightning was 
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strong and vivid, while a tropical down- 
pour of rain accompanied the storm. The 
temperature fell alarmingly, and one of 
the most damaging showers of hail of 
which I have any note did much mischief. 
The Grass lay white under a depth of 
2 inches of very large hailstones, and it 
was quite a considerable time before 
these melted. To-day (17th), on looking 
round, a good deal of damage is visible, 
and the garden and its environs are an 
untidy mess with blown-down foliage and 
twigs. The stout leaves of Onions, Bras- 
sicas, and hardy plants are pitted as if 
with half-spent snipe-shot, and fruit 
erops—especially Strawberries in bloom— 
have inevitably suffered severely.—W. 
MoG., Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


The Royal Fern in the West.—I must 
write you a line to tell you that I took an 
afternoon off the other day, and went for 
a walk up a small stream near here. To 
my great delight, I found Osmunda re- 
galis growing in masses on the banks. 
Some of the clumps were 10 feet through, 
I should think, and were a wonderful 
sight, growing right on the bank, with 
their feet in the stream and in partial 
shade. J -have never seen it growing 
really wild before. I shall try and save 
some seed, and make an effort to natu- 
ralise it at Hillbrook.—Mauricr YORKE, 
Milford Haven. 

[Such effects from the Royal Fern were 
to be seen in the home counties before the 
London plant hawkers cleared the Ferns. 
Dr. Wallis tells me cattle used to take 
shelter in masses of the Fern in Ashdown 
Forest, where it is now eatinct. Mea- 
sures to preserve it are worth taking in 
districts where it is still plentiful. It 
might even be re-established from seed 
in localities cleared of the Fern, and it 
should be possible to prevent its sale in 
markets by local laws. To see this stately 
Fern in woodland shade near springs is a 
rare pleasure.—ED.] 


Dianthus alpinus.—If one were asked 
to name the Alpine Pink most amenable 
to general cultivation, and also capable 
of the finest display, the choice would 
undoubtedly fall upon this one, of which 
a colony, brilliant the other day with 
probably two hundred expanded flowers, 
was among the choicer things in the rock 
garden at Kew. There was, too, a greater 
variety than usual among the plants; 
probably also some little evidence of 
hybridity. Some, indeed, approximated 
to D. eallizonus; others, minus the more 
circular form of the Alpine Pink, had 
much-fringed petals, and there was not a 
little colour variation to boot. Hence, 
from a variety of standpoints, the colony 
referred to was of more than ordinary 
interest, showing how such mountain 
treasures should be displayed. The rich 
mass of, colour—brilliant rose for the 
most part—afforded proof of its effective- 
ness. Not above 8 inches or 4 inches 
high, the individual flowers penny large, 
and many plants bearing a dozen or 
eighteen of them, some idea may be 
formed of the beauty of this good and 
usually easily-grown alpine. Seedling- 
raising is the best method of increase, 
though cuttings root freely enough in ex- 
perienced hands. The group noted was 
in gritty, well-drained loam on _ level 
ground and in a sunny position.—H. H. 
JENKINS. 


From  Abbotsbury.—Fremontia  cali- 
fornica did well here, but the winter of 
1916 settled all I had. The plants made 
such rampant growth and flowered so 
freely that they would not stand it, and 
just now I have neither Romneya Coul- 
teri nor R. trichocalyx. I think of the 
two the latter is the freer flowering. I 
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have one small plant of Dendromecon 
rigidum, a real treasure. I have had it 
nearly 10 feet high, but somehow these 
good plants have a way of going off sud- 
denly ; for instance, that beautiful New 
Zealand Broom  (Notospartium Car- 
michaelie) I have had 10 feet through, 
and one mass of bloom—truly a handsome 
plant. We have had, and have now, a 
most beautiful show of bloom, Hrica 
arborea, 20 feet high, full of flower, Acacia 
dealbata 50 feet, and wagonloads of flower, 
Rhododendrons 30 feet, and Azaleas by the 
hundreds; in fact, I have never seen the 
White Indian Azalea so lovely—simply 
sheets of flowers. Camellias have been 
out since November, Rhododendrons since 
October, Narcissi since November, and 
Magnolias have simply surpassed them- 
selves. I estimate one plant of Magnolia 
stellata had 20,000 blooms on it.  Pos- 
sibly the most striking plant is Tricuspi- 
daria lanceolata, some plants 12 feet 
high, carrying thousands of blooms. New 
Zealand Leptospermums are just opening, 
also Wilson’s Loniceras, such as L. Maackii 
and L. Kochana, up to-14 feet high, which 
in a few days will be a sheet of white 
flowers, very handsome, but scentless. 
Rock plants are very good this year. 
Erinacea pungens is flowering beautj- 
fully.—H. K®EMPSHALL. ° 


Iris gracilipes and others.—Iris graci- 
lipes does so well with us here that we 
get somewhat sceptical about other 
people’s failures—at least, we are unable 
to understand them; and yet there are 
people who do fail with it. Mr. Elwes, 
for instance, told me last year that he had 
tried repeatedly, but it had never done 
any good with him, and yet here we 
simply pull it to pieces, plant it out in 
the half-shade under Apple ttrees, and 
leave it alone. It develops into clumps of 
a foot across, and flowers most profusely. 
The soil is light loam. One thing, how- 
ever, I must say—it is not at its best 
during the first year after planting. It 
likes to be left alone for a couple of years. 
If you are lucky enough to get it to grow 
well and see it at its best, I am sure you 
will withdraw your adjectives ‘‘ miser- 
able looking.’? With reference to your 
remarks about Irises. In the first place, 
I think they have hardly been planted 
long enough to be: able to judge them 
against established plants. In trying new 
yarieties here—and we have many, both 
from America and France—we never at- 
tempt comparison with the first year’s 
flowers. One set in particular I remem- 
ber from America last year flowered for 
the first time, and we considered them all 
very poor.. This year we have to reverse 
our opinion in nearly every case. On the 
whole, the Bearded Irises are not up to 
last season’s standard. The hailstorms, 
cold winds, and excessive drought, just 
as the flowers were developing, rather 
spoilt the blooms. Nevertheless, we have 
had some very remarkable flowers. The 
Hremuri are good this year, making a fine 
show, and creating a fine effect in com- 
bination with the June Irises and Lupins. 
—Gro. Diuistonr, Kilnfield. Gardens, 
Colchester. 


Clematises in shade.—Mr: J. W. Barr 
writes :—‘‘ I enclose copy of a letter re- 
ceived from one of our customers, which, 
T think, solves, to some extent, the failure 
of many of the large-flowered Japanese 
Clematises. I have often noticed these 
large-flowered Clematises growing on the 
north side of houses and porchways with 
a luxuriance seldom seen when planted 
in the open in more sunny aspects.” 

I had Clematis Lasurstern from you 
two years ago. It is doing well, 
flowers 8 inches across, ‘lovely blooms. 
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It is planted in shade under another 

tree, and I believe that is the secret of 

success. I have Clematis Henryi ex- 

posed to the sun, and it always dies 

down. Clematis Nellie Moser and 

Clematis lanuginosa growing in 

shade are all right. I consider Lasur- 

stern, with its beautiful curved petals, — 
a fine thing.—H. H. W. 


[There is no doubt that shade or partial _ 
shade suits good kinds, but, given plants’ 
growing on their matural roots, success 
may be had in the full sun. Some of my 
finest plants are now in the full sun. 
Here I have many plants in every kind of 
position, in the sun and out of it. Plant- 
ing beside a shrub or low tree has some 
influence for good, as, say, with a Rose 
on a north wall. It means shelter, some 
shade, and less chance for the slug. The © 
stem of a young Clematis, no matter how 
it starts, is a fragile one, and may be de- 
stroyed in one night’s attention from a 
slug. I have many at home in low trees 
which do not invite accident so much as 
plants set out alone. A friend who trusts 
the Lapageria in the open air plants it 
with some creeping shrub on a wall, and | 
finds it does better so. The essential with 
the Clematis of Japan and China is to 
start with the natural root from layers, 
cuttings, or seed, and there is no more 
need to graft a Clematis than to graft a 
Gooseberry. It is a mere stereotyped 
trade practice, and the sooner nursery- 
men, like Mr. Barr, start with a. good 
collection of Clematis on their natural 
roots, the better for flower gardens and 
their adornment with the most graceful — 
climber of the Northern world.—W. R.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Weed in pond.—One of our correspon- 
dents writes us as follows:—‘‘I find the © 
permanganate of potash does very little 
towards keeping down the growth of that 
green weed which is like tufts of long 
green hair, and which gets round the 
roots of the Nymphas and the sides of 
the ponds. I have made two applications 
this season to my very small pond, but 
the weeds continue to grow, and have 
constantly to be taken out by hand or 
with a stick. Is there any remedy?” 
Can you suggest any remedy for this P— 
BARR AND SONS. 

[Everyone, writes ‘‘W. J. B.,’’ in the 
Kew Bulletin, knows the unpleasant 
nature of the scum-like and other growths 
that are nearly always seen during sum- 
mer on still, or nearly still, water. They 
not only frequently destroy the beauty of 
ponds entirely for a time, but are offen- 
sive to the nostrils as well. A good deal 
of this annoyance may be avoided by the 
use of copper sulphate. The proportion 
used is one part copper sulphate to any- 
where from 750,000 to 1,000,000 parts of 
water. It is first necessary to ascertain, ~ 
approximately at least, the cubic contents 
of the water to be treated. The sulphate 
of copper should be obtained in a pul- 
verised state, placed in a porous bag, and 


dragged through the water until dis- 


solved. It does not matter how the sul- 
phate is distributed so long as it is done 
thoroughly. It+may be dissolved pre- 
viously and sprayed evenly over the sur- 
face, provided no Water Lilies or other 
aquatic plants are in growth. A cubic 
foot of water weighs about 621 lbs.] 
% 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—New Edition, 12th, revised, with descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, illustrated on wood. Cloth, medium 8vo, 15s.; 
post free, lbs, 6d. Of all Booksellers or from the_office 
of eg scar ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fi 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


MUSCARI CONICUM. 


THis fine Grape Hyacinth is a very 
friendly plant, growing and increasing 
freely in most soils, easily naturalised, too. 
Built into a retaining wall, the stones 
closely set, it has lived and flowered well 
for many years. In the instance shown 
it grew in a rough border of the court- 
yard. - 


MUNSTHAD PRIMROSES 


Ir must have been quite forty-five years 
ago, some time in the early seventies of 
the last century, that I came upon a 
Bunch-flowered Primrose in a cottage 
garden. I was familiar with the old 
laced Polyanthus, and had seen some 
large-flowered ones of reddish colouring ; 
but one of a pale primrose colour—some- 
thing between that and white—was new 
to me, and I secured the plant. The next 
year, from some other source, came a yel- 
lowish one, of much the same character. 
They were of a quality that would now 
be thought very poor, but they were 
allowed to seed, and among the seedlings 
some of the best were kept. Gradually, 
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waved, making a flower of rich detail 
and incident, Some of the most striking 
flowers among the whites—a pure white 
is rare; the white is nearly always of a 
warm tone—have a splendid blotch, large 
and of the deepest orange colour; deeper, 
in fact, than anything that can properly 
be called orange—something very near the 
pure orange-scarlet of red lead. Others 
that most readily catch the eye dre the 
strong yellows, some of pure, strong 
chrome colour with darker eye, and, 
deeper still, many of a soft dark orange 
colour, with here and there the orange 
inclining to apricot. Among these there 
are some: that are almost self-coloured. 
The variation in the form of the eye is 
also considerable. The little raised ridge 
that borders the throat, called the crown, 
is always yellow, and one looks through 
this into the greenish-yellow hollow of 
the throat, either to the group of anthers 
just within that forms the ‘thrum,”’ or 
to the slightly projecting pin-head of the 
pistil. Next to the crown comes the 
blotch, one to each petal, more or less 
five-sided in the more regular examples, 
but joined at the base. In some it flares 
away, clear and pointed, into the middle 
of the petal, but. is often suffused in an 





A group of Muscari conicum. 


from yearly selection, the quality im- 


‘ proved, and, as the grower’s judgment 


became more critical, so more and more 
of the less satisfactory Primroses were 
discarded. It was an immense pleasure, 
as the years went on, to see the coming 
of some new type or some new degree of 
colouring, and to watch for the strength- 
ening of some desired quality. The 
strain is kept to whites and yellows only, 
and, though confined within the limits of 
these colourings, the amount of varia- 


‘tion in size, habit, marking, and shade of 


eolour is quite remarkable. 


The rule for a Primrose is to have five 
petals, with a distinct notch in the middle 
of the outer rim of each. This is varied 
in this strain by some of the flowers being 
nearly circular and without notch, while 
others, on the contrary, have the effect 
of having frilled edges. This comes 
about, not so much by the edge of the 
flower being actually ‘‘ snipt,’’ as the old 
herbalists say, but by the petal being of 
unusual width—sometimes as wide as a 


‘full inch—when, it will readily be under- 


stood, it has to be folded, or rather frilled, 
so as to fit into the circumference of a 
Primrose flower. In many examples there 
are six wide petals, closely ridged and 


even gradation, especially in the case of 
the deeper yellows. 
GpRTRUDE JEKYLL, IN The Garden. 





LUPINS. 


THE collection of Lupins in the garden of 
Mr. T. Fraser, Maxwell Knowe, Dalbeattie, 
in the Stewartry, is of more than local 
interest. Mr. Fraser has for a consider- 
able number of years specialised in the 
Lupin, and, owing to careful hybridisation 
and rigid selection, he has: built up a 
wonderful collection. It takes a little 
imagination to realise the effect of over 
1,000 plants in full bloom and in every 
shade and combination of shades of which 
the Lupin is capable. Nor does this for- 
midable number comprise the total, for in 
the extensive trial beds are seedlings, as 
yet unproved, to the number of over 600. 
Many of these are hybrids between the 
Tree Lupin and the ordinary herbaceous 
variety, and among them are some out- 
standing forms—generally of good habit 
and very free-flowering. Some of Mr. 
Fraser’s novelties were noted during a re- 
cent visit, among them being Sir Douglas 
Haig (a good shade of dark blue with white 
eye), Mrs. W. H. Ogilvie (pale blue and 
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buff), Lord Kitchener (purple and buff), 
and Edith Cavell (blush-white in its early 
stages and gradually turning pure white). 
This is a very chaste flower, and is cer- 
tainly the best of the Maxwell Knowe 
white varieties. In addition, there are 
numerous fine yellows and some seedlings 
of a pale primrose shade, while among uD- 
classified seedlings were observed some 
combinations of colours which I found my- 
self unable to describe. Altogether the 
collection is very interesting, and is an 
object lésson as to what can-be accom- 
plished by an enthusiast. W. McG. 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 





FUCHSIAS OUT OF DOORS IN THE 
SUMMER. 


Ow1na to the shortage of labour and fuel a 
great many stove and greenhouse plants 
have died out in gardens. Fuchsias, how- 
ever, have not been affected to the same 
extent, as old plants, especially, will stand 
a fair amount of frost, provided the wood 
is well ripened and they are kept dry. It 
is these old plants that are most effective 
outside during the summer. Despite the 
great number of varieties that have been 
sent out within the last decade or two it is 
surprising that but few of them are suit- 
able for the outdoor garden. This is pro- 
bably owing to the fact that by most 
raisers the production of large blossoms is 
the object aimed at. This is all against 
their use in the outdoor garden, where 
they may have to encounter rough winds 
and storms even in the summer. Weather 
such as this plays much more havoc with 
large, heavy blooms than it does with those 
of small or medium size, more especially 
if the plant is of good, sturdy habit. 
Regent’s Park was for years famous for 
its Fuchsias, but circumstances have pre- 
vented me from visiting it since the war 
commenced. When last there the single 
specimens plunged on the Grass as well 
as the various-sized ones in the beds were 
equally fine. Of light-coloured varieties 
one of the best is Mrs. Marshall, which I 
knew fifty years ago as a popular variety 
in Covent Garden Market. Lady Heytes- 
bury, nearly as old, is also a very desirable 
variety of this class, while the salmony- 
tinted flowers of Harl of Beaconsfield with 
those of the allied Mrs. Rundle are par- 
ticularly bright under the influence of air 
and sunshine. The yariety Ballet Girl 
stands bad weather exceptionally well 
when its heavy white corollas are taken 
into consideration. It is, however, of very 
sturdy habit. The small-growing Alice 
Hoffmann, with a profusion of flowers, the 
sepals of which are bright red and the 
corolla white, has gained many admirers 
since it was sent out. It is often used as 
an undergrowth to the beds of large speci- 
men plants. Of dark kinds there are a 
great many, some of the best, all with 
single corollas, being Scarcity, Marinka, 
Warrior, and Valiant, though in making a 
selection opinions differ. K. R. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A garden edging.—Quite the prettiest 
feature in my garden in these early days 
of June is a long edging of Rock Roses 
(Helianthemum). About three years ago, 
when I came here, there was a broad 
band of turf about four or five yards 
wide and thirty yards long, bordering 
part of a road which leads to the back of 
the house. In this were three meaning- 
less beds and three standard Roses, with 
little circles cut round them. The cutting 
of the Grass and the edgings of the beds 
would have taken up much valuable time, 
so I did away with the whole lot. In- 
stead of them I made a 4-feet border by 
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the roadside. Down the centre of this I 
planted a Lavender hedge, and on the 
road side of the Lavender I put an edg- 
ing of Rock Roses. I took a number of 
each sort, single and double, salmon, 
orange, clear pink, white, yellow, scarlet, 
palest yellow, and so on, and mixed them 
indiscriminately before planting. The 
Lavender has now formed a bushy hedge, 
and the Rock Roses make a perfect edg- 
ing of green and silver-grey foliage in 
winter, and a mass of lovely colour in 
early summer. The only attention this 
double edging ever requires is the cutting 
of the Lavender blossom for drying for 
household use, and perhaps a yearly clip- 
ping back—evyer so slight—of the Rock 
Roses after flowering. On the other side 
of the Lavender (the Grass side) I planted 


many hundreds of bulbs of the best 
punple, violet, lavender, and white 
Crocuses, named sorts, well mixed. On 


sunny days of early spring these are a 
glorious sight when fully expanded in the 
sun, and bees seem very glad of the 
pollen. This alteration saves several 
hours a week of clipping and mowing all 
through the summer, and the Crocuses, 
the Rock Roses, and the Lavender are 
each in turn very beautiful.—CLARENCE 
Euuiorr, Stevenage. 





Cuttings of border plants.—It will be 
well to make provision for next season’s 
supply of border plants, hardy and semi- 
hardy, that can be raised from cuttings 
in the event of hardy clumps getting a 
bit worn out, and the chance of the semi- 
hardy not coming through the winter 
safely. Families that oceur to the mind 
at present are Pinks, Antirrhinums, and 
Pentstemons, nice plants of all these 
being obtainable with the aid of a cold 
frame, and the cuttings inserted’in pots, 
boxes, or in the ground. I prefer the 
small-pot system, with about four cuttings 
in each. Then, if only a small clump is 
required, they can be turned out and 
planted intact, while division is a safe 
and easy matter if numbers are required. 
Of the Pinks, three or four varieties will 
be sufficient for the requirements of the 
average-sized garden in white and dark 
shades, preferably  non-splitters, and 
choosing these so that they vary a bit 
in the time. of flowering. The selection 
of the Antirrhinums will depend largely 
on the situations for which they are re- 
quired, as they are available now in so 
many different heights, from 15 inches 
up to 4 feet, and, of course, in an infinite 
variety of colours. The selection of the 
Pentstemons is not so-much a matter or 
question of height (as they vary compara- 
tively little in this respect) as of colour. 
In this respect the grower has plenty of 
choice, and can mass in any particular 
shade or mix,.as faney may dictate.— 
EK. B. S., Hardwick. 

Heucheras.— Heucheras 


seen growing 


in a border of herbaceous plants add not a. 


little ‘to. its attractiveness, I wonder 
sometimes whether people who do not 
grow them appreciate them at their true 
worth for cutting for the house. Inter- 
spersed with a few Grasses, or mixed with 
other flowers, they are splendid adjuncts, 
their fragile and delicate-looking blossoms 
pene specially nice. for table adornment. 
—DeERBY. 


Geum Mrs. Bradshaw.—About a year 
ago I raised a batch of this from seed, 
and now have a number of plants that are 
full of bloom, and very brilliant. Easily 
raised from seed, which may be sown up 
to the end of August, or propagated by 
root division in the autumn, Geums are 
worthy of a place in any border. They 
are excellent town-flowering — plants.—- 
TOWNSMAN, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SOWING CYCLAMEN SHED. 


WHEN Cyclamens are grown along from 
seeds sown in the early part of the year 
their culture involves a _ considerable 
amount of expense, a good portion of 
which can easily be avoided. If the seeds 
are sown in July or August—the former 
month is preferable—the period when 
artificial heat is necessary is shortened 
by two months, which means economy in 
fuel and affords a certain amount of space 
which at that time of year) is, in the case 
of constantly heated houses, very valu- 
able. Some years ago I grew about two 
thousand Cyclamens annually, and I 
never sowed a seed after July. I made a 
practice of beginning to sow the first week 
in July, so that the young plants were 
well up by the end of August. They had 
then the whole of the autumn in which 
to gain strength. .The seeds were sown 
in 6-inch pots, which were plunged to the 
rims in a frame, the surface being 
covered with Moss, which kept the soil 
in a more equable state of moisture and 
saved labour in watering. In this way 
quite 95 per cent. of the seeds will ger- 
minate. 

The result of this early sowing is that 
in the beginning of the year, when so 
many commence operations, the corms 
are already as large as good-sized Peas, 
with roots more than an inch in length. 
These young plants, wintered in a cool 
house, with no more water than is neces- 
sary to keep them healthy, are ready to 
respond when potted early in March to a 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs., 
according to the weather, and they do not 
require such careful nursing as. plants 
raised in warmth in January. It is quite 
easy to get such plants into their bloom- 
ing pots early in July. The largest may 
go at once into 6-inch pots, the remainder 
into 44-inch pots. By September they 
will ‘have become-thoroughly established, 
and by ithe end of October they will begin 
to bloom. Plants grown in this way will 
furnish quite a nice lot of flowers for cut- 
ting through the winter, and will be very 
effective in March and April. I would 
advise Cyelamen growers to give this plan 
a trial. If ‘they do, I do not think they 
will ever go back to winter sowing. In 
the summer the plants get stronger when 


grown in frames, as they can be exposed 
to gentle rains and night dews.— 
BYFLEET. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Magnolia fuscata.—Growers who are 


looking for a plant to fill a small space on’ 
a wall or trellis in a cool house might try. 


this evergreen Magnolia, one of the small- 
est-flowered but strongest-scented of the 
family. Indeed, so strong is the scent that 
one partially-expanded bloom is sufficient 
not only to pervade the structure, but is 
perceptible with the sashes open several 
yards outside, and, although so strong, is 
very pleasant. The difference in size be- 
tween the blooms of this and the giant 
blooms of the family is remarkable. M. 
fuscata is a native of China, and was 
introduced in the late part of the 18th 
century. It isa plant of slow growth, but, 
given a suitable soil of free,'open, rather 
sandy loam, with a little peat, makes nice 
twiggy shoots of some 4 inches or 5 inches 
annually. It is fairly free from the at- 
tack of most plant enemies, with the ex- 
ception of brown scale. If this should get 
‘the upper hand considerable care must be 
exercised in its removal, otherwise the 


tiny flower-buds are likely to be.injured.— | 


'E. B. S., Hardwick. 
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Bouvardias.—The chief condition. to 
plenty of bloom is ripe wood. This is 
easily attained if the plants are stood for 
the next few months in a frame, or even 
partly plunged out of doors in ashes, 
where they will get every gleam of sun- 
light. Bouvardias are so useful, both as 
pot plants for window and table decora- 
tion, as well as for cut bloom, that any 
extra care and attention bestowed now 
will be well repaid. While one may look 
to young plants for yielding the finest 
trusses, it is well to bear in mind that 
old plants which were cut back some time 
ago will give a deal of bloom, particularly 
if weak stimulants are afforded them 
occasionally.—W OopBASTWICK. 

Stove plants.—Many of the less tender 
stove plants can now with safety find sum- 
mer quarters in greenhouse or conser- 
vatory. Such remoyals will permit of 
more space for quickly-growing specimens, 
and will do away with any danger of over- 
crowding—a fault to which many of us 
are too prone. Bougainvillea glabra and 
B. Sanderiana will succeed without stove 
culture from now till September, and the 
lower temperature will assist materially 
in the ripening of the wood. Before re- 
moving such plants, let vaporising be 
done if insects are present. A little fire- 
heat is yet necessary in the stove, for in 
unheated houses the thermometer in the 
early morning sometimes falls to 55 degs. 
—too low for stove plants at this season. 
Naturally, when fires are kept. on, more 
moisture is necessary alike in pots and 
in the atmosphere.—W. McG. 

Winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums. 


—The end of June is a very suitable time . 


at which to put Zonal Pelargoniums in- 
| tended for winter flowering into the pots 
in which they will bloom. These ought 
not to be too large, 6-inch pots being 
generally large enough. Let the potting 
be done very firmly, and stand the pots 
on an ash bottom, either out of doors or 
in cold-frames, from which the sashes 
have been removed. In the continued 
scarcity. of bulbs, a good batch of these 
is not to be depised during the winter, 
Grow good batches of a decided colour— 
Raspail Improved or Paul Crampel in 
Seater -and Mme. Rozaine or Eureka in 
white. The first-named in each case has 
double flowers.—A Scorrish GARDENER, 
Cistus florentinus in the cool house.— 
This, like others of the family, is not alto- 
gether to be depended on in some localities, 
although it is only fair to say that it is 
hardier than some. The immediate pur- 
pose of this note, however, is to point out 
its uses as a cool greenhouse plant. 
Easily managed, under such conditions, 
small pieces covered with abundance of 


pure white blossoms are very telling in late . 


April. The flowers, with their yellow 

stamens, suggest those of a miniature 

Anemone japonica, and are produced over 

a considerable period. Under present cir- 

cumstances, the value not. only of C, 
florentinus, but of Cistuses generally, for 
the purpose indicated might be worth 
more consideration.—W. MoG, 

Cinerarias and Primulas. — Among 
plants in propagation for winter bloom- 
ing, we have soft-wooded things like 
Cinerarias and Primulas, for which cool- 
ness and plenty of air are essential. 
Grown in frames, such plants often have 
a trying time in June, July, and August. 
It is best to stand them either on ashes 
or fibre, so as to keep the roots cool, and 
give them as much room as possible, A 
little old soot placed in the water now 
and then, alternated with 
manure, will help them.—W. F. 

The Chimney Bellflower (Campanula 
pyramidalis).—Plants now commencing to 
push. up their flower-spikes should be 
assisted with hquid manure, removing 
them to where they are to bloom ‘before 
the flowers commence to open, The 

| Peach-leaved Bell-flower (Campanula per- 
sicifolia) is also a good plant to grow in 
| pots for the greenhouse and conservatory. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDE 
~~ -BDGINGS. . 


XX.— THe Rocky MOovuNwrAIN DWARF 
Puioxes.—I have had these for many 
years now as groups on the top of a dry 
wall dividing the flower garden from the 
rising ground to the north, and their fine 
please me 


well. In groups they last years in good 
health. Being close-growing, they help 


to keep down the weeds, do not over- 
grow or get too loose in habit, and never 
suffer in the hardest winters. W. 





SOMB ROCK PENTSTHMONS. 
Some people seem to find difficulty in 
getting r 

PENTSTEMON RUPICOLA to grow and 
flower freely. It is a cliff dweller, and 
enjoys all the sun it.can get. It’ comes 
from Mount Rainier, and I once met a 


man who had seen it growing there. He 


described how he climbed to within a few 
yards of it, and then could get no nearer, 
and he gave me a vivid description of the 
glorious splashes of ruby-red pressed close 


to the face of the cliff. That is how it grows | 





PENTSTEMON MENZIESIL. VERUS. It is 
quite prostrate, with little glossy green, 
box-like leaves, and has covered itself this 
year with large blossoms of a _ lovely 
lavender-blue, much the size and colour 
of those of Pentstemon Scouleri. 


These three cliff species of Pentste- 
mon are among the choicest and most 
beautiful of all dwarf plants for the rock 
garden. They are worth any pains to 
grow well, and, having had the good for- 
tune to induce them to grow and flower 
uncommonly well, I pass on my experi- 
ence to those who have been less fortu- 
nate. I am sure they require full, blazing 
sun, yet their roots should be able to run 
down through a rich and fairly open, 
gritty soil. If they cannot have an imita- 
tion cliff, they should be happy in ‘the 
crevices of a dry wall, or, failing that, 
plant them at the foot of a rock—any- 
thing from half a cwt. upward—half buried 
in the same rich, free, gritty soil, and 
plant, of course, on the sunny side of the 
rock, and as close to it as possible. 

Stevenage. CLARENCE HLLIOTT. 


NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 
J HAVE just returned from a week-end in 
Yorkshire, and in one garden which I 
visited I saw two choice alpines, grown 








~well, 





_ coarse chips. 





as this in the way of good culture of a 
choice alpine plant. To succeed with 
Dianthus alpinus, the best way seems to 
be to make a deep bed of half loam and 
half broken Tufa rock or old mortar 
rubble. After flowering, the plants should 
have a heavy top-dressing of this same 
mixture—say two-thirds Tufa to one-third 
loam. This top-dressing should be 
liberally heaped upon the plants, and then 
worked down among the stems and 
leaves, till only the tips of the shoots re- 
main exposed, after which a good water- 
ing may be given to wash and settle it 
in. The plant hates extreme drought, and 
should be watered in very dry weather. 
Top-dressing with the mixture I have 
Suggested will do much to make fre- 
quent watering unnecessary. 


Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 





NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


Onosma echioides.—This has been in 
bloom since mid-May, the arching spikes 
of bright yellow, tubular flowers being 
very effective. Despite rather a mild 
winter, the plants came through very 

the soil being porous and we sur- 

face about the hairy iia covered with 
_ The flowers of this species 

last a long time, and are almond-scented. 





here with me. At the southern end of my 


‘moraine is a sharp bluff of limestone 
rocks, which rise up close behind one 


another, with. inch-wide crevices between 
them. In these narrow cliff crevices (the 
cliff is only about 4 feet high), facing full 
south, grows Pentstemon rupicola. The 
soil between and behind the rocks is 
moraine mixture, half limestone chips 
and half loam, rather rich in humus. 
One plant in particular, at the top of the 
cliff, which has been there for three years, 
is now 18 inches across. It hugs the hot 
rock closely, and now in the first days of 
June is a solid mass of large blossoms of 
shining, brilliant ruby-red. There are a 
few natural cracks in these rocks, which 


‘are waterworn limestone of North-West 


Yorkshire, and in these narrow fissures 
IT have established other ‘plants of the 


‘Pentstemon by putting in tiny rooted cut- 


tings. These are fast making good 
plants, and are already 4 inches or 5 
inches across, and flowering well. On 
the same cliff, and a splendid foil to P. 
rupicola, is a big plant of another 
prostrate cliff Pentstemon—l’. cristatus. 
This has the same flat woody habit, but 
its flowers are of a fine reddish-violet. 
Lower down is a single plant of yet an- 
other of these dwarf species, quite new 
to me, and a very great beauty indeed. 
This came to me as 





An edging of mountain Phloxes. 


as I have never seen them anywhere else. 
One was : 


CAMPANULA ALLIONI, which came to me 
some ten years ago from Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry, and of which I sent a single plant 
{to this Yorkshire garden two or three 
years ago. It is* growing in a granite 
moraine, and has spread into a colony a 
couple of feet or more across, and there 
must have been at least fifty. or sixty of 
the huge bells—like Canterbury Bells—on 
their 23-inch stems. Campanula Allioni is 
not naturally, I think, a limestone-haunt- 
ing species, though it grows and flowers 
well on limestone moraine here. What it 
demands more than anything is the deep, 
loose shingle of moraine mixture in which 
its roots may run freely. The other 
choice plant which I saw flourishing so 
well was 


DIANTHUS ALPINUS, Of which there was 
an irregular drift some 8 feet or 9 feet 
long, and anything from 2 feet to 5 feet 
wide. It was in perfect health, and was 
one solid mass of blossom. It was a good 
form—for D. alpinus is rather variable— 
and the blossoms of rich warm rose, in 
which the freckled crimson zone was par- 
ticularly brilliant, were each well over an 
inch across, and packed on their inch- 
high stems as close as they. could possibly 
be. I have seldom seen anything so fine 





The Cheddar Pink (Dianthus cx#sius).— 
I always think this is one of the very best 
of its race. It never fails to bloom, the 
fragrance is delicious, and the habit good. 
The Cheddar Pink does best jammed into a 
rocky niche, preferably limestone, but. 1t 
will do anywhere in a free, gritty soil with 
full exposure. There are a double and 
also a major form. The latter is good, 
but not, I think, an improvement on the 
type.—N. WALES. 

Saxifraga Alberti.—This, to my mind, is 
one of the best and most satisfactory in 
every way. Hasily grown, it is very free- 
flowering, and the graceful sprays of 
flowers—almost pure white—last in beauty 
for weeks. It. looks particularly well 
growing in an almost perpendicular re- 
taining wall, the spikes of flowers, which 
are not too long, very elegant in such a 
position.—N. L. 

Dianthus cruentus.—This is to-day 
(June 20th) very telling in the rock gar- 
den, with just that touch of scarlet, in its 
petals which brightens up_a deep crimson, 
whether in sunshine or in shade.  The- 
stems are wiry and érect, the habit pleass- 
ing, and the flowering period lasts many 
weeks.—A. T. J. 

fypsophila cerastioides.—This neat and 
pleasing, little plant for an open spot only 
attains a height of a couple of inches: or 
so, and is covered in early summer with 
large, pure white flowers, daintily re- 
curved and yeined with purple.—J. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


MORE NEW APPLES. 


I am sorry to see or read of these at meet- 
ings; surely not a need. What we want 
is that the raisers of some of these should 
face the truth that we have excellent 
Apples, but never get enough of them in 
the markets, even of free-growing kinds 
like Blenheim. Ribston, a fine Apple, de- 
serves study ‘as to the districts and soils 
in which it thrives; also the stock. 
Roundway is fine in flavour, Praise of 
Apples like Worcester Pearmain does 
harm. The division into cooking and 
dessert is wrong—hair-splitting. Some I 
see in ‘‘H. M. B.’s’”’ note, on page 214, I 
should not eat if I had a Newtown Pippin 
or a Ribston at hand. It) is of recent 
years only that this, as I think, harmfu! 
division into cooking and dessert has 
been denounced, and the public has not 
yet had time to enjoy the fruit food from 
kinds that want no aid from factory 
sugar. They will at no distant day seek 
for fruit good in all ways. Growing for 
colour is nonsense, as the best Apple I 
know for the cook is the D’Arcy, as now 
grown, poor in colour. If we go by popu- 
larity, it is a delusion, as some of the 
most popular things are the most harmful 
to man. It is odd to me that anyone 
should urge mere colour as a test of a good 
Apple. The best Apple in the world is the 
Newtown Pippin, and best from’ the Vir- 
ginia side. I have often eaten it without 
any marked colour. A Worcester would 
beat it judged by that test. Look at our 
finest Pears, too, so quiet in colour—a 
showy Pear is rarely a first-rate one. 
Some of the best Peaches, Noblesse for 
example, too, are very quiet in colour. 
Undoubtedly, fine colour may also go with 
fine quality. W. 


SCORZONHERA. 
THERE is no doubt that the gardeners and 
cooks of the old school knew more about 
certain vegetables than we know to-day. 
Take, for instance, Scorzonera, so often 
grown as a companion crop to Salsafy. In 
a little book by H. S. Delamer, written 
over forty years ago, we read :— 
Scorzonera differs from Salsafy in 
not being fit for use till the second 
year; and so far the progress of its 
vegetation is remarkable.- Other 
esculent roots, after having flowered 
and ripened their seed, become tough, 
woody, and uneatable; but Scor- 
zonera, sown in spring in rich soil, 
quickly forms its long, straight roots, 
without putting forth any ramifica- 
tions. The majority of the plants 
display their yellow flowers and, sub- 
sequently, bear seed. If these plants 
were taken up then, they would be 
found so stringy as to be useless for 
the table; but in the spring of the 
following year the fibres have dis- 
appeared, the roots become fleshy, 
tender, and full of milky juice, 
exactly as they were before flower- 
ing; and they continue to increase in 
size without losing their: good quali- 
ties. Scorzonera may be grown 
exactly like Salsafy, but requires 
double the room to grow in. 
The modern gardener grows Scorzonera 
in much the same way as he _ grows 
Parsnips ; that is to say, the seed is sown 
in spring and the roots lifted as required 
in autumn and winter, but Delamer was 
accustomed to Continental ways, and 
knew better. Both Salsafy and Scor- 
zonera are easily cultivated, and it is 
well to know that they are being 
brought out of the state of neglect into 
which they had fallen in Wnglish gar- 
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dens. The chief objection that one hears 
about them is that housekeepers do not 
like to spend time scraping the roots. In 
France the roots of Scorzonera may be 
bought ready for cooking, but not so in 
this country. The germination of both 
crops is a little uncertain, and it is an 
excellent plan to soak the drills before 
sowing, and it is advisable to avoid old 
seed. The drills for Salsafy should be a 
foot apart and the seedlings thinned to 
6 inches. Scorzonera requires more 
room, drills 15 inches apart, and plants 
from 8 inches to 10 inches apart.— 
Country Life. 

—— To secure large roots of this seéd 
may be sown in June and onward to 
August, allowing the plants to remain in 
the ground until the winter of the follow- 
ing year. It is often grown in this way in 
France, and is a crop more widely grown 
there than here. Allowing the roots to re- 
main a second season in the ground adds 
both to size and flavour. In some cases 
they are even left in the soil a third year. 


‘TheFrench usually call it Black Salsafy 


(Salsifis noir). To grow this crop well the 
ground must be well and deeply worked. 
The upper spit of soil must have no trace 
of recent manure, or forked and fibrous 
roots will be the result; but a dressing of 
half-rotted manure may be mixed with the 
lower spit about 15 inches below the sur- 
face. Seed when sown late in summer is 
sometimes slow to germinate, but if a good 
watering is given and the surface covered 
with long, clean straw thinly laid on, very 
little difficulty need be feared. The soil of 


the seed-bed should be made fine, and shal- 


low drills drawn about 15 inches apart, the 
seedlings being thinned to about 6 inches 
apart. They usually grow away freely, 
and when the leaves become large and 
crowded the plot may be cut over with a 
scythe or hook; this may be done several 
times during growth.—W. L. LAVENDER in 
The Garden. 


BUTTER FROM TREES. 

THE Avocado is the butter of the tropics, 
where it grows in abundance. And such 
delicious butter! Not greasy and cloying, 
but sweet, creamy, and refreshing, and so 
cunningly disguised that one may easily 
eat a quarter of a pint of pure oil and not 
suspect that he has taken a thimbleful. 
The average Avocado weighs three-quarters 
of a pound and is the fattest and richest of 
all fruits. The average composition of 
this wonderful fruit is 70 per cent. water 
and 30 per cent. solid nutriment, 6 per cent. 
ahead of the Banana, its nearest rival 
among fruits. But when regarded from 
the standpoint of energy content, or actual 
food value, the Avocado takes still higher 
rank. In Professor Jaffa’s estimate of the 
food value of the Avocado he states that, 
when of maximum quality, it corresponds 
to about 75 per cent. of the value of bread 
and is not far from twice that claimed for 
meat. According to Popenoe, in the 
Journal of Heredity, the Avocado to a large 
extent replaces meat on the bill of fare of 
the natives of Guatemala, who carry loads 
of 150 Ibs. on their shoulders for 100 miles 
or more on a diet of tortillas (Corn cakes) 
and Avocados. An acre of land will sup- 
port eighty Avocado-trees, each of which, 
at the age of five years, will bear 160 
Avocados, or 9,600 lbs. of fruit, of which 
the edible portion constitutes 71:5 per cent. 
(Jaffa) and contains 600 Ibs. to 1,000 Ibs. of 
fat. No other known crop produces so 
much fat per acre.—Good Health. 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. 
Cood Broad Beans.—There is no better 
Broad Bean than the true Aguadulce—if 
you get it from French seed. It is really 





‘of an hour. 


a very fine form of the old Seville Long- 
pod, and was considered by the late Mr. 
Barron the finest of all. The description 
as given in the trial at Wisley is evi- 
dently founded on a peor form, and not 
the true variety.—W. P. T. 


Barley bread.—We have an excellent 
sample of Barley meal from Messrs. Faw- 
cett’s Barley Mills, Castleford, York- 
shire. We do not know how the 
““natural’’ process differs from the one 
in use, but the result is a very welcome 
addition to our household aids, Messrs. 
Fawcett say Barley meal has not all the 
desired qualities for making good bread, 
but we have made very good small loaves 
and scones from the meal, and hope to 
make further trials of it. 


Sorrel soup.—The following is a very 
nice soup, much used in France, and easily 


and quickly made:—TIwo ounces of butter ~ 


(or substitute), one Onion, half a Lettuce, 
and a good handful of Sorrel. The Sorrel 
is first blanched for two or three minutes 
in boiling water in order to get rid of a 
part of the acid, and then cut into shreds. 
The Lettuce is also shredded. Meanwhile 
the Onion is cut up and fried in the butter 
to a yellow colour; it must not be browned 
or the least burnt. Add to it the shredded 
Lettuce and Sorrel, and stew all together 
for from fifteen to twenty minutes. When 
nearly done add two teaspoonfuls of white 
sugar (if it can be spared) and three tea- 
spoonfuls of salt. Then add a pint of 
water, and cook gently for another quarter 
Pour it into the tureen, wait 
a few minutes, and then add to-it in the 


tureen half a pint of milk that has been . 


made hot but not actually boiled.—G. J. in 


“The Garden. 


Pear Glou Morceau.—I was disappointed 
to see that ‘‘ W.’”’ considered Pear Glou 
Morceau unworthy of a place, because I 
have just cut back and grafted a good- 
sized ‘pyramid with it. I had always 
heard it spoken of as a first-class Pear. I 
was going to graft another next season. 
with Beurré Rance. Does ‘‘ W.’? know 
this, and, if so, what does he think of it? 
If it isnot first-rate, perhaps he would 
suggest another of the same season of 
which I should be likely to get grafts. I 
may say that I have Winter Nelis, 
Josephine de Malines, and Olivier de 
Serres. If ‘‘ W.’ has no knowledge of 
Beurré Rance, perhaps some other reader 
could oblige.—G. R. Strone, Magor, Mon. 


Apples and the sugar.—In the selec- 
tion of the best sorts of Apples for eulti- 
vation, consideration should be given to 
those which require the least sugar in 
cooking, I was pulled up short last 
winter by a remark from the cook on that ° 


subject. From a country rectory in 
Somersetshire I had bought 50 Ibs. of. 
Apples—Wellington and Tom Put. 


Afterwards, when these were gone, I 
bought from Hampstead shops ordinary 
cookers, very good to look at, also to 
cook; but when I said it ‘‘hardly an- 


-swered the purpose to buy them from the 


country when you could get them as 
cheaply in London,” the quick answer 
from the cook was, ‘‘ they took double - 
the quantity of sugar, they were so sour, 
and there was no flavour but sour.’ That 
was quite true. Hxtreme sourness is not 
delicate savour, and in selecting new 
Apple trees to plant for cooking this 
should be carefully thought out, Perhaps 
no Apple is so perfect when cooked as. a 
Ribston Pippin. 
Gloucestershire I had one tree of Ribston 
which bore the largest fruits I ever saw, 


and thesé, raw or cooked, were deli-\ 


cious, and certainly did not require much 
sugar.—M.R., Oountry Life. — 


In my old home in 


/ 
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‘TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON BARON DE BRUIN. 


THis is a Rhododendron of splendid 
colour and great beauty, specially cut 
for the house, and its colours seen in dif: 
ferent lights wonderful. It is one of the 
Knaphill seedlings. Mr. Anthony Waterer 
writes on June 19th :— 


Rhododendron Baron de Bruin was 
raised here, and is a very good, free- 
flowering, scarlet variety, but rather | 
a straggling grower. It must have 
really been a seedling when my father 
was still about. I think-the old Rho- 
dodendron atrosanguineum was one of 
the parents. As you know, Rhodo- 
dendrons do not come true to colour 


the better-known tree. 


\ 
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over 100 feet high, with a spreading head, 
and from the way it grows here it will 
probably attain its maximum, dimensions. 
It is quite as beautiful as the common 
Horse Chestnut, and blooms about five or 
six weeks later. It is easily distinguished 
by its larger leaves, which are smooth on 
both surfaces and glossy above. The in- 
florescences are often over a foot long, 
rather more slender than those of the 
common Horse Chestnut, and composed 
of flowers which closely resemble those of 
It fruits fairly 
freely, and the seeds germinate well. In 
many places it grows as freely as the ordi- 
nary Horse Chestnut, and requires similar 
conditions. If someone were to plant an 
avenue of this tree, allowing plenty of 
room for development, it would, in course 
of time, form a magnificent feature.—D. 


‘to be sometimes used for food. 


that height. 
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be more juicy than when cultivated, and 
It ex- 
tends rapidly by means of underground 
stems, and grows into shapely clumps. 
As in the case of the Raspberry, it is neces- 
sary to remove the old canes after flower- 
ing or fruiting is over. They are, how- 
ever, soon replaced by vigorous new 
growths.—D. 

Sophora viciifoiia.. — Amongst the 
numerous flowering shrubs that have 
been introduced from China within the 
last twenty-five years this is one of the 


.most useful, for it is hardy, thrives in 


ordinary garden soil, and blooms freely 
every year. Under normal conditions, it 
forms a spreading bush upwards of 6 feet 
high, but against a wall it may be double 
The Pea-shaped flowers, 
white, stained with violet or blue, are 





from seed. I have never seen the 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons better 
than they have been this year. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Indian Horse Chestnut (sculus 
indica).—Although this handsome Hima- 
layan tree was introduced to the British 
Isles about the middle of last century, it 
was a long while in becoming known, a 
single tree in a Suffolk garden being pro- 
bably the sole representative for a quarter 
During the last twenty 
years, however, people owning specimens 
of flowering size have been encouraged to 
save the seeds, and the tree is now com- 


'manding some considerable attention. In 
its native habitat it forms a large tree, 


x 


Rhododendron Baron de Bruin. 


The Saimon Berry (Rubus nutkanus).— 
The number of new species of Rubus in- 
troduced during the last twenty years is 
bewildering, and it is a pleasure to turn 
from them to an old garden favourite 
which in point of flower beauty and 
hardiness is infinitely superior to many 
of the newer sorts. The Salmon Berry 
is a native of Western North America, 
whence it was originally introduced 
by David Douglas to the British Isles in 
1827. It belongs to the Raspberry sec- 
tion of the genus. The white flowers are 
each 13 inches in diameter, and borne in 
terminal clusters in June, a bush in bloom 
being very pleasing. The fruits are dry 
and insipid, but in some mountainous 
parts of W. N. America they are said to 


, 


porne freely from the leaf axils during 
late May and early June. Seeds ripen 
in. profusion, and these form a_ ready 
means of increase. It is also possible to 
propagate the bush from cuttings of half- 
ripe shoots inserted in sandy soil in a 
close frame in July. Although when once 
established it gives very little trouble, it 
is necessary to place it in a permanent 
position while very small, for large bushes 
are difficult to transplant, and it is rarely 
that they escape injury from root disturb- 
ance, It gives excellent results when 
planted in groups in sunny positions, 
while it may also be grown against a wall 
with a south, east, or west aspect.—D. 


The flowering of the May.—I do not 
recollect having seen such a glorious dis- 
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lay of blossom as we have had on the 
retain this season. On the branch 
line of the G. and S.W. Railway betweeu 
Dumfries and Kirkcudbright the railway 
runs through a cutting flanked on one 
side by a steep hill where, growing in the 
most haphazard fashion, are numbers 
of apparently self-sown Hawthorns. of 
various sizes: These flower well almost 


every year, but this year. they have 
literally been sheets of  bloom.—s. 
ARNOTT, 





ROSES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rambler Roses.—Are Rambler Roses of 
the type of Crimson Rambler and Dorothy 
Perkins as popular as they used to be? I 
ask the question because I have met so 
many people who are not quite so 
enamoured of them as they were a few 
years ago, the reason being that the 
season of flowering is so short—a few 
weeks at most—and the growth is so ram- 
pant as to smother almost everything 
within reach. I have more than once 
pointed out to friends who grow these 
Roses the advisability of freeing them 


of old and useless wood immediately after 


blooming, not waiting until late autumn, 
or, as some do, the spring, before using 
the knife. It is no use, in my opinion, 
taking half-measures with such exuberant 
Roses if one is to keep the garden in any- 
thing like order.—WOODBASTWICK. 

Polyantha Roses.—-Every year more in- 
terest is being shown in Polyantha Roses 
by people who have come to regard them 
as superior to the bedding plants upon 
which they set much store and spent 
money. Many of these Roses are very 
dwarf, and therefore may be planted in 
beds and borders where taller plants 
would be out of place. They need little 
in the way of pruning—just the removal! 
of dead wood every spring—and they 
never fail to yield quantities of blossoms, 
small, but very pretty. Amongst those 
that are popular are Jessie (orange-red), 
Mignonette (rosy-pink), White Pet, Baby 
Dorothy (rich pink), Leonie Lamesch (cop- 
pery-red), and Perle des Rouges (velvety 
crimson).—DERBY. 

Rose Golden Ophelia.—When shown be- 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society on 
aoe 9th, this easily gained an Award of 
Merit by a unanimous vote, and by reason 
of colour and value for forcing justified 
the honour. Twice since that date it has 
been shown, and each time with paler- 
coloured flowers, those shown on May 7th 
before the National Rose Society having 
little of the golden colour remaining. 
Many of the Roses having petals coloured 
orange or yellow are inclined to bleach in 
this way, those earliest forced bein 
usually more highly coloured. We shall 
await with interest its appearing from the 
open ground, 

Rose Frances Gaunt,—This novelty 
gained a Gold Medal on May 7th, and 
in all probability the novel colour com- 
bination—amber and apricot, with suspi- 
cions of a deeper, almost orange, shade— 
stood the newcomer in good stead. Not 
ideal in form or fulness, its decorative 
merit was high, the full stand of it being 
most effective. It is of good stem, too. 


Rose Molly Bligh.—This H.T. was 
shown by Messrs. Alex Dickson and Sons, 
Newtownards, before the National Rose 
Society on May 7th last, when it was 
given a Certificate of Merit. The colour 
is almost self-pink, with a slight suffusion 
of red, and from this standpoint no spe- 
cially new feature was observable. All 
the same, it had an attractive side, 
though it appealed most of all, perhaps, 
because of its pleasing perfume. 

Rose Mrs. Elisha Hicks.—This was 
granted a Certificate of Merit at the 
spring meeting of the National Rose 
Society, and while, I. think, meritin 
eater honours, has come to stay. No 
H.T. novelty. of more perfect form was to 
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be seen. The colour, a soft flesh or 
blush, was particularly pleasing. Where 
it excelled, however, was in the exceeding 
richness of its fragrance.—K. H. J. 


FRUIT. 





PERAR NOTES. 

Tue crop, where it is not an entire failure, 
will this year be very partial. Many 
reasons may be advanced to account for 
this state of affairs, but the principal 
cause is, beyond question, the untoward 
weather of last year. It will be well 
within the recollection of Pear growers 
that throughout the late summer and 
autumn the weather was altogether un- 
favourable to the proper ripening of the 
wood, and that, especially in the summer, 
root action was forced to abnormal ac- 
tivity by reason of the continual moisture. 
This reacted, beyond question, on the for- 
mation of fruit buds, and in most gardens 
bloom has been conspicuous by its  ab- 
sence. 

At this time it may be opportune to 
point out to intending planters that it is 
better to contine themselves to a limited 
selection of good varieties than to strive 
after a collection, collections, while being 
of interest, not being generally profitgble. 
The point is: What are good varieties? 
As I have at different times indicated in 
these columns, the test of a good Pear lies 
solely in the personal taste of the con- 
sumer. I am well aware that J lay myself 
open to criticism—always welcome—when 
I say that, were I limited to, say, eight 
varieties, these eight would be (not neces- 
sarily in the order of ripening) Louise 

fonne of Jersey, Thompson’s, Beurré 
Hardy, Doyenné du Comice, Glou Mor- 
ceau, B. Alexandre Lucas, Winter, Nelis, 
and Marie Louise. For steady and re- 
liable crops, I would plant B. Alexandre 
Lucas in preference to Comice, as if is 
almost as good, and less liable to be ad- 
versely affected by situation or soil. Glou 
Morceau has at times been severely and 
unfavourably criticised in GARDENING. 
This can only be accounted for by the 
supposition that the critics have some- 
how got hold of.a very inferior sort which 
externally beans some ~ resemblance to 
Glou Morceau, for the latter is first-rate 
in every way—in size, in texture, and in 
flavour alike. It is also an excellent 
keeper. 

Objection is sometimes taken to the per- 
fumed Pears, and here again there are 
degrees. Many who condemn all 
fumed fruits, such as Van Mons Le Clere 
or the better-known Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, include in their taboo list the 
Bergamots, Autumn Bergamot, and such 
a fine Pear as Zephirin Gregoire, or the 
less frequently grown Vineuse. Thus 
does a personal predilection make or mar 
a Pear in a district, for if one grower 
does not esteem it, the ban is passed on to 
others, who, without knowledge of the 
variety, are in this way prevented from 
planting, and from having a personal op- 
portunity of judging its merits or de- 
merits. W. McGurroa. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


MILDEWED GRAPES. 
Can you tell me what causes mildew on 
the enclosed Grapes? The Vine is in a 
lean-to unheated house. Can anything be 
done now to stop it ?—AXMINSTER. 

[A cold, close, stagnant atmosphere and 
cold draughts are generally the cause of 
inildew in unheated houses, and very 
careful management is required to ward 
off the attack. Grapes in such a mildewed 
condition as those you send us should be 
cut off at once and burned. Nothing 


per 
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short of a thorough cleansing of both 
house and Vines will be of the slightest 
avail. After the Vine has been ‘pruned, 
free the rods of loose bark, and then 
scrub them with warm water in which a 
little soap has been dissolved, being care- 
ful at the same time not to injure the 
buds with the scrubbing-brush. Then 
gather up the prunings, bark, dead 
leaves, ete., and burn the lot. This done, 
give the house a thorough scrubbing, 
using for the purpose a solution made as 
follows :—In the bottom of a bucket place 


a good handful of soft soap. Work this 


into a pasty-looking mixture by gradually 


pouring in a half-pint of paraffin. When 
thoroughly amalgamated, fill up the 


bucket with boiling water. Pour one-half 
of this into another bucket, and fill up 
both with hot water. Scrub every par- 
ticle of woodwork and glass with this, 
and rinse down with water. Scrape the 
walls and limewash them, using fresh 
kiln or lump lime for the purpose. While 
this is slaking and boiling pour in 4 half- 
pint of paraffin. When it has finished 
slaking add enough water to reduce the 
whole to the right consistency, and apply 
while hot. Then dress the Vine with 
Gishurst’s compound, using the latter at 
the strength mentioned and as directed 
in the printed instructions to be found on 
the lid of the box. Keep a good look-out 
when the Vine makes new growth, and if 
mildew puts in an appearance dust the 
affected leaves immediately with flowers 
of sulphur. If dealt with promptly in 
this matter the attack can be stayed, but 
if it is allowed to develop before resorting 
to remedies, it is then difficult to subdue, 
and ofttimes the crop is rendered useless, 
as in your case.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Pear trees.—I have some 
espalier Pear trees put in three yearg 
ago, which have done very badly. i 
should be glad of some hints as to —prun- 
ing, etc. At present they are making 
vigorous growth. ~They ‘have _ been 
manured with bone-meal.—F, J._ Kines- 
LEY. 

[We should imagine, from the tenour of 
your note, that the trees in question Aare 
growing too vigorously, and would be 
better for being partially or wholly lifted 
and transplanted as soon as the foliage is 
mature and about to fall in the forth- 
coming autumn. The requisite pruning 
to be done now is to shorten to four 
leaves all shoots except those at the ex- 
tremities, which are termed leaders. The 
leaders, which are required for extend- 
ing the main branches, should be Jeft in- 
tact. If the trees are not fully furnished 
with main branches, you must leave 
three shoots for this purpose in the centre 
of the trees, one to extend the stem in a 
vertical direction and the other two for 
training out one to the right and the 
other to the left, to lay the foundation of 
another pair of main branches. These 
should be left either on a level with or as 
near as possible to the wire on which they 
will be trained. Feeding with bone-meal 
will have done no harm, but, on the con- 
trary, much good, as it tends to the pro- 
duction of firm, fruitful wood. ]. 

Grafting an old Pear tree.—An old 
Pearstree stump was grafted last year 
with Catillac Pear. The grafts have made 
very luxuriant growth, weighing down the 
branches formed so that one has: broken 
off at.the junction. I have cut off a good 
many. of the shoots to relieve the strain, 


but should be Bled af any hint for treat-— 


ment.—I’. J. K. oe i : 

‘(The shoots resulting from the working 
on. to the old: Pear tree. of. scions. of 
Catillae Pear should have been. tied to 
some support, such as stakes of Bamboo 
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or Hazel, for instance. If these had 
been securely tied on to the branches 
below the point where working of the 
scions took place and allowed to extend 
beyond the scions for some considerable 
distance, and the growths as they pushed 


out tied to them, such a disaster as that- 


you mention could not have occurred: It 
is always customary to take this preeau- 
tion when grafting has been found to be 
successful so soon as the young shoots 
begin to put forth growth, and we advise 
you to do this at once, and so obviate 
the risk of further loss.. With regard to 
pruning, this, unless the scions have 
made an unusual amount of growth, 
should be unnecessary, and then consist 
in shortening to four leaves the weakest 
of the shoots if they are at all congested. 
Pruning, in the strict sense of the term, 
should be deferred till autumn. If you 
will write us then, stating the number of 
shoots made by euch scion, their length, 
and the number of scions worked on 
the tree, we shall be glad to advise you 
further. ] 

The treatment of young Vines.—It is 
the general and approved practice to 
allow newly planted canes to grow at will 
during their first season. Such growth 
may be anything from 12 feet to 20 feet, 
according to circumstances, and, it is 
said, the more vigorous the top growtn the 
more do the roots extend. One wonders 
if this is the best course to follow. « It 
seems that if the growths were stopped 
about 6 feet from the break the cece 
would cause the lower leaves to do more 
work, plump up the basal buds, and harden 
) Fresh. growth would follow, 
which might be pinched again, and the 
work of sap elaboration, and wood for- 


mation would go on _ nearet' home.—A 
ScorrisH GARDENER, - 





Gooseberries among fruit-trees.—This 
season 1 have had a good illustration of 
the value of shelter for - Gooseberries. 
During the time the Gooseberries were in 
flower, we had a severe spell of cold, with 
several falls of snow, which had a bad 
effect on them. In the open on some 
kinds there is not a quarter of. a crop. 
Those growing among the fruit-trees did 
not suffer, and have a heavy crop. I 
have often noticed this in the big market 
gardens around London. Some _ kinds, 
Whinham’s Industry among others, bear 
cold. Varieties of an upright growth 
have suffered severely compared with 
those that droop.—J. Crook. 

Raspberries.—Much fruit must not be 
expected from Raspberries the first year 
after gore as the roots are not suffi- 
ciently established to swell out the fruit. 
The best plan is to plant the canes in 
autumn, leaving them .until the spring at 
full length, then cut them down to within 
1 foot of the ground. — As it is the suckers 
that spring from the base that will even- 
tually be useful, these should be again 
shortened to at least half their length, 
and the second year’s growth of canes 


will probably be good, and bear a full crop 


next season. Shoots should not be more 
than 4 feet long.—A. W. i 

Grape Foster’s Seedling.—One of the 
very easiest to grow, and of average 
quality, this Grape takes the place among 


white varieties occupied by Black Ham- 
-burgh among the coloured kinds. “With 


only moderate culture, it produces bunches 
very freely, and if given a little special 


attention it makes very free growth, and 
the bunches’ are correspondingly larger. 


Berries set very freely. Foster’s Seedling 
may be rightly considered as one of the 
best cool-house Grapes in cultivation.—A 


ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Plum trees and Limes.—In answer to 
Mr. McGuffog, p. 261, I have two Plum 
trees on a: wall underneath a large Lime 
tree, and at times there is a dropping 
from this which is locally called Honey 
dew. This falls on to the Plum trees, and 
injures them as I stated in the issue of 
May 11th, p. 226.—Drvontran, 


VEGETABLES. 


LATH PNAS. 

OMLtTING to sow at the proper season is, 
in most cases, the reason why many people 
fail to secure a dish of Peas late in the 
autumn. Those who can find room should 
sow a variety noted for its productive- 
ness in September and October—like Late 
Queen—or get in one of the recognised 
early varieties, like Barly Bird or 
Thomas Laxton. Date of sowing must to 
some exitent be governed by the district. 
In the North the end of June should see 
the seed sown, while for the South a week 
or ten days later will suffice. Seed should 
be sown thinly, as it must be borne in 
mind that mildew is more prevalent in 
autumn, and among things thickly sown 
soon spreads and makes havoc. If it is 
possible to choose a position, let it be a 
sunny and open one, but do not despise 
the near proximity of a south wall, as 
here, late in the year, one may often 
gather, as I did the last week in October, 
a good dish of Peas. If the soil has not 
been previously manured, let some good 
rotted dung be first worked in, together 
with a dressing of sulphate of lime. 

Gan anything be done with a row of 
main-crop Peas after the bulk of the crop 
has been gathered is a question some- 
times asked when lateral growths are 
thrown out at the fag-end of the season. 
My. reply is based on what I saw last 
year in the case of a row of Duke of 
Albany that finished bearing in August. 
A number of fresh growths having ap- 
peared, it was decided to leave the row 
as it stood, as the ground could not be used 
for any other purpose just then. A good 
Inuleh of manure was scattered about the 
roots and copious supplies of water given, 
with occasional helpings of liquid manure, 
and from this apparently spent row of 
Peas I saw gathered, quite late in Sep- 
tember, an excellent basket of well-filled 
pods, which were pronounced, on the Peas 
being cooked, as good as those which were 
taken from the same row some weeks pre- 
viously. This is an encouragement to 
those who either cannot spare the ground 
for sowing a fresh supply, or cannot pro- 
cure seed. I think the plan is one worth 
trying by owners of small gardens. It 
looked rather strange to see a row of Peas 
quite withered three-parts of the way up 
with fresh young clusters carrying good 
pods, as I saw them. LEAHURST. 

—— June is an excellent month in which 
to sow Peas for late use, as it affords 
ample time for the growth and maturing 
of the crops before the warmer weather 
departs. <A reliable variety for June sow- 
ing is Autocrat (3 feet to 4 feet high), 


and an excellent: cropper. 1 advocate 
after this, successional sowings of the 


earliest dwarf sorts—those usually used 
for spring sowings—such as The Pilot, 
Peter Pan, American Wonder, English 
Wonder, William Hurst, and similar Peas, 
all of which are quick growing, 1 foot to 
1: feet in height, require no support, and 
take up but little room. These especially 
can be sown upon ground from which 
early crops have been taken. If a 80-feet 


-or 40-feet length of row (or less, if space 


necessitates) is sown every fortnight from 
the beginning of June to the end of July— 
or, as an experiment (often profitable !), 
even later—there will be no dearth of 
palatable Green Peas in the garden so 
‘treated. No. haphazard, indiscriminate 
sowings should be made. It should be 
borne in mind that the conditions in June 
and July are far different from those ex- 
perienced in the early spring, and due 
allowance should be made accordingly. 
For one thing, there is possible drought to 
consider, and, on the other hand, a wet 





season. It is easy to combat both. Take 
out a deep trench and well loosen the soil 
at the bottom. This will make for drain- 
age. As you loosen the subsoil, incor- 
porate with it animal manure, decaying 
vegetable refuse, turves and leaves, as 
well as salt or lime to keep the whole 
sweet ; this makes for retention of mois- 
ture. If drought comes, the roots have 
thus a supply of moist materials to draw 
upon; while, if heavy rainfall happens, 
the loose subsoil will assist in the rapid 
disappearance of superfluous water from 
the subsoil, so that the plants will never 
become water-logged. THE GARDEN. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Potatoes.—It is gratifying to note that 
up to the present the Potato crop is pro- 
mising remarkably well. Growers in this 
district seem at last to have realised the 
danger of too early planting. No frost 
has troubled us since growth was above 





ground. The haulm has come away with- 
out a check. One grower on a_ fairly 


large scale, alike for his own use and 
market, who tries many varieties, in- 
cluding early, mid-season, and late, tells 


me he is’ relying this year — solely 
on May Queen, sritish Queen, and 
Arran Chief, having had most satis- 
factory results from these last year. 


I do not know the origin of May Queen, 
but.there is no doubt. it stands out quite 
distinct from: the majority of. the first 
earlies, with its broad,  solid-looking 
foliage and its strong, sturdy stems. It 
is one of the very best alike for frames 
and outside. British Queen was chosen 
from a batch of second earlies, as repre- 
senting maximum points alike for quality 
and cropping. I think the grower in ques- 
tion had a somewhat bard task to pick 
out one late variety among many that 
were good, but he said Arran Chief ap- 
pealed to his palate, and, as it came up to 
requirements in cropping, he decided. to 
use it almost exclusively for late work. 
Spraying is not much practised in this 
district, and I must admit I have no great 
faith in it. Given fine, dry weather, it 
is unnecessary, and in wet weather it has 
to be repeated several times to be effica- 
cious, so that results hardly «justify the 
expenses incurred.—H. B. 8., Hardwick. 


Celery plants to form the main crop 
should be planted in the trenches as soon 
as they are large enough, and before they 
suffer in the least through having ex- 
hausted the soil in which they are now 
growing. Water the bed before lifting 
the plants, and be careful to retain as 
much soil as possible about the roots. In 
‘the cultivation of Celery the chief re- 
quirement is a liberal supply of rich and 
thoroughly decomposed manure. In order 
to get the best produce, Celery should be 
planted in single rows, because the plants 
can be attended to more easily, and in 
such conditions they are not so likely to 
become drawn. At the same time, if 
large quantities are required, it may be 
desirable to place two or three rows in 
each bed, allowing a space of 12 inches 
between the plants each way. Celery 
plants must never be allowed to get dry 
at the roots, as this checks growth, and 
they become more liable to attack from 
the Celery fly. The best preventive 
against this pest is dusting the plants 
when wet with dew two or three times 
each week with fresh soot.—F. W. C. 


Ground poisoned by Potato spraying.— 
Under this heading a correspondent in 
GARDENING for June Ist writes giving as 
the result of his experience that the 
eround on which Potatoes were sprayed 
twice last year proved unsuitable for 
raising seedlings of vegetables this season. 
Such an interesting question as this should 
attract the attention of gardeners in 
general, and I hope other readers will 
give their experience.—K. R. W. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


nian al 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 
In Bloom JUNE 25TH.—Olimbing and 


dwarf Roses (many species and varie-. 


ties), Olematis (in variety); Honeysuckles, 
Jasminum (in variety), Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides, Polygonum  baldschuani- 
cum, Oarpenteria californica, COhoisya 
ternata, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Abuti- 
lon vitifolium, Actinidia arguta, Solanum 
crispum, Abelia triflora, Berberis (in 
variety), Potentilla fruticosa, Olearia 
macrodonta, O. Haasti, O. nummularie- 
folia, Spireas (in variety), Ozothamnus 
rosmarinifolius, Raphiolepis ovata, 
shrubby Veronicas (in variety), Stran- 
vesia undulata, Viburnums (in variety), 
Rhus Ootinus, Diervillas (in. variety), 
Magnolia cordata, Escallonias (in 
variety), Indigofera Gerardiana, hardy 
Fuchsias (in variety), Oamellias, Styrax 
japonicum, Ootoneaster humifusa, Per- 
nettyas, Calycanthus floridus, Brooms (in 
variety), Andromedas, Rhododendrons (in 
variety), Azaleas (in variety), Alpine 
Laburnums, Rubus nutkanus, Deutzias 
(in variety), Philadelphus (in variety), 
Robinias, Ooriarias, Rhyncospermum jas- 
minoides, Plumbago capensis, Hricas (in 
variety), Fabiana imbricata (False 
Heath), Cistus (in variety), Hedysarum 
multijugum, Hypericums (in variety), 
Hydrangeas, Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, 
Lavender (in variety), Rosmarinus offici- 
nalis, R. prostratus, Herbaceous and 
Tree Pewonies, Delphiniums (in variety), 
Erigerons, Morina longifolia, Hryngium 
Oliverianum, Galegas (in variety), 
EHremurus Bungei, H. robustus, her- 
baceous Phloxes (in variety), Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum (in variety), Lilium Mar- 
tagon, L. Szovitzianum, Tritoma foliosa, 
T. Goldelse, T. Tucki, Iris (species and 
varieties), Lupins (in variety), Hast 
Lothian Stocks, Pyrethrums (in variety), 
Nepeta Mussini, Pentstemons (in variety), 
Aquilegias (in variety), Anchusas (in 
wariety), Tradescantia virginica, Heu- 
cheras (in variety), Alliums, herbaceous 
Spireas (in variety), Corydalis (in 
variety), Iceland and Oriental Poppies (in 
many colours), Meconopsis (in variety), 
Fougloves (in several colours), An- 
tirrhinums, Anthericum Liliastrum, A. 
Liliago, Tufted Pansies (in variety), 
Gazania splendens, Geums (in variety), 
Ononis rotundifolia, Thalictrums (in 
variety), hardy Geraniums (in variety), 
Oheiranthus (in variety), Pinks (in 
several shades of colour), Epimediums (in 
variety), Funkias, Rodgersia podophylla, 
Epilobium pedunculare, Cyperus longus, 
Butomus umbellatus, Nuphar luteum, 
Aponogeton distachyon, Sagittaria sagit- 
tifolia, Nympheas (in variety), Hemero- 
callis (in variety), Libertia formosa, 
Caltha palustris, Ginotheras (in variety), 
OCampanulas (dwarf and tall) (in variety), 
Mazus rugosus, M. Pumilio, Wahlen- 
bergia Pumilio, Dryas _ octopetala, .D. 
Drummondi, Dianthus (in variety), Paro- 


chetus communis, Alpine Phlozes, 
Gypsophilas (in variety), Oypripedium 
spectabile, Athionemas (in variety), 


Ramondia pyrenaica, R. Nathalie, Sem- 
pervivums (in variety), Hrinus alpinus, 
Sedums (in variety), Viola cornuta (in 
variety), Lychnis (in variety), Ompha- 
lodes cappadocica, O. Lucilie, Pentstemon 
heterophyllus, P. rupicola, Linarias (in 
variety), Saponaria ocymoides, Oon- 
volvulus mauritanicus, O. Oneorum, 
Nierembergia. frutescens, N. rivularis, 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Lithosper- 
mums, Helianthemums (in 
Tunica Saxifraga, Onosma tauricum, O. t. 
albo-roseum, hardy Primulas (in variety), 
Potentillas (in variety), Androsaces (in 
variety), Globularia nana, Frankenia 
levis, Phacelia campanularia, Helichry- 
sum rupestre, Gnaphalium trinerve, Gen- 
tiana asclepiadea. 


THE WEEK’s WorK.—A severe wind- 
storm passed over this district on June 
22nd, doing considerable damage to trees 
and shrubs. We have only registered a 


variety), 


quarter of an inch of rain for the past 
month, and much time has to be spent in 
watering. Everything possible should 


now be done to make the herbaceous bor- 


der neat and tidy. Remove old flower- 
stems and any unsightly shoots. Place 
stakes where necessary, and secure any 
shoots that need tying. The present is a 
suitable time for the dividing of Fritil- 
laria imperialis (Crown Imperial). This 
continues to grow well for a number of 
years if left undisturbed, but it is advan- 
tageous sometimes to thin it, and divi- 
sion is one of the easiest means of in- 
creasing the stock. Many plants that 
flower in the spring may be increased at 
this season from cuttings inserted in a 
sandy compost placed in a cold frame. 
Many of the climbing varieties of Roses 
will shortly need. a thorough overhauling. 
All faded flowers should be removed, and 
if the flowering of any particular variety 
is over, cut out the old flowering shoots, 
so that the young growths may be trained 
in their places. Be careful not to injure 
the stout basal growths, as these will 
form the flowering branches of next 
season. F. W. GaLuop. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 











” SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Main-crop Beetroot.—The plants are 
now large enough to be thinned to about 
5 inches apart in the drills. If dry 
weather continues, a little salt strewn be- 
tween the rows and hoed in will assist 
growth and render the soil cooler and 
moister. If birds attack the young 
leaves, as they sometimes do—sparrows 
being the worst offenders—dust them 
with soot when moist with dew. Tobacco 
powder also renders them distasteful, and 
ensures immunity. 

Globe Beet.—Make another sewing to 
provide a supply for the autumn and early 
part of winter, when it will be unnecessary 
to begin using the long-rooted kinds be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Short Horn Carrots.—For the same 
reason a good sowing of these should be 
made, as not only are they more appre- 
ciated than the intermediate and long- 
rooted varieties, but it allows of the 
latter being held in reserve for mid- 
winter and spring use. 

Celery.—Give every attention to water- 
ing with doses of hquid manure occasion- 
ally if the plants are not making satisfac- 
tory progress. This refers to early and 
second early plants only, as those set out 
more recently require careful attention to 
watering only at present. Persevere with 
the planting of later batches, doing so, as 
fast as they are ready, to avoid their be- 
coming overgrown and receiving a severe 
check when transplanted. Plant firmly, 
and water and mulch afterwards. ' If mag- 
got puts in an appearance, pinch off the 
portions of the affected leaves, and dust 
the foliage frequently with soot in the 
early morning when wet with dew, or 
otherwise first spray it with a syringe. 
The soot will then adhere to the leaves, 
and make them objectionable to the in- 
sects intent on egg-laying. a 

Asparagus.—As soon as Peas become 
plentiful,, the cutting of Asparagus 
should be gradually diminished, and 
finally cease. After’ this, encourage the 
plants to make robust growth by feeding 
either with liquid manure or a_ suitable 
fertiliser, such as fish guano, Peruvian 
guano, or salt. The tops as they develop 
should receive some support, if not indi- 
vidually, collectively, it being very essen- 
tial that they should not become either 
damaged or broken off by high winds. 
Stakes driven in at a few yards apart, 
with twine_ stretched from one to the 
other and crossed from one side of the 
beds to the other afterwards, afford a 
great deal of support, and the same with 
regard to old Pea sticks thrust in at in- 
tervals into the beds. Weeds must be 
kept under, these being best pulled out 
by hand, as a hoe should not under any 
pretext be used to get rid of them on an 


Asparagus bed. Look well after newly 
planted beds, as well as those formed by 


the sowing of seed. If the plants in the 7 


latter instance have not been thinned, 
they should be singled out now to the re- 
quired distance apart and free growth 
encouraged by keeping the soil in a friable 
condition and clear of weeds. If the 
ground is cropped with Cauliflowers be- 
tween the beds, see that they do not en- 
croach upon or unduly shade the Aspara-~ 
gus plants. 

Late Potatoes.—If not done, the 
moulding should be, no longer delayed, 
working the soil to as great a depth as is 
permissible and to a fine condition be- 
forehand, so that there may be plenty of 
it available for that purpose. tf there is 


any doubt about the soil not being suffi- . 


ciently rich to ensure a good crop of 
tubers, strew a suitable fertiliser be- 
tween the rows just before moulding up. 
In the absence of a special fertiliser, a 
mixture of superphosphate and sulphate 
of ammonia may be employed with excel- 
lent results. 

Main-crop' Brussels Sprouts. — These 
should be planted before the plants get 
overgrown. Choose ground in good con- 
dition, but not too recently manured 
and unless it is fairly firm give it a good 
treading beforehand, and the lighter the 
soil the more treading within reason 
should it receive. Set out the plants in 
furrows or drills drawn 3 feet apart for 
tall-growing varieties, with 6 inches less 
for such as are dwarfer, and allow a dis- 
tance of 24 feet and 2 feet respectively 
between them in the rows. Choose 
showery weather if possible for planting ; 
in any case, see they do not want for 
water until the roots get a firm hold of 
the soil. 

Early Savoys.—These should now be 
planted on firm ground. In some in- 
stances they will be put out between the 
rows of second early and main-crop Pota- 
toes, and in others in open spaces, in 
which case the rows may—as the early 
varieties do not attain any great size— 
stand 13 feet apart, a distance of 15 
inches between the plants being allowed. 


Water frequently until the plants start — 


growing, unless rainy weather prevails. 
Radishes.—Maintain the supply by 
making small and frequent sowings in 
cool situations, such as a border under a 
north wall or one shaded by a hedge. The 
same remark applies to Mustard and 
Cress. 
Caulifiowers.—Continue planting the 
early and late autumn varieties, espe- 
cially Autumn Giant, and sparé no effort 
to get the plants established, particularly 
if dry weather continues, or should an- 
other spell of it set in. Draw good, deep 
drills to set them’ out in, as this means 


conservation of moisture in the event of | 


much watering having to be done, and 
will also eventually save moulding, as the 
drills can be filled in when the plants gain 
size. 
Wall 


fruit trees.—These are “now 


<3 





making rapid growth, and thinning and | 


stopping of foreright shoots and spur 
growths should be attended to. 
exception of Plums, stopping should be 
done at the fourth leaf; in the first-men- 
tioned instance it should be done at the 


fifth leaf. Reserve suitable growths 
where necessary for making good deficien- 


cies caused by loss of branches, also for 
clothing bare spaces, and allow leaders to 
extend wherever there is space for doing 
so. The training of the young wood in 
Peach and Nectarine trees also requires 
attention. It is very necessary to get 
them fastened back, so that they receive 
the full benéfit afforded by the walls in 
the way of extra warmth, by which 
means alone can growth become complete 
and the wood ultimately fully ripened, to 
say nothing of the preservation of sym- 
metry in regard to the training of the 
young shoots as straight as possible. This 


With the - 


A 


| can, of course, be done by the rough-and- — 
-ready method of passing Privet shoots 


divested of their leaves behind the main — 
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cient quantity to reach the lowest roots. 


_ freely the roots of Vines on which the 


- trees, as recommended in 
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branches ; but it is far better either to tie 
or fasten them back with shreds and 
nails, as this, besides being more efficient, 
ives the least trouble in the long run. 
ordon trees in the open will soon require 
. while Currants and Goose- 
berries grown on this principle against a 
trellis will need the same treatment. The 
same remarks also apply to _ espalier- 
trained Apples, Pears, and Plums. Keep 
a careful watch on Morello Cherries for 
black fly, and syringe at once with the 
best of afl insecticides, for this pest— 
viz., Quassia extract. Surplus growths 


on these trees should either be stopped 


to three or four buds or otherwise dis- 


pensed with. 
Outdoor Vines.—These should be 
looked over, thinning the growths or 


laterals to one on a spur, retaining such 
as are showing for fruit and stopping 
them at. the second leaf beyond the 
bunches. Inattention to these details is 
more often than not the cause of outdoor 
Vines giving such unsatisfactory results 
and becoming a prey to mildew attacks. 

Wallflowers.—Plant these in lines 1 foot 
apart, and allow a distance of not less 
than 6 inches between the plants. To en- 
courage the formation of an abundance of 
fibrous roots, nip off the points of the tap 
roots. To ensure good, bushy plants with 
firm stems, the soil should be firm, and 
not at all richy Grown on these lines, they 
are then in better condition to resist 
severe frost. 


Myosotis.—Seed of the varieties found 
desirable should be sown in boxes and 
raised in a cold frame, or otherwise level 
down the soil in a frame in which Pota- 
toes or some other vegetable has been 
forced, and sow the seed in shallow drills 
9 inches apart. Until the seed ger- 
minates keep the frame shaded with mats. 


A. W. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Vines.—The bunches having all been 
cut from the earliest house, the leaves 
must be kept clean and healthy by 
syringing them with clear water both 
morning and evening. The inside borders 
must be kept in. a fairly moist condition, 
and when water is given let it be in suffi- 


This condition must be maintained 
throughout the summer and autumn, 
until the foliage commences to ripen and 
drop, when water should be withheld until 
the time for the annual pruning and 
dressing of the Vines and the renovation 
of the border arrives. Admit an abund- 
ance of air to houses in which the fruit is 
ripe; keep the atmosphere dry; examine 
the bunches ‘at intervals, with a view to 
removing split or decaying berries. 
Vineries in which the Grapes are colour- 
ing should be kept very warm, but at the 
same time admit plenty of air, for if 
allowed to ripen too slowly or in a low 
temperature the Grapes are lacking in 
flavour, neither do they keep so well as 
when ripened in a brisk heat. Water 


berries are swelling, and periodically re- 
move all lateral growths. The final thin- 
ning of all late Grapes should be no longer 
delayed, as there is great danger of 
damaging the berries if this work is de- 
ferred. During fine, genial weather an 
abundance of air may be admitted through 
both the top and bottom ventilators, Cer- 
tain varieties are subject to scalding of 
the berries, this usually taking place 


after the berries have finished stoning. At 


this period great care must be exercised 
in ventilating the houses, especially during 
changeable weather. . 


Watering and  wmulching.—In~ this 


locality the rainfall has been inadequate |. 


for fruit trees, especially in the case of 
those Sone in borders which are freely 
drained. e timely mulching of the 
‘ revious notes, 
will do much to conserve the moisture of 


_ the soil, but even when a layer of manure 


. 


fruit. 





the soil is of a light and sandy nature. 
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has been applied to the surface of the soil 
attention must be given to arene for 
on no account must the roots be allo 

to become dry when the fruits are swell- 
ing and the stones forming. 


wed 


Apricot and 
Peach trees especially are aftected | by 


drought, and on no account should they 
lack moisture at this stage. 


Diluted 
liquid manure should, if possible, be given 
to any trees that require a stimulant, and 
to such as are carrying heavy crops of 

The liquid manure should be given 
alternately with the ordinary watering. 
Tf liquid manure is not available, a light 
dressing of guano will form a good sub- 
stitute. New trees, especially those that 
were planted late this spring, will require 
attention in affording moisture to the 
roots. Liquid manure should not be given 
in the case of young and newly planted 


trees which are growing satisfactorily, as 


it will only tend to make them develop 


extra vigorous growth, and coarseness of 


wood is not conductive to fruitfulness. 
Stir the surface of the soil with a fork in 
all cases before applying a mulch or water 
to the roots. 


Caulifiowers.—A supply of Cauliflowers 
is valued for as long a season as it is pos- 
sible to get them, and, fortunately, there 
are so many good varieties that, with fre- 
quent sowings, this vegetable can now be 
had during seven or eight months of the 
year. Frequent small plantings of the 
variety Autumn Giant should now be made 
in various parts of the garden, and the 
latest plants will be valuable for lifting 
and transplanting to cold frames, these 
furnishing excellent heads in December 
and well into the New Year. Autumn- 
sown plants are now producing a 
good supply.- The heads should be well 
covered, either by tying the leaves 
together or placing some spare leaves over 
them. The supply of this vegetable may 
be prolonged if the roots are kept cool by 
mulchings and copious waterings, When 
any plants are developing their heads 
faster than required, lift them and place 
them in a cool room or cellar, where, if 
hung up by their roots and _ slightly 
damped occasionally, they will keep in 
good condition for several days. Examine 
successional - batches, and remove any 
which are “‘blind’’ or otherwise useless, 
and fill the vacancies with fresh plants, 
giving these latter a little fresh soil. 


Savoy Cabbages.—Plant at intervals on 
any vacant plots and in any position 
which can be spared during July, and even 
up to the middle of August. As a rule, 
Savoys are planted much too early, with 
the result that the heads come in at a 
time when other vegetables are plentiful, 
and thus they are of little value. These 
early plants are unable to. withstand 
severe weather. Savoys should be grown 
more strictly for winter use, as they are 
unquestionably among the hardiest ‘and 
most delicious vegetables at that season. 
The varieties of medium size are much to 
be preferred to the larger ones. 


Spinach.—Several good sowings of the 
improved form of Spinach should be made 
at intervals of ten days for the next two 
or three months, to afford a supply of 
leaves during the autumn and winter. It 
is impossible to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rule as to the date most suitable for 
sowing, as much depends upon the nature 
of the soil, the localitv, and the weather. 
It will be auite safe if frequent sowings 
are made from now onwards, the earliest 
in open parts of the garden in soil which 
has been heavily manured and deeply 
worked. Later in the season the sowings 
should be made on a south border, or 
some other warm, sheltered position. For 
these sowings I prefer the round-seeded 
to the prickly-seeded kinds. 

Salads.—Seeds of Lettuce and other 
summer salads should, if possible, be sown 
on a north border at this season; this 
position is particularly necessary where 


Sow the seeds at regular intervals in small 
quantities. 


also for cooking. 
curled kind should also be sown. 
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Endive may now be sown extensively, 


and without fear of the plants flowering 


prematurely. The ground for Endive 
should be well manured and deeply 
worked. The ‘round-leaved Batavian 1s 


the one most generally grown, and this is 


valuable not only for use as a salad, but 
‘Small quantities of the 


Broad Beans.—Late sowings of the 


Broad Windsor type will require atten- 
tion, for encouragement must be given 
them in order to obtain a good crop. 
Syringe the shoots frequently with soap 


and water to keep down aphis. Apply a 


good mulching of manure, and see that the 
roots are well supplied with water at all 


times. Pinch out the points ‘of the 
erowths immediately a fair set is assured, 
and keep the growths upright by stretch- 
ing a row of cord on either side of the 


plants. 





SCOTLAND. 


Orchard house.—Any trees in pots 


‘which, by reason of a scanty crop, are 


not quite paying for the space they oc- 
cupy may now be safely plunged out of 
doors. The fruits will ripen satisfac- 
torily, and the space thus gained will 
permit of the development of those left. 
In the case of Plums and Peaches, 
stoning will now he completed, or nearly 
so, and top-dressing may be resorted to. 
This is preferable (in the case of pot trees) 
to strong doses of stimulants, which may, 
in careless hands, tend to sour the soil. 
Let such stopping as may be considered 
necessary be attended to. I am no be- 
liever in close stopping for Peaches or 
Nectarines in pots, but it suits Plums to 
pinch to four or five leaves from the base 
of the shoot. In finally thinning fruit, 
the question of what is a good crop occa- 
sionally arises. This depends on the 
strength and vigour of any given tree, 
and the observant cultivator can readily 
decide the point. Syringing is still indis- 
pensable. 

Ferns.—Young pieces of Adiantums, if 
moved on now, will make good stuff in 
8-inch or 9-inch pots. From this time no 
fire-heat will be needed, and a very slight 
shade will be all that is reauired. If 
these Ferns are exposed to too much light 
the fronds are apt to be too pale; on the 
other hand, with too dense a shade the 
fronds are weak and without substance, 
and do not last long when cut. 

Wallflowers.—The seedlings ought now 
to be in nursery beds, and when pricking 
off is being done the tap root should be 
pinched off, in order to induce fibrous 
erowth. In private gardens pricking off 
is generally done, but in a market garden 
where Wallflowers are largely grown for 
sale, I noticed, the other day, a very 
quick and, as I was told, a very satisfac- 
tory way, of dealing with large quanti- 
ties. .A notch, 3 inches in depth, is 
taken out, the seedlings are laid in at the 
requisite distance, the soil is returned 
and firmly trodden. 

Pansies.—Pansy fanciers are now not 
such a numerous body as was at one time 
the case, but most of us like to have a 
bed or two of these handsome flowers. 
This is the time at which to sow seeds, 
and sowing may be done either in the 
open or in boxes. In the former case, the 
site of the bed ought to be in a cool and 
rather shady spot. 

Tomatoes require regular attention now 
in the way of pinching out axillary 
growths and in tying the growths to their 
supports. In the case of pot-grown 
Tomatoes, when the sixth truss has set 
the plant may with advantage be finally 
stopped. I notice that in some districts 
Tomatoes are being freely planted out of 
doors. This cannot be commended in this 
locality, for the odds are against the 
ripening of even the earliest-set fruits, 
and the skin of those grown out of doors 
is so tough that when cut in a green state 
and ripened by lying in the sun under 
glass they are of very little use. 
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Wall fruit.—All the trees of stone 
fruits, with the exception of Cherries, 
have ,been given. a thorough watering. 
This is time well spent, even when some- 
thing else has to stand temporarily, for 
the crop of stone fruit ts heayy—in the 
case of Plums very heavy. Some trees of 
such Plums as Coe’s Golden Drop, Wash- 
ington, Kirke’s, Jefferson, most. of the 
Gages, and particularly the old Green 
Gage, are literally loaded, and a good deal 
of thinning will be necessary. In this 
connection, it may be said that, at the 
expenditure of considerable time, hand 
fertilisation was done daily throughout 
the period of blooming, and it may be 
that this has had some effect upon the 
crop, for in a general way reports con- 
cerning Plums in this neighbourhood are 
not over bright. Thinning is being done 
gradually among Peaches. While all 
have done well (so far), that sterling 
variety Royal George is easily best. 


Gooseberries.—Much damage has been 
done in this district. by caterpillars, but 
perhaps owing to early and repeated dust- 
ings with soot, not a sign of that pest has 
been observed in these gardens, Un- 
fortunately, however, red spider has put 
in an appearance at a much earlier date 
than usual. It is not uncommon to find 
spider in September, but hitherto IT have 
not noticed it—or, at’ least, to any ex- 
tent—in June. Present conditions do not 
permit of>a campaign against it, and, 
while it is annoying, the pest, meantime 
at all events, must be left to itself. 


Hard-wooded plants.—Growth is active 
among hard-wooded plants, and now is, 
perhaps, the best time at which to attend 
to their wants in the way of potting or. of 
repotting. . Hard-wooded’ plants do not 
form roots so quickly as other things, and 
when potting is done when the plants 
are dormant, there is a. danger that the 
new soil may be soured before the roots 
are .sufficiently active to permeate it. TI 
think this is a reasonable view to take, 
although, of course, imported Azaleas and 
similar things must perforce be potted in 
autumn, When, after potting, progress 
is visible, the majority of these plants 
may auite safely be placed in a sunny 
position out of doors, either plunged or 
stood unon a hard bottom. In either 
case, rigid and regular inspection is 
needed, in order that watering may be 
correctly done. Both watering and 
syringing ‘are as important when the 
plants are in the open as when they are 
under glass, and reliance should’ by no 
means be placed upon the rainfall. 


Plant houses.—Some little potting and 
repotting have been attended to in the 
course of the week. Promising pieces of 
Begonias and of Zonal Pelargoniums were 
put into larger pots, as was a good batch 
of Nicotiana Sander intended for autumn 
blooming under glass. A further batch 
of seedlings of Schizanthus Wisetonensis 
was put into 4-inch pots. Gesneras and 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine were also 
moved along into 5-inch pots, as were 
young plants of B. Weltoniensis and seed- 
ling Coleuses. These last are hardly 
worth troubling about, only a single plant 
out of many showing decided promise. 
Nevertheless, they are useful in their way 
under present conditions, being rather 
showy, easily managed, and of no in- 
trinsic value when ‘‘clearing-out’’? time 
comes for the housing of Chrysanthe- 
mums. ' 

Vegetable garden.—Not for many years 
has growth been so regular and uninter- 
rupted. All the Brassicas are growing 
freely, and there has been a notewortny 
absence of the need for ‘beating up”? 
blanks. Another noticeable thing’ has 
been the almost complete absence of blind 
Cauliflower plants. During the week, in 
showery weather; Drumhead Savoy, Early 
Ulm Savoy, more’ Brussels Sprouts, and 
Kale were got out. The planting of Leeks 
and of Celery is now due, and will shortly 
be attended to. W. McGurroa, 


Balmae Gardens Kirkcudbright, 
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BIRDS. 


Birds and hawks.—With reference to 
“Kestrel’s’’ inquiry (p. 74) concerning 
birds being scared by hawks, I am afraid 
that so.long as hawks are in the vicinity 


no small bird will.feed at the bird table 


even if protected by a frame of netting. 
The usual birds which come to the table 
are common tits, sparrows, robins, green- 
finches, chaffinches (in woodland districts 
perhaps a nuthatch), hedge accentors, 
starlings, blackbirds, and thrushes, all of 
which are far too numerous to be deci- 
mated by such a supply of hawks as we 
have in this country. Odd birds of other 
species, of Course, occur, and pied wagtails 
come to most lawns, food or no food. As 


a rule, except with migrant birds of the. 


year, hawks will not come in close when 


‘people are about, but young hawks learn- 


ing their trade or hawks rearing young 
are bolder than usual. Adult male 
sparrow hawks are much smaller than 
females. The latter run about 15.inches 
in length, the former 12 inches. Moreover, 
the hen is stouter in build, slightly differ- 
ent in plumage, and in this both vary con- 
siderably. The upper parts of the male’s 
body plumage may be described as dark 
slate-blue, but that of the female brown. 
Kestrels are much more common, and their 
general hue is more ruddy except in the 
case of the niale, which has bluish-grey on 
the back, head, and tail, the last banded 
Kestrels, adult or of the year, 


breast streaked downwards, whereas 
sparrow hawks are barred across as in 
peregrines and goshawks. The flight of 
either of the two birds under discussion is 
usually sufficient to distinguish them when 
once known.—A. 8., Forest Hill, S.E. 


A friendly thrush.—The thrush TI first 
observed in the early summer of 1916. It 
soon became so tame that it came into 
the house and later brought its brood of 
young. They would all come into the 
dining-room through the open door, par- 
ticularly at meal times, walking about the 
room and frequently flying on to the table 
The mother became so tame 
as to sit on my shoulder and always took 


food out of my hand. They all disap- 
peared 


during. the winter, but, to my 
astonishment, the mother came again this 
and did exactly the same 
thing and again brought young ones. 
She would follow me about the garden 
and often sit on my chair, and when away 
would answer to a name I had given her. 
As a thrush is naturally a wild bird, I 
wonder if any of your readers have had 
similar experiences.—WINIFRED MILLS, in 
Country Life. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Neighbour cutting down tree (Birch).— 
I understand from your question that the 
tree belonged to you, but that some of its 
branches overhung -your neighbour’s gar- 
den. If that was the fact, your neigh- 
bour would only be entitled to cut off such 
portions. of the branches as actually over- 
hung his land, and he had no right what- 
ever to destroy the tree in this way. You 
should call upon him to pay damages for 
having done so. What the amount of 
those damages would be it is difficult to 
tell, but unless he is prepared to com- 
pensate you adequately, your best plan 
would be to place the matter in the hands 
of a solicitor. _ You may be entitled to 
damages not merely for the actual destruc- 
tion of the tree, but for the injury it has 
done to the amenities of your garden.— 
Lex. 


CORRESPONDENOE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Plant for name (Zay).—It is impossible 
from your description to say whether you 
are referring to a Lilium or to some other 
plant. The only species of Lily approxi- 
mating to the name ‘Tigritas’” is L. 
tigrinum, which your descripton does not 
in the least fit: From the colour descrip- 
tion given, it might be one of the ehly 
coloured forms of L. umbellatum, whose 
erect flowers appear at the top of the 
stem. All the varieties of this set are 
very hardy, and the group is now flower- 
ing in the open. The closest resemblance 
to the name you give is Tigridia, a very 
distinct genus of bulbous plants from 


Mexico and Peru that are not hardy in | 


this country. Why not send us some 
material—leaf, stem, flowers, or even 
photograph—for our: guidance? Without 
some of these, and not even a name, how 
is it possible that we can help you? 

Diseased Fuchsias (Dr. R. Thorpe).— 
Your Fuchsias have been grown in too 
high a temperature, and in an atmosphere 
that is far too dry for them. They have 
been attacked by red spider and thrips. 
Remove the plants to a cool, shady place 
outdoors, and syringe them well morning 
and evening. No doubt all the leaves 
will soon fall, but fresh growth will pro- 
bably be made, and that may flower later. 
It may be wise first to gently syringe the 
plants with a solution of soft soap and 
Tobacco, letting that remain on the plants 
twenty-four hours before thoroughly 
washing them with clean water. Fuchsias 
dislike dry heat, and prefer a cool tem- 
Parents There are also aphides on the 

uchsias and the other plants, specimens 
of which you send. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Raising Briers from seed (Amateur) .— 
The heps as soon as they are harvested 
should be placed in layers in boxes of damp 
sand, in which they should remain during 
the winter. In the spring. the succulent 
parts of the fruit will be found to have 
rotted off; and the contents of the boxes 
may be rubbed through the hands to sepa- 
rate the seeds, which should then be sown : 
sand and all. In raising seedling Briers 
in considerable numbers. for stocks, it is 
better to sow the seed in drills rather than 
broadcast, in order that the soil may be 
hoed to destroy weeds and keep the sur- 
face of the ground open. 

FRUIT, 4 

Growing a Mulberry tree (77. 7. Pem- 
berton).—The Mulberry does not, as a 
rule, succeed on stiff clay soil, but if, 
having selected a position for it, you dig 
the ground deeply, thoroughly breaking 
it up some 5 feet or 6 feet across, then 
adding a good barrowful of lime rubbish 


or old mortar, rough-sifted wood ashes, — 


and some gritty road-sweepings (not from 


‘tarred roads), well incorporating all with 


the soil, making a slight mound, planting 
the tree on this and well staking it, we 


see no reason why you should not suc- - 


ceed. As the tree grows, fork some more 
of this material into the soil. In hot, dry 
weather place a layer of manure over the 
roots. Plant in October. In planting 
Mulberries one has to plant for posterity, 
for the tree does not bear much when 
young, but has a productive old age. The 
Mulberry is always best on the Grass, so 
that the fruit is not injured when it falls 
to the ground. Sm te i) 

Blind Strawberry plants (Disap- 
pointed).—You had better destroy every 
plant that has not shown any“ bloom. 
That your plants have gone blind, or in 
other words flowerless, is quite certain, 
and such plants will never bloom. That 
the plants have grown very strongly and 
produced gross leaves is inevitable, seeing 
that no. flowers have been produced. 
Runners taken. from all such plants will 
also be blind. Not only should you de- 
stroy every such flowerless plant, but ob- 
tain strong runners from other ‘plants 
that are now in bearing to plant for next 
season’s supply. ke 
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VEGETABLES. 


Sweet Corn (Z. W. C.).—We know of 
no book that. gives recipes for cooking 
Sweet Corn. Perhaps some of our Ameri- 
can friends may help you. The best and 
simplest way of treating Sweet Corn is 
hy plain boiling and eating it off the cob. 
A little good butter might be an improve- 
ment with some people, but it is quite 
good without. Sweet Corn should be cut 
and put into the pot without delay, other- 
wise the flavour is diminished. ‘The more 
quickly it is cut and cooked the better. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destroying ants (Clydeside).—If you 
can find the nest, opening it and pouring 
in boiling water will soon settle the busi- 
ness. If the nest be in a position where 
it cannot be reached, the ants may be 
trapped wholesale by taking a garden-pot 
stopping up the hole at the bottom, anc 
turning it upside down near the centre ot 
the nest; then’ water the ground round 
the nest well and frequently. The ants 
will soon begin to remove their nest to 
the shelter of the pot, which, in the course 
of a week or two, will be found full of ants 
and their nest. The pot and its contents 
can then be thrown into boiling water. If 
the nest is in such a position that this 
plan cannot be adopted, you must per- 
severe in trapping the ants with pieces of 
sponge soaked in treacle, or treacle spread 
on pieces of tile, slate, ete., saucers of 
sugar-and-water, etc. Chloride of lime, 
paraffin, or diluted carbolic acid, thrown 
ahout their haunts, may drive them away. 

Plantains in lawn (Clydeside). — The 
only thing you can do is to dig them out, 
but if they are very numerous, we should 
advise you to have the lawn dug over in 
the autumn, at the same time clearing 
out the Plantains as the work goes on, 
and adding a good dressing of manure. 
Then you can relay with fresh turf, or 
wait until the spring and sow it down 
with good Grass seed. The soil is evi- 
dently very poor. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


W. Darwen.—The only reason we can 
suggest, from the meagre information you 
give us, is that the plant is dry at the 
roots. Plants growing against walls are 
very liable to suffer from dryness at the 
root. 

Names of plants.—/. A.—The Common 
Alder (Alnus glutinosa). R. Butler.— 
1, Orchis maculata; 2, Campanula rotun- 
difolia, probably dark var.; 3, Iris 
Xiphioides var.; 4, Erigeron philadel- 
phicum; 5, Corydalis thalictrifolia, pro- 
hably ; 6, Circzea alpina. You defeat your 
own ends by sending fragments and occa- 
sionally leafless scraps, whose names we 
can only guess at. Nos. 2 and 5 are cases 
in point, the 3-inch long flowering tip of 
the Campanula affording no clue to habit 
or aught besides. J. Gy S.—1,’ Celsia 
cretica; 2, Polygonum : cuspidatum; 3, 
Epimedium pinnatum; 4, Rhodiola rosea. 
BE. C. N.—Golden Polypody (Phle- 
hbodium aureum); 2, Adiamtum gracilli- 
mum; 3, Pteris cretica; 4, Adiantum de- 
corum:+——7’, G. »W.—1, Lychnis chal- 
cedonica ; 2, Phlox setacea ; 3, Polemonium 
eeruleum; 4, Borago_ officinalis. 
A, C. D.—1, Sea Lavender (Statice lati- 
folia); 2, Veronica Teucrium; 3, Pul- 
-monaria officinalis; 4, Achillea ptarmica 
fl.-pl. B. N.—1, Diervilla (Weigela) 
rosea; 2, Diplacus glutinosus; 3, Pole- 
monium eceruleum; 4, Asphodelus luteus. 
N. #.—1, Centaurea ragusina; 2, 
Saponaria officinalis; 3, Hemerocallis 
fulva; 4, Gypsophila repens. 1 ¢ Betas soe 
1, Heuchera sanguinea; 2, Funkia 
Sieboldi variegata; 3, Inula glandulosa ; 
4, Campanula glomerata dahurica. 
W. W.—1, Lychnis dioica fl.-pl. ; 2, Astran- 
tia major; 8, Lonicera tatarica; 4, Iris 
ochroleuca. G. A.—I, Thalictrum 
minus; 2, Sedum spectabile; 3, Master- 
wort (Astrantia major) ; 4, Saxifraga Wal- 
lacel. OC. M. #H.—1, ~The Cypress 
Spurge (Euphorbia typarissia);. 2, 
nee speciosum; 38, Malva moschata 
alba. ; 
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REPEATED experiments have proved that spraying undoubtedly 


pays. 
statute acre. 


It increases the Potato yield from two to three tons per 
In bad seasons it may save the entire crop. 


Be sure 


you get a ‘‘Ubel” Sprayer, the most reliable and best known 


Spraying Machine on the market. 


All the machines in the “ Ubel”’ line and bear- 
ing the “ Ubel”’ trade mark are strong, efficient 
They embody all the latest 
improvements, and are made to conform to the 
Food Production Department’s specifications. - 


and easy to use. 


Please write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


United Brassfounders & Engineers Ltd 
Empress Foundry Cornbrook Manchester 
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: SANITAS” POWDER 


SLUGS. 





See what a satisfied user writes: 


98, Regent Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


* 21st May, 1978. 
DEAR SIR, 


“ Being a very enthusiastic gardener I was told by 
a friend to use your “SANITAS” Powder on my 
garden to keep the slugs and snails away, which I 
have done to my ¢great satisfaction. I have not 
seen a slug or a snail, and before my garden was 
infected by cats and birds, which I rarely see. 

You will be pleased to note that I am writing 
every gardener and smallholder to use it, and I 
feel sure when once used they will never be with- 
out it. It is indeed the gardener’s friend. You 
can with pleasure make use of this letter.” 

Wishing you every success, 

I remain, 


Yours faithfully, 
F. G. WESTACOTT SHAPLAND, 
ES ee 


HOME-MADE WINES. 


THE OLD RECIPES ARE THE BEST. 





The gorgeous wines of the old nobility 
can be made by you from the 200 
years-old original recipes of a titled 
lady. Book of 50, including very valu- 
able bitters, preserves, and pudding 
recipes, 2s. 6d., post free. 





F. PASCALL, 
Dept. ‘‘C,” 156, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2,, 


where original M.S.8. may be seen. 





Bound Volumes of “Gardening _IIlus- 
trated.”—The bound volume of GARDENING 
InLustRATED for 1917, complete with Index, 
can be obtained from our offices, price 12/- 
net. Subscribers’ weekly issues for 1917, if 
sent to this office, will be supplied with com- 
plete Index and bound in cloth for the sum of 
4/6, carriage extra. Any missing weekly 
copies will be supplied at the published price, 
2d. each; the Index, if supplied alone, will 
be 6d., post free. Binding cases alone, 2/6, 
post free. — Address, Manager, GARDENING 
InnustRatTeD, 63, Lincoln’s Inn _ Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. 





THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 
Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 
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TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 
improved Edition. By B,O.RAveNsoROFT. A Hand 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Cultur 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 28. 6d. net, 
—~-MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.O. 2. 


(JARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 
50 by 4, 25 by 8, 100 by 2yds., £l each. Special 1 in. 
square mesh, 3d. sq. yd., any length, width to order. }in., 
8 in. 44d. sq. yd. Goods sent passenger train on receipt 
order carr. paid. —W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, 
Porthleven, Cornwall. 
ARDENER (single-handed), — One acre, 
also vinery, greenhouse, orchard. Live out; 50s. week. 
— WRIGHT, ‘' The Hollies.” Mylespit Hill, Mill Hill 
Middlesex, N.W 
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HUDS ON'S OWING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 


Readers must order their copies in Advance 
of Publication. 

HUPSoN's SOAP 
has been used for 


To obtain a copy of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
sa mannivonethen te TRATED ” in. future it will be necessary to order it 
the old folks, the name in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid j 
is at once suggestive of otder to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. | 
sweet cleanliness. | 


It revives happy memories of 
the discussions in the old 
village shop, where Hudson’‘s 
Soap was unanimously given 
first place for all household 
cleaning, for washing up after 
meals. 
IN PACKETS 

EVERYWHERE. 


R. 8S. HUDSON LIMITED, 
Liverpool, West Bromwich and London. 















The price is 2d. weekly; or, tf sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
per quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
any date. Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 









Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 




















THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 
NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. ~— 























Please supply me weekly with a@ copy 
of “Gardening Illustrated” wutil further 
notice. 
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REPAIRED 


ARMY BOOTS 


BEST GOVERNMENT LEATHER 


We supply only the Highest Grade Army Boots. 
Re-soled and Heeled with the Best New Leather. 

They are the very pick of the Government Army Boots, 
sound, smart, and watertight, the very thing for Munition 
Workers, Dockers, Farm Hands, Postmen, Rail, Tram, 
"Bus, and all workers requiring good serviceable Boots for 
hard wear. 

WE GUARANTEE EVERY PAIR and warrant 
them to last longer and give greater satisfaction than two 
pairs of Shop Boots costing double the money. . 

Send P.O. 12/6 and Tenpence postage at once, give 
size, and say whether Plain or Studded Soles required. 

Also good selection at 9/6, 15/6, and 17/6. 


ALL BOOTS SENT ON APPROVAL. Set me 
Cash willingly returned in full if not satisfied. d 


THE COLONIAL ARMY BOOT CO. (Dept. 360), : 
232, Railton Road, London, S.E.24  —Stees: : 






ALSO 
COLONIAL 
BROWN, 
15/- & 17/6 















AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for: mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

hae ae receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 3s. ; 1 cwt., 4s.; 2 cwt., 
18: 138. ; 6 cwt.. 19s, ; 10 cwt., 30s, ; 1 ton, 57s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles, or part. 


A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


















MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 


WEED 
, KILLER 
LASTING RESULTS — NO,NEW EXPERIMENT. 


POTATO SPRAYING, 


EUREKA BURGUND MIXTURE 
(GUARANTEED STRENGTH) 
IS ALL YOU REQUIRE. Agenis. 


BAYLISS, 








Your Poultry, cannot be harmed 


you use 


MS ‘Doug alls not SNueWEED KILLER 


a2. & EFFECTIVE. 


From Nurserymen, Seedsmen & Ironmongers. 






—_ > 

“Dougall 

hoatet,a| MS DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 
66-68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. 
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FLOWERS AND HAILSTORMS. 


JuNE 17.—Heavy showers of hail whitened 
field and garden yesterday, and the storm 
was one of three that have devastated the 
garden during the past fortnight. Taught 
_by cold summers and partly through the 
absence of the gardener and most of his 
men I had given up Heliotropes, Cannas, 
and half-hardy plants for the season, and 
do not regret it now in view of a frosty 
June. What poor things are some of the 
half-hardy things. Many set much store 
upon Ageratums, Lantanas, and Tobaccos, 
not to be compared for a moment with 
Lily, Rose, and Honeysuckle, hardy as 
Briars. 
The scarlet Pelargonium, so brilliant in 
free and warm soils, here runs to leaf and 


gives few flowers, so my next task is to 
fill flower garden beds without the aid of 
house, frame, or any plants that will not 


endure our climate at all seasons. The 
plan demands some thought and constant 
looking for the good things, but there is 
such a vast field of choice in the flora of 
the northern world that one need have no 
doubt of the result in earnest hands. One 
thing must go with the scheme, continuous 


work instead of the spasmodic struggle of 


a week or two in early summer. The work 


should go on all the year round, and in our 


land fine days for garden work are as 
likely to come to us in winter as well as 
any season. 


groups. 


Harly autumn is the time for sowing the 
fairest annual flowers if we are to enjoy 
their fullest beauty. This year some of 
my greatest pleasures of the garden have 
been from the annuals of California, still 
These 
were sown on Rose-beds—too often left 


in flower as I write in mid-June. 


bare in winter, and summer, too—where 
the Tea Roses on the Dog Briar often 
perished and showed large gaps. Pansies, 
too, and all the hardy wild kinds of Viola 
are seen at their best if planted in autumn. 
In good free soil they will thrive from 
spring planting, but in the south not so 
well. In the spring, too, thereis so much 
to be done in all ways that it is wise to do 
Some 
of our best things as Delphinium, too, are 
best planted in autumn, while many may 
» be moved with perfect safety all through 
_ the winter and far into the spring. Ina 
true flower garden there should be no rest 
and none of the haste of the ‘bedding out’’ 
rush. The work must go on in the sum- 
mer, too, mainly with seedling plants. I 
have often planted the Clematis in 
mid-summer, not from choice, plants 
coming in then from sales. It means more 
care, but it can be done with safety. Also 


when some plants become shabby or dis- 


appear there should be means of renewal. 
The beautiful trailer Troprolum poly- 
-phyllum has but one fault, and that is 
_ withering away after flowering, and one 
-thust replace it in some way. 
That we have the full year to work in 
the flower garden should give us heart, 
getting rid at the same time of the rush 
of bedding out in one week of early sum- 
mer tender rubbish, some without grace 
or charm. very fine or open day in 
autumn, winter, or spring gives pleasant 
work, with some certainty of good result, 


ae; 


The autumn is the best time 
to begin, before the warmth leaves the 
soil; the right time for many things to be 
moved into new places or formed into 








if we deal with the hardy plants of the 
Northern world, including the many and 
vast mountain ranges of India and China. 
A very essential work of the early 
autumn should be the natural increase 
of the Tea, China, and other beautiful 
Roses, now set on the Dog Briar, giving 
rise to endless ignoble labour in struggling 
with the suckers of the Dog Rose. Until 
the trade throughout Europe lets us have 
the Rose on its own roots, in lieu of the 
ceaseless struggle, all lovers of the Rose 
garden must increase their own Roses in 
early autumn. Until that is done we 
shall never have a flower garden in which 
the Rose should take its true place, and 
not as a thing apart. W. 


Sussex. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Delphinium Queen Mary.—This is a fine 
form, the deep, clear Belladonna blue and 
conspicuous white eye being very telling. 
Added to these is a grace of habit not 
given toall. Itis nota monstrosity or one 
whose spike is overcrowded with flowers, 
every bloom on the spike playing a part. 
It was raised, I believe, by Messrs. Bun- 
yard and Co., Maidstone.—B. H. J. 


Pansy Coldcrest.—Some like the large 
Pansies, and with good reason. I love 
the little ones, with clear, simple colours 
like the above, a dwarf bright yellow. 
Not easy to get in the London districts, I 
had good plants from Messrs. Dobbie, of 
Hdinburgh. Mountain plants in origin, I 
keep them cool with sandstones over soil. 
—W. 

Iris Delavayi.—This species has flowered 
well in the light loam of a rather warm 
herbaceous border. It is a tall and hand- 
some plant, after the I. sibirica type, but 
with broader, sword-shaped leaves. The 
flowers, which are about the size of those 
of the above, and-of the same elegant 
form, are pure violet, slightly chequered 
with white at the lips.—NorTrH WaALEs. 


Spraying of Oaks not to be done.— 
Oaks seem to recover and do well after a 
bad year. We never have grease-bands 
here (from want of time mainly), and so 
far never want for a crop of Apples to 
last through winter and to the end of 
May. I see Mr. Chittenden, in Country 
Life, says dwarf fruit trees must have a 
band on each branch. Where are the men 
to spare for it?—W. R., Sussex. 


Sage in the garden.—I was glad to read 
Mr. Clarence Elliott’s good word for Sage 
asa garden flower (p. 312). Does he know 
the variety (or is it a species?) with the 
rich velvety maroon leaves? This has 
larger and bluer flowers than those of the 
kitchen herb, and the foliage in winter 
changes to a beautiful purple tint. It is 
in every way a great acquisition to any 
border of free soil. My plants came from 
some layers given me by Mr. BH. ©. Buxton. 
=A. -T. J: 


Epilobium obcordatum.—On_ reading 
“W.’s’’ inquiry after this plant, I went 
out to look for it in the spot it had occu- 
pied for many years at the foot of a re- 
taining wall, where it certainly flowered 
last year, but I found it not. The place 
thereof knew it no more, having been 
overrun by its aggressive and far inferior 
cousin, Dpilobium Fleischeri. I think 


that even in the West, where the sun is 
not so scorching as in Sussex, DB. obcor- 
datum does best where screened from full 
south.—HeErsert MAXxwe.i, Monreith, 


Phyteuma Scheuchzeri.—This is just 
now crowded with its characteristic violet 
flowers and makes a very effective little 
patch of colour in the rock garden. It 
seems to be of the easiest culture. Planted 
in a rather dry, sunny pocket it gives no 
trouble whatever, blooming with the 
greatest profusion every year. It ripens 
plenty of seed and a good stock can soon 
be raised.—NortH Lonpon. 


Verbena chameedrifolia. Seeing this 
brilliant creeping Verbena in the rock gar- 
den at Brockhurst and other gardens re- 
minds me that in past years more was 
thought of the dwarf kinds, V. c. Melindres 
and others. Of these some of your readers 
with good memories might tell us. Is the 
old Robinson’s Defiance still in cultivation? 
Verbena chameedrifolia is a native of 
South America, quite free in the summer 
months, but I am not so sure of its stand- 
ing our winters.—W. 

Dianthus Napoleon Ill.—This hybrid 
Pink is better than ever this year, the 
flowers appearing much earlier than usual 
and in great abundance. Their bright 
crimson-scarlet makes a telling note of 
colour anywhere. I find that, in common 
with D. Fettes Mount and others of the 
class, this Pink has a habit of dying off 
just after blooming. They also require 
some care in winter, but usually survive 
in a free soil if the base of the plants is 
surrounded by coarse chips.—J. 

The Whorl Flower (Morina longifolia).— 
At the present time (June 21st) a group of 
seedlings of Morina longifolia is beginning 
to bloom. The rosy-white whorls are effec- 
tive, and although M. longifolia is not one 
of the choicest of our border plants, it 
blooms at a very useful season. Self-sown 
seedlings are numerous, but among them I 
have never observed any variation from 
the type. The Thistle-like foliage is, by 
some, considered to be aromatic, but the 
aroma is not approved of by all.—W. McG. 


Azalea macrantha.—Can any reader 
afford me any information as to this 
Azalea? I have just come into possession 
of one under this name, and wish to make 
identification certain. In habit and foli- 
age it is much like the ordinary Japanese 
Azalea of the amcena type, but the flowers 
are very much larger, each fully an inch- 
and-a-half across and borne singly. They 
are a bright rosy-pink. The shrub has 
been in bloom all through June and looks 
like going on for another month.—J. 


Ixias.—I'or a series of years I grew 
these, along with Sparaxis, in cold-frames. 
It was then determined to try them at the 
base of a south wall, giving them the cul- 
ture afforded to Iris stylosa. The experi- 
ment has been a success, and for the third 
year there is an attractive show at this 
time (May 28rd), not very appreciably 
later than when cold-frame culture was 
the rule. I fancy that Ixias might suc- 
ceed in a bed of light soil away from a 
wall if protected by leaves during winter.— 
W. McG. 


In East Sussex.—Rhododendrons were 
not good this year, as many were spoilt 
in the bud during the winter, which did 
not happen a year ago. Lots of things 
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were cut last winter, and some killed 
which escaped the previous winter. All 
my tenderer Heaths caught it rather 
badly for the first time. The masses of 
BE. ec. coccinea are now at their best, far 
earlier than I have known before, and 
Rhododendrons are still going—unusually | 
late. There is usually’ about a three- 
weeks’ gap between the last of the Rhodo- 
dendrons and the full bloom of the Heath. 
—G. ; 


A clipped garden In _ Shropshire.— 
Among the gardens about our fine old 
houses disfigured by the labours of the 
architectural gardener must now be added 
that at Gondoyver Hall, as shown in 
Country Life, Jane Sth, p. 582.. How any- 
one with a trace of feeling for natural 
beauty could get pleasure from the survey 
of a piece of good ground set out with 
distorted trees even the designer could 
not tell us. Not a trace of the grace of a 
flowering tree or shrub is to be seen; a 
scene of costly ugliness and waste, a 
travesty of what a garden should be. 


Teucrium fruticans.—Hvery now and 
again we find favourable notice of this. 
It will not stand our winters everywhere, 
and I know a good many places south of 
the Tweed, as well as north of it, where 
this plant has failed. I am glad to ob- 
serve from the latest issue of the Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society that 
Mr. Osgood Mackenzie has succeeded with 
it against a wall with slight protection in 
his Ross-shire garden, but, then, that is a 
favoured spot. In my former garden 
close to the Solway I grew it for years 
against a south wall in dry soil, but in 
my present one it very often perishes.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Dianthus Spencer Bickham.—This, a pre- 
sumed cwesius x deltoides hybrid I believe, 
has been making gay patches of colour at 
both Kew and Wisley this spring. Six or 
so inches high when in bloom, the plant, a 
dense-spreading tuft of thin, wiry 
branches, is almost wholly flowers in the 
heyday of its beauty. Good for wall or 
rock garden, it grows freely in gritty loam. 
Some experience difficulty, I believe, in 
rooting cuttings. Those who do should 
shorten back some of the growths early in 
the year, thereby causing them to break 
later and produce non-flowering shoots. 
These, when 1} inches long and with a 
heel, or inserted as pipings, will root freely 
in June and July.—H. H. JENKINS. 





Long-lived Roses.—If it were possible to 
glean statistics we should find that there 
are many gardens where Roses have been 
planted for quite a number of years and 
are Still blooming profusely. One such, 
Gloire de Dijon, I know, which for thirty 
years has been growing over the front of a 
cottage in Norfolk, and never fails to yield 
hundreds of blooms each season. 
I eall to mind in Warwickshire, Mme. 
Berard, still Glambers round a_ cottage- 
door, though it is quite twenty years since 
the tree was bought. In my own garden I 
haye a Caroline. Testout which to-day 
(June ist) is carrying a number of blooms, 
with a promise of more to come, and that 
was’ planted eighteen years ago.—LrKa- 
HURST. 


Border Pink, Clory.—New and striking 
colour shades have during recent years ap- 
peared among the Pinks, that named above 
being one of the most distinct. The ground 
colour is rose-pink, the base of the petals 
maroon, which, with a rather heavy 
bordering or lacing of crimson, renders it 
most effective. Only slightly fragrant, its 
finer attributes, apart from a flower effect, 
are freedom of flowering and stiff foot- 
high stems which keep the main flowers 
well clear of the ground. Imagine a big 


‘cutting.—_W., Sussex. 


Another } 
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bed of such a Pink generously edged with 
a pure white Tufted Pansy and you have 
a picture well removed from the ordinary. 
The effect of the Pink is enhanced by full 
sunlight, hence an open situation is best. 
It was raised by Mr. Jas. Douglas and was 
recently well shown by Mr. Gifford. 





Tea Rose dying on the Brier.—Madame 
Jenny Gillemot, a promising Rose for 
some yeans, is steadily dying out, some 
plants dead, others with a few leaves 
only—an ugly sight in a good bed and 
warm aspect. It was meant to form a 
large group. Had it been a trial “of a 
plant only, I should not have missed it. 
In the same bed there is a group of Mme. 
Leon Pain in fine health, which proves, as 
others have proved to me, that a number 
of our finest Roses go back and perish on 
the Brier stock. There is no means now 
of testing how Madame Jenny Gillemot 
will grow on its own roots, as the growths 
on the remaining plants that show any 
sign of life could not furnish a_ stout 


Green fly and Forget-me-not. — My 
favourite, a large, form of the waterside 
plant (M. palustris), this year, instead of 
gracing the early summer with its fine 
show of blue, in June looked as if it had 
peen seared with a frost, the leaves dis- 
coloured and only a few poor flowers. On 
looking more Closely every bud and leaf 
were seen to be beset by aphis, its natural 
form distorted. TI thought I knew enough 
of the ravages of aphis before, and now 
there was nothing left but to cut the plants 
down to the soil and throw them away. It 
was used in various aspects and several 
hundred plants. The roots left in place 
will come this season. It was too late to 
replace the plant, so I hope for a fresh, 
elean growth. Some plants in the water 
did not show any sign of the enemy, and 
kept their freshness of leaf and flower as 
if the numerous plants in the soil allowed 
of the rapid increase of the insect.—W. 


Dianthus Prichardi.—This belongs to 
the D. deltoides set, and appeals rather 
from the standpoint of distinctness and 
free flowering than aught else. As seen 
recently in the rock garden at Wisley, an 
18 inches wide patch of it was covered 
with blossoms. The colour is lilac, 
copiously dotted with red, the dominant 
shade quite unique among rock-garden 
plants. Of an almost carpeting habit, the 
plant is not more than 6 inches high, while 
it is decidedly more frail than any other 
D. deltoides variety I know. At the same 
time there is character in the plant, and 
it would appeal, I think, to those who, 
while appreciating variety and distinetive 
beauty, do not expect a blaze of colour 
from everything. It is said to be a shy- 
seeding plant, and will therefore have to 
be raised chiefly from cuttings. These 
will require considerable care, owing to 
their frail nature, and probably the best 
material for propagation will be inch- 
lengths or thereabouts of the unflowered 
shoots secured with a heel attached, and 
inserted without further ado. Cold-frame 
treatment is best for all these plants.— 
E. H. JENKINS. ' 


Rhododendron _ discolor. — This new 
Chinese Rhododendron is of vigorous habit 
with conspicuous flowers. Moreover, it 
blooms later than many of the other large 
growers, for it is not at its best until late 
June. It grows wild in Central and 
Western China, and seeds were sent to 
this country in 1900. The species most 
closely resembling it are R. Fortunei and 
R. decorum, the former an old species in 
our gardens and one of the parents of cer- 
tain fragrant-flowered hybrids,.the other 
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practically unknown except in a few gar- 
dens where uncommon plants are en- 
couraged. R. discolor grows at least 6 feet 
high and is of bushy habit with fragrant, a 
white, pink-tinged flowers each about 3} ~ 
inches across and borne in fairly large but 
rather loose trusses. The ‘flowers are of — 
greater substance than those of R. For- 7 
tunei and open four or five weeks later. It — 
is a quite hardy species and escapes in- — 
jury from late frosts, which are often so 
harmful to the newer Chinese Rhododen- — 
drons. By crossing it with the highly- 
coloured varieties, which contain R. cataw- 
biense blood, it is probable that very ~ 
beautiful large and late-flowered forms ~ 
might be raised.—D.  — 


Lilium rubellum.—I wrote recently in ~ 
taRDENING of the good resulting from 
grouping certain Lilies with shrubs and ~ 
Ferns. Recently at Wisley I saw the 
above rare and graceful species quite — 
happy in the wood there in association ~ 
with hardy Azaleas, and just succeeding 
these latter in their flowering. The plants 
were 21 or more feet high, in rude health, — 
many bearing four of the open bell-shaped 
flowers, their exquisite rose-pink colour 
not in the least marred by the presence of 
the golden anthers. No early-flowering 
species is more elegant, and none equals it 
in dainty colouring. It is also sweetly 
scented. Whatever the habitat favoured 
by the plant in its Japanese home, it is” 
obviously happy in cool woodland places 
at Wisley, and, while enjoying the root 
companionship and above-ground shelter 
of other plants, assumes an unusual vigour 
for its kind and puts on a colour—a deli- 
cate rose-pink—as beautiful as rare among © 
its tribe. It seeds freely, too, and the fact 
that seedlings appear abundantly and 
flower in three years or so should make — 
this precious June-flowering sort more 
beautiful than heretofore. Already it has 
been known to cultivators in this country 
for a couple of decades, Messrs. Wallace | 
having obtained a first-class certificate for 
it at the Temple Show in 1898. In all pro- 
pability the bulb is not long-lived, hence 
prodigal seeding and quick development to 
the flowering stage are, to some extent, 
explained.—E. H. JENKINS. = 





Cornus controversa.—The Dogwoods are” 
composed of a large number of’ species” 
which show a great difference not only in 
habit, but in the character of the in- 
florescence. Some are quite low-growing 
plants of herbaceous or sub-shrubby habit, 
others large, sprawling bushes, while 
others again are trees; then, while a cer- 
tain number produces large, flat heads of 
flowers, another set bears flowers which 
are only attractive by reason of the large 
white or rose-coloured bracts which sur- 
round each. inflorescence. The species) 
under notice belongs to the tree-like set, 
for in a state of Nature it is found up to 
50 feet high with a large trunk. The 
leaves differ from those of most Cornuses 
by being alternate instead of opposite on 
the branches. In outline they are usually 
more or less oval, the upper end narrowed | 
into a long point. The flowers are small) 
and white, a large number being collected 
into a flat head 6 inches or more across. 
These flower-heads are borne freely in 
July, a well-branched plant being a very 
conspicuous object. Following the flowers 
come small, blue-black fruits which are 
not borne freely enough to give them any 
definite decorative value. They, however, 
provide a ready means of propagation, and 
should be sown when ripe in pots of light, 
loamy soil and placed in a shady green- 
house or frame. GC. controversa is a native 
of Japan, China, and the Himalaya, and 
has already attained a height of 30 feet in 
this country.—D. ‘ i 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
GIANT ASPHODELS (ERPMURUS). 
Tuese tall and splendid giant bulbous 
flowers of the Northern world are much 
more effective when seen with trees and 


shrubs. Fully exposed, they do not thrive 


or look so well as in such conditions. 


+ — 


INCREASING OXALIS HN NBAPHYLLA 


AND DIANTHUS ALPINUS. 


On page 301 ‘‘T. L.’’ asks for advice as 


to inereasing Oxalis enneaphylla and 
Dianthus alpinus. 

OXALIS ENNEAPHYLLA.—I find this is very 
easily propagated by dividing the bulbs. 
Dig up a plant which has been undis- 





one string in particular which was very 
nearly a foot long, and must have been 
very old. It was growing in a cleft of a 
little cliff behind Fort Stanley, and, being 
in rather a dry place, the bulbs had de- 
veloped a thick chaffy coat. It is curious 
that the old back bulbs should remain 
inactive, producing neither flowers nor 
leaves, yet remaining alive and fresh 
almost indefinitely, and that directly the 
string is broken up each piece should be- 
come active again. Sometimes these 
strings are forked, but generally they are 
simple. Oxalis enneaphylla is, I find, 
very adaptable, and grows with me in 
all sorts of soils and situations—lime- 
stone moraine, both in sun and shade, 
peat, loam, and stuffed into crevices of a 
wall. I think the great. thing is 


Lhe giant Asphodel (Evremurus) with Bibiolendr on decorum 
beneath Apple-trees. 


‘turbed for three or four yeat's, and you 


will find a mass of little scaly bulbs 
strung together on a central core. These 
nay be broken apart at the point of junc- 
tion and replanted, when each piece will 
throw out one or more fresh flowering 
bulbs. The best time to do this is in 
spring,when the plant is beginning to grow. 
Left to itself, a bulb forms each year a 
fresh bulb in front of the current flower- 
ing one, the old one becoming dormant, 
and remaining so. This is’ repeated each 
year, until in time a regular necklace of 


little bulbs is formed, the front one only 
being active and flowering. 
know for how many years the old back 
bulbs of the string will remain alive yet 


I do not 


inactive, but when I collected the plant 
ine the Halkland Isles I remember finding 


| not to fuss over it. 


‘manent quarters. 


Besides increasing it 
by divisioti of the bulbs, it may be grown 
from seed, which is rather a slow busi- 
ness, and I do not recommend it. 
DIANTHUS ALPINUS, on the other hand, 
comes very readily and rapidly from seed. 


‘Sow it as soon as ripe, and the plants 


should flower,the next year. Another 
way is to lift a plant, pull it carefully to 
pieces, dibble the divisions into a pan of 
pure silver sand or very sandy soil, keep 
in a closed frame for a week or two until 
rooted, and then plant out in the  per- 
Do this either some 
time before or just after flowering. The 
best soil for Dianthus alpinus is a free, 
gritty loam, with plenty of broken Tufa 
or mortar rubble mixed with it, It 


yellow. 


sun, and there is nothing so good for 
keeping the roots cool and comfortable as 
Tufa or old mortar, 

Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


“'T 1.,°? who inquires as to these 
plants at page 301, will find no difficulty 
in increasing the Alpine Pink from seeds 
apart from the slug question, to which 
attention is always necessary. The 
plant comes practically true from seeds, 
the chief differences being those of size of 
flower and probably also some slight 
colour variation. Cuttings root freely, 
too, those having a heel being best for 
the amateur to first experiment with. 
The present is the best time for inserting 
cuttings. The Oxalis may be increased 
by dividing the tubers, an easy matter 
when the plant is losing its leaves and 
the dormant period is approaching. A 
well-established clump may often be seen 
piling up its tiny bulbils on the surface 
above the clump, and every one of these, 
if collected and planted, is capable pre- 
sently of making a plant. By lifting a 
alump it is quite an easy matter, from 
division alone, to soon establish a colony. 
While not over-fastidious as to soil, the 
Oxalis appears to attain the greatest 
vigour in stiffish loam and leaf soil to 
which much grit has been added. In 
forming a colony, open out a little bed 
and set the bulbs 2 inches or 3 inches 
deep on a layer of sand.—H. H. JENKINS. 





DAHLIAS WITH STIFF FLOWER- 
STALKS. 

A FAILING with many of the more recently 
introduced Dahlias is their want of stilf, 
erect flower-stalks. What is more disap- 
pointing when the plants are at the zenith 
of their beauty than to see the blooms 
hanging down, owing to the lack of the 
necessary stiffness of the stems? 

Last autumn I visited several raisers of 
Dahlias, and, among others, Mr. J. T. 
West, of Brentwood, one of our most suc- 
cessful raisers of Dahlias. Mr. West lays 
great stress on the importance of growing 
only those varieties that develop their 
blossoms on long, stiff, erect flower-stems, 
and he places little value on any new sort, 
no matter how beautiful and attractive the 
flower may bh”, unless it possesses a short, 
erect flower-scem. I spent a considerable 
time in going through Mr. West’s collec- 
tion, and found that unless the desirable 
trait above mentioned was exemplified in 
the more beautiful new kinds that many 
growers would have distributed without 
question this raiser would have nothing to 
do with them. 

Readers of GARDENING may be interested 
to learn a few particulars regarding a few 
of the better and more noteworthy varie- 
ties valuable in the garden. One of the 
finest for large beds or borders is Brent- 
wood Yellow, a flower of beautiful form 
and of a golden-yellow colour. It is nota 
gross-growing plant, and may be planted 
2 feet apart with satisfactory results. It 
is useful for cutting, each flower being 
carried on a_ stiff, wiry flower-stem. 
Height, rather less than 3 feet. In Dorothy 
Vasey the blooms are large and the florets 
fluted. The colour is shrimp-pink and the ~ 
plant attains a height of rather less than 
4 feet. Delight is a variety that develops 
its blooms of medium size on long, erect 
flower-stalks. It is very free-flowering, 
and useful alike for cutting and for garden 
embellishment. The colour may be de- 
scribed as pale pink suffused and tipped 
Height, about 4 feet. A beautiful 
salmon-pink, shaded salmon and yellow, is 
Futurity. The flowers are freely produced 
op a plant about 5 feet or rather less high. 


seems to resent being parched by burning A very striking flower, much resembling a 
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sulphur-yellow Japanese Chrysanthemum, 
is Sulphurea, one of the earliest to come 
into blossom. Warneford is a variety with 
a splendid bushy habit of growth and about 
4 feet high. This variety produces pure 
white flowers of pleasing form. Quite dis- 
tinct is Mabel, with flowers of a light 
mauve colour. Some growers describe the 
colour as lavender. Barlow’s Bedder 
aptly describes the garden value of the 
variety. The plant is dwarf, not more 
than 2} feet high, free-flowering, and the 
scarlet blossoms are carried on erect stems. 
Delice has long been known as one of the 
best decorative kinds. The blooms are of 
medium size, the colour rose-pink—very 
pleasing under artificial light. Height, 
about 53 feet. Another good pink sort is 
Mrs. A. Cobb. <A variety of deeper colour 
is Mrs. James Lang. Crimson, with deeper 
centre, aptly describes the colour, and the 
flowers are freely produced on a plant with 
a splendid habit. An older and still popu- 
lar variety is Souvenir de Gustave Doozen. 
The colour may be described as scarlet. 
Height, about 4 feet.. Minnie Burgle, 
introduced from America, is very good. It 
is a flower with broad florets, the colour a 
glowing crimson. Height, 4 feet. ‘White 
Colosse is a large double flower borne on 
erect stems, anda plant possessing an 
ideal habit of growth. 

Planted at once, these decorative Dahlias 
will quickly make growth and develop into 
large plants, and in the flowering season 
reward the grower with a beautiful dis- 
play of their attractive blossoms. 

Highgate, N. D, B. CRANE. 





AUTUMN-SOWN ANNUALS. 


THE annuals that can be sown in autumn 
to pass the winter in the open ground are 
valuable, and I have often wondered that 
they are not more used. The reason, pro- 
bably, is that the season for sowing is 
overlooked. The right moment must be 
chosen, this varying somewhat according 
to the locality. In the southern counties 
it is not, I think, wise to sow before the 
middle of September, or there is a danger 
of the seedlings becoming too gross and 
sappy, and liable to be injured by hard 
frost following heavy rainfall. An open, 
sunny spot must be chosen for sowing, so 
that the young plants come along steadily, 
and on no account give them manure, as 
this will inevitably cause a rank growth, 
which, for the above-mentioned reasons, is 
dangerous. As I have never done any 
gardening in the northern counties I can- 
not indicate the exact time for sowing 
there, but I suppose there would be a 
difference of from a week to ten days. In 
the extreme north it might be advisable to 
sow in the latter end of August. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are Forget-me-nots 
and Silene, which, here in Surrey, should 
be sown not later than the middle of 
August if a really good show of bloom is 
to be ensured. As is well known, these 
annuals are of no use for sowing in spring. 
They are unable to bear the heat and 
drought of summer, and there are others 
in the same category. The pretty little 
Saponaria calabrica would be of no use if 
treated in the same way as the ordinary 
run of hardy annuals is managed, and 
the same may be said of Collinsia bicolor, 
which is quite a different thing when sown 
in autumn and planted out in March, It is 
one of the best things for filling small beds 
on the Grass, and I would suggest the fol- 
lowing combination :—Collinsia in the 
centre, then Myosotis alpestris, with the 
Saponaria as an edging. This arrange- 
ment will give a most pleasing early floral 
display and will admit of the planting of 
bedding plants or Asters, Phlox Drum- 


mondi, or Ten-week Stocks to form a suc- 
cession. If some of the hardy forms of 
Gladioli are dotted between, the arrange- 
ment will be about perfect. Limnanthes 
Douglasi is perfectly hardy, and if it ean 
be sown where it is to bloom will cover 
individually more than a square foot of 
ground. A good way of growing this 
annual is to sow in some open spot and 
trouble about it no more with the excep- 
tion of keeping the ground free from 
weeds. Let it seed and young plants will 
appear annually. No matter how poor and 
porous the soil may be it will thrive. A 
good place is among low-growing shrubs, 
where it will carpet the ground most etffec- 
tually. Beekeepers should bear this 
annual in mind. It is one of the best bee 
plants we have, and if I kept bees I should 
certainly grow as much as I could of it, as 
it comes into bloom early and the bees 
have not far to go in the early part of their 
working time. Clarkias and Godetias are 
not so reliable in the matter of hardiness. 
They will come through tolerably hard 
frosts if dry, but they succumb to the com- 
bination of wet and severe cold, which at 
times causes such losses among outdoor 
things which have an element of tender- 
ness in them. The charming little Lepto- 
siphons must be sown in autumn. They 
are so distinct from all spring flowers*that 
they deserve a good place in the garden. 
I fancy that they are not largely grown, 
and that may be due to sowing in spring. 
In lists they are classed with hardy 
annuals. 

I have no doubt that, owing to shortage 
of labour, there are many gaps among rock 
plants, and few will probably have the 
heart to replace losses all the time present 
conditions prevail. Where this is the case 
I can strongly recommend the Leptosiphons 
to fill up with. They more resemble alpine 
plants than the general run of hardy 


annuals, The very dwarf stature, the 
Heath-like foliage, and remarkable 
slender, bright-coloured . flowers render 


them wonderfully attractive. There are 
several kinds, also some beautiful hybrid 
forms. Saponaria calabrica and Silene 
pendula compacta may be used as carpet 
plants for bulbous flowers, such as Narcissi 
and Tulips, a pretty combination being the 
Saponaria and Narcissus ornatus. These 
hardy annuals are not employed so much 
as they should be; the seed is cheap, the 
culture easy, and they give brightness to 
the outdoor garden in the early days of 
spring. They have also great value to the 
window gardener, as the seeds may be 
sown in pots in September and ean be 
simply sheltered in a frame or even in a 
cool room in winter. Sow a few seeds in 
a 43 pot and in spring reduce the plants to 
two except the Leptosiphons, which may 
be grown more thickly. I strongly recom- 
mend this form of window gardening, it is 
satisfactory and inexpensive. 
J. CORNHILL. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Geranium argenteum failing.—I enclose 
epenaies of my Geranium argenteum. The 
plants have flowered and done well for 
three years, but this year both plants have 
grown as specimen. I[ all be much 
obliged if you would kindly give me any 
reason. — HucH §. GouGH (Major- 
General). ; 

[So far as could be determined by the 
crushed specimen received, the floral 
parts had resolved themselves into folia- 
ceous bracts. There was also a tendency 
to what is known as ** Hen and Chickens ” 
of the same parts in at least one instance. 
These are freaks for which no sound 
reason is forthcoming, and they may or 
Inay Dot recur again. Should there be any 


signs of fasciation in the tufited part of 
the plant, such malformation—ofiten a pre- 
disposing cause of the above—should be 
cut away at its base.] 

Spanish Irises.—My Spanish Irises have 
been three or four years in the ground. 
May I take them up now when they have 
finished blooming, and ought I to replace 
them at once, or must I dry them off till 
autumn ?—CrcL IF, Parr. 

(The lifting should be done at the end 
of July, when the foliage has thoroughly 
ripened. Replant in October, resting the 
bulbs meanwhile in an airy and dry place 
sheltered from the sun, and cleaning them 
before replanting. ] 

Tender plants among the hardy flowers. 
—With geometrical gardens and occasional — 
beds on lawns occupied in the majority of 
cases by other things the tender plants on 
hand used in former years for what is 
known as summer bedding will have to 
find places in the hardy borders, and in 
that case it is well before planting to take 
note of the colours of those hardy plants 
with which they are likely to come into 
contact. This applies particularly to 
things like Pelargoniums and TF uchsias, 
for although in certain positions they serve 
to brighten up the borders, the effect is not 
pleasing when they are planted close to 
something equally brilliant in colour, but 
not Jending itself happily to the associa- 
tion. It is different in the case of those 
tender plants whose flowers are of a softer 
shade, because one can hardly make a 
mistake. It is more here the avoidance of 
too much of the same colour. One would 
not, for instance, plant Heliotropes in the 
close neighbourhood of the lilac Galega or 
the early-flowering Starworts, more especi- 
ally if the Heliotropes were large and 
likely before the end of the season to at- 
tain the same dimensions as the hardy 
plants. An occasional group of Verbena 
Miss Willmott will be found acceptable, 
because this furnishes a colour not over- 
common in hardy flowers, and the same 
applies to some of the Lantanas. The 
latter, however, in common with other 
greenhouse plants formerly used outside 
through the summer, are now conspicuous, 
by their absence.—H. B. S., Hardwick. 

Peonia Marguerite Cerard.—No double- 
flowered herbaceous Peony surpasses 
this. Fully established—since it is not 


till then that the members of the group _ 


are seen at their best—it commands at- 
tention, inasmuch as then it ranks with 
the largest and most imposing, while 
assuming a delicate beauty which none 
can deny. If we take it in conjunction 
with Philomele and Marie Lemoine, the 
earliest and latest respectively, the sub- 


_ject of this note is just midway of the 


three in time of flowering. Come when 
it may, however, the tender flesh colour 
is its great charm. An easy petal 
arrangement—as opposed to great fulness 
and confusion—bringing into view the 
rich golden anthers clustering at the base 
of the petals, completes a picture of one of 
the choicest Pzeonies which I know, and 
whose fragrance cannot be denied.— 
EK. H. JENKINS. ; 

G@nothera taraxacifolia (syn. Qi. 
acaulis).—This is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Evening Primroses, bearing 
among its Dandelion-like leaves inmense 
snow-white flowers, deliciously fragrant, 
and each often 3 inches to 4 inches across. 
These lovely blooms, standing erect on 
6-inch stems, open in the morning and 
gradually increase in size and peauty 
during the day. Being a Chilian plant, it 
is probable that our winters may try it in 
some districts, but it appears happy 
enough here in light, rather dry soil and 
full sun.—J., V. Wales. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


RHODODENDRON PINK PHARL IN 
, 
OLD CLOISONNE BOWL. 


Tuis now well-known Rhododendron is as 
valuable for the house as for the open 
air. Cut in good time, it is out of the 
way of storms, and lasts for a long 
time. — 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


ASPIDISTRAS. 


ON page 129 there is a note on the advant- 
age of dividing Aspidistras when they are 
too much crowded. It would, however, 
have been as well to mention that the 
month of April is the best time to do this. 
In potting there is one mistake common to 
the unitiated, and that is the rhizomes are 
often buried too deeply. This is very fre- 
quently the cause of the leaves splitting 
and becoming disfigured. Sunlight, as ad- 
vocated by ‘‘Leahurst,’’ is beneficial to 


Aspidistras, but it must not be allowed to 
shine on them too long. The Aspidistra is, 
naturally, a shade-loving plant, yet one 
may frequently see the plants in windows 
exposed to the noonday sun. Under such 
conditions it is not to be wondered at that 
the leaves are of a sickly yellow colour, 
the whole plant bearing a decidedly un- 
happy look. This is also the case if the 
roots are kept too dry, which rarely hap- 
pens, for the general tendency is to give 
too much water. Aspidistras, in common 
with most other subjects kept in the house, 
are usually stood in saucers or jardiniéres, 
in which water is allowed to remain till 
the soil is quite sour, and the plant natur- 
ally falls into ill-health, After a plant has 
been divided it is a very good plan to secure 
a few of the heaviest leaves to a neat stick 


_ until the roots take possession of the new 


soil. 

Having had at one time charge of a con- 
siderable number of Aspidistras I was 
much struck with the individual differ- 


- ‘ 
: 





ences among them. Some were, naturally, 
of a tufted habit, and without any trouble 
they formed neat symmetrically-shaped 
specimens, while others continually pushed 
the growing points of their rhizomes to- 
wards the edge of the pot. This was by 
no means an accidental circumstance, as I 
have noticed it time after time.’ In the 
case of those that grow directly towards 
the edge of the pot it is, in potting, essen- 
tial that the growing portion of the 
rhizome be pointed towards the centre, as 
this helps to keep the growth compact. 


W. T. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Two sweet-scented greenhouse flowers. 
—Two shrubby greenhouse plants remark- 
able for the delicious fragrance of their 


_ blossoms and just now particularly attrac- 


tive in this respect are Boronia mega- 
stigma and Daphne odora, often known as 
Daphne indica. Boronia megastigma is a 
somewhat Heath-like shrub, whose slender 
branchlets are disposed in an almost hori- 
zontal manner. From these the small bell- 





shaped flowers, supported by slender 
pedicels, depend. The flowers are in no 
way showy, being brownish on the exterior 
and yellowish within. Their Violet-like 
fragrance is, however, so pronounced that 
even a few blossoms will make. their pre- 


sence manifest in a good-sized structure. ' 


The flowers of the Daphne, which are of a 
purplish colour, are equally sweet-scented. 
There is a white variety, but it does not 
grow so freely as the typical kind. This 
Daphne is often propagated by grafting on 
to the Spurge Laurel, and even on the 
Mezereon. Plants so obtained furnish a 
good objéct-lesson of how not to do it, for 
a kind of canker frequently sets in at the 
point of union, and growth is very unsatis- 
factory. This need not be, as this Daphne 
can be increased by cuttings or layers.— 
Warn 

Lilium speciosum.—This is one of the 
most useful of the late-flowered Lilies in 
the open ground. It is also of consider- 
able value for the greenhouse, as, if grown 





out of doors during the summer, it comes 
into flower at a time when many of the 
occupants of that structure are past their 
best. Prior to the war immense importa- 
tions of this Lily used to be sent here from 
Japan, and many were disposed of at a 
very cheap rate. Ior this reason the bulbs 
were often discarded after flowering, fresh 
ones being purchased the following year. 
Now, however, owing.to the check on im- 
portations, this Lily will be much scarcer, 
hence it will be necessary to take especial 
care of those bulbs that have flowered this 
season. When they are in pots they 
should, after the flowers are over, be stood 
out of doors and watered, if necessary, 
till the leaves and stems turn yellow. 
These latter may then be cut down, and 
when sharp weather sets in the pots should 
be stood in a cold frame. The soil must 
be kept slightly moist throughout the 
winter. They may be repotted at any time 
up to February. In potting leave a good 
space for a liberal top-dressing later on, 
as this Lily produces a number of roots at 
the base of the stem.—W.. T. 

Javanese Rhododendrons.—These really 


Rhododendron Pink Pearl in old Cloisonné bowl. 


need for their successful culture a tem- 
perature somewhat above that of an ordi- 
nary greenhouse. A notable feature of 
the members of this section is that they 
make their growth and flower at intervals 
throughout the year. In this section the 
blooms are more or less tubular in shape, 
and the trusses contain but few flowers 
compared with the other classes of Rhodo- 
dendrons. The true Javanese species are 
but few, most of those in cultivation being 
hybrids raised therefrom in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. These Rho- 
dodendrons can be struck from cuttings 
of the half-ripened wood much more 
readily than the other kinds. As_ the 
original species whence these varieties 
have sprung are in_a state of nature 
true epiphytes, the soil must not be of too 
close and ‘holding-a nature. Effective 
drainage, also is essential. Good, fibrous 
peat and sand form a very suitable com- 
ost. These Rhododendrons are beneited 
y a fair amount of atmospheric 1oisture, 
as if kept. too dry thrips may attack the 
foliage.—W. T. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


COOKBRY UNDER RATIONS.* 


ONE of the best garden foods is fresh 
Marrow, in the hands of a good cook, 


braised o1 fried; digestible to the deli- 
cate, and full of the natural salts the 
physiologists tell us of under various 
names as essential to health. This is the 
way a Marrow is murdered in this 
book :— 

VEGETABLE MARROW STUFFED WITH 
Burrer Brans.—A short, thick Mar- 
row, 3 lb. of cooked Butter Beans, 
+ lb. of mashéd potatoes, one chopped 
Onion, 3 3 teaspoonful of chopped Mint, 
pepper and salt, cayenne, milk or = 
stock. Peel the Marrow, boil it in 
salted water ; drain it before it is quite 
cooked, or it may be steamed. Cut it 
into halves lengthways, and take out 
the seeds. Chop the Beans, mix with 
Potatoes, Onion, and seasonings. Add 
sufficient milk or stock to bind the 
mixture, and place it in tthe Marrow. 
Sprinkle some breadcrumbs over the 
tops, place the fat in small pieces on 
the crumbs. Bake in a hot oven for 
twenty minutes to brown the tops. 

This sort of recipe is written in total 
blindness of the fact that various things 
in the recipe are condemned by the 
health doctor as irritants. One must sup- 
pose that no good cook would approve of 
this torrent of irritants, and such ways 
are not followed in good restaurants in 
London: or Paris. In one’s mind of the 
best food one has enjoyed, there is little 
trace of the bad habit either in fish, 
flesh, or other food; baked Potatoes at 
the Carlton grill; grilled sole at the good 
fish shop in Cheapside > the saddle of 
Norfolk mutton at Simpson’s in the 
Strand, and many another good old chop 
house; the partridge roasted before the 
wood fire in the old way; Asparagus as 
served in good French restaurants, not 
to name many other kinds of food intelli- 
gently used. Away from the good cook, 
and wholly free from his additions, we 
have the best fruit, as the Melon in 
North Africa and America; the Apple 
and Pear in the Northern world, where 
well chosen; the Banana and Pineapple 
and the delicious kinds of Orange in 
warm temperate lands around the great 
sea. 

Of late years has arisen almost a mania 
for preserving food far better let alone. 
In our fertile land food in its fresh state 
may usually be had all the year round, 
and yet we read of the potting and pre- 
serving of the Potato and the Cabbage, 
only really good before they get into the 
hands of the ‘ preserver.’”’ I enjoy at 
least six months of Fears of the best 
quality, in no need of the cook, and far 
better without, and then I read this :— 


PickLep PrARS.—4 Ibs. of stewing 


Pears, 13 Ibs. of golden syrup .or 
honey sugar, twenty Peppercorns, 
twelve Cloves, twelve chillies, four 


Shallots or small Onions, 1 inch of 
stick of. cinnamon, and vinegar to 
cover Pears. Peel, quarter, and core 
the Peans, cut each quarter into two 
or more thick pieces. Peel the Shal- 


lots. Place all the ingredients into a 
big jar or casserole, with sufficient, 


vinegar to well cover the Pears. Place 
on the stove or in the oven to come to 
the boiling point, then simmer gently 
until the Peans are quite tender. The 
time will vary, according to the kind 
of Pears, from one to four or five 
hours. These, after boiling, may be 


Over 200 War-time Recipes. 
_By M. M. Mitchell, Author of “The Treasure Cookery 
Book,” Polytechnic Cookery Book.” Longmans, Green, 
& Co., 39, Paternoster-row, London. 


* “Cookery under Rations ” 


finished in the haybox. Apples may 

be pickled similarly, substituting 2 

inches of whole ginger, crushed, for 

the cinnamon. 

In this book all kinds of irritants are 
added to the best garden food, with the 
certainty of destroying any good in such. 
Is it any wonder, then, that with such ad- 
vice on the part of a professed cook Mrs. 
Drew and Mr. Aird fly from the cook and 
her work, and take to raw vegetables, 
which contain at least all their natural 
salts, and are wholly free from the 
poisons of the benighted British cook? 
Even as we are now, no good French or 
Italian cook would destroy the distinct 
natural quality of any food by adding 
needless and harmful things. W. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plantain meal.—In the Malay Tenin- 
sula the produce from one acre of 
Bananas—or Plantains, as the fruit is 
termed in that region—will support. a 
much greater number of people than a 
similar area under any other crop, and 
the immense yield may be preserved for 
an indefinite period by drying the fruit 
and preparing meal from it. Plantain 
meal is made by stripping off the hugk, 
slicing the core, drying it in the sun, and 
then reducing it to powder, and finally 
sifting. It is calculated that the fresh 
core will give 40 per cent. of meal. 


Apple tart in June.—There are not, 
perhaps, more than three varieties of 
cooking Apples that retain their full 
flavour till June. Such varieties. as 
Annie Blizabeth, Newton Wonder, Alfris- 
ton, and Bramley's are flat and insipid, 
and Striped Beaufin is uneatable. Nor- 
thern Greening and Ontario are fairly 
good. But why confine ourselves to cook- 
ing varieties? I have just tasted a tart 
made with rather shrivelled -fruit of 
Sturmer Pippin, and I would strongly re- 
commend those who still have such fruits 
left, to test their quality in a tart. They 
will, I think, say, as a midsummer dish— 
delicious.—T.. CHALLIs, Wilton, Salisbury. 


Petroleum a dangerous substitute.—1I 
should like to call the attention of public 
analysts and officers of health throughout 
the country te the appearance on the 
market of foodstuffs, and so-called food 
substitutes, which are essentially manu- 
factured from petroleum products. Olive 
oil, lard, and butter substitutes are those 
which should be particularly examined 
for those products. These hydrocarbon 
oils are, of course, totally without nutri- 
tious properties, and if bought under the 
name of butter substitute, etc., by the 
inspectors under the Food and Drugs 
Acts, convictions would no doubt be ob- 
tained under Section 6. This matter is 
a very serious one for the public health.— 
Ernest J. Parry, in J'imes. 


Romance of the Rowan.—In the South 
it is grown solely for ornament, but in the 
North, many years ago, I enjoyed very 
much a jelly made from the berries. They 
were partly boiled, then strained to take 
out the seeds and skins, sugar was added, 
and the richly coloured juice still further 
boiled till it attained the consistency of 
Red Currant jelly. It was rich in colour 
and pleasantly acidulated, with a flavour 
distinct from all other jellies I have ever 
tasted, The tree grows wild and abun- 
dantly on the hills and lower mountains 
of the Highlands, and is planted in and 
around gardens further north, and fruits 
splendidly from the time it gets 6 feet 
to 10 feet high. There were large trees 
of the golden-fruited variety, Pyrus 
Aucuparia fructu luteo, around a village 


garden in Aberdeenshire in the early 
sixties of last century, and the naked 
boles of the trees were so tall that the 
village boys were never able to raid the 
trees.—J. F.; in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Growing egg plants (4. /. Kingdon).— 
The seeds should be sown in a hotbed in 
the spring, and when the seedlings are 
large enough transfer each one to a small 
pot. Repot them as they increase in size, 
still keeping the plants.in a frame with 
a little bottom heat. Bach plant should 
be fruited in an 8-inch or 9-inch pot. 
Egg plants like good, rich soil, and do 
best in a house warmer than 4a green- 


house. Syringe. freely to ward off red 
spider, to which the plants are very 
liable. In a hot season, egg plants may 


succeed in a warm border outdoors, but 
by far the best plan is to grow them in 
pots, as above advised. To cook the Egg 
plant, cut it into slices one-third of an inch 
long, without removing the skin. Sprinkle 
salt over each slice ; pile them and cover 


with a weight to press out the juice, 
which is bitter and more or Jess 
poisonous. Drain, and’ dip each slice 


first into breadcrumbs, then into beaten 
egg, and again into the crumbs, and 
sauté in hot fat. , 


Sugar for jam.—All my neighbours and 
friends of whom I have inquired have 
received an allotment of 6 Ibs. of sugar 
per head of their household ; I have only 
received 5 lbs. On complaining to the 
local committee, I was referred to the 
Secretary of the Ministry of Food at 14, 
Great Smith Street. I received a reply 
to the effect that my allotment was all to 
which I was entitled, and that no special 
favours could be granted to me. .In re- 
peated letters I have in vain pointed out 
that I ask only to.be treated the same as 
my fellows, but have failed altogether to 
extract any explanation why, 
happen to be the largest fruit gardens in 
the district, I should receive less than 
the 6 Ibs. per head allowed to others. In 
these circumstances I appeal to you for 
justice. In these days no sensible person 
objects to rationing, however severe, but 
all resent inequitable treatment and the 
refusal to redress it which I am experi- 
encing.—ViIcARY GiBBs, Aldenham House, 
near Histree, in “ Times.’ 


Alleged poisoning by Potatoes.—At a 


meeting of the Society of Public Analysts 
on March 6th a paper was read by F. W. 
Harris and T. Cockburn, after which there 
was a discussion. The shoots, haulm, and 
leaves of the Potato contain appreciable 
amounts of an alkaloidal glucoside, sola- 
nine. Under certain conditions this alka- 
loidal glucoside may accumulate in the 
tubers themselves, and may be present in 
sprouting Potatoes in quantity suflicient to 


cause serious poisoning. Numerous cases | 


ot pgisoning have occurred on the Con- 
tinent. Sixty-one cases of illness are re- 
corded as having occurred in the eastern 
district of Glasgow towards the end of 
November, 1917. Both in the Berlin and 
Glasgow cases, of poisoning the suspected 
Potatoes were found to contain at least 
five to six times the quantity of solanine 
found in normal unsprouted Potatoes. 
Although Potatoes which haye been stored 
in the dark and have commenced to sprout 
are frequently consumed without ill-effects 
being experienced, precautions should be 
taken. Sprouts should be removed down 
to the base as soon as they appear. The 
danger is greatest if the Potatoes are ex- 
posed to the light and have become green. 
The removal of the sprouts does not re- 
move all danger, as their growth produces 
changes in the tuber. If the tubers be- 
come sweet there is a danger in their use. 


as these - 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALPINE LABURNUM AND 
RHODODENDRONS. 


In the southern counties and on dry, 
stiff soils some Rhododendrons thrive in 
the orchard, the moisture as well as gentle 
shade suiting them better than full ex- 
posure to sun. Shade of other trees would 
serve well also, but the orchard is often so 
near the house, and its pictures so inviting, 
that the addition of the Rose Bay is a very 
wise one. 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA. 
A GREAT bush of this 7 feet or more high, 
5 feet through, and having a front eleva- 
tion of 9 feet has been one of the flowering 
shrub features in the Royal Horticultural 


these Kalmias last when cut. 


end, this unique subject merits considera- 
tion in all gardens where the natural soil 
conditions are favourable, and in others 
favoured by locality where a special soil 
provision does not border on the impracti- 
cable. At Wisley, in the Heath-like soil 
there, as in the other parts of Surrey, 
these Kalmias are a source of perennial 
pleasure, and, revelling in the cool wood- 


-land conditions,, constitute a fine object- 


lesson to the inexperienced planter. Doubt- 
less the larger specimen referred to was 
planted years ago by the late Mr. G. F, 
Wilson. What has surprised me not a 
little has been the way the flowers of 
Privileged 
to bring away a spray or two of the 
flowers, the trusses to-day (a fortnight 
later) are quite presentable, the buds daily 
developing into exquisitely-formed flowers. 


position sheltered from cold winds, and. 
provide good, well-drained loamy soil. 
When well rooted give a surface dressing 
of decayed manure or decayed manure and 
leaves in order to keep. the surface soil 
moist. In places where it will not succeed 
in the open it may be grown on a wall, for 
it succeds excellently with a south, west, 
or east aspect. It is rather difficult to in- 
crease from cuttings, the best method of 


propagation being to layer the lower 
branches in March, letting them remain 
undisturbed for twelve months. Some- 


times it is possible to detach small pieces 
with roots.—D. 


increasing the Hedgehog Broom 
(Krinacea pungens).—In the absence of 


seeds, propagation can be effected by 
layering. The best way is to select a 


good, strong, well-branched pov plant, and 





2 Alpine Laburnum and Rhododendrons in orchard shade. Sussex. 


Society’s gardens at Wisley this spring. 
To those who, like myself, only see ex- 
amples of moderate dimensions from time 
to time, this magnificent specimen in the 


heyday of its flower splendour was in the. 


nature of a revelation and a sight I shall 
never forget. At Wisley, too, there is 
more than one form of the plant, that with 
dark olive-green leaves of a thickish 
character with pinky-white flowers, which 
is most frequent, and another whose 
flowers, coloured a lovely rose-pink with 
paler green, longer, and thinner leaves, 
whose flower clusters nestling in a setting 
of fresh green shoots are Jess absolutely 
terminal than those of the first-named, 
and, in my opinion, from the decorative 
standpoint of higher beauty and ornament. 
Choicest of flowering shrubs, and having 
reached mature years, capable of an un- 
rivalled display of flowers for weeks on 


é 
Rarely, I believe, do hard-wooded shrubs 


last anything like so long when Cuts ene 
more compact-growing K. myrtifolia was 
also noted at Wisley. It has the same 
pink and white flowers as kK. latifolia, but 
much smaller, narrower leaves of a 
lustrous green. KH. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plagianthus Lyalli. —- New Zealand 
shrubs, as a rule, are not very hardy in 
the neighbourhood of London, but this one 
stands well in sheltered places, and is only 
injured when frost of more than ordinary 
severity is experienced. In New Zealand 
it grows 30 feet high, here rarely more than 
half that height. The white flowers are 
porne in axillary clusters in July, each 
bloom terminating a slender stalk. To 
sueceed with this handsome shrub select a 


into another pot 


drop it, pot and all, 
i Fill the space be- 


several sizes larger. 
tween the pots with sharp silver sand, and 
pile it up well among the branches. This 
is best done in spring, when growth 1s 
commencing, and if the sand is kept 
moist the young shoots root into 1t freely. 
Towards the end of summer lft out the 
pot and shake out the sand, when the 
rooted branches may be removed and 
potted up separately in sandy soil.  hept 
close for a few days, they soon become 
established, and can be transferred to a 
sunny fissure in the rock garden, or else- 
where, at will._—Zrish Gardening. 

The Schipka Broom (Cytisus _ schip- 
kaensis)._-Coming into bloom when so 
many of the other Brooms are going over, 
this low, spreading shrub has its use in 
the rock garden. The. flowers, pale 
creamy-yellow, almost white, are borne in 
terminal clusters, and a succession is kept 
up for many weeks.—J. 
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FRUIT. 


SYRINGING IN VINERIES. 


In some cases, no doubt, lack of labour 
will, in conjunction with less fire-heat, 
have put a check upon what has hitherto 
been an article of the creed of Grape- 
growers—syringing. Some go to extremes 
in their advocacy of this practice, and un- 
less their vineries are transposed into 
dripping wells twice a day they maintain 
that disaster will follow. On the other 
hand, many refrain from using the syringe 
almost entirely, relying upon the vapour 
rising from damping the gangways and the 
surface of the borders. In my journeyman 
days I worked under exponents of both 
methods, and, candidly, the one way ap- 
peared to be equally as reliable as the 
other, while the saving of time in the case 
of non-syringing is obvious. No doubt 
there are extremists in both cases, but why 
treat a Vine as if it were a delicate stove 
plant which requires daily syringing and 
damping? Byen when forced out of its 
true season the continual syringing 
afforded by some growers seems to be un- 
natural. It may be said that, without 
Syringing, insect pests would ravage the 
foliage. I think, however, that such a 
possibility is over-rated. If extremes be 
ayvoided—as they easily can be—and a 
steady and healthy growth maintained, 
insect pests would not “find congenial 
quarters. It is inattention to details, hap- 
hazard or unintelligent ventilation, an 
irregular thermometer, and such things 
which lead to attacks of red spider—the 
chief enemy of Vines. Let that obtain a 
footing and there is nothing for it but the 
Syringe or the garden engine, but, so far 
as Vines are concerned, I am of opinion 
that syringing has not the value which 
many set upon it. " W. McG. 





BIRDS AND GOOSEBERRY 
CATHRPILLARS. 

WHERE Gooseberry bushes are permanently 
wired in with netting to protect the fruit 
from birds it is only reasonable to expect 
that, when caterpillars attack the foliage, 
birds cannot assist in clearing them off. 
Where the bushes are exposed and only 
covered with nets during the season of 
ripe fruit there are certain birds which 
are of great service in destroying the 
larvee of the saw-fly. One of these is the 
niuch-maligned sparrow, which appears to 
be inordinately fond of the caterpillar, 
and on one occasion I watched a gang of 
chaflinches busily engaged in destroying 
them. Some years ago I was told by Mr. 
Gilbert Anderson, the veteran gardener at 
Port Mary, in the Stewartry, and a well- 
known naturalist, that the cuckoo was un- 
equalled for destroying caterpillars upon 
Gooseberry bushes. This I had not previ- 
ously known, but as cuckoos in their sea- 
son are very lumerous in this district a 
close but unobtrusive watch was kept upon 
them. The cuckoo is a very shy bird, and 
will not perch near a workman, so, keeping 
at some distance from the Gooseberries, I 
in company with the late Mr. Robert Ser- 
vice, nurseryman, also a notable natu- 
ralist, kept watch upon the bushes. As a 
result, Mr. Anderson’s observations were 
confirmed—the cuckoos feeding upon the 
larve with avidity. I believe that— 
although it is practised here—permanently 
netting the fruit breaks is a mistake, and 
that excluding the birds from the bushes 
_ certainly leaves them more liable to be at- 
tacked by the sawfly. W. McGuFrroa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


‘Red spider on Peach and Nectarine 
trees.—Kindly let me know what is tne: 


‘would make them better plants. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


matter with the Peach and Nectarine 
trees, the leaves of which I am sending 
you. This year neither of them has much 
fruit, and the leaves look unhealthy. 
Last year the trees were full of fruit, but 
the Nectarines began to look withered and 
wrinkled before getting ripe. Before, the 
same were always beautiful and plentiful. 
Having had no gardener for three years, 
it is probable that the treatment the 
trees received was not the right one, and 
if you could say what to do I should be 
greatly obliged. The trees are in a good 
house, kept moderately hot, and have 
been there for about ten years.—H. C. 
BEYER. 

[The leaves you send have been at- 
tacked by red spider, due to the house 
being kept too hot and dry, the roots of 
the trees also suffering from dryness. 
Your only remedy is to syringe freely 
with clear water, taking particular pains 
to see that both the upper and under 
sides of the leaves are thoroughly wetted. 
As soon as the fruits have been gathered 
—if any are on the trees—take two gal- 
lons of warm water, in which dissolve 
3 o“S. Of soft soap. To this add 14 ozs. 
of sulphide of potassium (liver of sul- 
phur), and when dissolved syringe the 
trees with the solution, taking the same 
care to thoroughly wet both sides of the 
leaves as when the plain water was used. 
If one application fails to destroy the red 
spider, then you will have to repeat it. 
Also see to it that the roots have a tho- 
rough soaking of water, as the soil in 
which the roots are is no doubt dry, this 
in great measure being responsible for the 
attack of red spider. Next winter, when the 
leaves have fallen and the trees are quite 
dormant, dress either with Gishurst Com- 
pound or syringe with caustic alkali solu- 
tion. The woodwork and glass must also 
be thoroughly cleaned, and the back wall 
of the house, if a lean-to, washed with 
hot lime, to which has been added a good 
handful of sulphur to a pailful.] 


Stopping shoots on cordon Apple trees. 
—I shall be obliged if you will advise fur- 
ther on following. Cordon Apples planted 
last autumn, and which, stopped. as ad- 
vised, have now growths 15 inches long. 
Should these be pinched back during sum- 
mer? Is it advisable to cut standard 
Apple trees back at all? If so, at what 
time P—J. M. 

[Yes, the side and spur shoots on cor- 
dons should be stopped at the fourth leaf, 
counting from the base. The topmost 
buds will break in due course and pro- 
duce other shoots, which will, however, 
be of a weaker description. Stop these 
back to one leaf about the second week in 
August. With regard to standards, a 
little regulating of growths in the heads 
is quite permissible at the present time. 
This should consist in thinning out side 
shoots where there is a superfluity of 
them, or, in other words, when not re- 
quired for the purpose of forming side or 
subsidiary branches, to use the more cor- 
rect term. Shoots so dealt with should 
be stopped at the fourth or fifth leaf. Be- 
yond this no further stopping must be in- 
dulged in at the present time. If you 
write us in the autumn, giving particu- 
lars as to the length of the season’s 
srowths, as well as the approximate quan- 
tity of the same in the heads of the trees, 
we will then advise you further how to 
deal with them. See also notes by 
“HE. B.S.” in a coming issue.] 

Treatment of Red Currants.—Last 
autumn I bought some young Red Cur- 
rant and Gooseberry bushes about three 
or four years old. At the time of pur- 
chase the nurseryman pruned them hard 
back, saying that as they were not much 
good for fruit the first year the pruning 
They 


i 
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have now made new shoots from 6 inches 
or 8 inches to 1 foot in length. Should 
these new shoots or leaders be pinched 
back, and, if so, how much should be 
taken off nowP Would it be better to 
leave it till the autumn? They have 
scarcely made any side growths at all.— 
JA 


[After due consideration we think the 
pinching, or, to speak more correctly, the 
pruning, of the leading shoots on the 
Currant and Gooseberry pushes had better 
be deferred till autumn. They will un- 
doubtedly make plenty of side growths ~ 
another season. Any side shoots there - 
may be can now be pinched back to four 
or five leaves counting from the base. The 
leaders should be cut back from a third to 
half their length in autumn, according to 
the ripeness of the wood, and, whether 
they should be left short or long, aim at 
securing symmetry in regard to the heads 
of the bushes. ] 

Suckers on Apple trees.—Some Apple 
trees, about twenty years old, as espa- 
liers, are throwing out a large number of 
suckers. This has been going on for 
several years, and seems to be getting 
worse. Can you tell me the cause and 
‘suggest a remedy?—W. GADDUM. 

[The suckers mentioned are pushed up 
from the roots of the stock on which the 
variety of Apple, whatever it may be, was 
either budded or grafted. To get rid of 
them clear the roots from which they 
spring, and with a sharp knife cut -them 
off close to the seat of origin. Suckering 
is usually due to the main roots being in- 
jured, and generally by the spadé when 
digging is being done. When they appear 
close to the stem of the stock it is the 
latter that is then at fault. Whatever the 
cause, they should be suppressed without 
delay.] 


Peaches and Nectarines.—Last year, in 
many parts of the country,. these were 
very plentiful on trees grown under glass. 
As far as I can ascertain, there is a good 
prospect again this year. My own trees 
have done very well, except in the case of 
a portion of one Nectarine tree, which, 
owing to its position, did not get enough 
sunshine to thoroughly ripen its wood. 
Result: plenty of blossom, but the em- 
bryo fruits dropped off. On the same 
tree, on the greater portion which received 
the full benefit of the sun’s rays the 
young fruits are numerous. From this 
fact one may learn a lesson as to the value 
of judicious disbudding and non-over- 
crowding of the young jshoots. In nume- 
rous glass structures I have seen the evil 
effects of overcrowding, and also of allow- 


‘ing the trees to become badly infested 


with green and black aphides. Syringe 
freely, and the foliage will be kept free 
from aphides and a worse enemy—red 
spider.—BouRNE VALE. 

Newly grafted trees.—These should be 
looked to occasionally, making good any 
cracks which may be showing in the clay 
daubs. If many growths.are pushing out 
from the stocks and the scions have begun 
to grow freely, the former may be rubbed 
or pulled off. A few should, however, be 
left to act as a kind of safety valve if the 
scions are backward in starting, pulling 
them off later on when growth becomes 
satisfactory. When the shoots on the 
scions begin to lengthen out, support them 
by fixing them to thin stakes or Bamboo 
canes, which should be tied securely to 
the stems or branches, as the case may be. 

Strawberries.—Plants set out in Feb- 
ruary or early in March last should be 
kept free from weeds and encouraged to 
make all the growth possible, so that they 
may yield a full crop next season. Take 
great care of all runners, as these will be 
valuable for layering for pots, in addition 
to securing good early batches of plants — 
for making new beds with later on. The 


' flower-spikes will, of course, have been 


removed some time since.—H. N, 
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VEGETABLES. 


¥ NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Flowering herbs.—A spare piece of 





ground filled with various kinds of herbs 


raised from seed sown last spring and 
planted out in the autumn is just now 
(June ist) very interesting. I hesitated 
whether or no to leave them as thinned 
plants in the seed-beds through the winter, 
but as they were nice, sturdy stuff I de- 
cided to risk it, and all have come through 
safely. The Sage, especially, is note- 
worthy, nice bushes some 18 inches in dia- 
meter and nearly as much in height. Many 
are carrying over twenty spikes of bloom, 
and it is interesting to note the different 
shades of blue in the flowers. One that 
has just made its appearance has a nearly 
white ground with a mauve blotch. Masses 
of Thyme sown also in the spring of last 
year and now flowering profusely form a 
nice carpet for the clumps of Sage. Be- 
side the nearly white Sage I am saving 
two more that are very distinct, not only 
in colour, but in the habit of the plant 
alike in growth and flower. ‘These are 
dwarfer and altogether more compact, 
with flower-spikes more thickly set. The 
Borage plants that came through the win- 
ter safely will soon be in flower, and form 
a good background to the Sage and Thyme. 
The corner for the above flowering herbs 
was suggested because still more in the 
background are some bushes of Rosemary 
and Lavender also just coming into flower 
and forming a pleasing group in company 
with the things in front of them.— 
BH. B. S., Hardwick. : 


Spraying Potatoes.—I sprayed my Pota- 
toes on the i18th-238rd of June, and 
I noticed that from every plant of any 
size quite a number of small, greeny- 
yellow flies came out. The Potatoes were 
thoroughly treated with ‘‘ Bordeaux,’’ and 
since then I have not detected a single 
fly or insect of any description. What I 
want to ask you is this: Is this small fly, 
which always seems to appear about this 
time, in any way connected with any of 
the various blights to which Potatoes are 
subject? If so, its presence at any time 
would be an indication that spraying 
should be done forthwith. The second 
Spraying is generally recommended for 
the end of July ; but, of course, it might 
be required before that date. My Pota- 
toes consist of Sharpe’s Hxpress, Up-to- 
Date, King Hdward VII., and Arran 
Chief, and just now they look healthy and 
promising. Perhaps at the same time you 
would kindly say when Potatoes should 
first be lifted, having due regard to their 
most economical use. I started planting 
my earliest on March 18th. The main 
crop was put down between April 23rd 
and May 11th.—F. J.. Kinastry, Bath. 

Winter Greens between late Potatoes.— 
This subject, referred to by ‘‘ Leahurst’”’ 
on page 253, is of considerable import- 
ance. A laudable desire to make the 
most of the ground leads to the planting 
of Cabbage and other Winter Greens be- 





- tween the rows of late Potatoes without 


increasing the space between the rows of 
the latter. The result is that in most 
cases the Greens become drawn and 
weakly, and even when the Potatoes are 
raised, the Greens are of but little value. 
It is far better, as ‘‘ Leahurst”’ says, to 
set aside a piece of ground for Winter 
Greens.—A ScorTsMAN, 

Seakale.—The growths are now sufli- 
ciently advanced to allow of their being 
thinned down to one, or at the most two, 
and this only in cases where the cuttings 
or crowns of last year’s growth have been 
planted. The strongest of the growths 
should be selected, and, so that growth 
may afterwards be as robust as possible, 


the roots should be highly fed. Salt is 
an excellent stimulant for this crop, and 
the same with regard to fish guano, which 
should be sprinkled between the rows 
occasionally and: hoed in. 

Bolting Onions: What to do.—Owing to 
the unfavourable weather, transplanted 
Onions are showing a.tendency to bolt, 
that is, to form flower-heads prematurely. 
Where this is the case it is important that 
the flower-heads should be taken off while 
they are still in a young state. ‘This 
method, which was tried on a large scale 
last year. at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Wisley, will correct 
the tendency to bolt, and will enable the 
grower to secure a crop. 

Leeks, sowing in the open.—Ior main 
crop I favour this method. The ground 
where Leeks are to be sown should be 
trenched, working in plenty of rich food 
into the under spit early in the year. 
During March it should be made firm, 
raked down, and drills drawn 1 foot apart, 
lightly treading again after the seed is 
sown. Last year | grew all my Leeks in 
this way, having two rows together, which 
afforded me soil on either side to earth 
them up.—DorseEr. 

Beet transplanting.—Opinions differ as 
to whether it is worth while to transplant 
Beet. My experience leads me to say 
tnat, caretully done, the results are satis- 
factory. Thinning out is needful, and if 
the plants ordinarily ‘‘scrapped’”’ are 
litted from the soil and replanted, it pays 
for doing. I tried the experiment last 
year, and was satisfied. Care snould be 
taken if the weather be dry to ‘‘ puddle ” 
the plants in.—TowNsMan., 


~ 
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OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

IN BLOOM JULY 2ND.—Lithospermums (in 
variety), Androsaces (in variety), Althio- 
nemas (in variety), Asperula Gussoni, A. 
suberosa, Pentstemon rupicola, P. hetero- 
phyllus, Arenarias (in variety), Mazus 
Pumilio, Dianthus (in variety), Cotyledon 
simplicifolius, Sempervivums (in variety), 
Dryas octopetala, Sedums (in variety), 
dwarf Veronicas, Antennarias (in variety), 
Globularia nana, encrusted Sawxifrages (in 
variety), . Ramondia pyrendica, R. 
Nathalie, Potentillas (in variety), Linum 
alpinum, L. arboreum, Oxalis (in variety), 
Silene alpestris, S. Schafta, Lychnis (in 
variety), Parochetus communis, Hrodiums 
(in variety), Oypripedium  spectabile 
(Zhe Mocassin-flower), Astragalus mon- 
spessulanus, Mertensia echioides, Cheiran- 
thus Allioni, Thymus Serpyllum (in 
variety), hardy Primulas (in variety), 
Viola (species), ‘Tufted Pansies (in 
variety), Lotus corniculatus flore pleno, 
Helianthemums (in many shades of 
colour), Antirrhinums (species), Hrinus 
alpinus, Phacelia campanularia, Tunica 
Saxifraga, Gypsophilas (in variety), 
Prunella Webbiana, Nierembergia rivu- 
laris, Hpimediums (in variety), Cam- 
panulas (dwarf and tall) (in variety), 
Gnaphalium  trinerve,  Aclivilleas (in 
variety), Nepeta Mussini, Phlox subulata, 
Heucheras (in variety), Galegas, Aqui- 
legias (in variety), Delphiniums, Chrysan- 
themum maximum (in variety), Morina 
longifolia, Herbaceous Phlowes~ (in 


r variety), Veratrum nigrum, Foagloves (in 


various colowrs), herbaceous and Tree 
Peonies, Verbascums, Hremurus, Ostrow- 
shia magnifica, GAinotheras (in variety), 
Meconopsis Wallichi, Dracocephalum bul- 
latum, Geums (in variety), Pyrethrums 
(in several colours), Kniphofias (in 
variety), Lilium Martagon, L. Szovitzia- 
num, Lrigerons, Hchinops, Hryngium 
alpinum, H. Oliverianum, Thalictrums (in 
variety), Lavender, Rosemary, Antirrhi- 
nums, Pentstemons (in variety), Hast 
Lothian Stocks, Perpetual-flowering Car- 
nations, Lupins (in variety), T'radescantia 
virginica, Hemerocallis (in variety), 


Oorydalis (various), Senecio japonica, 
Myosotis palustris, Funkias, Epilobiums, 
Ranunculus Lingua, Spirea Aruncus, 
Cyperus longus, Lysimachia vulgaris, 
Lythrum roseum, Nympheas (in 
great variety), Sagittaria (Arrowhead), 


‘Aponogeton, Nuphar, Irises, Libertia for- 


MoOsa, Mimulus, Caltha palustris, 
hodgersias, Clematis (species and varie- 
ties), Roses (many species and varieties), 
Hricas, Menziesias, COistus (in variety), 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia,. Hscallonias (in 


variety), Daphniphyllum macropodon, 
Nandina domestica, Ceanothus (in 
variety), Choisya ternata, Deutzias (in 
variety), Philadelphus, Diervillas (in 
variety), Camellias, shrubby Spireas 


(various), Calycanthus floridus, Rhus 
Cotinus, Raphiolepis ovata, Berberis (in 
variety), shrubby Veronicas (in variety), 
Andromedas, Hydrangeas, Daphnes, 
Senecio Grayi, Olearias (various), Sola- 
num crispum, Lavatera Olbia, hardy 
Fuchsias, Indigofera Gerardiana, Brooms, 
Styrax japonicum, Pernettyas, Coto- 
neusters (in variety), Calycanthus 
floridus, Escallonias (in variety), Carpen- 
teria californica, Magnolias, Hedysarum 


multijugum, Robinias, Huonymus euro- 
peus, Potentilla fruticosa, Viburnum 
Henryi. 


THE WEEK’s WorK.—The Rose garden 
is now at its best, and the grower .needs 
to be very watchful of his trees, always 
remembering, in the case of pests and 
diseases, that ‘‘ prevention is better than 
cure.’ The plants now require daily at-, 
tention, in order to remove the old flowers 
and combat mildew and other pests. 
When mildew attacks Roses out of doors 
in dry weather, such as we are now 
having, on its first appearance flowers of 
sulphur should be dusted over the foliage 
in sufficient quantity to be plainly seen, 
allowing it to yvemain upon the 
plants for at least two days, wnen 1t 
is usually effective in preventing the 
spread of the fungus. If tne sulphur 
should be removed in a shorter time, 16 
will be necessary to give another applica- 
cation. The climbing and rambling Roses 
are developing strong shoots. ‘lhese must 
be carefully secured, or they will be liable 
to injury from high winds. The shoots of 
Alstromerias should be kept well thinned, 
removing all weak and superfluous ones 
as often as is necessary. Place twiggy 
sticks among the plants for support, or 
they may become damaged by storms. It 
is not advisable to disturb the roots of 
Alstremerias frequently, but old clumps 
send up a number of shoots, hence tne 
need for thinning them. 

F. W. GALLOP. 


Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, N orthants. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Herbaceous borders.—T'o keep these in 
good order will take up _a good deal of 
time, as many subjects will require atten- 
tion in the way of staking and tying to 
prevent them falling about and present- 
ing an untidy appearance, to say nothing 
about marring the effect from a floral 
oint of view. If labour will not admit 
of this being done in a systematic manner 
with stakes and ties, the difficulty can in 
great measure be surmounted by: the em- 
ployment of the upper portions of old ne 
sticks. These, if cut to the require 
length and judiciously disposed among the 
growths, will hold them up in a far more 
natural manner than when tied to stakes, 
and in ordinary cases furnish the support 
required. With regard to annuals, this 
is the best means of supplying the support 
they need, as pieces of the brushwood 
worked in among and around them are 
neater than using stakes and strands 
of raffia or lengths of twine to hold them 
in place. | The ground between the various 
groups of plants should be well hoed 
afterwards. When the rainfall has been 
insufficient for the needs of the roots, all 
free or gross rooting and moisture-loving 
subjects should be watered, otherwise not 
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only will the flowering period be curtailed, 
but the blooms will not develop to the 
same extent as when the roots receive 
liberal supplies of moisture. 

Michaelmas Daisies.—-These should be 
thinned and staked. When a border is 
devoted entirely to them, each clump 
should stand clear of its neighbour, and 
from three to five shoots, according to the 
habit of the variety, be allowed to each. 
The dwarfer the variety, the greater may 
be the number of shoots left to flower. 
The varieties of A. acris and A. Amellus do 
not, of course, need this curtailment of 
growth. The stakes used must be suffi- 
ciently stout to withstand the strain when 
the growths have extended and branch 
out, and long enough to allow of each 
shoot being properly tied up. As the soil 


usually becomes much trampled down 
while this is being done, the vacant 
spaces should, on its completion, be 


loosened with a Canterbury hoe, and the 
surface afterwards kept in a friable con- 
dition by frequently hoeing it. All are 
thirsty subjects, and the jighter the soil 
the oftener will they require water. 

Border Chrysanthemums.—These should 
be staked in good time, as, once the shoots 
fall over and remain so for a time, no 
after attention will restore their original 
character, and the symmetry of the plants 
becomes spoilt. Once they are staked and 
tied, it does not take up a great deal of 
time to keep them in order, if looked to 
frequently. See that they do not lack 
inoisture at the roots, and if growth is 
not satisfactory, either sprinkle Chrysan- 
themum manure on the surface and hoe 
it in or give the roots an occasional dose 
of weak liquid manure. Frequent hoeing 
of the. surface will keep the soil from dry- 
ing out so quickly, as well as keep 
down weeds. pe 

Flower-beds.—Where the rainfall has 
not been enough to moisten the soil to 
some considerable depth, the needs of re- 
cently set-out plants must as. often as 1s 
necessary be supplied by artificial means. 
Run the hoe through the soil the next day 
to check evaporation, and avert the neces- 
sity for applying water too | frequently. 
Plants in vases particularly, if “they con- 
sist of Pelargoniums of the Zonal and Ivy- 
leaf types, tine-foliaged plants, such as 
Grevilleas,, Eucalyptus, or anything of a 
similar nature, will require daily attention 
in hot weather, and as soon as the plants 
begin to form fresh roots to be. assisted 
with a mild stimulant. ‘The same remarks 
apply to old plants of Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, and other flowering subjects im 
large pots and tubs. Liquid manure, 
diluted more or less, according to 
strength, is useful for these, and 1t may 
be given them daily, but not when the soil 
is dry, as its virtues are then lost. A 
surfacing of old Mushroom dung or leat- 
mould which has been passed through a 
14inch sieve will keep the balls from dying 
too quickly. 

Rose garden.—Remove faded blooms, 
and maintain the beds and borders in as 
trim a condition as circumstances permit. 

ight soils will need water unless rain 
falls in sufficient quantity to thoroughly 
moisten it, and if liquid manure is avail- 
able and can be spared, its use will in 
such cases be very beneficial. See that 
specimens trained on arches and pillars do 
not want for moisture, as great demands 
are being made on the root system now 
that the plants are about to bloom. Trees 
trained on walls, especially against those 
of a dwelling, are apt, if not well looked 
after, to suffer in this respect. An occa- 
sional soaking of water makes an enor- 
mous difference in regard to the growtn 
and subsequent flowering of examples 
grown in this way. 

Indian Azaleas.—The dead flowers and 
seed-pods should be removed from late- 
blooming bushes, and the plants placed in 
a house where they can be somewhat close, 
and well syringed to encourage new 
growth, Karher-flowering examples which 
have been similarly treated, and have set 
their buds, should be gradually hardened, 
and then stood outdoors on the north side 


of a wall or a similar position to undergo 
a thorough rest, and to allow of the wood 
becoming well ripened. If the pots are 
plunged to the rims in ashes, labour in 
watering will be considerably lessened and 
the roots kept cool. Wor the first week 
or two stretch a piece of thin tiffany or 
muslin over the heads of the plants during 
the hottest part of the day. _An occa- 
sional syringing with clarified soot-water 
in the late afternoon will help to kee 
the foliage free of insects. Syringing with 
clean water in fine weather should be done 
all through the summer. If pot trees of 
Camellias have completed thew growth, a 
spell outside in a somewhat shady position 
will do ‘them good, but they must not be 
neglected in the matter watering. 
Forced plants of Deutzias, Cytisus, and 
the like should, if they have finished their 
growth, be hardened and moved outdoors, 
where they can be partially -or fully 
plunged in ashes, for the reasons already 
stated in regard to Azaleas. 

Layering Strawberry Runners,—Take 
advantage of a wet day to get a sufficient 
number of sixty-sized pots filled with a 
mixture of one half loam, the other half 
to consist of equal parts of old Mushroom 
dung and leaf-mould, in which to layer 
the runners as soon as they are ready. 
Pegs with which to secure them to the 
soil should also be prepared, old birch 
brooms and the tops of 
furnishing suitable material for this pur- 
pose. 

Frame Melons.—Plants which have set 
a sufficiency of fruits to form a crop, and 
if the same are swelling off satisfactorily, 
should be well watered and the mounds 
surrounded with fresh loam enriched with 
bone meal or a fruit manure. . Avoid 
placing this over the tops of the mounds, 
and make it quite firm. Water when 
finished with tepid water, when it will 
soon become permeated with-new roots. 
Place the fruits on short pieces of board 
or on slates laid on the tops of inverted 
flower-pots. Keep all lateral growths 
pinched to concentrate the energies of the 
plants on the production of the fruit, and 
promote a growing atmosphere by 
syringing, and closing early enough to 
command a temperature of 90 degs. in the 
afternoon, Attend to the airing of the 
frames in the early morning as soon as the 
mercury has risen to 75 degs., and increase 
the amount of air as the day wears on, 
keeping the temperature ranging from 82 
degs. to 85 degs. Jn chilly weather cover 
the frames with mats at dusk. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Summer pruning of all trees which are 
trained in the various forms of wall trees, 
espaliers, pyramids, and the like is a 
necessary part of the season’s work, and 
the time has now come for extensive 
operatiOus in this way, for there will be 
no fear of the back buds bursting into 
growth again. No hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down as to the proper number of 
leaves which shall be left on each shoot at 
the summer pruning, as this will vary 
with the individuality of the trees; but as 
a general rule it may be said that not less 
than four leaves should be left on a shoot, 
and -if the tree is naturally a strong 
grower more should be left, so that there 
shall be plenty of good leaves to carry out 
their own particular functions in bringing 
the fruit to perfection and plumping up 
the buds for next year’s crop. Trees 
that have reached their limit of space may 
have the leading shoots of each: branch 
shortened in the same way as the side 
shoots are treated, but where further ex- 
tension is desired, I prefer, for the pre- 
sent, to let these shoots grow ‘to their 
full extent, and fasten them to the walls 
or other support. The foregoing remarks 
apply equally to Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, except that perhaps it may be 
advisable to lay in to full length a few 
shoots of the last where room can be 
found for them, as it is advisable to pro- 


_vide these trees with new wood from time 


to tame. 


new Pea sticks, 


Sweet Cherries.—As soon as the fruits 


are gathered, I like to do whatever prun- 
ing may be necessary for the year, and 
to let it be as little as possible in every 
case, for Cherries dislike the knife, and 
are still more hable to be injured by it: 
use in winter than in summer, gumming 
being much more prevalent after pruning 


in winter from the action of the cold on 


the newly cut surfaces. 

Morello Cherries.—Iixcept those trees 
grown in bush form, which should have 
the points of the shoots pinched out now, 
summer pruning is not applicable to the 
Morello Cherry, which bears its finest and 
best fruits on the young wood, removing 
a few of the surplus and weakest growths 
altogether ; but more than this should not 
be done, bearing in mind that the Morello 
as a wall tree will bear to have its wood 
laid in more thickly than almost any 
other fruit tree without injuring it in the 
least, so it is wise not to overdo the 
thinning at present. The growths should 


be secured to the wall either by thin twigs - 


stuck at each end behind the branches or 
by tying back with raffia. The former is 
an old-fashioned method, which has the 
advantage of being efficient and quickly 
done. It is also applicable to other wall 
trees, such as Peaches and Nectarines, 
which are not shortened back during 
summer. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations required 
to flower from the end of October through- 
out the winter and spring will now be 
stopped for the last time. | When these 
plants can be grown in sufficient quanti- 
ties, it is well to arrange them in two 
batches, the one batch being stopped for 
tthe last time about July Ist, the other 
about three weeks later. This will en- 
sure a good succession of flowens through- 
out the winter and spring. When stop- 
ping these plants, the different varieties 
should be studied, as some grow more 
freely than others. 

Malmaison Carnations.—Plants in 6- 
inch pots, having’ produced one | good 
bloom each, now require to be shifted into 
9-inch pots, using a compost of good 
fibrous loam, lime rubble, a little bone 
meal, and soot. These will make large 
plants for next season that will each pro- 
duce from eight to ten good flowers. The 
plants grow best in a light house, shading 
the glass very little during the hottest 
part of the day. Syringe the foliage 
when the weather is favourable, but it 
must be remembered ‘that Malmaison 
Carnations do not require a great amount 
of moisture, especially during damp 
weather. 

Spring Cabbage.—A sowing of Cabbage 
seed should now be made, and another 
after the lapse of a fortnight. For Cab- 
bage seeds, borders which have yielded 
some early crop are frequently selected, 


but the results are better if the seed is — - 


sown in an open situation, choosing soil 
that is only moderately rich, and a _posi- 
tion where the young plants are not likely 
to be drawn. After the ground has been 
dug it should be trodden firmly as soon as 
the state of the sofl will permit. . The 
drills should be drawn at 1 foot apart, 
and the seeds sown thinly. It is better 
to make a large seed-bed than to crowd 
the plants together, causing them to be- 
come thin and weakly. In cases where 
only small plantations are necessary, the 
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young plants should be pricked off as soon — 


as they are large enough to handle, 
pe them 4 inches apart each way. 
Suitable varieties for autumn planting are 
Harbinger, Flower of Spring, and Ellam’s 
Karly. A small sowing of Red Cabbage 
may be made at the same time for plant- 
ing out in autumn. 
where the heads have already been cut 
should have the stumps cleared off, in 
order that the ground may be prepared 
for a crop of late Turnips. ae 
Carrots.—Another sowing of stump- 
rooted Carrots for supplying roots in 
November and December will now be made 
on a south border from which a crop of 


early Potatoes has been cleared. The © 


drills are drawn at 9 inches apart and 
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1 inch deep. Thin the plants as soon as 
they are large enough, leaving a space of 
4 inches between each plant. Hoe the 
surface soil frequently between the rows. 

Chicory.—The plants of the earliest 
sowing should now be. finally thinned, 
allowing ,a distance of 9 inches to 1 foot 
apart. Should the crop have failed 
through any cause, or it is thought. in- 
sufficient to meet the requirements, 
another sowing may be made at once. If 
an open site is chosen and the plants en- 
couraged to grow quickly, they will make 
good roots for late supplies. 

Herbs raised from seed should now be 
pricked off into beds where they may 
stand the winter, and from which per- 
manent plantations may be made next 
spring. The earliest batches of Parsley 
are now growing freely. The surface soil 
should be kept constantly stirred, and 
small dustings of soot applied during 
showery weather. Another sowing may 
be made on deeply dug ground on a south 
border. . 

Autumn-sown Onions.—All the white 
Tripoli kinds will have finished their 
growth, and.should be pulled up and 
laid in the full sun to ripen. These are 
never good keepers, especially when left 
in the ground too long, but-many appre- 
ciate them on account of their flavour. 
Other autumn-sown varieties, such as 
Lemon Rocca and Red Tripoli, may still 
be: fed liberally with both manure and 
clear water, and in hot weather thorough 
drenchings overhead in the evening will 
assist large, heavy bulbs to develop. 

Main-crop Onions.—It has been neces- 
sary to give these a thorough watering, 
this being done in the evening. If the 
eround is well drained, one can hardly 
overwater the crops during isuch a spell of 
dry weather as we are now experiencing, 
and it is quite impossible to have perfect 
Onions unless plenty of water be given. 


FP. W. G. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Summer_ planting.—Now that the 


-hardier things have gone out, the more 


’ 


tender plants may be attended to. These 
include Ricinus, Cannas, Aloysia. citrio- 
dora, and the like. Grevillea robusta is 
rather a graceful subject out of doors. 
Aloysia citriodora is always welcome on 
account of its fragrance, and in sheltered 
and warm positions it is very nearly 
hardy. | Window-boxes and vases may 
now be filled. These somehow tend to be- 
come stereotyped, Marguenites, Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, and Lobelias being the 
most favoured subjects. 

Carnations and Pinks.—In the case of 


Carnations, there ought to be no delay in 


providing the necessary supports. Most 
growers have a favourite type of stake, 
the ‘‘coil”’ stake, made of wire and 
painted green, being, perhaps, the han- 
diest. When material is plentiful, and 
when time can be spared, a light mulch 
will be serviceable. This may consist of 
good loam and cow manure in mixture. 
The great thing isto avoid the introduc- 
tion of wireworm in the mixture. The 
same treatment may be accorded to Pinks, 
which are fairly good at the time of 
writing. I like the old garden white Pink 
better than the larger Mrs. Sinkins or 
Her Majesty. Progress is of a good pink 
shade, and very ‘free. Anne Boleyn is 
equally good in its way,’and the laced 
Pinks are useful alike for display and for 
cutting. 

Hardy flower borders.—Week by week 
the hardy plant borders become more in- 


teresting. There is now a large range of 
bloom and colour—Ponies, Irises, Del- 


phiniums, Day Lilies, Lupins, Pyre- 
thrums, Anchusas—the general run of such 
things being very free. The older form 
of Anchusa is gradually being superseded 
by the better sorts—the Dropmore variety 
and that known as Opal. Still, the 
original A. italica has its uses, and is 
(here, at any rate) decidedly earlier than 
the newer kinds. Such things as may re- 
quire tying in ought to be attended to. 
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Nothing looks so bad after a rainy or 
windy day as ‘tall herbaceous plants 
broken or twisted in all directions. It is, 
moreover, difficult. to clear these off when 
cleaning time again comes round, so that 
from all points of view it pays to give 
such at least a rough-and-ready tie in if 
time cannot be spared to attend to them 
as one would like. ; 

Flowering shrubs.—Not for a series of 
years has the display of flowering shrubs 
beenso fine. The same may be said concern- 
ing wayside trees—Crabs, Thorns, Whins, 
Brooms, etc, Honeysuckle will by-and- 
bye make a splendid show. Inthe garden 
T have seldom seen such a gorgeous dis- 
play. The later Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Thorns, Laburnums, Weigelas, Guelder 
Roses, Barberries, Lilacs, and Chestnuts 
are, or haye been, loaded with blossom. A 
very good thing is the creamy Broom— 
tytisus precox—which is worth a place in 
every garden. A good specimen of this 
plant, with a carpet of the scarlet Tulipa 
please the most fas- 
tidious. 

Basket plants.—These do not entail 
very much work, and they are, in their 
way, attractive. Achimenes make very 
useful subjects for this purpose, and they 
ought to be given the temperature of a 
vinery or stove until they have made a 
little progress. Other plants suited for 





baskets are the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 


and the white and blue forms of the -trail- 
ing Campanula, C. isophylla. Last season 
IT saw a pretty good combination in the 
case of the double blue Lobelia Kathleen 
Mallard and Cerovegia Woodi. The effect 
was graceful and pleasing. C. Woodi, 
however, unless well attended to, is liable 
to be attacked by thrips or by red spider, 
and where time is precious such combina- 
tions may well be avoided. 

Orchard house.—Concerning trees in 
pots and in tubs, it may be said that 
when the drainage is all right there is but 
little danger of overwatering. At the 
same time, 1t may be laid down as an 
axiom that no tree in vot or tub should 
be watered without testirg, and the surest 
way is, of course, to tap the sides of the 
receptacles. When these ring clearly let 
a thorough drenching be given. At this 
time top-dressings and liquid manure— 
either natural or chemical—may be freely 
viyen. It will be borne in mind, of 
course, that as the fruits, especially in 
the ease of Peaches, approach the ripen- 
ing stage the liquid ought to be withheld. 
Rain-water, or at least soft water, will 
prove quite sufficient to finish the crop. 
There is always a danger of spoiling the 
favour of Peaches by overwatering in the 
final stages; but, at the same time, suffi- 
cient moisture must be allowed to permit 
of the tree completing its functions. — Re- 
carding trees in pots, I am of opinion 
that at this time a little help may be 
afforded by permitting the roots to 
emerge through the holes in the base of 
the pots into a good quality turf placed in 
position for that purpose. 

Asparagus beds.—Now that early crops 
of other vegetables begin to be fairly 
plentiful, the cutting of Asparagus, ex- 
cept for special requirements, may pro- 
fitably be stopped.. Let the beds be kept 
quite free from weeds, either by hoeing 
or, what is better, hand-picking. The 
hoe among Asparagus, except in trained 
hands, is dangerous, not only in respect 
of cutting the stems, but in the danger to 
the roots or embryo crowns. ‘This is the 
time at which to afford plenty of liquid 
manure or a dressing of nitrate of: soda, 
the latter to be applied during showery 
weather or well watered in. 

Celery.—Continue the planting of 
Celery. For this it is advisable to wait 
for showery weather. Unless the plants 
are growing unduly large, and on_ that 
account require to be put out, no harm 
will ensue for a week or -two, while it is 
obvious that .plants in beds or boxes in 
cold frames are much more easily watered 
in dry weather than after they are in the 
trenches, 
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General kitchen garden work includes 
the staking of successional lines of Peas, 
the sowing of Dwarf Irench Beans, and 
the earthing-up of Potatoes. Finally thin 
Onions, Carrots, Beet, and root crops 
generally, Sow Lettuces frequently and 
in small quantities. In dry weather 
mulch or water these plants as may be 
most eonvenient, but when watering see 
that the watering is thorough. This may 
be held as applying to watering in every 
case, although [ have come ‘to the con- 
clusion that where the ground is in good 


heart the hoe is almost as useful as the 


watering-can. W. MoGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





BEES. 
A HEALTHY ARBA. 

Tne high country around Ben More, be- 
tween Crieff and Oban, has, we may pre- 
sume, offered an effective barrier to the 
pee plague, because hives are healthy and 
strong in the Oban district. My inquiries 
were not extensive, but they were, I think, 
representative. One very skilled and care- 
ful beekeeper to whom I spoke knew of 
the disease, but emphatically affirmed that 
there were no signs of it in the locality. 
Every precaution was being taken by in- 
dividuals, even to the extent of not buy- 
ing winter candy from a distance. No such 
risk was taken as that of introducing a 
queen imported from afar, so it is to be 
hoped that Argyllshire will keep free. It 
was with somewhat of an agreeable shock 
that I discovered a beekeeper who had not 
even heard of the Isle of Wight disease. 
One day I* made a little excursion from 
Oban across the narrow water to Kerrera 
Island. My ears quickly detected the busy 
hum of the bee in the Clover of a small 
field of mowing Grass on this not very 
fertile island. At the adjoining farm- 
house, one of only eleven in the whole 
island, my usual query ‘‘Do you keep 
bees?’’ elicited a ready ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ from 
a girl who was evidently the tenant’s 
daughter, Then, to her 14-year-old brother, 
‘*¢Go and show the gentleman the bees.”’ 
Off we went into the kitchen garden. 
Though T found myself a good many pages 
back in the history-book of bee-keeping, qT 
also found myself in the presence of some 
healthy bees. There were half-a-dozen 
thatched hives, three of which were occu- 
pied by good working inhabitants. They 
were not kept at all tidily, and, as I 
eathered afterwards, received no attention 
beyond putting on supers of some sort in 
May and taking them off in October. They 
sometimes died in the winter, but the 
owner knew nothing of any such disease 
as *T. of W.’? The actual manipulator 
was away from home, so T could ascertain 
no details beyond those recorded here. 
There was plenty of Heather in the island. 

The Scottish beekeeper is firmly resolved 
not to adopt the methods of his brethren 
further south. Here in Oban the “ sec- 
tions’? method was fast rooted, and not 
even the persuasive words and successful 
experience of Mr. Joseph Tinsley, the bee 
expert imported into Scotland from 
Staffordshire, have availed so far to in- 
fluence North Britishers to adopt the 
shallow frame method. It seems certain 
that nectar from flower and from Heather 
—this is a Scottish distinction—is so abun- 
dant that the ‘‘ sections’? mode is always 
profitable. As I said before, it certainly 
saves time and expense to the beekeeper. 
If it proves profitable there seems no 
reason for substituting another method for 
it. In‘ one instance, however, I found a 
beekeeper using a super of shallow frames 
8: inches deep and 2 inches from middle 
to middle of each bar. The odd thing was 
that he worked these shallow bar frames 
as sections, providing brood foundation 
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starter, } inch deep all along, leaving the 
bees to build on to this. At harvest time 
he did not extract, but sold the honey, bar 
by bar, and found a ready sale for it in 
this form. This is quite a unique method, 
I think. Several Scottish beekeepers 
favoured the keeping of some stocks in 
skeps, especially in these days of disease. 
If need arose a ‘‘ ruskie,’”’ or super skep, 
could always be put on for surplus honey. 
I hope soon to. be able to speak of a sup- 
posed remedy for Isle of Wight disease, 
which was brought to my notice during my 
short sojourn in Scotland. From evidence 
before me, as I write now, the use of this 
“cure’’ has produced some undoubtedly 
marvellous results. B. R. H. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Californian honey.—‘‘ B. R. H.,” page 
320, will be interested to know that one 
of the principal bee plants of California 
is Sage, of which there are several kinds, 
annual and perennial. In some districts 
the chapparal, or brushwood of the foot- 
hills, is almost entirely Sage, and to 
these the hives are taken, just as we take 
them to the Heather. Sage honey has a 
peculiar flavour, which some people (in- 
cluding myself) consider finer than any 
other. Some of this honey was on sale 
in this country about three months ago. 
It was quite solidified. The more recent 
importations have doubtless come either 
from the southern part of the State, 
where Lima Beans are a great crop, or 
from the more temperate latitudes where 
Lupins often cover miles of ground. Both 
flowers have much the same scent, and 
this honey smelt and tasted distinctly of 
those fragrant blossoms. Bees in Cali- 
fornia also appear to frequent the Ceano- 
thus, several species of which literally 
cover the mountain ranges of Santa Bar- 
bara and other countries. In regard to 
Limnanthes Douglasi, Isaw but very little 
of this in its native country, where I 
fancy it is confined to marshy -areas, 
which, to the traveller, at any rate, are 
comparatively few and far between.— 
A. T. JOHNSON. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JULY 2NpD, 1918. 


THE amalgamating of the annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Sweet Pea Society 
with the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was responsible for 
a good and varied display of flowers. The 
Sweet Pea would doubtless have been 
well represented in any case, if not in 
the same numbers or force, since no 
flower has become so generally popular 
during recent years. The exhibition was 
not, however, of its pre-war excellence or 
extent, though in a few instances the 
fine quality noted has rarely been sur- 
passed. For the rest, the rich displays of 
Roses and hardy flowers—nothing finer 
among the latter than the hybrid 
Hremuri from Colchester—afforded a feast 
of colour, beauty, and variety. Orchids, 
too, were well represented. Three new 
plants gained Awards of Merit, and one 
new fruit—a Melon, said to be of excep- 
tional flavour. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 

Some sixty spikes of Hremuri from 
Messrs. Wallace and O©o., Colchester— 
hybrids chiefly of EH. Bungei and BH. Olg»— 
constituted a fine feature. To describe 
even the best of them in detail would 
occupy More space than we have at our 
disposal, hence it must suffice to say that, 
apart from BH. Bungei pallidus, B. B. 
superbus (yellows) and H. Olge (white), 
there were many shades or degrees of 
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yellow, lemon, citron, golden, also salmon, 
pink, blush, cream, and others which 
made each and all of them more or less 
indispensable when forming a collection. 
If anything attracted as much as the 
Eremuri it was the half-dozen vases of 
Iris aurea, whose golden flowers, poised 
on yard-high shafts, afforded so sump- 
tuous a feast of colour. Two Campanulas 
gained Awards of Merit, one a new hybrid 
of merit, the other a fairly well-known 
species shown exceptionally well. The 
hybrid, C. excisa x C. arvatica, and 
named C. Phyllis Elliott; was shown by 
the raiser, Mr. Clarence, Hlliott. 
Possessed of the underground root system 
and thin, wiry stem growth of ©. excisa, 
in flower form, colour, and effect it leans 
strongly to the other parent n@med. The 
colour is dark violet—a purplish shade 
‘ather than blue—the flowers starry in- 
clined. Despite their apparent frailness, 
the 4-inches-high stems are quite rigid. 
The other was Campanula koleuatiana, a 
foot-high plant with a wondrous array 
of large blue pendent bells. It is an ex- 
cellent plant for the rock garden, merit- 
ing general cultivation. It was shown by 
Messrs. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, who, 
in addition, showed the new hybrid GC. 
Kewensis, of violet-mauve colour, and of 
the same parentage as the hybrid above 
named. Messrs. Tucker also showed the 
not often seen C. mirabilis, a variety of 


Cob-web Houseleeks, Allium pedemon- 
tanum, Aquilegia alpina, and other 
plants. Mr. G. W. Miller was respon- 


sible for a big exhibit of herbaceous bor- 
der plants, the cut Delphiniums being 
very good. We noted Lavanda, The 
Alake, Rev. HE. Lascelles, and the nearly 
white-flowered Moerheimi among them. 
Trollius Yunnanensis, single, glistening, 
golden-yellow flowers of large size, was 
very striking. Pinks, too, were good 
generally, Gladys Cranfield, single, 


Market Favourite, semi-double white with: 


maroon-coloured base, being the best. 
The variety Beauté Lyonnaise bursts its 
pods badly, its white and lilac colour 
washy-looking and ineffective. 


FLOWERING AND OTHER SHRUBS. 


The best novelty of the meeting was the 
new Hscallonia edinensis. It is of a de- 
lightful clear pink colour, pleasing in 
effect and wondrously free. It had been 
naturally grown in bush form, the arch- 
ing branches producing numberless 
laterals, making a pretty picture. It was 
shown by Mr. George Paul, Cheshunt. 
Mr. Charles Turner showed Cistus ladani- 
ferus, white, dark blotched; Lonicera 
italica, its red tubes and creamy petals 
in sharp contrast ; also some good Mock 
Oranges. In a group of cut branches of 
trees and shrubs from Mr. Ll. R. Russell, 
Richmond, some good things were noted, 
Juglans regia laciniata, Alnus im- 
perialis laciniata, two of the most orna- 
mental of cut-leaved trees; Fagus sylva- 
tica asplenifolia ; Quercus Cerris varie- 
gata alba, a striking white variegated 
form of the Turkey Oak; and Lirioden- 
dron tulipiferum aureo marginatum being 
some of them. Salix laurifolia, with 
broadly ovate, lustrous green leaves, was 
also noted. 

ROSES. 


The finest of these came from Messrs. 
Alex. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, 
The brilliant colours of some of the 
blooms we have not seen equalled before. 
Of such were “K. of K.,” its glorious 
crimson velvet defying description. 
Others of equal merit in their way were 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin, a full and shapely 
flower of rich yellow, whose crowd of 
buds proclaimed it a free-flowering sort. 


. 
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Then there was Margaret Dickson Hamill, _ 


usually described as maize or straw 
colour, of an apricot tone we have never 
seen before. A lovely looking Rose, it is 
also fragrant. Irish Fireflame and Irish 
Afterglow, singles, were also of unusual 
colour richness. The best thing in 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son’s exhibit was 
the new Golden Ophelia, and, cut from 
the open ground, it is obviously a great 
Rose. Edith Part, good pink, fragrant ; 
Mrs. A. Tate, salmon and apricot ; Lady 
Ashtown, shapely pink; and Duchess of 
Wellington, yellow, were others. In that 
from Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, half a 
dozen stands of Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
constituted a rich background to such as 
Ophelia, Lyon, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin (yellow), and others, 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon- 
ton, staged an excellent lot of Ferns of 
the choicer kinds of ‘the newer Nephro- 
lepis N. Marshalli compacta and N. M. 
elegans noteworthy among them. Sela- 
ginellas and the red-tinted Maidenhair 
Ferns, as Adiantum Veitchi and others, 
were also remarked. Groups of Helio- 
trope, Verbenas, and Hydrangeas were 
also shown. Messrs. Cheal and Sons con- 
tributed a series of flowers of their 
“Star” Daihlias in white, yellow, orange, 
and other shades. j 


ORCHIDS. 


Of these Messrs. Armstrong and Brown 
had a notable display, chiefly of Odonto- 
glossums, Odontiodas, and Miltonias in 
variety. Odontoglossum Cynthia was 
very striking, and the golden-coloured 
Anguloa Cliftoni not less so. Lelia tene- 
brosa Orchidhurst variety is very rich in 
colour Miltonia Blueana, pink, with 
crimson centre, is one of the best of this 
elegant | and free-flowering group. 
that from Messrs. Charlesworth, Miltonia 
Charlesworthi was freely shown. Brasso- 
Cattleya . Ajax, pink, 
eximium, and O. xanthotes had fine arch- 
ing racemes of flowers. Disa Blacki was 
also on view, Odontiodas in variety afford- 
ing many shades of colour. 


SWEET PEAS. 


No prizes were offered for these, and 
there was no actual competition, though 
Many good groups were on view. In the 
trade section none equalled the superbly 
grown, well-shown Peas from Messrs. 
Dobbie and Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons. In Messrs. Dobbie’s collection 
Mrs! >> Jones (heliotrope), Ivorine 
(cream), Alex Malcolm (cerise-scarlet, of 
exceptional colour), and Mrs. Hitchcock 
(pale pink with eream) were particularly 
good. They are all novelties of high 
rank. Messrs. Dickson had two varieties 
only, and filled thirteen giant stands with 
their flowers—Hlegance (blush pink) and 


Mrs. G. W. Bishop (salmon-cerise)—a _ 


most effective shade of colour. These, 
also, are novelties, and finer could hardly 
be conceived. Mr. Howard 8S, Button, 
Northwood, showed twenty vases and as 
many varieties, R. F. Felton (heliotrope), 
Elsie Herbert (pink and white), Palestine 
(pink and cream), Agricola, and King 
Alfred being noted among them. . Messrs. 
HE. W. King, Coggeshall, showed a collec- 


tion, in which Cis Wright (pink), Laven-~ 


der, Doris (cerise), and R. F. Felton were 
prominent. Trieste is a new early white, 
said to flower in ten weeks from sowing. 


Mr. W. H. Holloway, Post Hill, Shrews- 


bury, showed a’ grand collection—hand- 
some bouquets of flowers in well-disposed 


vases, Audrey Crier, Hope, Lady Miller 


(apricot and cream), Liberty (deep red- 


‘ 


ee fio 


Odontoglossum 


' 


stant perseverance can eradicate it. 
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digsh-crimson), R. F. Felton, Royalty 
(purple), Beryl (extra good pink), Melba 
(orange-scarlet), and Felton’s Cream 
being some of those shown. In a batch 
of seedlings from Mr. Robert. Bolton, 
Birdbrook, HEssex, Pride of Post Hill, of 
rose and cream colour, stood out con- 
spicuous. 

A list of the certificated plants and 
medals will be found in our advertisement 
pages, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Greenfly on Honeysuckle (ZLonicera).— 
To clear a Honeysuckle from greenfly 
which is so badly infested as this one ap- 
pears to be, judging from specimens sent, 
is a very tiresome task, and nothing but 
‘persistent washing with strong Tobacco- 
water, soapsuds, and clean water, ‘applied 
forcibly and copiously with the garden 
engine, is likely to avail. This should 
be done twice daily—morning and evening. 
As the plant in question is growing on a 
wall, probably the roots are dry. Give it 
a thorough drenching of water, and then 
cover the soil over with a thick mulch of 
manure. 


Pelargoniums for winter flowering 
(M. B.).—We presume that the Pelar- 
goniums in question required for winter 
flowering are of the zonal section. If so, 
the plants should be placed out of doors in 
an open space, standing the pots on a 
firm bed of coal ashes. The blossom-buds 
should all be kept pinched off during the 
summer, to encourage the growth as much 
as possible and prevent exhaustion; if a 
crop of flowers is taken in the summer, 
but little bloom can be expected in the 
winter. About the middle of this month 
shift the-plants into their flowering pots, 
using a good loamy soil for them, pressing 
it firmly down, and well draining the pots ; 
the size of the latter must entirely de- 
pend on the size and strength of the 
plants, using as small ones as_ possible. 
Give abundance of water during the sum- 
mer. Any straggling or very ’ strong 
shoots may be vinched in a little to keep 
the plants shapely. When they are 
housed in the autumn, place them as near 
the glass as possible, and in a well-ven- 
tilated, rather dry, and comfortably warm 
temperature, a good crop of blossom will 
almost certainly result. 

Plants losing their leaves (Disap- 
pointed).—The reason of your young soft- 
wooded plants of Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
etc., losing their lower leaves is, in all 
probability, to be attributed to the fact 


that before you purchased them they had 


been pushed along in a warm, moist at- 
mosphere, and with very little ventilation 
given, and, as you say you have given 
them since they have been in your posses- 
sion plenty of air, the sudden change in 
treatment would auite account for the loss 
of some of the lower foliage. You may 
still continue to ventilate your greenhouse 
freely, but carefully avoid draughts of air 
striking directly on the plants, the after 
effects of which are sure to be injurious. 
FRUIT. ; 


Black-fly on Cherries (/7.).—The Cherry 
leaves sent were very badly infested with 
black-fly, a most troublesome pest to get 
rid of, especially when it has once ob- 
tained a firm hold; then nothing but oer 

ip- 
ping the shoots in very strong Tobacco- 
water frequently should do good, and, as 
the tree is growing under glass, continue 
the fumigation, and ply the garden en- 
gine forcibly twice daily to wash off as 
much as possible of the fly. See that the 
roots of the tree are well supplied with 
water—a good soaking or two of liquid 
manure will be beneficial—and give abun- | 
dant ventilation to induce the tree, if | 

ossible, to make fresh growth. But, as 
fore, remarked, persistence in the ap- 
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plication of the remedies suggested is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Breastwood (/nquirer).—The breastwood 
on fruit trees consists of those shoots 
which grow out in a horizontal line from 
the face of the tree. As these, from their 
position, could not easily be laid in for 
training, they should be pinched back to 
2 inches or 3 inches in length, as advised. 
When so treated they often form: fruit- 
buds at the base of the shoot. 

Air roots on Vines (Vitis),—This is not 
uncommon in vineries, and is caused by a 
rather damp atmosphere and a high tem- 
perature, with the root-action not in the 
same active state of growth as the top. 
The want of root-action, we find, has more 
to do with the formation of these air roots 
than the moist atmosphere, but, probably, 
both aid in their development. Cut them 
off; they will do no harm, but it is as 
well to take the hint from their appear- 
ance that the proper roots are not in such 
an eye state of growth as they ought 
to be. 

Stopping Vine shoots (7. B.).—lHt was 
quite right to stop the side shoots having 
bunches of fruit on at two leaves. beyond 
each bunch. With regard to the second 
erowth of laterals from these fruit-bear- 
ing shoots, it will be best to rub them 
out at each joint below the bunch, and 
stop those beyond the same at one or two 
leaves, according to the roof space. If 
there is room, so that each leaf receives an 
abundance of light and air, the more 
foliage there is on a Vine the greater will 
be the wigour; therefore, in this matter, 
you must be guided entirely by the space 
available. 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumber leaves’ scalded (Locum 
Tenens).—We can find no trace of disease 
on the Cucumber leaves submitted, but 
they bear unmistakable signs of having 
been scalded or burnt by the sun, the re- 
sult, no doubt, of not having admitted air 
early enough some bright morning, when 
the drovs of condensed moisture on the 
under side of the glass would act as lenses 
and cause the mischief. The fact of the 
plants outgrowing the trouble furnishes 
proof that our estimate as to the cause of 
damage is correct. 

Diseased Peas (7. M.).—Your Peas are 
much injured by thrips, caused by 
drought. Probably your soil is none too 
rich, and is dry. It is nothing whatever 
to do with the seed, and as other varieties 
are not attacked, it is because the pods are 
far less tender. The plants may be 
thinner in the row or at a different stage, 
also in moister land. They would be better 
well mulched with manure and kept moist. 
It is an exceptional season, and bad for 
Lae crop, specially in light or gravelly 
and. 

Unhealthy Cucumber leaves (W.).—The 
Cucumber leaf sent appeared to be half 
roasted, evidently with intense heat and a 
dry atmosphere surrounding it, and it was 
also covered with red spider. The syringe 
should be freely used twice or thrice daily, 
and the roots of the plants should be kept 
moist, and some liquid manure may be 
given with advantage. This will probably 
induce it to push forth new growth. When 
this is the case, remove as many of the old 
unhealthy leaves as possible and burn 
them. <A top-dressing of fresh loamy soil 
to the roots will also be very beneficial. 
Give abundant ventilation night and day 
if the weather continues hot. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


M.A. P.—The only way is to drain the 
lakes and then remove the Liles. 
HE. R. Paimer.—No, wait until the Onion 
bulbs are thoroughly rine; then you may 
harvest them, dry them thoroughly, and 
store them in some frost-proof place, or 
rope them. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—David Wailliams.— 














Cotoneaster pannosa. NSM 1, 
Sedum album; 2, Sedum rupestre (S. 
grandiflorum) ; 3, um acre; 4, Sedum 
anglicum, 
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AAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAIAS IIS 


THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, orit will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resu!ting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 
Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 








IMPORTANT TO CARDENERS 
AND FRUIT GROWERS ——— 


"NIQU AS’ 


IMPROVED) 

(REG.) 

The Most Successful Non-Poisonous 
Insecticide of the Day. 


Its Advantages are— 

Certain Death to all Insect Pests. 

No possible injury to the most delicate 
Plant, Flower, or Foliage. 

It is the Cheapest Insecticide known. 
One pint makes 10 to 12 gallons for 
Thrip, Black and Green Fly, ete., whilst 
RED SPIDER, Mealy Bug and Scale 
can be thoroughly eradicated by using 
“NIQUAS” about double the strength 
required for Fly. 


PRICES: 
Half-pint, 1/-; Pint, 1/9; Quart, 3/-; Half- 
gall., 5/-; Gallon, 8/9 ; Kegs,each, 5 Galls., 
30/-; 10 Galls., 54/-. 








To be had from the Trade generally. 





Manufacturers : 
CORRW & CO., LTD., 


Bonded Tobacco Stores & Warehouse, 


SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 1. 
EBSTER’S “CASCADE” NOZZLES 


astonish and delight the gardening world by their 
novel, rapid, improved ways of spreading, spraying, pouring, 
even the dirtiest water, from all cans or hose. Their advan- 
tages over Roses defy description. Users write: ‘They 
beat all we ever saw.” N.B.—They fit without screwing. 
Over 800 sold at one Flower Show.—WEBSTER’'S NUR- 
SERIES, Stock, Essex. 


TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 

improved Edition. By B,O.RAVENSOROFT. A Hand- 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and xiants bert for pe pap 
i d window, or greenhouse. y post, 2s. 6d. net. 
a ene Fr GER, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O. 2, 


Mention “Gardening Illustrated.” 
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Shaving Stick. To obtain a copy of “GARDENING ILLUS- 






TRATED” in future it will be necessary to order it 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. 


The price is 2d. weekly ; ot, if sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
per quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
any date. Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


LEVER’S EASY 
SHAVING STICK. 









Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 








TOMMY i is never content to 
scrape” through with any- 
thing. Particularly so when it 
comes to shaving. He therefore 
uses Lever’s Easy Shaving Stick, 
——7 for there is nothing more 
suitable for giving a quick, 
easy shave. 
Of all Canteens, Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 
NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 














Please supply me weekly with a copy 
of “Gardening Ilustrated” wutil further 
notice. 
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Your Poultry, cannot be harmed 


you use 


MEDougalls non ohusWEED KILLER 


SAFE & EFFECTIVE. 


From Nurserymen, Seedsmen & lronmongers. 


M¢ DOUGALL BROS, LTD. 
66-68, PORT ST, MANCHESTER. 


AR j Se Gal 
HE ey Hebets Mall Nt cso Er rads den E rat) mat pantice oO oe fo aml, Pe ak ETE fo" in NB ay! 


MANY YEARS REPUTATION. © we i 
‘ae ae THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 
: WEED No. 50. é ——— 
zi _™= KILLER = ; PORTABLE - ice 
f cl ; 1 d ff s 
. — Made in complete sec- of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
POTATO SPRAYING. 


me tion best quality the best testimony of its undoubted success, 
EUREKA BURGUND MIXTURE 


~— | Deal, planed and V- 
‘lal 

















































jointed on strong fram- 
ing. Roof covered with 


(GUARANTEED STRENGTH) Felt, over tongued e soRn ct TURAT BULBERS¢ HEATC ENGINEER ; 
i a boards. oor te Ss H - LEICESTERSHIRE*: 
Telecomms doleboemntte mesh cas with strong hinges, :Looden Offer 128 VICTORIA S72. 


lock and key, bolts, 
Copuright Registered, etc. 


CASH. WITH ORDER. peng 


5 
lo ———_——S— 
6 ft. long, 4 ft. wie tft, high .. £613 6 16/6 
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Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
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Machines. Carriage paid. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST 
THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 
GEORGE BEATSON, Ltd., 
_ Lion Cycle Works, 85, Moseley-St., Birmingham. 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. to-THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE OO.. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines 


ready in stock for ‘immediate delivery. 
J. T. HOBSON & CO.,} 


KNITTED CORSETS Support without 

Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, Pressure. Also Unbreakable Boneless Corsets. 

EsTaBLISHED 70 YEARS, ESEIDEORD. Fittings for all figures. List free (mention paper) 
Works, 6 acres. 


KNITTED CORSET CO., Nottingham. 
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“ goods), or write for Price List, free, 30, 000 SQ.. YDS. TANNED NETTING farm; one or two under. Wife to undertake laundry. 
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THE LOSS OF THE APRICOT IN 
GARDENS. 


Tue first consideration of any experi- 
ments worth carrying out in garden or 
farm is, are they of any human interest 
or use and capable of solution? Bxperl- 
ments to force open doors and trivial 
essays on things already known, or, in any 
case, of no practical value, are simply a 
waste of time, and of these we have too 
many instances already. In the disease 
of the Apricot in gardens we have to face 
and solve a really important question, 
and one, I hope to show, which may be 
settled, not by one, but by many who have 
gardens. When a boy I saw the death, or 
disease, of the Apricot in a garden with 
every advantage of shelter and soil. Any 
references to books only led to guesses 
as to cause, and there was no cure. Man 
is apt to err, and among his botanical 
errors was describing the Apricot as a 
native of Armenia. It is now proved to 
be a native of North-China—of the extent 
of the region and the soil of which nothing 
is known. There is some description of 
it by an American observer in China with 
some gardening training, but that land is 
vast and full of interest to a farmer or 
gardener, and very little has as yet been 
told about it. The lesson we have to learn 
is how to get over the mistakes now made 
ag regards this fine fruit since it was 
grown in WHuropean gardens. It was 
grafted not only on a wholly distinct tree, 
but on one from a different country. Why 
graft it at all, save to perpetuate a. dis- 
tinct variety—a true aim—but there was 
no chance of grafting on the wild tree, as 
it was not in our land, and so men worked 
the Apricot on a European Plum to its ruin 
for some hundreds of years. 


BVIDENCE OF ORIGIN. 

Dr. Augustine Henry, who has travelled 
much in China, writing to Gardening, said : 
““The Apricot is unquestionably a native of 
the mountains of North China and about 
Peking. The Index Flore  Sinensis 
(Journal Linnean Soe., XXIII., p. 217), 
compiled by W. B. Hemsley, of Kew, 
says: ‘The Apricot is regarded as indi- 
genous in Dahuria, Mongolia, Mandshuria, 
and Northern China.’ It occurs wild in 
Korea also. Bretschneider sent in 1880 
and 1881 stones of the wild Apricot of the 
Peking mountains to Kew Gardens and to- 
the Arnold Arboretum, near Boston, 
U.S.A. The form is (or was) cultivated 
at Kew (see Kew Bulletin, 1897, App. I., 
88). It flowered at the Arnold Arboretum 
in 1888. Bretschneider says that Prunus 
armeniaca (Apricot) with small, yellow, 
edible fruits abounds in, the mountains of 
N. China and 8. Mongolia. Oil is ex- 
pressed from the kernels. Maximowcz, in 
Mel. Biol., XI., 673 (1888), distinguishes 
four forms of the wild Apricot—(1) var. 
typica, in mountains about Peking; (2) 
var. mandshurica, in South Mandshuria ; 
(3). var.- sibirica, In Dahuria and = S.H. 
Mongolia. This variety was. called 
Prunus sibirica by Linnzus. (4) var. 
Ansu, a peculiar form cultivated in 
Japan.’’ ; 


‘ EVIDENCE AS TO FAILURHE. 
The evidence is in all parts of our 
islands and. in Hurope generally, even in 
the warm and free soils of much of Ire- 
land, so congenial to the Peach, Sir 
Frederick Moore writes from Glasnevin: 


“TI quite agree with you as to the Apricot. 
I have only one Apricot left now, and 
unless I get it on some suitable stock I 
will never plant again.’’ 

Messrs. Bunyard, in their fruit list, 
write: ‘‘ Apricots are affected by our un- 
favourable climate more than any other 
fruit. It would be advisable to keep a 
succession of young trees coming on. The 
sudden death of branches is a common 
disease for which there is no known pre- 
vention.’’ 

As to success in other lands, we have a 
little evidence as to Armenia. 

Mr. Harold Buxton writes: ‘The 
finest Apricots I have seen in Armenia 
were grown in the gardens of the 
Armenian monastery at Varag, some few 
miles from Van. This was in 1913. The 
fruit was large and very luscious.’ 

Mr. Meyer writes in a bulletin printed 
at Washington: ‘‘ A decomposed granite 
or gravelly soil is preferred, and the trees 
thrive especially well on terraces on the 
mountain sides. The Shantung Province 
is famous for its Apricots, and there are 
several varieties there that are well worth 
introdueing.’’ 

The Rev. James Carson writes: ‘‘ Two 
years ago I was in Chefoo at the height 
of the Apricot season, and there I tasted 
it in perfection. It was very large and 
very luscious—you could scarcely imagine 
anything more delicious.” 

The Rev. W. Wilks, Secretary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, writes as 
follows:—‘‘I have imported Apricot 
stones from ‘Tibet and raised plants, 
thinking that possibly if our improved 
varieties were budded on the true wild 
stock they might get over that terrible 
fault of whole branches suddenly dying 
off. I have, however, found the wild ones 
very subject to ‘gumming,’ and that ap- 
pears to kill the whole plant above the 
‘gummed’ spot.’’ 

We have no evidence how the trees are 
inereased which give good fruits,’ but 
clearly they cannot be on our Plum, 
and are probably on the wild Apricot 
from seed. Owing to the kindness of 
friends in China, I hope to get seed of the 
wild tree to allow of choice varieties 
being grafted on it, but another way is to 
raise it from seed of trees of the best- 
known varieties. Such seedlings would 
vary, good or poor varieties result- 
ing, but by growing them in _ small 
forms it would be a simple affair to get 
rid of the less good. Given a good form 
on its own roots increase by suckers or 
layers might be practised. 

Among the best varieties of the Apricot 
are Péche, Oullin’s, Moor Park, Hems- 
kirk, and Breda, from which it would be 
well to raise seedlings, but any well- 
flavoured fruit would be worth saving 
seed from, and there is no limit to the 
range of variation. 


THH WAY TO SUCCESS 
is to raise the tree from seeds of the very 
best fruit we can get from home or other 
sources. M. Francisque Morel, of Lyons, 
has sent me seed of the best kinds grown in 
the region, and Mr. Allgrove, of Langley, 
near Slough, Messrs, Veitch’s old fruit 
nursery, has kindly undertaken to raise 
these. Seeds may also be got from dis- 
tricts where the fruit is well grown, as in 
some villages in Oxfordshire. There can 
be no more difficulty in the way of raising 
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Apricot seeds than in that of other mem- 
bers of the Prunus race. To one thing we 
must submit—that is the variation which 
occurs among fruit raised from seeds. But 
that cuts two ways—in giving good and 
distinct as well as poor varieties. 

The way is to raise alfwe may find room 
for, growing them in small forms at first, 
training them as cordons or in simple two 
or three branched forms, planting rather 
closely, and as soon as the trees fruit 
getting rid of the least desirable and giv- 
ing full room to the best. The best soils, 
so far as we know, in which to make the 
trial are those of a calcareous nature, fre- 
quent in some countries, but it is as well 
to make trials in all sorts of soils, as we 
know so little of the tree in its wild state. 
Warm soils and exposures are best to be- 
gin with, and all who have walled gardens 
in valley soils have the best chance of a 
successful trial. My own soil is cool and 
no lime in it, and so I formed a narrow 
border with warm aspect, filling in with 
broken sandstone rock to within 1 foot of 
the surface, that being of loam. no manure, 
and some lime. In many places in the 
downs and valleys near, the natural soil 
will suffice if of good depth and no manure. 
That being scarce now, it will be a relief to 
know that it is not needed in this case. In 
past years manure has been a frequent 
eause of overgrowth, and consequent in- 
fertility of young fruit trees. 

As to the practical result of any such 
trials, I once spoke to the late Mr. A. F. 
Barron, of the Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick, about the constant failure of 
the Apricot on the Plum, and he agreed 
that the best remedy was to raise the 
tree from seed of the best kinds. Woburn 
trials may help us, but So may anyone 
with a walled garden on a warm soil. In 
our wide down area good conditions may 
be found where the chalk tumbles into 
good valley soil, and on the south side of 
the Downs one might put seedling trees 
in the open air, as they are hardier than 
is usually supposed. 

For the good fruit nursery, on which we 
all. depend so much, the way should be to 
raise (1) plants from seeds of the best 
kinds; (2) from cuttings in autumn; (3) 
from suckers or layers. The work of get- 
ting a healthy stock on its own roots is not 
easy, but the aim is a good one, virtually 
the introduction of one of the best fruits 
of the North to every garden where fruit 
is grown. W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Poppy Perry’s White.—A véry fine white 
with a delicate flush of pink. No doubt 
easy to naturalise, like the wild red 
Oriental Poppy, of which it is a variety. 
From Dr. Wallis. 

The Yunnan Globe Flower (Trollius 
Yunnanensis).—An effective and distinct 
kind, more like a big, flat Buttercup than 
a Trollius. Fine dark yellow, the ‘outer 
side pale green. From Dr. Wallis. 

A creamy-yellow Foxglove.—This is a 
very stately and handsome form I had not 
seen before. I only know the species with 
yellow flowers like D. ambigua. It is from 
Messrs. Sutton’s seeds. From Dr. Wallis. 
—W. 

Abutilon vitifolium album.—A spray of 
this fine Chilian shrub, hardy in the hilly 
ground in the home counties and also in 
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Ireland and the west country, has just 
been brought in by Dr. Wallis. The white 
form is almost the better, though both 
forms are good, and come freely from seed. 


Cornus Kousa.—This fine shrub grows 
freely with me and is, in flower, more 
beautiful than the famed American GC, 
florida in the same soil and aspect in the 
full sun. The American form does not 
open fully, owing, it is said, to our climate, 
whereas C. Kousa develops fully and well. 
It is a native of China, Japan, and Corea. 
—W., Sussex. 

From Friar Park we hear on inquiry that 
there is nothing very special in the roék 


garden. Alpine Pinks and Hairbells are 
abundant, the latter inclined to sameness 


and lacking variety. Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas were never so fine, and last long in 
bloom. Weigelas never were so laden be- 
fore with bloom. Roses of all sorts are 
very poor except Sinica Anemone, which 
flowered superbly on pergola. The purple 
Rock-eress (Aubrietia), the rock plant that 
usually thrives in all conditions, was quite 
a failure.—W. 

Spanish ‘Iris Leander.—This comes up 
every June as a reminder of the many 
hundreds of the Spanish Tris lost. for years 
planted in various ways and then forgotten 
or dug up. Leander planted itself in an 
edging of a dwarf rock plant, increases a 
little every year, is never dug about, and 
blooms freely, the colour a handsome 
yellow. The lesson, if any, is that in good 
soils the best forms of the Spanish Iris 
may be treated as true perennials in the 
mixed border or in groups among shrubs. 
My plant has been in its place for many 
years and never lessens in value or beauty. 
—W., Sussex. 


Clematis La France,—This, from Mr. 
Sydney Spalding, at South Darenth, in a 
fine state. If asked to name the flower 
that has most claims to beauty of all that 
thrive in the open air T should say Clematis 
La France, so ample in size, fine in form, 
and of deep purple colour. With me it 
thrives without lime, and it may be the 
Kentish chalk aids its vigour of leaf and 
noble flower, which is so large that in hail- 
storms it was, like other large kinds, much 
disfigured, but soon came again freely on 
a north wall as well as in warm exposures. 
Where there is no free calcareous soil the 
best aid in planting one may give is plenty 
of sharp sand.—W. 


Sisyrinchium filifolium.—This is one of 
the most beautiful of its race, and seems 
quite as easy to grow as many of the 
commoner species in Any good, light, loamy 
soil in a fairly sunny position. The flowers 
are white with delicate grey veinings and 
are freely produced, several opening in 
succession on each flowering-stem. It has 
the fault which many of the smaller mem- 
bers of its family seem to have, of the 
flower-stems being too weak to support the 
weight of the flowers when open, so that 
the plant, when in bloom, flops over unless 
supported with a few little twiggy sticks. 
: is easily increased by division—in fact, 

IT do not know any plants which can be 
divided up more easily and neatly than the 
small Sisyrinchiums, each separate growth 
coming away with its own set of roots. It 
also ripens seeds freely. It is a native of 
the Falkland Islands.—N. L. 


Veronica coriacea.—The plant I know 
by this name has one-sided spikes of a 
delicate lavender-blue issuing from tufts of 
thickish, woolly, miniature Prunella-like 
leaves as they appear in early spring. The 
somewhat pubescent spikes attain 4 inches 
to 6 inches high, and are red-tipped. It is 
a pretty and distinct plant rather than 
showy, and, while vigorous for its size, is 
well removed from others of its class, 
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Well suited to the rock garden and suc- 
ceeding in sandy loam, its pretty effect will 
be better seen by arranging it almost to 


the line of vision by reason of the slightly 


hooded or arching tendency of the upper 


portion of the spike. A profuse bloomer, 
and removed from the sunniest places it 
remains, a long time in flower. There is 
in commerce a plant of prostrate habit 
with pinkish-white flowers bearing the 
same name, but distinct in every way from 
the subject of this note.—R, J. 


The Wall Hairbell (Campanula muralis). 
—I saw this beautiful Hairbell a few days 
ago edging borders on each side of a gravel 


path in Blackwater Road, Eastbourne. 
Here the plants had developed their 
greatest beauty, tumbling over the 


stones into the walk, this delightful 
wide band of  purple-blue—quite a 

yard across—being covered with bloom 
and arresting the attention of passers 
by. Very rarely have I seen this 
plant in sueh fine condition. The position 
here was somewhat shaded, and this it 
apparently enjoys, especially if the soil is 
of a light and porous nature. The soil 
here is full of chalk, and T have noticed 
that this same plant growing in full sun- 
shine does not display the vigorous charac- 
ter described above, neither do the flowers 
show the same deep colour, being so pale 
that I have felt that there are two varieties 
of this plant.—E. M. 


Stuartia virginica.—Sprays of this 
shrub, so beautiful in bud and blossom, 
come from Knaphill Nursery. Mr. Anthony 
Waterer writes :— 


““T think you may like to see these 
flowers cut off a plant 4 feet wide and 
about 6 feet high. It is flowering well 
this year, and the plant is well worth 
growing. It does best in a good peaty 

soil when not dry at the roots. We 
have had two bad frosts. The young 
growths of Rhododendrons are much 
damaged. No fruit about here this 
year.’ 


It is curious how rare these lovely shrubs 
are in gardens, though their value in our 
isles is proved. In trying to aecount for 
the scarcity of some of the best hardy 
American shrubs I suppose the fashion for 
conifers after the coming of the Cali- 
fornian kinds led to the neglect of the 
flowering trees and shrubs. That this is 
in vigour at Knaphill is proof of its hardi- 
ness.—W. 


The Orange-Ball tree (Buddleia glo- 
bosa).—We have had so many beautiful 
Buddleias introduced from. China within 
recent years that the meritSof PR. globosa 
are apt to be overlooked. Apart from its 
beauty, it is especially interesting as 
being the oldest member of the genus, and 
also from the -fact that it is a native of 
Chili, whereas all the others in general 
cultivation come from the old world, ‘ It 
is a free-growing shrub that will attain a 
height of a dozen feet or more. The 
flowers, which are borne usually in the 
month of June, are of a bright yellow 
colour, and disposed in closely packed, 
globular clusters, each three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter or théreabouts. From 
eight to ten of these heads are disposed in 
a terminal panicle. The pleasing honey- 
like fragrance of the blossoms is very 
noticeable. This Buddleia is hardy in 
most districts in the southern half of 
England, and even if cut by frost it soon 
recovers. It is most satisfactory in a 
light, warm. but net parched-up soil, and 
from its distinct character when in bloom 
is sure to arrest attention.—K. R. W. 


The Silk Vine (Periploca grzea).—Occa- 
sionally in old gardens one sees this vigor- 


ous climber, a native of South-Eastern 
Hurope, covering walls or trellises, but too a 
often it is overlooked when a selection of 
When planted 
under suitable conditions it grows over 20 
feet high and blossoms profusely during 
It belongs to the Asclepias 


climbers is being made. 


June and July. 
order, and if the stems are broken, milky- 


looking sap exudes in the same way as in 
inch 
across, purplish inside and yellowish out- 


Asclepias. The flowers, each an 
side, are borne in, good-sized clusters from 


the leaf axils. 
apex. It thrives in any good garden soil 
and is suitable alike for arbours, walls, 
trellises, 


of a loose-branched, small-leaved tree, and 


allowed to grow naturally so as.to cover | 
the branches of the host with festoons of 


slender twisted shoots. Cuttings taken in 
July and inserted in light, loamy soil in- 


doors in a close frame may be expected to 


root in the course of a few weeks. It is a 


hative of South-Hastern Hurope. 


An air garden (p. 272).—Mr. 
Turnbull, Sandybrook Hall, 
says :— 

Apropos your amusing account of an 
“air-garden,’’ I can corroborate it by 
a curious instance this last month 
which beats me to explain. I have two 
clumps of Trillium grandiflorum which . 
I much value, and, as I have always 
understood it resented interference, I 
never touch it. I have had them 
twenty years or more. One day, a few 
weeks ago, in a bit of waste ground 
which grows coarse Grass and an odd 
Foxglove or two, I saw something 
white gleaming once or twice. Curiosity 
caused me at last to go and see what 
flower it could be. It was a Trillium, 
and blooming splendidly. I called my 
wife to see the marvel. Who could 
have planted it there? BHxamining to 
see if it were newly planted, what was 
my surprise to find that it was not 
planted at all. It just reposed on the 
Grass roots, and I was able to lift it 
up and replace it. It went on bloom- . 
ing for days, and now I have ventured 
to place a little soil round it. Whether 
wisely or not I do not know.—HR. 
.CHARLES BuxTon, | 


‘The Primula Dell at Wisley.—This, year 
by year, shows how certain plants thrive 
even to the extent of almost becoming 
weeds when their requirements are 
exactly met. The Primula Dell at Wisley 
is a nature-made spot, lightly screened 
and encompassed by tree and shrub 
above and around, with a cool soil, in 
which the Primula, not in dozens or 
scores, but in hundreds and thousands, 
reigns supreme. P. japonica, for example, 
seeded dowm by the side of the constantly 
cool walks, has sprung up all over it, the 
parent plants in variety meanwhile afford- 
ing a suinptuous feast of colour. But it 
was the Wisley hybrids of Primula 
Bulleyana and P. Beesiana—in their end- 
less variety and indefinable shades of 
orange, 
almost vermillion—and others that, while 
making the dell a scene of indescribable 
beauty and charm, afforded proof of the 
garden value of these modern Chinese 
species and their responsiveness to the 


hybridist’s art. ~Hardly any two alike and — 


the colour influence of P. Beesiana almost 
entirely suppressed, the latter’s influence 
is clearly seen in the vigour and free 
flowering of the seedlings, which, revelling 
in their surroundings and screened from 
wind and scorching sun, afforded the best 
picture of its kind I have ever seen.— 
. H. JENKINS. 
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The seed-pods are in pairs, 
each one with a tuft of silky hairs at the 


and pergolas, while in sunny 
places it May even be planted at the base 


Peveril 
Ashbourne, 


rose, Salmon, pink, scarlet, some _ 


_s eel aid _ 


Jury 20, 1918 — 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE HARDY ORANGE 
(AEGLE SEPIARIA). 
THis, known also as Citrus trifoliata and 
Limonia trifoliata, is the only hardy mem- 
ber of the Orange family. Were it com- 
mon enough, there are but few plants so 
suitable for making a hedge, owing to its 
formidable spines. The pure-white flowers 
are each about a couple of inches across, 
and borne freely usually in the early days 
of May, when a large specimen is very 
attractive. In the milder parts of the 
country it fruits freely. Some few yeau's 
ago, in company with a friend, I visited 
a very interesting gurden in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newton Abbot. On the 
front of the house, and trained along one 
end, was a fine plant at the time of my 
visit (early September), carrying ripe and 
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others, but nearly all are suitable for cul- 
tivation in Ireland, especially round the 
coast... In the colder inland counties and 
in exposed positions frost and cold winds 
in spring frequently cause browning and 
withering of the leaves, and. occasionally 
the softer shoots are injured, but recovery 
is usually rapid as soon as growth begins. 
Propagation is readily carried out by 
means of cuttings of the half-ripe shoots 
taken in July. Seeds are often produced 
by such species as HE. macrantha, EH. rubra, 
HK. punctata, etc. Of the hardier species, 


HW. ILLINITA is worthy of notice, bearing 
white flowers. The plant has a somewhat 
unpleasant odour, which, however, is only 
occasionally pronounced enough to. be 
offensive. 

1, MACRANTHA is one of the best-known 
species, forming a vigorous, dense ever- 
green, especially near the sea. The 


flowers are rosy-red in colour, freely pro- 
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rubra is very similar, but the flowers are 
lighter-in colour ; both seem quite hardy. 

KH. viscosa, as. the name implies, is 
sticky from the presence of resinous 
glands on the branches, though the 
same thing is noticeable on other species. 
Of spreading habit, E. viscosa resembles 
H. illinata. The flowers are white. 

K. EXONIENSIS is a_ vigorous-growing, 
hardy hybrid between H. pterocladon and 
KE. rubra. It quickly grows to a consider- 
able height, producing from June onwards 
quantities of white or pink-tinted flowers. 

H). LANGLEYENSIS: is, perhaps, the most 
popular of the Hsecallonias, growing from 
6 feet to 8 feet high, and more in suitable 
localities. The lovely carmine flowers are 
often so freely produced as to render the 
plants conspicuous from a considerable 
distance. 

Hi. EDINENSIS, to which an Award of 
Merit was given by the Floral Committee 





The Hardy Orange (Aegle sepiaria) an fruit. 


unripe fruits, and also flowering. It is a. 
native of Japan and China, and, when 
doing well, will reach a height of from 
8 feet to 10 feet, and can be easily in- 
creased from seed, and may also be raised 
from cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
put into a frame. Iit is seen to best ad- 
vantage in a sunny position and a deep, 
moderately rich, loamy soil, though we 
know of a fine group of plants that are in 
rude health, flowering and fruiting freely 
in a heavy soil almost approaching to 
clay. It is perfectly hardy at® Kew, 
having survived 30 degs. of frost without 
injury. Petr. 





THH ESCALLONIAS. 


THESE ate valuable in that they bloom at a 
Season when the wealth of spring-flower- 
ing subjects is on the wane. hey are of 
comparatively easy cultivation, succeed- 
ing in any soil of fair quality if fairly 
moist. Some, however, are hardier than 


ul 


duced in panicles 2 inches or 3 inches long. 
When in flower, in June and onwards, it 
is a handsome shrub. 


EH. PHILIPPIANA is a Valdivian species, 
less vigorous in growth, than some, but 
apparently one of the hardiest where the 
soil is suitable. It is unhappy where 
much lime is present—at least, repeated 
attempts to grow it at the Botanic Gar- 
dens, Glasnevin, have failed, though the 
other species grow well. HE. Philippiana 
is summer-leafing. The flowers are pure 
white, produced in short racemes. 


H. prrrocuapon, from Patagonia, suffers 
somewhat from spring cold in some dis- 
tricts, but is nevertheless hardy in many 
parts of Ireland. There is a fine speci- 
men in Daisy Hill Nurseries, Newry, and 
others elsewhere in Ireland, bearing 
racemes of white floweus. 

H. PunctTavTA is a vigorous grower, pro- 
ducing crimson flowers from June on- 
wards for some considerable time. H. 


of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
July 2 when shown by Mr. Geo. Paul, was 
raised in the Botanic Gardens, Hdinburgh. 
It resembles H. langleyensis, but the 
flowers are paler in colour and rather 
larger. 


BH), DoNARD SEEDLING, raised by Mr. Coey, 
of the Donard Nursery Company, County 
Down, has still lighter-coloured flowers, 
and promises to be a most effective shrub. 

As alluded to above, some species are 
hardier than others, and the following are 
generally too tender for cultivation except 
against a wall, where, however, they do 
well, though in some districts the flowers 
are produced too late to develop properly : 
—H). floribunda [this I can recollect 
flowering freely on a@ house wall at a place 
eight mites north of Aberdeen, where my 
father was gardener—P. T.], HB. mon- 
tevidensis, with white flowers, and Hh. 
organensis, with rosy-coloured flowers. 


J. W. B., in Irish Gardening. 
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PLANTS FOR SLOPES AND POOR 
SOILS. 


THe query as to the above on page 315 
opens up a question in which many who 
wish to clothe bare spaces where the soil 
is naturally poor and opportunities do not 
offer for improving the same are. in- 
terested. Fortunately, there are several 
things besides those noted on page 315 
that will do fairly well. Certainly they 
are not so flourishing as under more 
favourable conditions, but will clothe bare 
spots in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

The great thing is to giye them a good 
start, and this can generally be done, be- 
cause, although the soil may be naturally 
poor, a bit of better stuff is generally ob- 
tainable somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
This may be mixed with short manure in 
the proportion of about four to one, and 
the holes for the plants made larger than 
in the ordinary way. Then, if the new 
compost is filled in at the bottom and 
sides, the planits will be established before 
the roots want to penetrate into the 
natural soil. In addition to the plants 
given on p. 315, several of the Berberis 
might be tried, also Hypericum andro- 
semum and H. Moserianum, one or 
two forms of Rosemary, and the feathery 
Tamarix gallica, which forms a pleasing 
contrast to plants with bigger foliage, 
whilst dwarf plants would include the 
common Hypericum and different forms of 
Thyme. Also, it may be noted that there 
are several hardy plants generally omitted 
from plant borders because of their root- 
rambling tendencies that will do fairly 
well in'such situations, as, for instance, 
the Double White Yarrow (Achillea ptar- 
mica fl.-pl.), some of the Sunflowers, Ever- 
lasting Peas, especially latifolius and its 
varieties, and the like. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the above plants, 
equally with the shrubs, are the better for 
a little special treatment at planting time 
in situations under consideration to en- 
able them to become well established. 


BH. B. 8., Hardwick. 


ROBINIA HISPIDA VAR. MAGRO- 
PHYLLA. 
THE common Rose Acacia (Robinia —his- 
pida) is not so common in the British Isles 
as the variety macrophylla, a superior 
shrub for general planting both by reason 
of habit and flower beauty. R. hispida is 
a loose-habited shrub 8 feet high, spread- 
ing by means of underground stems, its 
branches and flower-stalks covered by 
short, bristly hairs. The flowers, as large 
as those of a garden Pea, are rose in 
colour, and borne a few together in loose 
racemes. The seed-pods are covered by 
sticky bristles. They are, however, very 
rarely produced, even in a state of nature, 
the plant increasing by means of its 
underground stems. Under cultivation 
increase is by root cuttings. The variety 
macrophylla is of more compact and stur- 
dier habit than the type, the young wood 
free from the bristly hairs which are such 
a conspicuous feature of the type. A few 
bristles may, however, be found about the 
inflorescence. The leaflets are rather 
longer than those of the type, while the 
flowers are also richer in colour, and 
borne in*larger inflorescences than those 
of R. hispida. Both plants are from the 
South-Hastern United States. The 
variety macrophylla is difficult to procure 
on its own roots, and is usually propa- 
gated by grafting it upon stocks of the 
common R. Pseudacacia. In addition to 
being a very beautiful and useful outdoor 
shrub, R. hispida macrophylla is valuable 
for forcing. If plants are placed in pots 
in October and plunged in ashes out of 


doors, they may be taken into a warm 
greenhouse towards the end of January, 
the flowers appearing in March. Robinia 
hispida was introduced as long ago as 
1748. It was practically unknown in the 
British Isles a quarter of a century ago, 
about which time plants were again pro- 
cured from America. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clematis and Honeysuckles.—The ad- 
voecacy of various forms of Clematis for 
the pergola (undoubtedly among the best 
plants for the purpose) leads to the sug- 
gestion that an occasional mixture of the 
best Honeysuckles with these would form 
a very happy association—a blend of 
pleasing colours with delightful perfume. 
The value of such an association is en- 
hanced if several varieties of Honeysuckle 
are chosen so that a long flowering time is 
secured, the later sorts, including Lonicera 
japonica, flowering in July and August, 
and the Jate Dutch variety of L. Peri- 
clymenum in early autumn. The varieties 
of the latter are infested with aphis in 
some seasons and require occasional 
drenchings with a mixture of soft soap 
and paraffin if one wishes to have a 
thoroughly good display of bloom. ‘The 
small-leaved varieties, too, want watching, 
the foliage in hot seasons being liable to 
damage by red spider. However, one does 
not mind a little extra trouble if plenty of 
bloom is thereby secured. AJl flourish in 
a fairly good garden soil, but, after they 
have been some years established, are. the 
better for an annual mulching of good loam 
and well-rotted manure.—H. B. S., Hard- 
wick. , 





The Mexican Grange-flower. (Choisya 
ternata).—It is not generally known that 
this will do well in an open wood and 
partially under the shade of trees. It 
looks very well in such positions, its 
glossy leaves and pleasing flowers giving 
an agreeable aspect to the wood, while 
the fragrance of the blooms makes them 
doubly welcome. It is becoming more com- 
mon in Scotland, where, from the south- 
west to Perthshire, at least, it thrives in 
most places. In some gardens, even in 
the south-west, however, it may succumb 
or be cut to the ground in a severe winter, 
generally breaking from the base if cut 
down in spring. A handsome shrub like 
this, so easily increased by cuttings, should 
be more favoured in villa and cottage 
gardens, where, however, it is but little 
seen.—Hss. 


Cistus laurifolius.—My experience with 
the Rock Roses agrees with the statements 
of books that C. laurifolius is the hardiest 
of the genus in cultivation. In a few gar- 
dens in the S.W. of Scotland, nearer the 
sea, such as at Monreith, others of the race 
are hardy, but in an inland garden like 
mine they are not to be depended on, while 
C. laurifolius has stood for several winters 
where the others were killed. It rises to 
a height of 7 feet in some places, but my 
plants, though of some age, are not so tall 
as that. It can be raised from seeds or 
cuttings, the former being the better way 
I find.—S. Arnorrt. 


Erica arborea alpina is a charming up- 
right, rather fastigate shrub, with soft 
green foliage and white flowers. It is 
held to be a variety of E. arborea, but in 
appearance it seems to. differ a good deal 
from the type. It blooms in May, whereas 
EK. arborea, like E. australis, etc., opens 
earlier in the year.—Irish Gardening. 


A fine Hydrangea bloom.—I enclose 
measurement of a bloom of Hydrangea 
grown here. The circumference is 31 
inches (easy). I think it is a very fine 
bloom.—M. A. P. 


FRUIT. 


SUMMER PRUNING. 


Untess the foliage has 
damaged by caterpillars bush and 
pyramidal trained trees of Pears, Apples, 
Plums, and dessert Cherries should be 
summer pruned. All side and _ spur 


been badly 


"9 (oe 


growths should be stopped to four buds in - 


regard to the two first-mentioned fruits 
and to five buds in the last-named in- 
stances. If the trees are fully grown or it 
is not desirable they should attain a 
greater height than is now the case the 
leaders should be similarly shortened, 
otherwise leave them one-third or one-half 
their length. This will allow of sun and 
air reaching the inner parts of the trees and 
exerting their influence on the ripening of 
the wood and the eventual maturation of 
the now incipient fruit-buds. Young trees 
should be treated according to the necessi- 
ties of each individual case, leaving the 
leaders two-thirds or nearly their whole 
length, merely pinching out the tips and 
making provision for furnishing the trees 
where required with a further series of 
branches by leaving the necessary number 
of young shoots in the proper positions. 


These, again, should be merely tipped. * 
All other growths may then be stopped at_ 


the fourth and fifth leaves to form spurs. 
All subsequent growths which will in due 
course push out from the stopped shoots 


should be cut back to one bud in from six - 


to eight weeks’ time. Trees severely de- 
foliated by caterpillars had better be left 
alone for a few weeks longer. Morello and 
Kentish Cherries require rather different 
treatment. In their case the young 
growths are best shortened about half-way. 
Any congestion of wood arising from this 
mode of treatment should be attended to 
either after the crop has been cleared or in 
winter. 
consisting mainly of cow dung helps to 
keep the latter both vigorous and fruitful. 
H.N. 


EARLY PLUMS. 


CURIOUSLY enough, small-fruited Plums 
are, as a rule, the most productive, a crop 
more than compensating in weight what 
it loses in the size of the individual fruit. 
Added to this, they frequently produce 
good crops when the larger-fruited yarie- 
ties are comparative failures. All things 
considered, the most popular small sort we 
have is that known as Early Rivers, or 
Rivers’ Barly Prolific, both of which 
names are appropriate. Harly Prolific is 
by no means of first-rate quality, and at 
times is simply uneatable. However, this 
poor quality is largely due to over-crop- 
ping. When this or any other variety is 
allowed to carry as many fruits as set on 
the trees, failing to thin freely is in- 


variably followed by imperfect matura- | 


tion, whereas judicious thinning would 
have resulted far more satisfactorily. The 
thinning of Plums should neyer be neg- 
lected, and the thinnings, if not too abun- 
dant, can be used in pies, or even. made 
into jam. A final thinning ought to be 
given just when the fruit is changing 
colour, and the fruit thus gathered also be 
utilised. 6m this way the quality of the 
crops left on the tree is greatly improved, 
while the latter also suffer far less from 
the heavy strain than would otherwise 
have been the ease. Harly Prolific is such 
a consistently free bearer that this 
amounts to a fault. We want trees to 
grow moderately strongly as well as bear 
good crops, and this, unfortunately, does 
not often happen with the overworked 
prolific sorts. Especially ought young 


trees to be prevented from unduly weaken- 


A mulching of farmyard manure, 
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ing themselves by overcropping. If this 
rule prevailed, we should see fewer 
stunted trees of Early Prolific than at 
present. ; of 

At least one good tree of Harly Prolific 
ought to be seen in every garden where 
fruit trees are grown, and where a lot of 
hardy fruit is wanted and wall space 
plentiful, room should be found for a tree 
against a sunny house or garden wall. The 
variety is amenable to any form of train- 
ing—that is to say, it may be grown either 
as a standard, pyramid, bush, or a fan- 
shaped wall tree. Large dimensions are 
never attained, and where a quick return 
is desired, Early Prolific is just the variety 
for planting midway between other trees, 
whether these be Plums or other kinds of 
fruit. Under the treatment usually 
given they would usually be worn out be- 
fore all the space is needed by the larger- 
growing trees of less productive varieties. 
In any case, the soil ought to be well pre- 
pared for the trees and made sufficiently, 
retentive and rich to-promote a rather 
strong growth at the outset. A mode- 
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measure for the loss of the above, for so 
far as can be ascertained at present this is 
likely to be considerably below the 
average, and it looks’as though the fruit 
of the hedgerow will have to furnish the 
greater part of the materials for the pre- 
serving pan. I noted above that an ex- 
ception to the failure was to be found in 
the Strawberry, and the same prolonged 
bitter weather, paradoxical as it may 
seem, was responsible for this, for the 
plants were very late in starting into 
growth, and, consequently, coming into 
flower, by which time the cold spell had 
given way to milder weather. It is one of 
the seasons that serve to illustrate the 
truiism as to how completely growers are 
at the mercy of the weather so far as un- 
protected crops are concerned.—H. B. S., 
Hardwick. 


Thrips and Red Spider on Vines and 
Peaches (A Constant Reader).—We have 
never seen Vines and Peaches so overrun 
with thrips and red spider, clearly showing 
that there has been neglect in their cul- 
ture. It is no use your trying to save the 





Rose Lemon Pillar. From a photograph in Dr. Wallis’s 
garden at Hast Grinstead. 


rately strong loam—if sandy so much the 
better—suits this and other Plums well, 
and young trees should be pruned hard the 
season they are planted, or otherwise they 
will form little but fruit-spurs, and a 
stunted tree be the result. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fruit failures.—I fear, so far as this 
district is concerned, the sugar allotted to 
cottagers for jam-making is not likely to 
be of much service, little fruit for the pur- 
pose being available. Strawberries are 
likely to be a good crop, but these are only 
grown in very small quantities by 
cottagers, the fruits most relied on being 
Gooseberries, Currants in variety, and 
Plums, all of which, unfortunately, are 
practically failures. It is, of course, only 
what one was led to expect from the com- 
bination of frost, snow, and bitter winds 
just about the time the fruit should have 
been setting, but it is a serious loss to the 
small growers. Nor does it seem likely 
that the Apple crop will compensate in a 
. 


crop now, and your best way will be to tho- 
roughly wet the leaves of both Vines and 
Peaches and give the border a thorough 
soaking of water, as dryness at the roots 
is undoubtedly the cause. You have been 
keeping the house too dry. Keep_the 
atmosphere always moist when the Vines 
are growing. If this is done, you need 
have no fear of red spider or thrips. Then 
when the leaves have fallen is the time to 
take steps for the cleaning of the wood. 
Remove all loose bark on the canes of the 
Vines, and then wash the rods with tepid 
water after you have pruned them. De- 
stroy the prunings, and in washing take 
care not to injure the buds. After the 
rods are dry, paint with a mixture of Gis- 
hurst compound, sulphur, and clay, mixed 
to the consistency of paint. Well cover 
every portion of the Vine, and tie the rods 
in position. By doing the work in the 
late autumn the insects will be killed; and 
it is a good plan to remove the surface of 
the border, giving fresh soil. Limewash 
walls, adding some flowers of sulphur to 
the lime, and paint the pipes wit lamp- 
black and bdiled linseed oil. This will 
remove any trace of the insects, and do 
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not place plants in the house next season— 
anyway, plants at all dirty. Treat the 
Peach trees in the same way. We should 
advise you to get a copy of ‘‘ Vines and 
Vine Culture,” price 5s. 6d., from this 
office. 

Jefferson Plum failing to set.—My 
thanks are due to ‘Scottish Gardener ’”’ 
for his. suggestion that the roots of my 
tree are dry. This spring I saw to it that 
more than one good watering was ad- 
ministered. A similar attention in the 
autumn.is, however, certainly worth try- 
ing. Though the tree was one sheet of 
bloom, there are now, I suppose, only 
some two dozen Plums standing. This 
has been my tantalising experience for the 
last four or five yeans.—M. J. Lipscoms. 


ROSES. 


RAMBLER ROSES. 


Tue Rambler never was a good addition 
to the Rose in our country, quite the op- 
posite. It is, therefore, well to hear of 
its declining popularity. Of no real merit, 
it is, however, showy while it lasts, but 
its coarse habit and violent colour forbid 
its use with delicate climbers, and all the 
pruning needed to keep it within bounds 
can never rid it of defects. Those who 
know the value of good climbing Roses 
like Cramoisie, which has for weeks now 
graced a Holly with its brilliance, and 
shows no sign of flagging, or Una, which 
just now, in spite of cold winds, is in full 
beauty on an Oak fence, with various 
Clematises climbing through it, would 
never look at either Crimson Rambler or 
Dorothy Perkins. ae 

You cannot have these in the late 
autumn, but you may have Lady Water- 
low and Zephirin, which are actually in 
flower as these notes are being. written. 
Overlooking some South London villas 
from a railway, one can get a good 
example of overdoing the Rambler, as 
each neighbour vies with another in mass- 
ing Dorothy Perkins over pergolas and 
arches until it overbears and blots out 
any other good plant that may be grow- 
ing there. Among other climbing Roses 
of free and graceful habit, Rosa moschata 
is certainly worthy, but one could extend 
the list of good things and need find no 
place for any of the over-planted Ram- 
blers. Ge Gs 





ROSE PAUL’S LEMON PILLAR. 
A BEAUTIFUL hybrid Noisette Pillar Rose, 
introduced by Mr. George Paul, of the Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, in the autumn of 
1915. I am greatly pleased with it, and 
can endorse every word of the description 
given in the above firm’s catalogue, as 
follows :—‘‘ A strong, sturdy Pillar Rose, 
with branching habit and fine leathery 
green foliage. The flowers, which are 
borne on long, erect shoots, and are pro- 
duced well above the leaves, are large, 
circular, and of perfect form, with large, 
proad petals of equal size, strong and 
clean, so that the whole flower has a par- 
ticularly smooth appearance. Pale lemon 
in bud, the open flowers are of the palest 
sulphur-yellow, producing a deliciously 
cool effect, and their scent is very frag- 
rant.’? The blooms are very like those of 
the best form .of Madame Hoste.—P. B. 
WALLIS, Old Stone House, East Grinstead. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Rose Goldfinch.—This season appears to 
have suited this Rose, and it is bearing 
freely, its deliciously fragrant flowers, 
which are beautiful in the bud, when they 
are of a deep yellow, passing off as they 
open to lemon-white. It is one of the 
most fragrant of the Rambling Roses,— 
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AMERICAN INDIAN CORN (MAIZB). 

A Cheap, Wholesome, and Nutritious Food. 
150 Ways to Prepare and Cook It.— 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 


Ir is now clear that the American Sweet 


Corn does well in our country and that it 


is an excellent food.” So at a good moment 


this book comes from Messrs. Putnam. As 
with us, the green form of the plant is 
used. We take this from the chapter on 
cooking it :— 


CoRN PUREE.—Grate the Corn from 
twelve large ears. Put the cobs into 
enough water to cover them, with one 
chopped Onion and a blade of Mace. Cook 
twenty minutes, then strain and set aside. 
Rub together 1 oz. of butter and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, add to this 1 quart of 
chicken broth that has had all fat. re- 
moved. Cook five minutes, then season 
lightly. Boil ten minutes, pass through a 
purée sieve, and serve hot. ©The purée 
may also be made by using milk or Cream 
instead of the chicken broth. 

CANNED CorRN soup.—Take a large can 
of any good brand of Sweet Corn and put 
into a saucepan with a quart of boiling 
water, a stalk of Celery, and a grated 
Onion. Boil for an hour, put through a 
purée sieve, and add a pint of hot rich 
milk, pepper, salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and a lump of butter; beat two eggs light 
and add to a cup of cream, and pour in at 
the last minute; blend thoroughly and 
serve with toasted croutons fried in hot 
fat. 

BorILep Corn.—Select as many ears of 
ripe, tender Corn as are needed; husk it 
and remove the silk carefully, and plunge 
it into boiling water to cook twenty 
minutes. Lift the Corn and serve in a 
napkin. 


Roast Corn.—When not convenient to 
roast Corn before the camp fire, boil as 
directed above, then lay the ears on the 
gridiron over a steady fire, turning them 
with a long steel fork as they roast, which 
they do very quickly; brush over with 
butter, sprinkle with Salt, and serve at 
once. 


STEWED Corn.—Cut the Corn from a 
dozen ears, add a pint of water, 4 pint of 
milk, and put into a double boiler to cook. 
Cook twenty minutes, uncovered, then add 
a tablespoonful of butter rolled in flour, 
Season, and, just at serving, add a little 
cream, Canned Corn may be cooked in the 
Same way only it need not be cooked quite 
so long. 

GREEN CoRN PUDDING.—This dish is for 
the meat course or for a luncheon dish. 
Grate the Corn from twelve ears, add four 
beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, one tablespoonful of sugar, a salt- 
spoonful of salt and pepper each, and three 
cups of sweet milk. Blend well and turn 
into a buttered pudding-dish, sprinkle a 
few very fine breadcrumbs, with a little 
grated cheese, over the top, and bake for 
about an hour, depending on the heat of 
the oven. 


CORN BAKED WITH ToMATOES.—Cut from 
the cob with a sharp knife, first slitting 
the kernels lengthways, then scraping them 
down with the back of the knife to press 
out the pulp. Use enough Corn to make 
1 quart of pulp. Add four sliced Toma- 
toes. Butter a deep baking-dish and put 
in a layer of Corn, then a layer of Tomato, 
a tablespoonful of breadcrumbs; dust with 
pepper and salt, a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and dot with butter. Proceed in this way 
until the materials are used ; turn over the 
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f ! 
juice of an Onion and a small cupful of 
Bake in a medium oven for thirty- 


eream. 
five minutes. 


FRIED Corn.—Cut Corn enough from the 


cobs of freshly-boiled Corn to make two 


and a half cups. Add a level teaspoonful of 
Salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, a teaspoonful 
Heat 


of sugar, and the juice of an Onion. 
in a frying-pan enough Olive oil to thinly 
cover the bottom. Pour in the Corn, add 
to it the beaten yolk of one egg in a 


quarter cup of cream. Stir briskly, do not 


cover, and brown evenly; serve with steak. 
GREEN CoRN PIE.—Cut the Gorn from 


three freshly-boiled ears, add one cupful of 


milk, one half cupful of sifted flour, one tea- 


spoonful of soft butter, a tablespoonful of 
sugar, a half teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
pepper, and two eggs, the whites and the 


yolks beaten separately. Mix thoroughly 


and turn into a pie-plate lined with tender 


pastry; put on top crust and bake. 
We omit from the chapter recipes in 


which pork (salt or fresh), bacon, and 
other forms of flesh and fish foods are 


mixed up with the Corn, which is an ex- 
cellent food by itself without any such 
aids. 
cooking the Sweet Corn are also left out 
of this notice, and niany kinds of bread 
from the same source. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apples and sugar.—As to note of 
“M. K.” in issue of July 6, p. 326, it is 
not only not necessary to add sugar to a 
Ribston Pippin, but certainly an injury 
to the true flavour and an outrage on the 
natural sugar of this fine Apple. The 
same may be said of other Apples—the 
Newtown Pippin, Cox’s, Orleans Reinette, 
Claygate Pearmain, Roundway, and some 
of the best American Apples that do not 
come to our markets.—W. 


Cabbage Edinburgh Market.—One of 


the successes of the late spring has been 
this useful Cabbage, some plants of which 
I got from a friend who grows for market. 
It is larger than, but almost as early as, 


the well-known variety April, and in size 


is intermediate 
Mein’s No. 1.. 
burgh Market is 
it is a non-bolter, 
Cabbage which hearts well, cooks well, 
and is of a good colour. A more extended 
use will be made of the variety tor autumn 


sowing.—W.McG. 


New Zealand Spinach.—This, like 
Spinach Beet, is a godsend in places where 
it is next to impossible to keep up a sup- 
ply of the true Spinach in the summer. 
It is easily cultivated, and from five 
dozen to six dozen plants will quickly 
cover a large area if the soil is in good 
heart. If the plants were raised last 
month in warmth, and have been since 
hardened off, they may be planted at once 
in an open situation from 3 feet to 4 feet 
apart each way, and well watered at in- 
tervals afterwards until they are estab- 
Jished. An old hotbed is very suitable 
for them if necessary to grow but a 
limited number of plants, as they quickly 
cover both the surface and sides of the 
bed, and afford quantities of leaves for 
cooking until killed by frost. 


Marrows in the kitchen.—The season 
of this useful and easily grown esculent 
is now near, and in a young State, and, 
indeed, in all States, it well deserves in- 
telligent cooking, fried, braised, or in 
other ways of agreeable preparation for 
the table. Fried in the Italian way, the 
youngest are delicious, and in all states 
the Marrow is a valuable source of gar- 
den food until winter, when the large 
ripened fruits are used for soup or pies. 


between that Cabbage and 
My knowledge of Edin- 


Various native and Indian forms of 


4 


limited, but apparently 
and it is certainly a 
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Hitherto the jarge ripened fruits were 
often neglected—a mistake. They should 
be let fully ripen, but be gathered before 
frost. Some cut away the large Marrows 
to aid the growth of the young ones. The 
best way is to set apart a few plants to 
bear the large and mature fruits for 
winter use. They should not be cut off 
before fully grown and mature. Store 
them in a warm cellar or room where 
frost cannot enter. 

Cooking the Chick Pea.—Referring to 
the inquiry about the Ghick Pea (Spanish 
Garbanzo) and its cookery, it (Cicer 
arietinum) is well known in India as a 
common article of food. Europeans call 
it “gram ”’ (probably a corruption of Por- 
tuguese name). In Bengal it is called 
“boot”? by the natives. One way of 
cooking it is as ‘‘ dhall,’’ somewhat as fol- 
lows:—It is soaked well beforehand ; 
some Onions are shredded and fried in 
butter (or ghu) until brown and crisp; the 
gram is put into the pan with the Onion, 
a little water, and a good spoonful of 
curry stuff—this makes a curry, to be 
served in a small tureen; boiled rice in a 
separate dish. This dhall and rice, eaten 
with fish, boiled or fried, salted or fresh, 
make an excellent meal. Ordinary split 
Peas do equally well. They may be 
rubbed through a sieve, like thick Pea 
soup, or be curried whole, as preferred.— 
Hast Suffolk. 

Choco in Australia.—This is one of the 
commonest home-grown vegetables in New 
South Wales, being a perennial, though 
cut down as soon as frosts occur. It 
covers any wire netting or trellised fence 
very quickly as soon as warm weather 
comes, and in autumn it has dozens (even 
hundreds if planted in rich, open soil) of 
fruits. There are two varieties. green 
and white, but there is no other apparent 
difference ; length, 4 inches to 5 inches ;: 
Width, 21 inches to 4 inches ; thickness, 
2 inches to 3 inches. ‘These are cooked 
exactly like Vegetable Marrow or custard 
Squash, It has been suggested that they 
might be dried, but there is no possible 
prospect of doing so, any more than you 
would dry Marrows. They are used as a 
basis for jams, but the value and palata- 
bility of the result depend a good deal on 
the flavouring added. The fruit contains 
one ‘large seed, which sometimes begins 
to grow even before the fruit is taken 
from or drops off the Vine. If kept away 
from light in slightly moist litter, in a 
pot, tin, etc., till it sprouts vigorously, it 
is soon fit to be planted in a hole with 
plenty of vegetable refuse and ample 
drainage. Three or four plants keep a 
family well supplied with the vegetable.— 
P. G. G., in Field. ; 

‘The right use of the Artichoke.—Among 
the garden food now in is the true Arti- 
choke (the false and in all ways stupid 
name Jerusalem Artichoke being now set 
aside for the word Sunroot), and its good 
use deserves some care—first as to gather- 
ing. Often neglected where its value on 
the table is not thought of, old and over- 
grown plants do not give the large heads 
desired. Where well grown, the main 
need is to gather the heads in the right 
state, never too old. If the plants are 
allowed to waste their energy in large 
heads or useless bloom, heads of the right 
size and quality will not be frequent. All 
heads grown too old should be cut off, so 
that all the vigour of the plant may go 
into heads fit for the table. Whatever 
way of cooking the heads be in use, it is 


‘best to serve the result cool and well 


drained, as served hot the scales are so 
Closely set that they are too slow in cool- 
ing, and overcooking should be avoided. 
The uses of the cushions go: frequent in 
France are another question, and mainly 


for winter use. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THH WHITH-FLOWHRED WATSONIA 
(WATSONIA ARDERNEI). 


AmonG the bulbous plants that were prac- 
‘tically unknown a generation ago, but 
which have now attained a considerable 
amount of popularity, must be included 
this Watsonia, which is a delightful sub- 


house or conservatory during the summer, 
while it is equally desirable in a sheltered 
spot out of doors. It is now fairly well 
known, but may be briefly described as a 
Gladiolus-like plant, which at its strongest 
will attain a height of 6 feet or there- 
abouts. The flowers, of the purest white, 
are borne on branching spikes. Within 
the last few years considerable importa- 
tions of this Watsonia have reached here 
from South Africa during the dormant 
season, in consequence of which the bulbs 







can now be purchased at a very cheap 
rate. This charming white-flowered Wat- 
sonia can boast of a number of names, 
for it has been known as Watsonia 
Ardernei, W. alba, W. iridifolia alba, W. 
Meriana alba, and W. iridifolia O'Brieni. 
-Watsonia rosea, a very handsome species, 
is said to be.hardier than the majority of 
the varieties. It has broad, sword-shaped 
leaves, each mearly 3 feet long, and a 
_ flower scape 4 feet high, branched, and 
bearing numerous blooms, each nearly 2 
inches across, and rose-red in colour. 

_ Although it is often stated that Wat- 
 sonias to succeed must be kept quite dry 
' during the winter, they often do fairly 
_ well in the south-western counties when 
_ permanently planted in the open. 

om A. G. 
| —— One of the most graceful plants of 
_ the rich flora of South Africa that has 


" 
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ject for the embellishment of the green- 
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come to enrich the gardens of Europe. 
Tall, vigorous, of fine form, it is a jewel 
for the summer garden. It grows well on 
the rock garden at Brockhurst (Sussex), 
and endures our winter with a slight pro- 
tection of ashes. As fo effect, it seems 
to be one of the plants that may be well 
used among choice shrubs. There is also 
a rosy-coloured form, but not equal to the 
white variety known under various names 
as W. alba, W. iridifolia O’Brieni, W. 
Meriana O’Brieni, and that at the head of 
this note. 





AMONG THH HARDY FLOWERS. 
THE SIKKIM Cows.Lir.—There can be no 
doubt that this is a hardy perennial, yet 
some of my friends will not admit this, 
and declare that it is naturally a biennial. 
In proof of this, they say that it always 
dies out with them after flowering. As I 


have proved over and over again, this 


plant is a perennial, but if parched from 





want of moisture it often succumbs after 
flowering. It must have plenty of water 
during its growing and flowering period, 
and it lives much longer when it has its 
toes close to the water. I have been try- 
ing it for a few years in a moist bit of 
gravel, and there it has lasted for several 
years, growing freely, and _ bearing 
several of its tall stems with their droop- 
ing, sofit-yellow, sweetly-scented flowers. 
When the plants appear as if they were 
going to rise above the surface of the 
gravel and show a bit of the ‘‘ neck ’’ of 
the plant, I draw the gravel up to the 
level of the lower leaves and tuck it well 
under these. I think this should be done 
twice a year. I like April and October. 
MAIANTHEMUM~ CONVALLARIA.—Here we 
have a tiny Lily-of-the-Valley-like plant 
which is excellent for shady places in the 
garden or the shady side of the rock gar- 
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den. It is like a tiny Lily of the Valley 
in some ways, with its small, white 
flowers and neat leaves. It evidently ob- 
jects to a dry and sunny place, and does 
not look half so happy as in the shade. 

MALVASTRUM GILLIESII.—I have been 
assured that this is quite hardy, but, on 
the other hand, I have been told the con- 
trary, and the latter is in accordance with 
my own experience. It has been tried by 
me three times, through the good oflices 
of a friend who keeps a spare stock in 
pots to replace those which die off in 
winter. It has small, purple, Mallow- 
like flowers, and sends out runners which 
root like those of Strawberries. My 
friend roots his into small pots, and keeps 
them in a frame during winter, as his old 
plants generally die. Will someone who 
grows this plant tell us the best position 
for it, and whether it likes a dry place or 
one moist in summer? 

An AMATEUR oF HARDY F'LOWERs. 


The White Bugle Lily’ (Watsonia Ardernei) in the garden at Brockhurst, Sussex. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Herbaceous Phloxes.—It is wrong to 
allow Phloxes to develop into huge 
clumps, because the flowers are never so 
fine. Good soakings of water with a little 
liquid manure occasionally will help them 
during the next few weeks, but division 
should be taken in hand another spring.— 
W OODBASTWICE, 

Pyrethrums—second bloom.—I'ew people 
think of Pyrethrums in the light of autumn 
flowering. If, when the first blooms 
are over, the stalks are cut away and the 
plants mulched and encouraged to grow, 
one may in the early autumn be able to 
cut a nice few blossoms, perhaps not quite 
so fine as the first, but beautiful never- 
theless. —W. F. D. . 

Linum narbonnense.—Of the various 
sorts of Flax none interests me more than 
narbonnense. The blue colour is at once 
attractive in a border of hardy plants. 
The plants like a rich soil and a warm, 
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sunny situation, and those who can meet 
its requirements, particularly those who 
grow with a view to having flowers for 
cutting, should have at least one specimen 
in the border.—TOWNSMAN. 

Thymus comosus.—This makes a pretty 
little bush for the rock garden, | and is 
covered with pale purple flowers in June 
and July. The foliage is fragrant and the 
habit neat. The winter of 1916-17 made 
havoc with the eee in my garden, 
some species being killed even where they 
were growing in very dry positions.— 
N. L. . 

Meconopsis Pratti. — This beautiful 
Chinese species has much the appearance 
of M. racemosa, but is perhaps more 
robust than the plant we have, up to now, 
been growing as . racemosa. The 
flower scapes are from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, bearing many handsome flowers of a 
deep blue, though on some plants they 
show a tinge of purple. Leaves, stems, 
calyces, and pedicels are all furnished 
with stiff yellowish hairs.—Irish Garden- 
mg. 

Sieversia elata.—I had a plant of this 
sent me some years ago, and have been 
very pleased with it. It is of dwarf habit, 
and blooms freely, the clear-yellow,Geum- 
like flowers being very attractive in early 
June. I have it in a rather dry position, 
but am not sure that this is right, for, 
although it seems healthy and flowers well 
each year, it does not make much growth. 
Perhaps some of your readers can en- 
lichten me on this matter. It is easily 
raised from seed, which it ripens freely. 
It is sometimes known as Geum elatum, 
but, though the flowers resemble those of 
a Geum, the habit of the plant seems to 
me different, and the seeds have no re- 
semblance whatever to those of the Geum 
family.—N. L. 

Asters.—Those who have been accus- 
tomed to look upon Asters in the light of 
half-hardy annuals, and to treat them as 
such by sowing under glass, may be in- 
terested to know that for the third season 
my attention has been called to a batch of 
plants grown from seed out of doors on a 
sheltered border, but otherwise unpro- 
tected, which is quite strong and hardy. 
The varieties are Comet and Ostrich 
Plume. In the same garden plants raised 
under glass and planted out in June were 
not nearly so strong.—TOWNSMAN. 

Spanish Irises.—The value of Spanish 
Trises for cutting cannot be overestimated, 
They endure a long railway journey when 
cut, and last in good condition for nearly 
a week after their arrival. When grown 
in a ‘cold frame, not only are the blooms 
earlier than those from the open, but they 
are purer and brighter_in colour. Two 
outstanding kinds are Belle Chinoise and 
Thunderbolt, the latter one of the finest 
of the dark Irises. No one can go wrong 
in planting Spanish Irises freely, and 
their comparative cheapness is a further 
recommendation for their use.—W. Mc.G. 

Meconopsis nepalensis var. elata.—This 
grows from 8 feet to 4 feet in height, and 
bears a fine pyramidal inflorescence of 
large, clear debe blooms. Some indi- 
vidual flowers are as much as 34 inches 
across on the strongest plants; the petals 
too, of great substance. The basa 
leaves, up to 15 inches long, are deeply 
lobed, and furnished on both surfaces with 
a minute yellowish down interspersed 
with long, soft hains; the leaves, in con- 
sequence, have a greyish appearance, in 
general distinct from the tawny yellow of 
M. paniculata. This species does well in 
moist, porous peat among Rhododendrons. 
—B., in Irish Gardening. 

Renewal of hardy plants.—Sometimes, 
through neglect to divide or owing to a 
severe winter or adverse spring, the hardy 
plants in our borders, which perhaps we 
have long regarded as permanent tenants, 
fail to appear, or die off prematurely in 
the summer. It is then when the vacant 
spots remind us of the need for renewal. 
Now is the best time to take notes and 
send on early in autumn the order to the 
hardy plants man, so that before the 
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winter sets in we may have the necessary 
clumps planted. Often in a friend’s gar- 
den something that appeals to one is 
noticed, and not infrequently exchanges 
which are mutually beneficial may 
made.—LEAHURST. 


Daffodils in meadow Crass.—Does the 
Daffodil foliage poison meadow Grass? 
My bailiff says it does. Perhaps some of 
your readers of experience may be able 
to say. I have plenty in the woods, and 
do not fear them there, where cattle do 
not go.—W. 


—— The farmer who spoke to you is 
wrong about cows not eating Daffodil 
leaves in the hay. In the first place, the 
leaves have shrivelled and quite disap- 
peared by the time the hay is cut. The 
hay from a Daffodil field has for thirty 
years been eaten by our carriage horses 
and cows and bullocks. In the second 
place, when we have grazed the fields in 
which Daffodils are growing instead of 
making hay, sheep, Shorthorn cows, Jer- 
seys, and bullocks have eaten off flowers 
and Jeaves quite close, and been none the 
worse. This is not only my experience, 
but that of Spetchley and many friends 
also. That farmer knows nothing of Daf- 
fodils and their ways, evidently, and if he 
does not like them, all he has to do is to 
take a hook and switch them off when 
they first come out.—H. WILLMOTT. 

— Six kinds are grown in this way 
here—Barri conspicuus, Horsfieldi, poeti- 
cus (early), poeticus (late) (Pheasant’s 
eye), princeps, and Telamonius plenus. Of 
these the Horsfieldi clump carried most 
blooms. Princeps was rather disappoint- 
ing, and the old Telamonius, which has 
been many years undisturbed, probably 
wants replanting. One hundred bulbs of 
Horsfieldi were planted about twenty 
years ago, and I have counted 1,300 blooms 
on them some years. They are never 
allowed to seed.—J. H. THomas, Belmont, 
Carlow. 


In reply to your letter, we made 
exhaustive inquiries many years ago with 
regard to Daffodils and cattle, and the 
conclusion drawn was that cattle will not 
touch Daffodils so long as there is any 
Grass to be had. It is possible that they 
object to them altogether, and therefore 
might object to having them mixed up in 
the hay. On the other hand, I should 
have thought that by the time the hay 
was cut there would be very little vestige 
left of the Daffodil foliage. I do not be- 
lieve that any injury would accrue to the 
cattle from eating dry Daffodil foliage. I 
have only once heard of any injury being 
done in this way by Daffodils, and in this 
instance it was the question of a little 
child picking and eating a double Jonquil 
flower, after which it was very ill. The 
only qualities, I believe, of the Daffodil 
foliage are that they are more or less 
purgative and emetic.—PETER R. BARR. 





The Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis coccinea). 
—Many fail with this, the failure in most 
cases being attributed to want of hardi- 
ness. It would be an error to assert that 
it is absolutely hardy, but it can stand a 
good deal more frost than would be ex- 
pected from a plant from South Africa. 
There are gardens in the West of Scot- 
land where it stands average winters ad- 
mirably. It naturally prefers a sunny 
position, and this is sometimes its undo- 
ing, as it is also a lover of moisture. 
Where it receives a good deal of water 
during the season from June until it 
flowers in autumn, it is much, more 
vigorous and less subject to injury in 
winter than half-starved and parched 
plants which have had insufficient mois- 
ture.—S. ARNOTT. | 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


BOUVARDIAS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 
THe value of these for greenhouse de- 


coration in the autumn is, in some cases __ 


at least, not appreciated to the extent 
that it might be. Different modes of cul- 
ture are employed for the production of 
these pretty flowers. In order to obtain 
neat little examples in pots 44 inches or 
5 inches in diameter, the cuttings should 
be taken as early in the spring as pos- 
sible. They are formed of the young 
growing shoots, which are obtained by 
introducing the old plants to a warmer 
structure than that in which they have 
hitherto been. As soon as the young 
shoots are about a couple of inches in 
length they must be taken as cuttings. A 
convenient method is to put six or eight 
cuttings into a 44inch pot, as when rooted 
there is less danger of injuring the young 
fibres than if larger pots containing a 
greater number of cuttings are used. The 
best place for the cuttings is a close pro- 
pagating case in a structure where a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 75 degs. is 
maintained. If kept shaded and care- 
fully watered, they will soon root. The 
lights should be opened each morning for 
a little time, in order to prevent damp- 
ing. 

As soon as they are rooted air must be 
given, and the young plants inured to 
the ordinary atmosphere of the structure. 
They must then be potted singly into 


of loam and well-decayed leaf-mould with 


leaf-mould, peat may be used instead. 
Directly the roots take possession of the 


pinched out, as the formation of a bushy 
plant while it is still young forms a great 
element towards success. In the case of 
some individuals, this one stopping will 
be sufficient, while others will need a 
second. a 

Kept in a good growing atmosphere, 
the plants will, by the month of May or 
thereabouts, be ready to be put into their 
flowering-pots, using for the purpose a 
little more loam than in their earlier 
stages, while the compost must also be 
rougher. When the pots are well filled 
with roots, an occasional stimulant will 
be beneficial. During the summer they 


quent syringihng in hot weather. 
In order to obtain larger specimens, the 
plants that have done flowering may have 


‘any straggling shoots shortened back, and 


as soon after this as they start into 
growth they may be shifted into pots 6 
inches or 7 inches in diameter. By some 
they are geinted out during the summer, 


carefully lifted and potted in the autumn. _ 


This is very often successful, while, on 
the other hand, the foliage sometimes 
suffers. After potting, the plants should 
be kept close, and shaded and syringed 


till they have recovered from the check - 


of removal. 

Time was when the flowers of Bouvar- 
dias were much used for button-holes, 
sprays, ete., but the present-day tendency 
is to employ larger flowers for the pur- 
pose. 

Varieties.—A selection of the best kinds 
would include Bridal Wreath, white ; 


Dazzler, scarlet; jasminiflora alba 
odorata, faintly tinted blush; jas- 
minoides, white; King of Scarlets, 


bright scarlet, white tube, large flower ; 
Mrs. Robert .Green, pink; President 
Cleveland, vivid scarlet, the brightest of 
all; Pride of Brooklyn, white; and 
Queen of Roses, pink. B. Humboldt 


small pots, using a compost of equal parts | ; 


a good sprinkling of silver sand. Failing 


soil the points of the shoots should be - 


need a good, light, airy position, and fre- - 
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corymbiflora is a bold, unright grower, 
with clusters of very long-tubed pure 
white flowers, which possess a most de- 
licious fragrance. Of this the second 
season’s plants flower more freely than 
the younger ones. This commences 
blooming in the summer. All of the above 
have single flowers, but there are now 
several varieties with -double blossoms. 
They are Alfred Neuner, white; Brides- 
maid, pink; Hogarth flore pleno; scarlet ; 
President Garfield, light pink ; Sang Lor- 


raine, vermilion; and ‘Triomphe de 
Naney, orange-red. The first double 
variety was. Alfred Neuner, which 


originated in the United States, and was 
distributed in 1880. Wee Ls 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The cuckoo spit or frog hopper.—This 
- insect, the subject of the editorial advice 
on page 320, is, in some places at least, 
one of the greatest pests of the garden. 
It certainly is so here, in an open dis- 
trict to the south-west of London. Thou- 
sands of them are to be found on nearly 
everything the garden contains. Shrubs 
of all kinds are infested, and most of the 
herbaceous plants. Two subjects at pre- 
sent. untouched are the Delphiniums and 
Periwinkle, while Lychnis chalcedonica 
is nearly immune. Of vegetables, the 
leaves of the Spinach Beet are thickly 
studded with disgusting  spittle-like 
masses of froth, while the Rhubarb is 
even worse; indeed, there is. scarcely 
anything on which some cannot be found. 
The weeds in this neighbourhood are 
badly affected, and Privet hedges, which 
are so common, are laden with them. 
Seeing the amount of michief they do 
here, it has always been a matter of sur- 
prise to me that the cuckoo spit is in 
most works on insect pests treated in a 
light and airy manner, as if the damage 
done by them were of no great account. 
When present in large quantities they 
cannot be dealt with individually, but I 
have found syringing with nicotine, as 
advised by you, very effective. Paraffin and 
soft soap emulsion, too, is also good 
when the insects can be got at, but when 
hidden up in curled leaves it is not an 
easy matter. Added to ‘this, when they 
abound everywhere, new arrivals con- 
tinually take their place, so that it is 
impossible to exterminate them. During 
this long spell of drought which we have 
had they have been more plentiful than 
usual.—K. R. W. : 

Woolly aphis, or American blight, is, we 
learn, unusually rampant this year. 
is attacking young and old Apple trees 
that have been quite free in the past, and 
prompt measures should be taken to eradi- 
cate this troublesome pest. One of the 
best remedies is to dissolve 2 ozs. of soft 
soap in a gallon of warm water, and to 
add to this a wineglassful of paraffin, mix- 
ing well together. When applying to the 
trees use the following method to keep 
the liquid well mixed up:—One syringe- 
ful should be spurted over the tree, and 
the next one shot back into the containing 
vessel. Carry out this method of one for 
the tree and one back into the vessel 
until all the liquid is used up. 

Lady-birds and their larve.—Most 
peep are familiar with the insects called 
Lady-birds. They are easily recognised 
by tneir hagd, shiny wing-covers, often 
- with two or more spots. ‘Che larva is a 
curious crocodile-like animal, which seems 
. to be. very prevalent this year, and many 
people are alarmed to see dozens of them 
crawling about crops of various kinds. 
Often when the crop shows signs of having 
been eaten by insects, the Lady-bird is at 
once suspected of being the culprit, but 
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this is not really the case. Both the 
adult Lady-bird and the larva live entirely 
on other insects, and it is to seek these 
that the larvee are so busy and prevalent 
round plants that are being eaten. Every 
encouragement, therefore, should be shown 
to these busy little creatures, which de- 
stroy thousands of injurious insects, and 
are of the greatest value in the garden.— 
Irish Gardening. 


VEGETABLES. 


ONIONS: AUTUMN SOWING. 


In view of the price of foodstuffs gene- 
rally, and the value of Onions as an article 
of diet, it is no exaggeration to say that 
a good many gardeners who used to pin 
their faith mostly to spring-sown Onions 
to furnish their supplies are now turning 
their attention to autumn sowing of seed 
to produce plants to yield an earlier crop. 
For some cause not easy to understand, 
the autumn-sown Onion has, in some 
quarters, been looked wpon with a certain 
amount of suspicion, because in some 
seasons and on certain soils the plants 
have gone to seed instead of yielding 
those large bulbs which it is the ambition 
of most enthusiasts in Onion culture to 
grow. Be this as it may, the fact re- 
mains that, generally speaking, an autumn 
sowing of seed pays, and pays well, pro- 
vided due attention is given to culture. 
I am inclined to think that one of the 
reasons why folk engaged on food produc- 
tion do not give this class of Onion the 
attention it deserves is, not so much their 
lack of appreciation of bulbs fit for table 
early, as their inability to find room for the 
sowing of seed from now to the middle 
of August, when it should be got in. ~ In- 
deed, it may be said of not a few gar- 
deners that autumn sowing is lost sight 
of until it is time to sow, and they have 
to make shift with what ground happens 
to be vacant, irrespective of whether it is 
suitable or not. Some, however, who are 
fully alive to the value of Onions —and 
the exorbitant price asked for in some 
quarters is doing more than anything 
else bo impress on those who have gardens 
the importance of growing their own—are 
now making use of the same bed where 
plants raised from seed sown in spring 
are growing, for sowing seed for the pro- 
duction of plants ready for getting into 
another bed towards the end of March or 
early in April. This is the plan I adopt, 
and which is being practised in a good 
many places to-day. Sow seed thinly be- 
tween every other row, no further pre- 
paration being. required, having regard to 
the fact that the bed was well prepared 
for the present crop, which is now making 
headway in bulbing. Care is necessary in 
twisting the necks of the Onions that they 
are laid opposite each other in the same 
row to aid ripening, and thus leave the 
alternate row free for the seedlings: It 
will not be necessary to touch the plants 
if they have been sown thinly before the 
following spring, and in the late autumn 
one can prepare a bed for them by work- 
ing in good rotted manure and a dressing 
of soot or basic slag. It will thus be seen 
that, without detriment to the present 
crop, which should be cleared off the 
ground at least early in September, one 
may use the same bed for bringing on 
Tripolis that will provide a crop earlier 
next season than those sown at the com- 
mencement of the year. Where the pre- 
sent. Onion-bed cannot be utilised in this 
way, owing, perhaps, to lack of space be- 
tween the rows, some other ground should 
be brought under cultivation for autumn- 
sown Onions, as, for instance, where 
Broad Beans or early Peas have been 
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grown, and which was _ previously 
manured. 

There are many good sorts which may 
be selected, and it has been my privilege 
to see a bed of White Italian grown this 
season by an allotment-holder who had 
never grown autumn-sown plants before, 
but who, by dint of hoeing and the use of 
a little fertiliser—for he was unable to 
obtain stable manure—has quite a re- 
spectable crop of even-sized bulbs. 

For the present purpose I suggest a 
selection from the following proved varie- 
ties :—Giant Rocca, Great White Italian, 
Lemon Rocca, Danver’s Yellow, Red Mam- 
moth, Globe, and White Lisbon. 

WOODBASTWICK. 


LATH BROCCOLI. 
ALTHOUGH the destruction of Broccoli was 
not so great in the winter through which 
we have just passed as in that of 1916-17, 
the losses were heavy, and so far as this 
district was concerned I should think more 
than half, and in some places three parts 
of the plants succumbed. Of those that 
came through safely it is worth noting that 
the majority were those of the Self-protect- 
ing type. It is this inability to stand 
severe winters that makes one hesitate to 
advise the planting of winter and spring 
Broccoli in cottage gardens and allotments. 
Given the best results it is not a remunera- 
tive crop, being too long on the ground for 
the results obtained. If one can give the 
plants the benefit of a sheltered spot or 
have some dry Bracken at hand to protect 
in case of exceptional frost a few of the 
hardiest varieties may be planted, other- 
wise it is better to rely for winter and 
spring vegetables on the hardy Borecoles. 
Apropos of these it may be noted that a 
new variety recently mentioned in GarR- 
DENING, a plain-leaved sort somewhat of 
the type of the old Thousand-headed, has 
proved of exceptional value for its late- 
ness. At the date of writing (May 21st) 
there is no sign of running to seed. Where 
late Broceoli are likely to be available for 
another few weeks a continuation of this 
type of vegetable is effected by an early 
planting of a small Cauliflower on a warm 
border. If any danger of clubbing is 
anticipated these plants will be benefited 
by dipping them in a puddle of lime and 
soot. This will generally keep them safe 
until the heads are formed. A great point 
in favour of this type of Cauliflower is the 
rapid growth and the quick maturity. 

Hardwick. BBs: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Manure-water.—Nothing is more help- 
ful to crops, both inside and in the 
kitchen or allotment garden, when it is 
made from animal manure with soot and 
lime added. I keep two tubs going, using 
chiefly poultry manure, adding soot, wood 
ashes, and lime to it. About a peck of 
manure, with half a peck of soot or lime, 
is put into an old bag. This is put into 
the tub and allowed to soak for twenty- 
four hours. When wanted, enough is 
used to make the water a dark colour. 
Horse-droppings, sheep, or cow manure 
may be used. I prefer this to any arti- 
ficial.—DorsET. 
Transplanted Parsnips.—I hear from 
several localities of the failure of Satna: 
© 
I 





and of an attempt being made to fill t 
blanks by using transplanted plants. 
have not had _ occasion to transplant 
Parsnips, although I have had _ success 
with Beet, but should be doubtful whether 
Parsnips would produce much so dealt 
with. A friend of mine tells me that 
those he tried last year were all forked, 
and his explanation, which seems a 
feasible one, is that it is almost impos- 
sible to lift a young Parsnip without 
snapping the young, thread-like root, and 
when this is done forking is sure to follow, 
LEAHURST, 
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Tomatoes, feeding.—There is no more 
Suitable time to commence feeding Toma- 
toes than when the first truss of fruit is 
set, and, in affording stimulants, a point 
worth remembering is that three weak 
doses of liquid manure are better than one 
strong dose of any stimulant. ITFurther 
than this, it is advisable to apply such to 
plants in houses in a tepid or milk-warm 
state. More than once I have seen ill- 
effects from water given direct from ser- 
vice-pipes. It is a mistake to use for long 
together the same stimulant, and a change 
of diet is beneficial. Whenitis not possi- 
ble to get sheep droppings and cow manure 
one can always fall back on artificial 
manures. These should be applied accord- 
ing to the directions given. VPlenty of sun 
Tomatoes will stand, provided always that 
there is suflicient ventilation. When feed- 
ing commences side shoots grow rapidly, 
and these should be rubbed off as fast as 
they appear, confining the energies of the 
plants to developing the formed trusses.— 
WOODBASTWICK. 

—— Plants in full bearing will now 
need every assistance to enable them to 
continue fruitful. To this end stimulants 
in liquid form as well as an artificial 
manure sprinkled now and again on the 
surface prior to watering are helpful. A 
top-dressing of turfy loam fortified with 
wood ashes, Some old Mushroom dung, and 
bone-meal is also good. This may also 
be placed to a depth of 2 inches to 3 inches 
round the base of pots and boxes if the 
roots have found their way out through 
the crock holes into the ash bed or what- 
ever the receptacles may be standing upon. 
Keep the stems tied to the trellis or string, 
as the case may be, and rub out all side 
growths. Top-dress as often as may be 
necessary, give every attention to water- 
ing, and supply stimulants on the little- 
and-often principle.—A. W. 

Onion mildew: Preventive measures.— 
Onion mildew'has made its appearance in 
some parts of the country. As it is a 
disease which may seriously injure the 
plants and render the bulbs small and pre- 
vent their keeping well, steps should be 
taken at once to check its spreading. The 
mildew fungus may be controlled by dust- 
ing the plants early in the morning (while 
they are still damp with dew) with black 
sulphur or with flowers-of-sulphur and 
lime mixed in the proportion of two parts 
of flowers-of-sulphur to one of lime. Most 
dew falls during 2 still, clear night; in 
windy or cloudy weather it may be practi- 
cally absent. Spraying with Burgundy 
mixture (as advised for Potato blight) is 
also useful. The mildew usually starts on 
autumn-sown Onions, and spreads from 
these by means of its spores to the spring- 
sown plants. The healthy plants should, 
therefore, be dusted or sprayed as well as 
the mildewed ones. 

Transplanting Winter Greens late.—It 
sometimes happens that Winter Greens 
cannot be got into their final quarters 
until July—perhaps after the first of 
the early Potatoes have been lifted. It 
is well in such cases to take extra trouble 
to avoid failure or delay by, if possible, 
lifting each plant with a ball of soil, or if 
this cannot be done puddling the plants 
in, and watering them every few days 
should the weather be dry.—fowNnsman, 

Celery.—By the end of June the bulk 
of the Celery plants should be got into 
trenches. If the weather be at all dry, it 
is well to give the plants a soaking of 
water beforehand, and plant in the even- 
ing, shading from hot sun for a day or 
two until they have got thoroughly estab- 
lished. To avoid the fly, syringe once or 
even twice a week with a solution of 
quassia chips. The fly will not attack 
leaves ‘that are distasteful to it.. This I 
have found to be a safe and sure 
tive, and easily and cleanly administered. 
—LEAHURST. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 
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OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 

IN BLOooM JULY 9TH.—Roses (in variety), 
Olematis (many species and varieties), 
Honeysuckles, Jasminums (in variety), 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, Oarpenteria 
californica, Solanum crispuwm, Actinidia 
arguta, Abelia triflora, Abutilon  viti- 
folium, Calycanthus floridus, Leptosper- 
mum  scoparium, Andromeda arborea 
speciosa, Deutzias (in variety), Philadel- 
phus, Weigelas, Rhus Cotinus, Ceanothus 
(in variety), Potentilla arborea, Hscal- 
lonias (in variety), shrubby Spirwas (in 
variety), Spartium junceum, Berberis (in 
variety), thoisya ternata, shrubby 
Veronicas (in variety), Catalpa  bigno- 
nioides, Robinias, Pernettyas,  Coto- 
neasters, Olearias (in variety), Viburnum 
Henryi, Daphniphyllum  macropodum, 
Hedysarum multijugum, Raphiolepis 
ovata, Teucrium fruticans, Huonymus 
europaeus, Styrax japonicum, Senecio 
Grayi, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, hardy 
Iuchsias (in variety), Cistus (in variety), 
Indigofera Gerardiana, Daphnes, Rhyn- 
cospermum, Yueca gloriosa, Hremurus 
Bungei, Ostrowskia magnifica, Liliums (in 
variety), Hyacinthus candicans, Gladioli 


(in variety), Tritomas, Anchusas (in 
variety), Hryngium Oliverianum,  BHri- 


gerons (in variety), Morina longifolia, 
Delphiniums (in variety), Hchinops 


ruthenicus, Sidalceas (in variety), Galeggs 
(in variety), Helenium autumnale, Chry- 
santhemum maximum (in variety), 
Lobelia cardinalis, Aquilegias (in variety), 
herbaceous Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Lupins 
(in variety), Meconopsis, Wallichi, Heu- 
cheras (in variety), QUinotheras (in 
variety), Acanthus Candelabrum, Ver- 
bascums, Veratrum nigrwn, Hrodiwms, 
Forgloves (various colours), Canterbury 
Bells, Salvias (in variety), Hast Lothian 
Stocks, Tufted Pansies (in variety), 
Funkias, Nepeta Mussini, Cheiranthus 
Allioni, Achitleas (in variety), Cam- 
panulas (dwarf and tall) (in variety), 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations, Antirrhi- 
nums, Pentstemons (in variety), Calceo- 
laria amplexicaulis, Sweet Williams, Mer- 
tensia echioides, Convolvulus (in variety), 
Wahlenbergia Pumilio, Arenarias (in 
variety), Nierembergia vrivularis, Sapo- 
narias (in variety), Gypsophilas (in 
variety), Gentiana asclepiadea, Ramondia 
pyrenaica, R. Nathalie, Lithospermums 
(in variety), Sedums (in variety), Semper- 
vivums (in variety), Houstonia coerulea, 
Silenes (in variety), Mazus Pumilio, 
Lychnis (in variety), Dianthus (in 
variety), Androsaces, Thymus Serpyllum 
(in several. shades of colour), B@thionemas 
(in variety), encrusted Saxifrages, hardy 
Primulas, Pentstemon heterophyllus, 
Potentillas (in variety), Geums (in 
variety), Santolina viridis, Aubrietias, 
dwarf Veronicas, Glossocomia clematidea, 
Cypripedium spectabile, Helianthemums 
(in variety), Sagina glabra, Linarias (in 
variety), Phacelia campanularia, Ionop- 
sidium acaule, Brinus alpinus, Candytuft, 
Sweet Sultan, Mignonette, Leptosiphons, 
Tradescantia~ virginica, Herbaceous 
Spirwas (in variety), Polygonum poly- 
stachum, Hemerocallis (in variety), 
Cyperus longus, Rodgersia podophylla, 
Rheum acuminatum, Irises (in variety), 
Caltha palustris, Sagittarias (Arrow- 
heads), Nymphaas, Miscanthus japoni- 
cus, Myosotis palustris (Giant .Water 
l'orget-me-not), Lythrum roseum, Lysi- 
machias, Periwinkles, Hypericums, Hardy 
Heaths. | 

THE WEEK’s Work.—Many choice sub- 
jects in the rock garden, including several 
varieties of Primulas, have ripened seeds. 
These have been gathered, and will be 
sown forthwith. The seedlings from these 
will make strong plants by autumn if 
given careful attention. The present is a 
suitable time to insert cuttings of many 
alpine plants, such as Dianthus, Andro- 
saces, Qithionemas, Antennarias, Saxi- 
frages, Saponarias, lLinarias, Drabas, 
Aubrietias, ete. A cutting bed may be 
prepared by placing sand about 9 inches 





deep in a cold frame. In this the cuttings 
may be inserted, and if the sand is kept 
constantly moist by sprinkling with a 
rose can three or four times daily, and the 
frame kept quite close and no shading 
applied, most subjects will root freely in a 
few weeks. “ ° ) - , 
Groups of plants in the rock garden 
should be regulated as soon as flowering is 
past, in order to prevent any overerowd- 


ing. ‘Tufted Pansies require copious 
waterings during dry weather. On shal- 


low soils they become exhausted and should 
be afforded a light top-dressing of manure 
from a spent Mushroom-bed or sifted leaf- 
soil to which has been added a little arti- 
ficial manure. The top-dressing should, if 
possible, be applied during dull, showery 
weather. This will be of great assistance 
in keeping the plants in good health. The 
old blossoms and seed-pods should be re- 
moved regularly, in order to prolong the 
flowering. _F,.W. GALLopr. 
Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Cucumbers in frames.—Give every at- 
tention to stopping, and avert all risk of 
the frame becoming overcrowded with 
growth by timely thinning. To ensure re- 
gularity in bearing do not overcrop at any 
time, and suppress misshaped fruits as. 
soon as noticed. Top-dress as often as is’ 
requisite to maintain healthy root action ;’° 
afford water when necessary, supplying 
stimulants either in liquid form or in the 
shape of an artificial manure. Ventilate 
in accordance with weather conditions, and 
make the most of sun heat by closing 
early, as no harm will result if the in- 
ternal atmosphere is well charged with 
moisture, which will be the case if 
syringing is carried out at the same time. 

Vegetable Marrows.—The forwardest of 
the plants are now making free growth, 
and if fruits are required as early as pos- 
sible, those just set will swell the more 
quickly if the points of the shoots are 
pinched owt and the roots kept well sup- 
plied with water. Plants set out in frames 
earlier in the season which have been 
bearing for some time past will still go 
on yielding if the roots are assisted with 
frequent applications of liquid manure or 
an artificial dissolved in the water at the 
time it is being applied. Plants put out 
more recently have started to make 
vigorous growth, and, so that there may 
be no check to the same, they should be 
watered when necessary. 

Show and fancy Pelargoniums.—These 
are now passing out of flower, and to get 
the wood well ripened they should ‘be 
stood outdoors in full.sun for a few weeks. 
The earlier-flowering batch of show varie- 
ties which has been subjected to this 
mode of treatment will be ready for eut- 
ting down shortly, after which, if stood in 
a frame or pit and kept on the dry side, 
they will soon break into fresh growth, 
The pruned-off tops should be made into 
cuttings and inserted round the side of 
6-inch pots filled with fine sandy com- 
post. These strike readily if placed in a 
Cucumber house or any other structure - 
where there is a warm, moist atmosphere, — 
Plants struck at this season prove useful 
for blooming early the following spring in 
6-inch pots. 

Achimenes.—The plants should, as they 
will shortly be coming into flower, be 
staked. | Shoots of the common Privet, 
when stripped of their leaves, answer ad- 
mirably for the purpose, as they are in- 
conspicuous, and if the tying is lightly 
done there is then an absence of all for- 
mality, The plants should now be re- 
moved to the show house, where, with due 
attention to watering, they will flower for 
some time to come. 5 

Fuchsias.—These will now demand con- 
stant attention in regard to watering and 
feeding, as the pots are filled with roots! 
All staking. and tying required should be 
done before the flowering period is far ad- 
vanced, and the plants moved to ‘where 
required for making a display. 

Salvia splendens.—The late-struck lot of 
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cuttings is now ready for shifting into 
6-inch and 7-inch pots, in which they ‘will 
be allowed to bloom. Earlier propagated 
plants should be shifted on as required, 
those first struck making fine, bushy 
plants if put into pots 9 inches or 10 inches 
in diameter. When well rooted, all will 
be benefited by occasional doses of liquid 
and Clay’s Fertiliser. 


Apricots.—The fruits, if not already 


done, should be finally thinned, and, to 


enable them to attain their fullest size, 
afford an occasional dressing of a suitable 
manure, and wash it in with copious hae 
plies of water. Unless heavy rain should 
fall shortly, the alley portion of the border 
must have frequent attention, otherwise 
the fruits will not be so fleshy as- they 
should be, and will be lacking in juiciness. 
Keep all growths stopped, and syringe or 
hose the foliage in fine weather. 

Late Grapes.—In many instances these 
have reached the stoning stage, when 
great care has to be exercised, in some 
instances, to avoid scalding of the berries 
taking place. The worst offender in this 
respect is Lady Downe’s. The strangest 
thing in connection with scalding is that 
it usually occurs when the berries are 
stoning, and that, once the stones or seeds 
are perfected, there is no further trouble. 
The best way to avert the mischief is to 


_keep a chink of air.on the house through 


/ 


in the hot-water pines also. 


the night, maintaining a genial warmth 
The pipe 
heat, if the day promises to be bright, can 
be shut off first thing in the morning. Do 
but little damping down then, as this can 
be carried out more fully as the day wears 
on, and when the ventilatons are more 
fully open. The same care should be exer- 
cised at the final reduction of air in the 
afternoon, . which will obviate risk ‘of 
moisture condensing on the berries and 
glass during the night and early morning. 
The latter, especially when no fire-heat is 
employed, and lack of promptitude in at- 
tending. to yentilation first thing in the 
morning, are the chief causes of scalding 
occurring during the critical period of 
stoning in regard to some varieties of 
Grapes. Once this period is passed, the 
usual routine as to closing in time to 
secure a good temperature and damping 
down may be resumed, but if cireum- 
stances permit, continue the fire-heat in 
dull weather, and always at night. While 
stoning is going forward do not stop sub- 
lateral growths quite so closely, but ‘at 
the same time they should not be allowed 
to grow out to such an extent that the aid 
of a knife is necessary to remove them 
afterwards. 

Red spider.—This insidious insect often 
puts in an appearance at this time of 
year, and if measures are not taken to 
check it, the infestation quickly spreads 
and ruins the foliage of the Vines. If 
detected when first the outbreak occurs, 
sponging the leaves with soapy water or 
vigorously syringing them with cold 
water, free from lime or any deposit, will 
subdue it. With regard to the last-men- 
tioned remedy, soft water; if available, is 
safer than spring water’ or that obtained 
from the water companies’ mains, as there 
is then no danger of the berries becoming 
marked or spotted. Other remedies are 
to apply: sulphur with the aid of a pro- 
perly constructed appliance, or to paint 
the pipes with sulphur in the evening 
after heating them so that the hand can- 
not be held on them. Air should be 
admitted, and the sulohur washed off very 
early the next morning. If the heat is 
shut off an hour after applying the sul- 
phur to the pipes, the latter will be quite 
cold when, the washing takes place. 


A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Watering fruit trees.—As we are now 
passing through a period of drought, it 
becomes imperative to give attention to 
the general watering of fruit trees and 
bushes. It is folly to allow the trees or 
bushes to suffer to a serious extent when 


labour and of water also. } 
mulching was given timely attention, a con- 
siderable amount of time will now be saved, 


effectually. 


water is at command, as in the end it 


always involves the expenditure of more 
Tf, however, 


and there will be less cause for anxiety, 
too. When watering, do it thoroughly. 
This, also, will be a saving in the end. TI 
find the serpentine spreaders are an effec- 
tive way of watering and a great saving 
of labour where there is a good pressure 
of water. All that has to be done is to 
keep them moved as occasion may re- 
quire; one pair of hands can thus do the 
work of two at the least, and quite as 
Peaches and Nectarines on a 
south wall now require an abundance of 
water, liquid manure being afforded at 
every other watering. With this hot and 
dry weather there is a possibility of red 
spider becoming troublesome, and it will 
receive encouragement if there be drought 
at the roots. A note should now be made 
of all trees bearing good crops of fruit, 
such, for instance, as young Apple trees 
and Pear trees on walls (many trees are 
barren). This will be a guide when seléct- 
ing varieties for planting. 

Early vinery.—Vines which are- forced 
year after year are naturally weakened in 
the process. and to obviate this as much 
as possible it is necessary to relieve them 
of their crop as early as may be, so that 
their energies can be devoted to finishing 
up their wood in good condition to go 
through the same ordeal next year. There 
are also other reasons for cutting the 
Grapes early. The Vines used for forcing 
are generally varieties the fruit of which 
soon loses its freshness, and in the case 
of black varieties the bloom disappears 
and leaves the berries of an objectionable 
red hue. An early clearance gives a 
chance of syringing and cleansing the 
foliage, which, if well preserved, will then 
ripen off naturally, and plump up the buds 
to which the shoots will eventually be 
pruned back. If the sub-laterals have 
been allowed to grow wild during the past 
few weeks, cut them away, to admit all 
the light possible. Where the fruiting 
laterals were allowed to grow beyond two 
joints from the bunches, these, too, may 
be lightly shortened with advantage, 
especially where the rods are rather close 
together. Keep the ventilators open day 
and night, for, given a fair amount of 
sunshine, the more natural conditions 
under which the wood is finished up, the 
better will be the prospects for next year, 
and to this end also the borders should 
not be allowed to get dry. TI believe that 
the undersized bunches which one fre- 
quently sees in early houses are partly the 
result of ripening up the growth too early 
in the season. In mid-season houses, the 
Grapes are fast ripening, and as some of 
these must perforce be left hanging for a 
considerable time, care must be taken to 
keep the atmosphere dry and buoyant. 
Damping down should only be done during 
the forenoon of bright’ days, and. air 
should always be on the top ventilators, 
bottom ventilation being governed by the 
state of the weather. It is not advisable 
when the air is muggy or in the case of 
rain or high wind. Look well through 
the bunches once a week, and remove any 
berry which shows signs of damping, or 
which has been injured in any way, as 
one bad berry will soon taint a whole 
bunch. 

Vegetables.— Al] vegetable crops are 
badly in need of rain. We can only afford 
time to water such as Peas, French Beans, 
Celery, Cauliflower, Lettuce, and Onions, 
that are soon affected by drought, and 
when these are watered it is thoroughly 
done. Where manurial mulchings cannot 
or ‘have not been applied, double the 
amount of watering will be required to 
keep the crops growing, hence mulchings 
of any sort of material save labour. If 
nothing better can be obtained, short grass 
from the lawns will serve the purpose. 
Broceoli, Savoys, Kale, and other Winter 
Greens that are now awaiting suitable 
weather for planting them out need water- 





ing, and every evening I dew them over 
with a rose can. ] 
followed in respect of Lettuce, Endive, 


The same practice is 


Beet, and the latest sowing of Peas. _ 
Potatoes.—The earliest kinds are yield- 
ing well, and are of good quality. The 
later sorts badly need rain. If it does 
not come shortly, there will be a check to 
growth, and when it does come growing 
out or super-tuberation will set in. All 
we can do in the meantime, by way of 
keeping them growing, is to keep the soil 
about them well stirred, 
Celery._Continue to plant out the 
latest batches of Celery, if possible, before 
the plants become starved or drawn. Care 
should be exercised in lifting, preserving 
as much of the soil as possible about the 
roots, as this precaution will do much to 
lessen the check to the plants and hasten 
their recovery. Remove decayed leaves, 
and guard against the Celery maggot, re- 
moving any leaves that are infested with 
the pest. For this planting double rows 
are preferable; therefore the trenches 
should be made wide. It is a good plan, 
especially when the weather is warm, to 
form the trench or trenches between rows 
of early Peas, as the latter afford shade to 
the Celery for a week or so after planting. 
Continue to dust growing plants of the 
earlier batches with soot ait intervals, and 
remove side growths and split leaves. 


F. W. G. 
SCOTLAND. 
Leeks.—The planting of main-crop 


Leeks has been completed. Size in the 
case of this useful vegetable is by some 
overdone, and to obtain large specimens 
trench cultivation is followed. This is all 
very well for exhibition, but quite good 
Leeks can be had with much less work. 
The quarter upon which they are to be 
grown should be in good heart, and such a 
quarter is generally available in the space 
occupied by the Celery trenches of last 
season. Draw drills 14 inches apart to a 
depth of 4 inches with the edge of the 
hoe, and dibble the young Leeks therein. 
According to the depth of the holes made, 
so will the blanch be. I use an iron crow- 
har, making each hole about 10 inches 
deep. Into these the plants are dropped, 
and when growth progresses the 4 inches 
of soil are returned, when hoeing from 
time to time. -This ensures a blanch of 
from 12 inches to 15 inches, and with 
Leeks two inches or thereby in diameter 
no fault can be found, while these are pro- 
duced with the minimum of labour, and 
are much more appreciated in the kitchen 
than larger produce from trenches. The 
remaining seedlings in the bed can, if 
necessary, be put out in a similar way in 
ground vacated by early Potatoes. : 

Celery.—Planting has now been com- 
pleted, the last trench being occupied by 
that useful and hardy variety, Major 
Clarke’s Red. This is not, perhaps, one 
of the largest sorts, but it is very. firm 
and solid, does not go to seed ‘early, and 
us, as has been said, very hardy. Th spite 
of the fact that the soil was fairly moist 
at the time of planting, the plants were 
well watered home on the completion of 
the work. This precaution very often re- 
sults in the plants going straight away, 
and may prevent the need of watering ata 
later date. 

Hoeing.—A good deal of heavy rain 
having fallen, vecetable quartens (and, in- 
deed, flower beds and borders as well) 
have become rather sodden. It becomes 
necessary in such a case to run the flat, 
hoe rather deeply through the soil, in 
order to permit of the aeration of the top 
layer. Nothing will flourish in sodden 
soil, and the sun heat is prevented from 
benefiting the roots. Hoeing, therefore, 
us urgent under such conditions, and is 
being persevered with as opportunity 
offers. ; 

Broad Beans.—While it is now too late 
to sow Broad Beans with any certainty of 
success, should an early sown line for ‘any 
reason not be needed, the plants may be 
cut over. The resulting growths will 
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come away very quickly, and will provide 
useful pickings of pods quite late in the 
season. All Broad Beans have now been 
supported with a few stakes, round which 
were run odd pieces of rope and twine. 
This is a very necessary precaution, for 
winds, or even heavy rains, wall flatten 
the straw to the ground, to the detriment, 
if not the total loss, of the crop. 

French Beans.—Another sowing of 
French Beans — Negro Longpod — was 
made, and previous sowings were thinned 
until each plant stood 10 inches apart. I 
believe in giving French Beans plenty of 
space between the lines, the distance 
allowed being 3 feet. Not only does this 
result in earlier and better crops, but it 
eliminates the danger of trampling the 
plants when picking’ the pods, besides 
making the picking a less unpleasant job 
in wet or showery weather. A trifle like 
this may be considered to signify but 
little, but it is surprising how much it 
really means. 

Peas.—Main-crop and late Peas so far 
as growth goes, leave but little to be de- 
sired. Not only these, but all the Peas 
erown, are sown in trenches—a method 
which, if it involves more work, is by far 
the best. In the case of tall-growing 
varieties sown some distance apart, 
Walcheren and Self-protecting Broccoli 
have been planted between the rows. In 
the case of varieties sown more closely, no 
crop is grown between the lines. Spinach 
sown in such circumstances is never satis- 
factory, and is merely a waste of seed and 
a source of extra work when rooting-out 
time arrives. It occasionally happens 
that, by reason of rough winds, the straw 
is blown from its supports, and when this 
happens no delay ought to occur in tying 
it in carefully by holding back the haulm 
with a rake-handle and running a line of 
twine along the row. 

Late Potatoes.—Always rather a tedious 
piece of work, the cleaning of a consider- 
able area of. late Potatoes was finished 
during the week. Afterwards the soil 
between the drills was thoroughly 
loosened, afterwards being moulded up by 
horse labour. In general, the different 
varieties grown appear to be progressing 
satisfactorily, King Edward VII., a 
variety which appears to be suited to this 
district in an outstanding way, espe- 
cially so. 

Plant houses.—Climbers at this season 
of the year afford a grateful shade to 
plants underneath, but at the same time 
that shade must not be too intense. 
Growth among climbers at this season is 
apt to be rampant; therefore, judicious 
thinning is imperative. Such things as 
Cobxea scandens tend to exuberance, and 
if not drastically handled are apt to pre- 
vail. Tacsonias are less free, but they, 
too, need thinning, as do most of the 
Passion-flowers. A fine stove variety of 
the latter is P. quadrangularis. This can 
be kept under control in a 12-inch pot, but 
even when planted out it 1s never so vigor- 
ous as certain of the others. Thunbergia 
laurifolia is a good and rather uncommon 
stove climber, and _ flowers profusely 
during the winter, its pale-blue, Gloxinia- 
like blooms being very attractive.  T. 
capensis is useful either as a roof plant or 
as a specimen trained over wires, and the 
same may be said of Sollya heterophylla. 
Where such things are grown there is 
always some little propagation to be done 
among Gloxinias, Gesneras, Begonias, and 
the like. This may be effected by means 
of seeds, cuttings, or leaves in all the 
three cases mentioned. In preparing 
plants for winter flowering, it must be re- 
membered that good and healthy root ac- 
tion is essential, and that without these 
no plant can be forced. Therefore, in the 
case of such plants, see that there is never 
at any time a check from want of 
timeous, or, indeed, anticipatory potting. 
Early sown Cyclamens ought now to be 
ready to go into 5-inch pots. Without 
really good loam Cyclamens are never 
quite satisfactory ; indeed, one well-known 
grower of my acquaintance procures his 


loam from a considerable distance. A 
little leaf-mould and a sufficiency of sand 
must, of course, be added. The grower 
above referred to substitutes peat for leaf- 
mould and wood-ashes for sand, adding as 
well a little soot; but we cannot all 
specialists, and the ordinary compost suf- 
fices for average utility plants. The pre- 
sent showery and broken weather has per- 
mitted of arrears, in the case of work 
among plants in the way of repotting and 
restaging, being brought up to date. 
W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 


SCARCITY OF SWARMS. 

I am constantly receiving inquiries, by 
letter and otherwise, from those who have 
kept. bees in the past and from those who 
wish to keep bees in the future, as to 
where bees may be obtained. There is, 
without doubt, a fast-growing desire to re- 
commence bee-keeping on the part of the 
“old hand,’’ who lost his stocks some 
years ago, but @id not trouble to replace 
them before the present demand. There is 
a fast-growing desire, too, on the part of 
the enterprising domestic economist, to 
launch out upon what he sees is a. profit- 
able ‘‘ side line,’’ with a view to adding to 
his very restricted allowance of sweeten- 
ing matter.- Unfortunately, in the Cise of 
bees, as in so many other things, the de- 
mand far exceeds the supply. Four years 
ago I myself would have’ given swarms 
away, but could not get recipients. This 
year and last I have been offered anything 
for a stock or swarm, but I have none to 
spare. The experience of most possessors 
of bees is similar to mine. Bees are by no 
means plentiful, neither are they as cheap 
to buy as they were three or four years 
ago, even when an owner has been — per- 
suaded to sell. This much, however, I 
will promise my readers. I will impose 
upon myself the duty and the labour of 
making the fullest, and widest, and quick- 
est possible search for ‘‘ bees for sale.’’ 
The result of my endeavours shall be pub- 
lished in this column. 

I would recommend a keen look-out for 
the skeppist beekeeper—the old-fashioned 
sort who kills off his bees to obtain the 
honey. This class still exists in some, 
mostly remote, districts, and a useful 
treble purpose will be served if he can be 
influenced to allow his bees to be ‘‘driven’’ 
in August. The skeppist will get his honey 
without trouble to himself, and in better 
condition, being free from dead bees and 
the smell of sulphur or other suffocating 
agent. The stocks of bees will be pre- 
served alive, and last, though not by any 
means least, the bees will probably be pur- 
chased for a comparatively small sum if 
negotiations have been tactfully conducted. 

Owners of hives in which bees have died 
from Isle of Wight disease will be glad to 
learn that it is not necessary to destroy 
them. It has been established that a two 
or three months’ exposure to the air, fol- 
lowed by scraping and a thorough washing 
inside and out with a strong solution of 
disinfectant rids the woodwork of germs 
or spores. An authority says that ‘‘ the 
organisms causative of the disease have 
little vitality outside the bee-body, and are 
killed out by exposure to the atmosphere.’’ 
Because, of the powerfully contagious 
nature of the plague I should advise that 
infected hives be thoroughly scrubbed, and 
while thus wet that they be disinfected 
with extreme care by painting the fluid 
agent on, every joint and crevice receiving 
particular attention. Then afterwards 
spread the different parts of the hives out 
in the open again for a time before using. 


B. R. H. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 
JuLy 4TH, 1918. 
THE summer show of this Society was 
held in ideal weather on the above-named 
date at the Botanic Gardens, 
Park, a good all-round exhibition being 
brought together. 


years, and probably also finer blooms. 


For colour effect and freshness, however, — 


no recent display that we recall surpassed 


that now under review, the good effect — 


enhanced by the marquees being arranged 


on the lawn, which, cool-looking and re- — 


freshing, 
boot. 
classes 


constituted an ideal setting to 
In not a few of the more important 
the competition was keen, the 


groups of Roses being particularly well © 


displayed. The artistic dlasses were 
above the average, we thought, new 
varieties being as numerously shown as 
ever. The exhibition, which was in aid 
of the funds of the British Red Cross 
Society, was early visited by Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Alexandra. 


NURSERYMEN (CHAMPION CLASS). 

Three Colchester firms entered for the 
champion trophy for seventy-two blooms 
distinct varieties, Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons securing the coveted honour with a 
really fine lot of blooms, as fresh and 
bright-looking as could well be desired. 


Among the finest examples were Muriel — 


Dickson, Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt (a lovely 


salmon), Cleveland (a gracefully formed — 
St.. 


variety of an exquisite pink tone), 
Helena, Snow Queen (the Silver Medal 
bloom of -its class), Killarney, Mrs. G. 
Shawyer (a shapely pink), Modesty, 
Lyon, and George Dickson. Messrs. D. 


Prior and Sons were second, and here we 


noted British Queen (matchless for purity 
and fine form), Elizabeth, Mrs. G. Nor- 
wood (lovely pink, surpassed by none for 
perfume), Mme. M. Soupert, Ayoea, and 
Gorgeous. Messrs. F. Cant and Co. were 
third, two notable blooms being H. Y. 
Machin and British Queen. 

For the China Trophy Cup, forty-eight 
blooms, distinct varieties, three again en- 
tered, premier honours going to Messrs. 
G. and W. Burch, Peterborough, whose 


finest flowers were Lady M. Ward (apri-_ 


cot), Florence Forrester (grand white), 
H. V. Machin, Lyon, and M. J. Dupuy. 
Mr. Elisha Hicks, who was third, had 
Mme. Louis Crette, a beautiful white, in 
perfection. 

The D’Ombrian Cup is offered for 
eighteen blooms, Tea and Noisette, and 
was secured by Mr. George Prince, Ox- 
ford, who, among others, staged white 
Maman Cochet, and the  blush-white 
Mme. Constantin, particularly well. Mrs. 


Juny 20, 1918 ; 


Regent’s © 


Larger summer dis- — 
plays of the Rose we have seen in former 





A. Rothschild (yellow) and Mrs. Campbell — 


Hall (blush-pink) were others of note. 
Mrs. Foley Hobbs and Innocenta Pirola 
(white) were very beautiful in Messrs. 
Prior’s second prize stand. For twelve 
new Roses distributed since January, 
1914, four competitors appeared, Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons leading. Modesty, 
W. G. Gaunt (brilliant scarlet), Mrs. Ber- 


tram Walker (cerise), and Mrs. Kellar — 


(yellow) were their best sorts. Mr. 


Elisha Hicks was second, his blooms of 4 


Mme. L. Crette (purest white), Florence 
Forrester (noble white of great sub- 
stance), and Giadys Holland 
with salmon at base of petals) being 
noteworthy. 


DECORATIVE ROSES. | 

These included the | nurserymen’s 
basket classes, for years past one of the 
more imposing features of the show. In 
the leading class seven baskets of Roses 
were asked for, with not more than 
thirty-six stems of each of the seven varie- 
ties, the whole constituting a great feast. 


(white, 


a eek a 
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Messrs. A. Dickson and Sons were in the 
place of honour, their very fine lot com- 
prising the brilliant ‘‘ K. of K.,’’ Clarice 
Goodacre (white), Red Letter Day, Mrs. 
Margaret Dickson Hamil (lovely apricot), 
the rich golden Mrs. Wemyss Quin (which 
is also a great bloomer), and the indis- 
pensable singles, Irish TFireflame and 
Irish Afterglow, both of exceptional 
colour. Messrs. Hugh Dickson, Belfast, 
were second. For three baskets Messrs. 
D. Prior and Son led, setting up Lyon, 
Maman Cochet, and M. Leon Pain. 

For thirty-six distinct sorts, not more 
than twelve stems of each variety, Messrs. 
F. Cant and Co. excelled, their very fine 
lot including Mrs. C. HB. Pearson( salmon 
and yellow), Iona Herdman (yellow), 
Mme. C. Lutard (apricot), Mme. 9. 
Rosland (orange and blush), Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens (pure white), and the semi-double 
pink, Jacques Vincent. Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons were second. 


GROUPS OF ROSES. 

Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, alone staged a representative 
group on a floor space not exceeding 200 
square feet. Tall, weeping standards 
were freely used, together with a ground- 
work of baskets and plants in pots. Of 
the basket groups a superb one was Con- 
stance, Snow Queen, Miss A. Rothschild 
(lemon-yellow), and Mollie Sharman Craw- 
ford (white) being also very fine ‘Three 
stands of the new blush cluster Rose, R. 
lucens The Premier, from out of which a 
new race is expected, occupied a pro- 
minent position. In the cut Rose class 
Rey. J. H. Pemberton showed strongly, 
and took first prize. His exhibit included 
several varieties of his own raising, none 
so good, however, as the pure white semi- 
double hybrid Musk Pax, one of the Gold 
Medal Roses of the occasién.. Four inches 
or so across, it is a great Rose in every 
way, flowering from June to October.. The 
representative group of cut Roses on 
staging 20 feet by 4 feet brought two 
magnificent collections, Mr. Elisha Hicks 
being deservedly placed first. Arranging 
imposing pillars of Roses as a_ back- 
‘ground, the dominant features were a 
great centre of the single crimson Princess 
Mary. Mrs. George Norwood, Florence 
Forrester, Charles BH. Shea, and the semi- 
double pink, Queen of the Belgians, were 
also good. Messrs.~ B. R. Cant and 
Sons were second, having the new Golden 
Ophelia, Sallie, splendidly displayed, 
Mollie Sharman Crawford (white), and 
the semi-double blush-coloured variety, 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, in a splendid lot. 
Striking displays both, high quality pre- 
vailing throughout. 


AMATEURS (CHAMPION TROPHY 
CLASS). : 

Mr. H. L. Wettern, Oxted, carried off 
premier honours for thirty-six exhibition 
Roses, distinct, his Mildred Grant securing 
the Silver Medal. Wm. Shean, Candeur 


Lyonnaise, Hugh Dickson, and Lady 
Stanley were some others. Dr. C. Lamp- 


lough was second. Mr. R. de Pryor, 
Hitchin, secured the Ben Cant Memorial 
Prize with a superb dozen, Mdlle. L. 


Grette (pure white), Mabel Drew, and St. 


Helena being noted. Capt. R. Kilber 
Stuart, Newbury, was second, his bloom 
of Snow Queen getting the Silver Medal. 
In this division the class for nine blooms, 
not less than six varieties, was the most 
keenly contested, thirteen _ competitors 
Staging, mostly in excellent form, Mr. 
i. F. Matthews, Stevenage, leading with 
a capital lot, of which Dean Hole, Amy 
Hammond (creamy-buff), Wm. Shean, and 
Mildred Grant were noted. Equal seconds, 
were awarded to Mr. J. Stronnell and 


7 


Mr. F. Spencer. For the C. B. Shea Cup 
two staged, ‘Can arrangement of Roses ”’ 
being requested. Mr. D. H. Davies, 
Beaconsfield, was given first for an 
original and thoughtful arrangement, the 
back of which was a hooded wire screen 
4 feet high, the pattern of a hooded fire- 


sereen tastefully adorned with blush | 


Rambler and other Roses, with bowls and 
trays and miniature pillars in front. 


ARTISTIC CLASSES. 

Mr. Blisha Hicks took first prize for a 
table arrangement in the Nurserymen’s 
Class, using Irish Afterglow, Trish 
Blegance, and Rosa Willmotts sprays. In 
the Amateurs’ Class, single-flowered Roses 
only to be used, Miss HB. M. Davis, Bur- 
gess Hill, led, using Irish Hlegance. Mrs. 
Colston, Warminster, was second, the 
varjety employed being Cupid, with cop- 
pery foliage. In a like table class, where 
any but single-flowers may be employed, 
the last-named exhibitor led with a 
superbly blended arrangement of Mme. BH. 
Herriott and Duchess of Wellington, the 
effect being very fine. Mrs. Courtney 
Page was a strong second with a lovely 
arrangement of Ophelia, the perfect 
blooms carrying great weight. 

We hope to deal with the New Roses in 
our next issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Manure-water for Chrysanthemums 
(A).—Well-grown and vigorous plants do 
not require help of this kind until they 
are well established in the pots in which 
they are to flower, with these fairly full 
of roots. Some say no liquid stimulant 
should be given until the flower-buds can 
be perceived; but as it is important for 
the plants to be in the fullest health and 
vigour at that time, it is advisable to give 
a few weak applications ‘beforehand, 
especially if they were potted early. 
dose or two in between the shifts—if from 
any cause there is any delay in removing 
them from the smaller to the larger size— 
will also sometimes be found very useful. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Increasing the Wistaria (Zehcar).—The 
best way is to layer it. This is best done 
in the autumn, after the leaves have 
fallen. The layers are very slow to root. 
Tf the layers have been put down in the 


autumn, they will not have commenced to 


heal where cut by the following March, 
and even by the following March they 
will not be sufficiently rooted to be sepa- 
rated from the parent plant. The pro- 
bability is that by the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year they will be well rooted, when 
they may be lifted and potted, keeping 
them through the winter in a cold frame. 
The following spring they may be planted 
out permanently. 

The Heavenly Bamboo (Nandina domes- 
tica) (W. S.).—Although introduced to 
this country as far back as 1804, it is only 
of late years that it has been planted to 
any extent in the open air, this being 

artly due to doubts as to its hardiness. 
+ has passed unharmed through -20 degs. 
of frost, both in its native land (China) 
and in this country, and therefore is far 
from being tender. It belongs to the Bar- 
berry family, and should be given similar 
treatment, except that a little shelter 
from strong winds is also an advantage. 
It fruits freely in France. We have seen 
it on hot, sunny walls in Surrey, but in 
this way it was not seen at its best, and 
never proriuees fruit. The most effective 
way of growing it is to plant a_ small 


group, when its elegant Bamboo-like ap-. 


rance is easily recognised. The lead- 


ing growth, on becoming bare of leaves at 
the base, is furnished with young growths 
which b the whole hav- 


out around ay 


ing a pleasing effect, and reaching even~ 


tually several feet in height. Half-de- 
veloped leaves are very pretty when cut, 
their shining surface and charming tints 
showing to great advantage under arti- 
ficial light. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cockroaches in stove (Clydeside).—The 
first thing to do in trying to get rid of 
these insects is to find out where they 
hide during the day. This is probably in 
some cracks of the walls or floors. which 
are In a warm position, as they dearly 
love warmth and dryness. The persistent 
use of insect powder, blowing it into such 
places every evening for some days, should 
enable you to get rid of them. When 
you have reduced the numbers, carefully 
fill up with cement all the cracks in which 
it is possible for them to hide. You 
might also try some of the various phos- 
phorous pastes for this purpose, or trap 
them in small basins of beer and sugar or 
treacle and water, with small pieces of 
lath resting against the brims, so that the 
insects can easily crawl up. The basins 
must not be quite full, or the insects will 
be able to drink the water without falling 
in. In a propagating pit infested with 
cockroaches we some years ago used 
Chase’s Beetle Poison and cleared them 
all out. We have never heard of 
Roachaline. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

H. W. W.—Your Peach and Nectarine 
trees, as also the Vine and Cucumber 
leaves, have been attacked by red spider. 
To rid the trees of this pest, you must 
follow the treatment recommended to 
H. C. Beyer in our issue of July 13, 
p. 342. Mrs. Cooper.—It is impossible 
to name Potatoes with any certaintv un- 
less one can see them growing. To be 
quite sure of the name, your best plan 
will be to send a few tubers to someone 
who grows Potatoes on a large scale. 
J. H. Kelsall.—Very probably the slow 
growth is due to the proximity of the ever- 
greens, whose roots drain away all the 
moisture. We should advise you to keep 
the plants well watered and syringed on 
the evenings of fine days. If you prepared 
a site for them and put in fresh soil, they 
ought to succeed if the above directions 
are carried out. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 








Names of plants.—W. J. Piggott.—1, 
Campanula fragilis; 2, Sedum Ewersi; 3, 
Sibthorpia europea, so far as we may 
judge from the dried-up pieces you send 
ws. Ff. A.—Il, Pteris longifolia; 2 
Asplenium bulbiferum; 3, Adiantum 
cuneatum; 4, Doodia Ilunulata. Sub- 
seriber.—l, Spirea arixefolia; 2, Galega 
officinalis; 3, Veronica longifolia; 4, 
Sedum album. B. H.—1, Geranium 
sanguineum; 2, Centaurea montana; 3, 
Corydalis lutea; 4, Rubus nutkanus. 
R. H.—1, Digitalis ferruginea; 2, Lim- 
nanthes Douglasi; 3, Philadelphus coro- 
narius; 4, Galega officinalis alba. 
Fraser.—White flower, Sidalcea candida; 
starry flower, The Masterwort (Astrantia 
major. G. G. Baker Cresswell.—Spirzea 
hypericifolia. 





bd 




















Photographs of gardens and plants.— 
We like to interest our readers in pic- 
turesque effects of gardens and in the 
beauty of flowering trees or plants. We 
are always glad to get SILVER PRINT 
original photographs of beautiful or rare 
flowers and good fruits and vegetables. 
Rock gardens, natural or made, and her- 
baceous borders may be included. For 
each photo accepted we are prepared to 
pay the usual fee. Small, feeble photo- 
graphs, wanting in detail, are of no wse, 
and are impossible of reproduction. Post- 
card photographs are also useless. The 
photographs selected will be engraved in 
the best possible way, and appear in due 
course in these pages. 
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Vines and Vine Culture, 


By A. F. BARRON, V.M.H. 


(late Superintendent of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens). 





ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 5s. net. Post free, 5s. 6d. 
Tifth Edition. 
Describes and Illustrates the Latest Crape Culture. 


MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


LION CYCLES. 


Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and sold over 20,000 
Machines. Carriage paid. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST 
THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 
GEORGE BEATSON, Ltd., 
Lion Cycle Works, 85, Moseley-St., Birmingham. 


POTATO SPRAYING 


Don’t take any risks with your Potato crop this season. 
Apply for 23-page Government Booklet on Potato Disease 
and its Prevention, together with Catalogue of FOUR 
OAKS Potato Spraying Machines, post free on application 
to—THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINE CO. 
Four Oaks Works, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines 
ready in stock for immediate delivery. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

Wecommence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtainable on the Wednes- 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 














63, LINCOLN’S INN FreuLps. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


(JARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 

50 by 4, 25 by 8, 100 by 2yds., £leach. Special 1 in. 
square mesh, 3d. sq. yd., any length, width to order. 
# in. 43d. sq. yd. Goods sent passenger train on receipt 
order carr. paid. — W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, 
Porthleven, Cornwall. 


READERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED when answering advertise- 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 





ments. 
readers. 


SE ne che OPEN wee 6 EAI: pear a SCH 
you 
SANKEY Ses" POTS 
Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 
State quantity of each size required and have “carriage paid” @ 
quotation (“carriage” frequently amounts te half value of 
x0ods), or write for Price List, free. 


POTS of ail descriptions... Bulb Bowls and Fern | 
Pané trom 2d. each. | 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LT? 
Bulwell Potteries. \WOTT/NGHAM. | 


| 
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SPECIAL 





Spraying ruthlessly stamps out disease 
aDd blight: and effectually destroys insect 
It increases the Potato crop from 
2 to 24 tons per acre. 
spraying may save the entire crop. 

It is the patriotic duty of everyone with 
land to help to produce a bumper Potato 
crop this season and so secure the country 
from Potato famine in the coming winter. 

Be sure you buy a “ Ubel” Sprayer, the most efficient 
and strongly constructed Sprayer on the market. 


Write for Catalogue and address of nearest dealer. 
United Brassfounders and Engineers. Ltd 
Empress Foundry Cornbrook Manchester 
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In a bad year timely 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATEs. 





Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements.—Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about tw2nty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, ls. per line. No reduction for series, 

‘Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series), ; 

Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 


MANAGER, 
63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








Bound Volumes of “Gardening IIlus- 
trated.”—The bound volume of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED for 1917, complete with Index, 
can be obtained from our offices, price 12/- 
net. Subscribers’ weekly issues for 1917, if 
sent to this office, will be supplied with com- 
plete Index and bound in cloth for the sum of 
4/6, carriage extra. Copies over one month 
old will be supplied at the ‘special price, 
3d. each; the Index, if supplied alone, will 
be 6d., post free. Binding cases alone, 2/6, 
post free. — Address, Manager, GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln’s Inn _ Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. ; 


TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 
improved Edition. By B.C. RAVENSOROFT. A Hand- 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture 
in the garden. window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6d. net. 
-MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek .without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 
of spirits. Thereis good reason for the 
popularity of 


| BEECHAMS 
- PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 
Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 
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Strawson Cremicar Ce ire re.Queen Victoria St LONDO 















({}REENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 


FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
LYOOPODIUMS, with full details of the propagation and culti- 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By THomMAS BAINES. No illustrations. 
Price 5/-; post free, 5/6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book- 
sellers, Bookstalls, &c., ordirect by postfromthe MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. | 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 











WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 


To obtain a copy of ‘‘ CARDENINC ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-year; 
10s. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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NOTES FROM JAMAICA. 
My favourite No. 11. Mangoes are in. 


Yesterday they were selling in the market 


\ 


' day—this 
- stoning the Mango-trees all along the road. 


at four for a farthing. Four must weigh 
14 Ibs., and there must be 1 Ib. of the de- 
licious. Apricot-like flesh. In shape, 
Mangoes are Kidney Potatoes, some kinds 
inclining to length and other kinds to 
roundness. ‘*‘ Numbers,’’ as we call No. 
11’s, are among the roundest. They have 
the sweetest smell of any and the most 
luscious flavour; Apricot with a soupcon 
of Greengage is not far off it. It is not a 
‘‘company’’ fruit, but should be eaten in 
strict privacy. You, skin it—the skin 
comes off very easily—make a slight cut at 
the thin end and tear down to the thick, 
and a considerable width comes off. It 
doesn’t quite roll out of its skin like a good 
Peach, but every bit comes off without 
leaving any behind; some six or seven 
strips in all. Then you bite into the thin 
end and work downwards, and finally suck 
at the seed. At the end of the process 
your fingers- are streaming with sticky 
juice. The Mango season comes in with 
May and goes out with August. There are 
early, mid-season, and late kinds. ‘‘ Num- 
ber’? is mid-season—June and July 
roughly. 

As I walked up to Retirement on Tues- 
is Thursday—the boys were 


The *‘ stone’? is generally a Mango, one of 
the fallen ones which litter the road. They 
are very expert at this game, and shoot 
straight at the most tempting ripe ones. 
Of course, green ones come down too, but 
each tree has thousands, so it does not 
much matter. Passers-by sometimes have 
a bad time when the boys are absorbed in 
the throwing. The whole walk to Retire- 
ment (eight miles) is lovely. At first, ex- 
tensive views over sea one way and moun- 
tains the other. In places one gets into 
deep lanes, just like those in Devonshire, 
red soil and all, covered with Ferns which 
look strangely familiar, but are really 
different. Things you would say were 


- Polypodies, but they are not, covering tree 


roots, tree stems, and rocks; and Harts- 


tongues, but really no such things and no 


relations. It used to be said that Jamaica 
had as many varieties of Ferns as there 
are days in the year. -Now they have 
some 500 species. ‘There are long trails of 
Stag’s-horn Moss, indistinguishable to my 
eye from that on Scotch moors, and Cocco- 
cypselum repens hangs out its beautiful 
satiny seed capsules of lapis Jazuli. In 
one place there is a magnificent Guango- 
tree, handsomest of all the trees here, with 
spreading branches like an Oak. — Poin- 
ciana regia is out now, gorgeous in its red 
attire. You see it flaming a mile away. 
A pale lilae Catalpa, very beautiful, is just 
over. That, too, makes splashes of deli- 
cate colour in the landscape. Now we 
have the Lotusberry (Byrsonima) out, with 
its racemes of a pleasant full yellow. 
Among smaller things the Dog-banes are 
conspicuous. A large-flowered one, pale 
sulphur, » is common here; they call it 
Nightshade. Another striking plant, still 
smaller, is Isotoma; deadly poison that, 
too, and its flower of pure white looks so 
innocent. I once put one to my lips and 
regretted it; it burnt violently for some 
hours. It is said to be deadly to stock 
(cattle) in some parts, but here the pen- 
keepers tell me they do not eat it. 

Weii-de 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Rhodedendron B. de Bruin.—The name 
of the Rhododendron you figured on p. 327 
is not Baron de Bruin, simply B. de Bruin, 
and is named after Mr. B. de Bruin, of 
M. Koster and Son, Boskoop.—Anthony 
Waterer. 

Kalmia latifolia not thriving.—Mr. Jen- 
kins is very enthusiastic about this (July 
18th, p. 241), but will he tell us how to 
grow it in some soils, cool and stiff? I 
have failed with it for half a lifetime. I 
have little peat. Does it need half-shade? 
—W. : 

Antirrhinum Nelrose.—If your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ Leahurst ’’ wishes ito see this 
Antirrhinum in perfection, he must grow 
it in a cool house, sowing the seed in 
August and potting on. Trented in this 
way, it is a revelation and a \thing of 
beauty, very different from the rather 
dull colouring it assumes out of doors. 
For final potting, three plants in a 64-inch 
pot make a splendid show.—WINDERMERR, 


Loss of Centianette (Phacelia cam- 
panularia).—This beautiful plant, that 
used to ramp about my garden self-sown 
sometimes, has not come up, though care- 
fully sown by me at the usual time in 
spring. Can,it be bad seed?—S. S., Kent. 

[We fear the seed .is amiss, and that 
sources of good seed have failed. Rho- 
danthes have failed with me as avell as 
the Phacelia.—p.] 


Cladiolus The Bride.—A patch of this 
Gladiolus, in a very dry, sunny corner, has 
been a great success for many years. The 
corms have never been disturbed, nor has 
any protection been given in winter; yet 
every June there is a sheaf of the beau- 
tiful white blossoms. A touch of colour 
is afforded by an adjacent colony of the 
rariety Blushing Bride, with its bright 
dash of carmine. This is as satisfactory 
as the other.—J. 


Increasing Azalea.—You were so kind 
as to send me some cuttings of your 
Azalea OCaldwelli just about this time last 
year, and Vitt, the gardener we have at 
Werrington, has just sent me no less than 
sixty-eight well-rooted plants from them. 
He is a remarkable propagator, and has 
even raised some of the newer evergreen 
Oaks from cuttings. The sun has hit our 
flowers on the shrubs here harder 
than the frost did in last winter or the 
winter before.—J . WILLIAMS, . Caerhays 
Castle, Cornwall. 

Geranium armenum.—Although this is 
one of the most uncommon of the hardy 
Geraniums, it is one of the very best. of 
them all. Few plants can compare with 
it in the richness of its large purple 








flowers, the striking colour being set off 


by a bold black centre and rays of glisten- 
ing jet. G. armenum will attain the height 
of some 38 feet, but the habit doubtless 
varies according to. soil and position. A 
good, deep, rather cool root-hold in half- 
shade appears to fulfil its requirements.— 
= Ned CHM Ie 

Rose Captain Hayward.—This Rose is 
too well known to call for description, but 
its*individual good qualities are apt to be 
lost sight of. To begin with, it is very 
hardy, and in any form. it is a good doer. 
Especially useful as a bush, its dark, 
delicately-perfumed blooms are freely pro- 
duced over a long season. Whén the buds 





of many other Roses are affected by cold 
or by wet those of Captain Hayward sel- 
dom disappoint. In short, the variety is 
one of the best all-round Roses in cultiva- 
tion.—A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 


Tufted Pansy Sunbeam.—A colony of 
this useful Tufted Pansy, seen at St. 
Mary’s Isle the other day reminds me that 
it is now close upon fifteen years—to be 
exact in 1904—since I first noted the 
variety. It was then considered an acquisi- 
tion, and the passing years have confirmed 
its value. The variety is rayless, of a 
good shade of primrose, with an orange 
eye and an edge of mauve-blue. The 
flowers are large individually and full of 
substance, while the habit of the plant is 
quite good. Altogether Sunbeam is to be 
preferred. to.the older Goldfinch and other 
Tufted Pansies of a similar colour.—W. 
McG. 

The White Cranesbill (Geranium = san- 
euineum album).—TDhis was first found on 
the shore of the Kirkcudbrightshire side 
of the Solway near Auchencairn by Mr. 
W. D. Robinson-Douglas, of Orchardton, 
and was the only plant of its kind there. 
All the stock in gardens now has’ been 
derived from this one specimen. It is a 
very attractive Cranesbill, more vigorous, 
as a rule, than the typical G. sanguineum. 
Yor a good many years after I first re- 
ceived it the self-sown seedlings came 
true, and were all white, but during the 
last five years a few have appeared which 
have reverted to G. sanguineum. The 
White Cranesbill likes a dry, sunny place. 
S. ARNOTT. 

Eliacombe’s Yucca.—This, a fine flower- 
ing spike of which was given an Award 
of Merit when shown by Mr. Geo. Paul, 
of Cheshunt, at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on July 16, deserves 
more attention than it at present seems 
to receive. With the precious qualities 
of hardiness, fine form, and abundant 
bloom common to the other varieties of 
the Y. gloriosa type, it has the additional 
charm of a rich suffusion. of reddish- 
crimson on the backs of the petals, a 
stately pymamid of its flowers being very 
effective in the garden. In habit it comes 
near Y. recurvifolia. Bean, in ‘* Trees 
and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles,” 
says, ‘It is a fine Yucea, perhaps from — 
Y. gloriosa crossed with Y. recurvifolia.”’ 








=P. T. 


Adiantum pedatum.—It would be _ in- 
teresting to some of us to learn something 
more about the Klondyke variety of 
Adiantum * pedatum, referred. to by 
“A. T. J.’ in the. interesting notes on 
Mr. Buxton’s garden at Bettws-y-Coed. 
The ordinary A. pedatum is such 4 lovely 
thing that one would be glad to know 
what difference exists between it and the 
Klondyke variety. The need of shelter 
from strong wind when cultivating <A.” 
pedatum in the open is frequently en- 
joined, and it cannot be over-emphasised, 
especially in exposed gardens, where high 
winds frequently break the fragile, grace- 
ful stalks and destroy the beauty of the 
plants. This charming Maiden Hair is 
hardy well north of the Tweed, but it 
must have shelter and some shade if it is 
to be happy and flourishing.—S. ARNoTT. 


Aubrietias from cuttings.—In the in- 
teresting ‘‘ Notes from Newbury ”’ in Gar- 
DENING for July 6th (page 321) your corre- 
spondent speaks of not haying been suc- 
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cessful in raising Aubrietias from  cut- 
tings. Several years ago, while visiting a 
large hardy plant nursery in which pro- 
pagation of most ‘hardy alpines was car- 
ried on most successfully, I was informed 
that the propagators there had the same 
experience. In some hands, I find that 
the ordinary method of striking cuttings 
of these flowers by using young, short 
growths is not successful. Personally; I 
have always had quite good results by 
using a bit of-old ‘‘ wood ’’ with a heel, 
putting the latter at a depth of about an 
inch, surfacing the pots with sand, and 
watering well in. In a cold house in 
summer these cuttings root freely, these 
being left in the cutting pots until spring. 
—S. ARNOTT. 

Shirley Poppies.—Fours years ago, when 
making my garden, I formed a border 270 
feet by 385 feet, and planted it with the 
best-flowering shrubs and trees. Then in 
spring I sowed Candytuft, Shirley Poppies, 
Honesty, and Foxgloves. To-day this 
border is a picture. For the first time the 
autumn seedlings lived through the 
winter. The Poppies have even climbed 
the shrubs. The deep crimson in the centre 
of Prunus Pissardi looks well. The 
Poppies are in every possible shade.— 
D. W. Hi, The Gables, Grwell Road, 
Rathgar. : 

Berberis empetrifolia.—It is pleasing to 
see the remarks on pages 260 and 310 of 
two such able authorities who write in 
favour of this hardy little shrub, which is 
now rarely met with, owing perhaps, to the 
gorgeous colour of the stronger-growing 
kinds. Nevertheless, to my taste, B. 
empetrifolia is a beautiful and most use- 
ful shrub, valuable for the furnishing of 
dry banks and pretty in a cut state. For 
the fringes on high positions on large rock 
gardens B. empetrifolia will prove valu- 
able. The flowers are pale yellow. Sum- 
mer-flowering bulbs look very well rising 
through its summer leafage, It is easy 
to see from which parent B. stenophylla 
derived its graceful character.—B. 

Rubus arcticus.—This has to be watched 
carefully if it gets into a congenial situa- 
tion, as in that case it spreads rapidly by 
means of its underground stems. It is a 
favourite of mine, and I do not grudge 
giving it a good deal of space, as it is 
always neat and refined-looking, and keeps 
on producing its pretty pink flowers over 
a long period. Moreover, the autumn 
colouring of its foliage is very good. It 
thrives in a not too sunny position and 
likes a cool, leafy, rooting medium. I 
have also found it spread rapidly in a 
rather heavy loamy soil, but I do not think 
it flowered so freely. The berries have a 
very strong, sugary scent, but my plants 
do not fruit at all freely. I think some 
forms fruit more freely than others.— 
N. L. ‘ 

The Colden-leaved Chestnut (Cas- 
tanopsis chrysophyla).—Some fruiting 
branches of this Californian tree were 
shown by Mr. Geo. Paul, Cheshunt, at the 
of the Royal Horticultural 
Society on July 16. The nuts are borne 
in spiny cups after the manner of the ordi- 
nary Sweet Chestnut (Castanea satira), 
the nuts being similar in taste and shape 
to those of the latter tree. 
ever, a difference in the way they are pro- 
duced, for whereas the Sweet Chestnut 
blooms in July and ripens its fruits in 
October, the Castanopsis flowers towards 
the end of the summer and ripens its fruits 
the following year. Another difference is 
that the Sweet Chestnut is a summer-leaf- 
ing tree, while the Castanopsis is an ever- 
green. The leaves of the Castanopsis 
resemble those of the Evergreen Oak, with 
a similar dark green surface, but a golden 
reyerse—hence the name—the least breeze 


There is, how-. 


moving the leaves so as to show the golden 
colour. It is easily increased from seeds, 
which ripen in this country.. The plants 
should be put into their permanent quar- 
ters as early as possible, choosing a posi- 
tion sheltered from cold winds. | We 
learn that this tree is now in fruit in the 
gardens at Holland House, Kensington, 
London, W.—P. T. 

From Friar Park we hear on inquiry 
that there-is nothing very special in the 
rock garden. Alpine Pinks and Hairbells 
are abundant, the latter inclined to same- 
ness and lacking variety. Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas were never so fine, and last 
long in bloom. Weigelas were never so 
laden before with bloom. Roses of all sorts 
are poor, except Sinica Anemone, which 
flowered superbly on pergola. The purple” 
Rock-cress (Aubrietia), the rock plant 
that usually thrives in all conditions, was 
quite a failure.—W. 


The Wonderberry.—I have just got a 
present of some Wonderberry, or Sun- 
berry plants. 
of them, I will be grateful for any par- 
ticulars you can spare in your most useful 
and interesting journal.—JAmMEs WHITE. 

[The Director of Kew Gardens, in a 
written reply to a correspondent as to the 
above, says: ‘‘The plant as produced in 
this country cannot be distinguished from 
certain forms of Solanum nigrum Line, 
& cosmopolitan weed, whose fruits are 
said to be edible in some countries and 
poisonous in others (including Britain).’’] 

Tulipa sylvestris.—I was glad to see a 
word said in praise of this beautiful native 
plant by ‘‘ J.” in GARDENING for June 15th, 
p. 288, and I am interested that he can 
recommend its flowering properties as use- 
ful for planting and naturalising in 
meadows, ete. My experience with this 
plant in its native condition is that it isa 
very shy flowerer indeed, and exactly coin- 
cides with the view taken by Mr. J. W. 
White, who states (Fl. Bristol, p. 583, 
1912) that this peculiarity occurs not only 
in England, but in other Huropean coun- 
tries, Sweden and Switzerland being par- 
ticularly mentioned. Possibly, under culti- 
yation, the plant makes amends for its re- 
tiring habits in the country. The wild 
Tulip is figured in all the books at hand 
with pure yellow flowers, and I have never 
seen the form with the red-tinted flower 
mentioned by “‘ J.,’’ which I should be glad 
to know if he considers native—C. BH. 
SALMON, 

Dianthus alpinus.—The Alpine Pink 
well deserves the encomiums of Mr. Jen- 
kins and Mr. Clarence Hliott in your 
issue of July 6th. It is one of the best 
and most satisfactory of the choicer 
species, and in some places does splen- 
didly. As has been remarked, it appears 
to suffer greatly from drought. This is 
not a common thing with the greater num- 
ber of Pinks, but I have observed this 
with regard to D. alpinus, and must attri- 
bute many of the losses to this cause, and 
also to slugs, which haye a great fondness 
for it, especially when the plants are 
small. Sir Herbert Maxwell grows it ex- 
ceedingly well in his wall garden, where, 
in the chinks between the stones, the roots 
are kept cool and free from drought. I 
always think the white variety, so much 
sought after a short time ago, a poor 
thing compared with a good form of bril- 
liant rose, such as Mr. Jenkins speaks of 
at Kew. Seedlings vary to some extent, 
but raising from seeds is quite a good 








method of securing a stock of plants of 
vigorous growth.—S. ARNort, , 
Rosccea_ cautlioides.—This, with its 


quaint but pretty flowers, seems quite 
hardy if planted deeply, and even in the 
trying winter of 1916-17 was uninjured. 


As I have never even heard |. 


This year I thought I had lost one of my 


plants, as there was no sign of it by the — 


middle of June when another one, planted 
in a similar position, was in full flower. 
However, a few days afterwards a few 
shoots appeared .and came into bloom just 
as the last flowers on the other plant were 
going off. Bach flowering stem produces 
three or four blooms in succession, and 
they make a very welcome contrast to their 
neighbours in the rock garden. The only 
fault I have to find with the plant is that 
it has a rather leggy appearance, but that 
can be remedied by giving it for neigh- 
bours plants with rather spreading foli- 
age—not sufficient to crowd it up, but just 
enough to take off the appearance of 
bareness round the stems.—N, L. 

The Californian Poppy.—There is an 
interesting account in the latest issue of 
the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of a series of trials of the dif- 
ferent varieties of the Hschscholtzia at 
Wisley. In these days one does not meet 
with so many of its glowing flowers in 
villa and cottage gardens as at one time, 
but there are few more yaluable annuals 
than these Californian Poppies. I call 
them annuals, for such they are in most 
places, but in some they are quite peren- 
nial. By the sea, for example, they are 
frequently perennial, and last for many 
years, but they have their likes and dis- 
likes even there, and for a long time ina 
seaside garden I was foiled in all my 
attempts to establish BH. californica as a 
perennial, although there were other gar- 
dens close by where this plant had been 
for years, springing from the old roots 
and flowering annually. Here, on the 
contrary, some ten or twelve miles further 
inland as the crow flies, I have old plants 
which have stood at least ten winters, and 
are flowering well. The variety is HB, 


-erocea. The plants are growing in a very 


dry and sunny border, facing due south-- 
west, and close to the edge of a gravel 
path. They had made a good deal of 
growth before a late snowstorm this 
spring, and these early growths were 
killed, so that the later ones are not so 
vigorous as usual.—S, Arwnort. 
Wild flowers on the Sussex Downs.— 
Rambling over the Downs last evening 
(July 1) in search of Campanula glome- 
rata, which IT had been told was in bloom 
there, but which I was unable to find, I 
came across a wealth of beauty which re- 
paid me. Very handsome were the 
colonies of Viper’s Bugloss (Hchium vul- 
gare), the great spikes of deep purple and 
blue flowers like masses of Anchusas in 
the distance. On one hillside facing 
Beachy Head, and overlooking the sea, 
were masses of this Echium of such vigour 
as I have rarely seen, and among them 
huge drifts of Wild Mignonette (Reseda 
lutea), filling the air with perfume. The 
little Dropwort (Spirzea Filipendula) was 
streaming down the now dry ravines 
formed by the rush of surface water, the 
creamy flowers everywhere. The Bladder 
Campion (Silene Cucubalus), a graceful 
plant, was showing its numerous heads of 
white flowers through the fringes of 
groups of Gorse and Sweet Brier. On the 
higher ground, where the Grass is short, - 
were masses of Wild Thyme in delightful 
colour as they spread about the Grass, 
lighting up the millions of Goronillas 
which stud these hills, the whole giving off 
a delicate scent in the evening. Near 
by were masses of the flat-headed Kidney. 
Vetch (Anthyllis vulneraria), as also of 
the Meadow Vetchling (Lathyrus 
pratensis), and hosts of graceful Grasses. 
Asperulas, pink and white, Polygalas, 
ete., added to the wealth of beautiful 
native flowers which bedeck the Downs in 
midsummer.—H. M. iy 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SOMH CHINESH VIBURNUMS. 
Tue Viburnums are represented in China 
by a large number of species, many of 
which have been introduced to this coun- 
try during the present century and are of 
ecnsiderable value either by reason of their 
flowers or fruit. Most of them are hardy, 
but a few are only suitable for the milder 
parts of the country. Of the many species 
the following are worth attention :— 

Y. BETULIFOLIUM is a vigorous-growing 
shrub at least 5. feet high with Birch-like 
leaves. The white flowers, borne in dense 
clusters each 3 inches or 4 inches across, 
are succeeded by rich red fruits which 
ripen in September. It is-attractive during 
both the flowering and fruiting periods, 
but specially beautiful at the latter time. 

VY. CARLESI is not really a Chinese 


Flowering shoots of Vibwrnwm coriaceum. 
in Mrs. Chambers’ garden at Haslemere. 


species, being found in Corea, its first ap- 
pearance in the British Isles being about 
1902. Growing 38 feet or 4 feet high, it 
bears clusters of waxy-white, deliciously- 
scented flowers which are pink in the bud 
stage. Unfortunately, it is not very hardy, 
being subject to injury by spring frosts. 
For the milder parts of the country, how- 
-eyer, it is a very desirable plant. 


Y. CORIACEUM, the subject of the accom- 
panying illustration, is an evergreen. The 
flowers are white, tubular, and produced 
in large clusters. It is wild in both the 
Himalayas and China, and sometimes at- 
tains very large proportions, a bush up- 
wards of 20 feet high or sometimes a tree 
of 50 feet. It is not very hardy and is not 
recommended for general cultivation. 


V. Davinr is a low-growing evergreen of 
compact habit, spreading horizontally 
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much faster than it increases in height. 
Heads 3 inches wide made up of white 
flowers are borne in May and succeeded by 
blue fruits. A peculiarity of the plant is 
seen in the prominent veins of the leaves. 


V. Harryanum.—This evergreen bush 
may grow eventually 6 feet or more high, 
although it has not been in cultivation long 
enough in this country for its correct pro- 
portions to be known. The flowers are 
white and the fruit black. 


VY. Henryt.—Although distinct, this ever- 
green species is not one of the most decora- 
tive of the new introductions. Forming a 
bush 8 feet or 10 feet high, it is easily 
recognised by its rather narrow, oval 
leaves and rigid panicles of small white 
flowers. The fruits are alternately red 
and black. A native of Central China, it 
was introduced in 1901. 


V. HUPEHENSE was introduced ten years 


From a photograph 


ago. It is a summer-leafing bush at least 
8 feet high, bearing compact heads of white 
flowers which are followed by attractive 
red fruits. 


VY. LOBOPHYLLUM is one of the best of the 
new Chinese species. Introduced in 1901, 
there are already. large bushes approaching 
12 feet in height in this country. The 
flowers are white and borne in moderate- 
sized corymbs in May and June. It is, 
however, from late August onwards that 
the plant is seen to greatest advantage, for 
the branches are at that time weighed 
down by large numbers of rich red berries. 


‘It is useful alike for specimen plants, 


groups, or shrubberies. 


V. MACROCEPHALUM.—The sterile form of 
this species is a very beautiful flowering 
shrub, but, unfortunately, it is not very 
hardy, and in the neighbourhood of Lon- 


‘of white flowers. 


don ought really to be grown against a 
wall. In Devonshire it gives excellent re- 
sults in the open, however. Here it is best 
known as a loose bush a few feet high, but 
ia China it is said to sometimes attain a 
height of 20 feet. The grey-green leaves 
may be evergreen or deciduous according 
to position and climatie conditions. The 
white, sterile flowers are borne during May 
and June in large heads resembling those 
of a Hydrangea, and, as they appear with 
considerable freedom, a plant at flowering 
time is very attractive. Planted against a 
wall with a south or west aspect it grows 
well and always blooms freely. 


V. RHYTIDOPHYLLUM was introduced in 
1900, and for a number of years was re- 
guarded as one of the most promising intro- 
ductions of recent years. Unfortunately, 
it has not come up to expectations, for 
although in many ways a very remarkable 
shrub, it becomes shabby and unkempt for 
a considerable period each year. Growing 
8 feet or 10 feet high, it is remarkable for 
its long, deeply-wrinkled, evergreen leaves, 
which are covered with grey or buff down 
on the under surface. The larger leaves 
may be each 8 inches long and 23 inches 
wide. The cream-coloured flowers appear 
in large flat heads in May, and are fol- 
lowed by showy fruits that are alternately 
red and black, 

V. THEIFERUM, also a Chinese shrub of 
recent introduction, grows 12 feet high and 
is chiefly attractive in autumn by reason 
of its bright red fruits. The flowering 
time is June. 


V. TOMENTOSUM.—Although this summer- 
leafing shrub and its varieties have been in 
cultivation for fifty years or more, it is 
still very popular. There are forms with 
fertile and others with sterile flowers, the 
latter being best known as Y. plicatum. 
Growing about 8 feet high, the type is well 
known by reason of its flat heads of mixed 
white fertile and sterile flowers. VY. t. 
Mariesi is an improvement on the type. 
V. t. plicatum and VY. t. plicatum grandi- 
florum bear large round heads of sterile 
flowers. Both are very free-flowering. 

V. UTILE is an evergreen bush 5 feet high 
with small leaves and rather dense heads 
It was introduced from 
China in 1901. Bay, 


THE KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE 
(GYMNOCLADUS CANADENSIS). 
I’rom a fine foliage point of view this is 
one of the most beautiful summer-leafing 
trees available for the gardens of the 
British Isles, and it is solely on that ac- 
count that it should be grown, for the 
flowers are rarely produced, and they have 
little to commend them. ‘The tree is a 
native of the Hastern and Central United 
States, and it has been known in this coun- 
try for more than 150 years, although, 
singularly, very few well-developed ex- 
amples are in existence. Perhaps the 
largest is to be found at Claremont, Hsher, 
that being over 60 feet high with a trunk 
7 feet or more in diameter, There are, 
however, numerous trees 20 feet to 
30 feet high with spreading heads. 
In America it exceeds 100 feet in height. 
The bipinnate leaves, up to 38. feet 
in length and nearly 2 feet wide, are 
made up of numerous green leaflets, 
the branchlets being rather thick, 
with the leaves arranged in large clus- 
terns about the apex. Male and female 
flowers are borne by different trees. In 
each case they are in erect, terminal 
racemes, those of female trees being larger 
than those of the male. In both instances 
the flowers are small and dull in colour. 
The fruit is in the shape of a,long pod, the 
seeds large and round. In America the 
seeds have been ground and used in the 
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same way as coffee, hence the common 
name. Only one other species of Gymno- 
cladus is known, that being a native of 
China. It has been introduced to this 
country on several occasions, but has failed 
to become established, probably on account 
of lack of hardiness, for young plants are 
decidedly Jess hardy than those of the 
American species and are easily injured by 
frost. In China the seeds of this species 
are used as a substitute for soap. The 
Kentucky Coffee Tree requires a sunny 
position and good loamy soil. It is seen to 
the best advantage when planted on a lawn 
or in some other position where sufficient 
room can be allowed for proper develop- 
ment. At the same time it is not wise to 
expose it to violent winds, as the weight of 
its leaves when blown about is liable to 
wrench off the branches. Propagation 
should be effected by means of imported 
seeds, which may be sown singly in pots of 
sandy loam indoors as soon as received. 
D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Salt Tree (Halimodendron argen- 
teum).—This old but uncommon shrub, 
when seen in this country, is usually as a 
grafted plant, for it is rather difficult to 
rear on its own roots. It is a native of 


Siberia, and was introduced about 140 
years ago. Although its common name 


suggests that it is of tree-like proportions, 
it is, in reality, a bush with rather long, 
slender branches which are armed with 
small spines. During June and July 
pinkish-purple, Pea-shaped flowers are pro- 
duced. freely, which are followed by small 
pods containing a few seeds each. It is 
usually grafted upon stems, several feet 
high, of Caragana arborescens, forming ‘in 
this way a mop-headed bush. Plants on 
their own roots, however, or those grafted 
low down, grow from 8 feet to 5 feet high, 
and are very suitable for the rock garden. 
Light, loamy soil and a sunny position are 
essential to success. In some countries an 
attempt is being made to establish it upon 
sand dunes near the sea, and in places 
where it grows well it ought to be an ad- 
mirable shrub for the purpose, especially 
as it does not object to a moderate amount 
of salt in the soil.—D. 

Cytisus nigricans.—In the limited num- 
ber of hardy shrubs that flower from July 
onwards must be included this Cytisus. 
It is of a stiff, upright habit of growth, 
reaching a height of 3 feet to 5 feet, the 
flowers in long, erect, slender racemes. 
This Cyitisus flowers on the shoots of the 
current year, so that any necessary prun- 
ing should be done in early spring. Like 
several of its allies, Cytisus nigricans will 
grow and flower well in hot, dry soils. It 
is a native of Central and South-Dast 
Hurope, and it is said to have been intro- 
duced in 1730. This Broom can be readily 
propagated from seeds, which are so 
freely borne that if they are all allowed 
to develop, the plant will be a good deal 
weakened thereby. Another Cytisus now 
in bloom is BE. capitatus, or supinus, as it 
is sometimes called, and of immediate 
allies may be mentioned Genista s«tnensis, 
Genista virgata—remarkable as being one 
of the few shrubs from Madeira that are 
really hardy—and the Spanish Broom 
(Spartium junceum).—K. R. W. 

Lonicera Heckrotti.—This is a very de- 
sirable Honeysuckle, but of a much less 
climbing habit than our native species, 
The flowers of L. Heckrotti, of a rich 
pink outside and yellow within, are borne 
from June till well into the autumn ; in- 
deed, during my last visit to Coombe 
Wood Nursery early in October three or 
four years ago, a specimen of this Loni- 
cera in a mixed border was particularly 
attractive by reason of its profusion of 


bloom. It originated, I believe, in the 
United States, and is commonly regarded 
as a hybrid between the Trumpet Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera sempervirens) and some 
other species. The Trumpet Honeysuckle 
is tender in many parts of this country, 
but L. Heckrotti has proved hardy where 
the former failed. The specimen referred 
to at Coombe Wood was secured to a stout: 
stake, the minor branches allowed to dis- 
pose themselves at will. This Honey- 
suckle may be increased from cuttings of 
the half-ripened shoots, put into pots of 
sandy soil, and stood in a frame kept 
close and shaded.—K. R. W. 

Hypericum Webbi.—Of a neat and 
bushy habit, this is not without value in 
the rock garden. Although it is said that 
H. Webbi is not quite hardy, yet it is well 
worth a trial, and in exposed situations a 
little protection is easily afforded. H. 
oblongifolium is also a desirable plant, 
although later in blooming than H. Webbi. 
The family is a highly interesting one, 
and it is to be regretted that some of the 
finer varieties are not reliable in our 
northern climate.—A ScorTTisH GaAR- 
DENER. 

Climbing Hydrangea.—TI saw this plant 
for the first time growing against the 
south wall of a house 600 feet or so above 
sea level in Peeblesshire. There it grew 
and flowered well, and clung to the wall 
like Ivy. I struck a cutting, and it has 
grown against an east wall in Oxford ; 
but although it produces the sucker-ltke 
aerial roots, they do not grip the wall, 
and the plant has never flowered.—W. 
SOMERVILLE. | 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
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Carbolic acid as an insecticide.—Could 
you tell me the amount of carbolic acid to 
the gallon of water one could use with 
safety for the killing of caterpillars of the 
Cabbage butterfly, and of the sawfly P—V. 
GAMMON, 

[We regret being unable to afford the 
information you ask for. We have no 
knowledge of carbolic acid as a remedy 
for the purpose named, and would not re- 
commend it as an insecticide. We have 
seen that 2 ozs. of salt dissolved in a 
gallon of water are recommended by the 
Food Production Department of the Board 
of Agriculture. With respect to the saw- 
fly you do not specify which species, con- 
sequently we are unable to advise you on 
this point.] 

Mildew on Roses.—I would’ advise 
“ Townsman,’ page 292, to try the XL 
mildew wash. I do not think he will have 
much trouble with his Rambler Roses. I 
have used it for some years, and haye 
found it efficacious. For Strawberries 
under glass I use according to directions, 
but for Roses in the open air it should be 
used rather stronger. Where mildew 
comes annually, the best way is to syringe 
before it appears, as. this will often stop 
an attack, but in any case it should be 
taken in hand the moment the first spot 
is visible. Mildew spreads with very great 
rapidity, and if allowed to remain un- 
checked for a few days quite a large 
specimen will become thoroughly infested. 
I had ‘to deal with plants in this con- 
dition, and have killed the mildew, but 
the energies of the plant have been so 
paralysed that the flowers were small and 
imperfect. Crimson Rambler is a very 
greedy feeder, it makes a lot of growth, 
and therefore exhausts the soil more than 
most Roses do.. A good dressing of some 
kind of manure should be applied in win- 
ter, so that it is taken down to the roots 
by the time growth begins. Every year a 
good portion of the old wood should be cut 
away to the base, which will cause strong 
young shoots to come up, and the stronger 
the growth the less liable will this Rose 
be to mildew.—Byr.errr, 





\ 
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Mildew on Rambler Roses.—Noticing in 


your issue of 15th inst. a correspondent’s 
complaint that he cannot find a satisfac- 
tory remedy for mildew.on Rambler Roses, 
I am happy to say that I have, and my 
experience, although in a very small way 
as an enthusiastic amateur gardener, may 
be of use to him. I had a Hiawatha on the 
front wall of my house badly attacked by 
mildew. For two seasons it suffered., I 
tried sulphur, soot, etc., as advised by 
others, but with no success. Then I was 
advised to try ‘‘ Paterson’s Clensel,’’ a gill 
to a gallon of water, used as a spray, and 
to my delight the mildew disappeared, and 
last year the Rose was covered with per- 
fect blooms and foliage. The mixture also- 
cleaned bush Roses which were suffering 
from mildew, and a crimson Rambler which 
was attacked by little white flies. “* Clen- 
sel’? is a liquid used as a substitute for 
soap in washing, and also as a disinfectant. 
It is inexpensive, costing 8d. per quart 
bottle.—Mrs. C. R. Epwarp, Argyllshire. 
Red ‘spider on Cooseberries.—Your cor- 

respondent., page 332, is fortunate in not 
being troubled with red spider on Goose- 
berries until late in the season, or, as 
stated, the majority of seasons: Possibly 
the cooler climate of Scotland accounts 
for the late arrival. It is very different 
in the sandy districts in the South of 
England, where one has to keep a sharp 
look-out quite early in the year—indeed, | 


before buds are ‘fully expanded, a warm oq 


day will bring the insects out in their 
millions. When growing cordon Goose- 
berries in a Surrey garden on a fairly 


large scale, I used to keep a stock.of a\ 


mixture of soft soap and paraffin on hand, 
and on the first sign of danger give the 
trees a thorough drenching from the gar-. 
den engine, also washing the mulching at 
the base of the stems. This generally en- 


sured a clean bill of health for the greater 


part of the season, except in very hot, dry 
times, when we had another visitation as_ 


summer advanced, by which time ‘the - 


greater part of the fruit was ripe, the late 
varieties, like Crystal, Telegraph, White 
Lion, and Warrington excepted. After 
standing for some years, stems and spurs 


of cordons get rough, and the interstices i 


of the bark served as a lodging place for 
insects. Like’ the majority of garden 
enemies, red spider is pantial and 
localised in its attack. I have lived in 
districts where it gave very little trouble, 
and in others where the foliage of hedge- 
rows would be completely destroyed by 
the pest.—H. B. S., Hardwick. 

The caterpillar plague.—Neyer have I 
seen so'many caterpillars on Apple and 
Pear trees as in the present season, and, 
ou perusing GARDENING for May 18th, I 
find references to the same state of affairs 
all over the country. The absence of in- 
sect-eating birds is no doubt the chief 
cause of this evil. The cutting down of 
our woodlands through the demands of the 
war will intensify the dearth of birds in. 
the future. Undoubtedly when peace 
comes again we must see at once to the 
planting of new woods. Spraying, of 
course, must be resorted to on large planta- 
tions of fruit, but in small gardens hand- 
picking will be found very beneficial. If 
it were not for the caterpillars there would 
be a fine Apple crop this year, but Pears 
will in any case be a very light erop in 
Cornwall.—W. J. FARMER. 

Thrips on Gloxinias (4.).—The shoot ~ 
and leaves of Gloxinia you jsend are eaten 
up with thrips. You must. vaporise very . 
frequently and lightly, and sponge the 
leaves with soapy water. . Probably, how- 
ever, the best course to adopt, seeing that 
the plants are so badly affected, would be 
to throw them away and get a fresh stock. 
This would be found the more satisfactory 
in the end. . j 
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FRUIT. 


OVERCROPPING FRUIT-TREES. 
OVERCROPPING is a very great mistake, as 
it not only renders the fruit of poor 
quality, but also weakens the tree. Very 
often what appears an ordinary crop grows 
into a much larger one than the grower 
anticipated. A grower should be able at 
thinning time to gauge the weight of the 
erop the Vines will carry, and at this time 
eut off all superfluous bunches with the 
exception of one or two extra to a rod, 
these to be cut off as soon as the bunches 
have stretched well down and it is seen 
' what the crop is likely to be. It is useless 
to overburden the Vines with superfluous 
bunches, and then at about the colouring 
stage to come to the conclusion that too 
many have been left on and commence to 
cut them off. Certainly lessening the crop 
at this stage makes the best of the evil, but 
the principal mischief will have been 
already done. What should constitute 


Viburnum tomentosum, var. plicatum, 


“A FAIR CROP will have to be gauged by 
the health and general condition of the 
Vines, length of rod, and so forth. .The 
size of the bunches will also gauge the 
crop to a certain extent, and also the 
amount of feeding that may be given. AS 
an argument for heavy cropping it has 
been advanced that many large market 
growers crop very heavily. As a rule, 
these Vines are growing in a soil very suit- 
able for the Vine. Again, the rods are not 
expected to last long, and in most cases 
the crop is cut as soon as fit, consequently 
the Vines have time to recover. This is 
quite different from the majority of cases 
in private gardens, where the Vines are 
supposed to last a long time, and it be- 
hoves those in charge to crop the rods 
judiciously, more especially in the case of 
young Vines, the aim being to build up 
canes that will continue to bear good, 
regular crops for many years. Occasion- 
ally we hear and read of 





SENSATIONAL oRopPS being taken from 
very young Vines, but this is no criterion 
that the practice can be indulged in gener- 
ally. Neither is it wise to do so. The 
width apart the rods are growing makes a 
deal of difference as to what weight of 
Grapes each should earry. For instance, 
a Vine with the rods 4 feet apart is able to 
bring a greater weight of Grapes to 
maturity than another with the rods 2 feet 
apart. Taking varieties of Grapes as a 
whole, where the bunches range from 2 Ibs. 
to 8 Ibs. weight each, a bunch from every 
other lateral would be an ample crop. A 
greater weight of Alicante may be brought 
to maturity on a single rod than, for in- 
stance,.in the case of one of Black Ham- 
burgh. This latter, although a fair num- 
ber of ordinary bunches may be produced, 
will not stand overcropping, that is, if the 
highest finish is desired. As is well 
known, Muscat of Alexandria and Mrs. 
Pince’s Black Muscat are very impatient 
of heavy cropping. 





(See page 365.) 


Pracues and Nectarines are often de- 
cidedly overcropped. Small fruits either 
of Peaches or Nectarines are never looked 
upon with favour. Depth of flesh is lack- 
ing, and also lusciousness. AS a rule, the 
larger kinds of Peaches should be thinned 
down to one to the square foot of surface, 
9 inches for smaller kinds. Nectarines 
may range about 9 inches, and the trees 
being healthy the fruits will be brought to 
full perfection either for home use, exhibi- 
tion, or market. For market it does not 


‘pay to produce small fruit even if there is 


quantity. Figs pay for thinning, especi- 
ally where they appear too thickly or in 
clusters, or where there may be danger of 
the trees casting their fruit, especially the 
earliest crop. Melons, again, should not 
be too small. Fruits which will range from 
about 3 lbs. each are of a good, useful 
size. Plums, when grown under glass, 
more especially in pots, are also benefited 
‘by being thinned. 





| surface, but if the soil is poor, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Elderberry jelly.—Can you give a reci 
for making jelly from Elderberries? The 
Elderberry wime of one’s childhood had 
much spice im it, I think.—R. E. H. P. 

[Put the berries into a preserving-pan, 
allowing a pint of water to each pound of 
fruit. Mash the berries, boil for twenty 
minutes, and strain through a coarse cloth. 
Weigh the juice, allowing 1 lb. of pre- 
serving sugar to each pound of juice. Put 
into a muslin bag for each pound of juice 
a dozen Cloves, a dozen allspice, a stick of 
Cinnamon, a medium lump of Ginger 
(bruised), and two red Chillies. Tie this 
securely. Boil the juice, sugar, and spices 
until a little dropped on a plate sets quite 
firm. _ Take out the bag of spices, put jelly 
into hot gallipots, and cover while hot.] 

Planting Strawberries.—Kindly inform 
me if I could plant Strawberries satisfac- 
torily in the ground which tis now being 
cleared of Potatoes? Would it need 
manure? If I secure plants early, could 
a good crop be expected next year? I 
have Strawberry plants four years old and 
exhausted; the soil is dry and poor. How 
can I best utilise this piece of ground? =I 
have only a jobbing gardener, who knows 
nothing of the succession of crops.— 
BATH. 

[You may certainly plant Strawberries 


4| on the plot being cleared of Potatoes. If 
1 in good heart no further preparation is 


needed beyond levelling and treading the 
manure and 
dig the plot, and break the soil down as 
fine as may be while doing so in order that 
planting may be carried out under the best 
possible conditions. Allow a few days to 
elapse afterwards for the soil to settle, 
then tread, and with a wooden rake level 
the surface. In the meantime procure 
plants established in small pots and plant 
not later than the second week in August. 
See that the soil about the roots is well 
moistened beforehand, plant firmly, well 
water when finished, and apply a mulch of 
short manure or litter to lessen watering 
subsequently. If carried out under these 
conditions you: may reasonably look for a 
crop of fruit from plants set out at the 
time stated. With regard to the old bed, 
grub and burn the plants with other rub- 
bish on the spot and distribute the ashes 
over the surface. Then thoroughly manure 
and dig the ground. In due course you 
may then fill it with Cabbages to come in 
for cutting in spring. Procure plants from 
a sowing made at the end of July. These 
should be available at the end of August. 
Set them out in rows 18 inches apart, and 
allow a distance of 15 inches between the 
plants. Varieties to ask for are Ellam’s 
Karly, Harbinger, and April, any or all of 
ek would be suited for the purpose 
ggested.] 


ayonice Melons and Ridge Cucumbers. 


—I should be greatly obliged if you can 


give me advice as to growing Melons in a 
small, cool ereenhouse, also Ridge Cucum- 
bers without lights. T am suddenly left 
stranded with no gardener. There are 
six or seven Cucumber plants in a small 
frame—too many, I think.—Gien Hatrtoa,. 

[We regret being unable to hold out any 
hope of your succeeding with Melons in a 
cool greenhouse, as, however much you 

ay make use of sunheat and may, pe@r- 
haps, with its aid succeed in getting the 
plants todo well in the earlier stages of 
growth, there will come a time when fire- 
heat is a necessity, and without it you 
would be unable to mature the fruits. We 
therefore advise you to abandon the idea 
and utilise the house for the growing of a 
late crop of Tomatoes. If good-sized 
plants are obtained at once and planted in 
large pots, boxes, or narrow borders of 
soil and then grown on as single-stemmed 
plants they should yield an excellent crop 
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Outdoor Grapes.—As a contrast to the 
failures recorded this season with the 
majority of fruits it is gratifying to note 
a very satisfactory crop of outdoor Grapes 
or, rather, the promise of one, not so use- 
ful, of course, as other things that may be 
used in many different ways, but yet wel- 
come in a season of scarcity. I suppose 
there is‘no fruit after the trees have been 
neglected and are in a bad state that re- 
sponds to cultural attention so well as the 
Vine, this applying to outdoor just as much 
as to Vines under glass. In fact, old 
Vines, given a fairly good natural soil and» 
a satisfactory root condition, can be 
thoroughly rejuvenated, young rods much 
improved in vigour, and bunches and 
berries in size, taking the place of old ones. 
One of the mistakes with these outdoor 
Vines is allowing too much growth to ac- 
cumulate instead of removing shoots. 
Three or four are allowed to spring from 
one base and remain, the result being a 
lot of spindly small growths that never 
ripen satisfactorily and admit of few 
plump, sound buds to form the start for 
another season’s growth. Of course, with 
outdoor Grapes one is largely at the mercy 
of the weather in a wet, sunless summer. 
Both foliage and fruit are very subject to 
mildew, but this can be checked with 
flowers of sulphur, and it is nothing like 
so dangerous if the growth is well thinned 



























makes its appearance until quite late in 
the season the ground beneath the 
trees is slightly covered with early falling 
Jeaves and a sticky deposit.—H. B. S., 
Hardwick. 


Strawberry plants.—Last autumn and 
this spring my Strawberry plants have 
been attacked by an undiscovered enemy. 
The whole of the leaves on many of the 
plants are eaten, leaving the stems only, 
and in many instances the plants are 
killed. The only insects I can find are 
very large spiders, which are paper 

ils, 


of fruit. In regard to Ridge Cucumbers, 
these should succeed in a frame without 
lights, and four would be a sufficient num- 
ber of plants for a two-light frame. If the 
plants are stopped two or three times to- 
make them break and produce plenty of 
growths they should yield an ample sup- 
ply of fruit. The needs of the roots in re- 
gard to moisture must have regular atten- 
tion, otherwise the foliage will become a 
prey to red spider and the flavour of the 
fruit bitter.] 

Mildew on Vines (Vitis)—The cause of 
the Vines being infested with mildew is 
probably owing to the admission of front 
air to the house too freely when cold winds 
have been blowing, or it may be caused by 
opening.the front ventilators too early in 
the morning, or leaving them open too late 
in the afternoon. There is nothing so 
likely to produce mildew on Vines as 
draughts of cold air. If our surmise is a 
correct one, we should advise you to be 
more careful in the future, and cease open- 
ing the front ventilators altogether until 
the Vines have passed their flowering 
stage, and the berries have been thinned. 
Keep the atmosphere drier by warming 
the hot-water pipes, if the house is fitted 
with any; at the same time admit air 
through the top ventilators to keep the in- 
side atmosphere in a buoyant state. A 
temperature by day of 75 degs. with air on 




































numerous. I can find neither weev 
slugs, nor caterpillars. Perhaps some of 
your readers who have similarly suffered 
may have been more successful in defeat- 
ing the enemy.—T. C. F 


Scalded Grapes.—The reason ‘‘ Inex- 
perienced’’ finds spotted and_ sealded 
Grapes is using the syringe in the morn- 
ing. The moisture adheres to wie berries, 
and the sun’s rays striking on the glass 
before the berries get thoroughly dry, 
scalding is sure to take place, Damp the 
house two, or three times a day, and yven- 
tilate early in the morning. Our best 
Grape growers never use the syringe at 
all, only damping the house.—R. F., 
Chorlton Lodge, Hampton Hill, Middle- 
ser. 
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is a safe one; if it runs up to 80 degs. 
during the hottest part of the day no harm 
will be done, giving a little air at 70 degs., 


allowing the thermometer to rise with air 
on. Until the berries are thinned it would 
not be safe to dust them with sulphur, nor 
cover the hot-water pipes with it, but the 


main rods might be painted with it at once, 
mixing it with water until of the con- 
sistency of paint. Sulphur may be scat- 
tered about the floor of the vinery, and on 
the border also. When the berries are as 


large as Peas the whole bunch might be 
' dusted over with sulphur if the attack of 


mildew is a violent one. The sulphur can 
afterwards be washed off with water ap- 
plied through a syringe, if it cannot be 
blown off. 

Apple Gravenstein.—I note that ‘‘ W.” 
asks why Gravenstein is now so seldom 
grown when the fine quality of this Apple 
is considered. No doubt, like other varie- 
ties, it may vary in excellence upon differ- 
ent soils, but I hardly think this factor 
has any bearing upon the question of your 
esteemed correspondent. Gravenstein, I 
imagine, varies less than most high-grade 
Apples, for it is a robust grower and is 
thoroughly reliable. The great difficulty, 
however, is to obtain this Apple true to 
name. There are undoubtedly many spuri- 
ous and worthless sorts at present known 
under the name of Gravenstein. The real 
variety is apparently very scarce. One of 
the best nurserymen in the fruit-tree trade 
in Hngland informed me recently that his 
firm had seven different sorts sent to them 
under the name of Gravenstein, and all 
proved unworthy of cultivation. I merely 
give this experience as an example of 
nomenclature, and the difficulty that 
amateurs haye to contend with when they 
make up their minds to purchase a variety 
like the subject of this note. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the true Gravenstein 
is one of our finest Apples, and its reputa- 
tion has been damaged by worthless kinds 
having been sent out in place of it. There 
need be no difficulty in procuring the true 
Gravenstein, as it may be found in the col- 
lections of many lovers of fine fruits. As 
auother example take Early Harvest, 
another fine fruit if one could only get it 
true. Four different sorts came to me as 
BDarly Harvest this spring. I shall soon 
discover, however, which is true.—Grorcr 
M. Taytor. 





out.—H. B. 8., Hardwick. 
Small Apples. 


note on this subject 
a RLS See 





fine quality. 


local value. 


out a fairly extended experience. 
very good 
seedlings with ordinary varieties. 


W. J. FARMER. 

Plums and Lime trees.—‘‘ Devonian’s ”’ 
latest note on the above, page 829, serves 
to illustrate editorial advice often given— 
i.e., to state in any difficulty the exact 
circumstances of the case about which 
information was required. The first note 
on the subject seemed to imply that the 
damage was done while the Plums were 
yet in bloom, which rendered it extremely 
difficult to understand how this could. be. 
The second note, on the other hand, makes 
the situation absolutely clear. The 
damage to the Plum foliage is caused by 
the excrement of the aphis that attacks 
the Limes, and unless ‘‘ Devonian ’’ moves 
his Plums or cuts back the branches of 
the Limes that overhang, he will always 
find his fruit trees so affected. I say 
always because there are very few seasons 
in which the Lime is not attacked, often 


causing a premature ripening and drop- 


ping of the foliage. It is this which 


makes the Lime an objectionable tree for 
town planting, for shortly after the insect 


I quite agree with the 
(page 236) by 
The three Apples named by 
him—Wyken Pippin, Golden Harvey, and 
Golden Pippin (winter variety)—are excel- 
lent, and I think Mr. G. M. Taylor would 
not put these inea>list of outeast Apples. 
In my own case Cox’s Orange Pippin is an 
Apple that does exceedingly well, strong 
in growth and a free bearer, and of very 
The soil is a fertile loam and 
quite worth the £130 per acre that is its 
King’s Acre Pippin, as I have 
before stated, is an Apple of great merit 
and the tree a strong, spreading grower. 
Orleans Reinette is also a vigorous tree; 
also Reinette du Canada; in fact, I am 
not troubled with poor growth except in 
the case of American Mother and a variety 
from Ireland of which I do not yet know 
the name, which is a phenomenally slow 
grower in all forms and on all stocks. I 
have noticed, however, that trees which 
often ‘*‘ hang fire’’ for a year or two some- 
times start into vigorous growth later on. 
One cannot, therefore, be dogmatic with- 
I find 
results from grafting Apple 
The 
growth is very satisfactory in such cases 
and the trees come into bearing early.—. 


HAWS AS FOOD. 
In Northern China there are whole 
orchards of an edible Haw (Crategus 
pinnatifida). These trees have all been 
grafted. They are carefully cultivated, 
and the fruit is harvested and shipped 
all over the land, very much, in fact, as 
Apples are with us. The fruit is of a 
bright red colour, fairly hard, and of an 
agreeably sour taSte. There is consider- 


able variation in the size of the fruit and ~- 


its acidity, but the best kinds are as large 
as good-sized Crab Apples, and only 
slightly acid. Haw fruits are extensively 
used in the manufacture of sweetmeats 
and preseryes, and foreigners and natives 
are equally fond of them. In the foreign 
embassies in Pekin one is served with 
cake that has preserved Haw fruit as a 
filling. Foreign missionaries supply visi- 
tors with a kind of Haw jelly, and the 
Chinese give a jar of Haw preserves as a 
New Year's present. 
rather sour, dry-fleshed variety is sliced 
and dried and kept for winter use. The 
Chinese make much use of it during the 
winter months for brewing a tea which 
they claim acts:as a blood and system 
purifier. This dried fruit can also be 
stewed, and by the addition of sugar it 
makes a good compote, tasting not unlike 
Apple preserve. Apart from its fruit,. it 
is a very handsome tree, making a dense 
head, of dark-green foliage, changing to 
gorgeous red and yellow in the fall. The 
height rarely exceeds 30 feet, and some 
varieties branch out almost at the 
ground, thus making them well suited for 
ornamental trees on lawns. The largest 
and best Haw fruit comes from the Shan- 
tung Province. It is especially in the 
neighbourhood of Taianfu that one finds 
remarkably Jarge-fruited varieties, the 
trees of which are very productive. 

The stock upon which the Chinese graft 
their large-fruited varieties is the wild 
Crategus pinnatifida, growing in many 
places in the mountains in Northern 
China, Manchuria, Northern Korea, and 
Hastern Siberia. It is mostly seen as a 
shrub. In favourable positions, 
ever, it grows into a small tree. In 
general, the wild tree or shrub is well 
furnished with long thorns, while the 
large-fruited cultivated trees are entirely 
without them. F. N. Meyer. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


BABY BLUE EYES (NEMOPHILA 
MENZIESII) IN MAY, 


Tuts, referred to lately in our pages, is 
one of the most welcome flowers that, if 
sown in early autumn, face our winters 
and grace the garden in early summer. 
It is of far less value sown in spring, 
though among the best of annual flowers 
in all conditions. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MACROPHYLLUM.—It is not 
always safe to trust to high-flowing names 
of plants. This was forcibly brought 


home to me when [I first grew a plant I 
bought as Chrysanthemum macrophyllum. 
I expected it to have handsome foliage, 
and that it would have flowers correspond- 
ing in size to the leaves. I have been dis- 
appointed. As I have it, it is a tall plant, 
growing 4 feet or 5 feet high, with good- 
sized, prettily shaped leaves, but the 
flowers are insignificant, and of a dull 
white. If I have got the true plant—and 
I think I have—I warn others against pur- 
chasing under this name. It is another 
lesson not to trust too much to names in 
buying new plants, and this native of 


Hastern Hurope had better be left out of 
the garden, 


SINGLE PInKs.—Much as I like the 
double Pinks, it must be admitted that 








Baby Blue Eyes (Nemophila Menziesit) in May. 


‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


the single ones make good garden plants. 
They bloom more freely, do not hang 
down their heads so much as the doubles, 
stand wet weather better, and altogether 
I find them more effective. Quite a num- 
ber of these single Pinks, of different 
colours, can be raised from a packet of 
seeds, and any specially nice ones can be 
propagated by cuttings or layers. It is 
hardly worth while to buy named varie- 
ties. There are all shades of colour— 
white, pink, rose, blush, deep red, crim- 
son, and almost maroon, Then some are 
exquisitely fringed, and others smooth- 
edged. A mumber are charthingly zoned 
with deeper colours, and some startling 
contrasts appear, as in the case of a pure 
white one with a deep black zone. For 


wall gardening, rock gardening, moraine 
gardening, or the flower border these 
single Pinks are splendid, and soon make 
big masses, flowering freely in June and 
July. , 
VERBASCUM CHAIXI.—T'o00 many of the 
Mulleins are only biennials, but this is, I 
think, one of the best of the perennial 
ones. I have grown it for a few years 
now, and it never disappoints, but throws 
up numerous spikes of yellow flowers to a 
good height. Itisa good dry-border plant, 
and makes a capital contrast to flowers of 
other forms and colours at this season. I 
was under the impression that it was a 
hybrid, but I am informed that it is a 
South-West Huropean species. 


RAMONDIAS IN DRY WEATHER.—I have a 
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small group of these on the cool side of a 
rockery, and thought they were quite safe 


“until the other day, when I saw, to my 


horror, that they were in distress from 
want of water. The outer leaves looked 
dead, and the inner ones were quite 
shriveled. After well soaking them, I 
am pleased to see that they are reviving ; 
but I have learnt a-lesson, and hope never 
to see my plants in the sume state again. 
In nature Ramondias live in chinks of the 
rocks in deep ravines, into which the sun 
hardly ever penetrates, and it is not to 
be wondered at that my plants wilted and 
shrivelled when subjected to a spell of 
dry weather, even though they were 
shaded from the sun on all sides. 

THe SIX-LEAVED Wooproor.—A _ friend 
once drew my attention to Asperula hexa- 
phylla, the Six-leaved Woodroof. Lt takes 
the place of Gypsophila in arrangements 
where some elegant small white flower is 
needed, and is even whiter than it, if that 
is any recommendation. ‘Then in the gar- 
den it looks well, although not showy. I 
was told that it liked shade, but it does 
not appear to mind, as I have a plant 
growing in a sunny, warm position, and 
doing splendidly. Asperula hexaphylla 
flowers abundantly, and looks as if it 
liked light, dry soil as well as that which 
is richer and not so dry. 

THE DouBLE MEapow SWEET.—Everybody 
knows the common Meadow Sweet (NS. 
Ulmaria), also Known in many places as 
the ‘‘ Queen of the Meadow,’’ although 
others apply this name to S. Filipendula, 
the Dropwort. It is better for the garden, 
as its flowers last longer. 

Pzonies.—This year, owing, probably, 
to dry weather, my Ponies have given 
me smaller flowers than usual. I am 
wuiiting this mainly to bring home to 
others the lesson that plenty of manure 
is all important if Peonies are to give of 
their best. The plants which have been 
well manured and get a dose of liquid 
manure now and then are much finer than 
those less carefully treated. 

AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





LILIUM REGALH. 
Quite the choicest hardy flowering plant 
of the moment, this is also one of the 
most generally satisfactory and reliable 
of Lilies. So much cannot be urged in 
respect of many Lilies. Far too many of 
them are precarious and not a little fas- 
tidious as to soil or other things, hence the 
really good and permanent ones deserve 
to.be widely known and generally culti- 
vated. Sooner or later that under review 
Will be universally cultivated by all Lily 
lovers. Well known to-day to the spe- 
cialists and those enthusiasts for whom 
the best of everything is quite good 
enough, it has yet a wider sphere of use- 
fulness. It is a good Lily from all stand- 
points, one so easily catered for as to 
make it indispensable for all who garden. 
One might sing its praises from the beauty 
standpoint alone—the remarkable sub- 
stance of its ivory trumpets, stained 
with gold internally and flushed without 
with red, its elegant grace, spicy 
fragrance—without exhausting all its 
Inerits. Wedded to these is fine stature— 
5 feet high when established—and that 
proportionate increase of size and number 
of flowers—the latter culminating in from 
eight to a dozen—which are but the natu- 
ral result of the garnered strength of 
years. Winally, there is proof of un- 
qualified contentment in the increased 
stem growth, the stronger ones already 
flower-crowned, telling their own tale. In 
these things there is not only satisfaction : 
there is also the clear proof of a great 
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Lily come to stay. In its free seeding, 
ready increase, and éarly reaching the 
flowering stage lies the hope of thousands’ 
desirous of having a finst-rate plant ata 
moderate price; also the greater advan- 
tages of planting it in diverse conditions 
in quantity in any one garden soil. Con- 
ditions that appear ideal—since the fore- 
going remarks are in part drawn there- 


from from a planting made a few years 


since—include a lightly shaded position— 


an aid to flower longevity generally in 


Lilies—a considerable depth of good, 
stiffish-inclined loam, to which a third of 
peat to ensure openness, with a propor- 
tion of leaf-mould and some grit was 
added, the whole forming a cool rooting 
medium of a rather generous nature. In 
very light, heath-like soil, very dry and 
poor, not half the stature above named 
has resulted, though a 
has been reached this year. 


obvious. 
reaches a yard high, 
thing of beauty for days. 


and has been a 


to come. BH. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Large-flowered Everlasting Pea.— 


In this district the Large-flowered Hver- 
lasting Pea (Lathyrus grandiflorus) is 
more plentiful than L. latifolius, and in 
numbers of gardens its showy flowers are 
strongly in evidence at the present time. 
This Pea is very effective, with its dark 
purple keel and wings and lighter-coloured 
standard shaded with deeper purple. It 
varies but little in tints, though I have 
occasionally come across some plants of a 
lighter or darker shade. In this district 
it is frequently grown against a hedge, 
over which it rambles in the freest pos- 
sible way, clinging by means of its ten- 
drils in an informal fashion, and giving a 
great quantity of flowers. These are 
generally in pairs, unlike those of L. lati- 
folius, which are in clusters. It is hardier 
than the latter, and I know places where 
it has thriven for many years, whereas in 
the same gardens L. latifolius has suc- 
cumbed. The great drawback possessed 
by L. grandiflorus for some gardens is its 
spreading tendency. It-runs rapidly at 
the roots in free soils, and is rather diffi- 
cult to restrain. With me it seldom seeds, 
but I have occasionally found a pod or 
two. Seeds are, however, obtainable, and 
can be sown in spring. Although prin- 
cipally grown against hedges in this 
neighbourhood, L. grandiflorus is quite at 
home against a wall, if, given something 
to which it can cling, or on a trellis. It 
grows from 38 feet to 6 feet high.—Dum- 
FRIES, 

A pleasing association.—I had a hand- 
ful of Saxifraga Wallacei given me last 
season, and I dibbled the cuttings in in 
fairly large patches beside some clumps 
of Heuchera sanguinea. Now that both 
are flowering freely, the effect is very 
pleasing, and the more welcome because 
both have apparently suffered little from 
the somewhat prolonged drought, and look 
fresh and well in comparison with the 
drooping condition of other flowers. I 
was quite prepared for this in the Saxi- 
fraga, but hardly in the Alum-root, the 
latter old-established plants in a fairly 
holding soil, which doubtless accounts for 
the drought-resisting powers. It is one 
of those species of hardy plants which, 
once established, will become strong and 
flower freely for many seasons without 


“Senecio pulcher.—H. B. S., Hardwick. 


good flowerng 
Both lots 
were planted in the same year, hence the 
preference as to soil and other things is 
Hven in the dry soil named it 


Given a few 
kinds of such promise, there is abundant 
scope for the hybridist, as theme will ever 
be room in British gardens for the good 
results accruing from such work for years 


; 

































lifting or division, all that is necessary to E 

secure this being a little loosening of the ROSES. 

soil about the plants and an annual mulch- NEW SEEDLING ROSES. 

ing of fairly good manure. The value of | ,, : r : 
THE following novelties were given 


Heucheras for the hardy border is en- 
hanced from the fact that, both in habit 
and colour, they are a bit different from 
anything else in their particular season, 
something to which the flower-lover is in- 
stinctively drawn, as, later in the season, 
to things like Pentstemon barbatus or 


awards by the National Rose Society July 
4th, 1918 :— 
GOLD MEDAL. 

GOLDEN OPHELIA (H.T.).—This is a seed- 
ling from the well-known Ophelia, and a 
grand variety in every way. In form it 
approximates to the parent, the creamy- 
tipped petals of rich orange-red below 
rendering it very distinct. From Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester. 

COLONEL OsSwaLp FirzGeratp (H.T.).—Is 
of velvety scarlet hue and fine fragrance. 
From Messrs. Alex. Dickson and_ Sons, 
Marks Tey 

Pax.—A hybrid musk of rich perfume. 
The flowers are pure white, semi-double, 
3 inches to 4 inches across, and produced 
in corymbs from June to October. Shown 
by the raiser, the Rey. J. H. Pemberton 
Havering-atte-Bower. 

Lamia (H.T.).—Fawn mingles with 
apricot and orange in this distinct 
variety, which is quite pretty in the bud 
stage. From Mr. W. Haslea, Leigh-on- 
Sea. 


Perennial flowers from seed.—There 
must not be any delay now in sowing the 
seeds of such perennials as require to be 
raised in that way every year. The chance 
ox getting a good display of flowers from 
them depends, ina great measure, upon the 
treatment the plants get in the early 
stages of their growth. The most com- 
mon cause of failure is the late sowing of 
the seed, and leaving the plants too long 
in the seed-beds or pans. When the latter 
is the case the plants become starved at a 
time when they should be making vigorous 
growth. In every case the seedlings should 
be transplanted as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. To get them established 
in their new quarters it is desirable to 
afford them a little shade in bright 
weather, and to give them moderate sup- 
plies of water. A few evergreen branches 
placed in the ground will be better than-no 
shading at all, but a few sticks stuck in 


CHRTIFICATH OF MERIT. 
CHAMELEON (H.T.). — A distinctly 
coloured variety of apricot and chamois. 
From Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons. 


the ground and a mat thrown over them 


will be far better. : 
The Scarlet Lychnis (L. chalcedonica).— 
In my suburban garden in the south-west 


of London, and in which the soil is of a 


stiff, clayey nature, many herbaceous 
plants die off after a time, owing to the 
soil being so cold and damp during the 
winter. This Lychnis, however, seems to 
relish these conditions, for it has stood 
undisturbed for seven years, and improves 
every season. It has now formed a fine 
bold clump, and when the massive flower 
clusters of the richest scarlet are borne 
on their yard-high stems it is one of the 
most striking features in the garden. To 
my mind, the single-flowered form is pre- 
ferable to the double one. The white 
variety I do not care for, as the colour of 
the flowers is not sufficiently decided. 
Both this and the type, I find, come true 
from seed.—W. 'T. 

Portulacas.—In a hot season no annual 
is more precious in its way than the 
Portulaca. Thoroughly well-drained and 
dry soil in a position fully exposed to the 
sun is what is required. Success cannot 
be achieved in any other way. Last year 
we saw two beds of Portulacas, and the 
brilliant mass of varied coloured flowers 
on the dense growth made a splendid pic- 
ture. The seed should be sown in early 
spring in gentle heat and the seedlings 
planted out in May. The varieties one sees 
in gardens have for the most part sprung 
from P. grandiflora, a Brazilian annua] 
introduced about 1827. 

Campanula barbata.—This has done 
well with me this year in the porous soil 
of a sunny slope. Though it is said to 
attain the height of 1 foot, the above 
playts are not more than 6 inches to 8 
inches high. The spikes are stiff and 
erect, hung with a large number of bells, 
closely set, and the hairiness of stems and 
foliage gives the plant a distinct appear- 
ance. A wet winter would probably be 
trying to C. barbata unless the drainage 
were good and the base of the plants sur- 
rounded by coarse chips.—A. T. J. 

Aubrietia cuttings.—I find that cuttings 
from some plants root quite eaisily, while 
othens all die off. I have had a notable 
austance of this kind this year.—W. 
SOMERVILLE. 








Mrs. C. V. Hawortu (H.T.).—A semi-. 
double variety of salmon and saffron- 
yellow colouring. Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons. 

Mrs. WALKER (H.T.).—A Rose of 
crimson-scarlet colour; very bright 
effective. From Messrs. Frank Cant 
Co. 

INDEPENDENCE. Day (H.T.).—A Rose 
which, with its blending of amber, 
orange, and gold, should prove singularly 
effective. From Bees, Limited, Liver- 
pool. 5 

EpitH Cavern (H.T.)—The colour is 
ivory-white, the variety recommended for 
garden and exhibition. Shown by Ghap- 
lin Brothers, Waltham Cross. 

Lavy Beratty.—The flowers are white 
and pink, yellow at the base of the petals 
and in bud. The flowers are sweetly 
scented, and they have a good stiff stem. 
Krom Messrs. Chaplin Bros. ‘ 

PREMIER.—A hybrid of Rosa Iucens, re- 
commended as a pillar Rose. If a8-—a 
cluster sort, white, and semi-double. 
From Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt. 

Dr. JosepH Drew (H.T.).—A sweetly 
scented, free-flowering variety. Like to 
Mme. M. Soupert in growth, and of 
apricot and yellow in the bud, it is of 
pinky hue when expanded, and very effec- 
tive. It was raised by Mz... Courtney 
Page, and shown by Mr: Easlea. 

Mrs. H. D. GRreene.—This is’a Charm- 
ing variety in the bud stage. Later if is 
orange-fawn, changing to pink with age. 
From Mr. W. Haslea, Leigh-on-Sea. 


rich 
and 
and 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose Dorothy Perkins overdone.—I agree 
with a correspondent who remarked in a 
recent issue of GARDENING that Dorothy 
Perkins and similar Roses are being-over- 
done. Their growth is so rampant that, 
unless thinning is severely done, the speci- 
mens soon degenerate into an untidy and 
shapeless tangle, which is the despair of 
even the lover of informal growth or of 
semi-wild effects. Then, too, should there 
come a ‘wet day or two just after the 
plants are in full bloom the close heads 
retain the moisture and rot in a very short 
time. Where time is not available to pick 
off these rotten blooms nothing looks so 
depressing as a bower, trellis, or weeping 
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specimen of Dorothy. One lady whom I' 
know, and who planted this Rose by the 
score some years ago, has long since had 
them grubbed out. Rightly, I think, for 
their places have been filled with Climbing 
Caroline Testout, Captain Hayward, Cap- 
tain Christy, England’s Glory, and other 
good varieties, which give a display twice, 
at least, during the Rose season. Hia- 
watha, although also obtrusive, is less 
liable to be affected by the weather, its 
single blooms lasting better than those of 
Dorothy. Lady Gay, too, is overrated, 
and the White Dorothy, as well as Little 
Pet, ought, I think, to be planted very 
sparingly. Gardenia and Jersey Beauty, 
too, are over-planted in many places; in- 
deed, I have an idea that the Wichuraiana 
blood needs toning down-before the full 
value of that undoubtedly fine family can 
be utilised to the best advantage in the 
garden.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


VEGETABLES. 


: THH LEEK. , 

A Goop many years ago I exhibited, at a 
provincial show, in a collection of vege- 
tables,, a dozen of the orthodox Leeks. 
An old gentleman who was looking round, 
on learning that I was the grower, asked 
me how it was possible to obtain Leeks of 
such dimensions. It was fully explained 
to him how the plants had been treated 
from the time the seeds were sown until 
they found a place in the exhibition tent. 
Having given full particulars as to the 
cultivation of the exhibition Leek, I 
paused for comments. These came, in the 
form of a single phrase. My interlocutor 
_ looked at me with what I now perceive 
must have been’ a’ pitying look. ‘‘ And 
all that,’ he said, ‘for a Leek.’?. I wish 
I eould convey the emphasis which he laid 
upon the word ‘“ Leek.’? From that day 
I date the modification of my original 
ideas as to the mammoth Leek. 

From time to time very much the same 
practice is advised in GARDENING, and, 
while all that may be necessary for the 
production of the show-bench Leek, most 
of us will, I daresay, freely admit that, 
except for that one purpose, the work is 
labour in vain. It is obvious. that, for 
general purposes, the minutize of cultiva- 
tion could not be followed when Leeks are 
grown by the thousand, nor, indeed, would 
space or time admit of the trench system 
of Leek growing. Quite good stalks can 
be obtained with infinitely less trouble, 
stems, too, which are much more valued 
in the kitchen than those of a larger size. 
Sow the seeds out of doors in February— 
at the same time, at any rate, when seed- 
beds of Onions are sown—and in soil 
which has been trenched or deeply dug, 


~. and into which a good allowance of 


mImanure has been worked. These, if not 
too thickly sown, will make useful plants, 
which may be transferred to their final 
places in May. Such a place may be the 
. quarter occupied in the previous season 
by Celery. This, by reason of the pre- 
ceding crop, will be in excellent heart, 
and the reserve of unexhausted manure is 
most suitable for Leeks. After breaking 
down and levelling the soil, drills 4 inches 
deep may be cut with the edge of the hoe 
—14 inches apart—and into these the seed- 
lings are dibbled. I use an iron crowbar 
for this purpose, making the holes about 
12 inches deep. Into these is dropped a 
‘Leek, no soil being put to the roots save 
that which falls into the hole in the pro- 
cess of planting. Some make a practice of 
eutting the roots and _ the tips of the 
leaves previous to planting ; others, of 
whom I am one, leave the plants as they 
are drawn from the seed-bed, It does not 
appear to make any material difference 


whichever course is pursued. As growth 
advances the soil drawn out is returned, 
and in November, or earlier, Leeks with 
a blanch of from 12 inches to 14 inches, 
and about 2 inches in diameter, may be 
had. Such, I submit, are better in every 
way than the Leeks with which we are 
familiar upon the show-bench. The 
latter does not necessarily indicate supe- 
rior horticultural skill. Its production is 
solely the result of early sowing, arti- 
ficial heat in the earlier stages, and a 
lavish use of manure and of stimulants. 

W. McGurroa. 

Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Asparagus-beds in summer.—What is 
the correct treatment of Asparagus-beds ? 
Should the top-dressing of manure be put 
on in the autumn or in the spring? If 
the former, should it be raked off in the 
spring? Should water be given, or salt? 
The soil is a stiff clay —AspPARaAGus. 

[Many people manure their Asparagus- 
beds in autumn or winter, when frequently 
in heavy soils, as in your case, such does 
more harm than good, ignoring altogether 
the more rational way of feeding during 
the growing season. Administered at that 
period the roots get the benefit of either 
farmyard liquid, an excellent stimulant 
for Asparagus, or an approved fertiliser 
applied on the surface and washed home 
just when they are able to assimilate it. 
The effect is soon seen in improved growth. 
Iish-manure is a capital dressing for this 
crop, so also is nitrate of soda, but care is 
needed in the application of the latter, 
little and often being best. It is safest in 
light, shallow soils, being liable to cause 
harm on strong, retentive soils, unless 
used in strict moderation, although not 
absolutely necessary for the production of 
fine Asparagus. Salt is a good labour 
economiser, as strewn in moderation on 
light soil beds it destroys weeds and saves 
hand weeding. Summer mulching is too 
little regarded, nothing being more suit- 
able where artificial stimulants are applied 
than spent Mushroom-manure. ] 

Treatment of soil.—Herewith I am for- 
warding specimens of the soil and subsoil 
of our garden. We are new tenants, and 

uite ignorant of gardening matters, and 
should, therefore, esteem it a favour if 
you would kindly tell us (a) the nature 
of the soil, so that we can read up about 
it; (6) what extras, other than green 
manure, should be used; also, if your 
space will allow, (c) whether it is possible 
to obtain very early seedlings by sowing 
the seeds. (date and kinds not specified) 
in a trench 18 inches deep and 18 inches 
wide, in which 6 inches of manure and 
3 inches of soil have been placed, the 





‘trench being covered with sheets of 


closely fitting glass.—M. Norra. 

[(a) We have examined the samples of 
soil you send and find that that from the 
surface is very poor and in need not only 
of manure, but additions, such as sidings 
from roadsides, the parings from the sides 
of walks and drives, ditch cleanings, or 
anything of a like nature that will impart 
not only fertility, but render such a soil 
more holding and capable of growing such 
vegetables as you may desire to cultivate. 
The.sub-soil is in a still worse condition, 
and requires, in addition to green manure, 
a good dressing of such materials as old 
leaf-soil, road sidings, and if you have an 
accumulation of it this will afford a grand 
opportunity of disposing of garden rubbish 
of all descriptions. Anything in the shape 
of vegetable matter, road and path sweep- 
ings, ete., could also with advantage be 
mixed or dug into the sub-soil, which, if 
too hard to be moved either with spade or 
fork, should be loosened with a pick. The 


soil should be broken up or dug at least. 


two spits in depth. (6) The answer to this 


query is contained in the foregoing. (c) 
We do not quite gather what seeds you are 
desirous of sowing or seedlings you wish to 
obtain. As these two points are so obscure 
we should be glad if you would write us 
again and state explicitly what you are 
anxious to grow, when we will gladly help 
you further. ] 

Tomatoes scalded.—Can you tell me 
what is the cause of the Tomato I am 
sending not colouring all over? I have 
a good many similar. They are grown in 
large pots. I potted them in good soil and 
well-rotted manure, and have not let them 
go dry. Have I overwatered them? I 
should like to know the cause and remedy. 
—J, HE. Hawkins. 

[Your Tomatoes are what is known as 
scalded, which is caused when the fruits 
are in the morning damp with moisture, 
because the house has been shut up close, 
and the sun scalds them before they are 
dry. Scalding, too, may to a great extent 
be caused by cutting away the foliage, 
which one often sees. Rich food is often 
given in excess, and without foliage to 
absorb such food ‘it is forced .into the 
fruits, causing bad flavour, spot, and 
scalding. We do not denude other plants 
of their leaves in the same way that one 
often sees the Tomato treated, and it is 
impossible to prevent the fruits scalding 
when this severe cutting takes place. The 
smooth varieties scald much sooner than 
the corrugated kinds, the skin being pro- 
bably more sensitive. ] 

Growing Sunroots.—I am growing some 
Sunroots which I had givenme. They are 
now some 3 feet to 4 feet in height. I cut 
some of the green shoots off, and left in 
some cases only one, two, or at most 
three, stalks to grow the full height. Did 
I do right in lessening the number? Some 
are throwing off side stalks, and these are 
a foot or more in length. Is it advisable 
to cut them down, and will, if this be 
done, the extra support go to the roots to 
ee bigger and more tubers for eating ?— 


[There was no necessity to reduce the 
number of growths in the Sunroots. You 
may, therefore, allow all growths to re- 
main, for the greater the number there are 
of these the heavier will, or should be, the 
crop. | 

Mulching and feeding Peas.—I have 
noticed, particularly this year on newly 
broken-up land, that Peas did well for a 
time, seemed to flag after blooming, and 
about the time when the pods should be 
filling. This is owing to little moisture 
being in the ground and the latter very 
little worked. There is only one remedy, 
and it is to mulch and feed. Peas, when 
the roots fail to find sustenance, turn 
yellow and fade off, and unless they are 
fed the crops must inevitably be poor. A 
small quantity of horse-droppings, if pro- 
curable, will produce liquid manure that 
will aid Peas in swelling up; old manure 
spread about the roots will conserve mois- 
ture, so also will Grass clippings or leaf- 
mould, if to be had. Watering in dry 
weather should be undertaken, following 
this with a good soaking of liquid manure. 
—WO0OoDBASTWICK. 

Herb collecting in Sussex.—I think Miss 
L. Gardiner (Qn GARDENING, June 22nd, 
1918), could obtain the information she 
wishes from the President of the Woman’s 
Institute, Littl Ote Hall, Wivelsfield, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex, or from the Pre- 
sident of the Woman’s Institute, Bal- 
combe, Sussex. I believe the matter has 
been taken up at both these places, espe- 
cially at Wivelsfield. KFoxgloves grow in 
profusion in that part.—A. EK. Bevan. 

Sprouting Broccoli.i—Of all the winter 
Greens, I do not know of any that pays 
the owner of a small garden better than 
Sprouting’ Broccoli. Purple Sprouting 
has long been a favourite. Wherever 
room can be found plants should be got in 
now, on well-manured ground, if possible ; 
failing this, they should be helped witl 
stimulants from time to time.—W. F. D. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


ee 


OPEN-AIR GARDENING. 


In pBLoom, JuLY 16TH.—Ceanothus (in 
variety), Calycanthus floridus, Deutzias 
(in variety), Clerodendron trichotomum, 
Bush and Olimbing Honeysuckles, Ber- 
beris (in variety), Lavatera Olbia, Phila- 
delphus (in variety), Indigofera Gerard- 
iana, Potentilla fruticosa, Carpenteria 
californica, Styrax japonicum, Hedy- 
sarum multijugum,  Escallonias (in 
variety), Viburnum Henryi, Oolutea 
arborescens, Hardy Fuchsias (in variety), 
Teucrium fruticans, Spartium junceum, 
Alexandrian Laurel, Oassinia fulvida, 
Spirwas (shrubby) (in variety), Catalpa 
bignonioides, Hydrangeas, Nandina do- 
mestica, Grevillea sulphurea, Abelia 
rupestris, Olearias (in variety), Daphnes, 
Actinidia arguta, Roses (many species and 
varieties), Hypericums (in variety), Coto- 
neasters, Jasminum officinale, Olematis 
(in variety), Amorpha fruticosa, Men- 
eiesias, Fabiana imbricata, Cistus (in 
variety), shrubby Veronicas (in variety), 
Romneya Coulteri, Hremurus Bungei, 
Ostrowskia magnifica, Tritomas (in 
variety), Galtonia candicans, Liliums (in 
variety), Gladioli (in variety), Eryn- 
giums, Alstremerias, Galegas,  Del- 
phiniums (in variety), Lobelia cardinalis, 
Incarvillea Delavayi, Acanthus Oandela- 
brum, Mertensia echioides, Hemerocallis 


(in variety), Lysimachias, Epilobium 
pedunculare, Ranunculus Lingua, Mimu- 
lus (in variety),  Libertia formosa, 


Myosotis palustris, Omphalodes cappa- 
docica, Nympheas (in variety), Antheri- 
cums, Potentillas (in variety), Dryas octo- 
petala, Gentiana asclepiadea, Platystemon 
californicum, Parochetus communis, 
dwarf Veronicas (in variety), Lithosper- 
mum prostratum Heavenly Blue, Scabiosa 
Parnassia, Sagina glabra, Santolinas 


(in variety), Onosmas, Saponarias, Hardy: 


Primulas, Linarias, Owzalis, Sawifraga 
longifolia, Ramondias, Statice (in 
variety), Lychnis (in variety), Helianthe- 
mums (in many colours), Pentstemon 
heterophyllus, Phacelia  campanularia, 
Tonopsidium acaule, Francoa sonchifolia, 
Arenarias, Heucheras (in variety). 


THE WEEK’s WorK.—The pricking out 
of Wallflowers has been delayed owing to 
the diry state of the ground. Now there 
has been a welcome rain, and the work 
must no longer be delayed. Soil which has 
not been recently manured is best for 
Wallflowers, as growth is then more 
bushy and sturdy. In transplanting from 
the seed-beds, pinch off the tap root, as 
this induces the plants to make numerous 
fibrous roots near the surface, and the 
plants can then be lifted in autumn with 
good balls of soil. Prick out in lines 
1 foot apart, allowing a distance of 9 
inches between the plants. Until the 
plants become established, they must not 
be allowed to suffer from want of water. 

Rose GarpDEN.—If the strongest 
growths are now pruned to about the same 
length as the normal shoots, the upper- 
most buds will then break and produce a 
good supply of late Roses. Climbing 
Roses on poles, pergolas, etc., will be 
much benefited by the removal of the old 


flowering wood as soon as blooming is 
over. The Mock Oranges have flowered 


very profusely. A general thinning of the 
older growths should follow the fading of 
the flowers. Diervillas are also flowering 
profusely, and the earliest varieties are 
passing out of bloom. These, too, if time 
permits, should be pruned at this stage. 
The pruning consists in cutting out the 
long growths which have bloomed, to allow 
space for a new erop of shoots, which, in 
turn, will flower another year. 


F. W. GALLop. 
“Lilford Hall Gardens, Oundle, Northants. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Peach trees.—Karly varieties of both 
Peaches and Nectarines should, if stoning 
is complete, be thinned, leaving, as a 
matter of course, fruits situated where 
they will receive a maximum of sunlight, 
and be able to ripen without becoming 
marked by coming into contact with nails, 
wires, etc. One fruit to each square foot 
in the ‘case of Peaches and one to every 
9 inches square covered by the trees in the 
case of Nectarines is the proper number to 
leave on trees in a healthy condition. 
This number may be exceeded in the case 
of young trees which may be making very 
strong wood, as it helps to right matters, 
otherwise the above-named rule should be 
adhered to. Once the stones are fully 
formed, feeding and watering must then 
have every attention, and the alley should 
be mulched with some rich manure forth- 
with, the nutritive properties of which 
will be washed down to the roots when 
water has to be applied or rain falls. 
Failing the latter, water must be afforded 
unstintedly, and the foliage kept clean by 
washing it frequently with clean water. 


Strawberry layering.—The number of 
young plants required for the making of 
new beds should be ascertained, and then 
get the runners layered at ‘the same time 
as those needed for pot work are being 
propagated. Some have an idea that a 
good crop of fruit cannot be had from 
these young plants, but that is an erro- 
neous impression. If layering is doffe 
early, the resulting plants are healthy 
and vigorous, and planting performed as 
soon as they are well rooted, very good 
crops can be secured the following 
season. Where practicable, stand the 
pots close together, and as near to the 
mother plants as possible, both to facili- 
tate watering and so that the foliage may 
afford the runners a certain amount of 
shade. If more than the requisite num- 
ber is layered, it will-allow of the weakest 
being weeded out when planting time 
arrives. In some cases a saving in time 
and labour can be effected by layering 
the plants intended for forcing direct into 
the pots in which they will be grown. The 
pots should be well drained and filled with 
a compost consisting of good, strong} 
holding loam, some well-rotted manure or 
old Mushroom dung, a fair quantity of 
lime rubbish pounded to a fine condition, 
and some bone meal. Sprinkle a little 
soot over the crocks to act as a deterrent 
to worms. Make the soil quite firm with 
a potting stick, and place a peg in each 
pot in readiness for pegging down the 
runners. The potis for this purpose should 
be washed beforehand and dried in the 


sun, 


Main-crop and late Broccoli.—The 
planting of these in rows standing 24 feet 
apart, with a distance of 2 feet between 
the plants, should be carried out prefer- 
ably in dull or showery weather; but if 
present climatic conditions continue, dip 
the roots in ‘‘ puddle”? made of clay, loam, 
and a little cow dung and soot, with 
enough water added to allow of the whole 
becoming of the consistency of thick 
paint. In addition to puddling the roots, 
well water after planting until the plants 
commence to make new roots and growth. 
If the soil is loose and sandy, thoroughly 
firm by treading it from end to end, and 
then in the opposite direction. Even 
heavy soil should be consolidated some- 
what before planting. . If there should not 
be enough ground vacant, late Broccoli 
can be planted to succeed Strawberries, 
the only preparation required being to 
chop out the old plants, hoe up weeds, 
then gather the rubbish together, burn 
at, and spread the ashes afterwards. The 
holes for the plants may hayé to be made 
with a crowbar, but however this may be, 
Broccolis set out in this way always suc- 
ceed well, as they make dwarfer sturdy 
growth, while the firm, woody stems re- 
sist the effects of frost much better than 
those planted in loose, highly manured 
Broad: ; 











Kales, etc.—The different varieties, or 
such as find favour, should be planted 
under, similar conditions, and at the same 
distances apart. A good breadth of 
Sprouting Broccoli should also be in- 
cluded.. Main-crop Savoys may also be. 
got out at the same time, allowing a dis- 
tance of 2 feet each way for all varieties 
of the Drumhead type. Continue the 
planting of Coleworts as ground becomes 
vacant. Red Cabbages for pickling should 
be kept growing by supplying the roots 
with water, and affording liquid manure - 
occasionally. Cauliflowers will also need 
the same amount of attention, particularly 
the summer varieties, otherwise they will 
“button”? and become useless. 

Scarlet Runners.—The staking of the 
latest-sown should be done, and plentiful 
supplies of water in dry weather afforded. 
Karler-raised crops, which are now in 
many instances making very rapid growth, 
should also be kept moist at the roots, so 
that no check shall occur. Plants grown 
under ordinary conditions should be | 
afforded a mulch of manure on either side’ 
of the rows. 

French Beans.—Make another sowing 
on a warm border of Canadian Wonder in 
rowis standing 2 feet apart. AAs 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries.—The crop for the year 
being over, and runners obtained sufficient 
for all needs, it is advisable to cut away 
all superfluous runners, clearing them 
and the roughest of the mulching off the 
plots on which the plants are intended to 
remain for another year’s fruiting, for 
nothing looks worse than a weedy and 
untidy Strawberry-bed after the nets have 
been taken off. Moreover, it is not giving 
the plants a fair chance to allow the crop 
of runners to remain on them any longer. 
Those who wish to have good crops of the 
finest and earliest fruits next year will 
have a sufficient quantity of plants ready 
to put out on wall borders, where the soil 
has been well dug, manured, and prepared 
for their reception. Personally, I like to 
plant on ground which has been bastard- 
trenched during the previous winter, and 
from which a light crop, such as early 
Potatoes, has been taken. Ass the planits 
on these borders are only expected to give 
one crop, they may be put out thickly, 
and for the majority of close-growing 
varieties 15 inches apart are quite suffi- — 
cient. Royal Sovereign and others of its 
habit should be allowed 18 inches, as the 
extra distance will be required for air, 
should the season of ripening be a wet 
one. In planting, take care that the 
ground is firm, either from being well 
trodden or from having been allowed to 
settle naturally. Showery weather is the 
best time for planting on soil which will - 
admit of the necessary treading without 
becoming pasty, but one cannot always 
wait for weather, and some soils are best 
left alone when wet. Water well in after 
planting, and see that there is no neglect ~ 
of this while the weather remains dry, or 
until the plants become established. The — 
main beds or plots should also be planted — 
as soon as the plants are sufficiently 
rooted. These being intended to last for. 
two or three seasons will be planted more © 
thinly than on the borders, the strong 
growers being given 23 feet between the 
rows and 2 feet from plant to plant, and 
the weaker ones 6 inches less each way. 


These are good average nces, but 
must not be looked on as arbitrary for 
every. garden, as the character of the 


growth varies with the soil, and must be — 
allowed for to suit individual cases. 
Raspberries have been a very good 
crop. As soon as the fruit is gather 
all the old canes wall be cut away, at the 
same time reducing the young canes to 
six or eight, according to the space avyail- 
able. This will allow more light and air 
‘to reach the shoots that will furnish next 


season’s crop, and these can be reduced _ 


to the required number next spring. 
“Aran iba varieties should have the 
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canes secured to wires or whatever sup- 
port is employed, and all suckers removed 
as soon as they appear above the ground. 
On no account must this latter operation 
be neglected, or the suckers will soon in- 
jure the fruiting canes. 

Figs have made rapid growth, and the 
new shoots have been secured to the wall, 
exposing the fruits to the sunshine as 
much as possible. Any shoots not re- 


. quired for the extension of the trees are 


stopped, and all superfluous growths re- 
moved. Trees growing in restricted bor- 
ders are carrying heavy crops of fruit, and 
require copious watering. 

_ Winter Greens.—If from want of room 
or from any other cause, the planting of 
the various kinds of Broccoli, Savoys, and 
Kales has been delayed, no time should 
be lost in getting them out into their per- 
manent quartens, giving every assistance 
by watering and mulching to induce them 
to grow away freely. Savoys are often 
most useful when planted late; indeed, 
the earlier ones are of little use, as they 


‘ are generally preferred during mid-winter 


and early spring, when unquestionably the 
flavour is much better; but, unlike the 
earlier plantings, the ground should be 
well manured and deeply dug, and the 
surface soil kept constantly stirred with the 
hoe. Vacant plots of ground, such as 
those which have been occupied with early 
cauliflowers, should be cleared of the old 
leaves and stems and the roots taken 
away and burned. The ground should re- 
ceive a good dressing of manure, and be 
bastard trenched. Apply a good coating 
of burnt refuse, soot, and fresh lime to 
the surface. This will be a suitable place 
for sowing Winter Spinach and_ Tripoli 
Onions next month. Winter Spinach is 
often a very precarious crop in many 
parts of the country, and to ensure suc- 
cess several sowings should be made at 
various times onwards till October, and 
in different parts of the garden, as it is a 
vegetable much in request. 

Cauliflower plants that are expected to 
turn in next month should receive liberal 
waterings, using manure-water when pos- 
sible. If allowed to become too dry at 
the root, premature bolting is almost sure 
to take place. There are few crops that 
require more liberal treatment than sum- 
mer Cauliflowers ; therefore, every atten- 
tion should be given them, so that they 
may grow from start to finish without a 
check, especially those planted recently, 
and intended for use during August and 
September. If white fly should make its 
appearance, apply a liberal dusting of 
soot while the dew is on the leaves early 


_in the morning. A plantation of Autumn 


Giant may still be made for late autumn 
use; these plants should receive a plenti- 
ful supply of water to settle the soil 
amongst the roots as soon as planted. 
Coleworts.—Continue to plant these for 
use during autumn. If the ground is dry 
the drills should be well saturated pre- 
vious to planting. Allow 15 inches _be- 
tween the rows and 1 foot from plant to 
plant. As soon as they have commenced 
to root, the ground should be broken up 
between the rows with a draw hoe or the 
point of a digging fork. Rosette is the 
best variety for autumn use, but to stand 


the winter Hardy Green or Drumhead is | 


the most reliable variety. 

_Turnips.—A sowing for furnishing a 
winter supply should be made without 
delay. Ground recently occupied by early 
Peas will be suitable. It will only re- 
quire breaking up 2 inches or 3 inches 
deep with a digging fork, afterwards 
raking as finely as possible with a wooden 
rake. Sow the seed in drills drawn at 15 
inches apart. When the seedlings are 
well above the ground they should. be 
thinned to 9 inches apart, and frequent 
dressings of soot and wood-ashes applied. 
The Turnip is a moisture-loving plant, 
and in dry weather copious applications of 
water are needed 
growth. A sowing of Turnips may 
.made weekly for the next three weeks, 
the last to furnish roots for remainjng in 


to encourage a quick. 


the ground throughout the winter. Red 
Globe, Manchester Green-top, and Golden 
Ball are reliable varieties. F, W. G. 





SCOTLAND. | 


Netting fruit.—It is always advisable, 
so far as possible, to take time by the 
forelock in getting fruit-nets into posi- 
tion, Delays are dangerous, and I have 
noticed that, when early nettimg is prac- 
tised, birds never frequent any given 
break, whereas when they are allowed to 
sample the earlier ripened fruits, it takes 
close netting to keep them out after- 
wards. At the present time, foresight in 
having each net distinctly labelled as to 
its exact place has been amply repaid. 





One net bundled up is very much lke’ 


another, and strange hands cannot iden- 
tify them, but when each net is carefully 
labelled, no confusion, with its resulting 
waste of time, ensues. Crops are now on 
the point of ripening, so, in good weather, 
let there be no delay in protecting them. 

Chrysanthemums.—Growth, in the case 
of Chrysanthemums for winter flowering, 
is now rapid. Bush plants, no doubt, wall 
be finding (and rightly so) more favour 
during the present season than _ those 
which. carry large blooms. The final 
pinching in the case of the majority o 
plants will very likely have been done be- 
fore now, but where late-flowering plants 
are in request, another pinching may yet 
be given, but in no case after the middle 
of the month. Healthy and robust plants 
have now filled the pots with roots, and 
these will assimilate a good’ deal of moiis- 
ture. It is quite impossible to give the 
usual attention, customary in former 
days, to Chrysanthemums, but the plants 
ought to be examined once a day, prefer- 
ably in the early morning. When water- 
ing is left till the afternoon, a plant may 
be flagging before watering time arrives, 
and nothing is worse for Chrysanthe- 
mums. At the close of very sunny days a 
syringing, or even a sprinkling overhead 
through a coarse-rosed can, will be found 
beneficial. Do not rely in showery 
weather upon the rainfall supplying suffi- 
cient moisture. The overlapping foliage 
acts ais a waitershed, and even after a 
rainy day the plants, on inspection, may 
be found to need watering. Examine the 
tips of the shoots from time to time for 
incipient attacks of greenfly, and when 
signs of these are present, dust them with 
Tobacco powder. 

Tufted Pansies.—A feature of a long 
border occupied by Roses is an under- 
crowth of Tufted Pansies. The border is 
deep and cool, and suits both its occu- 
pants. Large masses of such Tufted 
Pansies as Maggie Mott, Bullion, Coun- 
tess of Hopetoun, and a variety of 
cornuta, known as Thuringia, are at pre- 
sent at the height of their beauty, and 
very attractive. A similar border oppo- 
site contains a selection of the Violettas— 
free-flowering, miniature, sweetly scented 
forms of the Tufted Pansy. These and 
the variety Thuringia, it appears to me, 
are much finer when two or three seasons 
have elapsed from the time of planting. 
The display during their second season 1s 
especially free; but after the third season 
deterioration sets in, and replanting be- 
comes necessary. By the way,, some 
Tufted Pansies, especially that good 
yellow, Primrose Dame, come true from 
seed, although, in a general way, it is 
better and usually more convenient to 
work up the required number from cut- 
tings. Maggie Mott, one of the very 
finest Tufted Pansies in cultivation, is at 
times inclined to straggle. If cut back 
to half their length, the shoots will break 
freely, and produce plenty of bloom quite 
late in the season. The flowers, how- 
ever, are not so large as those earlier in 
the season. 

Shallots.—In the course of the week, 
ripening tops having indicated maturity, 
the Shallots have been pulled up and laid 
out thinly todry. An old piece of gardening 
lore, common in this district, is to the 


effect that Shallots ought to be planted 
on the shortest day and harvested on the 
longest. No doubt, in common with other 
local sayings, this has been based on the 
prevailing conditions, and may not be ap- 
plicable everywhere. At any rate, it suc- 
ceeds in this meighbourhood. Should 
there be any doubts as to the abundance 
of the supply, after a week’s ripening a - 
planting of the more mature cloves may 
be made. These will give a very useful 
supply in early winter, but the second 
crop must, for obvious reasons, be used 
before that harvested now. 

Fruit-thinning.—As has been previously 
indicated, the crop of plums is extremely 
heavy, and whenever an odd _ half-hour 
can be spared attention is being given to 
thinning. The weight of the crop may be 
gauged when it is said that in the case of 
trees (wall) of Washington three-fourths 
of the set must be removed, and, even so, 
there will be a heavy crop left to ripen. 
To casual onlookers the thinning (to such 
an extent) appears to be wasteful; in 
reality, it is the truest form of economy. 
In the case of Peaches, also, a good deal 
of thinning has been done. The fruits 
are now passing through the stoning 
process, and after this is finished a final 
thinning will be given, should it appear to 
be necessary. 

Fruit-picking.—A beginning has been 
made with the season’s fruit-picking in 
the way of Gooseberries intended for 
bottling. | These have been allowed to 
attain a slightly larger size than usual— 
they are equally as good for the purpose, 
and more easily picked. The varieties 
which were planted with a view to bottling 
are Whinham’s Industry, Ironmonger, and 
Warrington—a very useful trio, not only 
for bottling, but for general purposes. 

Melons and Cucumbers.—Timely atten- 
tion in respect to stopping, training, and, 
in the case of late-planted Melons, of fer- 
tilising, ought not to be neglected. Plants 
in frames should be shut up early in the 
afternoon to make the most of the sun- 
heat. Linings to hotbeds must be given 
to keep the heat in Melon-pits at a steady 
level. A fluctuating thermometer is re- 
sponsible for many failures in Melon cul- 
ture. 

Early-flowering shrubs.—If it is at all 
possible, a look round the early-flowering 


shrubs is well repaid, Seed-pods of 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and Moutan 
Peonies are better removed; but, of 


course, this can only be done in the case 
of plants of moderate size and height. In 
the case of Ialacs and other summer- 
leafing shrubs, now is the time to do any 
thinning, for it is always better to under- 
take this work as soon as the flowers have 
faded. Box-edgings, too, may be trimmed 
in where there is time for such work. 
W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JuLY 16TH, 1918. 


THERE was a goodly display at the fort- 
nightly meeting on the above date, when 
the annual exhibition of the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society (Southern 
Section) was held in conjunction there- 
with. ‘An outstanding feature was the 
magnificent collection of vegetables shown 
by Messrs. Barr and Sons, and for which a 
Gold Medal was awarded. Very fine, too, 
were the Roses, those coming from New- 
townards alone in their remarkable tints. 
New seedling Roses were also exhibited 
under the auspices of the National Rose 
Society. None, however, were considered 
to be of gold medal standard. No award 
was made in. respect of the Cory Cup 
offered for a new climbing Rose. . Hardy 
plants were not numerously shown. 
Several collections of Orchids were on 
view, and a collection of stove plants, now 
rarely seen. Three hardy plants and one 
Orchid gained Awards of Merit. 
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HARDY PLANTS, 


A rather pretty novelty—a little too sug- 
gestive of greenhouse cultivation for a 
hardy plant we thought—was Campanula 
Hnchantress, a hybrid of C. Norman Grove 
and ©. Waldsteiniana, the bushy-habited 
plant of 6 inches or so high smothered with 
pale blue’ starry flowers in form not un- 
like those of the last-named species. It 
gained an Award of Merit, Messrs. T. B. 
Grove and Son, Sutton Coldfield, exhibit- 
ing it. A like honour was conferred on 
Gaultheria tricophylla, which, if not a 
novelty, is rarely seen in good condition 
at an exhibition. It was shown in fruit, 
the Pea-large fruits of peacock+blue being 
very striking. Mr. Reuthe was the ex- 
hibitor. The other plant that received an 
award was Yucca Hllacombei, a hybrid 
probably of Y. gloriosa and Y. recurvifolia. 
It is not a novelty, but a rare garden plant 
of high merit, the great pyramid of 
creamy-coloured flowers telling of its fine 
effect. Messrs. Paul and Son, Cheshunt, 
were the exhibitors. Mr. G. W. Miller, 
Olarkson Nurseries, Wisbech, contributed 
rather extensively to this section, including 
such things as Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
Astilbes, and other things. His finer 
things, . however, were Astilbe Ceres, 
Scabiosa caucasica in splendid condition, 
Lilium excelsum (testaceum), and IL. 
chalcedonicum jpunctatum superbum, of 
striking scarlet colour. 


ROSES. 


The best of these, a select few of high 
merit, came from Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
and Sons, Newtownards. Nothing: in the 
group attracted like the great 4 feet high 
and wide stand of the brilliant “ K. of Fee 
a variety which makes Red Letter Day 
dull by comparison, while head and 
shoulders above it in splendour and pic- 
ture-making effects. Sunstar is of in- 
describable charm in peach, salmon, and 
apricot, its recurving outer petals adding 
an artistic touch to excellent form. Mrs. 
H. Stevens (lovely white), Chrissie 
McKellar (shades of apricot), Blizabeth 
Cullen (fragrant crimson), and Mrs. 
Wemyss Quin (golden) were among others. 
In a group from Messrs. G. and W. lat 
surch, Peterborough, Mrs. Foley Hobbs 
was the best, there being some grand 
flowers. Sunburst and Candeur Lyon- 
naise were also good. Messrs. Wm. Paul 
and Son, Waltham Cross, showed the 
hybrid Rose Mermaid (R. bracteata x an 
H.T. variety) splendidly. A climber of ex- 
ceptional vigour, flowers 5 inches and more 
across, fragrant, of softest canary colour, 
emphasised by a generous cluster of golden 
anthers, the two stands of it constituted a 
fine feature. Marcella, British Queen, 
Ophelia, and Candeur Lyonnaise were 
others of note. Mr. Elisha Hicks contri- 
buted stands of the new pink flesh-tinted 
Mrs. G. Carnock Sawday and the fragrant, 
blush-coloured Mrs. Elisha Hicks, both 
very fine. Prosperity is a new climbing 
hybrid Musk raised by Rey. J. H. Pember- 
ton, who also showed the new Pax, .a semi- 
double white, slytemnestra, Moonlight, 
and Francisca, of apricot tone. Pember- 
ton’s White Rambler, too, was good. In 
the group from Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Son, Colchester, the shapely Mrs. A. Tate 
(pink and salmon) was very well shown. 
Una (semi-double white, very large) and 
Florence Forrester (a giant among double 
whites) were also excellent. Mr. Walter 
Haslea showed the new Dr. Joseph Drew, 
a H.T. of great charm raised by Mr. 
Courtney Page, Hon. Sec., National Rose 
Society. A vigorous and fragrant variety, 
pink and yellow in bud, the open flowers 
are of a pretty pink shade. It gives evi- 
dence of exceptional flower freedom. 
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GREHNHOUSD PLANTS. 
The excellent Fern group from Messrs. 
H. B. May and Sons, Limited, Edmonton, 


contained many of the best modern varie- 


ties of Nephrolepis, of which N. Marshalli 
compacta, N. M. superba, N.. Whitman- 
jana, N. W. compacta, and N. gracillima 


were noted in well-grown examples. Quite 


the best thing in the group, howeyer, and 
whether for decoration or general utility 
one of the most serviceable, was N. Scotti, 
whose glossy, arching fronds have a spread 
in the specimens exhibited of approxi- 
mately 2 feet. Graceful and of high orna- 


ment, it gives the impression of enduring 


well, and is recommended as a room plant. 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, arranged an 
effective group of the now rarely seen stove 
plants Alocasia argentea and A. argyrea, 
Caladiums, Aralias, Medinilla magnifica, 
Seedling Dracenas, also goodly specimens 
of D. Victoris and other plants. Gloriosa 
Rothschildiana in flower was also re- 
marked, 
ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Brown’s group 
contained many good things, Odonto- 
glossums and Odontiodas being well 
shown. Of the latter, O. Cheribon (glowing 
red) gained a preliminary award of com- 
mendation, O. Vuylsteekee and  O. 
Devossianum also being good. Good 
Cattleya gigas and Odontoglosstm 
Harryano crispum were also remarked. 
The novelty of the meeting was Odonto- 
glossum Queen Alexandra de Jarri, 
whose ground colour is golden, though 
almost hidden hy old bronze blotches. It 
gained an Award of Merit. In Messrs. 
Low’s group Cattleya Mossize Wagner var. 
nobilior, Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, D. 
densiflorum, D. Victoria Regina, and 
Airides crassifolium were the best things. 
The group from Messrs. Charlesworth and 
Co., Haywards Heath, contained a variety 
of Miltonias, none finer, however, than M. 
Isabel Sander, M. vexillaria robusta Vic- 
toriz, and M. Charlesworthi, whose dark 
centre is very pronounced. Odonto- 
glossums, Cattleyas, and Odontiodas were 
also shown. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

Quite the outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the magnificent collection of 
vegetables staged by Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Covent Garden, and which worthily 
secured a Gold Medal. High-cla Ss produce 
throughout, admirably as well as effec- 
tively staged, it was an attraction to all 
and an education to not a few. Rarely, 
indeed, has garden produce been seen of 
higher merit. Space precludes our giving 
everything in detail, hence a few must 
suflice. Winning general admiration were 
the perfect heads of Cauliflower Harly 
London, the curds handsome, clean, and 
uniform in size. Cabbages Nonpareil and 
Barr’s Best of All, than which more per- 
fect examples could hardly be found, and 
the splendid pyramids and dishes of Peas 
Quite Content, Alderman, . Duchess of 
Albany, and Telegraph Improved; May 
Queen, Exhibition Red, and Midlothian 
Harly Potatoes: Kondine, Foxfield, Sun- 
rise, and Peachblow Tomatoes; Lettuces 
Ideal and Barr’s Green Favourite, and 
much besides were seen in ample groups, 
their high quality and the skill displayed 
in their arrangement adding greatly to the 
general effect. The only exhibit of fruit 

yas that of the new Red Currant Little- 
croft Beauty, from Mr. H. Close, Orping- 
ton. (Mr. <A. Bucknell, manager), who 
staged gathered fruits in fine condition, 
also a considerable number of cut branches 
showing the great productiveness of the 
variety. 

A complete list of the plants certificated 
and the medals awarded will appear in 
our next issue, 
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BEES. 


BEE FLOWERS. 


Am at present much interested in bees. 
Last week I noted Sage was recommended 
as a honey plant. Could you not give a 
list of plants for this purpose, to help 
your readers next. year?—A. W, 
HURTLEY, 

[White Clover, Field Beans, Lime-trees, 
and Heather are the most important 
sources from which bees derive their sup- 
plies. Much pollen and some honey are 
obtained from the flowers of the Crocus; 
Arabis alpina is one of the earliest bee 
flowers. The early variety of the Yellow 
Wallflower contributes greatly to the sup- 
port of bees during the early spring. ° 
Limnanthes Douglasi is one of the most 
valuable of honey-yielding plants, and is 
very hardy. Borage, which blooms from 
May to late into the autumn, is constantly 
visited by the bees, even In damp weather, 
its drooping flowers yielding nectar when 
other blossoms are charged with moisture. 
The following also produce large quanti- 
ties of bee food. They are easy of cultiva- 
tion, grow luxuriantly in almost any soil, 
and their appearance in masses is so 
pleasing as to render them worthy of con- 
sideration for beds and borders apart from 
their value as bee flowers :—Sweet Sultan, 
Trifolium suaveolens, Pulmonaria mollis, 
Melilotus, Phacelia congesta, P. alba, 
Honeyworts, Anchusa, Dwarf Sunflower, 
Alyssum maritimum, A. saxatile, Candy- 
tuft. The flowers of Apple, Pear, and 
Plum trees are visited by the bees on every 
available opportunity, as also are Goose- 
berry and Currant bushes when in flower. 
In the early spring the various kinds of 
Willow afford abundance of pollen. During — 
the month of July Lime-trees yield a great 
supply of stores, and in August and Sep- 
tember the Giant Balsam comes “into | 
flower, affording the bees an opportunity 
of replenishing the cells with stores for 
the winter at a time when many other 
plants have ceased to yield honey. Flowers 
of the Turnip, Cabbage, and of all the 
Brassica tribe are much visited by bees, 
as are the flowers of the Field Mustard, a: 
weed abounding in some districts, fre-- 
quently covering the cornfields with: its 
yellow flowers. Among early-flowering: 
shrubs visited by bees are Laurustinus, 

Jerberis Aquifolium, and White Thorn, 

Tn the spring long flights cannot be taken 
with safety, owing to the variableness of 
the temperature, and numbers of bees that 
leave the hive on early foraging expedi- 
tions never return; it is, therefore, good 
policy to plant early bee flowers in the 
neighbourhood of the apiary. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Scarcity of bees.—Enthusiasts who wish _ 
to ensure plenty of sweetening for house- 
hold purposes next year are now buying | 
bees as never before at this time of the - 
year. ‘These are, of course, the bold 
spirits who are willing to risk the winter 
with their bees.. The large firms dealing » 
in bees are completely sold out, and almost 
the only way of obtaining them is through 
small advertisements in the trade journals 
or from the private beekeeper. Stocks now 
fetch about £3 10s., as against 30s. in pre- 
war days. ‘‘If bees can be obtained and 
the buyer is willing to risk the winter it is 
a good time to begin to keep them,’’ the 
Lvening News was told by the British Bee- 
keepers’ Association. Of course, there 


wip & 
so ieee 


will be no more honey this year, except in - 


the Heather districts, but the price of bees 
will go-up with a tremendous rush in the 


spring, when everyone is anxious to buy - 


them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Jasmine, the white, increasing (Zehcar). 

—The white Jasmine may be struck from 
‘cuttings put firmly into the open ground in 
the autumn. The cuttings should be formed 
of the current year’s shoots, rejecting the 
tender upper’ portion. If a ‘close frame is 
at hand, they may be put in at any time, 
but root more quickly in the summer. 
inserted in the open ground, the cuttings 
may be from 9 inches to 12 inches lone. 
Three-parts of this may be buried in the 
soil. Under glass they may be smaller. 

Pruning shrubs (Mrs Pryce). — No 
general rule can be given for pruning all 
kinds of shrubs, as the operation should 
vary according to the habit of growth and 
flowering of each kind. Some “kinds bear 
flowers on the current season’s growth, 
others upon the shoots made the preceding 
season, and, as the object of pruning is to 
encourage plentiful bloom, the aim ‘of the 
pruner should-be to cut away all growth 
that appears to be useless in the ‘forma- 
tion of new wood which will bear flowers. 
If the bush is very much crowded wath 
shoots, the worst of these should be cut 
away, so as to give the bush a better 
chance of producing vigorous growth and 
ripening it. You had ‘better defer prun- 
ing till next season, and in the meantime 
observe carefully the varying modes of 
flowering among shrubs, and by next 
pruning time you will be able to judge for 
yourself as to the proper way to prune, 
The principles of the operation of pruning 
are those given above. 

FRUIT. 

Plums failing to set (7. R. Palmer).—It 
is more than likely that the trees are dry 
at the roots. This you can easily ascer- 
tain, and if you find that such is the case, 
then the remedy is in your own hands. 
Break up the surface of the soil to a dis- 
tance of 3 feet all round the stem of the 
tree, and then give a good soaking of 
water. When this has soaked away, give 
them a heavy mulch of rotten manure, 
which will help to conserve the moisture 
and at the same time feed the roots. 
During the summer renew the mulch, and 
water freely if the drainage is good and 
the weather at all dry. Perhaps “the non- 
setting of the fruit may be due to too 
vigorous growth, in which case root- 
pruning is the only remedy. Your Rose 
bushes are also probably dry at the roots. 
Try what a good soaking of water and a 
mulch of rotten manure will do. 

VEGETABLES. 

Bottling Green Peas (Amateur).—Green 
Peas for bottling should be quite young, 
and also of one size. Put them into 
wide-mouthed botitles with a pinch of salt 
on the top. Stand the bottles up to their 
necks’ in a large pot of water, which stand 
over a fire and boil slowly. So soon as 
the Peas jseem to be soft, take the bottles 
out, cork them up, seal them over, and 
keep in_ a dry, cool place. Bottling of 
Green Peas is best done by someone ‘who 
has intimate knowledge of the business, as 
a slight mistake may ‘Tead to failure. 

Preserving Kidney Beans (Amateur) .— 
The simplest and most common method of 
preserving these Beans, whether of Run- 
ner or dwarf plants, 1s to gather them 
while young and dry, to trim off stems 
and points, then to place them in a wide- 
mouthed jar in layers, with 
sprinkled between them. When all are 
thus done and pressed down, a surface 
dressing of salt should be applied, the jar 
being then tied down ‘and stood in a dry 
place, The salt gradually becomes a 
brine. Of course, the Beans are, when 
wanted for use, very salt, but that, can be 
greatly corrected if they be soaked in 
clear water all night before cooking. It 
is of no use to preserve old Beans, as no 
keeping will make them tender. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


aphis (Locum Tenens). —Cor- 
tter to wait until the ripen- 


Destroyin 
tainly it is 





4, Cheir anthus 


tum ; 


salt freely | 


ing crops have been cleared, both from 
fruit trees ‘and Vines, before adopting 
remedial measures to get rid of aphis. 
You may, of course, try syringing with 
cleany cold water free from lime (soft 
water is petal ble), but at the risk of 
spoiling the appearance of the Grapes. 
Even then Peaches and Nectarines, if on 
the point of softening, ‘should not be 
heavily syringed. Unless the attack is a 
very bad one, it would, on the whole, be 
better to wait until the trees and Vines 
are clear of fruit. Then you can deal with 
them in a drastic manner. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





Percy Beard.—Any seedsman can sup- 





ply you with seeds of Limnanthes 
Douglasi. F. Skelton.—Your Goose- 
berry bushes have been attacked by 
Brown Scale. We should advise you 
to write to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W., for 
their leaflet No. 228, in which you 


will find the life history of this pest, and 
also recipes for its destruction. No need 
to stamp the letter. DOE CLES 
Your best plan will be to find a place for 
him in some good fruit nursery, or make 
arrangements “for him to become a stu- 
dent at the Swanley Horticultural Col- 
lege or the R.H.S. Gardens at Wisley. 
Names of plants.—X.—1, Centranthus 
ruber; 2, Corydalis lutea; 38, Sedum 
album; 4, Phacelia campanularia. 
B. M. Horner.—Your Pink is very good, 
but not equal to many othens in cultiva- 
tion at the present day. , s 
McLein.—1, Cotoneaster fede: 2, 
Asperula hexaphylla peas Euphorbia 
Lathyris. J, V.—Spirea sp., but 
impossible to say which without further 
material. A complete. flowering ‘shoot 
must be sent to name with any certainty. 
S. S.—1, Centaurea montana alba ; 2, 
3, Limnanthes Douglasi : 
Marshalli. Blue 
Flower. —1, Aster alpinus; 2, a 
Helenium, but impossible to ‘say which 
without further information as to height. 
We) Stachys lanata; 2, Achillea 
ptarmica ff. -pl. ; 3, Saxifraga Wallacei ; 4, 
Sedum album. S ._—Epimedium pinna- 
2, Inlium elegans; 3, Hemerocallis 
flava; 4, Spirzea flagelliformis. M. C.— 
1, Oxalis floribunda; 2, Linum narbon- 
nense ; 3, Geranium Endressi; 4, Diplacus 
glutinosus. M. O, L.—1, The Flower- 
ing Ash (Fraxinus Ornus); 2, Bignonia 
jasminoides; 3, Heuchera sanguinea; 4, 
Kerria japonica. 
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Fruit growers are invited to consider an 
offer in our present issue from Messrs. 
Shearns, Limited, 231-4, Tottenham 
Court Road, London. Messrs. Shearn 
wish to buy fr uit, and promise half profits 
on the sale to Sir Arthur Pearson’s Hostel 
for Blinded Soldiers, Regent’s Park. We 
have personal knowledge of this hostel, 
and can whole-heartedly recommend it. 


SEND YOUR 
SURPLUS FRUIT 
TO SHEARNS’ 


who will give best prices, and in 
addition will give halt their profit to 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOSTEL 
FOR THE BLIND. 


This only refers to small growers 

whose fruit is not liable to be com- 

mandeered by the Government for 
Jam, 


SHEARNS’ Ltd., 


231-234, Tottenham Court Road, 
_LONDON, W.1. 











AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALRAAIAAIISS 


THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 
Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 











IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS 
AND FRUIT GROWERS ——— 


"NIQU AS’ 


IMPROVED) 

(REG.) 

The Most Successful Non-Poisonous 
Insecticide of the Day. 


Its Advantages are— 

Certain Death to all Insect Pests. 

No possible injury to the most delicate 
Plant, Flower, or Foliage. 

It is the Cheapest Insecticide known. 
One pint makes 10 to 12 gallons for 
Thrip, Black and Green Fly, etc., whilst 
RED SPIDER, Mealy Bug and Scale 
can be thoroughly eradicated by using 
“NIQUAS” about double the strength 
required for Fly. 


PRICES: 
Half-pint, 1/-; Pint, 1/9; Quart, 3/-; Half- 
gall., 5/-; Gallon, 8/9 ; Kegs,each, 5 Galls., 
30/-; 10 Galls., 54/-. 








To be had from the Trade generally. 





Manufacturers : 
CORRYW & CO. LTD. 


Bonded Tobacco Stores & Warehouse, 


SHAD THAMES, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


NOTIGE TO ADVERTISERS. 





In consequence of the August Bank Holiday, 
weshall be obliged to go to press earlier with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to be dated AUGUST 10th, 1918.’ 


Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion, 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, AUGUST ist, 1918, 
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OWING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 


Readers must order their copies in Advance 
of Publication. 


To obtain a copy of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to order it 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. 


The price is 2d. weekly ; or, if sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
pet quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
any date. Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
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VIM removes dirt from the hands 


quickly and thoroughly. 


boon to the munition worker who 
works amid grime and grease. 
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LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 


ee se NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 


Vim is a 
notice. 2 


IN SPRINKLER-TOP CANISTERS, 3d. 


Of all Grocers, 


Stores, Oilmen, 


Chandlers, etc. 





LEVER BROTHERS 


LIMITED, 


PORT SUNLIGHT. 


V. 144 -110 











AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 3s. ; 1 cwt., 4s. ; 2 cwt., 
7s.; 4cwt., 13s.; 6cwt.. 19s.; 10 ewt., 30s.; 1 ton, 57s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles, or part. 


A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


LION CYoLses. 


Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and. made and sold over 20,000 
Machines. Carriage paid.. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST 
THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. \I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 
GEORGE BEATSON, Lid., 
Lion Cycle Works, 85, Moseley-St., Birmingham: 


(JARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 

50 by 4, 25 by 8, 100 by 2yds., leach. Special 1 in. 
square mesh, 3d. sq. yd., any length, width to order. }in., 
# in. 44d. sq. yd. Goods sent passenger train on receipt 
order carr. paid.— W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, 
Porthleven, Cornwall. 


REENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
LYCOPODIUMS, with full details of the propagation and culti- 
vation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the best plants 
in cultivation. By THomas Barnes. No illustrations. 
Price 5/-; post free, 5/6.—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 

















SSANKEY 5°32 POTS 


he BEST and Cheapest. 
State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” 
quotation (“carriage” frequently. amounts to half value otf 
goods), or write for Price List, free. — 
SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Bowls and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. | 


RICHARD SANKHEY & SON, LT? 
Bulwell Potteries, NOTTINGHAM. 













PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete sec- 
tion best quality 
Deal, planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram- 
ing. Roof covered with 
Felt, over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 


latalal 
lock and key, bolts, 


Copyright Registered, etc. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 
izes. 
. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high .. £613 
. long, 5ft. wide, 7ft.4in. high 715 
. long, 6 ft. wide, 7ft. 8in. high 10 6 
. long, 7 ft. wide, 8ft. high 2 0 


zy b 
. long, 8 ft, wide, 8ft.4in. high 13 14 
. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft. 4in. high 15 9 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J.T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
EsTaBLisHED 70 YEARS, ERE DEOnND. 
Works, 6 acres. 


A. 
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Strong 
Floor. 





New and Creatly Improved Edition. 


By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. 


suitable for Town Culture in the Garden, 
Window, or Greenhouse, 





By post, 2s. 6d. net. 





MANAGER, 





63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.O. 2. 





Name 


Address 


Please supply me weekly with a copy 
of “Gardening Illustrated” until further 











County 








Town Gardening 


A Handbook of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants 





63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
THE APPLE in ORCHARD anp GARDEN. 


—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 8d. —-PUBLISHER, 


31000 IN USB 
LISTS ON @PPLICATION @& 








pee 


The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat- 
ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 


the best testimony of its undoubted success, j 
Se 5 


ORTICULTURAL BUILDERS @ HEATING ENGINEER ST: 
LOUGHBOROUGH = LEICESTERSHI * 


iiLondo 


122 VICTORIA ST-S-Wig 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 


Published by the BRAZIL PRESS AssocIATION, Lrp., in 
succession to W. Robinson, at their Offices, 63, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, Telephone: Holborn 731; 
and Printed by the CHANCERY LANE PRINTING WORKS, 
Lrp. July 27, 1918. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Coal and hothouse plants.—Sir Frank 
Crisp writes from Friar Park :— 

The new Goal Order will mean 
taking off the heat from the rest of the 
houses, and so will end my career for 
hothouse plants, as, if the war ended 
next year even, I could not restore 
(and should not care to restore) the 
status quo ante. I must stick to alpines 
and outdoor things. 


Lavatera Olbia.—A rooted cutting of this 
bush Mallow planted last spring is now 
nearly 8 feet high and almost as much 
through. It is a very handsome plant, the 
foliage broad and of a soft, downy green, 





‘the large single flowers a bright rose-pink. 


It was planted in very dry soil close to a 
south wall, the object in selecting the posi- 
tion being to provide a sun-screen for the 
lower parts of a Clematis. Though the 
soil is poor it has never had any attention. 
—J. hes as 
The Hardy Orange (Aigle sepiaria) in 





districts in Scotland, although in some 
places it has perished in an exceptionally 
Severe winter. ‘‘P. T.” has not said a 
word too much in its favour as an orna- 
mental plant at almost all seasons. It 
does not appear to ripen fruit-in Scot- 
land, and, so far as my inquiries have 
gone, I have no record of such a desirable 
occurrence. It does, however, flower in a 
number of places and a few fruits set.— 
S. ARNOTT. 


The purple Broom (Oytisus purpureus). 


_—It is surprising why so few people | 


grow this Broom. It is quite hardy, is of 
good habit for rockwork of moderate size, 
and blooms freely. I do not care.so much 
for the colour of the blooms of the type— 
a kind of purple-lilac—as for those of the 
variety incarnatus, which are more rosy- 
tinted and brighter. In association with 
the white variety, C. purpureus albus, a 
pretty combination can be made. The 
three grow to about 2 feet high. I have 
grown all three forms for years, and find 
them reliable.—S. ARnort. 


The Dwarf Elder or Dane Wort (Sam- 
bucus Wbulus).—At Bolebroke the other 
day I was struck with the effect of a 
mass of this plant, often found about old 
houses, and frequently forgotten in gar- 
dens. It is too rampant for the flower 
garden, but near the water-side or in the 
wild garden it is effective and handsome 
in flower, coming into bloom in mid- 
summer and cut down in winter, being 
herbaceous. It is, I think, more useful 
in the wild garden than the Red-berried 
Elder, which with me in Sussex is a poor 
thing, does riot fruit, and the bushes die. 
—W. . . 

Apricots.—I see there is an article in 
GARDENING on the loss of Apricots in gar- 
dens. In 1840, and on for sixteen years, 


I lived at Ledstone Hall, near Pontefract, - 


on limestone soil. There were old Apri- 
cot trees on the walls in the kitchen gar- 
den. The children were not stinted with 
the fruit, and some were also given away. 
I have often heard a gentleman say as he 


went to his grouse moors in Yorkshire 


that Apricots were offered him for sale at 
Darlington Station, and not far from 
York some ecottagers paid their rent by 
selling the fruit from trees trained on 


This is quite hardy in many. 





Now all these trees have 
disappeared. The land in some of these 
parts is inclined to clay; water, very 
hard.—M. Ramspren, Tadcaster. 

A murdered Rose.—Harry Kirk, of 
which. a big group, planted some years 


their cottages. 


J ago, was very fine in colour of bud-and 


flower, has been gradually killed by the 
3rier, and now. the bed is only dead 
sticks, with a.few more suckens of the 
Dog Brier coming up in triumph over the 
last expiring stem of the Rose. Harry Kirk 
is such a strong Rose that one might ex- 
pect it to resist the Brier, as Mrs. Waddeil 
does, at least for a time; but it is not so, 
and the bed is now hideous with its dead 
stems. There are no stout shoots left to 


make cuttings of in September, or I should. 
hope to try the plant on its own roots, a 


plan that has turned out well with Mar- 
quise de Sinety.—W., Sussex. 

Geranium Wallichianum E. C. Buxton.— 
The first blooms of this fine Cranesbill 
opened this summer at the end of June— 
much earlier than usual. It appears to 
differ somewhat in the manner of growth 
in accordance with the position in which it 
is placed. -Thus, while some plants in the 
shade assume a more or less upright, 
bushy habit, one that I have in full sun 
creeps along the ground, twining in and 
out among the rocks, perfectly prostrate. 
While this, I am told, is characteristic of 
the species, to enjoy the lovely clear blue 
of the flowers of the above a fairly shady 
situation should be provided. There is 
nothing dingy or purplish about the blos- 
soms of Mr. Buxton’s variety, and it comes 


true from seed.—N. WALES. 


Lilium philadelphicum.—This, a native 
of Canada and the Northern United 
States, belongs to the upright flowered 
group of Lilies, on which account it is 
particularly interesting, as with the ex- 
ception of the nearly allied Lilium 
Catesbeei, all the members of this group 
are natives of the Old World. Lilium 
philadelphicum, which as a rule flowers 
in July, pushes up a slender stem to a 
height of 18 inches or thereabouts. The 
small, narrow leaves are, for the most 
part, arranged in regular whorls, while 
the flowens are usually borne three to five 
in a terminal umbel. These blossoms are 
each about 8 inches in diameter, the seg- 
ments of an orange-red colour, marked 
with yellow at the base, and freely 
spotted on the basal half. A prominent 
feature is their stalked character, which 
gives to them an uncommon appearance. 
This Lily, which is seldom met with in a 
flourishing condition, needs a: cool, mode- 
rately moist, yet well-drained  soil.— 
MEE. : 

The Apricot in Dorset.—Mr. Swinburne 
Hanham asked me a short time ago to go 
and see some Apricot trees belonging to 
Mr. Phelips, of Childe Okeford, about 
which he had written to you. Mr. Han- 
ham had not time to go himself, and, as 
he knew that I knew Mr. Phelips very 
well, he asked me to see the trees and 
write and tell you about them. I went 
over the other day. There arethree trees. 
Two of them have a fair crop, the other 
has none upon it. All are budded on the 
Plum. One ona west wall, the Peach 
Apricot, is an old:tree, and does not look 
too healthy, the other on a south wall, 
Oullin, looks well, and is a younger 
tree. The one that has no crop is also on 





‘chalk and burnt earth. 


a south wall, and also Oullin, I think, 
It is making a great growth this year. 
They have both had a top-dressing of 
The soil in Mr. 
Phelips’s garden is naturally very chalky. 
It would seem that this isa remarkable 
Apricot season. I have a tree that gene- 
rally bears about half:a dozen, but this 
year it is crowded with fruit.—ReGrinatp 
H. P. GoRRINGE. 

Veronica rupestris.—If among garden 
plants this may be accounted common it 
is worthy of note by reason of hardiness, 
freedom of growth, simple cultural needs, 
and wealth of rich blue spikes of but a 
few inches high, effective in June where 
the plant is given a little care. At Wisley 
recently a patch of it 6 feet or so across 
was covered with the rich blue flowers so 
good in colour as to render it worth while 
in any good rock garden. A plant need 
not be rare or difficult to ensure its ad- 
mission into the choicest plant company, 
though it certainly should possess some of 
the above-named attributes if it is to be 
specialised to any extent or even to merit 
the term popular. To the beginner this 
Speedwell may be strongly recommended, 
since not being fastidious as to soil and 
flowering well annually, it is almost sure 
to constitute a stepping-stone to better 
things. Division into quite small bits 
annually. or biennially, in September or 
early March, will maintain the greatest 
measure of vigour and freedom of blossom- 
ing. 

Iris Tolmieana (syn. I. missouriensis).— 
This charming Iris has been blooming 
well.with me this year. It is of neat habit 
with rather narrow grassy foliage, and 
the flowers are of a beautiful pale lavender 
shade, large in comparison with the plant. 
I grow it in a good loamy soil with a fair 
admixture of leaf-mould and it does very 
well, though I do not find it a particularly 
rapid grower.. It is also liable to be at- 
tacked by a caterpillar of one of the in- 
ternal-feeding Noctua moths, and in my 
garden it suffers very much from this 
cause and I cannot find any remedy for it. 
The caterpillar eats right into the heart of 
a new growth and destroys it completely, 
and as one caterpillar will account for 
several new growths in a season it does a 
lot of damage. The presence of the cater- 
pillar is only seen when the damage is 
done by the withering of the central leaf, 
and by the time this is noticed it. has 
usually left the damaged shoot and 
burrowed into a fresh one. Iris sibirica is 
subject to the same pest in my garden, 
and so is I. stylosa, though not to so great 
an extent.—W. O. 

Dianthus Gladys Cranfield.—This is a 
new, single-flowered, fringed border Pink. 
It gained an Award of Merit at Holland 
House show in 1916. The colour is a shade 
of pink, the petals having a base of deep 
maroon which, forming a circle, renders it 
the more conspicuous. The greater merits 
of the newcomer are, however, its. value 
for cutting, its freedom of flowering, and 
the rich perfume. For lightness and 
elegance it stands, alone, and as the open- 
ing buds expand well in water it is one of 
those things which may be sent by post 
with impunity if carefully packed. Like 
others of its class, it is the two-year-old 
plants that flower the most freely. When 
well grown it attains 12 inches to 15 inches 
high, each flower nearly 2 inches across. 
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ease and effectiveness of the spraying 
which summer pruning enables one to 
carry out.—J. F. LAwes-Warsurton, 
Hyde Gardens, Bridport. 

Rose Hugh Dickson. — There can 
scarcely be a more showy Rose than this. 
It has much of the habit and colour of 
the old General Jacqueminot, from which 
the very  bright-coloured Hybrid 
petuals are, I suppose, descended, and 
which is still, to a certain extent, popular. 
The Hybrid Perpetual Roses are indis- 
pensable. They create such a fine effect, 
and, although the late crop of bloom never 
equals that which is produced in early 
summer, it is, nevertheless, useful. This 
late crop is dependent on the nourishment 
the plants get. ‘When in a semi-starved 
condition, they cannot produce an autumn 
show of bloom. A soaking of manure- 
water or a top-dressing of some stimulant 
will cause the young growths to extend 
with freedom. When this igs not likely 
to be done, a liberal dressing of manure 
in the winter will, in ordinary seasons, 
ensure the production of a second crop of 
bloom.—BYFLEET, . 

Dianthus alpinus.—Every now and 
again we read about the culture of the 
Alpine Pink, Dianthus alpinus, but it is 
not easy to account for its flourishing in 
some gardens where it receives no special 
treatment, and failing in others where it 
obtains the orthodox consideration of 
peaty soil and an open position. Pos- 
sibly, as has been suggested, wireworms 
are the cause of loss in some gardens, 
but I fear the soil has something to do 
with it. One of the gardens in which I 
have known this plant for years, and 
where it grows and blooms freely, is that 
of Mr. James Davidson, at Summerville, 
Maxwelltown, Here, in pockets of. the 
rockwork, there are some plants the pic- 
ture of health, which have been in the 
same position for years, and receive little 
care except an occasional top-dressing. 
One, facing due south, but partially 
shaded at certain seasons by neighbour- 
ing trees, was very fine the other day, 
and another, in a quite open position, 
was equally good.—S. Arnorrt, 

Heavy rain.—In your issue of GARDENING 
for June 22nd it is stated on page 298 that 
at W. Hoathly there were nearly 4 inches 
of rain in less than six hours on May 
17th, and that the bulk of it fel] between 
5.15 and 6.45 p.m. At 5.15 p.m. one of the 
atmospheric tides was exercising its 
greatest tidal effect at that place, while 
the line joining two other tides was tan- 
gent to the maximum tidal curve from W. 
Hoathly at the time when the moon was 
near, and only 10 degrees to the east of 
the meridian, and the rain continued very 
heavy until the moon reached 12 degrees 
west of the meridian at 6.45 p.m., when 
the line joining two other atmospheric 
tides was tangent to the maximum tidal 
curve upon which the moon was at that 
time exerting its greatest tidal force, 
which suddenly decreased as the moon re- 
ceded westwards from that curve, and 
the rain got less and less till it stopped 
about 8.30 p.m., having commenced about 
2.30 p.m., when the atmospheric tide was 
on the max-tidal curve. Your reference 
to the destructive hailstorm of May 22nd- 
23rd last, as a reflection of that of May 
12th, 1728, is but one instance of storms 
being repeated under similar tidal con- 
ditions. A reference, however, to the 
frontispiece of a work entitled “ Natural 
Law in Terrestrial Phenomena,’ will show 
you 158 repetitions of weather from 
August 1st, 1897, down to the end of that 
year that Lad occurred during the last 
200 years. For each of those days in 
1897 I was able, after a vast amount of 
labour and research, to find a day (after 


I know nothing of its origin, though I have 
a seedling virtually identical with it as a 
result of crossing, some six or more years 
ago, D. Pulhami and a form of D. 
plumarius. The same cross has also given 
one or two whites with maroon or red 
centres, and all possess the attributes of 
freedom and fragrance in marked degree. 
To the amateur they possess an especial 
value, since being easily increased by 
pipings in June and July, hundreds may 
soon be obtained.—S. V. S. 

Erigeron speciosus superbus. — This, 
when well established in strong clumps, is 
the finest hardy border plant of its colour 
from the middle of June to the end of 
July and even later. It is a very useful 
plant for cutting, not merely taking single 
blooms, but with 18 inches or more of stem, 
so as to afterwards arrange them in a 
more natural and informal manner, its own 
foliage thus being a suitable accompani- 
ment. The flowers not being at all rigid 
they are all the more suited to packing. 
When arranged with either white or yellow 
flowers of its own character it is seen to 
good advantage. For massing it can be 
strongly recommended. 

Diplacus glutinosus in N. Wales.—A 
large patch of this beautiful Mimulus 
growing on a sunny slope is now a wonder- 
ful sight, the long, graceful branches laden 
with their golden-buff flowers, which are 
produced in unbroken succession from June 
to October. These plants stand the winter 
well, no other protection being given than 
a layer of ashes over the roots. They sur- 
vived the spring of 1917, when they were 
subjected to 26 degs. of frost, all of them 
breaking from the base after having been 
cut back in May. Sun lover as it un- 
doubtedly is in California, I-find that this 
Mimulus does better here in a position 
upon which the sun does not shine the 
whole day. Another point worth noting 
is that, although D. glutinosus will live 
and bloom in poor, dry land, it is much 
improved by good manuring. Into a thin, 
sun-beaten slope I usually dig a fairly 
‘heavy dressing of old cow manure before 
planting. This makes a wonderful differ- 
ence to the colour and size of both foliage 
and flowers. D. glutinosus is one of the 
easiest things to strike, almost any young 
unflowered shoots rooting freely in a cold 
frame in September.—A. T. Jounson, NV. 
Wales. 

The fruit crops in Dorset.—The fruit 
crop in this district is not entirely a 
failure. Apples and Pears are not a very 
heavy crop. In some places there is a 
poor crop, but where the cultivation is 
good, there is quite the average. Cur- 
rants and Gooseberries have yielded well, 
and in my own case, I think they are 
finer than usual. I thinned out the old 
wood freely, my. object being to let air 
and sunshine in, also with a view to en- 
able me to gather the fruit easily. Rasp- 
berries are a fine sample. In the dry 
weather I’ mulched with Grass, having 
nothing better. This kept them from 
suffering from drought. Strawberries 
were plentiful in this district, but for a 
time only, as, not having any rain, the 
smaller fruits did not ripen. I have now 
finished summer pruning. Bach year I 
feel more impressed with the necessity 
of this, and take a keen interest in ob- 
Serving the result. Those who have had 
to winter-prune the trees that have had 
no summer pruning realise the saving of 
time. If for this reason only, it pays. 
In dealing with fruit trees one has to 
consider the future of the trees. There 
is also the immediate benefit of the in- 
crease in size and quality of the fruit—at 
least, I conclude that is so. Removing 
surplus wood also destroys undesirable 
pests on the trees, to say nothing of the 
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the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury) when the atmospheric tidal con- 


ditions were the same with similar — 
My prediction was lodged inv 


weather. 
the British Museum and sent to the Press 
of the U.K. on July 17th, a fortnight be- 
fore the commencement of the predic- 
tion, which was afterwards found to be 
correct for each of the 153 days by a 
F’.R.Met.S., and so stated. in ‘‘ Natural 
Law in Terrestrial Phenomena.’’—HuGu 
CLEMENTS, Wimbledon, S.W. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


a 


SHASONABLE HINTS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM growers, whether for ex- 
hibition or for home decoration, find their 
time well occupied just now. The long- 
looked-for rain has fallen, and the plants 
have not been long in showing their ap- 
preciation of the changed conditions. No 
amount of water and the many ways of 
applying it are so beneficial to the plants 
as a good shower of rain. The thunder- 
showers that broke up the spell of hot, 
dry weather were gladly welcomed by 
growers generally, but their effects were 
only of a transient character. It was not 
until the steady rains came that real 
good was done. At the time of writing 
the improvement. in plants, both in pots 
and in the outdoor border, is very 
marked. Unless growth is vigorous at 
this season, there isa great chance of the 
plants assuming a stunted, under-sized 
appearance. In my experience, buds 
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have always developed in the most kindly - 


fashion when growth has been free at 
this period. Plants that are growing 
freely should be given ample room. Some 
Chrysanthemums are much more robust in 
their growth than others, the ample leaf- 
age of the stronger-growing plants re- 
quiring more space, that sun and air may 
ripen the stems and foliage. Between 
the plants in the rows there should be a 
space of not less than 15 inches. I prefer 
rather more, and allow 18 inches between 
the plants, taking the measurement be- 
tween the stems of the two plants next to 
each other. Where a plant is carrying 
three shoots, the central shoot is sup- 
ported by the long stake inserted in the 
pot, and secured to the wires strained to 
stout posts across the standing-ground. 
The two outside shoots are usually 
secured to stakes, that, in the first in- 
stance, are tied to the cross-wires, and 
the growths are tied out in such a fashion 
to these stakes that they derive all the 
benefit that is possible from exposure to 
sun and air. 

The tying of the growths needs to be 


done regularly and ‘Systematically, as ~ 


strong winds may cause the loss of many 
shoots unless they are securely tied. At 
least once a week the plants should be 
looked over, and those that need tying 


should be dealt with. .The shoots being | 


very brittle and tender now, makes it im- 
perative that more than ordinary care 
should be observed in* securing them to 
the stakes. Make a tie just where the 
shoot begins to harden. The hardening 
stem will become harder and riper each 
day if the culture suggested be observed, 
so that there is little likelihood of any 


shoots breaking as a result of the tying. © 


Any shoots breaking as a consequence of 
being tied where the growth is brittle 
will completely upset any calculations re- 
garding the timing of the buds, and the 
blooms from a subsequent growth will be 
correspondingly late. The best method 
of tying is to first tie the raffia round the 
Stake, then to bring within a sort of loop- 
like tie the shoot that has to be con- 


trolled, taking care to allow a sufficient 
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amount of play, as this is necessary 
during periods of windy weather. 
GREENFLY AND BLACK-FLY are both very 
troublesome in some seasons, and in the 
hot weather until recently experienced 
trouble from this source seemed likely to 
occur. The trouble is less likely now, 
however. Should these pests at any time 
be noticed on the points of the shoots, a 
dusting of Tobacco-powder will effectually 
eradicate them. It is well to remember 
that, unless weeds be removed when they 
are quite small, they may cause serious 
inconvenience later on. Very often, 
through being overlooked, they attain a 
size that is likely to injure the surface 
roots of the Chrysanthemums grown in 
pots. Weeds should not be tolerated on 
the standing-ground, as they make the 
summer quarters untidy, apart from the 
excellent hiding-places they afford for ear- 
wigs and other troublesome pests. The 
plants thay be made distasteful to insect 
pests by a weekly syringing with a solu- 
tion of soot-water and paraffin. The 
soot-water should be used in a clear con- 
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FERNS. 

THE HOLLY FERN 

(AspiptuM LOoNCHITIS). 
Tur illustration we give to-day shows well 
the best way of growing this Fern. When 
found growing naturally it is usually 
covered by an overhanging piece of rock, 
and those who have hitherto failed with it 
will have no difficulty in its cultivation if 
they protect the crown in this manner. 


HARDY FERNS. 
In dark corners or in the shade of trees 
the more vigorous-habited hardy Ferns 
will thrive admirably, and once fairly 
established will give no further trouble. 
It is a curious fact that many who do not 
grudge the labour and expense necessary 
for the culture of Ferns that demand the 
shelter of glass make little or no attempt 
to beautify their gardens with our native 
kinds, which. are not inferior to their 
exotic relatives in beauty of form and 
nobility of growth. It is quite a mistake 





The Holly Fern (Aspidium Lonchitis) at Brockhurst, 
East Grinstead, Sussex. 


dition, and to every gallon of this add 
one tablespoonful of paraffin, seeing that 
the latter is well mixed before spraying. 
Trap earwigs with. paper, Moss, or 
shavings, placed’ in small pots on the 
stakes. The pots should be inspected 
each morning, and the earwigs destroyed. 

Plants of decorative Chrysanthemums, 
that growers desire to have in full bloom 
in November next from a terminal bed 
selection, should be stopped or pinched 
for the last time. If this be deferred any 
longer, there is considerable risk of the 
plants coming into flower much later than 
the grower may desire. Tops of Chry- 
santhemums—i.e., shoots that have been 
derived from plants that have been cut 
- back—may be made into cuttings and pro- 
- pagated. Insert the cuttings in light, 

sandy soil, and place under a handlight 
or in a frame to root. Such pieces should 
make charming little plants for grouping 
in the mid-season.—C. B. 


to suppose that rockwork or an elevated 
position of any kind is necessary for the 
well-being of hardy Ferns generally. 
Some kinds of lowly growth, such as 
Asplenium viride, Ceterach officinarum, 
and the Holly and Parsley Ferns, must 
have good drainage, but the robust- 
habited varieties do not need this aecom- 
modation, and in a general way do best 
when the roots are not raised much above 
the ordinary ground level. Planting them 
on rockwork or mounds deprives them of 
the moisture they so much need in the 
growing season. One of the very finest 
Ferns is the Royal Fern (Osmunda_ re- 
galis). Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
this native species when it has the con- 
ditions that favour its growth. It is a 
grave error to place this, as is often done, 
in an elevated position, for it is in its 
native habitats invariably found where 
the roots get a liberal supply of mois- 
ture, even when at rest. In damp woods, 
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Swampy places, or by the side of streams 
or pools of water this Fern attains such 
noble proportions as to render it one of 
the finest of the many things in cultiva- 
tion that are yalued for the beauty of 
their foliage and elegance of growth. The 
dampest place in the garden should be 
chosen for this ern, and if the ground is 
well prepared and ample space allowed 
for development, the plants will in due 
time throw up fronds 6 feet or more in 
height. The exotic species of the Royal 
Ferns are equally hardy and as worthy 
of being cared for. The Lady Fern is 
certainly much more worthy of a place in 
gardens than many of its varieties, and 
which are more curious than beautiful. 
The same may be said of the Hart’s- 
tongue, the type, to my mind, being in- 
finitely much more ornamental than the 
majority of its varieties, in many of 
which the free, vigorous growth natural 
to this Fern is in a great measure sup- 
pressed. ,There is a richness of verdure 
in the Hanrt’s tongue that is particularly 
attractive, and which few Ferns, hardy 
or tender, possess in such a high degree. 
The Hart’s-tongue will grow freely in 
almost any kind of soil, but to see it at its 
best it should be planted in well-enriched 
ground. There are several varieties of 
this Fern that are fairly vigorous and 
not difficult to please. The best are pro- 
bably crispum and angustifolium, but 
even at their best they are not equal to 
the typical form, which exhibits greater 
elegance of growth than any of its nume- 
rous varieties can lay claim to, Among 
the Polystichums there are some that may 
be freely used in the manner above indi- 
cated. P. aculeatum is a noble Fern 
when fully developed, and the crested 
form of the male Fern is but little less 
vigorous and enduring than the common 
form. 

In both large and small gardens there 
can be found room for some of these com- 
mon but noble-habited Ferns, which 
merely require to be well planted and left 
alone, requiring little or no attention 
for years together. In the wild garden, 
by the side of water, and under the shade 
of trees, these native Ferns should be 
freely used. They give variety and add 
a charm to any garden, large or small.— 
Aj Ge 





HARDY FERNS IN POTS. 
Many-who try to grow our native hardy 
Ferns in pots fail because they have not 
patience to wait for them to get estab- 
lished. They find a beautiful hardy Fern 
growing in some cool mossy dell, and 
forthwith they dig it up and transfer it to 
a flower-pot, and because it does not re- 
tain its native luxuriant look they cast it 
away in disgust. My experience is that it 
is useless to expect plants that are dug up 
with so little ceremony as Ferns generally 
are to put on their best looks till at least 
one year after they are potted; but treat 
them well, and let them have one winter’s 
natural rest, and do not hasten their 
growth in spring, allowing them to come 
on naturally in a quite cold house or 
frame, and depend upon it you will have 
no cause to complain as to hardy Ferns 
being unable to hold their own against any 
of the exotic ones for either use or beauty, 
the same remarks applying to those that 
are planted out in beds or on rockwork. 
How often do I hear people say that their 
Ferns will not grow, and they are im- 
patient to take them up and put fresh soil 
under them. In nine cases out of ten it is 
better to let them alone. All they require 
is time to get established. As to the new 
soil, put it on the surface by all means, for 
a top-dressing, if put on every year, will 
not hurt them; but if you want really 
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grand masses of verdant fronds do not 
disturb the roots, for few plants suffer 
more from transplanting than Ferns, and 
when once established they will grow in a 
great variety of soils, provided they are 
moist enough, and in a garden, moisture 
.can be supplied artificially, for in periods 
or drought the fernery ought not to be 
neglected as regards water. A. G. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 
INDIAN AZALEAS IN SUMMER. 
(Repiy To *‘ AZALEA.’’) 
Tue flowering of these Azaleas in spring 
very much depends upon the treatment 
they receive in summer. The best place 
for Azaleas during the time they are 
placed out of doors is in a_ partially 
shaded place. They should not be alto- 
gether in the shade, as in such a position 
the growth does not ripen so well as when 
they get a few hours’ sun daily. Those 
plants which have bloomed late must be 
kept in the greenhouse for some time 
longer yet; in fact, until the flower-buds 
are formed on the young growth. In a 
general way, this is not till the end of 
July, but no definite time can be stated, 
as much depends on the treatment they 
receive. A distinction should, however, 
always be made between the plants which 
flowered early and the later ones, as if 
the early bloomed plants are kept under 
glass in a high temperature, they will 
begin to blossom in a very irregular man- 
ner in the autumn, so that when their 


proper time of flowering comes round, 
their effectiveness will be spoilt. Azaleas 
suffer a good deal sometimes through 


careless watering when they are in the 
open air. Sometimes the roots are satu- 
rated with moisture, and at others they 
wre in need of it. When there is a prospect 
of continued wet weather, all small and 
medium-sized plants should be laid on 
their sides for a few days, and large 
specimens may, with care, be tilted over 
a little, so as to cause the rain-water to 
drain away more quickly. 

With regard to stimulants, we are 
aware that the plants are benefited, espe- 
cially when making growth, or, for that 
matter, at any other time, if they are 
given judiciously in liquid form ; but we 
haye seen so much injury done to’ this 
class of plants by giving the stimulants 
too strong that we do not recommend 
them unless they are applied by someone 
who is familiar with their use. At all 
events, it is better for’ the amateur to 
allow his stock to depend on the soil in 
which they grow for the sustenance they 
require. Given a good, fibrous peat and 
a fair proportion of sand mixed with it, 
and, further, careful watering, Azaleas 
may be grown successfully without stimu- 
Jants, provided other things be equally 
well attended to. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Hippeastrums.—There seems to be a con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the 
cultural requirements of these, as by some 
they are treated almost as stove plants, 
while by others they are grown much 
cooler. I am an adyocate of this latter 
mode of treatment, and do not consider a 
high temperature at any time necessary. 
True, after flowering is over a moderate 
temperature and an atmosphere conducive 
to growth are beneficial. By the middle 
or end of May, however, the plants may 
be removed to a cold-frame, on which a 
mat may be thrown if there is any danger 
from frost. It will be as well to shade 
lightly during the hottest part of the day, 
taking care to shut the frame up before 
the sun is off it. 


With an. occasional. 
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stimulant when the pots are well full of 
roots good, sturdy growth ‘will be the re- 
sult. By the end of July the plants may 
be fully exposed to the sun, so that the 
bulbs may be thoroughly ripened. Water 
must be given as before till the leaves 
commence to turn yellow, when the supply 
must be lessened, and when the bulbs are 
quite dormant it should be discontinued. 
Hippeastrums may be safely wintered in a 
structure where the temperature does not 
fall below 45 degs., and as there is every 
prospect that the difficulty of obtaining 
coal for plant-houses will increase, the fact 
that Hippeastrums may be grown without 
any artificial heat from the middle or end 
of May till the autumn frosts set in will 
perhaps be of service to some readers set 
the present time.—W. T ¢ 


Old plants of Fuchsias. — Amongst 
summer-flowering plants few rank so 
high as Fuchsias, their freedom of bloom, 
their graceful habit, and varied colour 
rendering them ideal for decoration. I 
need not extol the merits of the Fuchsia 
as a specimen plant for exhibition, a roof 
or pillar climber, or as a hardy little 
specimen for every-day use. What I 
wish to draw attention to is the ease with 
which old plants are kept and flowered 
year after year for conservatory ‘or other 
indoor decoration where large plants are 
in request. I have a lot of old plants, 
free-flowering sorts that have done duty 
for several years, and are still as good 
as ever. When they cease flowering in the 
autumn, they are stood out of doors for 
a few weeks to thoroughly ripen their 
wood, and on the approach of frost. they 
are laid on their sides under the stages 
of cold houses, where they remain until 
they begin to push out growth in spring, 
when they are shaken out of the old soil 
and repotted in chopped turf, cow 
manure, leaf-soil, and sand; they are 
then stood in late vineries, just started 
and syringed, but not much water at the 
root is given until they begin to grow 
freely, when they are pruned into shape, 
and all weakly and dead wood cut out. 


| As they start into growth all the blooms 


are pinched out until the plants get 
quite strong, and the points of the shoots 
are pinched out to make them throw out 
side shoots. In May, when other flower- 
ing plants, like Azaleas, begin to fail, the 
Fuchsias will be ready to take their 
place, and if well supplied with liquid 
manure will keep up a_ succession of 
bloom throughout the season,—A. G. 


Fuchsia splendens.—While the list of 
garden varieties of Fuchsia now in culti- 
vation is far too extensive, there are some 
of the original species that are equally as 
beautiful, Among these must be included 
If. splendens, a free-growing species with 
pale green, heart-shaped leaves and pecu- 
liar flowers, the taibe of which is of a 
bright crimson, tipped with green, and 
peculiarly contracted at the mouth. When 
srown for the purpose, this species will 
flower during the winter months, but. it 
is equally free-flowering at this season of 
the year, and affords a very pleasing 
variety to those generally grown. It is 
by no means the only species of Fuchsia 
worth ranking with the best of the garden 
varieties, for among others may be men- 
tioned F. fulgens, with its scarlet and 
buff flowers, each as much as a couple of 
inches long; F, corymbiflora, whose large, 
bright-coloured blossoms are borne in 
drooping clusters ; the. two miniature 
Species, F. microphylla and J. thymi- 
folia ; F. triphylla, with vivid vermilion- 
red flowers, that requires more heat than 
any of the others; F. penduliflora, whose 
blossoms are seen to such advantage when 
the plant is trained. to the roof of a 


‘greenhouse ; .F. 
‘folia, the various forms of F. macro- 
stemma, such as pumila, gracilis, and the 
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spectabilis, 


variegated-leavyed form of this last. 


ROSES. 

SOMB OLD GARDEN ROSBS. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the numbers and merit 
of the newer Roses, there is an abiding 
charm about those of the gardens of a 
hundred years ago that cannot but be felt 
by those who truly love good flowers. 
Nothing can put out of favour the Cab- 
bage Rose (Rosa centifolia) and its crested 
variety the Moss Rose, or the Damask 
Roses of June, including the red and white 
Rosa Mundi and the cream-white Reine 
Blanche, otherwise Hebe’s Lip, with its 
crimson bud that on opening shows a 
bright red picotee edge. Then, no bush 
Rose has yet been invented that equals 
the mass of white bloom of Mme. Plantier, 
so good both in the garden and to cut in 


long, branching sprays for the house; and — 


nothing is so early or so welcome as the 


Scotch Briers, the garden varieties of R. | 


spinosissima, or so indispensable as the 
old pink China, and, in strong soils where 
it will thrive, its near relative the crimson 
Cramoisie Supérieure. 
delightful Roses derived from Rosa alba, 
the old white Rose of cottage gardens, with 
its characteristic bluish leaf with broad 
leaflets. Besides the’ white, both single 
and double, there are the pale pink 
Maiden’s Blush, and, much like it, but 


still better and of a deeper pink, the lovely 


Celeste. Among 
CLIMBING RosEs, however much we may 
value those of later development derived 
from R. polyantha and R. Wichuraiana, 
the older climbing cluster Roses whose 


part parentage is the South Huropean R. } 


sempervirens are still indispensable. No 
climbing Rose is a better garden plant 


than the blush-white Garland Rose, and 


Dundee Rambler is still among the best. 
Bennett’s Seedling runs it hard, and there 


are other delights in this class, among. 


them Flora, a Rose of many petals, round 
and rather deep. The outer petals are 
pinkish-white and seem to hold together to 
form a cup to contain the pretty pure pink 
of those of the centre. The Boursault 
Roses, too, ought not to be forgotten. The 
Crimson Boursault, the one that was most 
commonly grown in old gardens, is perhaps 
that of least merit. Probably its former 
popularity came from its being a free 
bloomer of strong colouring, but the colour 
is a heavy crimson of unpleasant quality, 


whereas the rather less free-blooming ~ 


Morletti is of a good red. Mme. Sancy de 
Parabere isa good shaded rose colour, and 
the Blush Boursault, milk-white deepen- 
ing to a lovely pink, is alone among all 


Roses for a purity of colouring that is- 


absolutely unique. The white Musk Rose 
Mme. d’Arblay is also most desirable. 
How good it would be to have a garden 
of these old Roses alone, for though they 
nearly all bloom at one season only, yet 
they are charming and interesting to a de- 
gree that is hardly surpassed by anything 
of later development.—G. J. in The Garden: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Rosa _nitida.—This . small-growing Rose 


species is again in bloom. The flowers are of — 


a pleasing rose, not unlike those of some of 
our native wild Roses, but of a isofter tint. 
These are succeeded by bright, almost 
sealing-wax red globose fruits. 
native habitat, from Massachusetts to 
Newfoundland, it seldom exceeds 2 feet 
high, but in a dryish border here it reaches 
a height of about 3 feet. Suckers taken 
off in autumn or spring soon form good 
plants.—S. Arnorr, Dumfries. 
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_ OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PANSY ARIEL. 


Devoren to this for many years, I found 
on the level borders it was often lost 
through the attacks of eel-or other worms 
and want of mountain air or mountain 
soil.’ On the stone-faced earth-banks it is 
happy and beautiful, bearing scores of 
- flowers in sun or shade, and for months 
at a time. Set between the blocks it is 
free of all enemies. It was raised by 
Peter Grieve, of the nursery, Pilrig Park, 
Edinburgh. In forming such walls, the 
soil should not show between the stones, 
the common and wrong way. The merest 
dusting of sand between the stones is all 
that is needed, the roots of the young 
plants soon finding their way back to the 
cool loam behind the blocks. The plant, 
like all Pansies, is a hybrid, and it is best 
- to keep the good Latin name—Viola—for 
the 


great natural group of plants to 
which it was given. W. 
Sussex. 


Pansy Ariel on retaining 


« 


CUTTING DOWN HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

WueEN should the spent flowers and stems 
of herbaceous plants be cut? Should they 
be left till late autumn; or cut off down 
- ae ground as they gradually fade ?— 
[The stems of those plants which con- 
tinue to make basal-leaf growth after 
flowering—Pyrethrums, ‘Trollius, Chry- 
santhemum maximum vars., and Irises, 
for example—may be cut down, but those 
which do not, but which develop leaf 
growth, and presently return to the 
plants’ crowns the elaborated sap of a 
season’s growth—Preonies, Lilies, Alstra- 
merias, and Delphiniums, for example— 
should be left to mature. Seeding may, 
however, be discouraged if the seeds are 
not required, and in the case of profuse- 
flowering plants—e.g., the perennial Pea 
(Lathyrus latifolius)—the early removal 
_of the fading flowers will ensure a longer 
succession of bloom. In some instances 
Delphiniums are cut down immediately 
the flowering is over, in order to promote 
a second blooming. Usually what is 
thereby attained is lost to the plant in 
the ensuing year, hence, from an all- 


do it, and merely discourage seeding by 
shortening back the flower-tops. 

— Among the many important opera- 
tions connected with hardy plants, the 


retaining of the stems and leaves as long 


as possible holds a.foremost place. Yet 


how often do we meet with growers who 


treat their plants as if this were of no 
importance. In many gardens the culti- 
vation of this class of plants is not 
adopted to the extent their merits de- 
serve, and if you ask the reason, the 
answer is, They get too untidy-looking 
when the blooming period is over. Tidi- 
ness in a garden adds, no doubt, much to 
its appearance, although I often think it 
is very often carried too far. This most 
foreibly applies: to the early destruction 
of the stems and leaves of many bulbs 
and herbaceous plants. 

Having had to grow herbaceous plants 
somewhat extensively, and in several dif- 
ferent gardens and localities, I have had 
an opportunity of observing the benefits 
attending allowing the stems and leaves 
to remain till they ripened off naturally. 
According to my observation, satisfactory 





wall of sandstone blocks. 


results cannot be obtained by any other 
means for any length of time with such 
plants as  Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, 
perennial Asters, and Sunflowers; also 
Rockets, Phloxes, and many bulbs. It 
cost me somewhat heavily to learn what 
a mistake I had made by cutting down 
the Rocket stems close to the ground 
some years ago when residing in North 


Hants. At that time I had several 
Strong plants of the three double 
Rockets—namely, the purple, French 


white (which is the one generally culti- 
yated in the south), and the lovely Scotch 
white. I had charge of a garden, the 
owner of which took a pride in it being 
kept very neat. After these Rockets 
had gone out of bloom, he wished them 
to be cut down close to the ground. 
Although the plants were most vigorous 
at the time, it well-nigh killed them. A 
few plants that were in a reserve garden 
close by, and the foliage of which was 
allowed to die off naturally, did not 
suffer, and from these the stock for the 
following season was obtained. For 
several years I was obliged to cut down 
the stems of Pyrethrums and many other 
things of this nature early, with the re- 


round point of view, we prefer not to! sult that many of the plants got weaker 


every year. The evil was most apparent 
in those plants that had but few leaves 
below the stems. Ifyou want good strong 
plants of any of these subjects that form 
crowns or suckers, then give them the 
very best attention as long as they have a 
good leaf on them. 

Last autumn I had one sort of early 
blooming border Chrysanthemum which 
had not made a sucker at the time it had 
done flowering. As an experiment, I cut 
two or three of the growths off close to 
ithe ground, allowing the others to re- 
main; these latter remained green a long 
time, and soon gave abundance of cut- 
tings, while those cut down early pro- 
duced one or two poor, weak ones. All 
observing cultivators know that when 
blooming is over only about half the 
period of the growth of many plants is 
finished. Who would think of cutting 
down Asparagus growth when just in 
bloom, and I fail to see any difference 


between the habit of this and that of 
many herbaceous plants? Many a fine 


stock of Lobelia cardinalis has been much 
weakened by taking the plants up too 
early, cutting off the tops, and placing 
them under glass. When looking over 
my stock of this kind recently. I ob- 
served many of the plants had only just 
begun to make suckers or fresh growth 
at the bottom, although they will soon 
be out of bloom. The best way to treat 
them is to let them remain as long as 
safe where they are growing.] 


PASONIBS. 

(ReEpLy To ‘‘ Pacony.’’) 
THESE constitute one of the chief features 
of the hardy flower garden during the 
months of May and June, and too much 
cannot be said in their praise. They 
possess an exquisite perfume, and their 
large, handsomely formed flowers vary 
from the deepest crimson to the purest 
white. 

HaARpINEssS.—The first point in favour of 
Peonies is their perfect hardiness. In 
the severest climates the plants require 
no other protection than that which they 
afford themselves. Then their vigorous 
habit and healthy growth, freedom from 
all diseases and insects, are important 
arguments in favour of their cultivation, 
each succeeding year adding to their size 


and beauty. The foliage is rich and 
glossy and of a beautiful deep green 


colour, thus rendering the plants 
ornamental when out of flower. 
Position.—The double forms of the her- 
baceous Peony rank among the best of 
hardy borders or shrubbery plants, 
although they are somewhat neglected— 
probably owing to the fact that they are 
so large that in small gardens they occupy 
too much room. There are, however, 
generally to be found, even in gardens of 
limited size, spots so much shaded that 
scarcely any plant will thrive in them. 
In such places Pieonies would grow luxu- 
riantly ; the colour of their blooms would, 
in many cases, be even more intense, and 
they would last much longer than flowers 
fully exposed to the sun. They may, there- 
fore, be made useful as well as orna- 
mental even in small pleasure grounds, 
although the proper place for them is un- 
doubtedly the fronts of large shrubberies, 
plantations, or by the sides of carriage 
drives. Where distant effect is required, 
no plants so admirably answer the end, 
as their size and brillianey render them 
strikingly visible, even at long distances: 
off. Planted on either side of a Grass 
walk, the effect which they produce is ad- 
mirable, especially in the morning and at 
or near sunset, and when planted in 
masses, as, for instance, in beds in plea- 
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Sure grounds, they are 
lighting up sombre nooks. 


Sort AND PLANTING. — Herbaceous 


Ponies succeed in any soil and in any 
position, but a good moist loam, particeu- 
larly when enriched by the addition of 


cow manure, is the soil best suited to 
them. 
of the year, but from October to April is 
the best. Take care to have the ground 
well prepared for their reception by 
manuring and trenching it to a depth of 
about 8 feet, and on no account should 
they be planted nearer than 4 feet apart 
in each direction. They must not be ex- 
pected to flower well before the second or 
third year after planting. They do not 
require to be shaded from the sun until 
they flower, when some slight shade pro- 
longs and preserves their delicate tints, 
and also enables the flowers to become 
more thoroughly developed than they 
otherwise would be; watering the plants 
judiciously now and then, as soon as the 
buds are well formed, with liquid manure 
also greatly benefits them. It is like- 
wise, of course, necessary when the tufts 
have become very strong, and have im- 
poverished the soil, to separate and trans- 
plant them to fresh ground. 


VIOLHTS, GROWING. 


I HAVE a bed of Violets which are not 
doing well. I have them in a shaded 
corner with a southern exposure. For 
about three hours in the day they get the 
sun, then after that they are shaded by 
large trees at a distance from the bed. I 
shall be pleased to know how generally to 


handle these plants, and at what time of’ 


the year to shift thenm.—J. W. P. 

[Runners should be put in every year, 
April being the best month for doing this. 
In the case of very light soil, which 
always suffers if the summer is very dry, 
a little shade is beneficial. On holding 
soils Violets are just as well, if not bet- 
ter, planted in the open. This applies to 
double or single Violets intended for 
frames or outdoor culture only. Ground 
for Violets must be of good quality, and 
be well prepared by trenching or deep 
digging, with plenty of manure added, 
and, if possible, some leaf-mould. The 
Single varieties, on account of their 
stronger growth, require more room than 
do the double forms. Single varieties of 
the modern kinds, such as the Princess 
of Wales, flower freely on the runners 
which issue from the parent plant, and 
for this reason such runners may be left. 
The double varieties, on the contrary, 
must have the runners removed, so as to 
strengthen the crowns which give the 
finest blooms. By the end of October the 
plants will have completed their growth, 
and can then, when required, be put into 
their winter quarters. The frame should 
be in a sunny posjtion, preferably facing 
south, the soil should be rather light, and 
the plants, when placed therein, should 
come to within 6 inches of the glass. Give 
a good watering to settle the earth round 
the roots, and little or no more water will 
be required until March, or even later, In 
frosty weather the glass should be covered 
with mats or straw, but except in a time 
of sharp frost air must be left on at 
night. It is only free ventilation that 
will keep down damp, and the plants 
should be looked over occasionally and 
decaying leaves removed. If any sym p- 
toms of mildew appear, dust the under- 
sides of the leaves with sulphur. 

During the summer, attention must be 
paid to watering the plants and 
Syringing the foliage. If the roots are 
allowed to become dry, then red spider is 
almost sure to attack the plants.] 


invaluable for 


They can be planted at any time 







BORDER CARNATIONS. 


Ir always seems to me that many people 
give themselves a vast amount of trouble 
layering Carnations and wintering them in 
cold frames, when far better results can be 
obtained by allowing the plants to remain 
The Hardy 
Border Carnation is a true perennial, and 
When the object 
is a display of flowers, then by all means 
allow the plants to stay in the same place 
for at least three years, mulching them 
This 
treatment keeps the roots cool and moist 
in dry weather, and at the same time acts 
The largest and 
most suitable blooms for exhibition are ob- 
tained from one-year-old layers, but the 


undisturbed for a few years. 


should be grown as such. 


every Summer with horse manure. 


as a valuable stimulant. 


display they produce is not to be compared 
with that of the two or three-year-old 
plants. 


across. 


garden, starting the following season with 
young’ rooted layers transplanted 


colour scheme carefully planned before- 
hand. I am not ashamed to say that I 
learnt a lesson from one of my garden 
labourers, to whom I had given a few 
surplus plants for his cottage garden. 


These were planted in a small patch-of 
ground in the front of his house and left 


there for five years undisturbed. At the 
end of three years they had become huge, 
healthy clumps, bearing from 350 to 400 
flowers. Another very good way of as- 


suring an abundant supply of bloom is to 


layer the side growths around the .old 
plant, allowing them to bloom and remain 


round the parent plant.—Jas. Douaias in 


The Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Scilla peruviana.—What is the proper 
treatment in the way of soil; where to 
plant, and when, some large Pear-shaped 
bulbs I have of what I believe are Scilla 
Hughi of the 8. peruviana tribe? I planted 
the bulbs about six months ago, but they 
have never flowered or done anything ex- 
cept kept their leaves on. I think they 
cannot be growing in the proper soil, so 
would lke to know what to do about 
them. I saw them in flower in the Isle of 
Wight. They had stalks from 6 inches to 
8 inches high; and a big head of a lot of 
dark blue flowens close together, like a 
small Agapanthus.—E. M. D., Bracknell. 


[We do not know the variety S. Hughi, 
but if it is of the S. peruviana set, plant- 
ing it six months ago was a mistake, it 
being too late. If the bulbs were in the 
dry state, so much the worse, because of 
the loss of vitality. At the same time, all 
this tribe takes time to become re-estab- 
lished, and two or three years might 
elapse before a good flowering is again 
secured. In the Isle of Wight in sandy 
soil in the open border the plant does 
well. In your district, and because the 
plant is somewhat impatient of disturb- 
ance, it were better to plant it in a 
harrow, sunny border, where it may re- 
main for years untouched. <A well- 
drained soil of sandy loam, with leaf- 
mould and a little very old manure added, 
will suit it quite well. Afford at least a 
depth of 18 inches of this mixture, and, if 
possible, a liberal addition of old mortar, 
In all probability the bulbs will start 
into new growth later, so that if they 
are not planted in a free, open soil, that 
might be remedied by your lifting and 
replanting ‘them quite early in this 
month. ] 


I have often seen as many as 400 
blooms on one of these three-year-old 
plants, which frequently measure 3 feet 
A few years ago it was considered 
the right thing to layer every plant in the 


and 
arranged, according to a well-thought-out 












































East\ Lothian. Stocks.—These pay for 
liberal treatment, but too often they are 
planted in a poor soil, and receive little 
assistance afterwards, with the result that 
the bloom-spikes are both few and ineffec- 
tive. I have grown excellent plants on the 
same border—a narrow one—year after 
year, but I partly renew the soil annually. 
Loamy soil, rather heavy than otherwise, 


three parts, and one part thoroughly de- 


cayed manure—cow-manure is best—are 
suitable. Leaf-mould and road-scrapings 
form a suitable compost, and in June the 
plants should be well mulched with spent 


Mushroom-manure or leafy refuse, and 


watered with liquid-manure once a fort- 
night. Exhausted bloom-trusses should be 
picked off. Seed for producing early- 
flowering plants should be sown in July. 
Select a semi-shaded position, and employ 
fine loamy and leafy compost. Place a 
handlight over it to protect from heavy 
rains, admitting air freely, and removing 


the handlight when the plants have made ~ 


two pairs of rough leaves. Thin them out 
so that they stand clear of each other, and 
keep them well watered. At the end of 
September lift carefully and pot them into 
34-inch pots, two plants in each, in loam, 
manure, and coarse sand, potting firmly 
and giving a good watering. At the end 
of October place them in a cold-frame or 
pit close to the glass, exposing them fully 
except in wet or frosty weather. Keep 
them comfortably moist, and give them 
weak manure-water occasionally. Plant 
them out early in April, and treat as above 
advised. Ifa portion of them is potted in 
good soil in 6-inch pots, three plants in a 
pot, and grown on cool, they will make a 
beautiful display in the greenhouse or con- 
servatory in May and June. 


Mimulus radicans.—One seldom meets 
in gardens with this quaint little Mimulus 
forming an ideal carpet in the rock gar- 
den. It is not aggressive, like Arenaria 
balearica, but, creeping low and close, it 
covers the ground with  spoon-shaped 
leaves less than an inch long, yellowish- 
green mottled with bronze. In May the 
carpet becomes spangled with gay flowers, 
jmmense in proportion to the stature of 
the plant, the lower lip three-lobed, shell- 
white, with a bright yellow patch in the 
middle; the upper lip two-lobed, rich 
violet and erect. ~The blossom is pro- 
duced profusely for more than a month, 
and is a beautiful object under the micro- 
scope. The plant is said to grow in the 
river-beds of South America, as Raoulia 
australis, another choice carpeter, does 
in those of Australasia; but here it 
flourishes at the foot of a retaining wall, 
rather a dry place exposed full south to 
the sun.—SrR HERBERT MAXWELL, in 
Garden. 


The double Bear-Bind (Calystegia hede- 





racea fl.-pl.).—This low climber or twiner, | 


generally called Calystegia or Convolyulus 
pubescens fl.-pl., is an excellent plant for 


the garden in June.or July. Those who — 


appreciate double flowers of an uncommon 
character will be pleased with it, especi- 
ally as it is not at alla common plant. It 
has been a good many years in cultivation, 
and is believed to have originated in China 


or Japan. ‘The single form is said to be a. 


native of China and Afghanistan. This 
double Bear-Bind has a twining habit, 
rather Ivy-shaped leaves, and double pink 
flowers of a pleasing character. It likes a 
warm situation, and is excellent for cover- 
ing the lower portions of a trellis or arch- 
way. It also does satisfactorily over a 
low shrub. The roots are tuberous, and I 
consider that planting is best done in early 
spring. Plants can sometimes be purchase 

in pots:—S. Arnorr. \ 
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fairly steep bank in a garden near Ban- | and sunshine it must have. Another 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


 RHODODENDRON DECORUM. 
Tunis plant came to me many years ago, 
from where I forget, and, after growing 
it for a long time in the worst conditions 
of soil—poor, cold loam—it flowered in 
_ August. Since then I have got some 
seedling plants from M. Leon Chenault, 
of Orleans. These have grown erect and 
strong in the shade of Apple trees, and 
from these were gathered the most beau- 
tiful flowers I have ever seen. There are 
at least two forms of the plant, a native 
of China. The flowers are fragrant in a 
very delicate way, keep long in the 
house, and the plant is quite hardy. 


Sussex. W. 


SHRUBS FOR A HOT, DRY BANK. 


THERE has been some discussion recently 
in GARDENING as to what would be suit- 
able shrubs for clothing a hot, dry bank. 


stead, Surrey. I suggested 

DAPHNE ONEORUM, and was careful to 
add that either it would ramp and be a 
perpetual joy or else it would die. That 
is usually the way with the Garland 
flower. The Daphne was planted—it took 
several hundred strong clumps—and it at 
once set to work and grew, and has been 
a huge success. The soil in this case was 
stiff clay over chalk. The odds would 
have been the same on hot, light, sandy 
soil, for Daphne Cneorum is.a plant which 
either likes your soil and ramps, or else 
it does not like it, and soon perishes. It 
grows in black peat, stiff clay, yellow 
loam, and sandy loam if it happens to 
take to them. I have seen it perish on 
all these sorts of soils. Another plant 
which I have used many times, and with 
great success, for hot, steep banks is that 
invaluable perennial, 

Car .Mint (Nepeta Mussini). ~ This 
forms a dense cloud of lovely lavender 





splendid plant for our purpose is 


LAVENDER. No need to.tell of its charm 
in summer and winter, nor how to grow 
it. It is impossible to remind folk 
too often to grow it, and few places are 
more suitable than a sunny bank of light 
soil. One may use the common Old Hng- 
lish Lavender, or the slightly glorified 
one called Grapenhall variety, or the little 
compact one ; all three forms of the same 
Sweet Lavender. In passing, I should 
like to mention a new form of Layender 
which I have on my rock garden. There 
are only three plants of it, and it occurred 
as a seedling from the dwarf variety men- 
tioned above ; but it is very much smaller 
than that in all its parts. The whole 
plant is close and compact, with tiny 
leaves and miniature flower-spikes stud- 
ding it all over on tiny stems only 2 inches 
to 8 inches high. A pigmy Lavender, and 
quite ideal for the rock garden. To re- 
turn to the dry bank, however. Another 





Rhododendron decorum in old clotsonné bowl. 


This is an important matter, both from 
the point of view of beauty in the garden 
and also from the labour standpoint. I 
consider turf one of the worst possible 
coverings for most garden banks. To 
begin with, it adds enormously to the 
labour bill, I admit that well-kept Grass 
banks in a terraced garden may often 
have a trim and stately appearance, and 
there are instances where they are so 
effective and characteristic that I would 
never suggest their being done away with. 
But on hot, dry, sandy soils they are a mis- 
take. The turf is apt to scorch and look 
miserable in summer, just when we most 
want something restful to look at.. There 
are many good plants to choose from, 
however, which will make such banks a 
source of pleasure, both in summer and 
winter. One may either use a mass of 
one kind of plant or make a mixture of 
many kinds. Some years ago I was asked 
to suggest something to clothe a long, 





blossom from early till late summer. It 
is one of the best flowers for cutting I 
know, especially if arranged with pink, 
and I have never known drought affect it. 
It sends down a tough, woody root, deep 
and strong. You may cut it and cut it, 
and the more you cut the better it flowers. 
Its only fault as a bank carpeter is that 
in winter it is ineffective. It resolves 
itself into a close stump, with hardly a 
leaf or a shoot showing. Some people 
haye a deadly horror of bare soil showing 
in winter. Most folk will be content with 
a long summer glory, and put wp with a 
few months of rest for the plants,:and 
fresh air and exposure to sweeten the soil 
in winter. One may always have a mass 
of early spring bulbs, such as Scillas, 
Crocus, or Daffodils, to make a pretty 
side show before the Cat Mint gets to 
work. Nepeta Mussini grows about 18 


inches high, and does equally well on the- 


lightest or stiffest soil. Good drainage 


x 


excellent plant to use as a one-plant mass 
is the 

Rock Rose (Helianthemum). ‘These are 
very neat and dwarf, shrubby, and ever- 
green, and they revel in sunshine and a 
light soil. Some have silvery-grey leaves 
and some green leaves, and there are a 
dozen or more good garden varieties, with 
pink, salmon, red, white, yellow, cream, 
and sulphur flowers. They grow about a 
foot high, and a single plant will cover a 
couple of feet or more of ground. Plant 
about 18 inches to 2 feet apart, and let 
them grow into a mass, as Many varieties 
as possible mixed together—all except H. 
rosmarinifolium, which has an entirely 
different habit. Lastly, I will suggest a 
few shrubs which might be planted, mixed 
and in groups: All the Cistus, with their 
lovely, satiny, single, Rose-like flowers, in 
white, yellow, and gold; Rosemary, both 
the common bush form and the trailing 
variety ; Myrtle—in the South of Dng- 
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land, wherever it is hardy, a clump or 
two of common kitchen Sage, with its 
grand violet flower-plumes, and a_ few 
Orange Lilies (lL. umbellatum) planted be- 
tween to flower at the same time; 
Perovskia, with grey leaves and lavender 
sprays 3 feet high ; Wscallonias, wherever 
hardy, especially the aromatic ones; 
Phygelius capensis, with tiered, erect 
spikes of crimson tubes in late summer ; 
Romneyas, with huge single flowers of 
white satin, and, of course, the dwarfer 
things mentioned before. Rock Roses, 
‘Cat Mint, etc., might be used in groups 
between some of these taller shrubs to 
get a broken effect rather than a dead- 
level surface. 

These are only a few of the shrubs of 
beauty and interest which might be used 
on the hottest banks of light soil. Others 
have already been suggested in previous 
articles in GARDENING. Needless to say, 
some of the shrubs mentioned here would 
require a fairly wide bank. For a narrow 
bank, Rock Roses, Lavender, or Cat Mint 
would perhaps be best. For such a situa- 
tion one naturally turns to the flora of 
the Mediterranean, California, and a few 


other countries of sunshine and aromatic . 


shrubs. . CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


Stevenage. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rhododendron auriculatum. — Our 
knowledge of the genus Rhododendron 
has undergone great changes during the 
last twenty years, and we have now many 
species in cultivation that offer consider- 
able differences in general appearance 
from the older kinds. Some of these new 
species are prostrate shrubs, or at least 
attain a height of a few inches; others 
are low, stunted bushes; others, again, 
plants 10 feet high, while others grow 
into shrubs of the largest size, or even 
attain the dignity of small trees. Size 
of flowers and time of blooming show 
great variations, some bearing tiny 
flowers barely half an inch across, others 
large flowers, whilst some come into 
bloom with the earliest. days of the year, 
whereas others do not bloom until July. 
R. auriculatum is one of the large-grow- 
ing groups, reaching to a height of be- 
tween 10 feet and 380 feet. Here it has 
developed as a rather flat-headed bush 
several feet high, but so far 


finished growing. ITlowering does not 
take place until July is well advanced, 
then from six to eight blooms, each 


nearly 4 inches deep and the same across, 
are produced together, the colour being 
pale rose or white deeply suffused with 
rose. The plant is further remarkable on 
account of its late-growing time, for it 
does not begin to form new shoots before 
the middle of July—a date when most 
others have finished growing for the 
season, and have set buds for the follow- 
ing year’s flowers. The plant is quite 
hardy, and might be of value to ‘the 
hybridist for crossing with the R. cataw- 
biense varieties.—D. 

A new variety of Rubus nutkanus.— 
For the last twenty summers or so I have 
noticed a very attractive variety of Rubus 
nutkanus growing sparingly and flowering 
along with the ordinary kind and other 
native shrubs around the outside of my 
garden fence here in Ucluelet, some 80 
miles east of Nootka Sound, on Vancouver 
Island, from where this species of Rubus 
takes its name. In the new variety the 
petals differ from those of the type in 
being laciniate-dentate in their outer half. 
They are also broader, giving the flowers 
a fuller and more finished appearance. 
Rubus nutkanus was first collected in 
Nootka Sound, Vancouver Island, by 
Mocino in the year 1792, but was not 


has not + 
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named till 1825. 


In the interval between 
these dates (1818) Thomas Nuttall de- 
seribed a form of what is considered the 
same species, collected on the shores of 
Lake Huron, some two thousand miles 
east from Nootka Sound, and named it R. 
parviflorus. Now, in accordance with the 
rules of priority of name, the new floras 
dealing with the subject use the latter 
name, though it looks absurd applied to 
the Nootka Sound plant, which it is ad- 
mitted has the largest flowers of any of 
the Rubus family. When found growing 
near sea-level, the fruit of R. nutkanus is 
soft and insipid—not eatable, in fact ; but 
away up on the mountain-side, in some 
sunny clearing where the fire has gone 
through at some time, the berries will be 
found quite firm, and as palatable and re- 
freshing .as those of the Raspberry.— 
GEORGE FRASER, Ucluelet, B.C., Canada, 
in The Garden. 

_ Some summer-flowering Genistas.— 
There are three Genistas that bloom later 
than the other hardy species, and are at 
their best during the latter half of June 
and July. They are G. cinerea, G. virgata, 
and*G. wtnensis, all large-growing bushes 
that deserve commanding positions in park 
or garden. G. cinerea is the most uncom- 
mon of the three, although introduced 
about the middle of last century. It is 
found wild in Spain at a considerable aglti- 
tude, and also occurs in other parts of 
South-Western Europe. Mature plants 
may be 12 feet high and as far through, 
with erect main branches well clothed 
with slender branchlets, and in June and 
July a profusion of golden flowers in small 
clusters. G. virgata, a native of Madeira, 
is very like G. cinerea, but has rather 
stronger branchlets, and its golden flowers 
are borne in racemes. It thrives in full 
sun and in semi-shade. An occupant of 
our gardens since 1777, it is a most useful 
bush, over 12 feet high and as far through. 
G. «wtnensis, the Mount Etna Broom, is 
found wild in Sardinia and Sicily. Some- 
times over 20 feet high, it is remarkable 
for its long, slender, drooping branchlets, 
which are sparingly clothed with leaves, 
but in July are quite covered with golden 
flowers. All three ought to be planted in 
permanent places whilst very small, for 
they are not easy subjects to transplant. 


They succeed in ordinary garden soil, and, 


are easily raised from seeds.—D. 

Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora.— 
The different hardy shrubs that flower 
from July onwards are by no means 
numerous. Among them must be in- 
cluded this Hydrangea, which has only 
within the last decade or so been grown 
in this country. It came here from the 
United States, and is a form of the North 
American H. arborescens. In the typical 
kind, however, the large, showy, sterile 
blossoms are very few, or wanting alto- 
gether, whereas in the variety grandi- 
flora all of the flowers are sterile and 
pure white. When in bloom it is very 
showy. There is, however, one draw- 
back, and that is the weight of the 
flower-heads often causes them to droop, 
and they are then not seen to the best 
advantage. Where the common kind is 
not thoroughly hardy this North Ameri- 
can species is particularly valuable. It 
is not, however, the only one that blooms 
at this season, as there is the Japanese 
H. paniculata and its variety grandi- 
flora, which latter is far more generally 
grown than the typical kind. sesides 
these there are some forms of Hydran- 
gea hortensis—namely, acuminata, Lind- 
leyi, and stellata, which are hardier than 
the common kind, while they also flower 
from side buds of the previous year’s 
growth, and are very effective when in 
bloom.—K, R. W.. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Injury to Fern fronds.—Could you tell 
me what is the cause of this disease on 
the Fern—it has suddenly come on very 
healthy plants—and if there is any 
remedy P—E. G. N. 

(There is neither fungus nor insect on 
the Fern fronds to account for their ap- 
pearance. They seem to have. been 
burned, either through some chemical 
falling upon them or through syringing 
when the sun was shining upon them.] 


Fungus on Campanula.—Some time ago 
I asked a question in your paper as to 
what caused my Campanula stems to turn 
yellow. I was asked to send specimens; I 
do so now. They are eaten hollow, by 
what I do not know. It happens every 
summer.—H, R. PALMER. 

[The Campanula has been affected by the 
attack of a fungus at the base of the stem, 
bringing about what is called ‘‘ collar rot.’ 
The soil in which plants affected by this 
trouble have been growing should be re- 
moved and replaced with fresh soil, which 
should be dressed with lime and flowers 
of sulphur as an aid to checking the 
growth of the fungus in future. ] 


Black stripe on Tomatoes.—Will you be 
kind enough to inform me as to the best 
remedy for stripe disease in Tomatoes? I 
have mine planted out in a cold house, 
ventilators and doors open night and day. 
There is a fine crop, but this disease has 
started.—H. Prior. ? 

[Black stripe or black rot of Tomatoes 
is a fungoid disease, the origin of which, 
as far as we can glean, is unknown. It 
is a parasitic fungus, and attacks both 
the stems and fruit, but can only gain a 
footing when wounds or punctures are 
present on either or both. Once an at- 
tack has been experienced, the greatest 
care is needed to prevent it reappearing 
the following season. To this end the 
soil in which the plants have been grown, 
as well as the plants, should be burnt. 
The structure should be scrupulously 
cleansed: and. disinfected. The soil used 
in the ensuing season should be sterilised 
by placing it over a fire on a sheet of 
iron and allowing it to become heated 
almost to the point of being chanred. 
Then, to ward off attack after the plants 
are established, spray them with sulphide 
of potassium. every other week or so 
right through the season, using 1 oz. of 
sulphide to three gallons of warm water 
in which 2 ozs. of soft soap haye been 
previously dissolved on each occasion. 
Avoid giving stimulants to such an ex- 
tent as to cause the fruit to crack, and 
do not defoliate the plants at any time 
more than is absolutely necessary. ] 


Leaf-spot on Strawberries.—I send 
leaves and fruit from Strawberries 
affected with a sort of mildew, from 
plants put in in spring a year ago, April 
17th. I thought it was owing to the 
drought, but was told it is a fungoid 
disease called ‘‘ black spot,’? and that the 
plants should be burnt. Is this so, and 
should they be dug up at once? The bed 
the runners came from was affected in the 
same way. New plants I got elsewhere 
are not affected. It spoils the appearance 
of the berries, but as far as I remember 
it disappeared with rain, which we badly 
need.—K. S. WEDDERBURN, ; 

[The Strawberry leaves are affected 
with the fungoid disease known as ‘ leaf 
spot’? (Spherella fragarie), and the 
fruit with mildew. To get rid of the 
former, cut off every mature leaf on the 
plants and burn them, with weeds and 
any other rubbish there may be present 
on the bed. Many remove the foliage 
with hook or scythe. The plants natu- 
rally look very bare for a time, but 
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quickly recover, and soon become re- 
clothed with new-leaves. In the spring, 
before the plants flower, spray the 
foliage with a solution of liver of sulphur 
(sulphide of potassium), to make which 
dissolve 2 ozs. of the chemical in every 
gallon of water required. The more con- 
venient way would be to ascertain, as far 
as possible, the quantity of wash needed 
for spraying’ the bed with beforehand. 
This will give you an idea of the total 
weight of the chemical required. Then 
dissolve this in a gallon of hot water, in 
which an equal weight of soft soap has 
been previously dissolved, and dilute after- 
wards with the necessary quantity of 
water. The same remedy is efficacious for 
both diseases.] 


FRUIT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Seedling Apple trees.—I have some 
seedling Apple trees, two years old. Do 
they require cutting back to make them 
bushy? ‘They have no side branches yet. 
—QO, A. SHRUBSOLE. 
[The seedlings should have been cut 
down to within 9 inches or 12 inches of 
the ground last winter, when from the 
buds growth would have in due course 
pushed out, and the foundation of bush- 
shaped trees formed. As the season is so 
far advanced, you had better defer this 
cutting back until next winter.] 


Strawberries.— Will you please say what 
is the name of the sweetest Strawberry ? 
The sort I have been growing 1s called 
Royal Sovereign, but it is not sweet, and 
I should like to know the name- of the 
sweetest Strawberry—a real sugary one, if 
possible.—LioneL $, SWEENEY. 

[The sweetest Strawberry is  un- 
doubtedly British Queen, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not a success everywhere. It 
is, however, worth a trial in your district. 
You should try and find out whether it 
does well in your neighbourhood. British 
Queen does best in a deep, warm soil, and 
requires good cultivation. ‘As a late 
variety, we have found nothing to equal 
Givon’s Late Prolific.] 

Treatment of Loganberry.—I have a 
seedling Loganberry, 8 feet high, with 
one stem 4 inch thick and 2 stems } inch 
thick, with a forest of slender growths, 
but no fruit. When ought I to prune it, 
and how? It is about three years old, 
and is trained to a pole.—O. A. SHRUB- 
SOLE. 

[The weakest of the growths of the 
Loganberry should be cut out now, to en- 
able those left to become thoroughly 
‘ripened. Next spring give these an over- 
hauling again, rejecting the weaker canes 
or such as are but partially ripened, and 
retain all the strong ones for fruiting. 
If you intend to tirain, them in future on 
the pole, you will not require more than 
half a dozen canes, and- cut them back 
so that they will be about 8 feet in 
length. A trellis some 8 feet in height 
affords a better training medium than a 
pole, and on this the canes should be 
trained out 1 foot apart. The side shoots 
or lateral growths on the main canes 
should be shortened back close to ‘the 
canes now. Treated in this way, the 
plant should fruit another season. ] 


Peach stones splitting. — I will be 
obliged if you could give me a cause for 
- some of my Peaches (just now ripe) show- 
ing a rotten kernel when cut. They look 
beautiful, well-coloured skin, sweet, large 
fruit, everything most promising, but 
when cutting the fruit with a spoon it 
went into the kernel, and, on looking to 
see the cause, ithe stone was in two or 


three pieces, quite black and very unplea- 
sant loo The gardener can give no 


reason for it, The house is kept most 


scrupulously clean. There is no. taste 
whatever from the black kernel in the 
fruit, and unless one saw the-black kernel 


-one would have no suspicion of anything 


wrong; but as it is annoying both to the 
gardener and owner, I would be very 
glad if a reason for the black inside to the 
kernel could be given.—M. RAMSDEN. 

[Unripened wood and imperfect ferti- 
lisation of the flowers will cause . stone- 
splitting. Another cause is dryness at the 
roots. Many people make the mistake of 
not watering the borders,after the crop 
has been cleared, this resulting in the soil 
getting very dry, and affecting the next 
season’s crop. A very important con- 
stituent in the soil for all stone fruits is 
lime, this entering largely into the forma- 
tion of the stones, and in a great measure 
preventing the splitting you complain of. 
If you find that there is not sufficient lime 
in your borders, we should advise you to 
remake them before the leaves fall and re- 
plant the trees at the same time, adding 
a quantity of unslaked lime and plenty 
of lime rubbish, ] 

Syringing Vines.—I am frequently asked 
if I syringe my Vines every day, and many 
will hardly credit me when I say that I 
rarely syringe them at all, as my houses 
are quite damp enough without it, and I 
think that the Grapes finish off with a 
much better bloom, and are certainly far 
freer from spots, than when I used to 
syringe. I know it is one of the things 
that many gardeners have to unlearn. The 
difficulty of getting water clean enough for 
the purpose first induced me to stop the 
daily shower-bath, and to adopt instead 
the plan ©f damping the floors, ete., at 
shutting-up time. Finding that the Vines 
seemed to enjoy the change led me to still 
further reduce the syringing, and now my 
Vines only get one or two good washings 
during the growing season, and that is just 
after thinning the bunches and when I can 
get clean rain-water to use. If the roots 
are kept moist, and the atmosphere of the 
house is in the same condition, it will be 
found that the foliage of the Vines will be 
firmer, and the crop will finish off better 
than where constant syringing is practised, 
for ‘I néed hardly say that this daily 
shower-bath is by no means natural. The 
moist stove treatment that suits epiphytal 
Orchids and plants of that class so well is 
not exactly the thing for Vines. If there 
were more ventilating and less syringing 
there would be fewer queries as to the 
cause of air-roots on Vines, for they are 
the direct result of a stagnant and over- 
moist atmosphere.--A. G. 

Melons in frames.—The season has again 
arrived when spare frames can be profit- 
ably utilised for a catch crop in the way 
of Melons. These are always acceptable, 
and eke out the supply from heated struc- 
tures, ripening up well in the late days of 
September. The method of culture is, I 
daresay, sufficiently well known, but a 
variation of the plan usually practised 
may be interesting to those concerned. In- 
stead of putting out a single plant in the 
centre of each light it is my custom to put 
out three, training them on the cordon 
system, because this, given proper atten- 
tion, results in a heavier crop per light and 
in finer individual fruits. Three Melons 
to each vine is a fair allowance, and these 
are of a large and useful size. Further, 
should a plant be affected by canker there 
still remain two upon which to rely, 
whereas when the light covers but a single 
plant, should that one canker, the space is 
wasted. Those who have had experience 
of growing Melons at this season in spare 


‘frames will find this plan justified by the 


production of a larger number of fruits 
from a given space than can be secured by 
the single plant per sash system.—A 
ScorrisH GARDENER. 


VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Syringing Tomatoes.—Will you kindly 
inform me through GARDENING whether it 
is advisable to syringe Tomato plants in 
pots under glass with water, either before 
‘or after the fruit has setP—S. S. 
Howarp. 

[No, it is not advisable to syringe 
Tomato plants either before or after they 
commence to fruit, as such a proceeding 
might be the means of rendering them 
susceptible to an attack of one of the 
many diseases to which the Tomato is 
liable. ] 


Peas mildewed.—I am sending you some 
pods of Peas, and will be glad if you can 
tell me how to prevent the disease from 
which they are suffering.—T, PLATER. 

[The Pea-pods you send are affected 
with mildew, the result, no doubt, in 
great measure, of the spell of dry 
weather which has just come to an end. 
The best means of counteracting this 
disease is deep cultivation, breaking up 
the soil not less than two spits in depth, 
and manuring well at the same time; 
sowing thinly, so that every plant may 
have room for development ; affording a 
mulch of short litter or anything of a 
like nature that will prevent the soil from 
drying out quickly, and watering freely 
in dry weather. The rows, too, should 
stand not less than 6 feet apart, with 
from § feet to 10 feet apart for main-crop 
und late winter varieties, so that the 
plants receive all the light and air pos- 
sible. ] 

Liquid manure.—What is the best mode 
of preparing liquid manure, particularly 
where stable manure is not easily obtain- 
able? ~-What artificial manures are most 
suitable? What is the best liquid manure 
for Tomato plants?—S. S. Howarp. 

[A peck of horse-droppings or sheep- 
dung put into a bag and steeped in a tub 
of water, after tying the mouth of the 
bag to prevent the contents from coming 
out, will, after an interval of twenty-four 
hours, afford a safe and at the same time 
one of the best liquid stimulants you can 
wish for, not only for Tomatoes, but for 
all other kinds of fruits, as well as for 
flowering plants. Hnough of the liquid 
to render the water about to be used of 





the colour of weak coffee should be 
added. As regards artificial manures, 


those advertised and sold as being spe- 
cially suited for fruit cultivation will 
answer admirably for. Tomatoes if ap- 
plied as directed by the makers. For 
plants there are several brands of arti- 
ficial manures on the market, of which, 
for obvious reasons, it would be invidious 
on our part to mention any particular 
one. These, if used rationally and ac- 
cording to directions, will effect all that 
is claimed for them. A dealer in horti- 
cultural sundries would, if requested, 
supply you with a list of the best of 
these. Peruvian guano, if used at tlie 
rate of 1 oz. to each gallon of water, is a 
fine stimulant for fruits, and some kinds 
of plants also.] 

Broccoli failing.—The Brocco'i plant I 
send you has been punctured in the stem 
of the leaf near the axil, and inside the 
stem I think you will find white grubs. 
Kindly tell me how they came to be there, 
and what measures to adopt to prevent 
their attacks.—T. PLATER. 

[The larvee of the Cabbage gall beetle 
are the cause of the mischief complained 
of in regard to the Broccoli plant sub- 
mitted. The adult insect inserts its eggs 
in the lower part of the stems of the 
plants while they are young and in the 
seed-bed. When the grubs hatch out, 
they commence feeding on the succulent 
portion of the stems, and render the 
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shoots of no further use. Plants when 
being drawn for planting should be 
closely examined, and all found infested 
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asked for bees. 
£5 for stocks and £2 for swarms (carriage 
-extra in each case) is out of all reason, 


trenching the ground 2 feet or 21 feet 
deep, planting 6 feet apart each way. A 
crop of Radishes, Spinach, or Lettuce 
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To charge from £3 10s. to. 


With grubs burned. 
of annual. occurrence, strew fine 

impregnated with paraffin among 
plants in the seed-bed after they 


of paraflin with half a bushel of ashes, 


after passing the latter through a fine 
It is also a good plan to dip the 
roots of the plants before setting them 
out in ‘‘puddle’? made ty taking equal 
quantities of clay, dried cow-dung, and 


sieve. 


soot. Mix them together, and then add 
enough water to render the whole of the 
consistency of thick paint.] 


Open-air Tomatoes failing to set.—I am 


trying Tomatoes in the open this year. 
I have never grown them before. 
you tell me what is the matter with them, 
and at the same time suggest a remedy ? 
I planted them the last week in May, and 
they have flowered splendidly, 


plants are very vigorous and healthy. All 


side shoots have been nipped out as ad- 


vised.—OPEN AIR. 

[It is difficult to assign a reason for the 
non-setting of the Tomatoes. As a rule, 
they set very freely outdoors, and, re- 
quire no artificial aid in that respect. 
You speak of the plants as being very 
vigorous. It may be that they are too 
vigorous, and, if so, they would fail to 
set fruit until they had made such an 
amount of growth that the energies of 
the plants had become exhausted or 
checked, when they would start fruiting. 
If such is the case, keeping the soil as 
far as is possible rather on the dry side 
would serve to counteract the tendency 
to over-luxuriance and promote fruitful- 
ness. You may, perhaps, have provided 
too rich a larder for the roots, and, if so, 
this would be the seat of mischief. We 
do not advise the planting of Tomatoes 
in a too rich soil, as they can always be 
fed from the surface after they have set 
two or three trusses of fruit. Another 
cause of non-setting might be the cold 
weather, epecially at night, experienced 
during the greater part of June, when 
the temperature on several occasions 
reached a low point.] 

Rhubarb planting.—What is the best 
month to plant Rhubarb> roots? Also 
please say what is the name of the sort 
of Rhubarb that is red-coloured through- 
out, and likely to retain that colour when 
cooked.—LIonEL S, SwEENEY, 

[This crop, from the great weight of its 
produce, quickly exhausts the soil; there- 
fore, it is: not desirable to let it stand 
too long without removal, as plants that 
have beén for some time undisturbed are 
liable to produce flowering shoots, which, 
even if cut as soon as they make their 
appearance, interfere with the growth of 
the edible stalks. It is not a good plan 
to disturb the whole plantation at once, 
as this stops the supply for a time. If 
some of the outside crowns be severed 
from strong, established stools with a 
portion of root each, and planted during 
March or April, if the weather is open, 
two or three together, and allowed to at- 
tain a maximum strength, not gathering 
from them till the following season, they 
will bear strong stalks; or roots that 
have been forced through the winter, 
planted and permitted to regain strength 
through the summer, will sueceed. As 
Rhubarb is a deep-rooting, gross-feeding 
plant, in all cases it should have rich, 
deep soil, and if it be of a heavy, reten- 
tive nature, some old exhausted tan, leaf- 
mould, wood ashes, or sandy road-drift, 
if such can be procured, all mixed to- 
gether with 6 inches or 8 inches of good, 
rotten manure, should be mixed with it, 


Where: infestation is 
ashes 

the 
have 
made three or four leaves, mixing a pint 


Can 


but no 
fruit appears to be setting ; otherwise the 


may be had off the ground between the 


rows before the Rhubarb makes sufficient 
The 


growth to interfere with them, 
Rhubarb you refer to is Hawke’s Cham- 
pagne, which is early, of a deep crimson 
colour throughout, and of fine quality.] 





BEES. 


e 
BUYING BEDS. 


* 
I AM now able to satisfy searchers after 


bees for sale, because I have secured a 


large number of names and addresses of 
beekeepers who have either stocks or 


swarms to dispose of, according to the 
time of year. In thus bringing buyers as 
well as sellers together, 1 accept no re- 
sponsibility of any sort or kind, whether 
responsibility for quality or strain of bee 


or for the honesty and satisfactory con- 
Hnvelopes 


clusion of the transactions. 
of applicants should be marked ‘“ Bees,”’ 
and should contain stamp for reply. 


A word or two of advice to buyers of 


bees will be just as well, particularly for 
the assistance and protection of begin- 
ners. Before buying your bees, you will 
want appliances. I cannot give here any 
complete counsel about apparatus, but 
will recommend the beginner to send for 
GARDENING of May 5th and May 19th, 1917. 
Do not buy the old stuff of a retired bee- 
keeper. Endeavour to obtain the advice 
of the Secretary of the County Bee- 
keepers’ Association, both of the seller’s 
county and your own. These names may 
be obtained from B.B.K.A., 23, Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, with 
stamp for reply. To be careless in buy- 
ing bees will bring you disappointment, 
and may possibly also seriously damage 
the industry by extending the area of the 
Isle of Wight disease. 

3efore promising to buy, get as sure a 


guarantee as possible from the vendor of 


the unquestioned healthiness of the bees 
to be bought, and of the apiary. Un- 


doubtedly the best mode of commencing 


is with a good early (May or first week 
in June) swarm. Natural swarms, as a 
general rule, are healthy and strong, and 
are said not to carry disease ; but this is 
a debatable point. To st.rt with a stock 
(i.e., bees already established one season 
in a hive) is a good method ; but it may 
prove both costly and disappointing, be- 
cause without experience the novice or 
the unwary may be taken in, and disease 
introduced into a locality hitherto free. 
Send for leaflet No. 128 (free) from the 
Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.1. 

There is absolutely no advantage to a 
buyer to commence at this time of .year, 
except in the case of ‘‘driven’’ bees (see 
GARDENING, May 20th, 1917). If you buy 
bees now, you will suffer from some 
anxiety as to whether they will survive 
into next spring, or succumb during the 
winter to starvation or disease. The ex- 
perienced beekeeper can positively -avert 
the former contingency ; the latter possi- 
bility is beyond control, in these days of 
the prevalence of the ‘‘ I. of W.’’ disease, 
if the bees are in the least degree in- 
fected. The best time for buying stocks 
is March or April. These months are 
good aS a general rule for the British 
Isles. The bees should cover at least six 
frames to be a strong stock, and there 
should be two frames of food besides, Be 
most careful in buying bees, and strive 
to do so only by the advice of the 
B.B.K.A. (as above), a society not very 
active, but reliable. “ 

In conclusion, I must enter my protest 
against the exorbitant prices now being 


even now that honey can be.so'1 for 3s. 
or 3s. 6d. a Ib. However, I can but bring 
buyers and sellers together, and leave 
them to settle prices between them, ask- 
ing them to do, their ufmost in all 
honesty, but not to spread the Isle of 
Wight disease. BinHe 


—— I fear I cannot be of much assist- 
ance to you in your laudable effort to 
assist GARDENING readers in obtaining 
bees. I do not think there are any for 
sale in this county. All the beekeepers 
I know have been on the look-out to buy 
bees. Bees used to be obtainable here for 
the trouble of driving, large numbers o% 
skeps being kept and stifled, but’all are 
now wiped out by 1.0.W. disease, hénce 
my scepticism in the matter of ‘a return 
to more natural methods.’? ‘The : Mon- 
mouthshire County Council has distri- 
buted about forty swarms, obtained from 
-Ireland at a reasonable rate, but I think 
most have gone to ignorant people, and 
so will probably expire during winter or 
early spring. By the way, I think I have 
cured a stock affected with both 


foul-brood (‘‘ European’ type) and Isle. — 


of Wight disease.—G. R. Srrona, Magor, 
Monmouth. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


ee 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Spring Cabbage.—If nice little heads 


are required for use in February and early 


in March next, seed of a suitable variety, 
such as Harbinger, should be sown during 
the first week of the’ present month. To 
form a _ quick | succession, 
Kllam’s Early should be sown at the same 
time. 


of April, Flower of Spring, and’ Ellam’s 
Early will afford plants in good time for 
that purpose. The ground on which the 
seed is to be sown should be manured 
with short, well-rotted manure, and then 
dug. Before sowing, give the surface a 
good dressing of wood ashes or burnt soil, 
and rake them in. Sow in drills drawn 


1 foot apart, and if the soil is dry water _ 
the drills beforehand. Net the beds over 
afterwards, as _a protection against the 


ravages of small birds. 


Shallots.—With the exception of those 
are now. fully. 


planted late, Shallots 
grown, indication of which is given by the 
tops yellowing and falling over. 


on the surface of the ground to become 


thoroughly ripened, and when this is tne~ 


case store the bulbs in a cool, dry place. 
Turnips.—Take advantage of th 

being in a moist state to get a good 

breadth of Turnips sown for late autumn 

and early winter use. 


occur. Red Globe and any of the green- 


topped sorts are suitable varieties to sow. _ 
If wanted as soon as may be, sow Snow-_ 


ball. The roots will grow quickly with 
the soil in its present condition. Another 


good sowing should be made about the. 
second week of this month, to stand the — 


. 


winter. 


Early Celery.—Moulding of the earliest- 


set-out plants must continue to have every 
attention, and see that they do not want 


for water at the roots, affording liquid — 


manure if progress is not as satisfactory 
as could be wished. ond early varie- 
ties will now be ready for the first mould- 
ing. Take away all the outer useless 
leaves and suckers from the plants, and 
give the roots a thorough soaking of w 

after tying the tops together with strands 
of raffia. Break the soil down as fine as 
possible before putting it in the trench, 
and tread after levelling it round the 


Ws 


April and- 


e. Tor cutting later in, the spring, a_ 
sowing made the second week in August. 


They | 
should accordingly be pulled up and laid. 


e ground 


If a little super-_ 
phosphate or guano is strewed in the 
drills, growth will be much accelerated, 
especially if a dry time should again 
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plants. In order that the plants should 
be kept in an upright position, it is better 
that two hands should perform the mould- 
fwise cramped or twisted hearts 
may result. See that succeeding crops re- 
ceive all the moisture they require, and 
continue to apply soot to the leaves if 
necessary for the leaf-mining maggot. 

Leeks.—Plants set out in a trench in a 
similar manner to Celery are ready for 
their first earthing up. Draw the tops 
together, and tie with raffia, and then 
thoroughly soak the soil about the roots 
with liquid manure if it can be spared. 
finst strew an artificial fertaliser between 
the plants .before watering. Succeeding 
crops should be kept growing freely by 


affording plenty of water to the roots, and. 


stimulants also if deemed necessary. 
Tomatoes.—Ior late autumn and winter 
supply, the necessary number of plants 
should be raised either from seed or cut- 
tings, the latter coming into bearing the 
earlier of the two. Cuttings quickly root 
in a warm house, ae a ee ina 
ropagating frame. eedlings, too, are 
eae realy, for potting if raised in warmth. 
The plants in either case should, as soon 
as expedient, be afterwards grown under 
cool, light conditions, so that they may 
be dwarf and sturdy. Plants in full bear- 
ing and later stages of development under 
glass will require constant attention 1n 


_regard to watering, feeding, and removing 


‘ 


isurplus growths, to allow of the fruits 
swelling quickly and reaching full size. 
Curtailment of the foliage should not be 
carried out to excess, and_ relieve the 
plants by gathering the fruit as soon as 
it reaches maturity. } 
Preparation for Strawberry planting.— 
In many instances Strawberries follow an 
early crop of Potatoes, and when such is 
the case, the ground, on account of 
its having been well worked and manured 
in the past for other crops, will need no 
further preparation beyond cleaming and 
making the surface level. On the other 
hand, if Strawberries are to be grown on 
ground which is in poor condition, and 
has, moreover, not been worked lately, 
the same should be well manured and dug 
without further delay. If time permitted, 
it would pay to bastard trench the site, 
manuriug the lower as well as the top spit 
while doing so. In any case, the ground 
should be dug at least one spit deep. 
Stiff soils should be well chopped to pieces, 
seeing the interval between digging and 
plamting is so short, as a sufficiency of fine 
soil must be available to work in round 
the balls at the planting. | In_ extreme 
cases—i.e., when an exceptionally heavy 
and. stiff soil has to be dealt wath—the 
difficulty can be overcome by having some 
compost, consisting of some old potting 
soil and the like, in readiness for the pur- 
pose. This will give the plants a good 
start, and they will be able to take care 
of themselves. The foregoing notes are 


_ specially applicable to cases where it is 


» main-crop varieties, 
a north wall for the latest sorts. 
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necessary to secure a_crop of fruit, if pos- 
sible, next season. If a long succession 


is required, planting should be effected in 


two or three different positions in the 
garden, such, for instance, as a warm bor- 
der under a wall facing south, for the 
earliest crop, in the open garden for the 
mai and.on a border under 





Permanent beds and borders.—These, 
unless layering has had to be done, 
should, now the fruit has been gathered, 


have all the runmers removed, as well as’ 


the oldest of the leaves, the weeds hoed 
off, and a general clearing effected, after 
which a good dressing of manure may be 
given. If farmyard or stable manure is 
not available, well-rotted material from 


an old hotbed will answer almost as well. 
- This as well as the former should be not 


only spread between the rows, but placed 


RE SFG 


round the collars’ of the plants to encou- 
rage the emission of new rootis. i 
Currants and Gooseberries.—The fruit 


of either or both required for various pur- 


poses, as long as it can be had, should be 


secured against the depredations of birds 


_ 
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by covering the bushes over with nets of 
$-inch mesh, and pegging them down to 
the ground. As the nets are apt to be- 
come much torn when taking them off and 
putting them on Gooseberry bushes, it is 
advisable, if there is much fruit to be 
protected, to érect rough trelliswork 
rather higher than the tallest of the 
bushes to carry the nets. 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries, etc.— 
These must now be well looked after, and 
the canes kept tied to the trellis. Directly 
the fruits approach ripeness, they should 
be netted, otherwise birds will devour 
them as fast as they colour. The same 


-advice holds good with regard to Morello 


Cherries, but take the precaution to see 
the trees are quite clean before enclosing 
them with nets, as they cannot be dealt 
with after colouring becomes general. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Black.Currants.—When the crop has 
been cleared from the bushes, give the 
branches a. good thinning out, in order 
to encourage the young growths from the 
base. If the bushes are thinned now, 
these young shoots will mpen much better 


|and earlier than af left unthimned till 
the autumn. 


All prunings should ~ be 
burned, in order to destroy any insect 
pests that may be on them. Where the 
bushes are badly infested with the bud 
mite (Phytoptus ribis), it is best to grub 
them up and burn them, selecting a fresh 
site some distance from the old one for 
a new plantation. When planting time 
arrives, endeavour to procure young 
bushes from a clean and healthy stock, 
and treat them liberally. The new site 
should be double dug, and have plenty of 
decayed manure worked in as digging pro- 
ceeds. This should be done several weeks 
before the planting takes place, to enable 
the soil to settle. The best two varieties 
grown here are Boskoop Giant and Vic- 
toria. The summer pruning of all fruit 
trees should be brought to a close as soon 
as possible. © Where early pinching was 
carried out, little now remains to be done 
with the exception of removing any super- 
fluous ‘shoots which have been overlooked, 
so that the sun and light may have free 
access to all parts of the trees. ' Stop any 
growths from shoots that were pinched 


back to two leaves beyond the previous 


stopping. Peaches and Nectarines need 
to be examined frequently, and all dateral 


-growths pinched back to the finst leaf. To 


obtain fruits of good colour and flavour, 
they should be well exposed to the light 
and air; therefore, it may be necessary 
to fasten back some of the foliage round 
about the fruits. Where the trees are in 
a very healthy condition,-and the foliage 
is rather dense, a few leaves near to the 
fruits may be removed altogether. Trees 
carrying heavy crops of fruit will be 
ereatly assisted if they cam be afforded 
frequent doses of liquid manure. Where 
this cannot be obtained, a top-dressing of 
an approved fertiliser well worked into 
the soil with clear water wall be of benefit. 
Continue to tie the growths as they de- 
velop, removing all supernumerary shoots 
to-~ avoid overcrowding. Thoroughly 
syringe the trees with clear, soft water 
about five o’clock each afternoon when the 
weather is hot and dry, in order to keep 
the foliage clean and healthy. Imme- 
diately the fruits show signs of ripening 
all feeding and syringing must be discon- 
tinued. Such varieties as Alexander, 
Amsden June, 
already ripening. The trees should be 
frequently looked over, ripe fruits 
gathered, and placed in the fruit-room 
until required. Carefully gathered fruits 
will keep in good condition for a week or 
ten days in a cool, airy fruit-room, 
Apricots.—The fruits of these are now 
swelling fast. Apricots come finer and 
ripen much better when partially shaded 
with a little foliage. In gathering the 
fruits exercise great care, as they are 
easily damaged. It is not often that birds 


and Hale’s Early are’ 
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interfere with Peaches or Apricots in 
these gardens, but a watch must be kept 
as they ripen, and if the fruits are 
molested the trees must be netted. 

French Beans.—A good sowing of these 
has been miade on a south border, where 
protection can be afforded, should it be 
necessary. This sowing will give a good 
supply of pods late in the season. 

Late Peas.—Every endeavour should be 
made to prolong the season’ as much as 
possible, and to attain this end the 
growths should be well thinned, the sur- 
face mulched with manure, copious sup- 
ples of water given during spells of hot, 
dry weather, and the haulm well syringed 
during the evening, to promote a healthy 
growth. Green Peas may be had till the 
end of October. 

Early Potatoes will now be ready for 
lifting, as few, if any, varieties will benefit 
by. being left in the ground after this date. 
Those that are required for seed should 
be left until the tubers are quite ripe. 
The practice of selecting unripe tubers for 
seed and laying them on the ground in the 
scorching sun is a bad one. It is far better 
to plant a sufficient number at the ordi- 
nary time, to allow of a few being left for 
seed. All early Potatoes on which the 
skins are set may be lifted now, and the 
ground afterwards filled with Coleworts 
or some other crop for winter use. 

Early Celery.—Sufficient plants should 
be earthed up to furnish early heads. Be- 
fore doing this, see that the plants are 
moist at the roots, and that the top 
erowths are thoroughly dry. Earth ap- 
plied about the stems when the latter are 
wet will set up damping in the plants. 
The soil should not be placed higher up 
the stems than 1 foot, for the plants are 
still growing, and it is necessary, there- 
fore, not to cover up the green leaves. 
Earthing-up should be done gradually, and 
at intervals of about ten days; but the 
progress of the plants should be the best 
guide as to when more soil is necessary. 
It is unnecessary to spend a lot of time in 
making a smart finish to the trenches, for 
they will not remain very long before the 
heads are dug. Later batches should 
have a little soil applied to the surface, 
which will act as a stimulant to growth. 

Tomatoes in the open should be thinned 
freely, removing all side growths, and 
keeping the plants tied to strong sticks. 
Fruits have not set well so far, but when 
sufficient have been secured to furnish a 
crop, the main stem should be stopped 
and a liberal dressing of artificial manure 
applied to hasten the development of the 
fruits. 

Endive.—A good sowing should now be 
made to maintain a supply during the 
winter. The seeds may be sown either in 
the open ground in drills or broadcast in 
a shallow frame, transplanting when large 
enough. Oftentimes the seed fails to ger- 
minate freely, but frequent damping will 
do much to assist in this respect. When 
grown in frames, the damping and shading 
may be kept under better control. 

Parsley.—If sowings have not already 
been made for raising Parsley for use 
during winter and early spring, the work 
should be given attention without delay. 
At this season I prefer to sow in short 
drills, that the plants may be given the 
protection of some old hghts during severe 
weather in winter, or when a fall of snow 
is expected. PF, W. G 











SCOTLAND. 

Hardy plant borders.—After midsum- 
mer the hardy plant borders are, perhaps, 
at their most interesting period, and as 
things come into bloom it is a good plan 
to note any plants growing too strongly, 
or those which are badly placed, with a 
view to improvement. It is better by far 
to make notes at this time than to trust 
to the memory when the time for removal 
or. for division comes round. Let the 
labels, too, in such a case be seen to, so 
that no mistake will be made in respect 
of the exact plant which is to be operated 
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upon. It is the general practice to allo- 
cate positions in the back rows to all the 
taller plants. I cannot help thinking that 
to confine such plants rigidly to the back 
of the borders is a mistake, for when 
plants are regularly graded from the back 
to the front of a border in respect of 
their height, the effect, however good it 
may be in the way of combinations of 
colour, is forced and artificial. Tall 
plants, even quite near the front, break 
the monotony, although, of course, it is a 
matter of opimion, and such a _ course 
might conceivably be overdone. Thalic- 
trum aquilegizfolium is attractive at pre- 
sent, its loose heads of a purplish-laven- 
der shade being very distinet. It is 
merely an ornamental plant, the blooms 
being of httle or no use for cutting. There 
is also a white variety, to which I am not 
pantial. Everyone ought to grow plenty 
of Columbines, not only the fine spurred 
hybrids, but also the old true Columbine 
of the garden. Others of the Aquilegias 
seem in a fair way to be forgotten, and 
this is a: pity, for such kinds as A. 
Stuarti, A. glandulosa, A. coarulea, and 
others deserve a place in every garden. 
The best way to raise these is to sow seeds 
in spring in a frame, prick off the seed- 
dings into boxes or into small pots, and 
plant out into fairly well-enriched ‘soil. 
Aquilegias also, ike Canterbury Bells, are 
not without value in the cool greenhouse 
in spring, and the blooms are very ser- 
viceable when cut. Such time as can be 
spared may be profitably employed in 
tying in the growths of hardy plants, and 
in keeping the borders as free from weeds 
as possible. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses.—Where a 
good collection of these fine spring plants 
has been built up, it is advisable to save a 
little seed from specially fine examples of 
both. The best course to follow is to 
gather the heads before the pods burst, 
and to ripen them in a cool room. By 
putting each head into a separate en- 
velope, or seed-bag, correctly labelled, no 
mistake will be made, and as soon as the 
seeds are found loose in the receptacle 
sowing ought to be attended to without 
delay. 

Apples.—It is now possible to speak 
definitely in respect of the Apple crop. 
On the whole, the yield is likely to be 
disappointing. A few trees are entirely 
barren—in every case trees which have 
attained to their full stature.. In the 
orchard the crop is indifferent. On the 
walls the yield will be exceptionally 
heavy, and the same may be said of trees, 
now ten years planted; upon the Paradise 
stock. A regular record has been kept of 
these latter, and, whatever the defects. of 
the Paradise may be, it is idle to deny 
that the trees on this stock have been 
better and more consistent croppers than 
those upon the free stock. I am no advo- 
cate of the indiscriminate use of the Para- 
dise as a stock for Apples, but it is only 
fair to record results, and it certainly 
seems that in some cases the use of the 
Paradise is not only justified, but com- 
mendable. 

Plum trees on walls.—It is, perhaps, a 
shade early to begin summer pruning, or, 
rather, pinching, among Plum trees on 
walls. Circumstances alter cases, how- 
ever, and during a less busy week than 
has hitherto been experienced since the 
year started, some little progress has been 
made in the way referred to. The current 
season’s growths are shortened back to 
four leaves from the base of the shoot, but 
where there are bare places on the wall let 
sufficient young wood be laid in to furnish 
these. By following this practice, an old 
tree may be gradually renewed. Thinning 
the crop where heavy is being done by 
degrees. This is more particularly neces- 
sary in the case of young trees—older 
specimens will, as a rule, discard super- 
fluous fruits. I have noticed this in a 
very marked way in a heavily laden tree 
of Coe’s Golden Drop Plum, _ sufficient 
fruitis having been dropped to allow of 
the full development of those retained. 
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An effort will be made to give all the trees 
another thorough root watering. In the 
case of walls protected (like those here) 
by a glass coping 2 feet in width, such 
waterings are indispensable from time to 
time. The mulchings are being shaken up 
and reinforced. 

Mulching.—In view of the impossibility 
of affording regular waterings, as has been 
hitherto the practice, to fruit trees upon 
walls, good mulchings have been given to 
such as require attention. Not only do 
these mulchings prevent undue evapora- 
tion, but they keep the roots cool during 
hot weather, and are highly appreciated 
by trees’on south or south-west walls. 

“Plant houses.—Brightly foliaged plants 
—Crotons, Dracenas, and the like—require 
plenty of light if high colour is to be at- 
tained. At the same time, plants under 
alass, fine-foliaged plants and flowering 
plants alike, will suffer if they are too 
freely exposed to the rays of a midsummer 
sun. A little shading is, therefore, neces- 
sary; but this ought to be as light as is 
consistent: with safety. In the stove 
abundance of moisture is now necessary. 
The syringe, even when used twice daily, 
hardly suffices, and it is advisable to 
deluge the floor about midday, and again 
about 4 p.m. In the greenhouse many 
plants will now require watering twice a 
day, and in the case of free-growing sub- 
jects encouragement in the way of liquid 
manure, or of chemical aids in solution, 
may safely be given with a free, bat not 
a lavish, hand. For late spring flower- 
ing, if the sowing of Primulas and Cine- 
rarias has been overlooked, there must 
not be much further delay. In the case 
of P. malacoides, a pamful of plants set 
out about this time on a gravel walk, 
while going out of bloom, will produce 
hundreds of seedlings, which may be lifted 
and pricked off in the late autumn. 

Vegetable garden.—The advantage of 
sowing all Peas in well-prepared trenches 
is being amply demonstrated by the con- 
tinued vigour of the straw, which, in spite 
of very hot and dry weather, shows no 
signs of distress or of yellowing at the 
base. Continue to put out winter Greens, 
and _ a final sowing of Early Horn Carrot 
can now be made. Let the Celery be kept 
moist. I find it an advantage annually to 
make the trenches close to the water sup- 
ply, which is at times, in these gardens, 
rather precarious during a dry summer. 
Keep a watch for the dolphin-fly on Broad 
Beans. W. McGurroe. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





NATIONAL. -CARNATION » AND 
PICOTHE SOCIETY (SOUTHERN 
SECTION). 


THis Society’s annual exhibition was held 
on July 16th at the Drill Hall, West- 
minster, in conjunction with the ordinary 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. In the leading classes excellent 
flowers were staged; in some others they 
were below the standard usually seen— 
small, and not doing justice to the Carna- 
tion generally. The best flowers were to 
be seen in the colour classes, those in 
particular where they were shown in half- 
dozens of one variety, with. long stems 
and Carnation foliage. These highly 
ornamental and imposing as a whole, 
well grown and unmutilated, do the Car- 
nation justice. These are they, too, best 


calculated to further popularise the 
flower. 
Mr. Douglas, as usual, was a chief 


prize-winner, securing the Martin Smith 
Memorial Challenge Cup, awarded for 
the highest aggregate number of points in 
the First Division, and also the Cart- 
wright Challenge Cup offered for the best 
display in the open classes. The two 
Gold Medais offered to amateurs’in the 
Second and Third Divisions were won by 
Mr. J. J.. Keen, Southampton, and Mr. 
©. S. Webb, Thornton Heath, respec- 
tively. 3 


OPEN CLASSES. 
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In each of the first six classes—six — 
varieties, three blooms of each—the first 


and second prizes 
Mr. Douglas and Messrs. A. R. Brown, 
Limited, for Bizarres and Flakes, these 
exhibitors occupying like places for 


white-ground Picotees, selfs, fancies, 
and yellow-ground Picotees. By far the 


finest class of the series was that for 
Fancies other than white ground. ~ Mr. 
Douglas’s) Skirmisher, Queen Eleanor, 
Mona, Lord Steyne, Lt. Shackleton, and 
Linkman are a really superb sef. 

It was in the competition for the Cart- 
wright Challenge Cup, which requires 
that all flowers shall be shown in yases, 
and with not less than foot#long stems, 
that the finest Carnations in the exhibi- 
tion were to be found; also the keener 
competition. In the Pink or Rose Self 
class, Mr: Lakeman and” Mr. H: W. 
Frostick, first and second respectively, 
staged the deep cerise-coloured Hilda 
Blick. In that for white Mr. Douglas led 
with Albion, a handsome bloom in his 
vase being selected as premier. Mr. R. 
Morton, who was second, staged Purity 
well. Six competed. Mr. Lakeman took 
first for dark red or maroon Selfs with a 
Splendidly coloured half-dozen of Mrs. G. 
Marshall, Mr. Douglas being’ second with 
Mulatto.. These two exhibitors occupied 
like places in the Self yellow class, both 
showing Border Yellow. Five competed. 
For a red or scarlet Self, Miss Shiffner, 
Lewes, took first with Jean Douglas, Mr. 
Morton having General French, and 
taking second prize. For Buff or Terra- 
cotta Self, Mr. Douglas and Mr, Lakeman 
(first and second respectively) had Bliza- 
beth Shiffmer. In the any other colour 
class, Mr. Douglas showed The Grey 
Douglas grandly. He also occupied the 
place of honour for yellow-ground Pico- 
tees with Eclipse, which variety also 
gained the Premier. For a yellow or buff 
ground Fancy, Mr. Lakeman was first 


with Pasquin, which also gained the Pre- 


mier. For Fancies other than yellow or 
buff ground this exhibitor also scored with 
Montrose white-ground Picotee. san 


AMATEURS. 

Mr. R. Morton, Woodside Park, was the 
chief winner for three Selfs, three varie- 
ties dissimilar, having Purity, Fireman, 
and Peach (pink), Miss Shiffner was 
second, her vase of The Grey Douglas 
being very good. Mr. Morton was+also 
first for three Fancies and three Picotees, 
showing Pasquin, Lt. Shackleton, and 
Linkman in fine form in the first named. 
Miss Shiffner was the chief winner for 
yellow-ground . Picotees. , 

NEW VARIDPTIBES. 

Three new varieties were awarded the 
Society’s Certificate, Mr. 
ing them all. | 

J. J. Keen.—Medium-sized, white- 
ground Picotee, with heavy edge of crim- 
son-scarlet. The form is very good. 

Mrs. S. G. Murray.—White-ground 
Fancy, heavily marked with purple and 
allied shades. : 

Purity.—Pure-white Self, the petal 
quality and form particularly good.  - 








Holiday travelling.—People desiring a 
holiday to be remembered for years for 
its restfulness and its beauty should try 
a trip on the River Thames. Messrs. 
Salter Bros., of Oxford, are now running 
their pleasure steamers daily. The 
journeys commence about nine o’clock 
each day from Oxford (Folly Bridge), 
Kingston (Swan Hotel), and Henley 
Bridge. We are glad to know these river 
trips are becoming increasingly popular. 
Passengers may break their journey at 
any point going and returning. © * » 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Rock-plants under trees (U.).—We fear 


- that little besides Ferns would be satis- 


factoty in the dense shade of a Beech 
tree. Many plants grow more freely \in 
partial shade than when exposed to the 
ull sunlight; but the foliage of the Beech 


is so thick that flowering plants cannot 


live under it. London Pride, Saxifrages, 
and the various kinds of Periwinkles 
might be tried. The situation is, how- 
ever, suitable for most kinds of hardy 
Kerns, and we think that the best plan 
would be to devote it to their culture. 

Propagating Pinks (/)).—Now is the 
best time to propagate Pinks from 
pipings. The smallest growths. strike 
freely, and if the weather is dull and 
showery at the time they are taken off 
they may be put in a shady position quite 
in the open ground. It is rather more 
difficult to propagate the Pink in the 
south of this country than in the north, 
and in dry, sunny weather it is best to 
place the pipings in boxes and to strike 
them on a very mild hotbed. They must 
he shaded from the sun until roots are 
formed. 

Paris Daisies.—If the plant in question 
has run up lanky, it would be advisable 
to pinch out the top. When once Paris 
Daisies begin. to form jside shoots, there 
is no further need to stop them, as they 
quickly form buds at their tips, thereby 
causing the formation of laterals, so that, 
by reason of their flowering so early, they 
assume a bushy habit. From this time 
forward they should be given plenty of 
sun and air, shifting when the pots be- 
come full of roots, but not later than the 
end of July for the last time. Place in 
the open air during August and Septem- 





ber, and there will be bloom on them both 


in winter and spring. 

Lilium candidum failing (7. J. F.).— 
Your Lilium candidum is attacked by a 
disease which has of late years worked 
great harm with this beautiful Lily—so 
much so, indeed, that in many gardens it 
has been totally destroyed. The disease 
is generally considered to be caused bya 
fungus, and numerous remedies have 
been suggested, but none has proved 
satisfactory. Perhaps your greatest 
chance of success will be to lift the bulbs 
immediately after flowering, and replant 
them in another part of the garden, tak- 
ing care previous to doing this that all 
decaying matter is removed. 

Hollyhock leaves diseased (W. /’.).— 
The leaves of your Hollyhock are badly 
attacked by the Hollyhock fungus (Puc- 
cinta malvacearum), a most destructive 
disease, which has in some places swept 
off every Hollyhoek. If all the leaves on 
the plants are as badly attacked as those 
you send, you had better pull up the 


plants and burn them, as they will never 


do any good, and may infeet others. If 
a good many of the leaves are sound, pull 
off the diseased ones and burn them, 
and wash the others with two teaspoon- 
fuls of a saturated solution of perman- 
ganiate of potash, mixed with one quart 
of water; or probably spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture would be useful. 

Climber for cool greenhouse (7. 7’.).— 
As Passifloras are too quick growing, the 
same objection will apply to several others 
climbers. . A 
pretty climber of medium vigour is Hib- 


hentia demtata, whose oblong-shaped 
leaves are, when young, tinged with 
bronzy-red. The bright yellow flowers, 


something like those of a Hypericum, are 
each a couple of inches across, and are 
borne during the first three months of 
the year, 

FRUIT. 


Unhealthy Vine leaves (9.).—The Vine | 


leaves sent are badly affected with 
‘“‘warts’? on their undersides. They are 
injurious to the leaves, no doubt. This 
affection may be, and generally is, caused 


by a too close, warm, and moist an at- 
mosphere in the vinery. See that the 
roots are in good working order, and 
maintain a well-ventilated and moderately 
moist atmosphere’ in the vinery. The 
lateral shoots may be allowed to grow 
away a little to encourage a free root 
action, and do not overcrop the Vines. 

Muscat Grapes shanking (A).—From 
the description given, the Grapes are no 
doubt affected with the disease called 
“shanking.’”’? This is frequently caused 
by overcropping, or the roots have got 
down into a cold and ungenial soil. Some- 
times, too, dryness at the roots will cause 
it, and so will a bad attack of red spider 
or defective ventilation ; in fact, anything 
that has a tendency to check the healthy 
erowth of the Vines is liable to induce 
shanking. If you will kindly send us a 
bunch, we will then be the better able to 
help you. 

- SHORT REPLIES. 

Names of plants.—/. PB. Hearn.— 
Zephyranthes carinata. R. C.. Wood.— 
The Bugle (Ajuga reptans purpurea). 
G. G.- Baker Creswell.—Gentiana  cru- 
chat. W. (B.—1, Sedum album ;= 2, 
Sedum Rhodiola; 3, Sedum acre; 4, Saxi- 
fraga hypnoides. B..N.—1, Campanula 
garganica hinsuta; 2, Campanula persici- 
folia alba; 8, Polemonium cceruleum; 4, 
Erigeron philadelphicus. J-H. M.—i, 
Lilium croceum; 2, Alstroemeria auran- 
tiaca; 3, Veronica rupestris; 4, Thalic- 
trum  flayum.——/. S.—1, Centaurea 
montana alba; 2, Campanula rapuncu- 
loides; 38, Tradescantia virginica; 4, 
Achillea ptarmica  fl.-pl. Ne. B—l, 
Lythrum Salicaria; 2, Nepeta Mussini; 3, 
Malva moschata; 4, Francoa ramosa. 
R. M. G.—1, Erigeron speciosus; 2, Cam- 
panula fragilis; 3, Vittadenia triloba; 4, 





























Polemonium ccruleum. Charles Oak- 
ford.—l1, Geranium sanguineum, _ pro- 
bably. Send in flower; 2, Achillea 


species, probably. Send in flower; 3, 
Nepeta Mussini; 4, Campanula garganica. 
Flowering specimens should in all cases 
be sent to ensure correct naming. 


Solvit.—Just now, when everyone is 
studying the question of spraying, the ad- 
vantages of a not-poisonous spray must 
be very evident. Messrs. E. A. White, 
Limited, of Paddock Wood, Kent, manu- 
facture a preparation known as * Solvit,’’ 
non-poisonous and beneficial to vegeta- 
tion, and supply it in popular quantaties. 
It us well worth a liberal trial. 





AYAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAADAIIIS 


THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


‘ BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Laac. 
Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 33s-0d. 
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NOTIGE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the August Bank Holiday, 
weshall be obliged to go to press earlier with 
the number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
to be dated AUGUST 10th, 1918. 


Orders should be sent as early as possible 
in the week preceding to ensure insertion. 
No advertisement intended for that issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, AUGUST Ist, 1918. 








from the seed he has sown. 


EVERY allotment holder wants to get the largest» possible yield 
Apart from the choosing of good 





seed and properly tilling the ground, there is only one way to get a 
good harvest, and that is to spray and prevent disease and blight 
from attacking and destroying the crops.: 


The most reliable Sprayer on” the market and 


the one you should buy is the,“ Ubel’’ Knap- 
sack Sprayer, the proved and tested machine 
made to conform to the specifications of the 


Food Production Department. 


The complete “ Ubel”’ line is shown in our IIlus- 

trated Catalogue. Please write to-day fora copy. 
United Brassfounders & Engineers Ltd 
Empress Foundry Cornbrook Manchester 
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OWING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 


Readers must order their copies in Advance 
of Publication. 


To obtain. a copy of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
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THE LABOUR OF STRONG MEN IS 
WASTED ON YOUR COPPER FIRE. 


Help the country to save coal 
and labour and save yourself 


time and expense by using 


THE DIRT DISPELLER 


RINSO needs no copper fire. 


clothes in cold water with Rinso overnight. 


Just soak the 





any date. 


Rinse and hang to dry in the morning. 


SOLD IN PACKETS OF 
TWO SIZES 


By all Grocers, Stores, Oilman, Chandlers, etc. 


R. 8. HUDSON LIMITED, 
Liverpool, West Bromwich and 
London. 
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notice. - 


Name 


County 


TRATED” in future it will be necessary to order it 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. ~ 


The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
pert quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Address: 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 
NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 


Please supply me weekly with a copy 
of “Gardening Illustrated” until further 
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PAINTS, PUTTY, &c: 


nn 





MIXED PAINTS—7 lb. lever tins, Ordinary 
colours, 12/-; white, 15/= stone. 


PUTTY—Best soft, 1 cwt., 21/-; 4 cwt,, 11/-; 
4 cwt., 6/6 ; 14 lbs., 3/9. 

DIAMONDS—7/6 and 10/6 each, 

CLASS CUTTERS—6 wheel, 1/6 each, 


F. & T. ROSS, Ltd., 


BURTON STREET, HULL. 
LIioN COwoL=Es. 


Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and sold over 20,000 
Machines. Carriage paid. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST 
THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE, I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 
GEORGE BEATSON, Ltd., 
Lion Cycle Works, 85, Moseley-St., Birmingham. 


ARDEN NETTING, best tanned, stout, 

50 by 4, 25 by 8, 100 by 2yds., leach. Special 1 in. 

square mesh, 3d. sq. yd., any length, width to order. }in., 

2 in. 44d. sq. yd. Goods sent passenger train on receipt 

order carr. paid. — W. OLIVER ALLEN, Net Works, 
Porthleven, Cornwall. 


WING TO THE GOVERNMENT 


restriction on the importation of wood pulp there is a 
great shortage of paper. This inevitably affects the distri- 
bution of newspapers. We urge our readers who want the 
paper regularly week by week to give a standing order to 
some newsagent, bookstall, or other source of supply. If 
any trouble is experienced in obtaining the paper, please 
send a postcard at once, giving your name and full address, 
to 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C., 2. 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrated.” 




















‘SANKEY Ss POTS 
|" Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 


State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” | 
quotation (“carriage” frequently: amounts to half value ot 
goods), or write for Price List, free. 

| 


Bulb Bowls and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, LT2, 
Bulwell Potteries. NO7T/INGHAM™. _| 


SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. 





Books for Garden Lovers. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. — 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
TLYCOPODIUMS, w'th full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation, By THOMAS BAINES. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/= net, post free. 


GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED, — The leading 
paper for the Country Gentleman and the Professional] 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 23d. 

Cloth Binding Case for “Gardening Illustrated, 
with complete Index for past year, 3/*, post free. 
Complete volume for year, 12/-. 


FARM AND HOME.—A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. 1d.weekly. By post, 13d. 
Cloth Binding Case for ‘Farm and Home,” to hold a 
year’s copies of the paper. By post, 2/6. Complete 
volume for year, 7/6, By post, 8/-, 


THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its Culture, with speciai 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.— 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
6d. net. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. -— Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 
Bitee for Market. By C. W. SHAW. By post (to clear), 

' 1/= net. 


TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly improved 

' Edition. By B.C. RAVENSOROFT. A Handbook of the 

best Trees, Shrubs, and Plants for Town Culture in the 
Garden, Window, or Greenhouse. By post, 2/6 net. 

HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.— A Volume 
of selected Anecdotes, reprinted from ‘'Farm and 
Home”; classified according to subject.. A most divert- 
ing book for country reading. Cloth, gilt lettering, 2/= 
net, post free. : 

Also supplied in a paper covered Edition, 1/- net» 
post free, 

VILLA GARDENING. — A Handbook embracing 
Villa Gardening in all its branches, with eighteen 
chapters specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. 
By E. HoppAy. 2/6 net, post free. 

COLOURED PLATES (200 sorts), finely reproduced 
from drawings by the best fiower’artists. Post free: 
Three for 6d.; twelve for 1/63; twenty-five for 3/-3 
fifty for 5/6, assorted. Per 100, 10/-, 








MANAGER: 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
KILLS 


VAPORITE wser3's ico 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lt? 79.QUEEN VicToRIA St LONDON 

















MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 


WEED 
KILLER 
LASTING RESULTS — NO.NEW EXPERIMENT. 


POTATO SPRAYING, 
EUREKA BURGUND MIXTURE 


(GUARANTEED STRENGTH) 


IS ALL YOU REQUIRE. 
Only Address: (OMLINSON & HAYWARD Lt? LINCOLN. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Rates. 





Seale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


_Line Advertisements.—Single insertions, 94. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, ls. per line. No reduction for series. 


Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 


inch (reduction for series), 


Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 
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RHODODENDRONS RAISED AT 
KNAPHILL NURSERIES. 


THERE were very many raised, and, being 
curious as to quality, I asked Mr. A. 
Waterer to tell me as to the best of them. 
The list is his answer.—W. 


Album Blush, changing to 
white. 
Atrosanguineum. 
of the hardiest. 
B. de Bruin. Rich scarlet. 
Caractacus. Purplish-crimson ; splendid 
truss. > 
Charles Dickens. Dark scarlet, fine habit. 
Oharles 8. Sargent. Bright scarlet, fine 
truss. 
Doncaster. 
Edward S. Rand. 
Riv. Ames. Rosy-pink, 
large truss. 
G. O. Sims. 


elegans. 


Intense blood-red, one 


Brightest of scarlets, 
Rich scarlet. 
light centre, 


The brightest of scarlets. 


G. B. Simpson. Purplish-blue, distinct 
eolour. 

Garibaldi. Bright salmon, distinct. 

H. H. Hunnewell. Rich crimson, large 
truss. 

H. W. Sargent. Crimson,:.very large 
truss. 

Kettledrum. Purplish-crimson ; free- 
blooming. 


Pale rose, spotted. 
Peach colour, 


Lady Armstrong. 

Lady Clementina Mitford. 
deeper margin. 

Lady de Rothschild. 
truss. 

Lady Grey Egerton. 
truss. 

Marchioness of Lansdowne. 
with anvintense black spot. 

Martin Hope Sutton. Scarlet, 
marked, distinct. 

Maxwell T. Masters. 
truss. -. 

Memoir. White, fine habit. 

Mrs. Anthony Waterer. 
white. 

Mrs. Charles Sargent. Pink, fine truss. 

Mrs. George Paul. Blush-white, fine 
truss of perfect shape. 

Mrs. John Clutton. One of the best 
whites. . 

Mrs. J. C. Williams. 
compact truss; late. 

Mrs. John Millais. White, yellow eye, re- 
flexed petal. ; 

Mrs. J. P. Lade. ¥French-grey, 
centre. 


Blush spotted, fine 
Silvery blush, fine 
Pale rose, 
richly 


Rosy-crimson, fine 


A beautiful 


Blush spotted, fine 


deeper 


Mrs. Milner. Rich crimson, splendid 
habit. 

Mrs. P. D. Williams. Ivory-white, brown 
spot. 


Mrs. R. G. Shaw. Wight blush, with dark 
maroon blotch, fine truss. 

Mrs. R. 8S. Holford. Rich salmon, truss 
large. 

Mrs. T. H. Lowinsky. 
very showy ; late. 

Sappho. White, blotched with maroon. 

Sigismund Rucker. Magenta, richly 
spotted ; distinct. : 

Snowflake. Purest white, fine 
truss; late. 4 

Titian. Rosy-scarlet. 


slush-red, spots 


conical 


as the Swan River Daisy, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Double-blossomed Furze.—In a selec- 
tion of flowering shrubs for dry, sandy 
spots this must not be passed over, for it 
is one of the most showy of all in bloom, 
and, as an additional merit, retains its 
beauty a considerable time. When grow- 
ing on some distant knoll, it stands forth 
in the sunshine like huge masses of gold, 
and its drought-resisting qualities enable 
it to be planted in such spots. Cuttings 
of it put into a sheltered border in early 
autumn will strike root, and if put in 
soon after midsummer and protected by 
a frame they will then strike before the 
winter. 

Delphinium Belladonna.—This is as 
charming as any of the more. imposing 
kinds. A group of it is quite distinct from 
anything else, the flowers of a clear and 
delicate sky-blue colour, while they appear 
through the summer months. It is worth 
having a few plants in the reserve bed for 
eutting from, as the flowers are not so 
closely set upon the stem as in the more 
popular types. The plant is of compara- 
tively dwarf habit, and the clear blue 
colour is brought out by contrast with deep 
green-leaved shrubs. While sometimes 
mere novelties of poor colour are sought 
for, such things as this are overlooked. 


Brachycome iberidifolia.—This, known 
if given a 
warm, sunny spot, forms a charming an- 
nual for the open ground, while it may be 
easily grown in pots, and is then equally 
valuable for greenhouse decoration. It 
forms a much-branched plant, whose 
slender shoots are furnished with light 
pinnate foliage. The Daisy-like flowers 
are of a delightful lilac or lavender 
shade, with a darker centre. When sown 
in pots, care should be taken that the 
young plants have plenty of light and air, 
otherwise they become drawn, and when 
this happens a good deal of their beauty 
is lost. 

Weed seeds in soil (GARDENING, June 
29th, p. 811).—Mr. Clarence Hlliott’s in- 
teresting article upon this. subject re- 
minds me of Mr. S. C. Shenstone’s in- 
structive paper (which possibly Mr. 
Elliott has overlooked) in the Journal of 
Botany for 1912, p. 117, entitled ‘‘ The 
Flora of London Building Sites.’’ He 
there schedules five distinct waste areas 
in various parts of London, enumerates 
all the flowering plants, Mosses, etce., 
found, and suggests the various methods 
by which the seeds reached the sites in 
question. One notes with regret that 
Sisymbrium Irio—that interesting plant 
which carries one’s mind back to seven- 
teenth-century London—is absent from all 
five areas.—C. HW. SALMON. 


A note from Pennsylvania.—Rhododen- 
dron punctatum is a woodland plant, 
native of the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, and here we find it does best in the 
shade. Rhododendron catawbiense is the 
only kind that stood the terrific weather 
of last winter without injury. Lobelia 
splendens is a native of Texas, and not 
hardy here. Like Lobelia cardinalis, it 
is found growing in wet ground near 
streams and ponds.. The nursery busi- 
ness is seriously affected here by the 
war. Our business has fallen away 








about 50 per cent., and we suspect that 
this is a general experience, and we will 
be well content if we make our expenses 
until the war is over. We are having a 
very cold summer—no hot weather at all, 
except a few days in May.—W. ELLIOTT, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Cimicifuga racemosa var. serpentaria. 
—This variety is, when well grown, of 
considerable beauty in the border, wood- 
land, or wild garden, and its effect by the 
side of a lake is considerable. itis 
sometimes relegated to a poor, dry bor- 
der, where. it suffers greatly from 
drought before and at the time of its 
coming into flower. It is naturally a 
woodland plant, and is gfateful for a 
little shade and some moisture. If these 
cannot be given, a rich border of good 
soil, well manured, will to some extent 
compensate for the lack of other con- 
ditions. According to the books, it should 
grow from 3 feet to 5 feet high, but in 
congenial conditions will be still taller. I 
recently saw a fine plant, which has been 
in the same position for many years. It 
was over 6 feet high and 5 feet through, 
although in a border in sun, and in a dry 
season like this,. when so many flowers 
are dwarfed.—S. ARNOTT. 


Sage in the garden.—I am grateful to 
“AT. J.’ (p. 335) for reminding me of the 
Sage with reddish-purplish-maroon foliage. 
Cuttings came my way last year, and I 
thought it a most attractive plant, but 
not one did I manage to strike. I must 
look around and see if I can get some 
more. I notice that *‘ A. T. J.’ speaks of 
layers. Perhaps the plant is less easily 
propagated than the commoner kitchen 
herb, which strikes like a weed with me 
from cuttings. I also raised some from 
seed, and got a pinkish-flowered form, 
which is interesting and worth having, 
though not so good as the typical violet- 
flowered one. The Sages seem inclined to 
sport to this pinkish shade, for I found a 
plant of Salvia pratensis with pinkish 
blossoms in the Dolomites and brought it 
home. It is not very pretty. At present 
Salvia virgata nemorosa is very fine in- 
deed, neat and tidy, 2 feet high, bolt up- 
right, and a mass of slender spikes of 
vivid violet flowers, showing well against 
reddish bracts and calyces. With such 
good habit and’ telling colour, I consider 
it one of the very best of all hardy her- 
baceous plants, and it is splendid for cut- 
ting.—CLARENCE ELLIoTT, Stevenage. 


Stag’s Horn Sumach (Rhus typhina).— 
In a small suburban garden within view 
of my windows a specimen of this Rhus 
is now very attractive. The leaves are 
deep green, and serve admirably as a 
setting to the dense, erect panicles of 
flowers and fruits. In this Rhus the 
male and female flowers are borne on 
separate plants, the female being the more 
ornamental. Apart from the striking 
character of the inflorescence, this 
Sumach retains its foliage till the season 
is well advanced. In autumn the leaves 
acquire rich tints of orange, red, and 
purple before ‘they drop. The male 
flowers, which are borne in a more open 
panicle, are of a greenish tint. There is 
a variety R. t. laciniata, in which the 
léaflets are very deeply cut, thus giving to 
it a light and elegant appearance. A 
nearly allied kind is Rhus glabra, which 
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differs from the preceding in the young 
shoots and leaves being smooth, while 
those of R. typhina are hairy. Rhus 
glabra is dwarfer than the other. ‘The 
autumn tints are also very bright. There 
is a cut-leaved variety of this, which, 
from a fine foliage point of view, is par- 
ticularly striking.—K,. R. W. 

Ligustrum Henryi.—For. the milder 
parts of the country this evergreen Privet 
is likely to be very useful. Growing 
about 6 feet high, it branches freely, and 
forms a shapely bush. The white flowers 
are borne freely in July in large corymbs, 
each up to 6 inches long and 3 inches 
wide. Later in the year small black 
fruits are borne more or less freely, ac- 
cording to the season, I. Henryi is a 
native of Central China, whence _it 
was introduced in 1901 by Mr. BE. H. Wil- 
son. It was, however, discovered a few 
years earlier by Prof. A. Henry, of Dub- 
lin University, who for many years re- 
sided in China, and made’ large collec- 
tions of plants, and it was in his honour 
that ithe specific name was given. Unfor- 
tunately, the indiscriminate planting of 
certain kinds of Privet has led to the 
genus as a whole being condemned in 
some quarters, but there are certain 
species that can be legitimately included 
among the most useful summer-flowering 
shrubs, while others are handsome ever- 
greens, the one under notice combining 
the two good qualities. Unfortunately, 
it is not really hardy enough for general 
cultivation.—D. 

Plants in the Isle of Wight.—Cera- 
fostigma Willmott with me in Sussex 
makes somewhat rank growth, end 
flowers sparsely. Here on the green- 
sand I find it a charming shrub. It 
makes short growths and flowers freely 
on all the spurs. I sometimes wonder 
which is the prettier, Plumbago capensis 
in the conservatory or C, Willmott in a 
sunny border outside. I think if the 
latter had as large trusses of bloom as 
the Plumbago, it would be the more beau- 
tiful of the two. Hydrangea Sargenti, 
which is a good shrub on Sussex clay, is 
really a magnificent thing here. Other 
shrubs that thrive here are Sutherlandia 
frutescens on a south wall, and Daphne 
Genkwa in a shady north border. The 
Cordylines have come through the two 
last winters unharmed, but Veronicas of 
the Andersoni type were killed. Last 
winter punished my Sussex home badly ; 
many things that had come through the 
winter of 1916-17 succumbed; some of 
the new Chinese trees suffered badly. 
Davidia, the Chinese Tulip tree, and 
Populus lasiocarpa were unhurt, but 
Populus yunnanensis was badly cut back, 
and P. sutchuenensis killed: of Corylus 
sinensis one -tree was killed and another 
crippled.—StTErHENson R. OLarKE, The 
Cliff, Shanklin. 

Demise of the Apricot.—The paper on 
this subject (page 350) brings to mind 
Summers of long ago, when there was 
plenty of Apricots in the garden here. 
The only place in Scotland where I have 
seen this fruit in abundance of late years 
is Gordon Castle, Banffshire. It was in- 
deed a surprise when I first saw there 
a high wall facing south, about 150 yards 
long, covered from end to end with Apri- 
cot trees loaded with ripe fruit. I have 
not been there in autumn since 1911, but 
I presume the trees are’ still bearing. 
There is no lime in the natural soil of 
that district, but the climate of. the 
Moray Firth is the finest in Scotland, de- 
spite winter severity.—HEeRBERE Max- 
WELL, Monreith. - 

—— Over forty-five years ago there was 
at Linkfield House, on the outskirts of 





Musselburgh, a high wall covered en- 
tirely with Aspricot trees. I never saw 
any branch dying on these trees, which 
used to bear very heavy crops of fine fruit 
every year. The soil was very sandy ; in 
fact, it possibly was covered by the tide 
at one time. The main road to the south 
divided the garden I refer to from the 
links so dear to the golfer. The kitchen 
garden which adjoined Pinkie House was 
also. very sandy. 
being in Edinburgh, I went to Mussel- 


burgh to find out whether this Apricot- 


wall still existed, but found = that the 
whole of the place had been built over. 
At one time, too, Apricots used to do well 
in the gardens at Brodie Castle, between 
Porres and Nairn, when I was employed 
there in 1868.—P. -T, - 


FRUIT. 


FLAVOUR IN PEACHES. 
THE question of flavour in Peaches and 
Nectarines is very important, and of all 
fruits grown under glass—Melons which 
are poorly grown excepted—there is no 


other kind which is so unpalatable as an 


insipid Peach. The want of flavour in 
market Peaches is often very pronounced, 
but this is principally on account of the 
baneful practice of gathering the fruits be- 
fore they are ripe. This is carried to such 


an extent that they are often quite hard at 


the time of gathering, and this being so, 


how can the fruits pe expected to be of 


good flavour? It does not matter how well 


the fruits may haye been grown, if they 


are gathered before they are well advanced 
to the final ripening stage, that full, 
luscious, and vinous flavour so character- 


istic of a well-grown Peach will be want- 


Some people say if colour is present 


ing. 


it matters little about flavour, but when the 
advanced towards the 
ripening stage they command a_ higher 


fruits are well 


price and the colour is also more pleasing. 


It is astonishing the colour Peaches take 


on during the last twenty-four hours previ- 
ous to their final gathering, and this alone 
is well worth waiting for. There is also 
the additional danger of leaving the fruits 
too long on the tree before gathering, for 
when they are allowed to hang too long 
the flesh is woolly in texture and lacks 
juice. The practice of allowing the fruits 
to drop into nets cannot be too strongly 
condemned, for when they are so far ad- 
vanced as to fall the full flavour so de- 
sirable will have vanished. The injury 
that the fruits receive is also much against 
their keeping, for it will be noticed that 
these net-caught fruits keep but a very 
short time. 


GATHERING TOO EARLY.—A Peach or 
Nectarine, especially the latter, is unfit for 
gathering until it will part from the tree 
after being firmly grasped by the hand and 
given a slight backward pull. A pad of 
cotton-wool laid in the hand is sometimes 
used, and if the hand be hard and horny 
this aid may certainly be of use to prevent 
injury, but otherwise it is in the way. A 
practised eye can tell almost at a glance if 
a Peach is fit,for gathering on account of 
the change of colour near the base of the 
fruit. Some people recommend the use of 
a pair of sharp Grape-scissors for. detach- 
ing the fruit, but these can only be used 
occasionally, for if extreme care is not 
taken far more injury will accrue to the 
fruit than without their aid. Indeed, the 
formation of some of the varieties is 
against their use, for it, would be impossi- 
ble to reach the foot-stalk without injuring 
the fruit. When gathering Peaches they 
should be laid in shallow trays over a base 
of soft paper shavings, with a layer of 
silver paper over the whole. The fruits 


Some few years ago, 


when laid on this should be removed to a 
dry and cool room or cellar, when twelve 
hours afterwards they will be in condition 
for use. They will keep well for three 
days if the position is cool, but, as previ- 
ously mentioned, the flavour is more fully 
developed from twelve to ‘twenty-four 
hours after gathering. The early morning 
is also the best time for gathering, as at 
that time the fruits are cool. The 


TIME OF GATHERING is Obviously only one 
way of securing fruits of well-developed 
flavour, as other cultural details, such as 
a circulation of warm and dry air, are 
most important. A damp and close atmo- 
sphere must be avoided, also overhead 
syringing when the fruits change for 
ripening, but inside moisture must not be 
wholly stopped, as the fioors should be 
damped in the morning and evening during 
fine weather. A sudden withdrawal of in- 
side moisture would affect the foliage con- 
siderably, especially under the strain of a 
bright sun. ~The practice of applying 
liquid manure to the ripening fruit may 
also be easily overdone. The application 
of liquid manure ‘should cease at least 
a fortnight previous to gathering, or rather 


ripening, a soaking of clear water at this ~ 


stage being the best. If the surface of the 
border is covered with long stable litter at 
this time, suflicient moisture will be re- 
tained in the soil to carry the fruits 
through to their full stage. If a heavy 
watering is given a few days prior to 
gathering, it sometimes causes the fruits 
to part from the tree before their time. 
AY-.G, 


PLANTING CORDON FRUIT-TRHEES. 
WoULD you please advise meif I could plant 
in a piece of ground I have in my garden, 
38 inches wide, six yards long, six treble 
cordon trees—say one Cherry, one Green- 
gage, one Apricot, one Damson, one Pear, 
and one Apple—by fixing up a wire fence 
6 feet high? What would be the best way 
to fix same, also in what way would I 
arrange the trees? 
have names and kinds that would suit.— 





“GRADE I, 


[Yes, you may plant six treble cordon- 
trained fruit-trees in the manner sug- 
gested. With regard to the list of fruits 
sent we may mention that it would be use- 
less to attempt growing a Damson in this 
way, and the same with respect to an 
Apricot. We are also dubious about a 
Cherry, and therefore advise that all three 
be eliminated and that another Pear, 
Apple, and Plum be planted instead. The 
amended list would therefore consist of 
two trees of the fruits last named. Suit- 
able varieties would be Greengage and 
Golden Drop Plums, William’s Bon 
Chrétien and Doyenne du Comice Pears, 
Ribston Pippin and James Grieve Apples. 
If the Pear first mentioned is too early for 
you, substitute Louise Bonne of Jersey for 
it. A trellis 6 feet in height would answer, 
but one another foot or so in height would 
be better, as it would allow not only for 
an extra length of stem being trained out, 
but add to the yield. The trellis would be 
more durable if constructed of iron and 
wire. You would need two posts, one at 
each end, the one to aflix the wires to and 
the other to act as a straining post. As 
both would have to bear a considerable 
strain their bases should be set in concrete. 
You would also require intermediate flat 
iron standards 8 feet apart with holes 
driiled through them 1 foot apart for pass- 
ing the wires through. These should be 
let into stones sunk in the ground about 
1% inches deep. Radisseurs attached to the 
straining-post will serve to tighten the 
Wires with. When fixed, give all iron- 
work and wires three coats of lead colour 
paint. 

The same kind of trellis can be con- 
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structed of Oak posts and standards in- 
stend of iron, In that case the posts at 


cither end would require a strong strut to 


prevent them being pulled out of the up- 
right when the wires are tightened. These 
posts should be not less than 6 inches 
square. The intermediate posts may be 
8 inches by 2 inches, and let them into the 
ground 18 inches in depth. These, as well 
us the end posts, would be more durable if 
the butt-ends are partly charred, and, 
while hot, dipped in creosote or coal tar. 


Paint all woodwork above ground and 
wires as advised above. ] 
e 


* APPLE LORD SUFFIELD. 
THis, one of our best early cooking Apples, 
originated near Manchester, and was 
named after Lord Suffield, who was at that 
time Lord of the Manor of Middleton, and 
near to which place it was raised by a 
hand-loom weaver. If this variety is 
grown as a standard the trees should be 
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for disposal.. For private consumption it 
takes front rank, and it is a heavy, con- 
tinuous cropper, no matter whether grown 
in the orchard or garden. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Grapes failing to swell.—Why do 
Grapes vary in size on the same bunch? 
Some, too, begin to colour before the per- 
fect ones are sufficiently coloured, and 


bunches on one Vine are always smaller: 


towards the bottom,.—LittLE CHANG. 
[The discrepancy in the size of berries in 
the same bunch of Grapes, if very marked, 
is generally due to faulty setting, the 
smaller berries containing but one or no 
seeds at all, while the larger ones may have 
from three to four. An expert can gener- 
ally determine which are faulty and cuts 
them out, if not at the first, certainly at 
the second thinning. These faulty berries 
always colour in advance of those which 
are perfect. You omit mentioning the 
name of the variety. Had you done so we 
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grafting is much the quickest and easiest 
and best method for all branches of ~ inch 
and upwards in diameter.—W. J. FARMER. 

Summer pruning of cordons.—I*rom re- 
ports sent in from different parts, it 
would appear that the Pear crop is 
likely to be much below the average, and 
where this is so growers should not be in 
too. great a hurry with the summer 
pruning, especially in the case of cordons. 
Given heavy crops, not much growth is 
made after the beginning of July, but 
with nothing to hold it in check, it con- 
tinues considerably later, and a lot of 
small, useless wood makes its appearance 
after the pinching. This operation should 
therefore be deferred until a considerable 
portion of the growth shows signs of 
ripening. Some varieties will be found to 
mature earlier than others, also early or 
late maturity in the wood is influenced by 
season and aspect. It seems rather hard 
having to devote a lot of attention to trees 
with no fruit on them, but it has to be 





Apple Lord Suffield. From a photograph sent by Mr. OC. Turner, Ampthill Park Gardens, 
Ampthill, Beds. 


planted so that they are protected from 
high winds, otherwise there is a risk of 
the crop becoming considerably damaged. 
The only failing of this Apple is that the 
.tree is liable to canker in some soils, and 
when this assumes very serious propor- 
tions the better plan is to plant Lord 
Grosvenor, Which is proof against this evil. 
When well grown the fruits attain a very 
large size. They have a smooth pale 
yellow skin, which becomes slightly flushed 
when fully exposed to the sun on orchard 
standards; flesh white, tender and juicy, 
with a pleasant acid flavour. It is in use 
from August to October, and is a first-rate 
Apple for cooking. Owing to the skin be- 
ing delicate and tender, and therefore 
liable to show any mark and bruise easily, 
Lord Suffield is not planted so largely now 
as formerly for market... Nevertheless it is 
a very remunerative Apple if gathered just 
before the fruit is ripe, and properly 
packed and forwarded to a good market 


. 


could have given you a more definite reply, 
as some varieties will not set a full com- 
plement of perfect berries without ex- 
traneous aid. If not artificially fertilised 
there is always a risk of a large percentage 
of imperfect berries being present in the 
bunches when they swell off. ] 

Grafting Notes.—As regards heading 
down and re-grafting fruit-trees, ‘‘ H. M, 
LB.’ (page 236) asks for the experience of 
others. I have had considerable experi- 
ence in this way, and I find that it is much 
the best plan to cut off and re-graft only 
each alternate branch in one year and the 
other branches in the next year. When 
the whole tree is done at once, if it be a 
large one, the growth made by the grafts 
is very poor the first year, though the pro- 
gress the following year is good, but when 
the tree is grafted in halves the result is 
in every way better; a large tree with the 
whole of its branches cut back for grafting 
is apparently thrown off its balance. Rind 


done if one expects good results in another 
season. There are many different fac- 
tors that have to be considered in success- 
ful cordon culture of Pears, so that it is 
advisable for the beginner to obtain ex- 
pert advice, and even then a lot of atten- 
tion is necessary to secure the best results, 
for, in addition to the points above noted, 
it will be found that no two varieties have 
quite the same habit of growth, and con- 
sequently the treatment has to be varied, 
if only in a trifling way. The above re- 
marks apply to cordon trees of the Apple 
and Plum as well as the Pear, and also 
in a less degree to Gooseberries.—E. B. 8., 
Hardwick. 

The Morello Cherry.—-Any reader with a | 
north wall who is anxious to turn it to 
good account cannot do better than plant 
thereon in the coming autumn a Morello 
Cherry tree. No fruit-tree is so well 
adapted for a north wall as this Cherry. 
Should the soil be very light and gravelly 
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it is well to take it away and replace it 


with some good holding loam with which 
has been mixed plenty of lime rubble. 
Should the soil be at all heavy, lime rubble 
should be added freely, while it is all im- 
portant, seeing that the soil under a: north 
wall gets little benefit from the sun, that 
the drainage should be free. The Morello 
Cherry always bears on the young wood of 
the previous year. The great thing in the 
culture of this Cherry is to see that the 
bearing wood is spread regularly over the 
wall; one often sees trees of the Morello 
bearing fruiting wood at the ends of the 
branches, the centre composed of bare, 
barren branches. When this happens the 
young wood ean be tied to these bare limbs, 
for as a rule there is always plenty of 
young fruiting wood. In time these bare 
branches can be entirely removed, their 
place being taken by the young wood which 
was tied tothem. In this way it is possible 
to rejuvenate the tree if at the same time 
care is taken to assist the roots by rich top- 
dressings and frequent supplies of liquid- 
manure. 


Apricots in Perthshire.—I was at Kin- 
fauns Castle some years ago, and the 
Apricot trees were magnificent against 
a heated’ piped wall. They were 
thinning them when I _ was _ there, 
and pulling hundreds off—not a sign 
of gumming or dead twigs. I think soil 
and lack of heat have a great deal 
to do with it. Those piped walls are 
very common in Scotland. My trees 
have cropped well for the past six 
years on chalk, burnt earth (7.e., burnt 
vegetable matter) and old turf, no 
manure of any kind, and kept” well 
watered, under glass coping when flower- 
ing, and syringed occasionally to set 
the blossoms. I am afraid their native 
roots would be too delicate to stand 
our climate and soil. I tried layering, 
but did not succeed, I have no gum- 
ming or twigs dying. The trunks crack 
at foot, which I cement, and it helps them 
along for several years. My soil was too 
rich when I planted them, which, 1 
think, induced the cracking at foot. The 
trees at Kinfauns Castle must have been 


15 feet high, with such a spread and very, 


twiggy, and kept well 
great cultural 
Milbrook, 
Dorset. 


apart, showing 
care.—CHARLES PHELIPS, 
Childe Okeford, Shillingstone, 


The Peach curl disease.—Sulphate of 
copper sprayed on the shoots thrice in the 
winter before the flowers expand, but at 
intervals of a fortnight between the dress- 
ings, and used the last time just before 
the flower-buds show the first sign of 
colour—that is to say, as late as possible 
before flowering—will check, and in two 
or three seasons entirely eradicate, this 
fell fungus that does so much harm. 
Merely taking off the swollen leaves only 
checks the malady to a very smali extent. 
The fungus runs in the bark, and it is 
there it must be combated. This remedy 
is so well known and so much used in 
France that I think it must be known in 
English gardens also.—H. H. Woopatt, 
Garden. 


Flavour in Melons.—No fruit varies so 
greatly in flavour as Melons. It is well 
known that fruits from a single plant vary 
very greatly, even to extremes. One fruit 
may be rich and luscious, while another 
may be tasteless and insipid. It is very 
difficult to say why this should be, and he 
would be a bold man who would speak 
authoritatively on the matter. Plenty of 
sunshine certainly makes for good flavour, 
and good cultivation tends to large fruits, 
while a restricted root-run appears to 
give the best quality.—A Scorriso Gar- 
DENER, 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


PRIMULA WINTHDRI. 

Mr. J. CORNHILL, who, on page 278, says 
he would not be surprised if this species 
“in time gives birth to a race of beau- 
tiful varieties,’’ will be interested to 
know that there has been evidence of this 
from ‘its earliest introduction, the seed- 
lings varying considerably in the size of 
the flowers, colour, and in the central 
markings. These differences attracted 
attention when the species was first pre- 
sented before the Royal Horticultural 
Society for certificate several years ago 
by Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, it being then 
observed that no two plants were exactly. 
alike in the directions indicated. Subse- 
quent exhibits also proved this. So 
marked was this that on more than one 
occasion I suggested to Mr. Gill that it 
might be well worth while to isolate some 
of the finer forms and self-pollinate them, 
with a view to seeing what would result. 
Doubtless, by selection alone, a consider- 
ably improved race might result in course 
of time. Probably, also, the only way of 
perpetuating the best of them would be 
by means: of root-cuttings, a method of 
propagation hardly worth while, perhaps, 
when, with roots not over plentiful and 
the species not a little impatient of dis» 
turbance, it would be also likely to seri- 
ously resent root mutilation if carried out 
to any extent. Moreover, the seedlings 
(possess a vigour of their own, and will 
probably give the larger measure of satis- 
faction. 

The finest I have seen were either 
grown in miniature rock caves or beneath 
the shelter of overhanging rock ledges, 
and growers will probably find that shelter 
of some such nature will have to be given 
if the plant is to be grown in the open 
air. On level ground and in more ex- 
posed places it has not proved a success, 
and the white meal being washed away 
from the plant, one phase of its charac- 
teristic beauty is entirely lost. Should 
the limitations above named prove to be 
essential to its good cultivation, then I 
fear that, beautiful though it is, it is not 
“destined to take high rank among 
hardy flowers’ as Mr. Cornhill hopes. As 
a choice subject for the alpine house, it 
will, I believe, given careful treatment, 
vie with any member of the race yet in- 
troduced. H. H. JENKINS. 


CAMPANULA KEWENSIS. 
I am now able to write more definitely 
about my Campanula Kewensis seedlings 
than I did in my note on this hybrid a 
week or two ago. All my plants have 
flowered. Campanula Kewensis, as raised 
at Kew, is a plant of extraordinary -grace 
and charm, dainty, and thoroughly alpine 
in character. All my seedlings, raised by 
making the same cross, are round about C. 
Kewensis in habit and flower, some a little 
taller, some slightly larger in blossom, but 
to all intents and purposes pretty much the 
same thing. One particular seedling, how- 
ever, stands out as quite distinct and 
superior. J took a typical plant from the 
batch to Kew and compared it with the 
Kew plant, and Mr. Irving and I agreed 
that the two were practically the same 
thing. This is interesting, as the original 
C. Kewensis was a chance seedling, and 
not the result of a deliberate cross as I 
had supposed, and its parentage therefore 
was a matter of conjecture, though of 
fairly safe conjecture. The cross that I 
made proves that the Kew plant originated 
as had been supposed, viz., O. excisa x ©. 
arvatica. I took three of my best seed- 


‘lings to the R.H.S. show on July 2nd, and 


the best and outstanding one of the three, 
which I named C. Phyllis Dlliott, gained 
an Award of Merit. It is dwarfer, and 
has larger flowers than any of the others, 
and although I greatly liked one with pale, 
almost lavender-blue flowers, nobody else 
would look at it in comparison with 
Phyllis Elliott. Mr.. H. H. Jenkins, in 
particular, was most emphatic as to the 
superiority of that particular plant. I 
made a slight error in describing C. Kew- 
ensis in my recent note. I spoke of each 
thread-like stem carrying a single flower, 
whereas each stem carries a good number. 
As I was writing from memory and had 
only seen the plant in flower once, two 
years ago, I may perhaps be forgiven the 
error. 

I think there is no doubt, judging by the 
way everyone who cared anything for 
alpines at the recent show ‘‘ plumped ”’ for 
C. Phyllis Elliott, that that form of Kew- 
ensis will be the one best worth growing 
when it has been increased sufficiently for 
distribution, In the meantime the other 
seedlings of the same batch are all of extra- 
ordinary charm and daintiness, and by 
September at latest there should be a 
goodly batch of little pots of them-ready 
for going out into choice pockets and 
moraines. All the seedlings are alike in 
being very free in growth, running about 
underground just 4s C. excisa does. The 
tiny plants in thumb pots which I had this 
spring have filled the 5-inch pots in which 
they now are. Any light, free, gritty loam 
or moraine soil will suit them. 

Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Mountain Avens (Dryas _ octo- 
petala).—Will anyone kindly tell me how 
to induce Dryas octopetala to bloom? My 
tiny ships of four years ago are now broad 
green mats of a yard or more across, but 
flowers are practically nil. One is spread- 
ing enormously in’ moraine, another in 
rock-bed in peaty loam, S.W. aspect. 
Should I divide, and when?—H. §8., Wrin. 

[This belongs to a family of mountain 
plants of the Rose family containing two 
or three alpine plants of spreading 
growth and neat evergreen foliage. They 
thrive in borders of light soil, though they 
are seen to best advantage in the rock 


garden, where they can spread over the - 


brows and surfaces of limestone rocks, 
best on an exposed spot not too dry, 
though when well established they will 
flourish under almost any conditions.] 
Dianthus cesius.—Those who require a 
showy plant for the rock garden in June 
should make a note of the Cheddar 
Pink if they do not. already possess. it. 
Of a pretty shade of pink in the typical 
kind, there are also a white-flowered form 
and another known as grandiflorus which 
has deep rose-coloured flowers. At Wisley 
recently a big patch several feet across 
with hundreds of expanded flowers was 
particularly effective. The plant is easily 





raised from seeds, and a score of seedlings’ 


would soon make a worthy group. It is 
also good for walls and payed walks.— 
KE. H. JENKINS. 


Scabiosa columbaria.—I like to have 
wild flowers in my garden if they flourish 
and are not of too encroaching a nature. 
The above species has proved very satis- 
factory. I took up a few roots from the 
Surrey Downs, where it grows in great 
profusion, two or three years ago, and 
planted. them in a limy pocket in the rock 
garden, and they have now become quite 
a flourishing colony, and give a great pro- 
fusion of their dainty little flowers in 


July. They seed about fairly freely, but 
the seeds do not travel, and the colony is 


easily kept within bounds, and always 
looks neat. The plants also flourish and 
look very well in a retaining wall, and 
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they are very useful for blooming at a 
time of year when many of the rock plants 
are getting over.—O. C. C. ‘ 

Campanula pusilla Miss Willmott.—This 
is one of the most. beautiful of all the 
dwarf \Campanulas. It seems indifferent 
to soil and situation, and is such a good 
doer that any ‘little offset put in during 
winter or spring will soon make a nice 
plant. The white variety of C. pusilla is 
no less charming, and there is another 
lovely blue*form, with fiowers slightly 
paler than those of C. p. Miss Willmott, 
called Highcroft China.—A. T. J. 


Convolvulus althzoides.—For rock gar- 
dens or edgings where effects in subdued 
shades of eolour are desired, this plant is 
distinct and useful. |The long, trailing 
stems and deeply cut leaves are of a soft 
grey, the flowers of a delicate rose-purple 
with a satiny texture. The flowering 
season extends from June to autumn. It 


Cistus purpureus at Brockhurst, Hast Grinstead, Sussea. 


came throuch last winter with me without 


bon) 


any ill effects. —N. WALES. 


Erodium chrysanthum.—This is bloom- 
ing well now, the delicate yellow flowers 
affording a fine contrast to those of most 
of the other species of Erodium. | The 
finely cut, silvery foliage is very beau- 
tiful, and the plant would be well worth 
growing, even. without its flowers. Like 
most of its kind, it enjoys a dry, sunny 
position, and appreciates lime in the-soil. 


Linaria_ origanifolia. — For grouping 
where a blue or blue-grey effect is desired, 
this little Toad-Flax is very satisfactory. 
It is of somewhat loose habit, the branch- 
ing stems bearing a profusion of large 
flowers of a soft lavender-blue. At a dis- 
tance this plant might be taken for Cat- 
mint. It does well. with me in a sunny 
aspect and warm soil.—A. T. J. 
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Phyteuma Sieberi (syn. P. Charmelii).— 
After a long and toilsome battle with 
slugs, I have succeeded. in flowering the 
above species.. A large and spherical head 
of violet flowers on a spindly stem and a 
few rather mean-looking leaves are my 
questionable reward.—J. 

Cheiranthus Allioni (p. 309).—There is an 
omission in the last sentence, which reads : 
—‘‘ This plant is not a perennial, as it seeds 
freely,” etc. It should. read:—‘ This 
plant is not a perennial, but that is no 
creat disadvantage, as it seeds freely,” 
ete.—TERRY LEE. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CISTUS PURPUREUS. 
THis, a specimen of which growing in a 
Sussex garden we figure to-day, is one of 
the most beautiful of the Rock Roses. The 
flowers, each 3 inches across, are in colour 


a pleasing shade of reddish-purple with a 
dark crimson blotch at the base of each 
petal. Although it is not very hardy, there 
are some fine plants of it throughout the 
country, more especially in Sir Frank 
Crisp’s garden at Friar Park, and also in 
that of Miss Willmott at Warley Place. 


NOTES AND RHPLIBS. 

ivy on the house walls.—Many people 
have an idea that the dampness on walls 
overgrown by Ivy is caused by the Ivy. 
This is a mistake. The trouble is really 
due to allowing the growths of the Ivy to 
invade the gutters, thus choking them, and 
causing the water to overflow down the 
walls. The same thing happens when 
Ampelopsis Veitchi is allowed to choke up 
the spouts. Ivy to be kept in good condi- 
tion should be cut hard into the wall every 
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year, the month of April being the best 
time. The plants after the cutting in will 


at once start into growth, and fresh green 


leaves will cover the front of the house. 


The cutting in also allows of all the dead 


leaves and rubbish, including sparrows’ 
nests, which are very often found under 
the eaves, being cleared away. As Ivy can 
always be had in pots, it can be planted at 
any time with very little risk of failure. 
When planting, it is always well to add 
some loam and a little manure, and as the 
soil close up to the wall of a house is, as a 
rule, very dry, occasional soakings of 
water help considerably in the re-establish- 
ing of the plants. After the plants are 
placed in position carefully loosen all the 
shoots, and nail each one to the wall. 
When the plants begin to grow in the 
spring each of these shoots will throw out 
tendrils, which will cling to the wall, and 
there will be no more need of any nailing. 

The Grey Heath (Hrica cinerea).—From 
midsummer onwards this charming Heath 
continues to bloom. While the flowers of 
the typical kind are of a bright purple 
tint, there are some well-marked varieties, 
notably alba (white), atropurpurea (deep 
purple), and coccinea (bright red without 
any trace of purple). Despite the fact that 
a good deal has been written about hardy 
Heaths within recent years, they are not 
planted so freely as one might expect. 3y 
a judicious selection flowers may be had 
practically all the year round. Other 
British Heaths that bloom about the same 
time as Erica cinerea are Hrica ciliaris, 
with rosy-red flowers, and E. Tetralix. 
Closely related to the Ericas and by some 
authorities included therewith is the well- 
known Ling or Heather (Calluna vulgaris), 
of which there is an innumerable number 
of varieties. They differ from each other 
in the colour of the flowers, in habit, colour 
of the foliage, and other particulars. 
Another member of the Heath family, 
which has been in bloom for some time, is 
the Connemara Heath (Dabeecia polifolia), 
whose flowers are rosy-purple in the typi- 
cal kind, while in alba they are white and 
in atropurpurea deep purple. A curious 
variety is bicolor, with both colours on the 
same plant.—K. R. W. 

Philesia buxifolia. — The individual 
flowers of this might well be taken for 
those of Lapageria rosea, to which it is 
very nearly allied. ThesPhilesia, however, 
is quite a dwarf, dense-growing plant, and 
when in bloom is exceedingly pleasing. It 
is a native of Chili. Out of doors it suc- 
ceeds best in a humid atmosphere, such as 
in the extreme west of England and in 
parts of Ireland, conditions, indeed, under 
which: the Lapageria is at home. A fairly 
moist peaty compost suits both of these 
plants. This Philesia can be readily in- 
creased by division if carefully carried 
out, the spring being the best time to do 
this. A very interesting hybrid—Phila- 
geria Vecitchi—was raised in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery many years ago between 
the Philesia and Lapageria rosea. Though 
it aroused a good deal of attention at the 
time, it has not proved very amenable to 
cultivation, and has now almost disap- 
peared.—W. T. 

Diervilias in $.W. Scotland.—I do not re- 
member having seen these blooming so 
profusely for many years. Some bushes, 
even in the suburb of a good-sized town, 
are full of flower. A few people grow 
them against walls, but their beauty is 
never so well displayed as when they are 
in bush form. As a rule, the lighter- 
coloured varieties appear to be the 
greatest favourites. A great many people 
purchased Eva Rathke, on the strength of 
its being the darkest form, but to my 
mind it is not nearly so effective as the 
lighter varieties.--S. A, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
* CAMPANULA VIDALI FOR THE 
GREENHOUSE. 


Tuts is one of the most distinct of the 
Bellflower family, and also one of the most 
tender. It is of quite a:shrubby character, 
forming a stout, erect stem 6 inches or 
8 inches in height, from which side 
branches are pushed forth. If secured to 
a stake these will reach a height of a 
couple of feet and bear flowers throughout 
the greater part of their length. The 
blossoms, which are each about-2 inches in 
length, are of a thick wax-like texture, 
and in colour white with a bright orange 
ring atthe base of the interior. They are 
of a distinct shape, being markedly con- 
tracted in the middle, with a fairly ex- 
panded mouth. The leaves are of a thick 
waxy nature. This Campanula is a native 
of the Azores, where it was discovered by 
Captain Vidal in 1851. It is one of the 
most tender members of the genus, and 
can only be regarded as hardy in particu- 
larly favoured districts. 
considerable value for the greenhouse, 
coming into flower during the latter part 
of the summer when many of the occu- 
pants of that structure are on the wane. 
This Campanula is readily increased by 
seeds, which ripen freely. Sown in the 
spring, the young plants grow quickly and 
will form good flowering examples the fol- 
lowing year. Though of a permanent 
hature, the plants are most Satisfactory 
when treated as biennials. Cuttings can 
be struck in the spring, but not readily, as 
they exude a kind of glutinous sap which 
Inilitates against the production of roots. 
Purthermore plants raised from cuttings 
are never so desirable as seedlings. I have 
tried to cross this Campanula with other 
species, but have always failed. 


K. R, W, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lantana salviefolia as a greenhouse 
climber.—Very few greenhouse elimbing 
plants keep up a succession of bloom for 
so long a period as this Lantana. It is of 
free growth, and if the principal shoots are 
secured to the roof or rafters to dispose 
themselves at will they will hang down for 
ii considerable distance, the effect being 
very pleasing. Added to this, a succession 
of the compact, rounded clusters of laven- 
der-mauve coloured blossoms is kept up 
from the early part of the summer till 
autumn is well advanced. Previous to the 
war, when summer bedding was largely 
carried out in parks and gardens, this 
Lantana was often employed for the pur- 
pose. It was generally known as L. delica- 
tissima. Under the influence of the sum- 
mer’s sun the flowers were much deeper in 
colour than they were in a Shaded green- 
house, being, in fact, of quite a purplish 
tint. This Lantana is, when planted out, 
- Seen to considerable advantage when from 
3 feet to 5 feet in height, the main stem 
Veing secured to an upright stake and the 
minor ones allowed to srow naturally. 
Lantanas can be wintered as easily as 
Fuchsias, which in these days of economy 
of fuel is an important consideration,— 
Welt 

Failures with seeds.—We are, most of 
us, more prone to chronicle our successes 
than our failures, but when, in certain 
cases, these failures persist, one wonders 
wherein lies the responsibility. For ex- 
ample, I can never induce seeds of 
Grevillea robusta to germinate, and when- 
ever I sow seeds of the hybrid Lantanas 


It is, however, of: 


r 
4 
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the result is failure. I have tried them in 
propagating-case, in hotbed, in green- 
house, in stove, and in cold frame; I have 
varied the compost and covered the pans 
with sheets of glass—in short, the seeds 
have been manipulated in every con- 
ceivable way. My neighbours experience 
no difficulty with these things, and on their 
charity I rely. They cannot point out 
wherein my culture errs. Can any reader 
of GARDENING do so? The seeds I use can- 
not always be bad.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Hydrangeas. — The propagation of 
Hydrangeas from cuttings of ripened 
wood, taken as soon as possible after the 
blooming season, with a view to growing 
plants for the production of one large head 
of flowers, has much to recommend it, as 
by following this course one may in a year 
get such plants into 5-inch pots. Short, 
sturdy cuttings, having several pairs of 
leaves are the best, and after the lower 
pair is removed, the cuttings should be 
potted separately in leaf-mould, loam, 
and sand, keeping them in a cold frame 
near the glass, and shading for a time, as 
necessary. I favour the plan of growing 
each cutting on separately rather than 
propagating a number in a pan, as the 
less the roots are disturbed the better. 
During the winter months Hydrangeas 
need only keeping free from frost.— 
WoobBASTWICK. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 


Scab in Potatoes.—I send you under 
separate cover a sample cf Potato, which 
I should be glad if you will kindly tell me 
what disease has attacked it and the 
remedy.. The cleanest of the two seed 
tubers sent is the actual seed of the 
diseased Potato forwarded; the other 
is from a root of Potatoes not so badly 
infected in another row. I have also 
sent a small portion of the soil in which 
the Potatoes were grown.—D. B. ‘WIL- 
LIAMS, 


[Your Potatoes are a ttacked by the 
disease called scab. It is a rather severe 
attack in the present instance, but is only 
skin deep, and potatoes so attacked are 


.hot likely to be damaged much for cook- 


ing or keeping qualities. To prevent the 
spread of the disease, seed tubers should 
be steeped in a solution of one part of 
formalin to 200 parts of water for two 
hours before they are put to sprout. ] 


Celery jieaf blight.—It is advisable to 
spray Celery plants now as a preventive 
against leaf blight. This disease is often 
confused with that caused by the leaf- 
mining maggot of the Celery fly, but may 
be distinguished by .the presence ‘of in- 
humerable minute black specks on the 
leaves and stems, and by the absence of the 
white spots with the Inaggots between the 
upper and lower skins of the leaf. Leaf 
blight is caused bya. fungus, and the black 
specks alluded to contain Inyriads of 
Spores, which spread the disease. The 
foliage suffers severely, and in bad cases 
the whole plant is dwarfed and useless. 
T) protect the plants they should pe 
Sprayed with Burgundy Mixture. This 
may be done at the same time the Potatoes 
are being sprayed. If one or two further 
sprayings are given at intervals of about 
three weeks the plants should be able suc- 
cessfully to resist an attack. Board of 
Agriculture leaflets deal with Celery blight 
and Celery fly respectively, and if any 


doubt exists the disease will be identified 


if specimens are sent to the Food Produc- 
tion Department, 72, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1, and the envelopes marked 
“Technical Division.” 


Begonias 


unhealthy.—Evidently, from 
the thin, 


flimsy texture of the Begonia 


a t yee 
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leaf sent, the plants are growing in too. 


moist and warm a temperature, and this, 
coupled with the fact that they are much 
shaded, would quite account for their de- 
caying in the way they do. Use less 
shading—this will not injure, but rather 
benefit, the Maiden-hair Ferns grown with 
them—and maintain a drier atmosphere in 
the house, ventilating freely now night 
and day, but avoid cold draughts of air. 
This treatment should restore the plants to 
good health. 





ROOM AND WINDow. 


— 


CUTTING FLOWERS. 


THe time has now arrived when some 
amount of discretion is necessary with re- 
gard to the time of cutting flowers. To 
cut flowers when the sun is shining full 
upon them is altogether wrong. At such 
times there is always a disposition to droop 
by reason of the warmth, hence they do 
not on the whole Jast so well when 
arranged. The best time to cut flowers is 
early in the morning while the dew is 
fresh upon them, or else during the even- 
ing. I prefer the ea rly morning, from six 
to seven o’clock being better than an hour 
later. As soon as cut, the stems should be 
placed in water, even if in a temporary 
way if not convenient to arrange them at 
once in their Proper positions. When 
flowers have to be packed early in the 
morning to be sent a long distance they 
must either be cut extra early, or, what is 
of the two, I think, preferable, cut the 
previous evening and placed’ in water all 


night in a cool place, which can be kept. 


close. In this Way they absorb All the 
water it is possible for them to do, being 
consequently fresher when unpacked, Even 
if cut in the morning I would dip the 
stems in water so as to assist towards the 
Same end, this being better in the case of 
some flowers than entirely immersing 
them, more particularly all such as are 
known not to travel any too well. 

Maidenhair Fern hag the name for not 
keeping any too fresh when cut; this is 
partly; if «not greatly, the fault of 
the _ management. 
when it is known that a 
amount will be 
ing, it is “much better to pick the 
fronds over-night and bunch them after- 
wards, leaving them immersed until the 
following morning. ‘This Fern will trayel 
better:in bunches than if packed loosely 
either below or above the flowers; in the 
bunches it retains more moisture, which is 
a decided gain. Those fronds should be 
chosen which are fully developed, pale- 
coloured ones lasting longer than dark 
sreen ones, while those with small or 
medium-sized pinne are preferable to 
those of larger proportions. Asparagus 
pPlumosus or A. tenuissimus should also be 
used extensively. : 

ie eee Ne SG 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Collecting Crasses.—Now is the time to 
look out for 4 supply of the various sorts 
of Grasses that ure go beautiful, light, 
and feathery, and which Spring up on 
every piece of waste land or bye-lane in 
the kingdom. Gather them just as they 
are coming into bloom, and dry them 
gently. They will look beautiful all the 
Season, either by 
with cut flowers, and certainly are pre- 
ferable to the dried Grasses that one sees. 
in shop windows dyed in the most flaming 
colours imaginable. There are many 
kinds of ommamental Grasses cultivated 
in gardens nowadays, but none ‘more 
beautiful than can be plucked. by any 
Wayside. : 
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WILD ROSES AT NEWRY. 
Mr. G. N. Smrru writes as to a large form 
of the Dog Rose, here figured, I had from 
him.—W. 

It is not easy to distinguish the 
Rose shown in the picture you send, 
as I do not know the colour. The 
flowers and foliage resemble those of 
R. carelica, which has rose-coloured 
flowers and bright-red bark. Most of 
the single Roses are just over, but I 
send you a few that are~- still in 
flower. 

R. sp. Curna.—So far unnamed; a 
very pretty Rose of bushy, upright 
habit, and later than most species. 

R. NIVEA VILLOSA.—One of the best, 
and very fragrant. 


* 


"R. nuprrvoits.—Invaluable for its 
beautiful-coloured foliage, and later 
on deep- red fruits. 

R. rvoriosA x R. RuGosa.—Quite a 
late and continuous-flowering hybrid. 
of dwarf, compact habit. 

R. HUMILIS x R, RuGosA.—Just 
coming into flower, and will continue 
until late autumn; makes a splendid 
hedge. — 7 
(= Re SERICEA.—Very beautiful; now 
in fruit. 

R: LUCIDA FL.-PL.—A sweet old Rose ; 
makes a charming bush, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


but after two or three years they die away. 


My gardener manured several beds heavily 


two years running, and this spring put a 
great deal of lime on them. It does not 
seem to have been a success. Kven strong 
plants of Frau Karl Druschki have 
dwindled away, although the roots on 
examination seem healthy, with the ex- 
ception of small patches of white on them. 
—LirtLe CHana, 


[As the Roses die in. so short a time 
after being planted, there must be some- 
thing of a deleterious nature in the soil. 
What this may be we are, of course, unable 
to say. We therefore strongly recommend 
you to have a sample of the soil analysed 
and ascertain, if possible, what is killing 
the plants in this mysterious fashion. 
Kindly send a piece of root with the patch 
of white which you refer to on it.] 


Roses that succeed.—These are days 


Large form of Dog Rose. 


when one takes note of the Roses that 
flourish in the garden. Two years with 
ho manure and a long drought have 
caused many gaps, and one is ‘all the 
more grateful for the survivors. The 
Wichuraianas have suffered most—small 
trusses and tiny. blooms. Among the 


Teas and H.P.’s I notice Snowball, Walter’ 
’ 


Speed, Mrs. David McKee, Simplicity, 
Gustave Regis, Sulphurea, Melody, Prince 
de Bulgarie, Molly S. Crawford, Marie 
Van Houtte, James Coey, Lady Hilling- 
don, Duchess of Wellington, Jacques Vin- 
cent, Mme. Edouard Herriot, Mme. 
Ravary, Mrs. A. Waddell, Louise ©. 
Breslau, Caroline Testout, Mme. Jules 
-Grolez, Ecarlate, Florence H. Veitch, 
J. B. Clarke, Gen. M‘Arthur, George ©. 


Roses failing.—What is the right treat- | Waud, Gloire de Chedane Guinnoisseau, 
ment for Roses? My soil evidently does | Warrior, and Chateau de Clos Vougeot. 


not suit them. I buy new ones constantly, 1 am not 


going to mention the failures— 








that would be depressing. I suppose one 
Will always fall a victim to a glorious 
piece of perfection at a show, or a par- 
ticularly flourishing specimen in a 
friend’s garden, and I have got a dozen 
new sorts to try.—Tockenham, Wilts. 
Rambler Roses.—The interesting note 
from “*G. CC.’ anent Rambler Roses, in 
GARDENING for July 20th, as to their de- 
cline in popularity confirms what I said in 
regard to them on page 328. Rambler Roses 
are showy while they last—‘‘a flash in the 
pan’’ 60 to speak—but afterwards for 
months they are anything but beautiful. 1 
remember going into a garden last summer 





and seeing a plant of Dorothy Perkins 


after it had flowered, a mass of mildewed 
shoots, and was asked ‘* What can I do 
with all this?’’ When I advised eutting it 
all down or ciearing it away altogether I 
think I must have been regarded as a pre- 


. 





judiced person, but the fact is, as ‘* G. G.” 
points out, ‘‘all the pruning needed to 
keep it within bounds can never rid it of 
defects.”’ To the useful substitutes men- 
tioned by **G. ©.” I would add Trier, a 
great favourite of mine after years of ex- 
perience of it, and one whose praises I 
have sounded before, blooming as it does 
from June to October, and sometimes into 
November, in sheltered positions. One 
cannot call it a Rambler, as it is more 
staid in growth, but for pillars it is an 
admirable sort, a semi-double, creamy- 
white, with golden anthers, and very 
sweetly scented.—WoopBASTWICK. 


Rose Fortune’s Yellow (7osc).—We fear 
there are few localities in England where 
this Rose can be grown in the open air. All 
the pruning necessary is to cut out some of 
the old wood and lay in the young. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CLEMATISES FROM SEED. 


Ir would seem to be well worth making 
some experiments in growing various 
species and varieties of Clematis from 
seed. I have planted from time to time 
quite a number of the large-flowered hybrid 
Clematises here, Nelly Moser, Lady North- 
cliffe, ete., both grafted and own root 
plants, and not one of them is alive to-day. 
I will not attempt to give a reason for this 
because Ido not know. I took some pains 
in trying to make them comfortable, but 
somehow I was not successful. Two years 
ago a friend sent me a tiny seedling 
Clematis, raised from seed of a variety 
called, I think, Glory of Worcester or some 
such name. I planted it out at the foot of 
a wall facing south-west, hoping it might 
run up a plant of Rose Sinica Anemone, 
which is trained loosely to a low chimney- 
stack in the wall. The soil was hot and 
shallow, and not very good, though there 
is* lime in it. ~Last summer it made a 
shoot about 8 feet or 4 feet high, and I 
gave it a “‘‘leg up’’ into the Rose by 
setting a medium Pea-stick for it to cling 
to. This year the plant has made good, 
strong growth, and is flowering. There 
are a dozen or so big buds, one of which 
has opened into a large, solid flower of the 
loveliest soft lavender-blue. It is well up 
into the Rose, and a few of the immense 
single Rose blossoms, 5*inches across and 
soft, clear, creamy-pink, have lingered on 
after the main mass to make a delicious 
contrast to the Clematis. If only the Rose 
would flower a fortnight later, or the 
Clematis earlier, the two, fully out to- 
gether, would be lovely. But even as it is, 
first the Rose alone, then the last Roses 
and first Clematis blooms, and lastly the 
main crop of Clematis will give an eight or 
ten weeks’ succession of exceptional 
charm, 

I am so pleased with this first success 
with Clematis from seed, especially after 
my failures with ready-made plants, that 
I shall certainly carry the experiment 
further whenever I can manage to secure 
seed of the large-flowered hybrids. I have 
also a promising batch of seedlings of C. 
montana rubens coming along, which will 
go out into my garden this autumn to 
ramble over various trees and rough shrubs 
which I have already marked down in my 
mind’s eye for them. ‘These seedlings were 
sent to me from Ireland last spring, but 
seemed too small to go out and fend for 
themselves during a time when shortage 
of labour makes it almost impossible to 
give the small attentions which help 
naturalised plants through their early 
struggles. 

Having recorded some failures with 
ready-made Clematis plants I will tell of 
one success.' Twelve years ago I planted a 
C. Jackmani (grafted) at the foot of a 
standard red May in the garden of a house 
which was my home at that time. It soon 
ran up through the branches and out on to 
the top of the tree, and every year it 
flowers gloriously. It is close to the road, 
so that I can watch and enjoy it as much 
as, and probably more, than the present 
owner. It has never been pruned since the 
day it was planted. The soil is light and 
sandy, and absolutely lime free. 

I do not wish to suggest by this note that 
we should give up planting ‘‘ ready-made ”’ 
Clematises in favour of seedlings. Far 
from it. The named sorts are so lovely 
that no pains should be spared in trying to 
establish them, They seem-to be capricious, 
liking some soils and refusing to grow in 
others, but I shall probably always go on 
buying and planting them with varying 
success. But I do think that there is much 
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pleasure to be had from raising from seed, 
and while there is the possibility that seed- 
lings may flourish where the plants of 
commerce fail, there is also the added 
interest of never knowing what one may 
get from seed. I- have fallen a victim to 
the glory of many a fine Clematis at the 
shows, but the flowers of my first ‘‘ Wor- 
cester ’’ seedling are as large and broad- 
petalled and sumptuous as any of them. 


Stevenage. CLARENCE HLLIOTT. 


NOTES ON SOME ANNUALS. 


Or the Poppies, Papaver umbrosum is one 
of the best, I think. Alike neat in habit 
and very free-flowering, the variety is very 
attractive when in bloom, the scarlet 
petals being enhanced by the blue-black 
dot at the base of each. P. umbrosum is 
one of these annuals which are especially 
adapted for autumn sowing, and when the 
seedlings survive the winter they speedily 
make fine plants which bloom from June 
onward. Hqually showy is Hschscholtzia 
californica, which makes a very effective 
bed and does well when sown in autumn. 
The habit of H. californica is a trifle 
straggling. To correct this, Spruce tips 
about 18 inches in height may be stuck 
throughout the bed. HEutoca viscida, or, 
as it is at times called, Phacelia viscida, 
is a good annual, the flowers being not 
inferior in colour to those of the charming 
P. campanularia, which is so capricious. 
HQ). viscida has one fault, its loose habit, 
but where neatness is not essential the 
variety can be recommended.  lLavatera 
trimestris everyone ought to grow. I 
have a vivid recollection of a border, 30 
feet long by 8 feet wide, filled with’ this 
striking annual. There were three lines 
in the border, and the plants were thinned 
to a foot apart. Spruce branches 4 feet in 
height were placed on either side of each 
row exactly as in staking Peas. By the 
end of August these branches were entirely 
concealed from view, and the large satiny- 
rose blooms attracted much more attention 
than those of more intrinsically valuable 
plants. I do not care for the white form. 
Malope grandiflora, treated in a similar 
way, is equally useful, but the colour is 
not so good as that of L. trimestris, and 
in this case, too, I am not an. admirer of 
the white variety. Larkspurs are admired 
by everybody, and of the various forms 
my own favourites are those of a tall and 
branching habit. These can be used in a 
very effective way not only in beds of some 
size, but as backgrounds for dwarf sub- 
jects. Larkspurs, sown out, are slow 
growers in their early stages, but when 
established, progress is quickly made. 
Godetias are showy, if a little stiff, and 
can be used in long lines or in beds. The 
Bride, Lady Albemarle, and Duchess of 
Albany are typical of the single Godetias. 
The double forms are looser, and by some 
are considered more graceful. Certainly 
a batch grown in pots will always arrest 
the attention of visitors in spring when 
grown under glass. Gypsophila elegans is 
not only ornamental when grown in good- 
sized clumps, but the feathery and grace- 
ful blooms are invaluable for cutting and 
for associating with Poppies, Sweet Peas, 
and similar light flowers. It has the addi- 
tional advantage of flowering well in ad- 
vance of the popular and perennial .G. 
paniculata, and fills up the gap until that 
is available. W. McG. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Treatment of Pampas Grass.—I have 
several large clumps of Pampas Grass. 
They have ‘been planted many years, and 
are getting very full of Bindweed and 
other weeds and old, dead growth. Can 
you tell me how best. to clear this? One 
suggestion given to me is in the late 
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autumn to fire it after the bloom has died 
down, leaving the ashes on all the winter. 
It seems to me a risk letting the frost get 
down to the roots.—R. P. 

[Firing the clumps is the best way of 
ridding the plants of the accumulated rub- 
bish and dead material of past years so 
far as the tufts are concerned. It will in 
no wise, however, affect the Bindweed, 
which, established round about the clumps, 
will spring into life as usual. By de- 
ferring the firing of the Pampas Grass till 


the greater severity of the winter is past— — 


it would not be prudent to do it in the 
autumn unless adequate protection was 
afforded the clumps for the winter—the 
danger from frost would be disposed of. 
Then with the earliest. signs of returning 
growth you had better lift the plants and 
divide and replant them. By so doing, an 
opportunity will be afforded for the further 
freeing of the plants from rubbish and 
getting rid of the worst of the Bindweed. 
The ground, too, could also be cleaned. 
Fresh stations free of the pernicious weed 
named would be best, as in these the plants 
would have the benefit of new’soil. By 
dividing the plants rather freely you might 
get rid of the worst of the Bindweed, even 


though you had a little longer to Wait be- 


fore the plants reached their former size. 
Clumps would be the more easily formed 
by your planting three or five pieces in a 
group, the units separated by a foot or 
15 inches. The best way to divide such 
things as Pampas Grass is to lay the 
clumps on their side and insert two moder- 
rately-sized garden forks placed back to 
back into the tuft just below ground-level. 
When the forks have pierced right through 
the clump wrench them outwards in oppo- 
site directions. This will rend the clump 
asunder practically without loss. Repeat 
the operation as often as is necessary. For 
dividing stubborn-rooted herbaceous plants 
the two-fork method is unequalled.] 

Sweet Pea Lord Fisher.—I have often 
considered that Sweet Pea raisers ought, 
if they can, to get away from ‘the in- 
creasing shades of pink, and concentrate 
their energies upon giving us some new 
dark, or darkish, shades of the popular 
flower. Such an one as Lord Fisher may 
be taken as an instance of what I mean. 
It is, from my point of view, a good Pea, 
its purplish-maroon blooms being more 
pleasing to me than those of King Manoel. 
I still like the older Black Knight and 
Othello. There are others who think that 
the pink and light shades generally are 
much too predominant in Sweet Peas. 
Mentioning this, last year, to a well-known 
raiser of new Peas, he said that I was on 
the wrong line altogether, and that in our 
changeable climate and with our uncer- 
tain summers, and especially our uncertain 
autumns, we could not have too many 


brightly-coloured Sweet Peas and other — 


flowers. This is, certainly, another way of 


looking at the subject,.but I am, neverthe- — 
less, of opinion that a move in the way of 
a proportion of dark Sweet Peas would be ~ 


in the right direction.—Scor. 

Gillenia trifoliata.—I have this grouped 
with herbaceous Spirweas and native Ferns 
by the waterside in the wild garden. It 


sends up 2-feet stems, with foliage closely a 


resembling that of the Meadow Sweet. In 
late June these break into loose panicles 
of pure-white flowers tainted with red on 
the reverse. Slugs seem inordinately fond 
of it in early spring when the young shoots 
first appear, 
takes care of itself_-N. WALES. 

Prunella Webbiana.—A disappointment 
for several years, this form of Self-heal 
has this year made amends by producing 
an abundance of rose-crimson  flower- 
heads. A large patch is a cheerful Ben 
in the July garden, and, as a carpeter or 


edging, I should think ‘this plant has — 


great Sav van eat —dJ. 
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VEGETABLES. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER TURNIPS. 


I sHovuLp greatly appreciate your advice 


on the subject of White Stone Winter 
Turnips, and should like to know what 
kind of soil is best for them and what 
kind of manure is needed to incorporate in 
the soil in order to get a nice large Turnip. 


' Is it best to sow the seed in drills fairly 
_ thin, or to put two or three seeds at about 


6 inches apart in the drills?—R. C. 


_FIsHER. 
[As a rule there is no great difficulty in 
securing a good supply of Turnips for win- 
ter use. Breadths of sufficient area to 
meet the demands in each individual case 


_ should be sown from the middle of July to 


the middle or end of August. If the 
weather is fayourable growth is quick, and 
if this is further accelerated by occasion- 
ally dusting the soil with soot, and by 
sprinkling a little guano between the rows 
when rain seems imminent the roots attain 
a good size ere winter sets in. So long as 
the weather remains open they may be left 
where grown, but if there are indications 
that a spell of frost is at hand they should 
at once be pulled and clamped like Pota- 
toes. Some growers do not care to run any 
risk in the matter, so pull and store the 


_ roots at the latter end of November or 


early in December. Turnips so grown and 


_ stored keep well enough all through the 


early part of the winter and until the turn 
of the year, when they begin to deteriorate 
both in quality of flesh and flavour, and 
finally become useless. There is therefore 
a long interval before Turnips are again 
available unless there are pits or frames in 
which an early and quickly-maturing 
variety can be forced, or the precaution is 
taken to make some late sowings in the 
autumn for the purpose of supplying roots 
during the first three months of the year. 
Of course, there is the risk of very severe 
weather setting in and spoiling the crop, 
but in nine cases out of ten they pass 
through the winter uninjured; in fact, they 
are nearly always growing, and by the time 
they are required the roots are very tender 
and juicy, and quite large enough for 
domestic purposes. 

Where Turnips are in frequent demand 
this, we find, is the best method of bridging 
the interval between the last of the winter- 
stored roots and those which are forced, or 
the earliest grown outdoors on a warm 
border. As soon as the late Potatoes are 
lifted in September make several sowings 
through that month, and again early in 
October. If thinned as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle, and every at- 
tention paid them afterwards in the way of 
feeding them and stirring the soil when- 
ever circumstances allow, it is surprising 
how quickly they grow. In fact, unless 
very cold weather intervenes, growth is 
never at a standstill. The ground for the 
purpose should be quite in the open, and 
devoid of any shelter. Turnips are so use- 
ful in so very many ways that to be with- 
out them in the late autumn and early 
winter occasions great inconvenience, to 
say the least, but such never need be the 

ecase if seed is sown at intervals at the 
periods named, and the same attention de- 
voted to the crops afterwards as is given 
to those raised earlier in the season. 

Good varieties for the purpose are Green- 
topped Stone, Red Globe, Snowball, and 
Model White, a great favourite in the 
north. Many persons would like the 
yellow-fleshed Turnips if they once gave 
them a trial. 
colour, for as regards their quality, we 
think them superior to the white varieties, 

and in addition they are better keepers. 
For August sowing such varieties as 


The only objection is their 


Yellow Perfection and Six Weeks are ex- | 
cellent. In the north, Golden Ball is a 
great favourite, and is one of the most 
shapely roots grown, and of great value 
for midwinter and latest supplies. The 
yellow-fleshed varieties have of late years 
been more grown for keeping, and have 
superseded the older Chirk Castle Black 
Stone. These late varieties, sown as ad- 
vised in well-drained soil, may be left in 
their growing quarters till spring, and, if 
desired, will then give green tops freely.] 


ONIONS: FINAL EFFORTS. 


Ir will depend very largely on the atten- 
tion given to Onions during the next few 
weeks as to what the crop will be. If the 
bed was carefully prepared in the first in- 
stance and plenty of manure worked into 
it there will be no need to pay over-much 
attention to administering fertilisers, 
although the value of such, judiciously ap- 
plied, is not to be minimised. A _ badly- 
prepared bed, or one where the soil is at 
all impoverished, is not calculated to pro- 
duce many big bulbs; and though their 
size may be increased by the use of stimu- 
lants—it should not be forgotten that the 
application of certain stimulants does re- 
sult in larger Onions—it is very often at 
the expense of their keeping, for it is 
generally conceded that, grown without 
the aid of strong stimulants, the crop will 
keep for a much longer period than smaller 
bulbs that have not been pushed on. It is 
better to be content with a crop of moder- 
ate-sized Onions and be able to keep them 
through the winter than to be able to lift 
a number of heavy bulbs, only to find after 
a time that decay has set in and that they 
have become worthless. 

In the case of Onions that are now 
strong and vigorous by reason of the gener- 
ous treatment the soil received at the out- 
set one may be rather more liberal in the 
use of stimulants, but even then it is better 
to err on the side of caution than to surfeit 
the bulbs by too rich a diet. Two or three 
applications at intervals, given in modera- 
tion, are better than one strong dose given 
with the idea of pushing them on quickly. 
In the case of advertised Manures, many 
of which are of value to Onions, the direc- 
tions how to apply must be strictly ob- 
served. It is a mistake to overdo the 
quantity; besides, the risk, after having 
grown them so far with a measure of suc- 
cess, should never be run. Twice a week, 
in my judgment, is quite enough to apply 
stimulants, and these may, with advant- 
age, be varied. Soot and salt mixed have 
long since proved their worth, and these 
may be regarded as safe. What is, per- 
haps, almost of equal importance just now 
is that the soil of the Onion bed should be 
kept well stirred, both between the rows 
and the plants, as this keeps the ground 
free from weeds and aerates it, and the 
plants make more rapid growth. Opinions 
differ in regard to watering, some inclining 
to the belief that the roots do not delve in 
search of food as when water is withheld. 
My own opinion is that during a time of 
drought one has either to choose between a 
premature ripening of bulbs if water is 
withheld, or to thoroughly saturate the 
bed in a dry time as occasion requires and 
continue growth. Absence of water, it 
should be noted, will prevent the ad- 
ministering of fertilisers, for these should 
not be given when the soil is dry, but 
always after watering. When the stems 
‘begin to bend over in August it is one of 
the indications that the ripening process 
is not far off, and towards the middle of 
the month Onions should be twisted at the 
necks.and spread across the bed. 


W OODBASTWICK. 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. 

Coleworts.—Only those who have a sup- 
ply of these tender Cabbages in autumn 
can fully appreciate their worth. Readers 
of GARDENING who yalue a good Cabbage 
should not allow the season of seed-sowing 
to pass without the effort to obtain a sup- 
ply. In the north and in colder districts 
the time will probably have gone by when 
useful returns may be had by sowing seeds 
outdoors, but in other districts there is 
time. Many seedsmen advise July for 
sowing these, and look upon this as the 
proper month to do so, but owr experience 
is that June is a more suitable month, and 
early rather than late even at that. Iam 
quite aware that in many other gardens 
July would be soon enough. Once they are 
sown, afford them all the help possible by 
watering the soil in the evening through a 
rosed pot, and keep off slugs and fly by 
dustings of lime and soot. Two good varie- 
ties are the Rosette Colewort and the 
Hardy Green. 

Symptoms of Potato disease.—The first 
visible sign of Potato disease is the ap- 
pearance on the leaves of dark brown or 
blackish spots of regular size and shape. 
If weather conditions favour the disease, 
the dark patches spread rapidly, and the 
whole of the foliage, and sometimes the 
stems also, become blackened. The most 
characteristic sign of the fungus is the 
delicate white mould, especially round the 
margin of the diseased leaves. In wet, 
muggy weather the whitish mould may 
grow out from the upper, as well as the 
under, surface of the leaves, and produce 
innumerable spores. The period from the 
time of infection to the production of a 
new erop of- spores is only a few hours, 
hence the extreme rapidity with which the 
disease may spread. Potato plants badly 
attacked by ‘‘ blight ’’ give off a distinct 
and disagreeable smell. If dry weather 
intervenes, the affected leaves shrivel and 
subsequently fall off, leaving the haulm 
bare.—Country Life. 

Saving vegetable seeds.—For economic 
reasons this year, a good many people are 
bent on saving their own seed for sowing 
another year. Those who contemplate 
doing so, instead of securing seed after the 
bulk of the crop has been taken for the 
kitchen, and when the plants are to a 
great extent spent, should label a certain 
number and-refrain from getting any, but 
allow them to ripen. This refens particu- 
larly to Peas, Dwarf and Runner Beams, 
and Broad Beans. It is the finest fruits only 
that should be saved for seed. To en- 
sure this being carried out, it is well to 
have some plan, either of tying labels to a 
few plants allowed to go to seed, or allo- 
cating a portion of a row for the purpose. 
—LEAHURST. 

Plain v. curled Parsley.—In winter, 
Parsley is often difficult to obtain, more 
so if the weather is severe and the very 
curly type is grown. I am convinced 
that the plain is far hardier, and grows 
better in winter, and, for cooking, the 
appearance is of no consequence so long as 
you get the flavour. The curled kind 
holds rain and snow, and the frost 
coming on it in this state it is readily 
seen how it suffers compared with the 
plain-leaved. For garnishing, the curled 
is far more ornamental. I had this past 
winter some plants of the plain-leaved, 
and these gave me double the Parsley the 
curled, growing by their side, did.—F’. §S. 

A good keeping Onion.—I have now 
(June 21st) a quantity of sound bulbs from 


a sowing made in the open. in March, 
1917. The variety is Rousham Park 
Hero. The lines were only lightly 


thinned, the bulbs when full grown averag- 
ing in circumference a crown piece, and 
remaining hara and sound until the above 
late date. Large Onions are favoured by 
many, but bulbs of the size referred to 
which will keep are, I fancy, preferable.— 
A ScorrisH GARDENER, 
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Late Melons.—The house in which 


these are to be grown should be put in 
order—i.e,, as far as cleansing of. the 
structure and limewashing of the walls 
afterwards, both to. sweeten the at- 
mosphere and render the interior as light 
as possible, are concerned, Planting can 
then be done, whether it be on mounds 
of soil, a narrow border held in place by 
walls of turf, or in large pots. To attain 
any degree of success, there must be 
means of affording both top and bottom 
heat. Without heat the house had better 
be utilised for some other purpose, as it 
would be time and labour thrown away to 
attempt Melon growing under such con- 
ditions. Varieties selected for late work 
should be such as are free fruiting and 
quickly arrive at maturity. 


Late Cucumbers.—Here, again, a good 
command of fire-heat is a necessity if 
fruit is required in late autumn and 
during the winter, and unless it can be 
afforded their cultivation during the 
seasons mentioned is best left alone. The 
house to be used for the purpose should, 
in order that a clean start may be made, 
be cleared of whatever it may contain 
in the shape of fermenting beds, old soil, 
etce., and cleaned down as recommended 
for late Melons. If there is enough tree 
leaves remaining over from last winter, 
the plants would be best grown in large 
pots, standing the latter on a solid base 
and filling in round them with leaves. In 
course of time the roots, after the pots 
have been filled level to the rims with 
top-dressing materials, can be encou- 
vaged over the sides by placing suitable 
compost on the beds and round about the 
pots. If there are no young plants on 
hand, sow seed at once of an approved 
variety, and grow the plants on quickly 
in a heated structure. 


Early Potatoes.—-Any that are still in 
the ground should be lifted, and, after 
lying on the ground long enough to dry, 
stored in a cool place. Tubers required 
for seed may be left exposed to the air 
until they become green, and then lay 
them owt thinly on a shelf in the Potato 
store or some suitable place. Deal in a 
similar manner in all respects with 
second early varieties as soon as ready 
for lifting. 

Autumn-sown Onions.—As soon as the 
bulbs are full grown, they should be 
pulled and laid out on a hard surface in 
full sun to get thoroughly dry and 
ripened. If left too long, they start root- 
ing afresh, which generally affects their 
keeping. Autumn-raised Onions; if well 
harvested, will keep through the winter, 
as was evidenced by the dishes of dif- 
ferent varieties staged at one of. the fort- 
nightly meetings held at the Drill Hall 
last spring. As the time for sowing will 
soon be here, the site where it is to take 
place should now be manured and dug, so 
that the soil will have time to settle into 
place and be in good working order for 
sowing to be done with dispatch. A 
variety worth giving a trial is Autumn 
Triumph. This, with Lemon Rocca and 
Leviathan, forms a trio worthy of culti- 
vation in any garden. 


Seakale.—The plants should again be 
looked through, both in the breadths 
being grown for forcing next winter and 
those in permanent quartens, for yielding 
late supplies, to see that there ‘are no 
more than the required number of crowns 
developing on each, as well as to cut 
down any which may be flowering and 
running to seed. Then clean the ground 
by hoeing it thoroughly, and afford an- 
other dressing of an artificial manure of a 
nitrogenous nature. 


Asparagus.—The beds should. be kept 
clean by hand-weeding as often as may 
be necessary. If looked to frequently, 
weeds can not only be kept under, but 
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much less time will be consumed in 
performing the work. 
for the stems are in place, so that, should 
rough winds be experienced, the ‘zrowths 
will take no harm, Give every assistance 
now that the plants are in full growth, 
either with liquid manure or a suitable 
fertiliser, such as fish guano, to enable 


them to develop robust crowns, without | 


which it is useless to look for good pro- 
duce next year, 

Red Cabbage.—Although good heads 
can be had from plants raised in early 
spring, the best results are invariably ob- 
tained from those derived from sowing 
in autumn. The present is a good time 
to sow some approved variety in drills in 
the same way and’ under the same con- 
ditions as those mentioned in a previous 
note for sowing to secure plants to supply 
heads for cutting in spring. Red Cab- 
bages are often seen growing under semi- 
starvation conditions, which is a mistake, 
as they require rich soil and good feeding 
if fine hearts are desired. 

Mushrooms.—Another ~ good-sized bed 
should be made up in an outhouse. or 
similar place for autumn’ supply, after 
which a sufficiency of manure should be 
collected and prepared to allow of a bed 
being. formed in the Mushroom house 
eatly in September. The manure can be 
eked out if some chopped-up turfy loam 
is mixed with it at the time it is thrown 
together to undergo the final stage of fer- 
mentation. Beds in bearing should be 
moistened with tepid water whese re- 
quired. This is best applied with a fine- 
rosed water pot, and if the beds are show- 
ing signs of exhaustion, dissolve 1 oz. salt 
or guano in the water. See that gather- 
ing is promptly attended to, and do not 





allow any specimens to become over- 
grown. 
Globe Artichokes.—Remove the old 


flower-stems and the oldest of the leaves, 
loosen the earth with a fork, and give the 
rootis a good soaking of waiter, or, prefer- 
ably, liquid manure, when the plants will 
in due course yield another crop of useful 
headis. 

Early Plums.—These are now on the 
point of colouring. Those fortunate enough 
to have a good crop should take care of 
it, and preserve the fruit from. birds by 
suspending nets in front of trees on walls, 
and enclosing those in the open with the 
same wherever possible. If necessary, 
cleanse the trees before netting them. 

Border Carnations.—As soon as the 
plants have ceased flowering, layering 
should be commenced and completed, so 
that the layers may become well rooted be- 
fore late autumn arrives—i.ec., if they are 
to remain in the same position another 
season. The same reason holds good if 
the layers have to be potted up and win- 
tered in a frame or cold pit. 

Pinks.— Where necessary to form new 
borders or edgings of these, the quickest 
way of doing so under existing labour con- 
ditions is to lift and break up the old 
plants and select tufts of the healthiest 
portions, consisting of five to seven 
growths, for replanting, laying them in 
for the time being while the ground is 
being prepared, if they are to be planted 
in the same positions. If, on the other 
hand, planting is to take place elsewhere, 
get the sites ready beforehand. A point 
should be made of growing the varieties 
Her Majesty, Anne Boleyn, Mrs. Sinkins, 
the pink form of the last named, and Mrs. 
Moore in quantity, both for cutting as 
well as decoration. There are, of course, 
others equally as worthy of cultivation, 
but those mentioned are most useful for 
the purposes mentioned. A Wi 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. ; 
The orchard house.—When the trees in 
pots have been divested of all fruits, they 
should be removed to a site out of doors 
where they will be exposed to the sun 
during the greater part of the day. 
Plunge the pots in ashes, and give atten- 


See tnat supports 





cooking varieties are satisfactory: Ecklin- 


-judginent should be exercised in respect to 
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tion to watering, affording them liquid 
manure twice a week until they are re- 
potted or top-dressed. Keep the laterals 
pinched, and cut out any superfluous 
shoots which may be obstructing sunlight 
and air, as the fruiting wood needs full 
exposure to become thoroughly ripened by | 
the end of autumn. Syringe the trees 

late in the afternoon on every day during — 
hot weather. Later trees, now swelling — 
their fruits, must be liberally fed with 
stimulants until the ripening has actually — 
commenced, when clean water only must | 
be given. Keep a free circulation of air — 
in the house, and discontinue syringing — 
during that period. In dull, wet weather 
a little heat should be allowed in the water- 
pipes to encourage a more buoyant at- 
mosphere, or the flavour of the fruits will 
not be good. 


Early Muscat Grapes.—Do not let the 
ripe bunches in the early house be exposed 
to the’ direct influence of the sun, or the 
berries will become brown. I place a 
piece of tissue paper over each bunch as a 
preventive. If only a few bunches are 
now hanging, it is better to cut these and 
place them in bottles in a cool room, where 
they will keep in good condition for several 
weeks. The house should then be thrown 
open and the borders soaked with water. — 
Give the foliage a thorough spraying 
with a strong solution of soft soap and 
sulphur late in the afternoon to destroy 
any red spider that may be present. After- 
wards syringe the Vines every day with 
clear water. 


Late Muscat Grapes.—The bunches 
must be fully exposed to the light ; there- 
fore, if there is a thick covering of foliage, 
this should be drawn aside to allow the 
sun’s rays to penetrate amongst the — 
branches. —Laterals, also, must be re- 
moved before they become too large. Keep 
a brisk heat in the pipes, excepting when 
the weather is hot, and do not allow the 
temperature to drop below 70 degs. until 
the Grapes are quite ripe. 


Apples and Pears.—These have been 
greatly benefited by the recent rains, and — 
are swelling fast. In these gardens the — 
Apple and Pear crops on espalier-trained — 
trees are more satisfactory than was ex- — 
pected earlier, especially Apples. It is — 
interesting to note that, while nearly all 
espalier-trained trees are bearing good 
crops, bush and standard trees (with very 
few exceptions) are bare of fruit. 


il 


Of des-— 
sert Apples, Beauty of Bath, Irish Peach, 
Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Charles Ross, and Sturmer Pippin are 
carrying fair crops; while the following 


Lord Grosvenor, Haw- : 
thornden, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bis- — 
marek, Wiarner’s King, and Northern 
Greening. Attend to the stopping of all — 
superfluous growths, on barren trees as _ 
well as fruitful ones, so that the shoots 
and spurs that will bear fruit next year 
may have all the sunlight and air possible. 
Fruit trees of all kinds are now fairly free 
from insect pests, and with favourable 
autumn weather the wood generally should 
be well ripened. Wasps are making their 
appearance in considerable numbers. 
Cyanide of potassium is one of the surest — 
and quickest agents to employ fior the ex- — 
termination of these pests ; but great care 
must be exercised in its use, as it is a very — 
poisonous compound. If a small piece of — 
cyanide is placed in the hole leading to the 
nest, and the entrance afterwards covered 
with a clod of earth, it will usually exter- 
minate the whole colony, after which the 
nest may be dug out and destroyed. 


Herbaceous borders.—Frequent hoeing 
and weeding are now necessary to keep — 
the borders clean. Continue to stake and — 
tie all the plants which need support as — 
often as may be necessary. Care and 


ville Seedling, 







such subjects as Michaelmas Daisies that — 
they are not tied too tightly, and so pre- 
sent a bunched-up appearance, thus de- 
stroying that free, gnaceful habit which is 





‘ 
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‘one of the charms of these plants. Pent- | like Marrows, the fruits may he elevated 


gtemons are now in full bloom, and mak- 
ing a grand show. They are invaluable 


- for massing in the mixed border or in beds 


turn for liberal treatment than Pentste- 





by themselves. If not already staked, 
suitable supports should be provided with- 
out delay. ew plants give a’ better re- 


mons. In order to extend the flowering 
season for as long as possible, the planits 
should be watered frequently during dry 
weather, using occasionally diluted 
liquid manure, it obtainable. 
Lavender.—If the flowers of Lavender 


are required for use, they should be cut 
and dried before. they are too far ad- 





vanced. The plants. may afterwards be 
trimmed. Hedges of Lavender may _ be 


eut fairly hard back at this season, as they 

will break readily into growth again. 
Lavender flowers may be dried on sheets 
of canvas, spread out in.a vinery from 
which the fruit has been cut. 


Bulbs.—The planting of many of the 
bulbs that flower during the winter and 
early spring, such as Aconites, Chiono- 
doxas, and Crocuses, should be done at the 
yresent time rather than at a later date. 
Yarly planting enables them. to become 
established and make a good growth, and 
is in many ways more satisfactory than 
when undertaken shortly before the plants 
should be in flower. 


Climbers.—All climbers are growing 
vigorously, and attention should be given 
them at intervals. They may need only 
the shoots looped out of harm’s way, or 
the superfluous growths removed. Where 
the plants are climbing over stumps of old 
trees or on rocks, the less the shoots are 
trained the better. Where they are grow- 
ing over tall gateways or on terrace walls 
but little attention is necessary unless the 
strong growers are encroaching on their 
weaker neighbours. Those on verandahs, 
porches, or near the windows of dwelling- 
houses must be restricted. In such cases 
it is advisable to thin and train the shoots 


regularly, or they would otherwise soon 


become a tangled mass. 


Leeks.—Iurther plantations of Leeks 
may be made now to provide supplies next 
April and May. The plants should be 
allowed a distance of 1 foot between the 
rows and & inches in the rows. Give 
plenty of clear water to the roots until 
they are established, and keep the soil 
loose by frequent hoeing. Leeks planted 
early in the season should be watered 
freely with liquid manure, and have a 
little soil placed around the stems as 
growth advances. The Leek is a grosis- 
feeding subject, and, unlike most vege- 
tables, the largest specimens have the 
mildest flavour; therefore, endeavour to 
grow them as large as possible. 


Spinach.—It is still necessary to make 
frequent sowings of Spinach, in order to 
maintain a daily supply. Choose a border 
with an eastern aspect, so that the plants 
may escape the afternoon sun. Give daily 
waterings with clear water in dry weather 
as soon as the sun’s rays are off the bor- 
der. Winter Spinach may now be sown in 
quantity, in order to produce a yood sup- 
ply in the cold weather. Sow in shallow 
drills, drawn 15 inches apart, and if the 
ground is dry, pour water into them the 
night previous to sowing. 


Vegetable Marrows which were started 
early on old hotbeds, as previously ad- 
vised, and from which the lights were 
removed during June, have done well, and 
yielded a good return. Small plants put 
out in the begimning of June are now 
growing freely and setting fruit in 
abundance. Gourds and Pumpkins are 
also growing freely. To Ran large, 
handsome fruits and.a good growth, the 
plants should be given plenty of water at 
the roots, and fed with drainings from the 
farmyard. The young fruits should be 
exposed to the light and air as much as 
possible, and in the case of plants grown on 
a trellis, supported before they attain too 
large a size, When grown on the ground 


been 


hausted. 


on boxes or pots. Aphis is often trouble- 
some to these plants, and where this is 
present it is necessary to make strenuous 
efforts to rid them of this by using re- 
liable insecticides. Place a fresh mulch of 
rotted manure if the former mulch is ex- 
The edible varieties are very 

alatable when cooked in a green state 
if ke Vegetable Marrow, and the largest of 
the Pumpkins, when thoroughly ripened 
and preserved, are often eaten during the 
winter, being considered a great delicacy. 


Lettuce.—Prick off seedling Lettuces as 
soon as they are large enough to handle, 
and before their roots have reached to any 
considerable depth in the soil. Plant in 
a shady situation. While dry weather 
continues, the plants should be frequently 
damped, in order to hasten them growth. 
Make a sowing of Lettuce seeds weekly 
throughout August, choosing a border 
facing west, where the plants may be pro- 
tected from east winds in early autumn. 


F. W. G. 


SCOTLAND. 


Hardy fruit.—In the course of the week 
a good deal has been ‘accomplished in the 
way of summer pruning among the wall 
trees. This is now-a sufficiently well 
known operation, and when intelligently 
performed it need not be a protracted one. 
In the case of trees which have filled their 
allotted spaces, such work is quickly dis- 
posed of, but when the shoots are being 
taken off an eye ought to be given to ties 
and nails if time permits. Such a detail 
means less work when the trees are being 
attended to in the winter or spring, and 
prevents any possible damage to a heavily 
laden branch when the fruit attains to its 
full size. In the case of younger trees in 
the course of training, sufficient wood 
must be retained to furnish the wall. This 
is not, in a general way, a difficult task, 
the difficulty really lying in the temptation 
to retain too much young wood—a prac- 
tice which leads to overcrowding. Let 
Plums and Gages be treated very leniently, 
for these, above all other fruit trees, resent 
the over-use of the knife. But few insects 
are visible so far, but in the case of Pears 
there are signs of the midge. Unfor- 
tunately, this cannot be dealt with at -pre- 
sent, and the trees must wait till an op- 
portunity arises to clear off the pest. Some 
thinning has been done in the case of 
Plums, but much more will be needful, 
and it is difficult to find time at this 
season for such work. Peaches on walls 
have been finally thinned, and the tying-in 
of shoots has been completed.. Obtrusive 
foliage is being pinched off, is order to ex- 
pose the fruits to the sun. Some varie- 
ties are apt to over-obscure the fruit with 
foliage, notably Stirling Castle when 
grown out of doors, and it is impossible 
to secure a good colour when the sun can- 
not reach the fruits. Fruit-picking now 
takes up considerable time. In view of 
the scarcity of sugar, a greater quantity 
of fruit is being bottled, especially in the 
case of Red Currants, Black Currants, 
Raspberries, and Gooseberries, all of 
which are highly satisfactory. Straw- 
berries have been very poor, late varieties 
having been badly hit by the cold weather 
which prevailed when these were in bloom 
in early June. Runners should now be 
secured for the renewal of plantations in 
August or September. Morello Cherries 
are in some cases failing to stone in-a 
satisfactory way. 


Orchard house.—This is the time at 
which red spider may be expected to de- 
clare itself, and it will do so if there has 
any meglect in watering or in 
syringing, or if the ventilation has been 
faulty. As a matter of -fact, orchard 
houses ought never to be entirely closed 
at this season, except, perhaps, for in 
hour or so immediately after syringing 
has been done. The close and moist at- 
mosphere engendered by thts treatment 


not only assists swelling fruits, but helps 
to keep down insects.  Syringing, how- 
ever, must cease as the fruit approaches 
the ripening stage, and it is remarkable 
how very quickly Peaches, especially 
Hale’s Early, begin to ripen after stoning 
has been completed. Water at the roots 
must, too, be curtailed, although  suffi- 
cient must be given to keep the borders at 
the requisite stage of moisture. This is 
a matter of observation, and the experi- 
enced grower knows when such moisture 
may be given or withheld. The valae of 
mulchings in the case of planted-out trees 
and of top-dressing those in pots cannot 
be overestimated. 


Roses.—The display is, at the time of 
writing, at its best, and individual blooms 
have been rather good. In some cases, 
perhaps owing to the heat, the perfume 
Re been more pronounced than usual. 
Those who aspire to do their own budding 
may now make a start.. July and August 
are, by common consent, the best months 
in which to do this. Budding should only 
be: done when the bark runs freely, and, 
generally speaking, it will be found to do 
so in most soils during showery weather. 
When there has been a spell of hot and 


‘dry weather, it is much better to wait, 


because the bark is apt to tighten up. 
Novices may easily get a lesson in bud- 
ding from a practised hand, and such a 
lesson is worth more than many columns 
of descriptive writing. 


Hardy shrubs.—Cuttings of many 
things taken now, when the wood is in a 
half-ripened state, will root fairly well. 


Biennials.—Let. a finish be made speedily 
with the pricking off of Wallflowers, 
Sweet Williams, and Canterbury Bells 
if pressure of work has hitherto prevented 
these from being attended to. A sowing 
of Korget-me-not can be made in a cool, 
shady place. Royal Blue and Ruth 
Fisher are good dwarf kinds. 


Dahiias.—The growth of Dahhas in well- 
enriched soil tends at times to become 
gross, so that, in such a case, a little 
thinning isiadvisable. This is especially so as 
regards the Pzony-flowered section. The 
pioneers of this family were (not unjustly) 
condemned as being coarse alike in habit 
and excessively large in bloom, but more 
recent introductions have been toned down 
in both respects. Staking ought to be 
attended to if it has not been done, as wet 
weather is quite as injurious as wind in 
the way of snapping off the succulent 
growths of Dahlias. 


Brompton Stocks.—These are not grown 
so much as they deserve to be, and a sow- 
ing may be made round about the present 
time. Should the soil be dry, water it 
thoroughly before sowing, and shade until 
the seedlings appear. Afterwards re- 
move the shading, and, if the drought 
still continues, water as becomes neces- 
sary. A few plants grown on in pots make 
useful stuff for greenhouse decoration in 
the early spring. 


Kitchen garden.—A last sowing of 
Early Horn or Nantes Carrot can now be 
made. Such a sowing very often escapes 
the attention of the Carrot fly altogether, 
and provides useful little roots for early 
winter use. A sowing of Parsley may also 
be made if necessary. Plants from this 
sowing are very: often useful in March, 
when plants which have been | closely 
picked during winter fail, as they do occa- 
sionally. Finst sowings of Cabbage seeds 
are due. Everyone has his own date— 
mine is July 26. Equally, everyone has 
his own favourite varieties—mine are 
Harbinger, April, Etampes, and Mein’s 
No. 1. Successional sowings will be made 
about August 12. Spinach may be sown 
for autumn use. <A few plants will doubt- 
less run, but the majority will do well. 
Turnips may follow the early Potatoes if 
sown without delay, and Leeks and Kale 
should be planted to provide material for 
the kitchen in spring. W. McGurroa, 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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BEES. 


ISLE OF WIGHT DISHASBE. 


Most beekeepers whom I meet are woe- 
fully depressed and pessimistic about the 
Isle of Wight disease. They have tried 
everything, they say. Many alleged reme- 
dies have received, at their hands, a trial 
with no result but failure. So they give 
up. Depression will not help matters. 
We must all be optimistic, and, as far as 
we can, experimental in a practical way 
also. We must stick to it. Some, indeed, 
haye been persevering in a most praise- 
worthy manner, and have bought new 
stocks to startagain. If disaster has over- 
taken them once more no inheritance is 
left to them but the bright satisfaction that 
they made a strong bid for progress. I 
have often wondered whether, in such 
cases as the last, all known precautions 
against the disease were taken, particu- 
larly the two following and perfectly obvi- 
ous ones. Was it made quite sure that the 
imported bees not only were themselves 
healthy—which is sometimes difficult to 


tell—but also were bought from a guaran-_ 


teed healthy apiary? Next, was all ap- 
paratus thoroughly disinfected? I have 
already stated that the latest experi- 
mentalists pronounce it unnecessary to de- 
stroy hives, etc., by burning. Let me here 
pause to give what is considered by ex- 
perts to be quite effective disinfection. 
Scrape hives, crates, ete., then scrub all 
over with hot water and soap, following 
this operation by a good washing with 
formalin (1 in 60). Quilts soaked in 
formalin solution, and dried, are safe for 
future use. Infected combs must not be 
used again, nor should honey made by 
diseased bees be used for feeding. Frames, 
if wished again, must receive special care, 
the saw-cut being cleared of old comb, and 
the whole scraped, then washed as the 
hives, and lastly, placed right in the dis- 
infectant. If a fresh location be not given 
the hives the old one must be liberally 
treated with lime or chloride of lime. By 
such thorough disinfection much apparatus 
may be saved. This is just the right sea- 
son of the year to do it, and everything 
that is so treated may be left out in the 
open air for several weeks without harm. 
When spring returns, bees may be intro- 
duced with every confidence. 

But to return to measures to take for 
protecting living bees against this deadly 
foe. I have come upon only one instance 
in the course of considerable inquiry where 
a beekeeper has consented to attempt re- 
sistance, if the disease be in the district, 
by reverting to the out-of-date and despised 
skep system. He began two years ago 
when the disease had penetrated to within 
three miles of his apiary. Last year (1917) 
all his bees ‘‘ went West,’’ except those in 
the straw skep, which to-day are well and 
healthy. This is pure luck the incredulous 
one says. That may or may not.be. This 
bee-master is working on the lines of keep- 
ing and multiplying bees, and not neces- 
sarily of getting honey. It is satisfactory 
to record that official advice was issued in 
the spring by the Essex County Bee- 
keepers’ Association to the effect that 
honey production should be considered as 
a secondary object, this year at any rate. 
I myself pressed this point in a previous 
article in these pages (see GARDENING, 
June Sth, 1918), and I strongly feel that in 
infected areas this plan might well be 
tried. Only this last week has another 
instance been. brought to my notice of a 
very strong, healthy lot of bees, in a 
diseased locality, being taken from an Oak 
where, of course, they had lived under the 
most perfectly natural conditions imagin- 
able. I intend to watch these bees, now in 
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a bar-frame hive, during the coming winter 
and spring. - 

Next week I intend to give some notice 
to the remedial measures already taken in 
the west of Scotland against the Isle of 
Wight disease, and to the optimistic tone 
of those who are responsible for them. 


Vee) Cy sh 


NOTES AND REPULIES. 


Seasonable work in the apiary.—As soon 
as the honey-flow is over, supers must be 
removed and syrup given to the bees, to 
encourage them to continue breeding. 
Thus the strength of the colony is main- 
tained in readiness for early work in the 
spring. Summer syrup is similar to spring 
syrup. Take a precaution against 
robbing.—B. R. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCINTY. 
JULY 380TH, 1918. 


WE hardly look for brilliant floral displays 
at the fortnightly meetings of the Society 
in these strenuous times, yet that held at 
the Scottish Drill Hall on the above-named 
date afforded proof of considerable enter- 
prise and enthusiasm on the part of not a 
few exhibitors. Roses, for example, have 
rarely constituted a more brilliant spec- 
tacle. Carnations, too, played an im- 
portant part, while hardy flowers and 
Orchids afforded variety and interest for 
widely differing tastes. <A» collection of 
Potatoes was a.great attraction, a much 
larger collection of vegetable and” fruit 
produce from a private garden showing 
considerable variety. The show of Hardy 
sritish-grown Bulbs, held in conjunction 
with the above, we hope to refer to in our 
next issue. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 

A pretty exhibit of some eighteen vases 
of Gladiolus primulinus hybrids came from 
Mr. G. Churcher, Alverstoke, the graceful 
character of the spikes attracting not a 
few. Otranto (yellow and fawn), Altair 
(salmon and orange, very beautiful), Lin- 
ton (salmon-searlet marked crimson), Alice 
Tiplady (orange-red), and Countess Torby 
(soft canary) were all good and distinct. 
Baker’s sent some lovely Gentians, G. 
septemfida, G. Freyniana, and the very 
beautiful G, lagodechiana, prostrate or 
procumbent-habited sorts, having a certain 
affinity with that first named. Mr. G@. W. 
Miller showed the scarlet Turk’s Cap Lily 
(L. chalcedonicum) very well, also L. ec. 
maculatum. A pretty — pink-flowered 
Hrigeron (H. B. Ladhams) was in the same 
group, which also contained some well- 
coloured Astilbes, e.g., rubella, Ceres, and 
Venus. The exhibit from Mr. G. Reuthe 
was replete with plants of interest and 
rarity, such as Philesia buxifolia, Desfon- 
tainea spinosa (whose tubular flowers of 
scarlet and gold always attract), Cassiope 
tetragona tardiflora (white bells on 9 inch 
high bushes), Fagus fusea, Lilium Martagon 
dalmaticum, Gaultheria nummularioides, 
G. nummulariefolia (distinct and beauti- 
ful prostrate-habited kinds), and Digitalis 
canariensis (whose new bronze-coloured 
flowers are singularly. effective) being 
some of those shown. Astilbe Gloria, the 
richest red of all, was very fine, while 
above the rest, from graceful sprays of 
Dierama (Sparaxis) pulcherrima, depended 
the rosy-purple bells which are the great 
charm of the Wand Flower. The rarest 
plant, however, was Rhododendron Ungeri 
from the Caucasus, The flowers are white, 
flushed with pink, the leaves rich green 
above, having a felt-like tomentum be- 
neath. It is very hardy and probably the 
latest flowered species known. Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons showed a variety of 
shrubby Spirzeas, none so brilliant, how- 
ever, as S. Menziesii triumphans, a rosy- 
crimson hue. Next in merit in the same 
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colour range was S. Bilardieri. It is, 
however, less richly coloured. Astilbe 
Pink Pearl and A. Salmon Queen were 
both well shown. 


CARNATIONS. 

These, from Mr. James Douglas, were 
both good and choice, the yellow ground 
fancy sorts being particularly fine, Of 
these, Edenside was handsome, Melton 
Prior and Lord Steyne being highly meri- 
torious. Solfaterre and Daffodil (yellow), 
Bookham White and Prairie Belle (superb 
whites), Dora (deep orange-apricot), 
Orange King, and Mrs. Griffiths Jones (soft 
apricot) were some of the finer sorts shown, 


ROSES. 

The exhibit of these from Messrs. Alex. 
Dickson and Sons was head and shoulders - 
above all else, because of the brilliancy 
and colour richness of the flowers, and — 
these, generously staged, made for a most 
imposing whole. It was notable, too, in-— 
asmuch as every variety shown had been 
raised and introduced by the firm, an 
achievement alone when the merit of the 
varieties is considered. That brilliant 
Rose ‘‘K. of K.’’ was the grandest thing 
shown, three great stands of it with tea- 
saucer large flowers of the most brilliant 
scarlet defying-description. Sunstar in 
salmon, peach, and apricot was a revela-_ 
tion, others being Hdward Bohane (crim- 
son), Betty, Margaret Dickson Hamill (of ~ 
good apricot tone), and Chrissie 
MackKellar, The finest thing on Messrs. 
Wm. Paul and Sons’ stand was the firm’s — 
new climbing sort Mermaid. Single- 
flowered, 4 inches across, the rich canary- © 
yellow tone, enhanced by the golden — 
anthers, imparts a rare beauty to the whole 
flower. Lustrous foliage, vigour, and free- 
flowering are some other of its good attri- 
butes. Ariadne, a new red semi-double — 
China Tea, and Ophelia were others of — 
merit. The Rev. J. H. Pemberton had a — 
great display of his new perpetual-flower- 
ing cluster Rose Prosperity, said to be con- 
tinuously in flower. It is a blush-white 
and very free-flowering. Pax (a new semi- 
double white) and Clytemnestra (drange 
and flesh) were also noted. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

The Ferns and flowering ' plants from 
Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Ltd., are 
ever welcome, and on this occasion con- 
tained the pest of the plumose forms of 
Nephrolepis, such as .N..Marshalli com- 
pacta, N. Willmott, and others, with, in 
addition, N. Millsi and N. Scotti, a modified 
N. exaltata having golden-green fronds of 
rare texture and hardness. Lantanas 
Drap. d’Or and Diadem (pink) were in 
standard form, the red-tinted Adiantum 
rubellum and A. Veitchi associated with 
Selaginellas. being pretty and effective. — 


Mr. L. R. Russell contributed freely of — 
Dracenas, Caladiums, Aralia  elegan- 
tissima, ‘and like subjects. Draczena 


Sanderiana and D. Victoriz were well 
shown. 


VEGETABLES AND FRUIT. 

An extensive exhibit of these, from Mr. 
R. L. Mond, Coombe Bank, Sevenoaks 
(gardener, Mr..C. Hill), gained a silver- — 
gilt Knightian medal. It might have 
achieved even greater success had but a. 
selection of the best produce been staged, 
coupled with better arrangement. Melons, — 
Peaches, Plums, Gooseberries, and, Cur- 
rants were very good; Grapes fairly so. 
Peas, Beans, and Potatoes among vege- 
tables were the best. Messrs. Dobbie and — 
Co., Edinburgh, staged seventeen baskets 
of Potatoes—splendid produce all.. Climax 7 
(red), Hdzell Blue, Red Kidney, Mid- | 
lothian Early, Sir J. Llewellyn, British — 
Queen, Epicure, Sharpe’s ay and j 
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King Edward VII. were some of them. 
Iiner produce we cannot conceive. 


ORCHIDS. 


Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. set up a 
notable lot of Cattleya gigas, whose 6-8 
flowered scapes made an imposing display. 
Lelia Aphrodite and  Lelio- Cattleya 
Dominiana (very richly coloured) were re- 
marked. Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 
showed a series of Cattleya. Hesta with 
Miltonias and Odontoglossums, Messrs. 
J. and A. McBean contributing Dendro- 
bium Dearei (white) and Cattleya Lord 
Rothschild  albescens. Odontoglossum 
Marne (white, blotched violet), from 
Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, received a 
preliminary commendation card. 


A complete list of the medals awarded 
will be found in our advertisement 
columns. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


A fasciated Foxglove (7. Wickham 
Jones).—The cup-shaped bloom you have 
on the point of the spike is by no means 
uncommon. We have seen such a mon- 
 strosity frequently on plants of the garden 
strains of Digitalis. It is the produce of 
two or three blooms fasciated, or run into 
one. Seeds. saved from the resulting 
pods have been frequently sown in the ex- 
pectation that similar flowers would be 

roduced, but no such thing has invariably 
appened. 

Increasing Poterium obtusum (/’. ¥/. 
Lawson.—You will experience no diffi- 
culty in imcreasing this plant from the 
underground offsets that issue from estab- 
lished plants, and also by seeds. The 
species is of Japanese origin, and a com- 
parative novelty in this country. It has 
affinity with the ‘‘Salad Burnet’ (P. 
Sanguisorba), and, like it and others of 
the race, develops underground shoots, 
which usually root as they go. These 
shoots, if detached in spring when growth 
is starting afresh, and replanted, quickly 
make a new plant. In moderately hight 


and rich loam the plant grows freely . 


enough, and if a portion of the stock is 
planted in a.lightly shaded position and 
‘another in full exposure, a longer season 
of flowering will be assured. 

Lilium for naming (Charles Oakford).— 
The Lily comes near to L. Willmotte, 
which was introduced from Western 
Hupeh a few years ago. As it had fallen 
to pieces, we cannot speak more definitely 
with regard to it. Had you sent a repre- 
sentative spike, with fiowers stil to ex- 

and, and which would also have shown 
eaf and other characteristics, we should 
have been better circumstanced. Corre- 
spondents frequently defeat the end they 
have in view by neglecting the above- 
named essentials. If it is the Lily we 
think, it has already been well shown be- 
fore the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Failing a spike, a good photograph should 
reveal its main characteristics. 

Propagating Tufted Pansies (Viola).— 
In order to secure a good stock of any 
kind, it is better to trust to plants raised 
from cuttings than from seed, as seed- 
lings, although true to colour, have such 
a diversity-of shades, markings, and habits 
of growth that they cannot be trusted to 
produce a constant and even mass of 
colour. Cuttings made of the young 
growths that come up from the base of 
the plants in summer are best, inasmuch 
as they are firm, and generally strike 
freely. Old blooming wood, being usually 
hollow, is useless. Cuttings may be put 
into a cool 
soil at any time during the next three 
months. 

_ Ferns injured (/.).—The insect attack- 
ing your Maiden-hair Fern is the black 
Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). 
These beetles are very annoying, and do 
much damage to many kinds of plants. 


shady place in sharp sandy 


They always feed at night, remaining hid- 
den during the day. We should recom- 
mend you to place the plants which you 
suspect harbour these weevils on a white 
sheet, and examine them with a good light 
in the evening. The insects generally fall 
and feign death when disturbed. If none 
fall on to the sheet, hold the plant upside 
down and well shake the fronds over the 
sheet. The grubs of this insect are very 
destructive to the roots of many plants. 
FRUIT. 

Planting Strawberries (4. Smith).—The 
best time to plant Strawberries for per- 
manent beds is August, when young 
plants, layered now into small pots, will 
be in good condition. Have the soil 
deeply cultivated and some manure buried 
in the bottom of each trench, put the 
young plants out as soon as possible when 
well rooted, and give a good soaking of 
water. Keep all runners cut closely off, 
and keep the surface soil clean. Two feet 
each way will suit most kinds, but for 
large sorts on strong soil 3 feet between 
the rows will not be too much. If planted 
in April, the plants would not get estab- 
lished enough to carry a crop the first 
season, but young plants put in early in 
August, mulched with stable litter, and 
well watered afiter the fruit is set with 
liquid manure of any kind, will probably 
bring as fine fruit as can be produced by 
any known means. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manuring Asparagus-beds (77.).—Salt is 
all very well as a manure, but it should 
be used very sparingly. A light dressing 
of 3 lbs. to the rod is ample if strewn 
amongst the stems a little later. If sown 
on .the ground too early, it makes the 
ground cold, and, should frosts come late, 
may do much harm. We prefer an occa- 
sional dressing of sulphate of ammonia, 
given about twice during the season, and 
even one good dressing of soot. Guano, 
also, is helpful if well washed in. The 
great object of these dressings must be to 
promote strong summer growth, as the 
stronger this is the better or finer will be 
the crowns and stems the following 
spring. You must leave your beds to per- 
fect all their stems or growths this season, 
then next spring you may cut some of the 
earliest grass for about a month.. Then 
in succeeding years you may cut up to 
the end of June at least. Do not cut the 
Asparagus growths down until late in the 
autumn. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Swallow-tail moth (W.).—The moth |: 


you send is the Swallow-tail moth, usual 
expanse of wings 2} inches. Confined to 
the southern half of the kingdom; com- 
mon about London, but local. The larve 
feed on a great variety of trees and 
shrubs—Elder, Lime, Holly, Ivy, 
Bramble, and Honeysuckle—from Septem- 
ber till May. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


LZ, D.—1, King’s Acre Nurseries, Here- 
ford; Bees, Ltd., Liverpool ; Merryweather 
and Sons, Limited, Southwell, Notts ; 2, 
the Royal Society for the. Protection of 
Birds, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
S.W. fT, Johnson.—The only way is to 
trap the rats. W. T. C.—Yes, you 
may save what seed you require, but it 
would be advisable to give the Beans fresh 
quarters next season, if you can. If this 
cannot be done, then you ought to manure 
the ground well for the next year’s 
supply. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 








Names of Plants.—7’. H7.—1, Veronica 
spicata; 2, Thalictrum adiantifolium; 3, 
Thalictrum flavum; 4, Veronica repens. 
J. A.—1, Campanula grandis; 2, Cam- 
panula persicifolia alba; 3, Hieracium 
aurantiacum; 4, Inula MHelenium.—_— 
B. A.—1, Sidalcea candida; 2,  Gypso- 
phila repens; 3, Astrantia major; 4, 
tenactis speciosa. R. .S.—1,. Santo- 
lina incana; 2, Clarkia elegans Salmon 
Queen ; 3, Gilia tricolor; 4, Lychnis chal- 
cedonica. W. B.—1, Phacelia cam- 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
.excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will in all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEBCHAM, St. Helens, Laac. 
Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled I1s-3d and 3s-0d. 
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panularia ; 2, Spartium junceum; 3, Cen- 
tranthus ruber; 4, Heuchera sanguinea. 
Ff, F.—1, Matva moschata alba; 2, 
Agrostemma coronaria; 38,  Monarda 
didyma; 4, Aster alpinus. W.—1, Dic- 
tamnus Fraxinella; 2, Digitahs ferru- 
ginea; 8, Lysimachia vulgaris; 4, Rud- 
beckia levigata. Rk, J.—1, | Veronica 
Traversi; 2, Campanula lactiflora; 3, 
Francoa ramosa; 4, Sedum Sieboldi. ~ 














Letter from Mr. Challenger, in Pale- 
stine.—Readers who remember Mr. Chal- 
lenger, a former member of our staff, 
will be pleased to hear he is well and 
flourishing, and now Corporal Challenger. 
He writes under a date in June:—‘‘ Dear 
Mr. Nayler,—The country we are im is 
very interesting what with the Orange 
and Lemon groves, also Almonds, Apri- 
cots, Grapes, etc. You see, we are not 
hard up tor fruit, although we have not 
much time to secure any in large quanti- 
ties. Oranges you could buy (not just now) 
for fourteen a piastre (24d. in English 
money); this also apples to other fruits. 





Grapes will shontly be on sale at almost 


any price and in any quantity. I have 
been to Jerusalem, but only on duty, so 
have not had time to see all the interest- 
ing places, but that I shall do when we 
get an opportunity of a rest. I have had 
some most marvellous escapes. The 
weather in the Jericho valley is tremen- 
dously hot during the day, and what with 
the flies, scorpions, etc., 1t tries all your 
patience. At night we are troubled with 
mosquitos. Water, I am glad to say, is 
plentiful in the Jordan Valley. Toma- 
toes we can get for nothing if we care to 
pick them, which I may say we do when 
opportunity offers. Could you spare me 
half a dozen of the coloured plates that I 

esume you have still im stock? I should 
ike to stick, them up in my dug-out or 
any place I am stopping at. As soon as I 
land I will give you a call at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields.’’ 
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SOLID ECONOMY 


T’S no trouble to economise with 

Monkey Brand—it economises for 
You rub on the cloth or brush 
the exact quantity you need. 


But there is no lack of bright clean- 
Brand 
The cheery shine of everything in the 


you. 


liness when Monkey 


house will tell you that. 


WONT WASH CLOTHES. 


2 Bars for 4d. 
Makes Copper like Gold, Tin like Silver, 


Paint like New. 
BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The Danewort (Sambucus Ebulus).—In 
your issue of August 3rd (p. 377) ‘* W.”’ 
strikes a note in praise of Dwarf Elder or 
Danewort (Sambucus Ebulus). May I 
-eaution your readers against introducing 
into their gardens this terrible plant? Its 
wiry roots spread with amazing rapidity, 
and it is one of the most difficult weeds to 
eradicate. — Epwarp JEKYLL, Higham 
Bury, Ampthill. 

Carnations as perennials.—The state- 
ment by Mr. Douglas as to the best way to 
grow the Carnation out of doors is quite 
wrong as to cold clay soils. It may be 
right in free soils as those about Edin- 
burgh and chalky soils generally, but even 
ia warmer southern districts the plants 
get gouty and overgrown. I have tried 
-them for years, have lost many, and been 
forced to follow the yearly increase by 
layers as the only way of saving them.— 
WEALDEN. 

Philadelphus grandiflorus.—I saw some 
fine plants of this at Argaty, Doune, Perth- 
shire, the other day. It is surprising that 
it is grown in such a comparatively small 
number of gardens. I observed a good 
plant or two in Renfrewshire last year, and 
have met with it on a number of other 
occasions. ‘‘'The English Flower Garden ”’ 
says, with truth, that ‘‘ there is not a finer 
flowering shrub in our gardens than P. 
grandiflorus.’’ It grows freely when once 
established, and big plants 10 feet or 12 
feet high in full bloom are very fine.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Colchicum Bornmuelleri.—Harly August 
is a good time for planting the Meadow 
Saffrons. Colchicum Bornmuelleri fs one 
of the best of the larger-flowered species. 
it is less formal in shape than C. specio- 
sum, perhaps the best of the larger ones 
when a good variety is secured. It opens 
nearly white, passing off gradually to a 
soft rose-purple. It comes from Asia 
Minor and is thoroughly hardy. I find 
deep planting when in light soil suits these 
Meadow Saffrons best, and from 4 inches 
to 6 inches of soil above the crowns are 
not too much in such a medium.—Dum- 
FRIES. 

Spirea Aitchisoni.—This year Spirea 
Aitchisoni has again been flowering freely. 
It. -has grown well, and is at» present 
(August 3rd) still in bloom. With me it 
_takes a few years to become properly 
established and flower well, but once it 
begims to bloom it goes on annually. and 
increases in beauty. IT have a plant which 
is upwards of 12 feet high, and it is quite 
pleasing, even when not in bloom, because 
of its foliage. When in flower its long 
plume-like panicles are very effective at 
this season. It has been in bloom now for 
some time and should remain in flower for 
a few weeks still.—S. ARNorT. 


Rubus arcticus.— Apropos of the note on 
the above by “N. LL.” in your issue of 
July 27th (p. 864), he is correct in sup- 
posing that some forms fruit more freely 
than others. I grew at one time a free- 
fruiting variety which was then plentiful 
among growers of alpines and was known 
as Rubus arecticus foeecundus. I have not 
seen it catalogued for a good while, but if 
it can be obtained it is superior to the 
ordinary forms, which do not always fruit 
so well as one would like. A few berries 
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put into a saucer will perfume a room, and 
the fragrance is more agreeable than 
would be inferred from the note by ‘‘N. L.”’ 
—S. ARNOTT. 


Magnolias in August.—Some nice sprays 
of these, with the following note, come 
from Mr. Anthony Waterer, Knaphill, in- 
cluding M. Thompsoniana, M. glauca, and 
a handsome variety of the noble M. grandi- 
flora called M. g. ferruginea, the true 
variety, and precious for its hardiness. 

I always understood Magnolia 
Thompsoniana was raised from Mag- 
nolia glauca. I am sending you some 
blooms of the latter, also of M. 
Thompsoniana, which, you will find, 
differs in the foliage. I also enclose 
blooms of Magnolia grandiflora ferru- 
ginea (true variety), which I think 
very hardy. It grows here in’a dry 
soil without protection. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. Sanders. — When 
this double was first sent out a large num- 
ber grew it. Many desirous of obtaining 
large blooms gave it a rich larder, result- 
ing in a tall, coarse growth. Whcn I grew 
it first it was more vigorous in growth 
than now, which is a common occurrence 
with many things. By constant propa- 
gating from cuttings it becomes less robust. 
When given moderate culture it deserves 
attention, more especially by those need- 
ing white double flowers for cutting. 
Some years ago I saw a large bed in a 
nursery at Bournemouth, and was told 
about 8 inches of old potting soil had been 
put on a hard bottom in front of the glass- 
houses. The plants were a mass of 
flowers.—DORSET. 


Beauty of annuals.—Many owners of 
gardens have little idea of the great beauty 
of many of our annuals, simply because 
they do not take the trouble to thin the 
seedlings freely, and, owing to this omis- 
sion, class annuals as weedy and fugacious. 
A single well-grown plant of the Corn- 
flower, Annual Chrysanthemum, or Ever- 
lasting will, if given room to develop, and 
a deep, fairly rich soil, form shapely 
bushes nearly 2 feet through, and will bear 
hundreds of flowers of fine substance, and 
bloom over a long season. This is the way 
to see annuals at their best, flowers from 
such well-developed plants not only being 
finer and better coloured, but also lasting 
longer when cut than those obtained from 
plants that haye been crowded up and 
neglected. 


Pyrus crategifolia.— When out of flower 
this plant might easily be taken for a 
Thorn rather than an Apple, for the leaves 
bear no resemblance to those of an Apple- 
tree, while they have much of the outline 
of those of the Thorn. It is met with asa 
small tree or large bush 12 feet to 15 feet 
high with leaves up to 24 inches long and 
over 14 inches wide, the margins divided 
into deep lobes. The flowers white, each 
over 4 inch across, and borne freely in 
small clusters in June, are followed by 
small, hard, oval fruits which are yellow 
and red when ripe, and sour. It is a 
native of Italy and is 2 most attractive 
object not only when in flower and fruit, 
but also in autumn before the leaves fall, 
for at that time the foliage takes on a 
brilliant orange-scarlet colour. It is an 
uncommon plant, but one that is well worth 
attention. 


Self-sown Lothian Stocks. Some 
Lothian Stocks which had bloomed freely 
last autumn made a further fine display in 
the spring of the present year. Among 
them were a few single-flowered plants, 
and in the course of clearing the Stocks 
out when blooming ceased a plant or two 
of the single forms had been missed. From 
fallen seeds of these I observed the other 
day a thriving colony of fine young plants. 
These are particularly thrifty and robust— . 
altogether better than plants raised in 
heat and grown in the orthodox manner. 
Iam looking forward with interest to the 
time when they will bloom, not only be- 
cause this is the first time I can say that 
I have noticed self-sown Lothian Stocks, 
but because I will be able to form, with 
some degree of certainty, an opinion of the 
percentage of double-flowering plants pro- 
duced.—W. McG., Balmae. 








Annual Lupins.—Among the flowers that 
held their own bravely during the dry time 
in early summer the above took a _ pro- 
minent place and ranked as drought re- 
sisters with Marigolds and Nasturtiums. 
They flowered well through the dry time, 
took a new lease of life with the arrival of 
rain, and are now (July 24th) still making 
a brave show. The rich Cornflower-blue 
is the most attractive variety, but a few of 
the rose and white are acceptable. As 
this annual grows and comes into flower 
quickly an early display is ensured if seeds 
are sown at any time in March when the 
weather is favourable. The seedlings may 
be thinned to a foot each way if the whole 
of the space is to be devoted to them, or 
they can be thinned considerably more and 
the intervening spaces filled in with a 
dwarfer annual. Nemophila Menziesii, 
figured in a recent issue of GARDENING, 
would be a pleasing associate.—E. BL. S., 
Hardwick. 


Lavatera Olbia.—My experience with 
Lavatera Olbia is the same as that of your 
correspondent ‘‘J.,’> in your issue of 
August 3rd. In a hot, dry position it is 
very beautiful with its soft green leaves 
and rose-pinkesingle flowers. It is bloom- 
ing freely and is weleome among other 
plants in the beginning of August. IL. 
Olbia ought to be sought after by those 
who seek for a bit of colour at this season. 
—S. ARNOYT. 





“J.’s’’ note on this plant makes 
me wonder whether I know a good plant 
when I see one. I have just pulled this up 
as a wretched weed. I got it from a 
nurseryman of repute last spring, who de- 
scribed it in his catalogue as “‘a very fine 
border plant, large soft pink flowers.”’ 
The plants I have are no better than the 
wild Mallow so far as the flowers are con- 
cerned, and I can in no way recommend it. 
—S. 8. 

Potentilla lanuginosa.—Under this name 
I received from the Continent a good many 
years ago a pretty shrubby Potentilla. For 
years it remained only a few inches high, 
but in course of time it has attained a 
height of between 2 feet and 8 feet, and 
has increased in width proportionately, 
although it has had to be cut back to pre- 
vent it from encroaching on other plants. 
It is a handsome bush with silky-silvery 
foliage and yellow flowers, each rather 
bigger than a shilling. It does not flower 
at all profusely, but remains in bloom for 
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a long period, which helps to compensate 
fov the comparative paucity of bloom at 
any specific time. Its main beauty, how- 
ever, lies in the foliage. I gather from 
the Index Kewensis that P. lanuginosa is 
a native of the Caucasus, but most works 
of authority are silent as to its existence. 
I have no reason to doubt that I have the 
true plant, however. It has been hardy 
with me for a series of years, and requires 
little attention beyond cutting back when 
it spreads too far.—S. ARNorTT. 


The scarlet Turk’s Cap Lily (lL. chalce- 
donicum).—This is one of the most bril- 
liantly-coloured flowers of the July garden. 
Though a lover of sunshine, this Lily dis- 
likes drought and the root-dryness apt to 
occur in shallow soils. It appears to do 
best in deep, but light and well-drained 
land, and where its lower parts are 
screened by shrubs or herbaceous plants. 
This Lily objects to the shade of trees, 
but will do wherever the Madonna Lily 
thrives, and with the same treatment. It 
is not a stem rooter, so that deep planting 
is unnecessary. The only attention I 
afford the clumps is an occasional dressing 
of lime, and they come in for the annual 
top-dressing of vegetable compost applied 
to, shrubs and herbaceous things. Ll. 
chalecedonicum is supposed to be one of the 
parents of that exquisite Lily, L. testaceum 
(Nankeen Lily), which here blooms a little 
earlier, and the two have many points in 
common.—J., North Wales. 


Good autumn flowers.—There is fre- 
quently a lack of colour in the flower 
garden. at this time of year, owing to 
depending too mueh on purely summer- 
flowering plants, that are liable to collapse 
with the first rough gale of wind and rain, 
but there is no necessity for this, as there 
is Such a wealth of autumnal-flowering 
plants that are really weather-proof that 
it only needs a little careful selection to 
make this the brightest time for outdoor- 
flowering plants of the whole year, and 
with this great advantage, that, whereas 
many of the summer-flowering plants need 
annual propagation, sowing, or transplant- 
ing, those that are most reliable for 
autumn display need yery little attention 
when once they are planted. In fact, they 
are far more effective when allowed to 
stand for several years, so as to get into 
regular masses, that by means of rich top- 
dressings of manure in winter may be kept 
well up to the highest pitch of luxuriance, 
so that they never fail of a rich display of 
bloom. 5 


Sweet Williams. — Have the Sweet 
Williams been more or less ousted, from 
the majority of gardens, by less deserving 
things? I think so, from the remarks 
made by visitors to these gardens, in which 
room is always found for a considerable 
number of this fine flower. It is the ex- 
ception to see Sweet Williams nowadays, 
and it would almost seem that they have 
lost their. former popularity. No doubt 
the heads are rather large and the stems 
too rigid to be of much use for cutting, but, 
apart from that, the value of Sweet 
Williams in masses in border or in bed is 
undeniable. A packet of mixed seed sown, 
even now, will give useful plants, which 
will bloom in the course of next season, 
and by selecting seeds from the best of 
these a home-grown strain can be built up 
ina comparatively short time. Strictly 
speaking, the Sweet William is better 
treated as a biennial, but I have noticed 
plants in old cottage gardens on this estate 
which may be described as perennials, and 
which bloom profusely from year to year, 
—W. McG., Balmae. 


Birds and fruit.—Are birds, after all, so 
fond of some kinds of fruit as is generally 





supposed? During the present season the 
net used for covering a small break of 
Raspberries was in bad repair, and as 
there was plenty of Raspberries elsewhere, 
and a scarcity of sugar, it was considered 
inadvisable to buy a new net. The fruit, 


_therefore, has been exposed, and although 


both blackbirds and thrushes are numer- 
ous, very little damage has been done. 
Last year the nets were taken off Red 
Currants before the crop was all picked, 
also owing to the lack of sugar, and fruit- 
eating birds paid little or no attention to 
the Currants. During this year some very 
fine fruit was produced upon shoots of 
Black Currants which have grown through 
the wire-netting enclosure. Neither black- 
bird nor thrush has looked at them, CGon- 
sidering these facts, one is inclined to 
think that birds are not so fond of some 
fruits as they are of others—Cherries and 
Strawberries. for example—or that, like 
boys when they begin fruit-picking, their 
appetite is soon cloyed, and a distaste for 
that particular fruit sets in. The opinion 
of other observers would be interesting. — 
W. McG. 


Adiantum pedatum.—I am afraid I can- 
not enlighten Mr. Arnott very much in re- 
gurd to this fine Fern, not having grown 
the two kinds long enough. In the speci- 
mens I have seen, as well as these I am 
growing, the Klondike variety is much the 
stronger and more robust, making an im- 
posing dome of most beautiful fronds. A. 
pedatum, the type, is sometimes given as a 
Japanese species, but if it is it also grows 
along the western shores of N. America. 
where it clings to the mossy walls of glens 
much as our Spleenworts do here. Mr. 
Isuxton’s clump of the Klondike variety 
is the finest I have seen.—A. T. J. 


The African Lily (Agapanthus umbel- 
latus) in N. Wales.—Several clumps of this 
put into the open border three or four 
years ago are doing well and now coming 
into flower. As these plants, unprotected, 
stood the severe winter of early 1917, when 
we had, several times, over 20 degs. of 
frost, they may be considered hardy enough 
for most places. Some of them had a 
slight covering of ashes, but those which 
had none came through equally as well. 
A. umbellatus is welcome in the border 
and shrubbery for its blossom at a season 
when flowers, especially blue flowers, are 
growing scarce. The above are growing in 
light, warm soil, a little old manure having 


been placed under them before turning | 


out of their tubs. Old clumps appear to 
resent division, and in my experience they 


are best left alone.—A. T. J., NV. Wales. 


The “Gem” Pentstemons.—A_ nursery- 
man friend, visiting these gardens re- 
cently, was struck by the fine display made 
by a bed of Pentstemon Newbury Gem. I 
happened to say that I thought two-year- 
old plants made the best display. With 
this he agreed, adding, however, that in 
his nursery—thirty miles east from here— 
the plants died out every year. He was 
frankly incredulous when I told him that 
the plants in question were now blooming 
for the fourth season, but on looking 
closely into them and observing the surface 
of the soil he admitted the fact. The 
plants are full of flower, and if the in- 
dividual spikes are not So large as those of 
younger plants they are very freely pro- 
duced. The plants were left after their 
first season by way of experiment, and 
they weathered the winter so well that, 
owing to the labour question chiefly, they 
have been left year after year with good 
results. The beds are quite firm on the 
surface, as it is quite impossible to dig or 
to fork among the plants, but they are top- 
dressed in spring with decayed leaf-mould 


‘ing. 


and manure, and, in addition, an allow- 
ance of chemical fertiliser is dusted among 
them as growth progresses. Southgate 
Gem, and a variety somewhat similar, 
raised by Mr. Thomson, the gardener at 
Cally, in the Stewartry, also sueceed in 
the same way. Of course, we are rather 
favoured in respect of climate, but the 
plants are exposed to bitter winds in 
winter and spring._-W. McG., Balmae. 


Koelreuteria paniculata.—Although this 
Chinese tree was introduced in 1763, well- 
developed specimens are uncommon, and it 
might well be planted more extensively in 
parks and gardens. In China it sometimes 
grows 60 feet high. Here, however, it 
rarely exceeds 30 feet, developing with a 
short trunk and spreading head. The 
leaves, each from 12 inches to 18 inches 
long, are composed of numerous leaflets of 
irregular shape. The yellow flowers are 
borne in terminal panicles during July and 
August,—the larger inflorescences being 
nearly a foot long and 8 inches in dia- 
meter. In sunny years interesting fruits 
follow the flowers, the covering of the seed 
being triangular, thin, and bladder-like, 
the seeds dark brown or black nuts as large 
as small Hazel Nuts. To succeed with 
this handsome tree it must be given a 
sunny position where the soil is loamy in 
character, for it is only when it gets plenty 
ot sun that it flowers and fruits freely. 
Propagation is effected by sowing the small 
Chestnut-like seeds as soon as they are | 
ripe. Sow them singly in small pots and 
plant them out before the roots become 
cramped and twisted. Should a branch 
have to be removed at any time or the 
bark receive an injury the wound should 
be dressed at once with coal tar, for the 
tree is very susceptible to attack by the 
coral-spot fungus (Nectria cinnabarina), 
which, if not kept in check, may cause - 
serious injury.—D. 





A good dry bank shrub.—To those plants 
enumerated at p. 383 as suited to the above 
or like positions I would like to add the 
common large-flowered St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum é¢alycinum), which, by-reason 
of its carpeting habit, practical certainty 
of success, wondrous freedom of flowering, 
pretty effect, and amenability to pruning 
knife or shears, I consider one of the best 
for the purpose. It is also good beneath 
trees where so few plants do well. Twice 
recently in widely separated parts of 
Surrey I have seen the St. John’s Wort 
particularly good. In one instance a bank 
nearly 200 yards long was carpeted with 
it. From the roadway a nearly 4 feet high 
wall assisted to keep in position a bank of 
chalk 30 feet or so high at an angle roughly 
of 45 degs. Above this appeared the 
boundary wall of villa gardens. ‘The posi- 
tion was an exceptional one, and no hardy 
plant that I know could have furnished it 
half so well—yellow-green leafage and 
golden flowers in pleasing association 
throughout. Not many gardens, of course, 
would have room for or even desire so 
much of one plant as in the instance re- 
ferred to, yet the object-lesson was there, 
and for this alone, with flower freedom 
and obvious contentment, is worth record- 
The aspect was a southerly one.— 
EK. H. JENKINS. : 


[Many years ago, when passing along 
one of the suburban streets in Aberdeen, I_ 
can call to mind a steep bank—which, 
naturally, was very dry—quite covered 
with the common St. John’s Wort. It was 
in bloom at the time of my visit, and I 
could not help remarking to some friends 
who were with me what a suitable plant it 
was for the purpose, its value being all the 
more evident when the plants were in 
flower.—P. T.] 
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FERNS. 


POLYPODIBS. 

WHILE the larger Ferns are often very 
common in our woodland, and not infre- 
quent in gardens, less attention is paid to 
the smaller and perhaps more graceful 
Ferns, such as the Beech Fern here illus- 
trated. Yet these are the ones that go 
best into the rock garden and _ choice 
borders, and, of course, into the hardy 
fernery. 

The large family of the Polypodiums con- 
tains many good hardy kinds, the principal 
being the common P. yulgare, which has 
about a score of cultivated varieties differ- 
ing more or less widely from each other. 
Though preferring shade, they will thrive 
even when exposed to the full rays of the 

sun if given a good supply of water at the 
roots during summer. Plant them in 
fibrous loam and tough and fibrous peat, 
with a liberal admixture of decayed leaf- 
mould, to which add a thin top-dressing of 


The Beech Fern 


similar material every autumn. The ever- 
green Polypodiums associate well with 
flowering plants that do not require fre- 
quent removing, and they may be made to 
cover bare spaces beneath trees, or to over- 
run stumps. A beautiful effect, too, is got 
by their use as a carpet or setting to some 
of the plants in the rock garden. 

Besides P. vulgare and its varieties there 
are several deciduous kinds, such as P. 
Dryopteris (Oak Fern) and P. Phegopteris 
(Beech Fern), well known to all Fern- 
lovers. They thrive best in peat, loam, 
and sharp sand, with some broken lumps’ 
of sandstone, and prefer a dry situation in 
the rock garden, or any situation which is 
not fully exposed to the sun. A slightly 
shaded spot should be selected, where they 
might be planted among flowering plants 
requiring the same treatment, and afford- 
ing the needed shelter. P. Robertianum 
(Limestone Polypody) is a beautiful de- 
ciduous species, somewhat difficult to 
manage; it should have a dry, sheltered 
position, does not mind sunshine, and pre- 
fers a mixture of sandy and fibrous Ioam, 








with’a plentiful addition of pounded lime- 
stone. P. alpestre resembles the Lady 
Fern; the fronds dark green, and some- 
times exceeding 2 feet in length. It may 


with advantage be grouped with Lady 
Ferns, as it flourishes under similar 
treatment. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Greenhouse plants in summer.—lIt is a 
common practice to set greenhouse plants 
out of doors in summer, the impression 
being that they are benefited by such treat- 
ment, and so they are, provided the pots 
are not exposed to the sun. The youngest 
and most tender roots are always next the 
pot, consequently they are the most liable 
to injury from any sudden check, occa- 
sioned by the sun drawing the moisture 
out of the pot, and, therefore, also out of 
the soil. It is no uncommon thing, indeed, 
to see the soil quite shrunk away from the 
pot, and when water is supplied it escapes 
by the outside of the ball, and the soil in- 





allow the mass to lie for a few days before 
use. Use clean pots and crocks, and keep 
the corms almost clear of the compost when 
potting is being done. Return the plants 
to the pit or frame, shade, syringe, and 
keep close for a time until new growth is 
being put forth, when air should be ad- 
mitted during the day. Plants raised from 
seed sown last spring may now be partially 
shaken out and repotted in fresh compost. 
With careful treatment these plants will 
give a good account of themselves next 
spring. Give every attention to the batch 
of plants intended for flowering this 
coming autumn and winter.—H. N. 
Clerodendron fallax.—Though a native 
of Java, this does well in the greenhouse 
during the summer. This Clerodendron is 
seen to great advantage when cuttings are 
struck in the spring, the young plants 
grown on freely and confined to a single 
stem terminated by a pyramidal-shaped 
panicle of vivid scarlet blossoms. In the 
temperature of a greenhouse and shaded 
from the sun the flowers retain their 








(Polypodium Phegopteris) at Brockhurst, Hast Grinstead. 


side is not wetted in the least. Plants 
placed under such conditions cannot be 
expected to succeed. If plants must be 
turned out of doors they ought always to 
be plunged in some porous substance, 
_although, at the same time, it ought to be 
something that will hold moisture. ‘The 
pots should always be placed on slates, or 
some other material~ that will prevent 
worms from entering them. The plants 
should also be shaded from the sun and 
protected from heavy rains. By following 
the above plan a great deal of time will be 
saved in watering, and the plants will pre- 
sent a natural and healthy appearance. 


Cyclamens. — The two-year-old corms 
which have been resting have made a 
sufficiency of new growth to warrant their 
being shaken out and repotted. A suitable 
compost consists of best turfy loam either 
well chopped to pieces or broken small by 
hand, some good leaf-mould not in too de- 
cayed a condition, a little dried cow-dung 
rubbed through a 41-inch sieve, and some 
finely-broken mortar rubble if the loam is 
inclined to be heavy. Mix thoroughly and 





beauty for a considerable time. This 
Clerodendron thrives best in the tempera- 
ture of an intermediate house during the 
winter and spring, as, if too warm, red 
spider is apt to attack the leaves. , Though 
it usually flowers in July and August, 
blossoms are occasionally produced at 
other seasons. Plants struck last spring 
may, after flowering, be cut back and 
erownh on another year, when they form 
handsome specimens.—K. R. W. 


Abelia sinensis in the greenhouse.—At- 
tractive at present in 5-inch pots is Abelia 
sinensis, the blush-white trusses of which 
are freely produced and last in good order 
over a long period. When the petals fall 
the sepals turn to a shade of deep rose and 
render the plant attractive over a further 
period. The shrub is hardy in some dis- 
tricts out of doors, but is not to be relied 
upon here, even though we are favoured in 
the way of climate. I find it better to 
treat it asa cool-greenhouse shrub. It can 
be easily increased from cuttings of the 
young wood in early spring.—KIRKCcUD- 
BRIGHT. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DWAREF PLANTS FOR HARDY 
FLOWER BORDERS. 

A sMALL stock of dwarf tender plants 
has come in yery useful to carpet some 
bare spots on the hardy plant borders 
between the clumps of taller’ plants. 
Most of them weathered the June 
drought well, took on a new lease of life 
with the July rains, and are now (August 
1st) dwarf masses of flower. One of the 
best of these—indeed, one of the best of all 
dwarf drought-resisting plants—is Gazania 
splendens. It must be used rather spar- 
ingly, because of its glaring colour, or 
rather combination of colours, but a few 
fairly large breadths help to brighten up 
a border. Another dwarf plant of quite 
a different character is Cuphea platycentra. 
Fairly common in gardens in the middle 
of last century, it has gradually been 
ousted by other things; but it is a pretty 
little plant, and the densely flowered 
bushes form an admirable foil to clumps 
of mauve or lilac flowers, like the lilac- 
flowered Galega or the early Starworts. 
Dunrobin Bedder is a dwarf Fuchsia that 
will be found acceptable under similar 
conditions. Two interesting plants that 
may be kept dwarf by an occasional peg 
are the orange-flowered Diplacus — gluti- 
nosus and the old Verbena Melindres. Of 
course, given suitable conditions, there 
are no better plants for such purposes 
than Tufted Pansies, but it has not been 
a very good time for these in some dis- 
tricts, especially where scarcity of labour 
prevented artificial watering. Otherwise, 
the fact that they are represented in so 
many different shades renders them ac- 
ceptable in almost any position, 

There are many dwarf  fine-foliaged 
plants that, if necessary, could be used for 
similar positions, but I think it is hardly 
advisable to requisition such when so many 
flowering plants are available. ; 

Hardwick. 
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THE HOLLYHOCK. 
Ii is much to be regretted that this noble 
autumn flower is so subject to discase, for, 
in spite of the rage for new and more 
popular plants, I do not think there igs in 
our gardens a more ornamental subject. I 
certainly think that it might be more 
generally cultivated than it is now, not- 
withstanding its liability to disease, especi- 
aliy by those who can. give it a good hold- 
ing and deep soil. We have only to look 
at the character of its growth to under- 
stand that, to be grown successfully, it 
must have generous treatment; that is to 
say, it must have a rich and deep soil, and 
if the disease, to which it is liable, is to be 
kept away, it must have plenty of root 
moisture in dry weather. From this the 
inexperienced may learn that if they have 
to deal with a shallow and poor soil they 
had better not undertake its cultivation, if 
they would avoid disappointment, unless 
they are prepared to thoroughy prepare the 
ground for it. Occasionally we hear 
people say that the Hollyhock cannot be 
grown now in-a successful manner by any 
kind of treatment, but such a statement is 
contrary to facts, for only last autumn I 
met with two long lines of thoroughly 
healthy and well-flowered plants, and if 
they can be grown in one place they can be 
in others. Many who fail, attempt too 
much; they not only grow a great variety 
of different subjects, but they grow too 
great a number of the different plants, and 
thus it is impossible to give to each the 
attention it requires There are many 
who could properly attend to a score of 


plants of Hollyhocks, but could not mana ge 


fifty, and those who are fond of this noble 
flower should undertake its cultivation on 
a limited scale, and they may derive from 
it considerable pleasure. A. G 





HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 
BoORAGO LAXIFLORA is a useful addition to 
the outdoor garden. <A hardy plant that 
blooms practically through a long period of 
dry weather, that needs no care beyond 
keeping it free of weeds, and that will 
flourish in very poor soil in a somewhat 
elevated position is bound to have its ad- 
mirers. The flowers are not so large and 
bright as those of the common Borage, but 
they are so freely produced that a group of 
plants makes an effective display. It is of 
prostrate habit and completely covers the 
soil when in full growth. This Borage is 
evidently one of the best things that can 
be used for dry banks or very poor soils 
that parch in the summer. If might also 
be advantageously used for carpeting the 
ground among low-growing shrubs. 


THE BLOOMING SAGE.—Useful and orna- 
mental are words that fitly describe this 
Sage, the ornamental qualities of which 
were revealed to me some five years ago. 
The common Sage is not long-lived with 
me, therefore a packet of seed.was sown 
on a raised border, and when the plants 
were two years old the true character of 
this Sage was very apparent. The flowers 
exhibited various pretty shades of mauve 
and pink, and certainly created a very 
pleasing effect. In the hard winter of two 
years ago the plants were injured, and 
looked for a time as if they were going to 
die out. They gradually revived, and I 
see that they are how full of healthy foli- 
age and look as if they would last another 
five years. This season I have found it 
very useful for cut bloom. Absolutely no 
culture beyond keeping it free from weeds 
is needful, and it also has the merit of 
being quite indifferent to periods of hot, 
dry weather. I may add that for cooking 
it is quite as good as the common kind. 

DIANTHUS DELTOIDES (Bowles’ variety). 
—This is certainly distinct, fine in colour, 
and a most useful plant for the rock gar- 
den or border where the soil is light and 
well drained. The flowers are deeper in 
colour than those of the type, and bear 
some resemblance to those of Dianthus 
Heddewigi, and as they are very freely 
produced this form of the Maiden Pink is 
very striking. With me it bloomed rather 
later than the type, but that may be be- 
cause my plant of it was smaller and not 
so well established as two-year-old speci- 
mens of the typical form. I have often 
wondered that the Maiden Pink had never 
given birth to other forms, but I expect 
that this break is the beginning of a new 


race. This Dianthus belongs to a class of 
rock plants which should be the joy of 


those amateurs who cannot employ an ex- 
pert or who have not much time to spend 
ou cultural details, for it is so easily grown 
and there is no need for propagation, as 
young plants spring up from self-sown 
seeds. 

YELLOW-FLOWERED OXxALis.—The yellow- 
flowered kind, mentioned in a recent issue 
of GARDENING, is, I fancy, -O. lutea, an 
annual and on a level with the Foxglove, 
Hvening Primrose, and big Poppies, which 
naturalise themselves in gardens if they 
are allowed to form seeds annually. Quite 
thirty years ago I had some seeds of this 
species given me, and although from that 
day to this I have never sown a seed, it is 
still an inhabitant of my garden. It eame 
up every year in a narrow border partly 


; covered with stones in front of a glass- 


house until the ground became clothed 
with Periwinkle. It then appeared here 


and there in that vicinity for some years, 
but until this season I had not seen it for 
a long period, but now'a couple of plants 
have appeared in quite a different part of 
the garden, and it is a bit of a puzzle to 


kiow how the seeds got there. This 
species may easily be mistaken for 


O. valdiviensis, the flowers being almost | 
identical in colour and shape, but the latter 
is perennial. I do not know if O. valdi- 
viensis propagates itself in the same way 
as O. lutea, this being the first season I 
have grown it. It is evidently a good thing 
for poor, dry soils, flowering freely and 
coptinuously during a long period of 
heat and drought. As regards O. lutea, 
the only thing necessary is to let it ripen a 
crop of seeds. If it does not appear one 
year it will the next. It would be a good 
thing to establish among low-growing 
shrubs where the soil is so impoverished 
that few flowering plants will flourish. 


FoxaLoves have run up to a height of 
6 feet or more with me this season, and in 
this condition they are certainly imposing. 
Under natural conditions they spring up 
in old hedgerows and on the borders of 
woods. They seem to flourish best when 
in intimate association with other things. 
Probably they have been so good with me 
this year because they sprung up naturally 
in ground that was not very well cleaned 
last year, and found themselves in natural 
conditions. The pure white and spotted 
varieties are lovely, and the variations of 
tint between them and the type are very 
striking. J. CORNHILL. 


WEED SEEDS IN SOIL. 


I WROTE recently of weed seeds in soil and - 
the long time such seeds will remain dor- 
mant when buried in the earth. I have 
just had another interesting example of 
this in my own garden. There is a rough 
Grass bank sloping to a moat which runs 
partly round the house. This spring I 
stubbed out a very large Blackberry of a 
poor sort and planted some Lavatera Olbia, 
tall hybrid Verbascums, and other rough 
perennials likely to hold their own as the 
Grass grew back over the soil I had bared 
in removing the- Bramble. Near by I 
planted two or three standard Apples and 
Plums in the Grass, leaving 4 feet beds. 
round each. <A thick crop of scarlet Field 
Poppies and Charlock hag sprung up all 
over the site of the old Bramble, and also: 
round each fruiv-tree. I know the ground - 
to have been under turf for thirty years, 
and no fresh soil was introduced in turn- 
ing it up this spring. Before that time the 
ground was a farmyard. So it seems pretty 
clear that the Poppy and Charlock seeds 
must have Jain buried under the turf for 
thirty years and sprung up directly it was 
dug over. 

This gives me an idea with regard to the 
transport of seeds. Some seeds travel very 
badly. Many of the New Zealand plants, 
for instance, are extremely difficult to 
raise from seed sent from their native ~ 
home. Would it not be worth trying the 
experiment of mixing such seeds with a 
handful of moist loam and then packing 
the loam in an airtight tin and sending in 
that way? On arrival the-loam might be 
spread thinly ona box of soil and the seeds 
it contained germinated in the usual way. 
In the case of very valuable and specially 
difficult seeds the tin box containing the 
seed-soil mixture might have an outer 
covering of asbestos or some non-conductor 
of heat in order to keep the soil packing 
at an even temperature. Or the package 
might be put into cold storage during the 
voyage. Such a precaution as this soil 
packing would only be worth trying in the 
case of a few valuable seeds which have 
hitherto been found difficult to germinate 
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when imported in the ordinary way. Bury- 

ing in soil certainly seems to have the 

effect of maintaining the germinative power 

of certain seeds for an almost indefinite 

time. CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 
Stevenaye. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Starworts.—In considering what plants 
to grow for producing flowers in the 
autumn, no one can afford to leave out the 
Starworts, for in them we have some of the 
most useful of garden subjects, bearing 
blossoms from the early part of September 
until late in October. It is surprising how 
many, when the name of Starwort is men- 
tioned, think only of the old blue variety, 
and to not a few it is somewhat of a re- 
velation to be told of sorts that seldom 
exceed more than a foot in height, some 
with miniature blossoms, others with 
flowers almost rivalling a single Chrys- 
anthemum, varying, too, in colour from 
pure white to rose and deepest purple. 
More than this, they are most accommo- 
dating, and to the town gardener are a 





veritable boon, enabling him, even amidst 


Cut 


the smoke and grime of his surroundings, 
to grow plants the flowers of which are so 
effective in the late autumn and so useful 
for cutting. 

Herbaceous Phioxes.—I do not under- 
stand those who care for hardy flowers 
leaving out of their gardens the herbaceous 
Phloxes. Though not needing very much 
attention the year round, they bloom most 
abundantly when planted in deep, rich soil, 
where 2 certain amount of moisture pre- 
vails. In gardens where such conditions 
do not obtain they are not always a suc- 
cess, as when near blooming time anything 
like dryness at the roots is against them. 
Ground well manured in the winter, 
mulehed in the summer, and watered 
during a spell of dry weather will grow 
Phloxes. Old plants that have been in one 
position for years should be taken up and 
carefully divided, and this is best done by 
pulling the roots apart, not, as is some- 
times recommended, cutting them with a 
knife, which in most cases destroys many 
of the most promising shoots. For showy 
panicles of bloom few hardy plants equal 
the herbaceous Phloxes.—a. G. 
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Dahlias.—These now require frequent at- 
tention. Mulching with well-decomposed 
manure, with occasional soakings of water, 
must be the rule if strong plants and fine, 
well-coloured flowers are expected. Har- 
wigs, too, must. be watched for, as although 
there may be few flowers that they can 
injure, they feed on the foliage, and if not 
destroyed soon cripple the plants. Some 
growers to destroy earwigs use small 
flower-pots into which has been put some 
dry Hay or Moss. These pots should be 
exnmined every morning and the earwigs 
shaken into a pail filled with water on 
which some paraflin is floating. Another 
common way is to use 6-inch lengths of 
3rond Bean stalks, in which the earwigs 
shelter. These also should be examined 
daily, and the inmates, if any, destroyed in 
the same way as those that had taken 
refuge in the Moss in the pots. 

Campanula carpatica var. turbinata.— 
The true Campanula turbinata, once con- 
sidered by many gardeners as a species, 
but now considered by botanists a form of 
CG. carpatica, is again in flower. Other 
forms of C. carpatica have been supplied 











tmnargin, with also a white eye, or without 
any contrast, simply self-crimson. Of re- 
cent years one has seen many acquisitions 
to the Sweet Williams, but none too many 
decided self-varieties or such fine things as 
the Double Grimson, which is delightful in 
a group. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





A HARDY WHITE AZALDA 
(A. LEDIFOLIA). 
UNDOUBTEDLY a fine, hardy, evergreen 
shrub, as proved many years ago at Cool- 
hurst in woodland shade. I have it also, 
not so well placed, but thriving. We cut 
it for the house, and it gives the coolest, 
prettiest effect we have so far seen on the 
warm days of early summer. It should 
thrive best on open peaty soils, but grows 
well in brown soil with the leafy mould of 
the wood added. There is some confusion 
as to the name. At first we only knew it 


as A. indica alba. Now the best name is 
as above. W. 
Sussex. 


sprays of Azalea ledifolia in a silver bowl. 


for it, but the true one is dwarfer in 
habit, has less smooth foliage, and only 
one flower on a stem, the latter point 
Clearly distinguishing it from the others. 
It is a charming little plant, with flowers 
of comparatively large size. It is by no 
means so much grown as at one time, 
when the choice of alpine Bellflowers was 
not so great as now. It is a good doer, 
but not so vigorous as the other forms of 
GC. ecarpatica. Seeds are sometimes 
offered, but seedlings do not always come 
true.—Hss. 


Sweet Williams. — Among the most 
precious of early summer flowers is the 
Sweet William, but, as with most things, 
the self-coloured forms are by far the best, 
preferable in every way to those spotted or 
undecided in colour. Raisers pay too much 
regard to size, as if a flower increased in 
interest and beauty according to the 
breadth of its petals. This is “a glaring 
fault in the Sweet William, as pronounced 
as its speckled colours laid on like bits of 
bad mosaic. Those varieties are best that 
have flowers of a good strong colour, deep 
crimson, perhaps, set off with a white 





HARDY FUCHSIAS. 
Tue season of the hardy Fuchsia is with 
us once again, and very delightful are 
the different kinds when in full flower. 
here is now a great number of varie-~ 
ties, but of them all I should be inclined 
to give the foremost place to two of the 
older ones—namely, F. Riccartoni, which 
in particularly favoured spots around the 
coast attains almost tree-like dimen- 
sions, and the appropriately named 106 
gracilis. The former is of garden origin, 
while the second was introduced from 
South America. It is now by botanists 
classed as a variety of Fuchsia macro- 
stemma. In _ the flower-border I treat 
these Fuchsias as herbaceous plants ; 
that is to say, they are cut down nearly 
to the ground every year. A notable 
feature this season is that they have not 
attained anything like their usual height, 
but are flowering in great profusion. A 
group of three plants here and there in 
the border forms a very pleasing 
feature. There are many purposes to 
which these Fuchsias may be put. for; 
beside disposing them as above men- 
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tioned they may be planted in beds, 
while some of the less vigorous varieties 
have a very striking effect as rockwork 
plants, the fact that they are at their 
best when many of the other oceu- 
pants are being. greatly in their 
favour. 

Beside the two above mentioned, espe- 
cial mention may be made of americana 
and Thompsoni, both of which are some- 
what in the way of gracilis, coccinea, 
conica, globosa, and virgata. Of varie- 
ties with white corollas, Madame Cor- 
nellison is the bhardiest, while F. coral- 
lina, remarkable from its larger leaves 
and flowers, must not be passed over. 
Many years ago M. Lemoine, of Nancy, 
raised a number of varieties between the 
hardy kinds and some of the garden 
forms. They are hardy in many places, 
but not to the same extent as Riccartoni 
and gracilis. Chief among those of M. 
Lemoine’s raising are Drame, Blysée, 
KMnfant Prodigue, Florian, and myrtifolia 
minor. These have larger flowers than 
most of the hardy kinds. KK =Ri-W. 


SO 
past 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Stuartia pentagyna. — The yarious 
species of Stuartia are too rarely met with 
in our gardens. Their comparative scarcity 
is probably due to the fact that sone little 
difficulty is sometimes experienced in pro- 
viding the conditions essential to free 
srowth and to their being rather difficult 
to transplant. Once, however, a plant has 
become nicely established it may be ex- 
pected to flower for many years. —-<S: 
pentagyna is a summer-leafing bush with 
lurge white flowers produced singly from 
the leaf-axils in July and August. The 
flowers resemble those of a single Camellia, 
and are each about 4 inches across, the 
petals five in number, white, with some- 
times one or more marked on the outside 
with red. The central mass of stamens 
may be golden, or, in the variety grandi- 
flora, purple. It is a native of the Southern 
United States, and was introduced over 
100 years ago. The best results may be 
expected by planting it in a sunny position 
in rather light, well-drained, loamy soil to 
which a little peat or leaf-mould has been 
added. Regular pruning is unnecessary ; 
in fact, pruning should be earried out with 
great care. It is readily increased by 
seeds, and it is advisable to keep young 
plants in pots until they can be put into 
their permanent places, for, as previously 
Stated, it is not one of the best of shrubs 
to transplant. Although hardy, it would 
not be wise to plant it in cold districts, 
while it is not a suitable subject for a 
wall, except where it can be planted at the 
foot of the wall and allowed to grow out 
freely. 


Hydrangea Bretschneideri.—This sum- 
mer-leafing shrub blooms freely during 
June and July, the flowers lasting in good 
condition for several weeks. It is a native 
of China, and grows about 10 feet high 
with a similar spread. The inflorescences, 


2ach about 6 inches across, are composed. 


of a mixture of fertile and sterile blossoms, 
the whole at first creamy-white, the sterile 
flowers taking on a reddish tinge with age. 
As it grows rapidly it must be given ample 
room for development, and a sunny posi- 
tion is desirable. Like other strong-grow- 
ing Hydrangeas it requires good loamy 
soil, and is improved by an occasional 
surface-dressing of well-decayed manure. 
It may be grown as an isolated bush or be 
given a place in the shrubbery. In the 
latter position, however, care must be 
taken that it is not overcrowded by other 
plants.—D, 
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WICHURAIANA ROSES. 

Ir is all very well for ‘‘A Scottish Gar- 
dener”’ and others of that ilk to. attempt 
to write down the merits of the Wichura- 
iana Roses—the popular ‘*Ramblers” of 
the average garden—and the ubiquitous 
Dorothy Perkins in particular. The intro- 
duction of Dorothy Perkins was an epoch 
in the cultivation of Roses, and from that 
date our gardens have witnessed a verita- 
ble transformation scene. The mere fact 
of the extraordinary popularity of this 
Rose is, I think, sufficient tribute to its un- 
doubted merit, and when folks saw _ its 
beauty in the gardens of their friends or 
neighbours they lost no time in adding it to 
their own. It is folly, however, to imagine 
that this Rose has not been Superseded. 

I am astonished to observe how seldom 
writers in the gardening press advise their 
readers in regard to the improved types of 
Wichuraiana Roses that are now, and have 
been for a long time, in commerce. I begin 
to think that many of these writers are 
unaware of some of the really fine sorts 
that are now available. Then, again, if 
Dorothy Perkins is such ‘a universal 
favourite I think one of the causes of this 
circumstance is entirely owing to the lack 
orf knowledge on the part of the average 
grower that better kinds are in existence, 
and the continued planting of the older 
sort is merely an example of that conserva- 
tism for which these islands are so justly 
famous. I do not think I am wrong in 
stating that Minnehaha is the better- Rose 
of the two in every respect, yet how many 
know it? And, again, how seldom do we 
see it recommended in the gardening 
papers. Minnehaha was sent out only 
three years later than Dorothy Perkins. 
Petit Louis, too, is better than Dorothy 
Perkins, and it comes into flower a fort- 
night earlier than the Jatter. Chatillon 
Rambler is another Wichuraiana hybrid 
that is better than Dorothy Perkins in 
every respect. As to White Dorothy, 
people will still have it, although it can- 
not compare for a moment with Sander’s 
White Rambler. Sander’s White is the 
finest white Wichuraiana in cultivation; it 
is practically mildew-proof, it is a good 
grower, it is spotless in the purity of its 
well-formed, fragrant fiowers. How sel- 
dom one even sees it recommended in the 
papers. My own tastes lie in the direction 
of such Wichuraiana Hybrids as Francois 
Guranville, Miss Helyett, Dr. Henri 
Neuprez, Paul Néel, and others of that 
particular type. They are really beautiful 
—all too little known and appreciated— 
and an adornment. to every garden whose 
owner is fortunate to be progressive enough 
to possess them. Crimson Rambler is yet 
another example of that conservatism—I 
Shall not say ignorance—that seems to 
affect such a number of those who advise 
in regard to gardening operations. Its 
day is long done, but, nevertheless, its 
popularity still continues. ' 
its votaries know Philadelphia Rambler? 
It is better than the old Crimson Rambler, 
and it has been fifteen years in commerce! 
Hxcelsa is a grand Wichuraiana, but my 
favourite crimson Rose of this type is 
Hdgar Andrieu. It is derived from R. 
Wichuraiana x Cramoisie Supérieur, and 
its perfume is really fine. Many folks 
seem to have got into a rut so far as the 
Wichuraiana Roses are concerned, and if 
“A Scottish Gardener” is anywhere in 
the vicinity of the capital of his country 
and cares to drop me a line I shall be glad 
to make an appointment with him and 
show him the beauty of some of the little- 
known Ramblers. Groran M. TAYLOR. 

Joppa Park, Portobello. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Recipe for making Rhubarb wine 
(W. R&.).—Cut the Rhubarb - sticks 
small pieces, and to every 4 Ibs. put one 
gallon cold water, stand eight days, 
stirring every day; then strain, and to 
each gallon of liquor add 8 lbs. of brown 
sugar and one sliced lemon. Stand for 
three days, then put into a cask, adding 
some isinglass. Bottle in three months. ~ 
It should be made during the present 
month, as Rhubarb is too bitter later. 

An Apricot from Dorset.—A fine fruit 
comes with this note. ‘ Here is the first 
ripe fruit of my Oullins Apricot, which I 
hope you may find good, but it has lately 
had very little sun. There are on the 
tree about twenty of a most beautiful 
colour.’? — CHARLES Pue.ips, Millbrook, 
Childe Okeford, Shillingstone, Dorset. 


into —3 


[The county of Dorset has sites that suit- 


the Apricot, and it should be of much in- 
terest to try the tree in various ways, 
from seed and layers or cuttings, as well 
as on the Plum.—Ep.] ; : 

Pear Clou Morceau.—I have tried this 
from Covent Garden Market and else- 
where, and never found it a good Pear: 
Beurré Rance the same. The latter is 
said to be good in fine years, but that 
sort of Pear I do not give a place to. 
Beurré Hardy is a favourite of mine, and 
thrives as a standard, wanting little or 
no pruning.—W. t ; 

— I would advise G.'R.* Strong to 
persevere and grow this delicious~ Pear, 
Given a west wall, I feel sure he will be 
compensated for his labour. In season 
January and February. — J. Mayne, 
Liltham. 

Avoiding the disease in the Potato.—A 
Way some cottagers have hereabouts 
(Sussex) of saving their Potatoes from the 
disease may be worthy of a larger field. 
It is to grow early kinds, plant as early as 
safe on the best and earliest ground, and 
dig up promptly before the disease has got 
hold. Nothing is lost by the practice and 
something gained, in the ground being free 
for other plants. Potatoes so grown and 
housed eat well and are free from disease. 
The plan is suited for garden work, and 
may give a good supply before the field 
crops come in. These, grown in more airy 
fields, we depend upon for later use, and 
they are often better grown than in garden 
ground often over-shaded and sometimes | 
too rich in humus. Some, as I write (July 





24th), are already dug before the disease 


has touched the early sorts. In this case 
it is essential to choose the best earlies.— 
W. : 
Elderberry wine (W. R.).—Take quite 
ripe berries, free them from the stalks, 
and to each quart of berries allow a half- 
pint of water, and to each gallon 3 Ibs. 
of the best Demerara cane sugar, 1 oz. of 
bruised ginger, 1 oz. of cloves, 4 oz. of 
Allspice, anda stick of cinnamon. Put 
all together into a clean copper. Squeeze 
the berries, and boil them sharply for 
three-quarters of an hour. Strain- off 
through a coarse sieve or muslin into a 
clean tub. When the juice is’ milk warm, 
spread three pennyworth of yeast on a 
thick round of hot toasted bread, set this 


/ 


afloat on the wine, cover it as close as _ 


possible, and let it work for four days. 
Skim off the top, put it in a clean cask 
or large stone bottles, leave out the corks 
for a few days, and cover the tops with a 
piece of muslin. Then cork them down 
as tightly as possible. You can, if you 
wish to improve the wine, put a little 
brandy into each bottle. It is ready for 
use in six weeks, but improved by keeping 
a few months. 
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ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


~. WATDR GARDENS. 
Beauty not being dependent upon size, 
small ponds and sheets of water, if not too 
fo1mal in outline, are often capable of be- 
ing rendered even more attraetive than 
Of late years 


tachyon), with its white Hawthorn-scented 
blossoms, is often grown, but it cannot 
compare for beauty with the Water Lilies. 
The Water Crowfoots, Villarsia nym- 
phoides (the Fringed Bueckbean), Ranun- 
culus floribundus, and Pontederia cordata, 
with its blue blooms, are all pretty water 
plants. For the shallow margin of pond 
or lake, Arum Lilies (Richardia) form a 
most exquisite finish. In Cornwall they 





| 4 feet and creating a lovely effect as it 
mirrors its bright colour on the still sur- 
face of the water, while many of the re- 
cently-introduced Chinese Primulas are 
quite at home near the water’s edge. The 
Japanese Iris levigata or I. Kempferi also 
succeeds well by the waterside, its large, 
widespread flowers being very handsome, 
as does the smaller-flowered I. sibirica, 
while the yellow Water Flag of our 





A Lily pool in the garden at Wych Cross, Sussex, 


e 

considerable attention has been- paid to 
beautifying the waterside with plants con- 
spicuous for their attractive flowers or for 
the nobility or grace of their foliage, and 
many charming effects have been attained 
where the water margins have been planted 
with thoughtful care und taste. Nothing 
is so good for bearing flowers to float on 
the water as Water Lilies, of which there 
are humerous varieties now in commerce. 
The Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton dis- 


grow in their thousands and present a de- 
lightful picture in the early days of June 
when in full bloom. The Great Spearwort 
(Ranunculus Lingua) is a handsome plant 
for growing in shallow water, and produces 
a quantity of large yellow flowers. 

For damp banks running down to the 
water’s edge numerous flowering plants 
are available. In such a position Primula 
japonica, in its many colour forms, grows 
rampantly, often attaining a height of 


meadows (I. pseudacorus) and its varie- 
gated form, with their noble sword leaves, 
are decorative even when out of flower. 
Day Lilies, Solomon’s Seal, Globe-flowers 
(Trollius), the Summer Snowflake (Leuco- 
jum exstivum), and Spirzas in variety may 
all be naturalised around pond margins, 
and such wild flowers as the Marsh Mari- 
gold, yellow and purple Loosestrife (Lysi- 
machia and Lythrum), and Willow Herb 
| (Epilobium) grow naturally in a like site, 
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Mimulus when established often 
spreads freely. Tor fine form we have the 
Gunneras, G. manicata, a fine piece of 
which stands out boldly in the illustration 
we give to-day, producing leaves 10 feet in 
diameter, Rhubarbs, the Butter Bur (Veta- 
sites), the Water Dock (Rumex), and many 
graceful Reeds, such as the Giant Reed 
(Arundo Donax), the Bulrush (Typha), the 
Flowering Rush (Butomus), Sweet Sedge 
(Acorus Calamus), with Phragmites, Scir- 
pus, and Carex. The Kingcups (Calthas) 
should never be forgotten, more especially 
the haudsome C. polypetala, with its large- 
hammered-gold flowers and huge leaves. 
The finest group of Anchusa we have ever 
seen was growing close to the water’s edge. 
Golden and Cardinal Willows should not 
be forgotten, as their bright colours are 
indispensable for winter effect. The 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus), beauti- 
ful not only when in fruit, but in the 
autumn when the leaves take on such 
bright colours, should always find a place. 
The effect of a group of this, when the 
plants are fruiting freely and the sun 
shining on them, is very brilliant. The 
Royal Fern (Osmunda) flourishes nowhere 
so well as by the waterside. 

In planting lake margins care should be 
taken not to overcrowd the verge. Water 
hemmed in by tall and thick-growing sub- 
jects is worse than if its circumference 
were devoid of plants. Things should be 
naturally grouped, with open spaces here 
and there, so that the water may be ap- 
proached from various points and the effect 
studied without hindrance from inter- 
vening vegetation. 


while 





FRUIT. 


RED SPIDER IN FRUIT-HOUSES. 
A pry, cold winter, succeeded by a keen, 
harsh spring, with wind blowing princi- 
pally from the north and east, may well be 
dreaded by the practical fruit grower, for 
he knows how quickly incessant firing, ac- 
companied perhaps by dryness at the roots, 
brings spider and other insects into exist- 
ence. The past season has been especially 
favourable to the rapid spread of our worst 
of all insects—red spider—in vineries, and, 
unless timely steps are taken, we may ex- 
pect to hear of the most promising crops of 
Grapes having been spoiled by this insidi- 
ous little pest. Although it is the smallest 
of. all the insects with which we have to 
contend, the experienced Grape grower 
cannot walk through a vinery on a bright 
day without detecting its presence, and 
sharp, indeed, must be his action if he 
succeed in breaking up the first colony be- 
fore some of his finest leaves are sapped 
and ruined. Spider is sometimes carried 
from one house to another not only by 
plants, but by the attendants, whose duties 
take them through every compartment 
many times in the course of the day, and 
one of my friends assures me that it is 
migratory, as he has frequently seen it 
travelling along the copings of his vinery 
walls from old to pastures new. The most 
common cause of its premature appear- 
ance, however, is due to imperfect cleans- 
ing in winter; it may be of the bark of the 
Vines, or it may be of some part of the 
structure itself. Be this as it may, the 
most fertile cause of its spread is dryness 
of the atmosphere from incéssant fire-heat, 
imperfect ventilation, and an insufficiency 
of water to the roots; indeed, the last de- 
fect not infrequently ensures security of 
tenure when the most approved remedies 
for its destruction fail. 

DRYNESS being the cause of its develop- 
ment, it is but reasonable to assume that 
water is the best agent of destruction; but 
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then it unfortunately 
cessant syvinging soon destroys the bloom 


and renders Grapes unmarketable if not | 


uneatable. Still, whatever insecticides 
may be used, water to the roots, water 
wherever it can be applied, must be ac- 
cepted as one of the most potent auxiliary 
agents in its destruction. Soft water, free 
from lime, is best, and a thorough drench- 
ing that will wet every leaf and berry will 
do less harm than light showers of spray; 
but, prevention being better than cure, I 
have always made it a practice to put ina 
syringeful of soft water wherever it can 
be driven against the foliage without 
running the risk of wetting a_ berry. 
Rather late in the evening is the best time 
to apply this preventive remedy, and some 
little practice with a trusty syringe is 
necessary, but I have done it for years 
with the most satisfactory results. When 
this does not produce the desired effect, 
avd the spider from old spurs fastens on 
the leaves immediately above the bunches, 
sponging with soapy water, a decoction of 
Quassia chips, or Tobacco often nips the 
enemy; and, last of all, in one or more of 
its many forms comes sulphur. Sulphur, 
however, is not always a harmless remedy, 
as many a house of Vines, by its use or 
abuse, has been ruined for years in the 
twinkling of an eye. This remark need 
not deter careful people from using it, as 
we frequently hear of mishaps brought 
about by the injudicious application of 
some of our oldest and best-tried insecti- 
cides. Sulphur, in the first place, should 
never be applied to the pipes until after 
the Grapes have passed the stoning stage, 
otherwise rust will most likely follow, and 
even then tender varieties, like the Fron- 
tignans and Chasselas Musque, often 
suffer. In the second place, it should never 
be applied to brick flues, if such still exist, 
to iron that has been heated in the fire, or 
newly-slaked lumps of lime, at one time so 
strongly recommended. It may, however, 
be applied as a paint or wash to the hot- 
water pipes after they have been heated to 
a degree that will render them uncomfort- 
ably hot to the hand when placed upon 
them. : 

To prepare a vinery for the fumes it 
should be shut up hot and dry, at a tem- 
perature ranging from 80° to 90°, the wash 
being applied after the sun has left the 
roof, when the ventilators may be kept 
close throughout the night. They must, 
however, be opened very early the follow- 
ing morning, and unless the operation is to 
be repeated, when shading should be re- 
sorted to, the walls, floors, and all ayail- 
able foliage should be well syringed, not 
only to break up the webs, but to produce 
vapour that will render the fumes harin- 
less to the leaves. If the first painting 
does not make a clearance, it may be re- 
peated once, or perhaps twice, at intervals 
of two or three days. -Many people paint 
the pipes first and heat them afterwards, 
but this is a mistake, as they should be hot 
enough to vaporise the sulphur the moment 
it is applied. In vineries subject to annual 
attacks gardeners use sulphur in the win- 
ter dressing, also with the lime applied to 
the walls, and very often distribute it over 
the stems and leaves with the sulphurator. 
The best of all preventives is generous cul- 
ture, with an abundance of air, water, and 
atmospheric moisture, and last, but not 
least, moderate cropping. A. G. 


* APPLE GRAVENSTEIN. 
Ir is doubtful if any but the largest 
growers have had much experience of this 
Apple. It is very seldom seen in private 
gardens, and I only came into contact with 
it twice in a long gardening career. On 


happens that in- | 
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very indifferent cropper, which may possi- 
bly account for the fact that it has not 
been more largely planted, especially if its 
excellent qualities are taken into con- 
sideration and (from the size of the two 
standard trees that have come under my 
notice) the length of time it has been in 
this country. I have never come into con-— 
tact with any spurious forms of tais Apple. . 
At its best about the end of October, it is 
a most refreshing and acceptable fruit, the 
sort of Apple one would welcome on a yery 
hot day, as, in addition to its rich flavour, 
it is very juicy. 

The note above as to its shy cropping re- 
minds one of the erratic character of some 
varieties in this direction, notably the fine 
but uncertain Blenheim. It is said with 
truth that as a standard it takes a lot of 
waiting for before an average crop is ob- 
tained, and it might be added with equal 
truth and then only once in two years. 
This is one of its bad years so far as this 
neighbourhood is concerned, and growers 
will have to search a considerable tree 
area before they find a bushel of Apples. 
The shy-cropping Cornish Gilliflower and, 
oun some soils, Cox’s Orange prove that 
some of the best Apples are rather uncer- 
tain. This fortunately, however, does not 
apply to the Ribston, which, given a soil to 
its liking, is both a kindly grower and 
good cropper. I am aware of its. tendency 
to canker, but this may be altered by im- 
proved cultivation and the substitution of 
bush and pyramid trees for standards 
where the latter have failed through the 
roots getting down into an unsuitabie soil. 


Hardwick. Ha Bess 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Old v. young Gooseberry-trees.—In visit- 
ing gardens attached to the cottage, villa, 
or the mansion it is by bo means an un- 
common sight to find old Gooseberry-_ 
bushes ‘that neither give good fruit nor any 
pleasure in gathering. Grown on the old- 
fashioned plan they. become veritable 
thickets of growth. These trees cannot be 
properly thinned even by the most expert 
grower. Nor is this all, for though such 
trees give a quantity of fruit, it is small 
and poor in quality compared with that — 
from the modern bush, to say nothing of | 
the difliculty presented in. gathering it. — 
Trees having a clear.stem of 12 inches are 
the best and most accessible, the fruit, too, 
being thus elevated above the ground, and — 
free from soil-splashing following heavy 
rainstorms. Then, again, the young tree 
will give much larger berries and of higher 
quality, and, moreover, fresh kinds can be 
introduced which much increase the inter- 
est of their culture. Gooseberries can be — 
had for such a long season, and withal — 
serve such a useful purpose, that there 
would seem no excuse for retaining old 
and decrepit bushes. The names of Goose- 
berries are almost legion, and few nursery- 
men consider it necessary to give descrip- 
tions of growth, a very important point. 


Mulching Strawberries.—Opinions vary — 
as to the best time to mulch Strawberry — 
plants, some growers recommending its be-_ 
ing done during the autumn months. I 
have adopted the practice for many yee#rs 
of mulching with good manure during the — 
autumn, and in spring, when the plants — 
begin to make their new growth, the juices 
of the manure are well washed down to 
the roots, the rougher portion of the 
material remaining on the surface — 
cleansed, and going far towards keeping — 
the fruit, when it sets, free from grit. The 
protection such material gives during the — 
winter months to the plants is patent to 


both occasions (as a standard) it was a! the most casual observer.—P. T. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


THH CUCKOO-SPIT OR FROG-HOPPER. 
Warrers of recent notes are quite justified 
in calling attention to the baneful influence 
of the above insect on various forms of 
vegetation. It is doubtful if such influence 
-has hitherto been accepted by many 
growers in its true character, for the 
growth even of the hardiest things is quite 
checked for the time. I have some seed- 
lings of the Mountain Ash growing along 
to fill up some gaps in a hedge, and for a 
few weeks in the early part of the season 
they were making sutisfactory progress. 
Happening to notice, however, from a little 
distance that this progress was not muain- 
tained, I went a bit closer and found the 
extreme top of each tree a resting place 
for the insect. I washed it off with soap- 
suds, and had to repeat the process three 
or four times, such was the pertinacity of 
the pest and its indifference to the aroma 
left on the plants. This insect seems to 
prefer plants with a naturally strong scent, 
for some bushes of Aloysia in a sheltered 
spot were quite smothered, and they came 
again, and yet again, after repeated wash- 
ings. I had no paraffin or Quassia on 
hand, which would doubtless have rendered 
the wash more efficacious. The fact that 
this particular form of aphis is enclosed 
in this frothy matter renders it practically 
immune from the attack of birds and lady- 
birds. BH. Bas, 
Hardwick. 


—— “K.R.W.” has a note on-page 357 
which is entirely in accordance with my 
experience. I have washed these insects 
off with the spray from a needle-nozzle, 
and, going round one hour after, found 
them nearly all back again. The most 
effective method I found to be the un- 
pleasant one of squashing them by hand, 
but, owing to the dry summer, they have 
been in such legions that to cope with 
them seems hopeless. The amount of 
damage they do to young fruit-trees is very 


great. In order to keep up the supply of 
froth, which is constantly evaporating, 


they must abstract from the tree a large 
quantity of juice; indeed, young shoots in- 
fested by them almost cease to grow. I 
consider this a most. dangerous enemy, 
which, as ‘‘K. R. W.’’ reniarks, is treated 
too airily in the books on pests. Despite 
statements to the contrary, they can travel 
a good distance in the sunshine without 
that frothy protection; at least, this is so 
as regards well-developed specimens. 
Redruth. W. J. FARMER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Gelery fly.—When the grubs cf the 
Celery fly are very numerous the plants 
are in many cases almost ruined if no steps 
are taken to eradicate the pest. As they 
burrow between the skins of the leaves no 
insecticide is of any avail. As there are 
two or three broods in the course of the 
season it is very desirable that the first 
brood should be destroyed so as if possible 
to prevent any future generations. <A good 
way to do this is to carefully go over the 
plants and wherever the grub is found in 
the leaf to squeeze it between the finger 
and thumb or cut off the infested leaf and 
burn it. Broadcast sprinklings of soot and 
lime will prevent the flies depositing their 
eges in the leaves, but when once the 
maggot has developed hand picking is the 
only remedy. We have also been very 
much troubled with this pest among the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums this sea- 
son, and though the plants have been freely 
syringed with an insecticide to try to check 
the attack of the fly, we have had no suc- 


cess so far, the result being that many of 
the young plants are quite bare of foliage. 
Michaelmas Daisies, too, have~- suffered 
very badly in many cases from the same 
pest. 

Snowy cr white fly.—This pest does not 
seem this year to be confining its efforts to 
Cabbages and Tomatoes. Its presence is 
easily determined when plants are dis- 
turbed, as it rapidly rises, often being seen 
in quite dense white clouds. Syringing 
with a soft soap solution often proves effec- 
tive, but the best remedy is to remove all 
affected leaves when first discovered and 
burn them. A good preventive is a dust- 
ing of lime round the young plants. 
Another sign of the presence of this pest 
is the leaves of the affected plants turning 
black and yellow, owing to the sucking 
done by the pest on the under side of the 
leaf, where it settles. 
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VEGETABLES. 


RHUBARB. 


RHUBARB is, in a general way, accorded 
the most haphazard cultivation, and, as 
its season begins at an early date, the 
stalks are usually allowed scant time in 
which to develop. Severe picking ulti- 
mately results in very inferior produce, 
and in many gardens this picking con- 
tinues over too long a period. In this dis- 
trict, during the present year, Rhubarb 
has suffered in this way to a greater ex- 
tent in that respect. Owing to the short- 
age of fruit, notices were circulated that 
the authorities would open depdts to 
which Rhubarb might be taken, and 
which would be paid for at the rate of 9d. 
per stone of 14 Ibs. The consequence is 
that the second growths have been ruth- 
lessly pulled, and to such an extent that 
another notice has been issued to the 
effect that no more can be taken. There 
is very little doubt that large quantities 
of this Rhubarb, which have been paid 
for, will be wasted, and that, in addition, 
the crop of next season will be inferior. 
The irritating part of the matter is that, 
while sugar is apparently available for 


the purpose of manufacturing factory 


Rhubarb jam, private growers who have 
good crops of fruit—Currants, -Rasp- 
berries, Gooseberries, Plums, Apples, ete. 
—must be prepared to see a great propor- 
tion wasted, the allowance of sugar for 
domestic preserving being totally inade- 
quate; and, as a recent note from Mr. 
Vieary Gibbs pointed out, unequally, if 
not unfairly, allocated. It is all very 
well to say that such surplus fruit ought 
to be picked and. forwarded to Govern- 
ment factories, but, as is generally known, 
labour in gardens has now reached the 
vanishing point, while, even were it pos- 
ssible to procure pickers, the increased 
rate of wages demanded would not, at the 
prices offered, permit of the owner of the 
garden clearing expenses. 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


A POTATO EXPHRIMENT. 
On March 10th I planted two large beds 
of Potatoes of the Arran Chief variety. 
The sets were well sprouted (up to 8 
inches long) and the drills 30 inches 
apart. One bed was manured with Grass 
and superphosphate, with a little ash from 
burnt prunings, etc. The other bed had 
the same treatment, except that it got 
no Grass. The Potatoes that had the 
Grass are the finest in the district, pos- 
sibly unexcelled anywhere, the hauln 
long and vigorous, no: soil visible any- 
where. In the other bed the Potatoes are 
only half as vigorous. An expert who 


contributes a gardening column to a 
weekly paper was so struck with the re- 
sults that he gave an account of the ex- 
periment in his paper, and, rightly, I 
think, attributed the superiority of the 
Potatoes manured with Grass to the con- 
servation of ‘the moisture which — it 
afforded. 

The season is unusually dry, and any 
Potatoes which have had no strong 
manure are likely to turn out a light crop. 
I find that all crops are benefited by Grass 
or similar vegetation, whether decayed or 
otherwise placed one spit deep in the soil. 
The Potatoes in the bed given the Grass 
Will be ripe by August 1st to 14th, and, so 
far as spraying is concerned, it would be 
impossible to go through such a plot with- 
out doing more harm than good, as the 
haulm is so thick and long; besides, the 
erop will be lifted before the disease has 
any chance to make progress, if it should 
appear at all. 

A good many people strongly object to 
planting Potatoes with a dibber. As a 
matter of fact, so long as one plants in 
friable soil and takes care not to trample 
it unduly, it does not matter in the least 
whether a dibber or any other method is 
used. I prefer to get my soil ready and 
plant with a dibber at my leisure. I use 
a good, large-headed dibber for Potato 
planting. I also think that, whether we 
have stable manure or not, makes little 
difference if we can give Grass, ete., with 
artificials in its place. By many, stable 
manure is quite unobtainable in these 
days, but artificials alone are not enough 
if we want the best results. A good deal 
of the value of stable manure lies in its 
strawy nature. W. J. FARMER. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Young Carrots burst.—Many of these 
are split open from top to base, with the 
core exposed and showing white, but 
otherwise no. sign of disease. Can it be 
caused by tthe copious summer rains? The 
roots are all quite young, and of the 
short varieties, like the Paris Market. 
The soil is not a good one for the Carrot. 
—li. H. 

[The cracking of Carrots is not un- 
common, especially in early sowings. 
The cause is usually a cessation of swell- 


ing in dry weather, then, as has hap- 
pened this year. renewed moisture 


causes rapid swelling of the roots, which 
invariably burst in the process. ] 


Supertuberation in Potatoes.—On re- 
cently lifting a few roots of Kerr’s Pink, 
I find that the tubers are growing 
out. Shoots up to 6 inches long have 
formed on the new tubers. This is doubt- 
less caused by the recent heavy rains fol- 
lowing on a long period of drought and 
hot sunshine which has been experienced 
in this district. Many of the tubers are 
of fair size, and the produce averages 
about 3 Ibs. per root. I \shall be obliged 
by your advice as to the best method of 
procedure in ‘this case. Will the crop be 
spoiled if left, or would it be the best 
policy to lift all now?—F. G. Lawson, 
Truro, 

[To stop further growth being made by 
the new tubers, which, as you correctly 
surmise, is the result of so much wet 
weather following a spell of heat and 
drought, lift the tubers at once, rub 
off the shoots, and, when dry, store them. 
As to whether the quality will be little 
or much affected depends on the amount 
of growth made by the tubers; but we 
should feel inclined either to dispose of 
them or utilise them for present needs 
at home. ] 


Utilising garden refuse.—I have in my 
garden a heap of soil, decaying vegetable 
matter, such as mcwings, &c., and the 
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exhausted carbides from an acetylene gas 


plant. Can you tell me how far I can 
safely use it in the gardenP—aA. OC. 

[Your heap of refuse now partially de- 
cayed is very useful, and will be good 
for all descriptions of crops. We advise 
you to have it well turned, to well mix 
it, and at the same time have it well 
dusted with soot, as that will_at once 
help to destroy slug or maggot life in it, 
and also help render the matter more 
fertilising. It will do the material good 
to have it re-turned, well shaking it and 
mixing it a second time before putting 
on to any spare garden ground or 
flower-beds, which may be done in No- 
vember. The value of acetylene gas re- 
fuse is due to the lime it contains, other 
plant foods as nitrogen, potash, and phos- 
phates being: absent. The addition of 
the lime to your heap of refuse renders 
it all the more useful, more especially 
where lime is not present in the soil, or the 
ground is heavy and inclined to be 
stiff. ] 

Cucumbers and Asparagus bitter.— 
I would like to know why Asparagus and 
Cucumbers often have a bitter taste.— 
BITTERSWEET. 

[When Cucumbers have a bitter flavour 
it is generally attributed to-faulty culti- 
vation, the most frequent cause being 
want of sufficient heat to ensure quick 
growth. Grown under reverse condi- 
tions, Cucumbers invariably have a bitter 
flavour. The employment of too much 
soot-water would also affect the flavour, 
and cause it to become bitter; but,.as 
before stated, the fault arises in nine 
cases out of ten from want of heat. As 
regards Asparagus, bitterness in the pro- 
duce is, as far as our experience goes, 
due to its being kept too long before it 
is cooked. We have before now found 
.the heads to possess a distinct bitterness 
when they have been kept itoo long. 
Growth was at one time exceedingly 
slow, as a result of the weather being so 
cold and ungenial. This, although we 
cannot say that we have ever experienced 
such a thing, may possibly have been the 
reason of the produce in your case being 
bitter. We regret being unable to 
assign any other reason for the trouble.] 


Cabbages and club.—‘‘If I destroyed 
every cabbage plant tainted with club, I 
should have to get rid of a good many,” 
said a man to me the other day. What 
he did, when he found club present, was 
to cut the affected part away, and then 
plant the Cabbage as deeply as possible. 
He assured me that by so doing fresh 
roots grew above the club-root, and as a 
rule the plants turned out very well. My 
own experience last year with Brussels 
Sprouts, which seemed to be the worst 
affected, was to discard all tainted plants, 
but I found out that even plants that 
seemed quite all right when got into their 
final quarters sometimes contracted the 
disease afterwards, for on taking up a 
number of old stumps after they had done 
duty, the club was plainly visible, though 
the roots near the surface had kept the 
plants going. The danger in regard to 
this disease is that when it once gets into 
the ground it is most difficult to enadi- 
cate ; indeed, it is not safe to plant Cab- 
bage of any description on the same plot 





of ground the succeeding season.— 
DERBY. 
Cucumbers. — Where Oucumbers are 


grown in a frame, in addition to those in 
a house, it will-allow for the latter being 
given a rest so far as fruiting is con- 
cerned. Such respite will enable a good 


deal of the old bine to be dispensed with, | 


and allow of the trellis becoming re- 
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clothed with new growth, which will in 
due course. produce fruit of excellent 
quality. Asttention should also be devoted 
to the borders or mounds of soil in the 
way of renovation to encourage the enis- 
sion of new roots, which are so essential] 
to the promoting of strong and healthy 
growth. These top-dressings should ¢con- 
sist of ingredients that will incite quick 
root action, the basis of which is turfy 
loam not in too fine a condition, fortified 
with a small quantity each of bone meal 
and soot, and about a third of the whole 
of old Mushroom dung, or, failing that, 
good flaky leaf-mould. Place a thin layer 
of this mixture over the roots, and as 
soon as new roots are observed to .be 
freely working in it apply a further layer, 
and continue in this way until the plants 
become too old and exhausted to retain 
them any longer. Syringing and damping 
will also play an important part in the 
recuperation of the plants, and as soon as” 
they commence fruiting again tepid 
liquid and a fertiliser may then be given 
weekly.—-A. W. 


Kale.—In view of the importance of Kale 
as a winter and early spring vegetable it is 
advisable that space should be reserved 
for it. The old Seoteh Curly Kale has 
something to be said in its favour, inas- 
much as it is very hardy and productive, 
and Cottager’s Kale has much to commend 
it. Perhaps for use from October. to 
Christmas Drumhead Kale is as useful as 
any; at any rate, I have long regarded it 
as one of the best early winter vegetables. 
It is very tender when cooked; most of the 
leaves may be used, and the plants are 
dwarf. We have another useful member of 
this family in the Asparagus Kale, a, de- 
licious early spring vegetable. Some old 
growers pin their faith to Ragged Jack and 
Thousand-headed. Last winter, while all 
kinds of vegetables suffered severely, the 
Kales, to a large extent, recovered as 
milder conditions prevailed. Ground for 
Kale should be well manured beforehand. 
—TowNSsMAN. 


Runner Beans do best when the 
growths are not allowed to become over- 
crowded. After the top of the supports 
is reached, the shoots should be stopped, 
to induce some of the bottom growths to 
break away strongly. Never lose sight of 
the fact that the Runner Bean is a mois- 
ture-loving plant, and it can hardly be 
given too much water at the roots, even 
though the weather may be showery. Ex- 
cepting those required for seed, the pods 
should be gathered immediately they be- 
come fit, as nothing tends to weaken the 
plants more than allowing the seeds to 
mature.—F. 


Caulifiowers are now very plentiful and 
good. The autumn varieties wall soon be 
turning in. ~The surface soil should be 
‘stirred frequently with the draw hoe in 
all growing quarters, and to ensure fine, 
white heads, those plants that are turn- 
ing in should be supplied liberally with 
manure-water. Tie the leaves together 
directly a plant shows signs of developing 
a curd, in order to have the heads white 
and of the best quality. When it is found 
that they are coming into use too fast, 
some of the plants should be taken up 
and placed in a cool building, where they 
will keep good for several days.—G. 


Globe Artichokes.—Cut the heads of 
these immediately they become of suff- 
cient size. If they are more abundant 
than is required for present use, put them 
with their base in water into a cool place. 
In such conditions they will keep for a 
fortnight, provided the water is changed 
occasionally and small pieces cut off the 
stem of the Artichoke. If the plants are 
given occasional drenchings of liquid 
manure, they will continue to produce 
fresh heads until late in the autumn.— 
F. G. 





‘take place, should be attended to at once, — 


before using it. This should consist of — 
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Strawberry potting.—The potting of 
lants intended for forcing should no 
onger be delayed. ‘ihe runners, if not 
already severed from th parent plants — 
and removed near to where potting is to a 


and see they do not want for water. They 
may flag a little at first, but will quickly 
recover if stood fairly close together and — 
kept. moist at the roots. Then get the — 
requisite quantity of compost prepared, so 
that it may lie an a heap for a few days — 


two-thirds good turfy loam and one-third — 
well-rotted manure free from worms or _ 
old Mushroom dung. Add a little finely — 
broken lime rubble if the loam is of a — 
heavy nature, and an 8-inch potful of — 
bone meal to every barrowload of com-~ 
post. Mix the ingredients thoroughly, — 
throw the whole into a heap, and cover _ 
to prevent the contents drying out, and ~ 
keep it under cover. If in a medium _ 
state of moisture, as it should be, there 
will be no risk of either making it too 
firm or not firm enough when potting is 
being done. Then thoroughly cleanse the — 
required number of 6-inch and7-inch pots 
in hot water, When dry, drainthem with 
clean crocks, over which sift a little fresh 
soot to act as a deterrent against the in- — 
gress of worms, and cover with flaky pieces 
of loam. See that the balls of the young 
plants are in a moist state prior to pot- 
ting, affording water, if necessary, some ~ 
two or three hours previously. With the — 
aid of a potting-stick make the compost 
firm round the balls, and be careful not to— 
place the base of the crowns of the plants 
too low in the pots. As a rule, it is — 
necessary to merely cover the tops of the — 
balls with the compost. Prepare an open 
situation on which to stand the plants 
when potted, the base of which should be — 
firm, and the surface well coated with — 
finely sifted ashes. On this arrange them z 
in tows, first close together, and after- 
wards at a fair distance apart, so that 
each plant as growth develops shall not~— 
be crowded by its neighbour. Ample space — 
should be left- between every third or — 
fourth row for watering, weeding, &c. — 
When but a few scores of plants are re- 
quired, they may be stood on boards laid — 
on a gravel path in full sun. Runners | 
laid direct into fruiting-pots should, if 
well rooted, be now severed from the 
mother plants, and then taken away and 
arranged as described above to make and 
complete their growth. : Be 
Strawberry planting.—In all cases — 
where a crop is looked for-next season 
the planting should be persevered with 
and brought to a speedy conclusion. 4 
Pot Figs.—If clear of fruit, and prac- — 
ticable ito do so, the plants will benefit ~ 
by being stood outside for a few weeks, 
which will enable the wood to become the — 
better ripened. When this-is out of the — 
question, open the ventilatons and doors 
to their widest extent, and afford only — 
sufficient water to keep the foliage from 
flagging . and falling prematurely. — 
Planted-out trees should be given the — 
same treatment in regard to ventilation. 
Any root-pruning required may be under- — 
taken during this and the succeeding ~ 
months, affording a sufficiency of water 
beforehand to the border, to prevent any — 
flagging or an untimely fall of. the leaf. ws 
This will also afford an opportunity for 
restricting the roet-run of trees which — 
carry but sparse crops, or which are over- 
luxuriant, setting up a boundary beyond ~ 
which they cannot escape in future, in — 
the shape of a brick wall or ramp of brick 
rubbish, rammed down as hard as pos- — 
sible, which can be taken out annually, — 
with a view to cutting off any roots which * 
may have penetrated it. — ee: 
Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Seed should © 
be sown now in pans and placed in a _ 
frame to germinate. Cover the pans — 
with glass, and keep shaded until the — 
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_ young plants make their appearance. As 
| the seed is very fine, it should be sown 
| under the same conditions as Gloxinia and 
seeds of a similai nature. 
_  Marguerites.—Late-struck 
in 60’s should be given a shift into 
_ 48’s, growing them on in a pit for 
winter flowering. If stopped two or three 
_ times, they will make dwarf, bushy speci- 
~ mens, and bloom abundantly if potting is 
__ done firmly in a compost of not too rich a 
_ nature. The propagation of plants for 
» early spring flowering had better be seen 
~ to shortly. : 
Hydrangeas.—The last batch of cuttings 
~ should now be inserted singly in medium- 
| sized 60 pots, putting them into a cold 
_ frame or pit to strike. These plants. will 
_ yield heads of bloom of the largest size 
_ if given good cultivation next season. 
Zonal Pelargoniums.—The last-raised 
lot of plants intended for winter bloom- 
ing should have their final shift into 
_ 6-nch or 7-inch pots, placing them in a 
> pit and keeping them fairly close until 
they commence rooting afresh and making 
new growth, when more air can be ad- 
mitted. After they become established, 
remove the lights last thing when the 
night promises to be fine, so that they 
“may have the benefit of the dews. The 
earlier-potted batch of plants should be 
stopped as required to ensure bushy 
examples, and if the pots are well filled 
with roots stimulants may be given. 
Poinsettias.—The last lot of cuttings to 
furnish plants in 5-inch pots should now 
be inserted and placed in a propagating 
ease to strike. Previously struck. plants 
may be shifted on into pots 6-inches and 
7 inches in diameter, according to their 
size and strength and the purpose they 
are required for. The best of the stock 
plants may also be given a shift into larger 
pots and grown on if stock is limited. 
These, if furnished with three to five 
erowths, make useful decorative subjects 
for the winter, and may be grown under 
comparatively cool conditions for the next 
few weeks. 


plants now 
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ing over every few days now, as the 
growths, being in such a brittle condition 
as the result of so much dull and wet 
weather, will quickly snap off if they. are 
allowed to remain unsupported and at the 
merey of rough winds. A 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

- Early Peaches.—Continue to give atten- 
‘tion to the ripening of the young shoots 
‘on trees which will be required to supply 
the earliest crops next season. If the old 
fruiting wood has not already been cut 
out, this should be done without further 
delay, so that the young shoots may re- 
ceive the full benefit of sunshine and air. 
Keep the foliage clean _ by thoroughly 
syringing the trees in the afternoon on 
‘hot days. 

_ Mid-season' Peaches.—Directly after 
gathering’ all the fruits, give the roots a 
thorough soaking of clear water. Trees 
affected with insect pests must be syringed 
with an insecticide two.or three times at 
intervals of a few days, afterwards wash- 
ing them with clear water late in the 
__ afternoon on fine days: Out out the old 
- fruiting wood, with the exception of what 
is required for extension, and loosen the 
~ young growths from the trellis. As the 
__ shoots, especially on young trees, swell 
considerably during the autumn, atten- 
_ tion must be given to see that the ties do 
not become too tight, otherwise — irre- 
_ parable damage may be caused, canker 
being a direct result of neglect in this 
matter. ~~ : 

_Late’ trees. — Old-established trees 
maturing full crops of fruit require 
' copious supplies of water at the roots, 
- and until the fruits commence to ripen 
- stimulants should be given at every alter- 
nate watering. Syringe the trees with 
- rain-water twice claily, and encourage a 
4 moist atmosphere in the house by fre- 
- quently damping the borders and paths. 
_ As soon as the fruits begin to ripen 




















Chrysanthemums.—These require look- 
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syringing must be discontinued, and the 
surface of the borders allowed to become 
quite dry. Varieties of Peaches and Nec- 
tarines liable to scalding should be 
shaded, or many of the fruits will be 
spoilt. A double thickness of fish-netting 
will be sufficient to break the rays of the 
sun, or, if this is not available, a little 
thin lime-wash syringed over the glass will 
answer the purpose. 

Morello Cherries.—-These are now ready 
for bottling. They should be gathered 
when perfectly dry, and be placed very 
thinly on large, shallow trays or similar 
receptacles. Select those fruits for bot- 
thing that are of a deep, blood-red colour, 
and cut the stalks with either a sharp 
knife or a pair of scissors, so that no juice 
will be lost. Fruits intended for jam- 
making should also receive careful atten- 
tion, but they need not be quite so ripe 
for this purpose as in the case of those for 
bottling. Morello Cherries are much ap- 


preciated for the making of tarts, and it 


1s usual to retain for this purpose part of 
the erop on the trees as long as possible. 
When signs of shrivelling or general decay 
are apparent, the fruits should be 
gathered. We experience some difficulty 
in this district in keeping the fruits sound 
after the end of August. When sending 
these fruits to a distance, shallow boxes, 
deep enough for one layer of fruits only, 
should be used. : 

Shrubs at present in flower.—The better 
forms of Buddleia variabilis are now mak- 
ing a grand display, the large trusses of 
handsome flowers, varying in colour from 
pale lavender to déep purple. There are 
few, if any flowering shrubs more worthy 
of extensive cultivation. Two of the best 
varieties are B. v. magnifica and B. v. 
Veitchiana. Of Spirzas now in flower, the 
varieties of Spirzea japonica make neat 
bushes in various positions in the flower 
garden, and are very free flowering. 
Spirea Bumalda Anthony Waterer, when 
obtained true, is valued for its rich red 
flowers. Other Spirzeas now dn flower are 
S. Douglasi, an excellent plant for the 
woodlands, producing masses of pink 
flowers. §. arisfolia bears spray-like 
panicles of small, whitish flowers. t is 
often met with in shrubbery thickets, but 
to show off its beauty to advantage, it re- 
quires an open position. When isolated, 
at forms a large bush of good form 8 feet 
to 10 feet high. The same remarks apply 
to §. Aitchisoni, perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of all. The leaves are large and pin- 
nate, of a delicate green, the flowers 
white, and borne in panicles up to 14 feet 
or 2 feet in length. S. Lindleyana re- 
sembles §. Aitchisoni, but is rather 
coarser, and the flowers are cream in 
colour. The beautiful Ceanothus Gloire 
de Versailles is now a sheet of bloom. - It 
lasts a long time in flower, and should be 
grown in every garden. In very cold dis- 
tricts it needs the shelter of a wall, but 
here it thrives in open beds. The Spanish 
Broom, Spartium junceum, always a free- 
flowering shrub, has this year made a 
more gorgeous display than I can remem- 
ber. This ispecies is especially valuable, 
as it keeps up a succession of bloom till 
after September, when showy flowering 
shrubs are scarce. Rabbits greedily eat 
the young ‘shoots; therefore, where these 
animals abound, wire netting must be 
fixed to protect the plants. 

The water garden.—I'requent attention 
should be given to Nympheas and other 
water plants, removing all decaying 


/leaves and flowers at frequent intervals. 


Where strong-growing plants, such as the 
Sweet Flag (Acorus Calamus) and Cyperus 
are .associated with Nympheas, 
care must be taken that the latter plants 
do not suffer from encroachment. Where 
space permits, Arundo conspicua should 
be planted by the waterside, as this plant 
gives a fine effect long before the Pampas 
Grass comes into flower. - 

~ Gladioli.—The flower-spikes of Gladioli 
should be secured to ‘suitable stakes with- 
out delay. Hoe: the ground at frequent 
intervals, and if very dry weather is ex- 
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perienced, water freely While the spikes 
are still developing, drier conditions being 
desirable when the flowers are actually 
open. 

Onions sown in heat and planted out in 
April will now be nearing maturity. It is 
a mistake to allow these to remain too 
long on the land, as. showery weather 
may cause them to continue green and in 
a growing state. One of the principal 
pomts in relation to their keeping is that 
they should be ripened and lifted early, 
certainly during the present month, and 
they should be handled very carefully, so 
that the bulbs do not become bruised. 
The beds should be examined, and all de: 
formed bulbs taken out, also the rough 
skin carefully removed from the perfect 
bulbs, to’ prevent them holding water, 
when the outer skin will ripen’ to a nice 
brown colour, which is so important to 
the future of the bulb. By about the 
20th of the month the whole of the crop 
should be lifted and carefully harvested. 
Those that were sown in drills in the open 
ought by now to have their tops turned 
down, which is best done with the hands, 
exposing the bulbs as much as possible to 
the sun, F. W. G. 





SCOTLAND. 

Cold frames.—Several of these always 
useful structures have been utilised more 
largely than usual for winter-flowering 
stuff, and, not only so, but the planting- 
out method has been adopted to a larger 
extent. A lst of the things so treated 
may be interesting. Libonia floribunda 
and last year’s seedling Cyclamens, 
shaken out of their pots and planted out, 
evidently relish the treatment. Primulas 
of various kinds, instead of being potted 
and repotted, were merely pricked off into 
pans, and, when they had attained suffi- 
cient size, were planted out in cold frames. 
These include P. obconica, P. malacoides, 
P. verticillata, P. Kewensis, and 
sinensis. Cinerarias, both C. grandiflora 
and C. stellata, are being treated in a ~ 
similar way. Late-sown seedlings of Nico- 
tiana Sanders, which are useful in late 
autumn in a cool house, have also been 
planted out. A great deal of labour can 
be avoided in this way, and watering is 
more easily done. The sashes are, ex- 
cept during very hot weather, kept off the 
frames, and the cool conditions suit the 
occupants. I have previously grown 
smaller numbers on the same rather un- 
orthodox principle, and have been quite 
well satisfied with the results. There is, 
of course, a slight check when the plants 
come to be potted-up; but if lifting and 
potting are carefully done, and the plants 
placed in a shady place, with regular at- 
tention in the way of syringing, they soon 
recover, and are not noticeably inferior in 
any respect to those which have been 
grown with much more trouble. The 
frame culture of Carrots may now be 
begun. Choose such varieties as Nantes 
or Early Horn, sow thinly, and attend to 
watering till germination takes place. 
Some sow in drills, others scatter the 
seeds broadcast. It is immaterial which 
course is followed if the sowing be thin 
and the weeds kept down. It is good 
practice to sow in a spare light or two 
some Parsley seed. Thin the resulting 
seedlings till they ultimately stand 6 
inches apart. It will be found that such 
plants give much better pickings~ during 
the winter than those lifted from the open 
and planted in frames. Lettuces and 
Turnips, too, are paying crops, treated in 
the same way. 

Plant houses.—With, at times, great 
sun-heat and pots full of roots, much 
moisture is needed to keep plants in good 
health. This must not be overdone, a too 
free supply of water being fatal to Zonal 
Pelargoniums, which seem to do better, 
even in hot weather, if kept upon the dry 
side. Some use is being made of Schizan- 
thus Wisetonensis at the present time, as 
it is easily grown, showy, and calls for 
little attention. This is another plant 
which quickly collapses if too much water 
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is given. Another useful subject for 
ereenhouse work under present conditions 
is Nicotiana Sander, a first batch of 
which, in 8-inch pots, is very showy. This, 
however, needs copious supplies of mois- 
ture, and if not well attended to is apt to 
develop aphis. In the evening the per- 
fume of these plants is very pronounced, 
and the colours, if in some cases a_ trifle 
subdued, are beautiful. Regal Pelar- 
goniums ought now to be laid on their 
sides out of doors, and fully exposed to 
the sun, in order that their stems may be 
ripened. Cuttings, if placed in light and 
sandy soil, will soon root. Gloxinias are 
all the better for a slight shade at this 
season; so, too, are the finer double- 
flowered Begonias. Opinions differ as to 
the advisability of feeding ithese with 
liquid manure, or with fertilisers in solu- 
tion. Personally, I prefer to withhold 
stimulants, as I have an idea that such are 
detrimental to the keeping qualities of 
corms and tubers. At any rate, I have 
observed in the case of plants fed with 
concentrated manures for exhibition that 
a larger percentage of these rotted, or 
failed to start satisfactorily, than was the 
case with the bulk of the plants which 
had received only water, or occasionally 
well-diluted soot-water. Gesneras, too, 
do not appear to keep well when highly 
fed, but they are undoubtedly finer when 
stimulants are given, and as they can be 
easily propagated from leaves or from 
seeds, it is, perhaps, as well to make the 
most of them. Anything which may re- 
quire potting or repotting ought to be 
seen to before the days shorten too much. 
This is a good time at which to take cut- 
tings of Fuchsias. If, when rooted, the 
young plants are kept moving on a shelf 
near the glass, they make very useful stuff 
for early work. 

Hardy flower borders.—With the Chry- 
santhemum miaximum family approaching 
the flowering stage, and the Michaelmas 
Daisies showing buds, one realises that 
autumn is near. This is one of the most 
interesting periods of the hardy plant 
year, and bloom is, or ought to be, abun- 
dant. Scabiosa caucasica is.a fine thing, 
said, however, to be unreliable in some 
districts. It is not so here, and its choice 
flowers are always produced over a long 
season. Coreopsis grandiflora and 
Stenactis (Erigeron) speciosa are useful 
for cutting; so, too, are some of the 
Achilleas, notably A. ptarmica fl.-pl., The 
Pearl. Helenium pumilum, H. Hoopesi, 
and H. Bollanderi, are all useful in_ the 
same way—showy, withal, in the borders. 
Kniphofias promise well, and Rudbeckias, 
the shrubby Clematises, Phloxes, Phlo- 
mises, Veronicas, Fuchsias, and so forth 
all assist in the display. Let any arrears 
of layering or of budding be brought up 
to date without delay. Any biennials or 
perennials which still remain in the seed- 
bed should be handled now, if they are to 
be of any service in the course of next 
year. Hardy annuals for late spring 
blooming can now be sown. Sow thinly 
in rather hungry soil, watering the sta- 
tions, if dry, previously. Giood things for 
present sowing are Collinsia bicolor, the 
Nemophilas, Silene pendula, Godetias of 
sorts, Limnanthes Douglasi, Saponarias, 
and Candytuft. 

Hardy fruit.—Summer pruning is being 
persevered with as time permits. Crops, 
now making progress, ought to be assisted 
as much as possible. Nothing as better or 
more quickly assimilated than liquid 
manure, and where a tank is available 
there is little excuse if its contents are 
not freely utilised. Failing this, arti- 
ficials are useful, the proprietary sorts, 
such as Clay’s or guano, being safe and 
reliable. A mixture of nitrate of soda and 
superphosphate of lime is useful, two parts 
of the latter to one of the former being 
the correct proportion, and the mixture 
should be applied in solution. Watch for 
and, if possible, keep in check insect pests. 
Wasp nests are being sought for and 
destroyed during the evenings. There 
appears to be more of the hanging nests 
than is usually the case in this district. 


hibited in such perfect condition. 
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Vegetable garden.—Peas must be 
picked as the pods fill or the crop ceases. 
Mulch or water late lines as may become 
necessary. Give an eye to possible out- 
breaks of mildew, and act promptly when 
such are noticed. Turnips may yet be 
sown on land vacated by Potatoes. Spare 
ground may be filled with Early Ulm 
Savoy, planting 10 inches apart. Many 
prefer these to Coleworts.. More Spinach 
Beet has been sown. W. McGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


HARDY BRITISH-GROWN . FLOWER 
BULBS. 

THE primary object for an exhibition of 
these—viz., ‘‘in order to demonstrate the 
excellence -to which such bulbs can_ be 
erown in Great Britais and Ireland ’— 
was well attained on July 30th, when, in 
conjunction with the ordinary fortnightly 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, that for the present year was 
held. In so far as quality generally was 
concerned, it was equal to any that have 
preceded it, while the Tulips, both early 
and May flowering, shown.by the chief 
prize-winners have never before been ex- 
In- 
deed, both the method of exhibiting and 
the quality of the bulbs shown bore the 
hall-mark of excellence. For the rest, the 
display was not of its usual extent, no 
exhibits being staged in either the ama- 
teur classes or in the open class for mis- 
cellaneous bulbs, tubers, and rhizomes, 
which last hitherto have constituted a 
most interesting and instructive feature 
of the exhibition. Daffodils from Ireland 
were very fine—giants, indeed—albeit we 
are not sure that the flowers from such 
produce would be proportionately so. 

In the open class for twenty varie- 
ties of home-grown Daffodils, twenty 
‘single’? bulbs each, the Donard Nur- 
sery Company, Ardeen, Larne, Co. An- 
trim, secured premier honours with a par- 
ticularly fine lot, of which Golden Spur, 
Lucifer, King Alfred, Mme. de Graaff, 
Gloria Mundi, Torch, White Lady, and 
Lord Roberts were a selection. Messrs. 
J.R. Pearson and Sons, Lowdham, were 
second with small, yet very hard, well- 
ripened, and weighty bulbs, from which 
we should expect handsome flowers. 
Florence Pearson, Horace (poeticus), 
J. B. M. Camm (unusually fine), Alba- 
tross, Empress, and King Alfred- were 
some of the varieties shown. Messrs. 
R. “HH. Bath, Limited, Wisbech, whose 
Flame, Crystal Queen, and Buttercup 
were of exceptional quality, were third. 
The Donard Nursery Company also secured 
the first prize for fifteen varieties (ten 
bulbs each) of ‘family or Cluster ’’ bulbs 
of Daffodils, conditions which permit the 
staging of the largest produce. King 
Alfred, Torch, M. J. Berkeley, Mme. de 
Graaff, Frank Miles, and others were 
shown in perfect health. The bulbs were 
obviously selected from two-years planted 
stock, which, with the Irish climate and 
soil, would account for the size attained. 
A further class was for ten varieties of 
market Daffodils, twenty ‘‘single’’ bulbs 


each, to include Emperor, Empress, 
Golden Spur, Victoria, Sir Watkin, 


Barri conspicuus, and ornatus, the leading 
prize-winner, Mr. J. Mallender, Scrooby, 
Bawtry, Yorks, having, in addition to 
these, Weardale Perfection, Amazon, and 
White Lady, the last excellent. Messrs. 
R. H. Bath, Limited, were second. The 
produce was excellent. These varieties, 
too, while ranking high from the market 
standpoint, are nob surpassed for garden 
work—a fact worth noting. Fine as were 
the Daffodils shown, it was undoubtedly 
the excellence of the 


Turips from Mr. Geo. Monro, junr., that 
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both fascinated the bulb-growers present 
and constituted the outstanding feature 
of the show. Such produce not merely — 
demonstrated the superiority of British 
soil and cultural skill: it was also of a — 
nature fit to challenge the world from — 
these same _ standpoints. Splendidly 
grown and perfectly harvested—hardly a 
skin being broken—the collections from — 
this exhibitor were worthily staged. In 
the shallowest of brown wicker baskets, 
bedded on cocoanut fibre, the deep brown- 
skinned bulbs harmonised well, while seen 
to the best advantage against a black 
velveteen groundwork and_ background, 
Handsome bulbs all, the exhibitor named 
easily secured premier honours for twenty 
varieties of early Tulips, twenty bulbs of 
each. _ Included in the collection were 
Keizerskroon, Pottebakker Scarlet, Prince 
ot Austria, Vermilion Brilliant, Couleur 
Cardinal, Yellow Prince, White Swan, 
and Sir T. Lipton. Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited, were second, their Mon Trésor, 
Proserpine, Fireflame, and Sir T. Lipton 
being very good. Mr. Monro was also in — 
the place of honour for a like number of 
May-flowering Tulips (Darwin or Cot- 
tage), showing such as La Tulipe Noire, 
Mme. Krelage, Europe, Rev. H. Ewbank, 
The Fawn, Baronne La Tonnaye, Farn- 
combe Sanders (Darwins), and Gesne- 
riana rosea, Inglescombe Yellow, Mrs. 
Moon, and macrospeila among others. 
The Donard Nursery Company were 
second, with bulbs that appeared to have 
been oiled or otherwise dressed. Messrs. 
J. R. Pearson and Sons were third, equal 
fourth prizes being awarded to Mr. J. 
Mallender and Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Limited. ‘lhis class was the most keenly 
contested of all, this fact in some measure 
demonstrating the popularity of these 
late-flowering Tulips, both with the 
growers and the general public. 


BEES. 


OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE ISLE OF 
WIGHT DISEASE. 

Last June, when in Srotland in the 
neighbourhood of Crieff, I was told of cer- 
tain investigations having been made in 
North Britain under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Tinsley, the West of Scotland bee 
expert, relative to the cure cf Isle of 
Wight disease. I have for some time 
known Mr. Tinsley as a most capable ex- 
pert, as well as a bee-man, who was 
always optimistic about the pest. This 
latter feature led me to suppose that any 
particulars I should pick up about his 
investigations would certainly show them 
to be thorough and comprehensive. I 
find they are both, 

The experiments made under. Mr. 
Tinsley’s superintendence dealt, firstly, 
with all the advertised so-called cures and 
remedies. All bees experimented with 
were unmistakably infected, and were in 
no way confined during the period of ex- 
periment. Izal, Bacterol, Dioxygen, 
Formalin, and a long list of et ceteras were 
each and all tried, both in the food and as 
a spray, upon bees in all stages of the 
disease, initial, intermediate, and_ final. 
‘All gave negative results’’ was the ver- 
dict, which, I am afraid, finally disposes _ 
of all our hopes of a remedy close .t — 
hand. The report upon Flavine is, how- 
ever, worded in rather a guarded manner 
—namely, ‘Recently, Flavine has been — 
tried, but without any good results.” 
The general conclusion, in a report pub- 
lished this year, runs thus: ‘‘We think 
little to be gained by the search for a — 
so-called specific among medicines er — 
chemicals.” Consequently, on his own — 
showing, Mr. Tinsley had to strike on a 
new line. During the ena of the summer 
of 1916 and all 1917 carcful experiments 
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were made with ‘“‘a pure culture of 
Bacillus Bulgaricus,’? an organism re- 
commended by Prof. Metchnikoff as a 
remedy for intestinal troubles. Certain 
concrete instances are reported in. detail 
of diseased stocks being treated with this. 
The authenticated results are very extra- 
ordinary, and look like absolute cures. 
The official judgment upon all the experi- 
ments is worded with dignified restraint, 
thus:—‘‘It would appear that this treat- 
ment, while it may not result in an abso- 
lute cure, will, at any rate for a time, 
repress the disease, and even chetk mor- 
tality during the summer months. It is 
possible that, if the treatment be begun 
early, and be continued systematically, it 
may entirely ward off the disease.’’ 

It is very likely that the Committee 
just appointed by the Board of Agricul- 
ture for the purpose of investigating, 
among other bee matters, the Isle of 
Wight disease, will consider possibilities 
in the use of this ‘‘culture.”’? At all 
events, 1t seems as if the ‘Great Offen- 
sive’? has begun against this bee pest. 
With the appointment of this strong, 
scientific, and practical Committee a new 
and prosperous era is opening for bee- 
lovers. It is high time the Government 
took up this part of rural employment 
with vigour, and we hail with satisfac- 
tion the announcement here referred to. 
It is proposed to undertake the study of 
healthy bees at Cambridge, and the in- 
vestigations on the Isle of Wight disease 
_at Oxford. 

I should like to say to buyers of bees 
that it is by no meams proved that Dutch 
bees are immune from disease. The most 
that can be said is that the English bee 
crossed with-the Dutch appears to have 
the greatest disease-resisting powers. 
Also, to support my contention that the 
bee living ‘‘the simple life’’? is the 
strongest and healthiest, let me say that 
the small-sized bees found living in old 
trees or in the roofs of houses, churches, 
&e., or in old walls, appear to resist this 
“T. of W.”’ disease effectually. I am 
constantly coming across instances’ of 


this. Beekee ee 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bees and dry weather:—The interest- 
ing and helpful articles on bees in your 
paper embolden me to ask if others of 
your readers are having the same experi- 
ence as myself and other beekeepers, not 
only in this neighbourhood, but, I find, in 
various and widely divided parts of the 
country. In spite of what appears an 
ideal honey-gathering season, sunshine, 
profuse Lime and other blossom, the bees 
are not now making honey, at any rate, 
not in sections or ‘‘upper stories’? of 
any description. Before June 24th I took 
thirteen splendidly full and finished sec- 
tions from one hive and fourteen from 
another, and thought I was going to have 
a record year; but though one of these 
hives is still going strong and the bees 
working in the sections, three other 
stocks, though apparently well and busy, 
have done nothing at all except in the 
brood frames; in fact, the bees in one 
hive have consumed a good deal of honey 
that was in the sections six weeks ago. 
Other beekeepers I have conferred with 
have had a similar experience, but gene- 
rally without the luck of my first harvest. 
One theory put forward, that the dry 
weather accounts for this unproductive- 
ness, hardly holds good in the face of the 
fact that India, Queensland, Italy, and 
other honey-producing countries are sub- 
ject to far longer spells of drought than 
we have lately gone through. - Any com- 
ments or advice will be gratefully wel- 
comed.—BrATRICE GRANT. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Sweet Peas failing (JJ/rs. Younger).— 
The main reason for the failure is no 
doubt dryness at the roots. Had you 
during the dry time you speak of kept the 
plants watered and laid along each side of 
the row or rows a good mulch of manure, 
and also soaked this, we think the plants 
would not have collapsed in the way the 
one you send has done. You say you 
planted out in May, which we consider too 
late, as there was no time for the plants 
to get established before the dry weather 
in June came. If well hardened off, they 
ought to have been planted out in April, 
more especially in your district. 

FRUIT. 

Moving Currant bushes and Roses 
(B. R. H.).—It is yet far too early to 
move Red Currants and Rose bushes, and 
too late to lft and transplant spring- 
sown Onions. The latter had better be 
left where they are to mature, while the 
former you should not lift and transplant 
earlier than the end of October. If it 
were a case of the trees and bushes being 
out of the soil but a very short time, lift- 
ins could be done earler; but as they 
have to be transported elsewhere, it would 
not be safe to do so before the period pre- 
viously named. 

VEGETABLES. 

Lettuce plants starting to flower (WV .).— 
It is not at all unusual for Lettuce plants 
to start off to flower rather than to heart 
in, but it usually arisés from either sowing 
seeds so thickly that they become weak 
and drawn, or because of hot, dry weather 
and soil affecting them, or because the 
seed stocks were bad. We could not, of 
course, tell which of these causes may 
have operated in your case, but we advise 
you to get seeds elsewhere, to sow at once, 
and very thinly. Get the young plants 
dibbled out early, and keep them growing 
on without check, watering them freely in 
dry weather. Lettuces like rich soil, as, 
being essentially leaf-producers, the more 
rapid the growth the better they are for 
cating. 

Asparagus-beds (4 JWVould-be Grower) .— 
The less Asparagus is cut one season, the 
stronger it will grow the following. When 
it is cut late in the season in any year, it 
is sure to be-weaker for the next season’s 
crop. The reason of this is obvious, it 
being a well-known fact that the more a 
plant is allowed to develop leaf and branch 
the better it becomes established, and the 
stronger an Asparagus plant can be made 
to grow, so much the stronger will its 
shoots be next season. In high winds 
many of the strongest plants snap off close 
to the surface of the ground in June, and 
this causes a great injury to the best 
plants. Those who wish to grow first-class 
Asparagus will place sticks to these plants 
to prevent their snapping off. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Hdward Jekyll.We know of no book 
dealing solely with the cultivation cf 
Melons indoors. | You will find instruc- 
tions in the various calendars that ap- 
pear in our pages. M,. Manzi-F'e.—The 
only way to get rid of tue Bracken is to 
have the ground trenched to as far as tne 
roots extend, and clear out every piece 
you can find. Such treatment of the soil, 
if you add plenty of manure while doing 
so, will be all in favour of the Roses you 
propose planting. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of Plants.—//azel.—Plant in 
flower, Linaria reticulata aurea; Moss, 
Selaginella Kraussiana; spray, Gypso- 
phila paniculata. T. £.—1, Campanula 
carpatica; 2, Linaria reticulata; 3, Evi- 
dently one of the Violettas, but too 
withered for naming. T.—1, Monarda 
fistulosa ; 2, Galega officinalis ; 3, Pentste- 
mon Newbury Gem; 4, Pansy Maggie 
Mott. S, &. #.—1;... Campanula 
glomerata dahurica; 2, Scabiosa cauca- 
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sica; 8, Phlomis fruticosa; 4, Sidalcea 
candida.—/J. N.—1, Sedum spectabile ; 
2, Campanula Rapunculus; 38, the Spanish 
Broom (Spartium junceum); 4, Lychnis 
chalcedonica. S.—1, Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella; 2, Alonsoa incisifolia ; 3, Epilobium 
angustifolium; 4, Euphorbia Lathyris. 
—H. P.—1, Lysimachia clethroides; 2, 
Hieracium aurantiacum; 8, Sedum _ re- 
flexum; 4, Alstroomeria aurantiaca. 
Stirling.—1, Olearia’ Haasti; 2, Astrantia 
major. M. F.—1, Thalictrum adianti- 
folium; 2, Veronica Traversi; 3, Fuchsia 
procumbens; 4, Spirea  japonica.<— 
A, W. D.—1, Hemerocallis fulva fl.pl. ; 2, 
Galega officinalis alba.——J. JN, 
Senecio Greyi. 

Names of fruit.—Pomum.—Apples: 1, 
Gladstone; 2, Beauty of Bath; 3, Devona- 
shire Quarrenden. 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seck without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Laac. 
Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 












Se ini PBS Za a eas 
SANITAS Powder 


INSURES YOUR CROPS 
Against SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 
\ MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 


(Leaflet and Sample free.) 


6d. and 1s. Tins and 15s. per Owt. (f.0.r, 
London) of all Chemists, Stores, and 
Nurserymen, 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd, 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 
Avarded Medal, Royal Hortioutturet 
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PAINTS, PUTTY, &c. 


MIXED PAINTS—7 Ib. lever tins. Ordinary 
colours, 12/-; white, 15/- stone. 

PUTTY—Best soft, 1 cwt., 21/- ; 4 cwt., 11/=; 
t cwt., 6/6 ; 14 lbs., 3/9. 

DIAMONDS—7/6 and 10/6 each. 


GARDENING TLILUSTRATED. 

















IN these days of food shortage spraying is real National Service, 
because spraying stamps out disease, increases production,.and 
therefore helps to beat the “ U” Boats. 


] O obtain the best results from spraying it is of the utmost import- 
ance to select a sprayer that can be depended upon absolutely— ° 








service. 
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month after month, year after year—to give permanently satisfactory 
oe ‘ 
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?“UBEL” 


Therefore, get one of the famous 


Hnapsack Sprayers 


“T HERE is a 


purpose. 


“Ubel” machine for every spraying and lime-washing 
All machines which bear the “ Ubel” trade mark (with- 


out which none are genuine) are strong, efficient, and easy to use. 
Each machine is the very best of its kind. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue. 


UNITED BRAGSFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS Ltd 


‘EMPRESS FOUNDRY CORNBROOK MANCHESTER 


Books for Garden Lovers. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. — 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
LYCOPODIUMS, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By THOMAS BAINES. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/= net, post free. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — The leading 
paper for the Country Gentlenian and the Professional 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 24d. 

Cloth Binding Case for ‘‘Gardening Illustrated,” 
with complete Index for past year, $/-, post free. 
Complete volume for year, 12/-, 


FARM AND HOME.—A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. 1d.weekly. By post, 13d. 
Cloth Binding Case for ‘‘ Farm and Home,” to hold a 
year’s copies of the paper. By post, 2/6. Complete 
volume for year, 7/6, By post, 8/-. 
THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.— 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
6d. net. 


LONDON MARKET GARDENS. -— Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 
Yas for Market. By C. W. SHaw. ‘By post (to clear), 

/= net. 


TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly improved 
Edition. By B.C. RAVENSCROFT. A Handbook of the 
best Trees, Shrubs, and Plants for Town Culture in the 
Garden, Window, or Greenhouse. By post, 2/6,net. 


HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.-— A Volume 
of selected Anecdotes, reprinted from ‘*Farm and 
Home”; classified according to subject. A most divert- 
ing book for country reading: Cloth, gilt lettering, 2/- 
net, post free, 


Also supplied in a paper covered Edition, 1/= net, 
post free. 


VILLA GARDENING. — A Handbook embracing 
Villa Gardening in all its branches, with eighteen 
chapters specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. 
By E. Hoppay. 2/6 net, post free. 


FLORA AND SYLVA. Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth. gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Hach 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7/6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies. bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the years 1904 and 1905 are 
also available. Price (to clear), 10/6 per volume, post 
free. A handsomer volume, or one more interesting to 
the lover of flowers and trees, could not be imagined. 
Ordinary price, 25/-. 





MANAGER: 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. — 





SANKEY Ss" POTS) 
Clot te =) SS Be -\nfo Olay t-)-) +) 


State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” 
quotation (“carriage” frequently amounts to half value ot 


goods), or write for Price List, free. | 
SPECIAL PUTS of all descriptions, Bulb Bowls and Fern | 
Pans from 2d. each. | 

dha lV 72) SANHEY & SON, LT, 
Bulwell Potteries. NOTTINGHAM. _| 











MANY YEARS REPUTATION. 


EUREKA«::: 


(das 
LASTING RESULTS — NO.NEW EXPERIMENT. 


POTATO SPRAYING. 


EUREKA BURGUND MIXTURE 
(GUARANTEED STRENGTH) 


IS ALL YOU REQUIRE. Agents. 


Only Address: COMLINSON & HAYWARD Lt? LINCOLN. 








ADVERTISEMENT Rates. 





Seale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements.—Single insertions, 94. per 
line, minimum three lines (about tw2nty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, 1s. per line. No reduction for series, 


Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 


Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 


must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 


MANAGER, 
63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





The latest day for receiving Advertise- 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. : 


To obtain a copy of ‘‘ CARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-year; 
10s. one year, 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








commencing any date. ~ 


GLASS CUTTERS—6 wheel, 1/6 each. 


F. & T. ROSS, Ltd., 





BURTON STREET, HULL. 








oa 
POPULAR PRICES. 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 


AT 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 Ibs., 3s. ; 1 cwt., 4s. ; 2 ewt., 
7s.; 4cwt., 13s.; 6 cwt., 19s.; 10 cwt., 30s.; 1 ton, 57s. 
CARRIAGE PATD 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part, and 6d. per cwt. 
London carriers’ area. 


A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 
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: Kolin ily 
LEON CwWoLess. 


Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and sold over 20,000 
Machines. Carriage paid. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST 
THE MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. ; 
GEORGE BEATSON, Ltd., 
Lion Cycle Works, 85, Moseley-St., Birmingham. 
KILLS 


VAPORITE wesc nc 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lt? 79,QUEEN VICTORIA St LONDON 


Se 
QWING TO THE GOVERNMENT 


restriction on the importation of wood pulp there is a 
great shortage of paper. This inevitably affects the distri- 
bution of newspapers. We urge our readers who want the 
paper regularly week by week to give a standing order to 
some newsagent, bookstall, or other source of supply. If 
any trouble is experienced in obtaining the paper, please 
send a postcard at once, giving your name and full address, 
to 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 























ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs, By 
W. ROBINSON, author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated, Price 10s. 6d. net > post 
free, 1ls. Address—PU BLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE, | 





Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
until further notice. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Dryas octopetala not blooming.— Where 
Dryas octopetala does not bloom well it is 
frequently induced to do so by having some 
lime rubbish worked well in about its 
foliage and watered in. Its non-blooming 
seems generally due to the want of lime in 
the soil, and a supply of this as above or 
to its roots will probably help.—S. A. 


Magnolia grandiflora ferruginea.—In 
answer to an inquiry as to the position of 
this at Knaphill, Mr. Anthony Waterer 
writes :—‘‘ The Magnolia grandiflora fer- 
ruginea has been growing in the open for 
forty-five years to my knowledge. It is 
standing about 60 feet from a ~Quick 
hedge, which, as you know, does not pro- 
vide much protection in the winter.” 

Apricots in Dorset.—-My friend Mr. 
Gorringe makes a mistake in stating that 
my soil is naturally ‘‘ very chalky.’’ I am 
beginning to cart chalk to it. It was 
formerly pure yellow sand over Kim- 
meridge clay. The cause of one Apricot- 
tree not bearing was because in my ab- 
sence from home the coping glass was not 
put over it soon enough when in blossom 
last spring. The tree he does not think 
looking healthy has had over 250 Apricots 
on it. I thinned 173 off it, so it is not 
throwing out a superabundance of useless 
foliage.—CHARLES PHELIPS. 


Celosias.—After a number of years a 
good batch of Celosia plumosa has been 
grown. The plants, however, just coming 
into bloom are very disappointing, the 
strain having been very carelessly selected. 
Almost every plant bears on the top of 
each plume a miniature Cockscomb, and the 
usual feathery appearance of the Celosia 
is very inferior, The habit is that of the 
Celosia, and it is evident that there has 
been interpollination with the Cockscomb 
(C. cristata). Seed growers ought to keep 
the two forms apart, for mongrel plants 
like those alluded to are a vexation to the 
grower.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Romneya Coulteri.—After doing splen- 
didly for over ten years, a clump of this 
has commenced to send up shoots 6 feet 
away from the parent. These suckers are 
bearing flower-buds. The old plant, which 
has often had as many as sixty blossoms 
open at once, has not been nearly so good 
since it began colonising. Is the latter an 
indication of soil exhaustion—an effort on 
the part of a long-established plant to seek 
fresh fields? It does not appear to be an 
easy matter to propagate R. Coulteri from 
these underground runners, for they seem 
to be practically destitute of roots, but one 
I moved in spring has taken.—A. T. 
JOHNSON. 

Phiox Mrs. A. W. Alder.—In the paler 
salmon or deep shell-pink shades this 
variety is a considerable advance; indeed, 
it would not be too much to say that in the 
colour range referred to it is one of the 
finest yet introduced. A novelty of 1914 
or thereabouts, it has probably only found 
its way into a few collections so far. 
Three feet or so high, it has a more pyra- 
midally-inelined, looser-formed truss than 
some, with also a certain branching ten- 
deney which makes for good effect. The 
pips are of exceptional size and form. Its 
longer, somewhat shining leaves and rather 
graceful habit have set me wondering 
whether this is not a hybrid of P. suffruti- 








cosa and P. decussata rather than a mere 


crossbred form of two varieties of the. 


latter. ‘The evidence rather favours the 
suggestion.—H. H. JENKINS. 

Nephrolepis Scotti.—This well-marked 
form is among the best room plants that I 
know. Briefly, it may be likened to a 
modified N, exaltata, the fronds narrower 
and more elegant-looking, the pinnxe 
shorter and more bluntly formed. The 
points which appeal, apart from the 
golden-green hue which endows it with a 
character of its own, are comparative 
hardiness and that firmness of texture 
which is destined to endure. In the ordi- 
nary sitting-room few Ferns long remain 
in good condition. That named, however, 
is an exception. Messrs. H. B. May and 
Sons, Edmonton, have been exhibiting it 
well of late.—J. 


Veronica virginica C. Wolley-Dod.—Many 
years ago the late Rey. C. Wolley-Dod gave 


me a piece of a Veronica he had in his 


garden. In a dryish border it is at pre- 
sent very fine, although the typical V. 
virginica, or Leptandra virginica, as it is 
sometimes called, is a native of moist soil. 
This variety or hybrid (probably the latter) 
has the verticillate leaves of the type, but 
has more numerous spikelets, and the 
flowers are of a soft lilac-blue. Bven ina 
dry border it is quite 7 feet high and is a 
good border plant. It is growing in com- 
parative shelter, and the season has been 
favourable to leaving it unstaked. In con- 
sequence, its beauty is much better dis- 
played than when staked.—S. Arnorr. 


The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum).— 
Many persons fail to grow this deservedly 
old favourite satisfactorily. I therefore 
venture to send an account of a very novel 
and highly successful cottager’s method of 
growing it. The soil of his garden is a 
marly loam resting on a chalk subsoil. 
Some of the clumps have been growing for 
many years undisturbed. When first 
planted they were evidently placed on the 
surface of the soil, merely burying the 
roots, and they now form clumps from 12 
inches to 18 inches in diameter and from 
10 inches to 12 inches high. The bulbs are, 
consequently, fully exposed to the weather 
during winter and summer without any 
protection whatever. They bloom most 
profusely every year, and the foliage is re- 
tained in a healthy, green state till the 
flowering period is over.—T. CHALLIs, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 


Mountain Avens.—On page 394 ‘* H.S.,” 
Hrin, complains that Dryas octopetala re- 
fuses to flower with him. Several years 
ago Mr. Reuthe, of the Keston Nursery, 
supplied me with a plant under the name 
of Dryas lanata, which is probably only a 
Tyrolese geographical variety of our native 
species; at least, I am unable to distinguish 
any botanical difference between the two, 
except that there are little tufts of crim- 
son hairs along the backs of the midribs 
among the white tomentum. The flowers 
of D. lanata are slightly larger than those 
of the other, but its special merit is that 
it produces them throughout the summer. 
Both are growing here within a few yards 
of each other on a retaining wall. OD. 
octopetala opened its first bloom on May 
4th, and has long been out of flower, 
whereas D. lanata, beginning on April 28th, 
is still (August 7th) plentifully besprinkled 
with snowy, gold-centred blooms. Both 





ferms are limestone 
MAXWELL, Monreith. 


The Apricot in Scotland.—It is very 
interesting to read of the fine Apricots in 
Scotch gardens, and to think of the nearly 
universal failure in other parts of our isles, 
even in Ireland where there is so much 
warm, loamy soil one would suppose 
favourable. Will any of your readers tell 
us what the nature of the soil is where the 
fruit succeeds so well? Is it a cretaceous, 
voleanie soil? What is a ‘ piped ’’? wall? 
What is the stock used? What are the 
varieties and quality of the fruit?—w. 


[In days gone by walls heated either by 
hot-water pipes or the old-fashioned flue 
were common in the north of England. 
This, no doubt, is what GC. Phelips (p. 894) 
refers to as “‘piped’’walls. Had ‘‘ W.” 
carefully read the note (p. 8392) re the 
Apricot wall at Linkfield House, near 
Musselburgh, there would have been no 
need to ask the question as to the nature 
of the soil. Within a short distance of the 
wall referred to there are some very large 
coal-pits.—P. T.] 


The Apple crop, nctes on.—Iit is odd how 
well some kinds have cropped compared to 
others. The best crop I have is on 
Worcester Pearmain. Last season it was 
the same. Warner's King is also bearing 
well. Cox’s is almost a failure. The same 
may be said of Wellington and many 
others. I have five trees of Red Reinette. 
Four cropped well last year, but are barren 
this year. The tree that had none last 
year has a big crop this season. All are 
growing close together and bloomed well. 
Ta an adjoining garden a tree of Lord 
Grosvenor has a tremendous crop, while 
Bramley’s has only a few. Lord Grosvenor 
had but a few last year. Speaking 
broadly, most trees had a big crop of 
bloom, which makes it difficult to account 
for the thin crop. With this shortage 
everyone should strive to utilise the crop. 
All fallen fruits should be collected daily, 
placing them on dry shelves in a cold place. 
Those having early kinds of the Codlin 
type may extend the season by laying them 
out in single layers in a cold, dark room. 
Irom their soft nature they cannot be put 
thickly together.—J. Croox. 


Campanula Profusion.—More than one 
instance recently has come to my notice of 
this good late-flowering hybrid failing 
either wholly or in part, more particularly 
where it has been planted on level ground. 
Those who fail with it are probably un- 
aware that it has C. isophylla blood in its 
veins, and, of course, the Italian Harebell 
is not in all gardens a reliably hardy 
plant. If those in whose gardens hitherto 
it has appeared to behave indifferently will 
remember this and give it a place in the 
wall garden, or, better still, the rock gar- 
den where a gully between rocks, together 
with a deep root-run obtains, they will, I 
think, when a year or so later they see the 
pretty mass of blue it is capable of afford- 
ing in such a place, agree that here is a 
plant capable of ornament of a particu- 
larly useful nature. Late in summer there 
is no very large number of alpine or allied 
plants capable of a like service. The plant 
is hardier, too, in these cleft-like places 


plants.—HERBERT 


between rocks than on level ground, though 


in gritty soil it usually holds its own. 
Inch-long unflowered bits root like weeds ‘ 


at almost any season.—WH. H. J. 
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Michaelmas Daisies. — Among autumn 
flowers the perennial Asters or Starworts 


are amongst the most beautiful, free and 


vigorous in growth, and varied in colour. 
When the majority of our autumn flowers 
begin to show the sere and yellow leaf, 
then it is that the Michaelmas Daisies are 
at their best. Even long after the early 
frosts have blackened the Japanese Ane- 
mones and the Dahlias, and spoiled the 
beauty of the outdoor-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums, the Michaelmas Daisies stand 
out bright and cheerful with their vari- 
coloured starry flowers and gracefully- 
arching stems. Planted in groups among 
dwarf shrubs, as is done in a garden of our 
acquaintance, they need no stakes, and 
little care; they take up no space that is 
otherwise wanted, and all through the 
autumn and early winter they are very 
refreshing, The kinds are now vyery 
numerous, many of them being weeds and 
of no value whatever, therefore when one 
contemplates planting it is advisable to 
visit a garden where they are largely 
grown, and make a selection from the 
flowering plants, also taking into account 
their varied height and habit of growth. 
They are easily raised from seed, and 
should a superior variety appear, then it 


is an easy matter to increase the stock of | 


such by division in the autumn or early 
spring.—A. G. 


Red or Purple Sage.—Mr. Clarence 
Hliiott (p. 591) raises the point as to 
whether this well-marked form is ‘less 
easily propagated than the commoner 
kitchen herb,’’ but I have never noted the 
least difference between them in this re- 
spect, both rooting freely from the matured 
branches towards the end of summer. This 
is so, whether the branches touch the soil 
or not, this mode of increase dispensing 
with propagation from cuttings. The red- 
leaved form I have never seen so effective 
as on a southern slope in a garden in 
Sussex some years ago. A large group of 
it was a striking object. This was a non- 
flowering group. A much older plantation 
in bloom was equally striking from that 
standpoint, and both were decidedly more 
beautiful than I had seen them elsewhere, 
demonstrating the value of these common- 
places of the herb garden when allowed 
development. Confined to the kitchen 
garden usually, where they have to submit 
to routine, the plants, either cut for use or 
kept to a certain size, have little chance of 
showing their decorative side. Yet few 
herbs are more ornamental or more dis- 
tinct than these when given a place be- 
yend the confines of the kitchen garden, 
and in counties where they escape frost 
they also have an opportunity of display- 
ing their worth at flowering time.—H. H. 
JENKINS. 


The pink Broom of New Zealand (Noto- 
spartium Carmichaelie). — This rare but 
very beautiful bush is a native of New 
Zealand, and although not one of the 
hardiest of shrubs, it stands better than 
many other plants from the same country, 
being hardy in many parts of the south of 
Wngland, where it is only injured by 
winters of exceptional severity. In its 
native country it sometimes exceeds 10 feet 
in height. Here it is usually between 
2 feet and 4 feet high, with long, slender, 
Rush-like branches, which, except in very 
young plants, are destitute of leaves. The 
flowers are borne during late May and 
early June in racemes from axillary buds, 
the colour being a pretty shade of pink. 
As the blooms are borne freely upon the 
drooping branches a well-flowered bush is 
a lovely object. As its common name im- 
plies, it is a near relative of the Brooms, 
the Rush-like growths reminding one of 
the branchlets of Spartium junceum. To 
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succeed with it a sunny position should be 
provided with light, loamy soil to which a 
little peat has been added. It is most 
easily increased by seeds, which should be 
sown indoors, the young plants being kept 
in pots until they can be placed in per- 
manent places. Planted on the rock gar- 
den, this shrub forms a very effective 
specimen, while it is also available for the 
front of the shrubbery, where it cannot be 
overgrown by coarser subjects.—D. 


Carnation Blanche.—I send you a 
3Jorder Carnation of great strength with 
every flower presentably saleable. The 
top bloom is over 8 inches diameter and 
side blooms 2% inches, of which the stem 
has generally three. It is, full height, of 
38) inches, and has eight or ten fine layers. 
It is non-bursting. I use no manure of 
any kind, only by burning the dry litter, 
etc.—ALFRED Dawson, Stone Place House, 
Greenhithe. . 

[Raising new kinds is an amusing pas- 
time, but long experience of new forms 
leads to the idea that they seem to die out 
in the course of years, and that a good 
strain of seedlings gives fine effect and 
an abundance of flowers for the house.— 
Ep.) 

A white Cottage Balsam.—From a friend 
I had this, which has withstood the rigours 
of the season better than many hardy 
plants. A stately, handsome plant of rapid 
growth. As to its name, I have this :— 


The large white Balsam I grew from 
seed is said to be Impatiens Roylei, 
but I could not be satisfied with that 
specific name, because. the plant had so 
exactly the characters—other than the 
colour—of our old friend I. glanduli- 
fera. It was. submitted to botanical 
authority and pronounced to be a pure 
white form of I. glandulifera. The 
type plant is a native of Ceylon. You 
must expect it to throw its seed about 
and produce more seedlings than are 
desirable, but it is a soft thing, easily 
pulled up.—G. J. 


The Balsams, hardy in our isles, are inter- 
esting from their facile culture and great 
beauty. One comes up in my garden every 
year, and one (I, fulva) is naturalised in 
several counties and said to be spreading.— 
W. SA 

New climbing Rose Mermaid.—To have 
been awarded the Cory Cup as the best 
new climbing Rose for 1917, to have gained 
an Award of Merit from the Royal Horti- 





cultural Society and the gold medal of the 


National Rose Society is not a bad achieve- 
ment for any noveity in these days, yet 
that is the record of the ‘above-named, the 
finest addition to single Roses for many a 
day. A hybrid’ of the Macartney Rose 
(Rosa bracteata) and a Tea, the probabili- 
ties of something good and distinct result- 
ing were not very remote, the newcomer 
going also some way to prove that there is 
still untrodden ground for the worker 
among these flowers to explore. This fine 
climbing Rose was raised by Messrs. Wm. 
Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, who have 
been showing it remarkably well this year. 
Some of the flowers have been of tea- 
saucer dimensions (5 inches and more 
across), and this, wedded to almost unique 
colouring, has created quite a stir among 
Rose growers. The flowers merge from 
deepest cream to canary-yellow, but their 
beauty is much enhanced by the pro- 
minence and abundance of the anthers—a 
notable feature of the Macartney Rose— 
Which, coloured a golden-amber, reflect 
this unusual shade over a greater part of 
the flower. Withal, too, there is a re- 
fined beauty which appeals. Inheriting in 
large degree the massive leaf character- 
istics of Rosa bracteata and in fullest 
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measure the lustrous green with which that 
species is endowed, its mildew-resistant 
attributes are full of promise. Fragrant 
and of vigorous habit, and of an epoch- 
making character, it appeals at a glance.— 
STV: 


Notes from Nice.—We are suffering from 
drought at Nice. The only wet month this 
year was April, when it deluged every day, 
but we have now been many weeks with 
no rain, blazing sun, and sometimes hot 


‘winds. The forest of the Esterel has been 


on fire all last week in consequence, and 
very serious damage is done.’ The trains 
could not run for hours during the day, 
and the telegraph posts were burnt for 
many miles. A couple of years ago I got 
from Lemoine a'new Poplar under the 
name of P. lasiocarpa. I can find nothing 
about it in any book I have here. It has 
immense leaves as big as those of a 
Paulownia and more decorative, because 
the leaf-stalks are red and the young wood 
red-brown, so it seems to me a fine subject 
as a young specimen on a lawn. It makes 
robust growth in moist ground, and at- 
tracts attention at once. Though we have 
had some weeks of great heat the nights 
have never been too hot where we are, as 
we get the mountain air down at night. 
The only discomfort is that one is obliged 
to keep indoors from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
The Oleanders are in great beauty, and 
that sky-blue hybrid Ipomea between I. 
ficifolia and I. rubro-coerulea is also a joy 
in the early mornings, but otherwise 
flowers are scarce, and we shall soon begin 
to prune the Roses, as they are now quite 
at rest.—Hpwarp H. WooDALL. 


[Populus lasiocarpa was discovered by 
Dr. Henry in Central China in 1888, and 
was introduced by E. H. Wilson in 1900. 
The leaves are each often a foot long and 
9 inches wide. When shown before the 
Floral Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in 1908 a first-class certificate 
was unanimously awarded.] 


Haws as food.—As a regular reader I am 
glad to. see the article ‘‘ Haws as Food ’’ in 
the issue of July 27 (p. 868). Many years 
ago, when I was at Peking, I noticed dried 
food on strings, which were sold in the 
streets, and my host gave them to me in 
an Apple-tart. The flavour was delicious, 
and I understood that the fruit was that 
of Cratzegus sorbifolia. I looked for the 
tree last year at Kew, but was told that it 
had recently died. At any rate, it must 
have been in the gardens when my Hand | 
List of Trees and Shrubs was published 
(1902), for it is mentioned there, origin 
unknown. In L. Spath’s catalogue, 1913- 
1914, it is quoted amongst his large list of 
Cratzegus, and, from the description given 
of it, it might well be the tree which pro- 
duced the large berries which I so fre- 
quently came upon in towns of Northern 
China. I have a healthy specimen of C. 
pinnatifida here, but it has never produced 
any fruit. My Crategus atrifolia fruited 
abundantly last year, and the berries were 
much bigger than those of the ordinary 
Thorn, and the flavour must have pleased 
the wild birds, for within a few days of 
the fruit being ripe the fruit load disap- 
peared. C. mollis, too, has a big berry, 
and Arnoldiana looks as if its berries this 
year would be one of the few attractions 
which I can offer the birds. I am hoping 
that some day you will publish notes on 
the less known Cratzegus. Here I can 
grow most, but they do not fruit regularly. 
I have often wondered why so few of us 
collect them, for they are easy to grow, 
and the berries of many of the big-fruiting 
kinds may, to the adventurous, be worth 
preserving. None, I fancy, are poisonous. 
—PoRTSMOUTH. 


i 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CLEMATIS MONTANA VAR. WILSONI. 


UntiL quite recent years, the Mountain 
Clematis stood alone, and afforded little 
or no variation from the type ; now, how- 


ever, there are several forms which are | 


sufficiently distinct, and well worth in- 
cluding in gardens where strong-growing 
climbers are desired. The type is a native 
of the Himalaya, but the recently intro- 
duced varieties are of Chinese origin. 
One of these varieties is the plant under 
notice, introduced early in the. present 
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to considerable advantage when planted 
at the foot of a large bush or small tree 
over which they can ramble at will. 

The illustration we give to-day shows 
its value when cut and brought into the 
house. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 


ANTHOLYZA PANICULATA MAJOR.—-A friend 
who gave me some corms of the variety 
major told me that I would probably be 
disappointed with it, as the flowers were 
duller and less showy than those of the 
type. The flowers quite bore out what my 
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flowers from the previous day which still 
remain on the plant. Seen in early even- 
ing, however, there has been quite a trans- 
formation scene. The new blooms have 
opened, and -good plants are displaying a 
number of the yellow flowers. It has its 
uses, especially for the wild garden, where 
it may be used and left to sow itself. 
Among its peculiarities is a curious, rather 


‘unpleasant butter-like odour emitted by 


the flowers. 

Moorer’s Biruer Arrican Lity.—This 
quite justifies all that has been said about 
its hardiness and value inautumn.. It has 
now been long enough in my garden to 


Sprays of Clematis montana var. Wrlsom in a vase. 


on 


century by Mr. HB. H. Wilson from Cen- 
tral China. It differs from the type in 
bearing larger flowers and blossoming 
later; for, whereas the type produces 
flowers little more than 2 inches across in 
May, this variéty bears blossoms 3 inches 
across in July and August. The flowers 
are white. Another white large-flowered 
variety is superba, which bears flowers 
3 inches or rather more in diameter. The 
most distinct variety of all, however, is 
C. m. rubens, whose flowers are about as 
large as those of the type, but of a bright, 
rosy-red colour. It blooms in May, and 
is rather hardier than the type. Given a 
sunny position, these Clematises are seen 
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friend said, being considerably duller than 
those of A. paniculata as I know it, and 
also later. The redeeming feature was the 
distinctly ornamental foliage, which is 
8 feet or more in length and rather sword- 
shaped, but with the leaves prettily plaited 
or folded. I have no reason to doubt the 
hardiness of Antholyza paniculata major, 
but cannot advise its cultivation. 
LAMARCK’sS.HVENING PRIMROSE.—This is 
only a biennial, but comes so freely from 
seeds that when once introduced into the 
garden and allowed to seed it becomes a 
nuisance. Seen in the forenoon and early 
afternoon it is quite an untidy and dowdy- 
looking plant, owing to the semi-withered 





have its hardiness proved, and there can be 
little doubt of its indifference to our British 
winters. gapanthus minor Mooreanus 
(for such is its full name) is quite a good 
border plant. I should not like anyone to 
imagine that in Moore’s Blue African Lily 
he has a plant equal in point of effect to 
the bigger African Lilies. In the garden 
of a friend the other day I saw a big clump 
which had been in the same place for over 
sixteen years. 

HrRopium MANESCAVI.—This is quite a 
good border plant, the foliage decidedly 
pretty, being finely cut. From among the 
graceful leaves there rises a long succes- 
sion of umbels of a bright purplish-red. 
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omitted on this account. 


give me flowers for a full month yet. 

THE DOUBLE MEADOW 
(Geranium pratense fl.-pl.).—This is an 
old-fashioned plant which is not much 


srown now, I believe, but is not to be 


despised. I have one in a border here, and 
it is much liked by people who see a 
especially when it is at its best in July. 
Even now (well into August) it is still 
quite showy with its blue button-like 
flowers, which are not nearly so formal as 
most double ones are. In the border it is 
necessary to stake it or put a few twigs 
round it to hold it up. There is also a 
double white variety of this Cranesbill.¢ 


AN AMATEUR oF HARDY FLOWERs. 
SE 2 IIS A DD al bs 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Growing Tobacco. 





Could you please tell 
me the process of drying Tobacco and 
curing the leaf for smoking purposes, 
when the leaf should be cut, ete.? I have 
some plants of Havannah and Kentucky 
Tobaccos, which I have grown, and I am 
anxious to save the leaves, Any informa- 
tion you can give me I should be glad of. 
—KEnNNETH McDovatt, 


[You may grow the Tobacco in plant 
form, but you must not use the leaves or 
manufacture them in any way, as, if you 
do, you may be heavily fined. All the 
Tobacco horticultural preparations are 
manufactured in bond from duty-free 
Tobaccos. ] 


Border Carnations.—I was much in- 
terested in the article on Border Carna- 
tions in GARDENING of August 8rd, an ex- 
tract from a paper by Mr. J, Douglas in 
the ‘‘ Royal Horticultural Society’s Jour- 
nal.”’ Will you kindly give me the names 
of a few hardy Carnations for outdoors— 
must be strong growers? I have Her- 
cules, which is very good, but so many of 
them are not strong growers, and some 
die off in the winter. My soil is heavy 
loam.—aA. Z, 

[We have found the following good :— 
Bookham White, Daffodil, Trojan, George 
Maquay, Lady Hermione, Cardinal, Her- 
cules, Hlizabeth Shiffner, Roy Morris, 
Fujiyama, Miss Nicholson, Splendour, 
Miss Willmott, Sir Galahad, and Mrs. 
George Marshall. The above are selfs. 
The following are what are known as 
Fancies—that is, varieties of more than 
oue Colour: Linkman, Ronny Buchanan, 
John Ridd, Mrs. Penton, Mandarin, and 
Sweetbriar.] 


Mignonette  failing.—For some years 
now in my garden all the Mignonette has 
been destroyed, as per example sent. I 
used to have no trouble, but now every 
year it occurs. The stalks seem to 
stripped by some insect just. above the 
ground. Will you kindly tell me if this 
is the cause, and what is the remedy ? 
The whole of the plant becomes brown ‘or 
red.—H. F. W. 

[The dying off of the Mignonetite is due, 
. hot to insect agency, buf to an attack of 
a fungoid disease to which this, as well 
aS Many other species of annuals, are, 
and have been for many years past, sub- 
ject. The fungus attacks the stems of the 
plants at ground level, after which, or in 
the course of a few days, the leaves begin 
to flag, and finally the plant withers and 
dies outright. When first observed, the 
flagging of the plants conveys an impres- 


CRANESBILL 
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These have that approach to magenta 
Which is the bugbear of many colour 
authorities, but it is too good a plant to be 
It grows some 
19 inches or 12 inches high, is quite hardy, 
and easily increased by seeds or division. 

t was in flower with me early in J une, 
has been in bloom continuously ever since, 
and now (August 10th) looks as if it would 


sion to those unacquainted with the 
disease that water is needed, but they 
find that the plants never revive, however 
liberally they may be supplied with 
water. The disease appears to be very 
virulent amongst Mignonette this season, 
for amongst a lange number of plants 
raised from seed sown during April and 
May, and which we have recently in- 
spected, quite 75 per cent. have been 
killed by it. The great difficulty is to 
know when the attack is first set up, but, 


unfortunately, the presence is not revealed ‘ 


until the plants are in a state of collapse, 
and then remedies are of no avail, The 
only step we can recommend you to take 
is to give the ground a dressing with one 
of the soil fumigants. A winter dressing 
of lime will, we should say, prove bene- 
ficial, at the same time avoiding manure. 
If your soil is heavy, you might incor- 
porate freely old mortar rubble. TtLAS 
also a good plan to change the site for 
Mignonetite as frequently as possible when 
this disease proves troublesome, ] 


Nasturtium Empress of India.—In order 
to avoid, to some extent, the work of 
Suimmer planting, four large beds in the 
flower garden were, in spring, sown with 
Nasturtium Empress of India. The seeds 
germinated well, and with a little thinning 
the plants have developed in a highly satis- 
factory way. The vivid colour of the 
blooms finds an admirable foil in the dark 
foliage of the variety, and, altogether, the 
beds referred to are the best of the score 
in the garden. Two of them, however, 
had been, last year, heavily manured for 
segonias, and in the case of these there is 
rather a preponderance of foliage at the 
expense of bloom. Nevertheless, the beds 
are distinctly good, and I am not so sure 
that they do not compare very favourably 
in all ways with the previous years’ oecu- 
pants in the way of Begonias or Pelar- 
goniums, while the saving of time is obvi- 
ous. Further, the use of such things ob- 
viates the necessity of, in the case of 
Pelargoniums, taking cuttings and winter- 
ing these in a heated structure. It may 
here be said that other quite good beds are 
those filled with Lavatera trimestris and 
Godetia in mixture, while Butoca viscida 
is also noteworthy. No doubt such beds 
may turn shabby in late autumn, but the 
present effect is all that can be desired, and 
it must be remembered that Begonias, 
Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and so forth 
also grow dingy toward the close of the 
season.— W. McG. 


Violets.—Continue to give every atten- 
tion to double varieties required for 
frames, both in regard to the suppression 
of runners, keeping the ground clear of 
weeds, and encouraging free growth by 
timely applications of a fertiliser. Should 
hot, dry weather set in again, keep a good 
outlook for red spider, and syringe with 
soot-water if it puts in an appearance, 
Night dews will do much towards keeping 
this pest in check now. Frequently 
syTinging with clear water is also a good 
deterrent. The same treatment is neces- 
sary for the single varieties, such as 
Princess of Wales and La France, but the 
runners should not be cut off. La France 
should be in its flowering quarters by the 
end of the month if a good autumnal crop 
of bloom is wished for. The plants would, 
of course, flower where grown, but if lifted 
and planted in a pit or frame the protec- 
tion of the lights in the event of very wet 
Weather setting in will keep the blooms 
dry and clean. 


The double white Sweet Rocket.—Some 
plants of this have been very beautiful in 
a mixed border this summer. They are 
shorter, stiffer, and less Strageliog than 
the single white, but the delicious Clove 
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Carnation perfume is equally as strong, 
and plants in full bloom are often mis- 
taken for white Ten-Week Stocks, so 
closely are the flower-trusses packed with 
blossom.—J. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Caterpillar eating Apple leaves.—Will 
you tell me the name of the moth which I 
found feeding on the leaves of an Apple 
tree? Specimen enclosed.—A Reaper, 

[The caterpillar feeding on the Apple is 
that. of the vapourer moth (Orgyia 
antiqua). It often does considerable 
damage to fruit-trees by devouring the 
foliage. Spraying with lead arsenate 
when the number is large, and hand- 
picking when the nests of the caterpillar 
are few, are the best modes of dealing with 
the attack.] 


Caterpillar destroying Parsnips.—I en- 
close a specimen of Parsnip with an insect 
which is very destructive to the crop. I 
would like to know through your paper 
if this insect is very harmful, and how to 
combat it.—A READER. 

[The insect on the Parsnip is not very 
common, It is the larva of a small moth 
known scientifically as Gortyna flavago, 
which sometimes feeds upon Tomatoes. 
When found it should be at once destroyed. 
Spraying, since it feeds in a part of the 
plants that sprays cannot reach, is use- 
less. ] 


Delphinium, bugs  eating.—Can you 
kindly tell me what pest is injuring the 
leaves of the Delphinium I send herewith. 
—A READER. 


[The Delphinium foliage seems to be at- 
tacked by a bug, not by a fungus. Plant 
bugs, such as Lygus pratensis, puncture 
the tissues of leaves and young stems, and 
do considerable damage to many plants in 
this way. They are difficult to deal with, 
since they are active and ‘likely to pass 
easily from plant to plant. The only thing 
likely to be effective is spraying with a 
nicotine-soap wash (3 ozs. nicotine, 4 Ibs. 
soft soap, 40 gallons of water) when the 
bugs are about. This is generally first in 
May or early June onwards, and the bugs 
may be known by their green colour and 
active movements. ] 


Woodlice eating Peaches.— Would you 
kindly tell me how to prevent woodlice 
eating Peaches? The wall is an old one, 
and rather full of crevices, where they 
hide, but each Peach is nibbled, | which 
quite spoils the look of them, and they 
so quickly turn off where the spot. is.— 
ELEANOR Parn, 


[One of the best ways of destroying 
woodlice is to pour boiling water over 
them, as it kills them ina wholesale man- 
ner if you can find out where they congre- 
gate. They are fond of hiding under 
bricks, slates, tiles, pieces of board, ete. 
Lay some of these about and lift them 
every morning. One part of Steiner’s 
vermin paste mixed with three parts of 
Barley-meal, and put in small quantities 
on to pieces of slate, card, ete., has been 
very strongly recommended, also phos- 
phorus paste spread on pieces of bread and 
butter. Bean-stalks stuck in among the 
branches of the Peach-trees make good 
traps. HWxamine these every morning and 
Shake any woodlice found therein into 
water on the surface of which paraflin is 
floating. In the coming autumn, seeing 
the wall is very old and full of crevices, 
we should advise you to loosen the trees . 
from it and have it pointed afresh. You 
will find an article giving instructions as 
to the repointing of walls in our issue of 
January 5th, 1918, p. 2.] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON PUNCTATUM. 
I am charmed with this dwarf kind of 
Wastern America, whose winter climate is 
one of the worst of the Northern world, as 
this must be the hardiest to endure it. 
Lost among the many showy hybrids, I 
never had it, and an American gentleman 
who came to see me sent me some plants, 
which came in a battered condition, and 
took a few years to recover. This spring 
they were covered with flowers of delicate 
colour. I thought it far prettier than the 
hybrids raised from it. It raised the 
question if the numerous hybrids are 
always a gain. They are not when they 
make for the loss of a true wild species. 
In some hardy groups they do harm, as 
the Columbines, the numerous and much- 
lauded crosses in these not being nearly 
so beautiful as the wild kinds. It is well 
to keep the natural wild species of Rhodo- 
dendrons apart from the many often good 





a close frame in July. Useful species 
are :— 

O. ARAGONENSIS, a native of south-west 
Hurope, is a spreading, summer-leafing 
bush 1 foot to 2 feet high. The leaves are 
small and three-parted, the flowers yellow 
and borne in erect inflorescences during 
May and June. It is quite hardy, but re- 
quires a sunny position and is an ideal 
shrub for the rock garden. 

O. ARVENSIS is a native plant of her- 
baceous habit, and is known by the com- 
mon name of Rest Harrow. It is found in 
meadows and on waste grasslands, often 
being met with along the sides of roads. 
lt grows 14 feet to 2 feet high and bears 
pinkish flowers freely from late June to 
September. A closely allied plant is met 
with in O. spinosa, also a British plant. 
Both are good subjects to naturalise on 
banks or in park land. 

O. FRUTICOSA, a native of South Hurope, 
is a soft-wooded bush 1 foot to 2 feet high. 
It forms a neat little plant and produces 





Part}of a group of Rhododendron punctatum. 


hybrids, the Indian and Chinese species 
being the finest shrubs of the Northern 
world. The objections to hybrids do not 
apply to varieties of wild plants, which 
may prove hardy and precious, as in the 
case of André’s Broom and the azure-blue 
Anemone, both varieties of native plants. 
—W., Sussex. 


SOMH PRETTY SPECIBS OF ONONIS. 
THE genus Ononis includes shrubs, sub- 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants, several of 
which possess considerable attractions and 
are well worth a place in the garden, for 
they bloom during summer and have a 
long flowering period. One or two of the 
shrubby kinds are well adapted for the 
rock garden, for they do not overgrow their 
positions very quickly and are easily kept 
within bounds. They enjoy sun and re- 
quire an open position in well-drained soil, 
that of a loamy nature being most suitable. 
All can be increased by seeds, and the 
shrubby species may also be propagated by 
means o* euttings inserted in sandy soil in 








piikish-purple flowers freely from late 
June to the end of August. 

O. Natrix, commonly called Goatroot, 
is of herbaceous o1 sub-shrubby habit, its 
proper place being the herbaceous border. 
Growing 14 feet to 2 feet high, it bears 
freely during summer large yellow flowers, 
which are striped on the outside with 
reddish-brown. 

O. ROTUNDIFOLIA.—This very attractive 
sub-shrub grows 1 foot to 2 feet high, with 
sticky branches and leaves. The flowers, 
large and pink, are borne freely from July 
to September. <A native of South and 
Central Hurope, it has been in cultivation 
since 1570. The proper place for this 
handsome plant is the herbaceous border or 
rock garden rather than the shrubbery. 

D. 


NOTHS AND RHPULIES. 
Hedysarum multijugum.—This native 
of Southern Mongolia I have grown for 
many years, and it has been in flower 
since about the middle of July, and will 
probably last until October. The flowers, 


, 





borne in racemes from the axils of the 
leaves, are of a bright red. If left 
alone, it becomes rather lanky, and does 
not flower so well, and it is better to cut 
it pretty hard back after blooming or in 
very early spring. The flowers then 
come freely on tthe young wood produced 
from the old branches. It is hardy here, 
and blooms well’on a north-east bank, 
which receives no sun except in the 
morning.—S. Arnorr, Dumfries. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. = 


WHARLY OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

I AM very anxious to grow some outdoor 
Chrysanthemums. Can you tell me if they 
will stand the winter? It is very damp 
here in the winter, being a valley, and we 
get a lot of rain. I think of growing 
them in two beds, one on either side of 
the entrance door facing the road; south 
aspect, but getting the full benefit of the 
south-west rainstorms. Can you tell me 
what are good early flowering varieties— 
as early as possible? Also what can you 
suggest my growing with them to have 
some colour in the beds tiil they come 
out? I can grow bulbs in the spring. 
Would it not be better to treat them as 
herbaceous beds? I think I should get 
quite as much colour in them as I do now 
by growing Wallflowers and Antirrhinums, 
as the latter did not show a flower at all 
this year till August, and the beds have 
been very dull. It is the warmest and 
most protected place I have for the Chry- 
santhemums, which I am_ particularly 
anxious to grow. When should I plant 
the cuttings? I suppose they can be 
bought from any good nurseryman? The 
sizes of the beds are 3 feet x 18 feet and 
3 feet x 21 feet.—E. O. 

[It is now too late to think of planting 
outdoor Chrysanthemums to bloom during 
the coming autumn. We give below a list 
of good, reliable outdoor kinds that should 
pass through a normal _ winter. A 
southern aspect such as you propose to 
plant in should suit these Chrysanthe- 
mums. In the two beds you suggest, pro- 
vided the plants are carefully staked and 
the growths securely tied to the stakes, 
the south-west gales should be satisfac- 
torily withstood by well-grown plants. 
We have never grown other plants in the 
same beds, but there is little doubt you 
could grow Pinks or Tufited Pansies as a 
carpeting, and these latter would flower 
quite well, The Chrysanthemums should 
be planted 8 feet asunder, and the inter- 
vening spaces will then become more or 
less filled up before the Chrysanthemums 
eome into bloom. The Chrysanthemums 
should be planted in. late April or early 
May, and after the first year’s flowering 
be cut down when the season’s display 
comes to anend. In subsequent years the 
blossoming should commence rather 
earlier. The old. plants should be broken 
up every third year, otherwise they be- 
come overgrown and unruly. Amy well- 
known Chrysanthemum grower should be 
able to supply plants in normal times. If 
you are really desirous of planting at 
once, you may get a result of a kind, but 
not a satisfactory display. We recom- 
mend the following Japanese varieties :— 


Mdme. Marie Massé (mauve-pink), 
Horace Martin (yellow), Crimson Marie 
Massé (bronzy-red), Goacher’s Crimson 


(crimson), Roi des Blancs (pure white), 
Cranfordia (yellow, large blooms), 
Nina Blick (reddish-bronze), Almirante 
(red, with scarlet shading, very fine), and 
Dolores (reddish terra-cotta). Bach of 
these varieties seldom exceeds 38 feet to 
4 feet in height, and the plants should 
begin to flower in September and continue 
blooming until severe weather sets in.] 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
NERINES. 
Tne different Nerines form’ a_ bright 
feature in the greenhouse during the 


autumn months. There is now a goodly 
number of new varieties, many of which 
have had their merits recognised by the 
Itoyal Horticultural Society within the 
last two decades. As, however, it takes 
a long time to work up a stock from a 
Single plant, but few of these can be ob- 
tained from the ordinary trade sources. 
For general use, one of the best is Nerine 
curvifolia, more generally known as N. 
Fothergilli major. With reasonable treat- 
ment, this can be depended upon to flower 
year after year. It is most satisfactory 
when the bulbs are allowed to remain un- 
disturbed for years; in fact, till they are 
tightly wedged together. Such being the 
case, it is evident that the soil must be of 
a good, lasting nature, that will not decay 
quickly. The main portion of the potting 
compost must consist of loam, lightened 
to the necessary extent by rough silver 
sand. If the loam is of a heavy, adhesive 
nature, it may be lightened by the addi- 
tion of a little peat or leaf-mould, but in 
ordinary soils this is not necessary. The 
drainage, too, must be good. 

Complaints are by no means infrequent 
that Nerines do not flower well, and this 
can generally be traced to their being 
given the wrong treatment. It must be 
borne in mind that, after flowering, the 
plants make their growth, hence they must 
during the winter be assigned a good, 


light position in the greenhouse, and 
enough water given to keep the soil 


fairly moist. So treated, they will con- 
tinue to grow steadily through the win- 
ter, and more rapidly when the days 
lengthen. Then, as spring advances, the 
leaves turn yellow, and ultimately die off. 
The pots containing the bulbs must then 
be given a position fully exposed to the 
sun, and water withheld. Towards the 
latter part of August, as a rule, the tips 
of the flower-spikes, which make their 
appearance before the leaves, may be de- 
tected. As soon as these are seen, the pot 
or pots should be soaked in a pail of 
water, as it will be impossible to moisten 
the soil by ordinary watering. After this 
the spikes and flowers will rapidly de- 
velop. During the growing period an oc- 
casional dose of liquid manure will be 
beneficial. Ker Reeve 


Malmaison Carnations.—The one-yeatr- 
old plants having passed out of flower 
should now be repotted, giving each a 
good shift, according to the strength of 
the plant. <A suitable compost consists of 
good loam, a little mortar rubble, wood 
ashes, silver sand, and a small quantity 
of bone meal. The pots must be clean 
and well drained, and the soil made very 
firm, After repotting, place the plants in 
a well-ventilated house or frame, and 

yater with great care. The earliest- 
layered plants will soon be ready for re- 
potting. The young plants should be 
given plenty of light and air, gradually 
removing the shading provided at the 
time of layering. It is a good plan to 
sever the layers from the parent plant a 
few days before potting.. The compost 
for these young plants should be the 
Same as for the one-year-old plants, only 
omitting the bone meal. Three-inch pots 
will be a suitable size. Pot firmly, keep- 
ing the collar of the plant above the soil. 
When potted, the plants should be placed 
in a cold frame having an ash bottom. 
Water the plants well after potting, and 
spray them lightly overhead until they 
have recovered from the cheek to the 
roots, when overhead moisture should be 
gradually withheld.—l. w. G, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 
FUCHSIAS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 
IN a general way window gardeners are 
not so successful with Fuchsias as with 
Zonal Pelargoniums,. Paris Daisies, and 
some other things. The partial failures 
are usually due to want of strength, which 
often causes the buds to drop. In order to 
obtain well-flowered little specimens the 
plants must have abundance of light and 
air from the time they begin to grow 
freely, otherwise the young shoots will be 
lacking in substance. In glasshouses they 
get the conditions necessary for perfect 
growth. The light is all round them, and 


air can be admitted when necessary. Such 


favourable conditions do not exist in win- 
dows. The werk of the window gardener 
is more difficult, which makes it the more 
creditable when well-flowered plants are 
obtained. That really good specimens can 
be produced in this way I have had ample 
proof. I have seen at our local flower 
show plants grown by cottagers that would 
have done credit to professional gardeners, 
but, in a general way, I have noticed that 
Fuchsias in windows are drawn up and 
lacking in vigour, the confinement telling 
much more heavily on them than on Zonal 
Pelargoniums. If the window gardener 
wishes to induce and maintain healthy 
vigour this partial deprivation of light and 


air must be neutralised by complete ex- 


posure at intervals to open-air conditions. 
Advantage must be taken. of periods of 
mild weather to freely expose the plants, 
not necessarily for any length of time, but 
just enough to put strength into them. 
One hour in the morning with the sun 
shining on them will do a lot of good, and 
there are times when they can remain ex- 
posed during the day, and in full summer 
weather they may live in the open for a 
week or more ata time. Plants treated in 
this way will be sturdy, the wood will be 
solid and capable of producing a fine crop 
of bloom not inferior to what is seen on 
plants grown in glasshouses. -This is the 
true way to prevent bud-dropping, and the 
only way to grow the double-flowered 
varieties, which, treated in the ordinary 
manner, are almost useless as window 
plants. The first thing is to lay a good 
foundation, as, without plenty of roots in 
an active condition, there is no chance of 
good results. 

During the winter, Fuchsias may be 
stored away in any odd corner, and they 
may be slightly cut in to admit of more 
easy storing. Being quite at rest they will 
need but little water, and under certain 
conditions they will require none. I once 
had charge of a number of old plants that 
were wintered in a-~cellar under an 
orangery, and they needed no water 
throughout the winter. Harly in March 
they were pruned, shaken out of the old 
soil and repotted, and made a fine show. 
This easy way of wintering Fuchsias is a 
great point in their favour and should re- 
commend them to window gardeners and 
owners of-cool greenhouses. The differ- 
ence in the care they need and that re- 
quired for other tender plants is very 
great, and the plants will last for some 
years. I used to admire some rather large 
plants that passed the summer on a 
balcony in a neighbouring town. I saw 
them there for some years, and I believe 
that they were wintered in a frost-proof 
building. In pruning, the shoots should 
be cut back to three eyes where the wood 
is strong and to two eyes where it is 
weaker. A generous soil is needed, and 
potting should be firm, but the compost 
should be of such a free nature that it will 
not become hard, for the roots of Fuchsias 
have not the penetrating power possessed 
by those of some other greenhouse plants. 
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Water very carefully in the earlier stages 
of growth, but later on, when the weather 
is warm, they must never be allowed to 
get dry. BYFLEET. 


GARDEN FOOD. 


PRESERVING BEANS. 
{x connection with the query as to the 
above in a recent number I have not found 
either Runner or Kidney Beans much ap- 
preciated, despite the overnight soaking to 
remove the saltness. There is a peculiar 





flavour about them decidedly objectionable 


to some palates. Also it is not quite clear 
why preserving should be practised in the 
case of vegetables which, given a little 
special care and attention, can be had in 
a fresh state for over four months in the 
year. By all means bottle or preserve if 
absolutely necessary, but, as rightly stated 
recently under ‘*‘ Garden Food,’ there is, 
alike with fruit and vegetables, nothing 
like having them in a fresh state. Of 
course, given plenty of heat one can have 
Kidney Beans all the year round, but this 
does not apply to smali gardens, and here 
one has to resort to special measures to 
prolong the season. <A cold frame is a 
great help, but when even this bit of glass 
is not available a warm, sheltered border 
should be chosen for the early and late 
crops, a few forked sticks to hold some 
longer rods placed along the rows, and a 
bit of covering thrown over in case of 
frost. Given such protection in spring and 
autumn one is fairly sure of a supply of | 
Leans from the middle of June until the 
middle of October, provided, of course, the 
grower takes care to time his successional 
sowings. It is difficult to find a better all- 
round Bean than a good strain of Ne Plus 
Ultra, and, for drying for. winter, Dwarf 
Gieen Haricot, the latter, to my thinking, 
being a much more wholesome vegetable 
than salted Beans. Protection in some 
form is often found advisable for Runner 
3eans when sown fairly early, and this 
may take the form of early staking and 
the insertion _of short twigs between the 
tall stakes, this slight protection being the 
more eflicacious when the Runners are 
sown, as they should be, in shallow 
trenches. Hae 
Hardwick. 


) NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Carrots as a substitute for eggs.—Any-. 
thing that can be used as a substitute in 
these days of high prices and give good re- 
sults at the same time ig a welcome addi- 
tion in helping to keep down the high cost 
of living. Boiled Carrots, according to 
“Popular Science Monthly,’’ when pro- 
perly treated, form an excellent substitute 
for eggs in puddings. The Carrots are 
boiled until they are tender and nearly 
ready to fall apart, then carefully drained 
and mashed and pressed through a coarse 
cloth or strainer. This pulp is then intro- 
duced among the other ingredients of the 
pudding and the eggs omitted. Puddings 
made in this manner are equally as light 
and as palatable as where eggs are used. 
The Carrots also impart a rich yellow 
colour to the pudding. } 

Planting Nut-trees.—The Detroit Pree 
Press, in a recent editorial, asks: ‘‘ Why 
do we not see to it that our State high- 
ways, the great arteries of interior travel 
which absorb so much of our farm land, 
are planted with Nut-trees, which would 
not only beautify them, but also increase - 
the wealth of the community? Just a 
little endeavour on the part of the farmer 
would not only preserve young Nut-bear- 
ing trees on his farm, but plant them on 
his premises. We must learn to supply 
our own food needs, in every particular, 
from our resources.” 








. failing disappears. 
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FRUIT. 


PHACH ALEXANDER. 


Tuts is one of the earliest and hardiest 


Peaches we have." Irtroduced front 
America by the late Mr Thomas Rivers, 
it is a vigorous grower, crops freely, and 
it is but seldom that it fails to bear. The 
fruits, which grow to a fair size, as may 
be seen by the illustration we give to-day, 
are brightly coloured, the flavour being 
very good for such an early variety. It 
deserves extended cultivation where early 
Peaches are required. Unfortunately, it 
is one of the Peaches that, when forced, 
drops its flower-buds, hence it is not now 
often grown in that way. In the open air 
or in an unheated orchard house, this 
Wit AS (, 
On account of its earliness, the 
Peach now figured was, after its introduc- 





handsome, although but medium-sized 
fruit. The same drawback, but to a less 
extent, is a characteristic of another 
variety, named Hale’s Early. Both are of 
American origin, the former having been 
introduced by the late \Mr. T. Rivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth. As regards outdoor 
cultivation, Alexander is quite a success, 
and it does not then shed its flower-buds. 
Grown against a wall facing south, the 
fruits ripen very early, are brilliantly 
coloured,, and of excellent flavour.— 
A. W. 

— This variety is well worth space 
in every garden, as it rarely fails to give 
a good crop, and, what is important, the 
fruit is of excellent quality early in the 
season. This year I gathered the first 
fruits on July 22nd—not the earliest date 
I have had this variety ripe. For size 
and good quality, I think few of the early 
American varieties are better than the 


to give a good crop early in September. 


Bellegarde is a prolific bearer, | fruits 
large, handsome, and very deeply 
coloured on the exposed side. It comes 


in in late September.—F. W. G. 





NOTES AND RHPLIBZB. 


Manuring fruit-trees.—Fruit-trees which 
have been planted for several years, and 
especially Apples and Pears on dwarfing 
stocks, require some support to bring the 
fruit to perfection. Especially is this 
necessary with trees planted on light or 
gravelly soils. When adequate support is 
not accorded, the fruit becomes dry in tex- 
ture, as well as scabby in appearance. The 
best season for aifording support or bring- 
ing food within reach so as to be easily 
assimilated when the trees need support is 
undoubtedly at the present time, or from 
now onwards during the next two months, 





tion, freely planted wherever ripe Peaches 
are in request as early as it is possible 
to have them. In almost every case dis: 
appointment followed, not because the 
fruits were in any way at fault, but from 
the fact that the tree, when forced, per- 
sistently shed its flower-buds, and ofttimes 
to such an extent that it was impossible 
to obtain anything approaching a crop of 
fruit. It has, therefore, been discarded 
by many as a forcing variety, and it has 
since been found to succeed best when 
cultivated under glass in a cool Peach 
house or orchard house, when its bud- 


_ dropping propensity becomes neutralised, 





or does not occasion trouble, as it will’ 


then both flower and set freely. It is a 


great misfortune that its culture for 


tue 


early work is barred by, the before-men- 
tioned fault, as it is a brightly coloured, 


Peach Alexander. 


above, and if the trees are well looked 
afiter the fruits are of a good size and 
beautifully coloured. The flavour is ex- 
cellent, being equal to that of any July 
variety, its only fault being that it is a 
clingstone ; but this is a small drawback 
when one considers the advantages of its 
earliness. Waterloo is another excellent 
early variety, but with me is a week or 
ten days later than Alexander. Hale’s 
Harly is an excellent variety to succeed 
these, the last-named being a valuable 
variety for early August supplies and a 
good cropper. Harly Grosse Mignonne 
forms a succession to Hale’s Harly, and 
is excellent in every way. Stirling 
Castle possesses every good quality, and 
is particularly hardy. Dymond is the 
best of all here, being large, handsome, 
and deliciously flavoured, and never fails 


but only when the ground is in condition 
for working. ° 

Apple Mr. Gladstone.—This is one of the 
best-flavoured of early Apples, ripening 
here at the end of July or early in August. 
The flesh is soft and melting, and the 
flavour sweet. It should, however, be 
eaten soon after gathering, as it very 
quickly becomes’ greasy-skinned and 
flaccid. The tree is one of the healthiest, 
being one of the few that suffer from no- 
particular pest or disease, and the Apples 
hang on well even in a year when dropping 
is serious. With me it has generally been 
a consistent though not heavy cropper, but 
last year it was loaded, the yield averaging 
nearly five half-bushels to a tree. Last 
year 110 half-bushels were sold; this sea- 
son the entire crop went to market in nine 
half-bushels! This shows the difference 


‘ 
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between the seasons, though it is no doubt 
partly due to over-cropping last year.— 
H. M. B., Sussex. 

Apple Kerry Pippin.—The rage for size 
and colour seems to be so much on the in- 
crease that smaller and less attractive 
Apples like Kerry Pippin are in danger of 
being almost neglected. For private use 
there is no comparison between, ‘say, 
Worcester Pearmain and Kerry Pippin; 
the former is unquestionably the more 
valuable variety for sale, but the latter is 
infinitely superior in flavour, and is of just 
the size most people like for dessert. As 
a bush tree this variety is very prolific, 
rarely failing to bear a crop, and on a light, 
warm soil the fruit attains a lovely colour 
on the sunny side. Very few varieties of 
Apples will equal this for flavour in its 
season (September), and any intending 
planters will do well to add this delicious 
little Apple to their collection.—A. G, 


VEGETABLES. 


CULTURE OF GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 
I sHOULD be greatly obliged if you would 
kindly tell me ‘‘How to cultivate the 
Globe Artichoke and the method of cook- 
ing the same.’’ Have seen some refer- 
ence to the cultural methods in GaARDEN- 
ING, but think that it was some consider- 
able time ago.—D. W. M. 

[It is difficult to account for this vege- 
table not being more popular, for it is, 
when properly cooked, very wholesome. 
By the majority of people, however, in 
this country it is looked upon as worth- 
less. Can this be because they do not 
understand its cultivation, or on account 
of not knowing how to cook it? There is 
one drawback to its becoming more 
pepular, which might be easily overcome 
by a little forethought, and that is, the 
liability to be injured in severe winters, 
particularly where the ground isheayy. If 
a little litter be put round the roots on 
the approach of winter, this will usually 
enable them to withstand the frost. We 
toc often see the old stools growing in 
the Same place year after year, until they 
become exhausted, instead of ‘a fresh 
plantation being made each spring. It is, 
however, not advisable to take up the 
whole of the plot every year, as plants 
that are allowed to stand undisturbed for 
two years usually send up their flower- 
stems earlier than the newly planted 
ones ; therefore, if only half the plot is 
taken up, the season of their usefulness 
may be prolonged. Much, too, may be 
done in the selection of suckers, as those 
that produce the largest and most fleshy 
heads spring from low down on the old 
stcols where the roots are soft, not from 
the base of the old flower-stems. These 
latter, though stronger at the time of 
planting, seldom grow so vigorously as 
those produced lower down on the roots.’ 
After a fairly mild winter, these suckers 
will be ready to be taken off the old 
stools towards the latter part of March, 
but after a severe one it will be the middle 
of April before they are forward enough 
to be separated from the parent plants. 

PLANTING.—The ground intended for 
Artichokes should be liberally manured 
and deeply dug before planting. Some 
prefer setting the suckers singly in rows 
4 feet apart, allowing 2 feet between the 
plants in the row, but if they are planted 
4 feet apart each way and three suckers 
put out at each station, better results are 
oLtained the first year. The suckers are 
planted diagonally about a foot apart, so 
as to form a clump. Should the weather 
be dry, it will be necessary to water fre- 
quently, but only sufficient should be 
given to keep the soil moist round the 
plants. As they are only allowed to 
stand two years, there will be no over- 


crowding, particularly if all but three of 
the best suckers are removed the follow- 
ing spring. To grow fine ‘heads fit for 


‘exhibition, all except the centre one on 


each stem should be removed before they 
get too large, or they would rob the 
others. As the Artichoke is a gross 
feeder, liberal applications of manure- 
water must be given at the time the 
plants are throwing up their flower-stems, 
and these must be continued, should the 
weather be dry, until the heads are cut. 
As a spring dressing, kainit, salt, sea- 
weed, and such like manures are bene- 
ficial. When raised from seed,’ many of 
the plants are worthless, as the heads are 
not at all fleshy; some of them have Jong 
spines, being little better than Cardoons. 
Ir is, therefore, necessary to procure 
suckers from a reliable source. These, if 
planted in April and well looked after, 
will give a supply of nice heads towards 
the end of the summer. The season may 
be prolonged by taking off suckers in the 
autumn, and after potting standing them 
in a cold frame where protection can be 
afforded in severe weather. These plants, 
if set out early in April, will usually 
throw up their flower-stems a fortnight 
in advance of those that have remained 
out through the winter. You\will find in 
ou. issue of August 12th, 1916, page 400, 
several French recipes for cooking Arti- 
chokes. A copy of this issue can be had 
from the publisher, post free, for 23d.] 


WINTER USH OF GLASSHOUSES. 


You will give very valuable help to your 
numerous readers if you will tell us, if 
necessary in a series of articles, how best 
we can use our greenhouses from now on- 
wards, assuming, as I fear we must, that 
under the fuel restrictions we shall no 
longer be able to heat them. May I in- 
dicate a few problems. What about 
established Vines in a greenhouse wnat 
will have to be stone-cold throughout the 
winter? Must we just leave them alone, 
and hope they will survive the war? What 
can be done with a stock of such things as 
Amaryllis, Liles, Cyclamens, Palms, 
etc.? What chance of growing Tomatoes 
without artificial heat in this part of the 
world—EKast Cheshire? In the absence of 
Pelargoniums and Calceolarias for next 
summer, What can one raise now and keep 
in a cold house during the winter to take 
their place? What about Onions, here 
usually raised in heat about February and 
planted out in May? All we readers of 
your valuable paper shall be, I imagine, 
much in the same boat, and would, I am 
sure, much appreciate any practical suz- 
gestions.—Cuas, W. Ratton. 

[We cannot do better than answer the 
queries put by you seriatim. In the first 
place, you need not worry about the 
Vines, as they will take no harm if the 
heuse is stone cold throughout the winter ; 
in fact, if they have hitherto been forced 
the decided rest which they will experi- 
ence under such conditions will do them 
a good deal of good, and better results 
will follow when forcing is again re- 
sumed. Next season allow the Vines to 
start naturally, and make a judicious use 
of sun-heat during the summer to forward 
and mature the crop. The same advice 
holds good with regard to Peach, Nec- 
tarine, and Fig trees under glass. Melons 
and Cucumbers, although these are not 
named, can be grown with the aid of hot- 
beds in pits and frames. , Tomatoes 
should do well in an unheated house 
during the summer, and, in the absence 
of a suitable place in which to raise the 
plants, the alternative is to buy them, 
which can be done at a comparatively 
cheap, rate. 

With regard to Amaryllises and 
Liliums, these can be stored at the close 
of the season in any frost-proof place, 


such as a root store, coachhouse, stable, — 
or cellar, if the last is cool and not too r. 


damp. Cyclamens you may preserve by 


keeping them in the greenhouse, covering — 


them with newspaper and a good layer of 
litter when. frost threatens. It will be 
useless to expect them to bloom as usual 
in the winter and spring, so that, 
deemed worth keeping, but little water 
should be afforded during the period men- 
tioned. If the Palms were placed in a 
similar place to that recommended for the 
housing of Amaryllis, &c.—cellar ex- 
cepted—and watered only when neces- 


sary, they would, we think, survive the _ 
to Calceolarias, 


ordeal unharmed. As 
these should, if covered down on the ap- 
proach of frost, survive the winter. We 
know of numerous instances where these 
aie. Wintered in cold frames and covered 
with mats and litter or Bracken in frosty 
weather. For Pelargoniums a certain 
amount of warmth must, of course, be 
afforded. “For bedding we would sug- 
gest that you purchase seed of the 
best varieties of Antirrhinums, sow 
it now, and prick the plants when 
large enough into boxes. These 
would winter in a cold house, and 
could be put into the beds early next 
spring.. To take the place of other tender 
bedding plants we recommend the grow- 
ing of Pentstemons in variety, cuttings of 
which should be inserted shortly. These 


| would also winter in a cold house, and 


the same with regard to Phloxes of the 
tall-growing varieties. We also advise 
the sowing of hardy annuals in variety in 


spring. » With a judicious selection of — 
xodetias, Clarkias, Collinsias, &¢:, a 


glorious and cheap display of flowers may 
be had during the summer. One plant we 
have so far omitted, and which succeeds 
well in your district in the open air, is 
the tuberous Begonia. The tubers can 
be wintered in a root store or any frost- 
proof, fairly dry place. If you care for 
them, they will also serve to help you out 
of your difficulty. 

In respect to Onions, the alternative is 
to sow seed now outdoors of such varie- 
ties as Autumn Triumph, Ailsa Craig, 
Cranston’s Excelsior, and Giant Rocca, 
and transplant as early as circumstances 
permit next spring. Unless bulbs are 
required for exhibition, we prefer this 
method to that of raising plants in 
warmth in February, as a great deal of 
labour, &¢., is thereby saved. 
houses, if clear of fruit trees and 
Vines, may be utilised at the conclusion 
of winter for raising early crops of Peas, 
Potatoes, Cabbages, Lettuces, Radishes, 


Shorthorn Carrots, and, later on, French 


Beans. 

One thing you must not forget, and .that 
is to draw off all the water from the 
pipes and boilers, as, should severe 
weather set in, the water will freeze, and 
possibly cause a lot of damage.] — 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mushrooms in the open.—I think your ; j 
public would be interested if you would — 


tell them what can be done to encourage 
Mushroom production in the open. 


Mushroom spawn will produce the pre- ; 
cious fungus in cellars and pits, surely 


there must be some device for sowing the 
spawn in meadow land. 
counts.—P. WILLIAMS. : 


[The month of May is the best time to — 
plant the spawn. The usual way of spawn- — 
ing meadow-land is to lift the turf in pieces — 
the width of a spade and about 3 inches — 
thick from a yard to 2 yards apart each ~ 


way, all over the surface of the field: or to 


any desired area. The soil beneath should | 


then be removed to a depth of 4 inches or ~ 


5 inches. This cavity should then be filled 


with horse-droppings which have been — 
previously. prepared as for the making of — 


if 


Cold — 
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Mushroom beds. In the centre of the 
manure place a piece of spawn about 
2 inches square; make all firm and then 


return the turf. Sufficient manure must 


_ be placed in each cavity so that the turf 


will not sink ultimately below the level. 


3 Some people do not take all this trouble, 
but merely open a hole large enough to 
hold a little manure besides the spawn and 
close it in again. The method we have 
described is, however, the more certain of 
the two.] 


Brussels Sprouts failing.—Will you 
kindly give me the reason for Brussels 
Sprout plants turning a kind of reddish- 
purple? I do not mean one or two out- 
side leaves only, but most of the plant, 
and these plants never do well. Is the 
fault in the seed, or does it come from 
the cnteiceas being too long in the seed 

edP—aA, Z. 

[The most probable reason is that the 
sceds have been sown too thickly, the seed- 
lings becoming drawn and leggy. Had you 
sown thinly and transplanted the seedlings 
for a time previous to finally planting out, 
such trouble would not have arisen. 
Another probable cause is that the soil in 
the bed was very dry when the seed was 
sown and since. ] 

White fly on Tomatoes.—Being an old 
subscriber to your esteemed journal, I 
would be much obliged if you would en- 
lighten me regarding the cure and pre- 
vention of a blight on Tomatoes raised 
and grown in a greenhouse (heated). The 
blight is caused: by a tiny white fly, which 
spreads in myriads on the underneath 
part of the leaf, causing the whole plant 
to wither and the fruit to become inferior. 
Could you recommend me any book which 
deals solely with Tomato raising ?—Mu1ss 
C. St.CLatrE Murpuy. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by 
the white fly: (Aleurodes vaporariorum), 
which is very troublesome to destroy, It 
may be killed by Tobacco smoke or vapor- 
ising with nicotine, and as the insects are 
on the backs of the leaves it is very difti- 
cult to destroy them in any. other way. 
The plants may, however, be syringed with 
parafin emulsion, Gishurst compound, 
Tobacco-water, or any mild insecticide. A 
good book on the Tomato is that by W. 
Iggulden, which may be had through any 
bookseller. We do not reply to queries by 
post, as the information we give is for the 
benefit of our readers, some of whom may 
possibly be in like trouble with the 
querist.] 

Celery leaf blight.—-A very fine lot of 
early Celery has been badly attacked by 
Celery leaf blight. I have sprayed twice 
with Burgundy mixture, and removed 
diseased leaves. Could you kindly tell 
me when it would be safe to eat the 
Celery after spraying? It was almost 
ready for final earthing up.—HeERrRING, 

[As it will yet be some time before the 
Celery is ready for consumption, we 
should think it would be quite safe to use 
it, as the chances ate that there may be 
rains in the interval, which would wash 
the remains of the mixture into the soil. 
Again, as you have already partly 
earthed up the Celery, the soil, if packed 
tightly round the stems, as it should be, 
would receive such portions of the spray 
that did not fall on the foliage. The 
only danger to be apprehended is in case 
any of the mixture should get washed 
into the hearts of the plants. You would, 
of course, have the Celery well washed 
before using it; but, to put the matter 
beyond all doubt, we advise you ito com- 
municate with the Food Production De- 
partment, Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries; 72, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W., and ask for a definite 
opinion on the point. You will then know 
_ for certain whether it will be safe or not 

to use it for food.] 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Raspberries.—T'oo often the old canes 
after the fruit has been gathered are left 
until late in the season before being cut 
out. This is a mistake, as they are not 
only of no further use, but they rob the 
young canes which will yield next season’s 
supply of fruit of light, and prevent them 
becoming properly matured while they are 
yet clothed with foliage. The old canes 
should therefore be cut clean out without 
further delay and burnt. Then thin out 
as far as is necessary those of the current 
season’s growth, first dispensing with the 
weakest, finally making a selection from 
among the remainder of the best, and 
sufficient in number to rather more than 
furnish the trellis with canes for next 
year. Tie these with raffia to the wires 
act regular distances apart. Cut back 
lateral growths, but leave the main canes 
intact, as shortening must not be done 
until spring. Hoe up weeds, rake up all 
rubbish, and burn. If the canes produced 
this season show that the stools are be- 


coming exhausted or are in need of assist-- 


ance, give the plantation a dressing of 
artificial manure, so that the roots may 
benefit by it while they are yet active. 
This attention will carry old stools on 
another season. In the meantime, steps 
should be taken to form a new bed. The 
first consideration will be the selection of 
site and the preparation of the ground, 
which should be dug at least two spits 
deep and freely mianured, doing the work 
in good time, so that planting may -be 
carried out in November. A trellis for 
training the canes to should, if possible, 
be erected before planting, to avoid dis- 
turbing the newly set-out stools and the 
possibility of treading the soil into a com- 
pact mass. Arrange for the rows to stand 
not less than 5 feet apart, though a dis- 
tance of 6 feet is better, the trellis 6 feet 
in height, and furnished with three hori- 
zontal wires, the lowest 1 foot, and that 
at the top 5 feet to 53 feet from the 
ground. 

Fruit-room.—Although but few will be 
in a position to well fill this structure this 
season, the cleaning and whitewashing of 
the same should not be neglected. If hot 
water is used, and windows and doors set 
wide open afterwards, the shelves will 
quickly dry, and'be ready for the storing 
of early Apples, Pears, Plums, or any 
other kind of fruit which may have to be 
kept for a few days. 

Dessert Cherries.—Trees from which 
the fruit has been gathered should, after 
the removal of the nets, receive any at- 
tention they may require in the way of 
stopping spur growths and tying or nail- 
ing in young shoots left for extending 
main branches or filling vacancies between 
them. This done, any cleansing the 
latter may require can then be accom- 
plished the more effectually, using an in- 
secticide at full strength for doing so if 
aphis is present. 

Summer pruning.—This should be 
pushed on and finished as early as circum- 
stances permit. After the recent heavy 
rainfall, a good deal of secondary growth 
will no doubt result in cases where early 
stopping has been carried out. The 
shortening back of this will be best left 
till the end of the present or the begin- 
ning of next month, 

Spinach.—A good breadth of the Prickly 
or Winter variety to stand the winter 
should be sown at the present time on a 
piece of well-drained ground in good work- 
ing condition. The plants will then not 
ba so liable to be affected by alternations 
of wet and frosty weather. A good sur- 
face dressing for the site is wood ashes or 
the remains of burnt garden refuse after 
it has been sifted. Sow in drills standing 
from 15 inches to 18 inches apart, and 
thin the plants when large enough to 
4 inches apart, to allow of each becoming 
fully developed. Where Spinach is in 
much request, it is not good policy to 
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rely entirely on the foregoing for the sup- 
ply, and if previous advices as to the sow- 
ing of seed of Spinach Beet has not been 
acted upon, no time should be lost in 
doing so. ‘This is very hardy, and, given 
good cultivation, provides an abundance of 
leaves for use when it is often difficult to 
obtain any from true Spinach. The seed 
should be sown on well-manured ground, 
for the stronger the plants the larger and 
more abundant is the yield of leaves. 

Autumn Onions should now be sown. 
The ground should be trodden firm and 
raked down level before drawing the 
drills. The drills, again, should, after 
sowing, be filled in and made firm. Many 
sow Onions between newly planted Straw- 
berries, particularly where space is 
limited. This plan answers very well, as 
the Onions are drawn for transplanting 
in an ordinary way by the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Where transplanting is not prac- 
tised, this method of raising the plants is 
impracticable. 

Caulifiowers.—lor off into 
frames to stand the winter, plants of 
Walcheren, Early London, and Early 
Giant should be raised at the present time 
outside. Select a piece of good ground, 
dress it with wood ashes or those from 
burnt garden refuse, and sow the seed 
in drills standing 1 foot apart. An alter- 
native method is, when the plants are 
large enough, to pot them into large 60- 
sized “pots and stand them in a vinery or 
Peach-house at rest for the winter. The 
advantage of this method over pricking 
off into frames is that there is no root 
disturbance when planting out takes 
place, and the heads are, in consequence, 
ready for cutting somewhat earlier. Some 
prick the plants into handlights when 
large enough, and thin them out in spring, 
but of the two frame culture gives the 
better results. 

Root-store.—Before the bulk of the 
Potatoes, Onions, etc., has to be stored, 
this structure should have a good clean- 
ing, followed by limewashing the walls and 
partitions of the bins, also where these are 
of brickwork. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Strawberries.—The showery weather is 
favourable to the growth of plants re- 
cently put out. Continue to remove all 
runners as fast as they appear, and keep 
the soil frequently stirred between the 
plants. It is a good plan to put out a few 
rows of young plants for supplying run- 
ners next season. Manure and double 
dig the ground, and set out the plants 
6 inches or 8 inches asunder in rows 12 
inches apart. All flower-spikes should be 


rigorously removed throughout the 
season, - : 
Peaches and Nectarines.—As soon as 


the trees of early varieties have been 
cleared of their fruits the borders. should 
be well watered, and the foliage syringed 
vigorously, to destroy any insect pests 
that may be present on the leaves. All 
gross-growing shoots and any others that 
are not required should be removed. The 
fruits of later varieties have now finished 
their stoning, and are swelling freely. 
Kndeavour to promote healthy foliage by 
frequent syringings of clear ‘water. Main- 
tain a sufficiency of moisture at the roots, 
and afford manure-water at every other 
watering. Remove any leaves that shade 
the fruits ,so as to expose them to the full 
rays of the sun. e 
Watering.—The frequent showers of 
late are apt to deceive beginners, but if 
an examination is made of the soil an inch 
or two below the surface, it will be found 
that the rain has not penetrated much, 
and has been of very little help to trees 
growing on porous ground and against 
walls. While it may not be good practice 
to apply water to the roots of trees now 
carrying ripe fruits, it is decidedly bad 
practice to allow such trees to suffer from 
drought. \ 
Hippeastrums (Amaryllis).—The earliest 
batch of these has completed their growth. 
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Water will now be gradually withheld, and 
the plants exposed to the full sun, in 
order to ripen the bulbs. At this period 
a lower temperature is advisable, and 
fresh air is admitted freely whenever the 
conditions permit. 

Early-blooming Chrysanthemums §$are 
now showing flower-buds, and a certain 
amount of disbudding should be practised 
if flowers of moderately good size are re- 
quired. The disbudding should not be so 
severe as to spoil, or even alter, the cha- 
racter of the plant. If the weather be- 
comes dry, Chrysanthemums will need 
liberal waterings, and at every alternate 
watering liquid manure may be given with 
advantage, occasionally substituting soot- 
water, and chemical manures for the 
liquid manures. 

Violets have made excellent growth 
during the last few weeks, and are re- 
markably free from red spider. The sur- 
face soil is loosened at frequent intervals 
with the Dutch hoe, and a slight dressing 
of Clay’s Fertiliser mixed with soot has 
been given to stimulate growth. Any 
runners that form are removed before 
they get so large as to weaken the plants. 

Tufted Pansies.—Good, stout cuttings 
of the best varieties are now obtainable. 
These will be inserted in a cold frame in 
ordinary garden soil, to which has been 
added a good sprinkling of silver sand. 
Beyond protection from heavy raing and 
excessively bad weather in the winter, 
these, where well rooted, will require but 
little attention. 

Montbretias are now developing their 
flower-spikes, and some of these will need 
support, which should be given in the 
neatest manner possible. Some of the 
newer hybrids are very beautiful, pro- 
ducing flowers on large, arching sprays, 
while many of the individual blooms are 
more than 8 inches in diameter. 

Lilium candidum (the Madonna Lily) 
will grow and flower well if left undis- 
turbed for a number of years, but the 
bulbs should be dug up and replanted as 
soon as they show signs of deteriorating. 
So long as the plants continue to thrive 
it is not advisable to disturb them, for I 
have known cases where they have failed 
entirely after being transplanted, although 
they were in a perfect condition previous 
to shifting them. Where circumstances 
make it necessary to disturb the bulbs, the 
present is a suitable time to carry out the 
work, provided the old flower-stems have 
died down. If the bulbs are to be re- 
planted in the same position, the work 
should be carried out as expeditiously as 
possible. Grade the bulbs, planting the 
largest ones in clumps by themselves at a 
distance of about 6 inches apart. There 
seems to be a difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the depth the bulbs should be 
planted, but I prefer to only just cover 
the bulbs with soil. If the soil is of a 
stiff, retentive nature, add a small quan- 
tity of old mortar rubble. Plant the 
bulbs where they may remain undisturbed 
for a number of years. 3 

French Beans.—In order to maintain a 
supply all through the winter, seeds 
should be sown now in heated pits at a 
distance of from 18 inches to 2 feet from 
the glass. No forcing whatever must be 
practised, but the seeds must be allowed 
to germinate naturally, as the hardier and 
more gradual the growth, the better will 
be the results. There are many suitable 
varieties for winter cropping, but I prefer 
Ne Plus Ultra and Canadian Wonder. 
Both possess a robust constitution, as well 
as free-cropping qualities. -They should 
be sown in cold frames, the lights of which 
should be entirely removed during the 
present month. 

Winter Onions.—Preparations should 
now be made for sowing Onions to stand 
over the winter, and afford bulbs in April 
and May. This is an important crop, as 
it will furnish a supply at a time when 
Onions are scarce. The ground in which 
the seeds are sown should not contain 
much manure, as the plants will with- 
stand the winter better if not grown in 
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rich land. Prepare the soil in the same 
manner as for Spring Onions, but the 
drills may be a little deeper. As the 


largest and mildest-flavoured Onions are | 


produced from seeds sown in the autumn 
and transplanted to rich soil in the spring, 
ground for the crop should be prepared by 
trenching in the winter. The work should 
be accomplished as early as possible, so 
that the soil may be exposed to the 
winter weather for a long time. When 
the season arrives for transplanting the 
seedlings, the surface of the bed should 
be broken up carefully and the plants set 
out in rows made at 18 inches apart, 
allowing 9 inches between the plants in 
the rows. Ailsa Craig, Long Keeper, and 
Giant Lemon Rocca are good varieties for 
the purpose. A small sowing of the White 
Lisbon may be made now to furnish spring 
Onions. 

Winter Greens.—If by any chance the 
planting of these has not been completed, 
it should be done without further delay, 
and any failure in the principal batches 
should be made good. In places where 
the plants have been placed in soil which 
has since become caked, such as between 
rows of Peas, the surface of the ground 
should be broken up with a fork, as much 
to make it tidy as to stimulate growth. 

Winter Lettuce.—Seeds must now be 
sown for raising winter Lettuces, select- 
ing the varieties Hardy White Cos, Maxi- 
mum, and All the Year Round. Sow the 
seeds on a south border, so that the plants 
may ready early in November. If a 
little protection from frost is afforded 
them, they will remain available for use 
a long time. Provided the cultivator has 
a few unheated frames at his disposal, the 
seedlings may be transplanted directly 
into them as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, allowing the lights to remain 
off until frosts or heavy rains occur. HEx- 
cessive dampness is frequently the cause 
of failure among winter Lettuce. Allow 
the plants plenty of room, and keep the 
soil well stirred with a hoe .Frequent 
sowings of Lettuce are made here through- 
out August. Be xWiGs 





SCOTLAND. 


Stove.—Shading ought now to be very 
shght, and, in order to keep down the 
temperature, the house should be freely 
ventilated. This hardens the growths, 
and also helps to ripen them. Watering 
at this time of the year is important, and 
ought to be in skilful hands, although 
there is less danger in overwatering now 
than there will be a month hence. ~Less 
syringing will be needed; indeed, the 
necessary atmospheric moisture may be 
obtained by damping the house thoroughly 
in the morning and again in the early 
hours of the afternoon. Specimen plants 
may occasionally have a weak stimu- 
lant, such as clear soot water, or a 
solution of any suitable fertiliser. Let 
there be no crowding. Such Orchids as 
may be grown in the stove, and which 
have now completed their growth, may 
find a temporary place in a cooler house or 
in pits. A little shade may be necessary 
in the case of these things. Calanthes 
and Dendrobiums may safely be treated 
in\ the way indicated. Unless on cold, 
sunless, or wet days, there is no imme- 
diate need for firing. 

Scalding in Grapes.—Some recent notes 
on scalding lead me to say that this 
sometimes happens when Vines are too 
closely stopped, especially in the case, of 
sorts like Lady Downe’s or Madresfield 
Court. The correct remedy is to retain 
as much foliage as possible without over- 
crowding, and to ventilate freely. Above 
all, ventilate early in the morning, in 
order to prevent condensation of the mois- 
ture upon the berries. If any Vines have 
for any reason been rather closely stopped, 
a slight shade on the roof may be neces- 
sary. I have known a fruit net spread 
over the roof serve the purpose quite well, 
and it is preferable to any of the shading 
mixtures which in a short time would re- 
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agreed that scalding is more common in 
modern yineries—which are built with 
less wood and more glass—than in older 
structures. 


such as has been experienced lately, it is 
well to be ready to apply fire-heat when 
necessary. 

Early Peaches.—When the crop has 
been picked, the syringe ought to be got 
to work, twice daily, without delay. Red 
spider is almost certain to have made an 
appearance during the final stages of the 
ripening, when moisture is almost en- 
tirely withheld, and even if other things 
press at the present time, it is unwise to 
permit this pest to make headway. Re- 
membering thas dryness at the roots is a 
sure source of bud-dropping in spring, let 
the borders have a thorough soaking, and 
if the surface has become hard, it may 


be needful to prick it up lightly with a. 


digging fork. 


Nets.—Nothing is gained by leaving 


nets on fruit quarters after the crop has 
been gathered. When removed, the 

ought to be thoroughly dried, by unread 
ing them out in the sun. When this has 
been done, let them be carefully plaited 


up, tied in a bundle, and correctly 
labelled. This saves confusion when they — 
are again wanted. Each net, too, — 


should bear a record of its present con-— 


dition—‘‘ good,’’ ‘‘requires mending,’’ 
or ‘‘may be cut up.’”’ Those which need 
repairs can be attended to during winter, 
when bad weather puts an end for a time 
to outdoor work. Some lads, when shown 
the net-stitch, soon become very skilful in 
the way of repairing torn nets. 
Fruit-picking, under present conditions, 
takes up rather more than its share of 
the available time. Black Currants have 


been slightly thinner than was at one time ~ 


anticipated ; nevertheless, the yield has 
been very fair. Raspberries are bein 
picked at close intervals, and, as is usua. 


‘ain these gardens, the crop bulks largely, ; 


and individual berries are of a good size. 


As picking goes on, canes which appear. 


to throw the finest fruits are marked for 
propagation, and by following this course 


over a series of years a selection of Super- 


lative has been obtained, the berries of 
which are comparable in size with those 
of the Logan Berry. The thinning of 
Plums is being yet carried out as oppor- 
tunity offers. The fruits have now at- 


tained to a useable size, and an experi- — 


ment is being made in the way of bottlin 


these, with (I am told) apparently good — 


results. The thinnings are also of use for 
stewing, although the sugar 
limits the wse of these immature Plums to 
a great extent. 

Summer pruning.—Fruit-picking, and, 


at times, unsuitable weather have initer- | 


fered with the summer pruning of wall 
trees. 
the season progresses, and an effort will 
be made in the course of the ensuing week 
to overtake the work, y 
Seed-sowing.—During a spell of dry 
weather it sometimes becomes: necessary 
to sow certain kinds of seeds. In such a 
case, it is courting disaster to sow in hot, 
dry soil, so let the quarter be thoroughly 
watered in the evening, and sow the seeds 
the following morning. Shading will be 
necessary, and this can easily be impro- 
vised by sticking a few spriggy shoots of 


Laurels or Spruces athwart the quarter — 


till the seeds germinate or till the rain 
comes. 

Spring-flowering bulbs.—If it is intended 
to lift or to alter clumps or beds of bulbs, 
such as Narcissi, Snowdrops, 


etc., now is the time to do so. Only the 


bulbs of flowering size ought to be put — 
into their permanent places; smaller bulbs _ 
can be planted out in a nursery bed until — 


they attain to the flowering size. 

Sweet Peas.—These have been very fine 
for close 
tinue the 
pick the blooms very closely at regular 
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quire to be washed off. I think it will be — 


Where the borders are known — 
to be well drained there is little danger of | 
overwatering, and in fluctuating weather, — 


scarcity 


There is not much time lost, but 
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Crocuses, 


meen three months, and to con- 4 
isplay it is necessary either to — 
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*tEmperor, deep yellow trum- 
pet, primrose petals; quite first 
class for every purpose, indoors or 
out; well ripened bulbs. 
Mother bulbs, 1/4 doz. 10/6 100 
First size, Ue SIG... 
Second size, 10d. ,, G/-, 5, 


Empress, rich yellow trum- 

pet, white petals; most striking; 

excellent for indoors or outdoors. 
Mother bulbs, £/4 doz., 10/6 100 
First size, ah S/G-,; 


"Victoria, golden trumpet, 
snow white petals; early, fine 
forcer; splendid grower; quite tip- 
lopin beds, pots or bowls. 
Mother bulbs, 1/5 doz., 
First size, Ue: 


*tHiorsfieldi, Grand home- - 
grown bulbs of first-rate quality ; 
early in pots, a superb bedder, 
pure white and gold. 
Mother bulbs, 1/1 doz., 8/6 100 
First size, 104. b/- 


11/- 100 
a 


” ” 


tGrandis, Handsome white and 
gold flowers; follows Horsfieldi; a 
very useful flower to continue dis- 
play outdoors, 10d. doz., 6/- 100 


“Prineeps, golden trumpet, 
primrose petals; very pretty and 
useful in pots, bowls, flower beds. 
_ Mother bulbs, 10d. doz., 6/- 100 
First size, Td eae.) 


“Golden Spur, a glorious 
shade of deep orange-gold, trumpet 
and petals same rich tint, solid and 
firm in substance; first-class, 
Mother bulbs, 1/4 doz., 10/6 100 
First size, Wi. S/G+;; 
Second size, 10d. ,, 6/- ,, 


Sir Watkin, a most hand- 
some and effective flower; deep 
orange, frilled trumpet ; rich yellow 
petals; first-class indvors and out. 
Mother bulbs, 1/6 doz., 12/- 100 
First size U2 ye eo i 


*Barri Conspicums, Orange 
searlet cup, golden petals; light, 
graceful, free flowering ; unexcelled 
both indoors and out; splendid 
bedder, a huge success in pots, &c. 
Mother bulbs, 9d. doz., 5/6 100 
First size, 6d..,, 3/6,, 6 


*tMrs. Langtry, lemon yellow 
cup, white petals; fragrant, grace- 
fuland free; indoors or out. 

: 1/- doz., '7/6 100 


**tDouble Yellow. This mag- 
nificent old daffodil is at its best; 
huge double rose-shaped flowers are 
freely produced, and last a long 
time indoors or out. 
Mother bulbs, 1/6 doz., 12/- 100 
First size, | Ve? ee ae 
+Double Orance Phoenix, 
primrose and gold petals, with 
orange centre; sometimes called 
“Eggs and Bacon”; absolutely 
tip-top. 1/4 doz., 10/6 100 


Double Sulphur Phoenix. 
or >“ lins and Cream,” lovely 
canary or sulphur-yellow, like a 

Marechal Niel rose. ¢* 
1/4 doz., 10/6 100 


+Double FIneomparable, 
“Butter and Eggs” is a lavourite 
name for this, and describes its 
pretty colouring. 10d. doz., 6/- 100 





Varieties Specially Recommen- 
ded. for growing in pots or bowls, in soil or fibre or in the 


+Double White Narcissus, 
the gardenia- flowered poeticus 
lenus, deliciously fragrant; is in 
loom until the end of May. 
Top size, 7d. doz., 4/- 100 
Kirst. 8d. 55 S/— 5 


*tPoets’ Narciss Ornatus, 

purest alabastrine white petals, 

surrounding a vivid scarlet cup. 
Mother bulbs, 10d. doz., 6/-100 
First size, (A ese: CER 


tPheasants’ Eye, Crimson- 
edged orange cup, pure white 
petals: commences to flower when 
ornatus is over. 
Top size, ‘Yd. doz., 3/6 100 
First size, 5d. ,, 2/6 


Giant Poets’ Narcissus, 
Very large and very early pure 
white scarlet-cupped flowers. 

104. doz., 6/6 100 


” 


EARLY FLOWERING. 


"Fragrant Freesias, soil or 
fibre; room or greenhous 
Giant bulbs, 1/- doz., 7/6 100 
First size, $d. ,,-.- 5/- .,, 





Secilly White Narcissus 
the only alternative to Paper White 
Narcissus, does well in soil or 
fibre ; greenhouse or room. 

10d. doz., 6/- 100 


“Grand Monarque Nar= 
eissus, bunches of handsome 
yellow flowers, orange centres 

1/4 doz., 10/6 100 


“Grand Primo Narcissus, 
very early, primrose and gold. 
30d. doz., 6/- 100 


*tViolet Scented Iris (reti- 
culata), velvety ‘violet, with orange 
throat, most deliciously violet scen- 
ted; does well in pots of soil or 
fibre in room or greenhouse. 
Giant bulbs, Gd. each, 5/6 doz. 
Flowering bulbs, 4d. ,, 3/6 ,, 


t*White Pearl Narcissus, 
handsome white; fragrant, 
10d. doz., 6/- 100 


t**Sun of Gold” Narcissus, 
(Soliel uw’ Or) gorgeous, sunshine gold. 
; 1/4 doz., 10/6 100 


+*Gladiolus, The Bride, 
fine pure white, 1/4 doz., 10/6 100 


t'Gladiolus, Blushing 
Bride, splendid rosy-white. 
1/4 doz, 10/6 100 


Gladiolus, Crimson 
queen, rich bright colour. 
1/4 doz., 10/6 100 


t*Gladiolus, Fairy Queen, 
Tosy-carmine and white. 
1/4 doz., 10/6 100 


*Arum Lily, large pure white 
wax-like blooms. 6d. each, 5/6 doz. 


(The following Bulbs are offered sub» 
ject to safe arrival from France.) 


+*Madonna Lily, (L. candidum) 
alabaster white, fragrant; pots or 
open ground, 
| Extra large bulbs, 
Gd. each, 5/6 doz. 
First size 6d. ,, «= 4/6, 


*White Roman Hyacinths 
Unobtainable for a year or two 
owing to war conditions in France. 
The Government have decided to 
admit them so;as to relieve distress 
of French peasants. 


Fragrant, Christmas flowering, 
delicious. 
Extra large, 5/6 doz., 40/— 100 
First size, 6 ,, 32 ” 
Second size, 3/6 ,, 25/- ,, 


*Large Paper-White Nar-« 
cissus, the true grandiflora variety. 


Extra large, 1/4 doz., 10/6 100 
Double Roman Narcissus, 
that fine old favourite 

1/4 doz., 10/6 100 





DARWIN 


TULIPS 








“Clara Butt. a delicate and 
gloriously pure shade of salmon 
pink; a buge success indoors and 
out; forces well; a superb bedder; 
truly magnificent. 

Mother bulbs, 1/4 doz., 10/- 100 
First size, B55; YY 


“Mr. Farncombe Sanders, 
dazzling, fiery scarlet; a gorgeous 
colour; forces well, is splendid out- 


doors. 
Mother bulbs, 2/- doz., 15/- 100 
First size, W6 , 12/-,, 





SCOTCH GROWN 
SEED POTATOES 


The following Seed Potatoes 
are offered for delivery when 
Teady. The Government 
fixed price list has not been 
published as we write, but 










































Bees Ltd. are prepared to book 
orders for early\ delivery if 
cash is remitted on the follow- 
ing basis. The prices to be 
charged on invoice will be the 
fixed Government price, which 
are not expected to exceed 
the figures quoted below, and 
which include cost of bags. 


Carriage is extra as follows : 
Miles 


14]bs, 
28lbs, 
56lbs, 
112lbs. 


-. 30 50 100 200 over 
7d. 7d. 8d.11d. 
7d. 8d. 1/- 1/4 
8d. 1/3 1/4 1/8 2/1 
1/1 1/4 1/9 2/4 3/2 
Early Varieties 


Duke of York May Queen 

Early Eclipse Epicure 

Llewellyn Sh. Express 
l4Ibs. 3/6 —28lbs. 7/6 
b6lbs. 14/8 112lbs. 29/- 


Second Early and 
Maincrop 
British Queen Great Scot 
Afran Chief Evergood 
King Edward Up-to-Date 
14ibs. 2/4 28lbs. 4/6 
56lbs. 8/8 112lbs. 17/- 


Varieties Immune 
from Wart Disease. 
The following are guaranteed 
passed by Board of Agricul- 
ture for planting in scheduled 
areas. 

King George 
Great Scot Templar 
Abundance Lochar 
Golden Wonder Langworthy 
Prices the same as Maincrops. 
All Seed Pototoes, &c., are 
offered subject to crop. 


The Ally 


SHALLOTS 

There is every prospect of 
Shallots again being very 
scafce and correspondingly 
\ dear. 

Selected Home-grown Dulbs. 
1/6 lb., 7lbs. 10/3, 141bs, 20/— 
Good Quality, Ordinary Bulbs. 
1/3 |b., 7lbs. 8/-. 14lbs. 15/- 

ONION SETS. 
3/- lb., 2ibs. 5/9, 41bs. 11/— 


DARWIN TULIPS 


t*Cupido, fine rosy-pink, grand 
form, and size, a splendid bedding 
tulip, regular in habit and firm in 
stalk and petal. 1/—doz., 7/6 100 


t*Carminea, a bright and rich 
deep colour, a first-rate companion 
for the foregoing and M. van 
Poortvtiel. 1/- doz., 7/6 100 


tM. van Poortvliet (named 
in honour of a Belgian notability), 
fine rich scarlet,a first-rate bedder, 
good companion for Clara Butt, 
Laurentia Carminea, Cupido, or 
White Queen. I/- doz. ,47/6 100 


*tLovelimess, satin rose, most 
beautifully toned and shaded blush 
pink. 1/6 doz., 11/6 100 


White Queem (La Candeur). 
The nearest approach to a white 
Darwin, almost pure white indoors, 
outdoors it is shaded blush. 
Mother bulbs 2/-doz., 15/- 100 
First size we, me, 


tharonune de la Tonnaye, 
deep cherry rose, shaded blush, 
edges of petals delicate pink; very 
charming. 1/6 doz., 12/- 100 


“Laurentia, deep rosy pink, 
shaded carmine, rich blue centre. 
W/- doz., 7/6 100 


Darwin Tulips (nixed), 
a fine blend of colour. 
1/- doz., 7/6 100 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


+Winter Aconite, the golden 
or butterfly yellow gem which car- 
pets the ground in March; recom- 
mended to be used in place of 
crocuses, 6d. doz., 3/6 100 


*“*Bluebellis, mixed shades of 
blue, &c. ; charming in pot or bor- 
der. Jd. doz., 4/- 100 


tBlue Spanish Iris, very 
scarce; fine home-grown bulbs. 
6d. doz., 3/6 100 


+Mixed Spanish Iris. 
$d. doz., 5/- 100 


+tWhite English Iris, hand- 
some large white flowers. 
1/- doz., '%7/6 100 


tMixed English Iris, quite 
hardy outdoors. 1/- doz., 7/6 100 


*tDouble Snowdrops, very 
charming in pots of fibre or soil; 
do well indoors or out. 
Top size, 10d. doz., 6/- 100 
First size, 8d. ,, 5/-,, 


Single Snowdrops, the true 
English Snowdrop, the one which 
grows and multiplies in border or 
woodland ; does well in pots. 
Top size, 10d. doz., 6/- 100 
First size, $d. op Bhan 


‘Blue Grape Hyacinths 
(Muscari), rich blue, may be used 
with success in place of Scilla 
sibirica; hardy. 1/-doz.,'7/6 100 


tGolden Allium (Molyluteum) 
heads of bright yellow flowers for 
borders, beds, and edging. 

Gd. doz, 4/- 100 


t*Spirza or Goat's Bear 
beautiful feathery spikes of sane: 
and rich colouring ; do well in pots 
or border, 
ROSE PINK CERISE 
LAVENDER SALMON 
all same price, 9d. each, 8/— doz. 


- charming white, 


MAY FLOWERING or 
COTTAGE TULIPS. 


These tulips, especially the first 
three sorts, are excellent for 


‘bedding, and may be used with 


confidence in place of the Dutch 


tulips which are not available this 
Height about 18 inches, 


year. 





tGolden Crown, bright golden 
yellow, edged and flushed scarlet ; a 
strikingly effective bedding and 
border tulip. 1/- doz., 7/6 luv 


+Macrospila, splendid glowing 
crimson, shaded scarlet, with in- 
tense blue-black centre, and a 
pleasant spicy fragrance. 

10d. doz., 6/- 100 


Caledonia, glowing orange scar- 
let; like a veritable flame; very 
distinctive and striking. 

1/4 doz., 10/- 100 


*tInglescombe Yellow. For 
perfection of form and colouring 
this tulip has no rival. Of large 
size, almost spherical when fully 
grown, and of a deep canary yellow 
colour possessed by no other tulip, 
it is a joy to see it growing. 

1/6 doz., 12/6 100. 


+Picotee, or Maiden’s Blush; 
one of the daintiest of tulips; 
edged and fea- 
thered with rosy cerise, especially 
in the later stages. 

1/4 doz., 10/- 100 


tStrangulata, lovely pale straw 
yellow, elegantly poised. 
1/- doz., 7/6 100 


Cottage Tulips (mixed); 
a showy mixture of colour for bed- 
ding. 1/- doz., 7/6 100 





MISCELLANEOUS 


tYellow Martagon Lily, 
Elegant and beautiful in torm 


and colour. 8d. each, 7/- doz. 
tSearlet Lily Umbella- 
tum, 4 gorgeous dwarf (2ft.) 


variety, produces masses ot bloom 
8d. each, %/— doz, 


Crown [mperial, grand 
border flowers, stately and showy. 
Sit. 
Red, 8d. each, %/— doz. 
Yellow, $d. each, %/— doz. 


fine 
same 


t*Spanish Uris, extra 
home-grown bulbs ; all 
price, 1/2 doz., 9/— 100 


WHITE PALE BLUE, 
BRONZER YELLOW 
DEEP BLUE MIXED 


t*Kxias or Corn Lilies, best 
mixed colours. $d. doz., 5/- 100 





Free Carriage and Packing is 
given to orders for bulbs of 20/- value when cash is sent 








open ground, in beds or borders, are denoted as follows ; 
* indicates suitability for pots and bowls. 
t ” x, beds and borders. 
Bees’ A,B.C. of Bulb Culture contains 
detailed hints for successful culture; all methods. 3d. 
post free. 


Descriptive Bulb Catalogzue—Free, 


with order. Bees Ltd. pay carriage on orders of less 
value than 20/- when 1d. extra is enclosea for each 1/- 
worth of bulbs. Minimum postage is 6d. 


Please send your order to-day. 
Cash returned if bulbs do not please. 














175 b Mill Street, L1VERPOOL. 
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intervals or to remove the seed-pods as 
quickly as they form. Any neglect in 
this respect puts an end to the effective- 
ness of Sweet Peas. Even although a 
good deal of rain falls round about this 
time, watering with liquid manure or with 
a chemical fertiliser in solution keeps the 
plants going, and, I think, assists in mak- 
ing the flowers brighter in colour. 
Vegetable garden.—Caulifiowers turn- 
ing in ought to have the leaves broken 
over the curd, in order that, by exposure 
to light and sun, it may not be of a bad 
colour. Autumn-sown Onions will shortly 
have completed their growth, and may 
have their necks bent over to assist in the 
ripening of the bulbs. If Cabbage-sowing 
has been overlooked, let a sowing be made 
without delay. Keep Peas and Beans 
closely picked, and cut the heads of Arti- 
chokes while they are of a useable size. 
Time is none too plentiful for such a pur- 
pose, but if Artichokes and Asparagus 
can be given a good drenching with liquid 
manure, it will be of great service to both. 


W. McGurroa., 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Avuaust 137TH, 1918. 


Ir the fortnightly meeting held on the 
above-named date was not of the extent 
of some of its immediate predecessors, it 
at least made up in some measure for 
such deficiency by the choiceness and 
beauty of not a few of the items exhibited. 
For example, Buddleias and Hucryphias 
were exceptionally well shown, those 
first named both demonstrating progress 
and high decorative value in the garden 
at this season. Gladioli, too, were un- 
usually fine, and only rarely have these 
garden flowers been characterised by 
higher quality or greater freshness. 
Ferns, too, from Edmonton were of ex- 
ceptional merit. Orchids were not largely 
shown, though some were of great beauty. 
Two of them gained Awards of Merit. No 
fruit or vegetables were shown. 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

A small group of these from Messrs. R. 
Veitch and. Sons, Wxeter, contained 
several good things, notably the two Bud- 
dleias Delight and magnifica purpurea, 
each a good colour advance on older sorts. 
A vase of flowers of the true Exmouth 
variety of Magnolia grandiflora, the 
goblet-like cups taken from standard- 
grown trees, was effective indeed, coupled 
with their own inimitable fragrance, 
Hucryphia pinnatifolia was particularly 
good, while such as Perovskia atriplici- 
folia, Hrythrina crista-galli, Hydrangea 
alba rosa, very distinct, and the pretty 
summer-flowering Acacia faleata, with 
miniature golden, ball-like inflorescences, 
and which is perfectly hardy at Exeter, 
were among other things. The group 
from Mr. G. Reuthe also contained several 
good things. Choicest and best were the 
big vases of Eucryphia cordifolia and EB. 
pinnatifolia, great pyramidal branches of 
the former adorned with scores of white, 
brown-anthered flowers emitting a subtle 
May-blossom-like fragrance, making a 
superb display. The other species named 
was equally good. Hardy, free, and pro- 
fuse-flowering, and choice withal, no 
flowering shrubs in August surpass these. 
Clethra arborea, with attenuated pyra- 
mids of Shortia-like flowers, Desfontainea 
spinosa, and Berberidopsis corallina, were 
other things of note. Gaultheria Veitchi, 
blue-fruited, and, G. rupestris, a dwarf- 
growing, white-fruited evergreen, were of 
particular interest, the latter-named also 
exceedingly rare. 

HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES. 

For some well-grown examples of 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


incana—cushion-like 
feet across—Mr. F. G. Wood, 


Statice 
cences 2 


Ashtead, received a Cultural Commenda- 


tion. Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Craw- 
ley, contributed a collection of herbaceous 
Phloxes, Felma and Sheriff (ivory-pink 
shades), Widar, Paul Bert, and Iris in 
varying degrees of so-called blue, and 
Aurore and Coquelicot, red and scarlet re- 
spectively, being some of the best. Star 
Dahlias in a variety of colours also came 
from this firm. Gentiana lagodechiana, 
G. Freyniana, G. asclepiadea, Astilbe 
simplicifolia, the effect of whose miniature 
pinky-white plumes was exceedingly 
beautiful, Hypericum egyptiacum and 
Diananthe coerulea were among the better 
things from Mr. Reuthe. Erica cinerea 
pygmiea coccinea was also attractive. 
Mr. G. W. Miller’s contribution to this 
section was largely of Phloxes, though 
Scabiosa caucasica and Lilium Henryi 
were well shown. 


GLADIOLI. 


From Langport Messrs. Kelway and Son 
sent a particularly fine lot of these valu- 
able garden flowers, some hundred or so 
of vases, each containing three or more 
spikes, making a rich display. All were 
remarkable for freshness and general ex- 
cellence. A central group was made up 
of Lang-prim hybrids—large-flowered G. 
gandavensis and G. primulinus—the finer 
sorts including Superior (red, yellow 
throat), Golden Girl (very beautiful and 
refined), Phyllis Kelway (an all-yellow 
variety without stain), Wraith (ochre- 
yellow and red), and Hila Kelway (cream, 
with rose shading. Among large-flowered 
sorts, Queen Mary (ivory to cream, heavily 
blotched with crimson and searlet in the 
lower petals) stood out from all. Grown 
Jewel (soft pink, with yellow blotch), 
Countess of Leicester (salmon-rose, 
chequered white and yellow), White Lady, 
olden Ray, Kelway’s Masterpiece (ruby- 
crimson), King of Gladioli (salmon-red, 
white spotted), J. W. Kelway, and John 
Churchill Craigie were others of distinc- 
tion and merit. A group of the new 
Gladiolus, Mrs. A. BE. Hawley (red and 
white, with crimson base), was shown by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


Messrs. H. B. May and Sons, Edmon- 
ton, in addition to an extensive exhibit of 
Ferns of exceptional merit, showed a con- 
siderable variety of Bouvardias, such as 
Priory Beauty, jasminiflora, President 
Cleveland, and Dazzler, being noted in 
well-flowered examples. Notable Ferns 
included well-furnished specimens of 
Nephrolepis Scotti, Polypodium Knight, 
with deeply laciniated fronds, P. glaucum 
crispum, and an assortment of the plumose 
forms of Nephrolepis. The tinted Maiden- 
hairs, Adiantum Veitchi and others, and 


Selaginella emiliana aurea, gave pretty 
effects. 
ROSHS. 


The only exhibit of these, and that a 
somewhat extensive one, came from the 
Rey. J. H. Pemberton, who showed, in 
splendid condition, the white semi-double 
hybrid musk Dax, recently awarded a 
Gold Medal by the National Rose Society. 
The still newer cluster Rose, Prosperity, 
was also shown. The Geisha (softest 
apricot) is not yet distributed. Lady 
Pirrie and Rayon d’Or were others of 
note. 

ORCHIDS. 


The two novelties certificated on this 
occasion were both contributed by Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co, They were Cattleya 
Hesta alba (very pure and chaste) and 
Lelio-Cattleya Appam (gold sepals and 
petals and crimson lip). Others in the 


inflores- 






' 
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group were J..-C. Doreen (gold and crim- — 
son), L.-C. Appam varieties, showing a 
orange-red and 

gold, and Odontioda Madeleine, which bore 
a large raceine of polished brown flowers, 


great range of colour, 


marked by golden crest and white-tipped 


lip. In a nice lot from Messrs. Stuart _ 
Low and Co., Cattleya gigas was one of 
the best things, one fine specimen having 


an eight-flowered scape. C. Gaskelliana, 
C. Dowiana, Lielio-Cattleya Dominiana, 
Dendrobium  clavatum (golden-orange 


flowers with crimson blotch), and Maxil- 


laria nigrescens (flowers dusky maroon) 
were others of note. Messrs. Sander and 
Son contributed Cattleya Hardyana yar. 
Marechal Foch. 


A complete list of the awards will be 
found in our advertisement columns. 





BEES. 


TIMELY HINTS AS TO FREDING AND 
ROBBERY. 
AuGustT is the first month in the Dbee- 
keeper’s calendar. It is so because he 
has to make sure, during this month, that 
his bees are strong in numbers, as well as 
safe for the winter against starvation. 
Therefore, after supers have been re- 
moved, stimulative feeding may be begun 
and continued up to the middle ef Sep- 
tember. But this is not a general prac- 
tice, and may, in fact, usually be dis- 


pensed with. Such a course in these days © 


of sugar shortage is likely not to be 
adopted, and those who have bees will be 
more wishful to feed them a little later— 
say after the middle of September—in 
order that their stocks shall survive until 
spring. If Paseall’s have not used up 
their Government allowance, it is quite 
worth while to buy their prepared sugar, 
even at 10d. a pound. WBHxamination 
should be made to see whether there is 
sufficient food to carry the stock through, 
or nearly through, the winter. In most 
districts, although the bees may look as 
if they are bringing in quantities of nec- 
tar,. there is -comparatively little to be 
obtained by them after the latter pant of 
July. Thus it comes about that their 


efforts must be seconded by artificial feed- 


ing. One cannot judge the store exactly, 
but if about four standard frames are 
found to be full of honey in the middle of 
September—an* important point of time 
for bees—an ordinary stock may be con- 
sidered secure against starvation. 
Occasionally bees will refuse the food 
provided for them. It sounds paradoxical 
to say that a common cause of bees de- 
clining nourishment is starvation, but it 
is so nevertheless. The remedy is quite 
simple, and consists in supplying a little 
warmth over the brood combs by inserting 
a hot-water bottlé or a hot brick. Be 
careful that the bottle or brick is not so 
hot or so near the top bars as to melt 
the comb, and renew the warmth as re- 
quired. Also, warmth applied as sug- 
gested will often restore bees which seem 


to be failing in early spring, especially if — 


given in conjunction with suitable food. 
Because of the shortage of forage at 
this time of year, bees are tempted to rob 
one another’s hives. Wasps are not the 
only raiders of hives. If the smallest 
sign of robbery be noticed, take measures 
without delay to stop it altogether or pre- 
vent its spread. ‘The best initial preven- 
tive is the- laying of a piece of glass in 
front of the contracted entrance, letting 
it lean against the front of the hive. This 
bewilders the robbers, and gives the de- 
fenders a better chance of driving them 
off. We etd 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules; All communications 
showd be clearly written on one side of the payer 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
638, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LisuER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We shoud be glad i 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same rind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several corresponden’s single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. . We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a ‘ime. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Zephyr-flower (Zephyranthes) (7’.).— 
This beautiful genus includes about four- 
teen species. .They are low-growing, 
bulbous plants, with Grassy leaves, which 
appear in spring with or before the blos- 
soms, and white or rosy-pink Crocus-like 
flowers, mostly large and handsome. They 
require rest during the winter, and at 
that season are best kept dry, being 
planted out in the full sun in spring in 
very sandy soil. They also do well in the 
greenhouse, planted four or six in a pot. 
They are easily increased. by means of 
offsets. 


Staking Dahlias (JD.).—In staking 
Dahlias, do not tie them up by drawing 
all the shoots tightly to one stake, for 
this gives them an unnatural and ugly 
appearance, and when strong winds pre- 
vail the whole are frequently blown down 
together. It is a much more effectual 
and better-looking plan to use four or five 
moderate-sized stakes for each plant, to 
which tie the branches out; this has the 
double advantage of improving their ap- 
pearance and letting light and air through 
the plants, which keeps them, if thinned 
out, dwarf and strong. Water must be 
given liberally when the ground is at all 
dry, or they will receive a very severe 
check. If grown in beds by themselves, 
the whole surface of the soil should be 
mulched over with 3 inches of rotten 
manure; if in ~ borders 

_plants, a space ought to be mulched 
ep each Dahlia as far as the roots ex- 
tend. 


Cutting down Tufted Pansies (/V.).— 
Pansies are among the most attractive 
flowers. of our gardens. When they be- 
come somewhat tall, and, as not infre- 
quently happens in the south, infested 
with insects, it is a good plan to cut them 
close down. When this is done, especially 
if they get a good watering and a mulch 
of rotten manure, they soon push up 
strong, clean shoots, and flower again 
abundantly. In some southern gardens 
this practice is repeated with success 
several times during the flowering season. 


amongst other 





} 
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The best carpeting plants for a bed of 
dwarf Roses are Tufted Pansies. These 
will bloom through the summer, and their 
beautiful soft colours contrast charmingly 
with the blossoms of the Roses. They 
may be raised from seed sown in Feb- 
ruary or March for blooming in the cur- 
rent year, while from cuttings taken in 
August from the base of the plants good 
plants will be obtained for furnishing the 
bed the ensuing spring, and at such a 
trifling cost as to be within the reach of 
everyone. 


Failure of Lilies (Zi/y).—It is a difficult 
matter to advise you. If the pots are 
tolerably full of roots, you have done no 
harm by copiously watering the plants. 
On the other hand, if the bulbs have made 
but few roots, and by continually water- 
ing you have got the soil into a soddened 
condition, that would probably account 
for the failure. Excessive dryness has 
been the cause of many failures in grow- 
ing Lilies, and the symptoms are exactly 
those you describe—leaves turning yellow 
and the buds dropping off. If the bulbs 
suffered from dryness so that the roots 
were injured, no amount of water subse- 
quently ‘given would remove the evil. 
There is no remedy so far as this season is 
concerned, and your best plan would he 
t> keep them tolerably dry, so as to tho- 
roughly mature the bulbs, which may pro- 
duce healthy growth next season. 


FRUIT. 


Spots on Pear leaves (4. G.).—The 
leaves you send have been aittacked by 
the brown-rot fungus (Monilia  fructi- 
gena).—You should spray at once with 
Bordeaux mixture at summer strength, 
and again after an interval of ten days. 
Assuming you spray with the caustic 
alkali solution in the winter, spray again 
just before the buds break in the spring 
with sulphate of iron solution, and with 
weak Bordeaux mixture directly the fruit 
has set. Keep a good look-out after the 
leaves have become fully expanded, and 
if sign's of the disease are detected, spray 
at once with Bordeaux mixture at summer 
strength. 

VEGETABLES. 


Good King Henry (S.).—The leaves are 
eaten like Spinach, and it has been sug- 
gested to use the shoots like Asparagus, 
as a vegetable blanched by simply earth- 
ing them up. We think this an excellent 
vegetable, and deserving to be more gene- 
rally grown. It is extensively grown by 
the Lincolnshire farmers, almost every 
garden having its bed, which, if placed in 
a warm corner and well manured, yields 
an abundant supnply of delicious, shoots a 
fortnight before Asparagus comes in, and 
for some weeks afterwards. From a 
south border cutting generally com- 
mences early in Avril and continues until 
the end of June. When properly grown, 
the young shoots should be almost as 
thick as the little finger, and in gather- 
ing they should be cut under the ground 
in a similar way to those of Asparagus. 
In vreparing it for use, if the outer skin 
or bark has become tough. strip it off from 
the bottom upwards, and then wash and 
tie it up in bunches like Asparagus. It 
is best boiled in plenty of water. When 
tender, strain and serve simvly or upon 
toast. Some have melted butter with it, 
others eat it simply with the gravy and 
meat. In cultivation, the Mercury will 
grow anywhere; but to have it in the best 
form, good cultivation is necessary. To 
this end you cannot have the ground too 
deep nor too rich. Hence we should say 
trench the ground 2 feet deep, adding 
plenty of rich manure, and plant as early 
in the spring as possible. As the plant 
is a perennial, it is necessary to get an 
abundant yield of shoots, and to get them 
as strong as possible—and hence, in time, 
each plant may be 1 foot or more in 
diameter. In planting, put the rows 18 
inches anart, and the plants 1 foot. apart 
in the row. It is wild in some parts of 


Carpet plants for Rose-bed (W. S.).— England. 





THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEBCHAM, St. Helens, Laac. 
Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled [s-3d and 3s-0d. 
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SHORT REPLIES. 


N. W.—Try Seabrook’s Black Currant, 
which is said to be proof aguinst the attack 
of the mite which has been so destructive 
of late years. See note in our issue of 
August 18, 1917, p. 450, a copy of which 
can be had of the Publisher, post free, for 
23d. James Fleming.—The only way is 
to plant the bushes in a permanent wire- 
netting enclosure. A. Donovan.—See 
notes on, and illustration of, Feijoa Sello- 
wiana, in our issue of October 28th, 1916, 
a copy of which can be had from the Pub- 
lishér; post free, for 23d. aoe ore 
Thomas.—See middle column on this page. 


FRUITS. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND 


Names of plants.—/’. MW. Hatchard.— 
The Smooth Crepis (C. virens). Tbe. 
1, Helianthus orgyalis ; 2, Lychnis chalce- 
donica; 3, Phacelia tanacetifolia; 4, 
Statice sinuata.—J. W. #H.—1, Buddleia 
variabilis var.; 2, Gilia tricolor ; 3, Spirzea 
ariefolia; 4, Erigeron speciosus. 
S. 8S. 4.—1, The Cape Spurge (Kuphorbia 
Lathyris) ; 2, Epilobium angustifolium ; 3, 
Malva moschata alba; 4, Sidalcea candida. 
W. P.—Chelone barbata; 2, Astrantia 
major; 3, Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger) ; 
4, The Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium). 
NV. L.—1, Spirea japonica Anthony 
Waterer; 2, Ceanothus azureus; 3, Loni- 
cera aureo-reticulata. S.—l, Sedum 
spectabile; 2, Monarda didyma; 3, Statice 
latifolia; 4, Galega officinalis alba. 





























C. &. A.—1, Leycesteria formosa. 
H, J. D. Conkin.—Keelreuteria panicu- 
lata. 

Names of fruit.—Dr. A. B. Green.— 





Small fruit of Jacob’s Seedling (syn. Lady 








Sudeley). C. H. S.—Apples:.1, Beauty 
of Bath; 2, Devonshire Quarrenden ; 3, 
Gladstone. 





Mr. Robert Hooper Pearson, well known 
in horticultural circles, left estate of the 
eross value of £2,229, with net personalty 
£2,152. : 
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FLOWERS AT CADPR RHUN. 


THoucH fhe summer has not been a pro- 
pitious one, General Gough’s rock garden 
in the Vale of Conway has been wonder- 
fully full of colour for August. Cistus 
halimifolius was at its best during the 
month, the little shrub being covered with 
blossom. This Cistus, which some class 
among the Helianthemums, bears a very 
close resemblance to C. algarvensis, but 
the golden, chocolate-blotched flowers are 
considerably larger, their season much 
later, and they appear to lack the ver- 
milion tint common to those of the latter 
species when in bud. It is worthy of note 
that this Cistus, though much exposed, 
- was the only one which survived the 
ordeal of early 1917. The Mitre Flower 
(Mitraria eoccinea) was bearing its huge 
trumpets of brilliant scarlet, which, in 
sunlight, scintillates with gold, and 
another Chilian shrub, a Senecio °(S. 
compacta, if I mistake not), was showing 
its clusters of yellow Ragwort-like flowers 
above its white-edged, grey-green leaves. 
Close by a pink variety of Indigofera was 
blooming on an eastern aspect, and, in a 
warmer corner, a very large Mpyrtle, 
covered with blossom, each one as round 
as a shilling, was as fragrant as it was 
noteworthy for its size and abundance of 
the flowers and foliage. Another sub- 
ject, excelling all others in fragrance, was 
Clematis Davidiana, whose 4-feet stems 
were closely packed at the leaf axils with 
its deliciously perfumed, lavender-blue 
flowers. Among the dwarfer things, 
Daphne rupestris, which never gave a 
bloom in spring, was just on the point of 
expanding several clusters of buds. The 
charming little Veronica cataracta was 
abloom for the second time. Here, too, 
were Satureia diffusa in lavender, the 
dainty Muehlenbeckia nana clinging to the 
stones, and Raoulia australis, its silver 
fur in an eruption of tiny golden knobs. 
Two dwarf Epilobiums, both good and late 
bloomers, were E. obcordatum and B&. 
Fleischeri. The butterfly-like Brodium 
macradenium, with its aromatic frag- 
rance, was still affording a few purple 
and white blossoms, and there were some 
blooms among a colony of Urospermum 
Dalechampii, a sulphur-yellow composite 
which seems to enjoy a dry ledge. Spirza 
simplicifolia was at its best in the moister 
soil by the water, where, also, S. digitata 
had attained the uncommon stature of 
about 2 feet. Here, also, Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens was hung with its pretty white 
flowers, while against the shade of the 
woodland beyond, some clusters of Mont- 
bretia in rosy-pink and other shades were 
proving what can be achieved in autumn 
colour. Perhaps the boldest display was 
afforded by a couple of plants of Con- 
volvulus mauritanicus, the blooms of 
which were very large, that covered an 
area of no less than about 12 square feet 
with their lovely lavender-blue. Hard 
by this patch were several bushes of a 
particularly fine form of Diplacus gluti- 
nosus, the flowers a brilliant crimson- 
maroon with a yellow throat. Both this 
variety and the type, in golden-buff, were 
flowering abundantly, thus once more 
proving the adaptability of this species 
for outdoor culture. ~ AE Ls 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Verbena venosa.—All too frequently the 
rage for novelty does away with many of 
the tried and useful garden flowers, and 
this plant has certainly suffered in this 
way. Quite hardy and easily increased, 
it»may -be variously employed in the 
flower garden, either as a groundwork or 
in combination with other plants. 

The Bee Balm (Monarda didyma).— 
Apart from the pleasing fragrance of its 
leaves when rubbed, this produces abun- 
dantly fine heads of scarlet flowers that 
are a long time conspicuous in the gar- 
den. The plant is of the easiest. culture, 
growing and flowering freely in any gar- 
den soil. In dry weather, and where the 
soil dries out quickly, we find that fre- 
quent applications of water are very 
beneficial. 

Dianthus Heddewigi.—The improvement 
in this race of annuals has been very 
marked during recent years, particularly 
among the large self-coloured forms. 
Some of the rich crimson shades are very 
handsome, with blossoms each 38 inches 
and 4 inches across. The double forms, 
we think, however, are wanting in many 
ways, and are certainly not so effective as 
the singles, which in large masses in the 
border are very attractive. 

Astiibe Gloria.—Many good and distinct 
Astilbes were on view at the meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on July 
380th, including such as Pink Pearl, rubella, 
Salmon Queen, Ceres, and others, that 
above named surpassing them all for 
colour—-a brilliant carmine rarely seen out- 
side the more richly-coloured Celosias and 
which, among hardy plants in the cool and 
moist places of the garden, would be 
striking during July and August:—S. V. 

Bouble Bramble (Rubus ulmifolius var. 
bellidiflorus fl.-pl.).—The number of 
plants that ‘‘ someone ’’ has said ‘‘ should 
be in every garden” is legion, and here 
is another. This Bramble is one of the 
prettiest ‘‘shrubs’’ imaginable. The 
petals of its double blossom are suffused 
with pink, and its free flowering is over- 
whelming. It is now (August 12th) in 
flower here, and a comparatively small 





-plant has more than 700 blossoms, with 


many more not yet out.—FRANK Crisp, 
Friar Park. 

Rosa indica.—Miss Lowe’s variety of 
this fine old Rose has bloomed continu- 
ously throughout the summer, and looks 
like continuing for some time. The single 
flowers on opening are a lively pink, but 
as they age they gradually assume the 
peculiar deep crimson of Rosa Moyesi. 
This Rose appears to be hardy in 
average winters here. I have it in a 
free, sharply drained soil, where those 
beautiful Musk Roses, Danie, Moonlight, 
and the white form of R. Pissardi do so 
well.—NortH WALES. 


Hydrangea paniculata.—The specimens 
of this in these gardens are of great size, 
and have been permitted to develop in a 
natural way. ‘This, I am convinced, is 
better than cutting over the shrubs with 
a view to obtaining fresh shoots, and, 
consequently, larger heads. When estab- 
lished, such plants require very little at- 
tention, save the removal of dead blooms 
and of decayed or weakly shoots, while 


an annual top-dressing of rotten manure 
or, failing that, of leaf-mould, keeps them 
in good health.—W. MoG, 


Single Hollyhocks, in almost every 
shade of colour, and in some cases 9 feet 
and 10 feet high, produce a distinct effect 
in the garden. The rose, pink, crimson, 
and white flowers are especially pleasing 
from a colour point of view, and not less 
so by their light and airy character as 
compared with the double forms. Of no 
small value is the fact that the majority 
of the single kinds, while growing much 
more freely, enjoy almost perfect immu- 
nity from disease. 


Oxalis valdiviensis.—In reply to Mr. J. 
Cornhill (p. 408), I have for many years 
been growing the enclosed plant as Oxalis 
valdiviensis. Since 1892, as my employers 
liked to see it, I have left it to take care 
of itself as a groundwork for a large 
clump of Hyacinthus candicans, which 
get on very well together. It is quite 
perennial, but seeds about freely for a 
long distance from the place where I have 
it growing. I lifted the plant I send you 


from an Asparagus bed.—-Davip WIL- 
LIAMS, I’airland House, Fairland, near 
Bristol. 





Lilium Henryi.—In. this fine species, 
which we now have in fine bloom in a 
London suburban garden, we have what 
is so much wanted in really good Lilies 
for the open garden, a vigorous constitu- 
tion combined with great freedom of 
flowering. For such Lilies as are likely 
to prove of permanent value for the gar- 
den there is yet abundant room, and for 
British gardens generally these must 
needs possess the vigour, freedom, and 
general hardiness of the L. speciosum set, 
which is perhaps the most suitable in this 
respect. 

Lespedeza Sieholdi (syn. Desmodium 
penduliflorum) in Scotland.—Recently, 
while inspecting some cottage gardens, 
this shrub was observed in good form at 
The Doon, near Kirkcudbright. Miss 
Dickson, the owner of the garden, finds 
it best to allow it to grow unchecked, 
although in less favoured districts it is 
customary to cut the growths back in 
winter rather severely. Generally bloom- 
ing in September, the violet or violet- 
purple blooms were in evidence in the 
middle of August—a tribute to the near- 
ness of The Doon to the sea.—W. McG., 
Balnae. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. F. Sander.—The 
name of this double-flowered Marguerite 
is often given incorrectly by different 
writers. ‘* Dorset’? (p. 405) refers to it 
as Chrysanthemum Mrs. Sanders. It was 
first shown at the Temple Show in 1910 
by Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, when 
it was given an Award of Merit. The 
name under which it was shown was that 
at the head of this note, and if is also 
given as such in the published list of cer- 
tificated plants issued by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. This Chrysanthemum 
is in foliage and style of growth more in 
the way of the typical C. frutescens than 
of the other commonly grown Marguerites. 
The advice.of *‘ Dorset ’’ not to use a very 
rich soil is well timed.—W. T. 

Hollyhocks.—As planting time is close 
upon us, the note from ‘A. G.’’ (p. 408) 
is opportune, and I hope it may induce 
readers to grow, on a small seale, at any 
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rate, this stately plant. By the Govern- 
ment houses and hutments around here 
they have been largely planted, but the 
majority are single varieties, pretty, no 
doubt, but personally I prefer the doubles. 
As ‘A, G.”’ says, the plants need plenty 
of space to develop, and a fairly rich 
soil, and to be secured to stout stakes as 
the flower-stems develop. In this locality 
the plants look very healthy up to now, 
the soil being heavy, the subsoil prac- 
tically clay. Towards October, given 
good plants, set them out a yard apart. 
Well-grown specimens reach 6 feet to 
10 feet in height.—JAMEsS Mayne, Hitham. 

Campanula isophylla alba. — Among 
hardy plants of a trailing or drooping 
habit, this form is quite unique; indeed, 
nothing that we know ean compare with 
the abundance of its pure white blossoms, 
produced on trailing stems upwards of 
2 feet in length. Thus seen, it is one 
mass of the purest white, and quite alone 
in the varied group to which it belongs. 
For the rock garden its cascades of bloom 
are indispensable, while for window-boxes 
nothing can equal it. Two-year-old 
plants flower earlier and more freely than 
younger plants. When being grown in 
window-boxes, we find that. it requires 
plenty of moisture, while an occasional 
slight dressing of artificial manure is of 
great assistance just when the flower-buds 
are being formed. 

Birds and fruit.—Like Mr. McGuffog, 
August 17 (p. 406), I have also noticed 
how the birds have kept away from some 
fruits. The Raspberry bushes here have 
not been netted for some years, for the 
sole reason that the blackbirds and 
thrushes never touch the fruit, and yet a 
Strawberry bed close by is always infested 
with them. I wonder what variety of 
Red Currant Mr. MceGuffog refers to? A 
bush of Comet the birds will strip as soon 
‘as the fruits begin to ripen, but the ‘fruit 
on a bush of Red Dutch next to it they 
will not touch. During the dry weather 
a few weeks ago the blackbirds came 
through the side ventilators of the vinery 
and destroyed several bunches of Black 
Hamburgh Grapes.—F. Dencnu, Dunorlan 
Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 

Digitalis ambigua (syn. D.  erandi- 
flora).—A group of this Foxglove is effec- 
tive, whether in the border, the shrub- 


bery, or woodland. The rather dull 
chamois-yellow of the flowers would not 
of itself, perhaps, be sufficient to com- 


mend the species, but the colour is dis- 
tinctly uncommon, and is by no means 
ineffective in combination with the rich, 
glossy green of the long, deeply veined 
leaves. The form is also good, the spikes, 
of which several will be produced from 
one root, being upright, finely tapered, 
and about 2 feet in height. Unlike those 
of our native Foxglove, they produce 
flowering laterals before the main stem 
has grown shabby. The blooming period 
is July, and the plant, which is a peren- 
nial, seems perfectly hardy. It seeds 
freely with me, but I cannot induce the 
seed to germinate. Can ‘anyone tell me 


When and how it should be sown?— 
Aspe E 
Eccremocarpus scaber.—In this we 


have a really delightful climber that is 
but seldom seen, notwithstanding it 
flowers long and freely during the sum- 
mer, The plant may not be perfectly 
hardy in all parts of England, though in 
southern and western districts it grows 
freely and flowers every year. The best 
position for it is on a wall facing south 
or south-west. In such a position we 
lately saw a plant which has stood for 
years, aud which, when we saw it, was 
producing its sprays of orange-scarlet 
flowers, the beauty of which was enhanced 
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by the slender twigs of Jasminum offi- 
cinalis, through which the flowering 
shoots were threading their way. It may 
be freely raised from seed early in the 
year, and planted out in May. 

Centiana lagodeshiana. — This is de- 
scribed by Bees, Limited:—‘‘In our 
opinion, the finest of all forms of that 
splendid summer flower, Gentiana septem- 
fida. It blooms three weeks later, and 
has a larger number of bigger flowers of 
a richer and more vivid blue. For quite’ 
six weeks the plants bloom continuously. 
It is a thrifty grower, and does well in 
any soil or position; likes sun.” [I 
planted three of this Gentian in Septem- 
ber of last year. The foliage is almost as 
beautiful as the flowers. I counted over 
thirty flowers on one plant. The plants 
are in gritty loam and peat, and get no 
direct sun till about 3 p.m. No doubt in 
deep soil, where there is natural moisture, 
this Gentian would not object to full sun. 
—H. CHARLES Bux'ton, Bettws-y-Coed. 

Tropexolum canariense.—This some- 
what tender climber is at its best as I 
write, mid-August, making a fine display 
on a boundary wood paling, 5 feet high 
and 15 yards in length, one half devoted 
to the above, the remainder being more 
sparsely covered: with the Tropzolum. 
Seeds of the purple Convolvulus were 


sown between, thus affording a combina-~ 


tion of colour which is much admired. 
The Tropreolum was set out in May, 
1917. The roots, having withstood the 
winter, came up quite strong again this 
summer. The plant requires a little at- 
tention in the way of training, otherwise 
it takes care of itself. I am rather afraid 
its roots somewhat impoverish the soil, 
as my annuals have not done nearly so 
well as last year; but where a narrow. 
border can be devoted to this plant, it 
quickly covers a fence if planted 2 feet 
apart. In sowing the two plants together 
care must be taken that the Tropxolum 
does not smother the Conyolvulus, which 
requires plenty of sunshine to perfect its 
velvety purple flowers.—J. MAYNE, 
Eltham. 

A wonderful Cotoneaster microphylla.— 
One of the most remarkable pieces of 
Cotoneaster, I should imagine in Scot- 
land, is to be seen at Mill 0’ Senwick, in 
the parish of Borgue, a few miles from 
Kirkcudbright. The plant in question is 
of great size, and must be very old. The 
cottage upon which it grows, or, rather, 
which the plant covers, is a one-storey 
building, some 30 feet in length, and was, 
doubtless, originally thatched with straw, 
as was the custom in the rural districts of 
the Stewartry. In the course of time the 
plant has extended until the gable, the 
front, and the entire roof of the cottage 
are hidden by the luxuriant growths of 
the Cotoneaster. As may readily be be- 
lieved, the effect is highly picturesque, 
and, being situated by the side of a main 
road, the cottage attracts the attention, 
more especially that of strangers. While, 
perhaps, the planting of C. microphylla 
for such a purpose could not be com- 
mended, yet such a specimen shows the 
value of the shrub for clothing old walls, 
sloping banks, or for the rock garden. 
With its innumerable tiny crimson fruits, 
its luxuriant habit, and general beauty, 
the Mill o’ Senwick Cotoneaster is, in 
my experience, unique.-—W. McGurroa, 
Balmae. 

Kalmia latifolia.—‘ W.,”’ July 27th (p. 
868), may be interested to know that this 
shrub thrives here in old meadow loam as 
well as in stony, but cool soil in a sunny or 
half-shaded aspect. There is a fine bush 
some 8 feet high and as much through in 
a neighbour’s garden, It is in full sun 
and ordinary, rather dry loam. This speci- 
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men is at least 150 years old, and it never — 
fails to bloom freely. {ts flowers, when 
fully expanded, retain a good deal more — 


of the rosy shade of the bud than do most ~ 
of our present day plants of K. latifolia.— a 


A. T. J., N. Wales. 

—- “" W.Y (pi 363), having “failed 
with this for half a lifetime,” asks me to 
tell him “* how to grow it in cool and stiff 
soil.” The only answer is to transform 
soil of such a nature into one more con- 
genial to the requirements of the Kalmia. 
Soil, indeed, should be a first considera- 
tion. In light, sandy, open loams and the 
general run of heath-like soils, the Kal- 
mia usually succeeds. On the other hand, 
in stiff soils the Kalmias fail. The only 
way to deal with such a. soil as that to 
which. ‘‘ W.’’ refers would be to discard 
at least the one half and replace it with 
very old leaf soil and peat in about equal 
These should be mixed together 
and a depth of not less than 2 feet assured 
to satisfy the needs of the Kalmia, so far 
as Soil is concerned. It is important that 
beds formed in such a soil as that named 
do not constitute soakaways for the sur- - 
rounding soil and become waterlogged in 
winter. Nothing would be more fatal to 
success. Thin woodland shade and shel- 
ter are good, though not essential, and in 
such the flower beauty remains longer. 
K.. angustifolia rubra appears not to ob- 
ject to stiffer soil than that named, with 
a greater degree of moisture. A few 
years since I made a considerable plant- 
ing of it ina dell but a few yards removed 
from the water’s edge. All have done re- 
markably well, despite the low, damp, and 
very cold conditions.—H. H. JenKIns. 


Lavatera Olbia.—‘‘S..§S.,”° who has 
found this a ‘‘ wretched” thing, is evi- 
dently one of the many who have either 
got an inferior form of the above or some- 
thing quite different. Few plants have 
been so exploited as L. Olbia, straggling 
little Spheralceas having been palmed off 
under its name. What I take to be the 
true L. Olbia should have velvety, deep 
green, blunt-lobed leaves, roughly the 
shape of a large, triangular Ivy leaf, those 
at the ends of the branches, where the 
foliage is smaller, being more afiter the 
arrow-head pattern. The flowers should 
be a clear, delicate pink, conspicuously 
veined with a deeper shade, and they are 
often nearly 3 inches across. The plant I 
referred to on p. 3877 is now 4 feet through, 
over that in height, and there are seldom 
fewer than 100 blossoms open at the same 
time.—J., N. Wales. : 

—— Mri Arnott -backs* lp ses adeesee 
opinion of this plant, and I do not know 
what to make of it. My soil is hot and 
dry, so the conditions are favourable, but 
the plant is a poor, weedy-looking thing, 
Mr. Arnott says that it ought to be sought 
after by those who seek a bit of colour at 
this season, but with Phloxes, Coreopsis, 
Gaillardias, Hollyhocks, Ceanothus, Bud-. 
dleias, Gladioli, and Olematises, who 
lacks colour at this season?—S. S. ; 

— “S. 8. (p. 405) cannot have ob- 
tained the true plant, for everything 
points to a mistake having been made. 
The true Lavatera Olbia is a native of 


Provence, and was introduced  there- 
from as Jong ago as 1570: A 
singular fact in connection 


it is that, though such an old plant in 
gardens, it was shown at a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on June 
18th, 1912, and was given an Award of 
Merit. Surprise was generally expressed 
that such an old plant should gain recog- 
nition, as there is a widespread idea that 
awards and certificates are given only to 
new or comparatively new plants.— 
Wands 
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FRUIT. 


PLUMS AS CORDONS. 
Tue opinion is often expressed that the 


culture of Plums as cordons is by no 


means so successful as that of Apples and 
Pears, but, given a selection of suitable 
yarieties and careful attention, they will 
be found very useful in those gardens 
where space will not permit of standards 
and bushes, and there is no wall accom- 
modation. The ability to protect blossom 
in spring and ripening fruit later in the 
year is also a great point in their favour, 
and this is very apparent in a season like 
the present, when the very inclement 
weather all through the flowering time 

yas responsible for the almost total ab- 
sence of fruit on all trees in the open. I 
think the inability to fruit cordon Plums 
well is partly due to the fact that the trees 








of clean, healthy growth must be encou- 
raged, if only on a small scale, if one 
hopes for continuous crops. Illustrations 
of such sorts will be found in July Green- 
gage, the old Greengage, Cox’s Golden 
Drop, and Ickworth Imperatrice, in 
dessert Plums, and Barly Rivers, Czar, 
Diamond, and Victoria in kitchen varie- 
ties, all of which do well as cordons. DWx- 
perience will tell just about the right 
time to start feeding and watering, where 
this is necessary. A point to be remem- 
bered is to start this soon enough, The 
proper development and ripening of the 
fruit and building up the necessary fruit- 
buds for another year both depend on 
this. Comparatively little feeding should 
be practised afiter the summer pruning, as 
it has a tendency to encourage, as in the 
ease of cordon Apples and Pears, a lot of 
useless wood. E. B. S. 


Hardwick. 


A pupil receiving a lesson in Peach culture at the Horticultural 


College, Meopham, Kent. 
and General.”  ' 


are more susceptible to and affected by 
insect attacks than Apples and Pears, 
causing more attention to keep foliage 
clean and healthy, and consequently to 
ripen the fruit satisfactorily. Aphis 
fairly early in the season, with red spider 
later, and very often scale, are enemies 
taking up a considerable amount of time 
and much attention to combat them suc- 
cessfully. 

Also, it must be borne in mind, and 
this is a point requiring careful considera- 
tion, that the varieties one naturally 
plants to combine quality with produc- 
tiveness are inclined, when once estab- 
lished, to crop so heavily that one has to 
allow a proper proportion of fruit to the 
size of the tree, and that a certain amount 


From a photograph by “ Sports 


CHERRIBS. 
RETAILERS tell us they miss the small 
fruits this year, especially Cherries, and 
this, coupled with the announcement that 
Bigarreau Napoleon was selling in Man- 
chester at five shillings per pound, is elo- 
quent testimony to the scarcity of all 
types of this favourite fruit. I suppose 
the common and smaller kinds grown on 
an extensive scale in orchards command 
the largest sale of any of the small fruits 
for consumption in a raw state, from the 
fact that they are less used for preserving 


‘than any of the others, and the almost 


total failure of the crop is consequently 
keenly felt. The exorbitant price for the 
very large Bigarreaus shows, too, the 


searcity of the larger and finer quality 


Cherries, and it is probable that only in 
the gardens where prctection of some 
kind was provided has there been an 
average crop. Cherries in pots are, as a 
rule, a satisfactory crop in orchard 
houses, but when such accommodation is 
not available, the best place for the best 
dessert kinds is a south-west wall, as here 
the blossom is not so likely to be affected 
by the cold storms of sleet followed by 
frost. Here, however, there is not much 
certainty of a crop unless some form of 
protection in the form of tiffany or a 
double thickness of fish-netting is pro- 
vided. If only a small space is available, 
it is well to plant two or three varieties, 
as a long supply of the welcome fruit is 
thereby ensured. A. B.S: 
Hardwick. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTING. 


THE ground being now in splendid con- 
dition for planting, the formation of new 
plantations should be proceeded with, as 
the sooner the plants are got out, so much 
the sooner will they become established 
and be the better able to withstand ‘the 
effects of a severe winter. This early 
planting also has other advantages, the 
foremost of which is that if strong, well- 
rooted runners are used, an excellent crop 
of fine fruit is secured the first season. 
When planting is delayed until autumn is 


~oo far advanced, and nothing but naturally 


rooted runners are made use of, or such 
as may be found rooted in the ground be- 
tween the rows of old plants, a whole 
season is lost, as such plants cannot and 
do not give satisfactory returns in the 
first year. When the time and labour in- 
volved in preparing the site for a Straw- 
berry bed or plantation are taken into 
consideration, it is certainly worth while 
to make use of such plants as will at once 
give a fair return, and so recoup the 
planter for his outlay. Runners layered 
into small pots are, without doubt, the 
best to secure this end, and, when once 
planted and watered home, they give but 
little trouble afiterwards. Therefore, if 
the necessary number of plants have been 
layered and the ground on which they are 
to be planted has been prepared, all that 
remains to be done is to thoroughly con- 
solidate it by treading the surface regu- 
larly all over. If the soil is light, another 
treading in the reverse direction will be 
needed, for the fact that Strawberries can 
hardly have too firm a root-hold should 
not be lost sight of, and as soon as this 
is done, planting may at once be- pro- 
ceeded with. It is a good plan to well 
water the plants some two or three hours 


‘previous to planting, and then, if the soil 


round the balls is watered so soon as 
planting is completed, they will not feel 
the effects of dry weather for some con- 
siderable time, especially if a mulch of 
some non-conducting material, such as 
spent Mushroom manure, is laid between 
the rows. The soil should be made firm 
round the balls, and see that the crowns 
are not placed too low dcewn in the ground, 
A good guide is to place the balls just low 
enough in the holes so that they will be 
covered with a thin layer of soil, and no 
more. When planting is finished, it is a 
good plan to walk through the plot and 
tread the soil firmly reund each plant 
carefully with the foot. <A little extra 
care taken now in this way prevents the 
plants being lifted and thrown out during 
the winter. The planting completed and 
the watering done, the surface may be 
mulched as mentioned above, after which 
the plants wil! not require much attention 
beyond the removal of runners and the 
suppression of weeds, unless the weather 
should prove unusually, dry, when, of 
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course, watering now and again will be 
needed. 

As a rule, 2 feet between the rows is the 
space generally allowed in gardens and 
3 feet for field culture, this giving ample 
room for attending to their requirements. 
Regarding the distances at which the 
plants should be disposed in the rows, a 
space of 18 inches is the usual allowance, 
but if room is not restricted, the more 
robust and stronger-growing varieties may 
with advantage be given 2 feet. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rubus pheenicolasius (the Japanese 
Wineberry).—Is this also edible, and could 
it be made into jam, either alone or in 
conjunction with Raspberries or Logan- 
berries? The fruit I have had so far has 
been very small. Possibly, when estab- 
lished, the plants will do better.—W. 
BINKs. 

[The Japanese Wineberry is a strong 
grower, and requires plenty of room. 
All the old fruiting canes should be cut 
out, treating the plants in the same way 
as one would Raspberries. The fruit of 
the Wineberry is very red, but rather 
small, sharp, and not suited for dessert. 
Really, it is more valuable as a climber 
than useful for its fruit.] 


Injury to Apples.—I would be very glad 
if you would kindly tell me what is wrong 
with the Lane’s Prince Albert Apples I 
am sending. -Only two trees had some 
Apples affected in this way last year, and 
now some of the Apples on four trees have 
the same marks. The Apples seem to rot 
inside where the marks are, and do not 
keep. Nothing has been used on the 
trees. The Apples are dropping badly 
from both Lane’s Prince Albert and Bram- 
ley’s Seedling, which is disappointing, as 
there was promise of a good crop. ‘They 
are both large standards, about a dozen 
of each kind, and appear quite healthy 
otherwise.—M. WoorrTon. 

[We have occasionally met with speci- 
mens of Apples affected in precisely the 
same way as those you forward, but have 
never seen or heard of the variety you 
mention being troubled with the malady. 
As to what the disease is, and its cause, 
we are not in a position to say, neither 
have we ever heard of anyone being able to 
offer an explanation or suggest a remedy. 
You would, however, do well to thoroughly 
cleanse the tree by spraying in winter with 
caustic alkali solution, and when the buds 
are on the point of bursting in spring with 
Bordeaux mixture at full strength. Both 
remedies are to be purchased ready for 
dilution from any dealer in horticultural 
sundries if you are unable to make them 
yourself.] 


The Cape Gooseberry (Physalis edulis).— 
Is this edible, and could it be made into 
jam? = When should they be gathered, 
and, if for eating, should the outer case 
be removed and the berry only used? I 
had some seed given me, and have now a 
number of well-grown plants on a south 
border, and the fruit is now showing.—W. 
BINKs. 

[Yes, the berry is edible, but we doubt 
very much if you will be able to ripen the 
fruits of this in the open, as our clim te 
is not dry enough and warm enough to 
ripen the fruits properly. To succeed 
with this the plants should be grown in- 
doors, training them on the back wall of 
a Peach house, or growing them in 12- 
inch pots in a warm greenhouse. If you 
have a warm wall, and could stand against 
the plants a sash over the fruits, you 
might, if the weather is warm, be able 
to ripen a few. All, however, depends on 
the season. The Cape Gooseberry makes 
a good jam, which ean be had from most 
of our large stores. When sending 
queries, please write on one. side of .the 
paper ouly.] 


market. 


Fruitstones and nutshells.—Collections | like consistency. It can then be put into 


of fruitstones and nutshells for use in 
making charcoal for gas masks are being 
rapidly organised in all parts of the coun- 
try, but more collectors are still needed 
if our soldiers are to have the greatest 
possible protection against poison gas. 
All who are willing to help are asked to 
send a postcard at once to the Director- 
General of National Service, Caxton 
House, Tothill Street, S.W.1. Postcards 
should be marked with the letters 
O.H.M.S., and need not be stamped. The 
charcoal produced from these materials 
very greatly increases our soldiers’ 
chances of life in gas attacks: It is there- 
fore important that even the smallest 
quantities of stones and shells should be 
saved and left at some suitable collecting 
centre. Fruiterers and village  store- 
keepers in many districts are now accepit- 
ing these materials from their customers 
and others for dispatch to the munitions 
depot. Arrangements have been made for 
free carriage over all railways. Full par- 
ticulars of how to help, with posters, 
leaflets, and ‘‘ carriage forward ’’ labels, 
will be sent on application. 

Apple Beauty of Bath.—With me this is 
the most profitable of early Apples for 
Many consider it the best for 
flavour, though for other tastes it is too 
tart. When quite ripe it is brisk and 
spicy, and by no means to be despised, 
while it is excellent when cooked. It is 
an Apple which varies considerably, ac- 
cording to the district in which it is 
grown, as regards appearance and quality. 
Here in the South it takes on a most bril- 
liant colour, the ground being yellow, irre- 
gularly striped with bright red. On the 
sunny side there is often a deep flush, 
which stains through into the flesh; yet 
in the North it is known as an Apple with 
little colour, never showing more than a 
ground of green or yellow, with dull 
brown stripes. Here it is a prolific and 
regular bearer. The tree is free-growing 
and healthy, except that it seems to be a 
favourite with leaf-curling aphides. The 
Apples ripen irregularly, and are never 
all ready to pick at the same time. Un- 
fortunately, the fruits are very liable to 
drop.—P. M. B., Sussez. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE 
TREES 


I witt be much obliged if you will kindly 
tell me whether the blight on the shoots 
of Bramley Seedling Apple which I am 
sending up is American blght There 
was not a sign of it on the trees last year, 
but the shoots are full of it now. There 
is none on the trunk or old wood. A 
Copper Beech in a garden close by is 
smothered with this blight, and I would 
be very glad to know if there is anything 
I can do for the Apple trees. I have 
had all the summer prunings burnt.—M. 
Wootton. 

[The shoots are infested with woolly 
aphis or American blight, the variety 
named being very susceptible to attack. 
The best remedy to apply now is either 
Gishurst Compound or petroleum emul- 
sion. The former you can purchase from 
any vendor of garden sundries, and mix 
and apply it in accordance with the 
printed directions to be found on the boxes 
in which it is sold. The emulsion you can 
make at home in the following manner :— 
Take an-old fish kettle or saucepan, put in 
+ gallon of water, and bring it to the boil. 
Add 3 Ib. soft soap, and when this has be- 
come dissolved lift the kettle or saucepan 
off the fire and immediately add } gallon of 
paraffin. Churn the liquid with a syringe 
by drawing it up and then forcing it back 
into the utensil until it becomes of a cream- 


a jar or bottle and kept corked. It 
should be well shaken before use and ap- 
plied to any part of the tree infested by 
the insects with a partly worn-out paint- 
brush. Next spray the tree with caustic 
soda wash (to which 2 quarts of paraffin 
should be added at the time the soda is 
being dissolved), the formula for making 
which has so often been given in these 
columns. You can purchase a remedy 
named Woburn iron emulsion ready for 
use in the event of your not caring for the 
trouble of making the solution at home. 
The upper roots of the tree should be un- 
bared during the winter, and if found in- 
fested with the insects, as will most pro- 
bably be the case, spray them with one of 
the two last-mentioned remedies. A friend 
of ours finds neat’s-foot oil applied when 
warm a good remedy. What you refer to 
as the pest on the Beech is probably the 
Felted Beech Coccus (Cryptococcus fagi).] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Mildew on Onions.—A]] the Onions in 
this district, both those that have been 
grown under glass and spring sown, have 
been attacked during the last ten days 
with mildew. It affects the leaves of the 
Onions, which droop and gradually decay. - 
You can crumple the leaves up in your 
fingers into dust. Is there any known 
cure for the disease?—N. W. 

[A friend of ours whose Onions used to 
suffer very badly from mildew syringed 
the plants with soft soap at the rate of 
3 ozs. to the gallon of water, with a 
liberal addition of sulphur. In this way 
he completely eradicated the mildew.] 


Antirrhinums, fungus on.—I send an 
Antirrhinum plant. <A large number have 
withered like this, and I cannot see wire- 
worm or anything to account for it. Can 
you tell me the reason P—F. WILLIs. 

[Your plants have been attacked by the 
fungus known as Septoria Antirrhini. 
This disease spreads very rapidly when it 
once attacks the plants, and it is well to 
pull up and burn all the infected plants. 
Those not attacked may be syringed with 
Bordeaux mixture or sulphide of potas- 
sium (liver of sulphur), at the rate of 
3 oz. to a gallon of water. Do not plant 
any Antirrhinums in the place in which 
diseased plants have been growing. ] 

Caterpillar eating leaves—I enclose a 
leaf of a Rose and one of a Clematic 
showing holes made by some insect, which 
neither I nor my gardener can identify. 
We cannot find the cause. A large number 
of different: plants are also attacked, in- 
cluding Spinach, Beet, etc.—JAmes 
FLEMING. “ 

[The holes in the Clematis foliage are 
the work of a caterpillar, but what it is 
impossible to say in the absence of speci- 
mens. Those on the Rose are due to the 
larve of a sawfly, of much the same 
colour as the leaf, and therefore not easy 
to see. Both may be kept under control 
by spraying with Paris green or lead 
arsenate when the pests are at work.] 

Wasps destroying early Apples.—The 
wasps and flies have eaten my early 
Apples. The Worcester Pearmain trees 
have been bared, though the Apples are 
not ripe.—J. THOMAS. 

[The best way to deal with wasps is to 
search for their nests and destroy them at 
night by pouring in coal tar. This, to he 
effective, should be done within a radius 
of one mile of the garden or plantation. 


Traps in the shape of bottles or jars partly _ 


filled with some attractive liquor, such as 
cider or the ‘‘bottoms’’ of a beer cask, 
should be suspended from the branches of 
the trees and renewed as often ag may be 
necessary. The same traps’are equally as 
effective for the destruction of flies attack- 
ing Apples, Pears, and other fruits. ] 
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ROSES. 


ROSA POLYANTHA FLORIBUNDA. 


THs was sent out by Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry, who considers it a variety of R. 
moschata, but friends who have seen it 
bloom look upon it as a form of R. 
polyantha. Whatever the name, it is a 
very pretty, free-flowering Rose. The 
plant, part of which is here shown, is 
growing over an Oak trellis, and when at 
its best is very beautiful. 


THH WICHURAIANA ROSES. 


flower it cannot be surpassed by any exist- 
ing sort. Petit Louis is a charming form 
of this section, the blossoms larger than 
those of Dorothy Perkins, slightly different 
in colour, and of excellent growth. The 
ordinary White Dorothy is not worthy of a 
place in any collection, as at its best it is 
not a good white. In my opinion, Mrs. 
Littleton Dewhurst is the finest’ white- 
flowered climbing Rose we have. This is 
also a sport from Dorothy Perkins. The 
blooms show fewer of the pink stripes so 
common in the ordinary White Dorothy. 
The habit of growth is all that can be de- 
sired in a rambling Rose, while its free- 


I was pleased to see Mr. Taylor (p. 410) dom of flower is wonderful. 


recommending this section of Rambler 


While admitting that Sanders’ White is 


Roses, which I regard as a fine addition to | the purest white Rose we have, it has an 
the garden, for pillars and screens in any ' objectionable trait in that the blooms die 


Rosa polyantha 


aspect, their natural habit of growth 
eminently fitting them. They, too, do not, 
like many climbing varieties, quickly show 
-pare stems, owing to their inability to 
preak back or send out shoots from near 
their base, like Climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, for example. Where so many per- 


sons fail to grow this section of Roses is” 


that they do not prune them sufficiently or 
early enough. This is best done directly 
the flowering season is past, so that the 
growths left have time to mature. 

No doubt Dorothy Perkins is the most 
popular of the climbing Roses, and. cer- 
tainly for making an effective screen it 
has no equal in growth and freedom of 
flower. I agree with Mr. Taylor that 
Minnehaha is the finest of all Rambling 
Roses. The formation of the flower panicle 
is so different from that of any other 
variety, while for freedom of growth and 





var. floribunda. 


off so quickly, giving the whole a dingy tint 
which detracts from its general appear- 
ance. It+is a short-lived variety, while 
Mrs. Littleton Dewhurst lasts an excep- 
tionally long time in flower. Philadelphia 
Rambler has a colour quite its own. I 
know of no variety like it. The crimson 
is shaded with velvet, giving a lustre to 
the whole. Excelsa, commonly known as 
scarlet Dorothy, has all the attributes of a 
perfect Rambler, and the colour is less 
affected by hot sun than that of others of 
a similar tint. Troubadour was said to be 
superior, but I cannot detect any differ- 
ence in colour; in fact, this variety is not 


required by those who grow Hxcelsa. 
Francois Jerranville should be more 
grown than it is. As a perpetual- 


flowering variety it is the best of the 
Wichuraiana type. In colour, too, it is 
distinct from all others—salmon-pink with 





a flush of orange. The habit of growth is 
even more vigorous than in any other in 
this section. Francois Guillot is another 
desirable variety, the buds pale yellow, the 
flower passing to pure white. It is of 
vigorous growth. Sweetheart deserves to 
be more known than it is. The blooms 
last longer in good condition than those of 
any Rose I know. The buds are pink, the 
opening blossoms passing to pure white, 
and they are delightfully fragrant. The 
habit of growth is all that could be de- 
sired. I do not think Lady Gay is nearly 
so much grown as it should be. The dis- 
tinction between this and Dorothy Perkins 
in colour is slight. The latter is a clear 
pink, while the former has a cherry hue; 
the panicles of flower in the latter are 
longer, the blooms more widely set apart, 
and I think the growth is more robust. 
Among pale pink forms, I think Dorothy 
Dennison is the best. This, Christian 
Curle, and Lady Godiva are very similar 
to each other, except that the first is of 
more vigorous growth. 
BH. MOoLyNevx. 


—— I was pleased to see Mr. George M. 
Taylor’s defence of the Wichuraiana Roses 
(p. 410). Ihave grown a good many of the 
Wichuraiana and multiflora varieties in- 
troduced of late years, and I think, on the 
whole, that the multiflora type is the more 
useful. Of course, where space is limited, 
it is better to grow Roses of a more per- 
petual-flowering type, such as Madame 
Alfred Carriére ; but when there is plenty 
of room, the Ramblers make a fine show, 
especially if not too crowded. Minnehaha, 
mentioned by Mr. Taylor, is far superior 
to Dorothy Perkins, the trusses of bloom 
are much larger, the colour brighter, and 
the flowers not so closely set on the truss, 
so that it stands wet weather much better. 
Petit Louis 1 do not know. Alberic Bar- 
bier is another Rose which I should not 
care to be without. Many of the earlier- 
introduced Wichuraiana Roses have now 
been superseded by better varieties. 
Among them may be mentioned Auguste 
Barbier, Dorothy Perkins, Débutante, 
Lady Gay, Evergreen Gem, Jersey Beauty, 
and Réne André, and space which could 
be devoted to better kinds should not be 
taken up by these. Of the multiflora type, 
American Pillar is a fine Rose. I recently 
saw a long bank of this variety forming a 
dividing line between the kitchen and 
flower gardens. In front of these was a 
long row of the Madonna Lily in full 
bloom at the same time as the Rose, and 
the effect was very fine. Another fine 
Rose is Tea Rambler. I have a plant of 
this, which has grown into an enormous 
bush, perhaps 12 feet high and about 380 
feet in diameter, and which annually bears 
many hundreds of clusters of its coppery- 
pink fragrant flowers. 

C. W. CAULFIELD. 

Stanford-le-Hope, Hssex. 





NOTES AND REPLIEB. 


Roses from cuttings.—Wherever Roses 
will grow freely, it is an easy matter to 
strike Roses from cuttings, if we follow 
the proper lines. Do not use manure or 
very rich soil when putting in Rose cut- 
tings. A clean, fresh, and rather sandy 
soil is the best, and it is by no means 
difficult to prepare a piece of ground into 
which to put the cuttings. Almost any 
position, except a porder facing the mid- 
day sun or a cold and damp north border, 
will do. Make the cuttings 6 inches or 
8 inches long, according to the number of 
eyes on the wood. Longer cuttings than 
the size given often mean leggy plants 
when transplanted from the cutting beds. 
Shorter ones will root just as freely, and 
allow of deeper planting when put into 
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their permanent quarters. 
of the wood is very important. 
wood that is about half 


Dibble the cuttings 


hole before doing so. 
the cutting is firmly inserted. 
cuttings in so that the top eye is just 
above the surface of the soil. On no 
account cut away any of the buds, as all 
future growth is from the Rose itself, 
and the most valuable parts are the 
sucker-like shoots. Leave the cuttings in 
the ground the first season, and trans- 
plant the following autumn. If a dry 
time should come, then it is well to 
loosen the soil and give a mulch of some 
Sort, as leaf-mould. Should frost lift them 
out of the ground, go along the rows and 
firmly tread the plants on either side, and 
use the hoe occasionally to keep down the 
weeds and aerate the soil. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT BETTWS-Y- 
COED. 


Amone the many beautiful and uncom- 
mon things I saw in Mr. B. CG. Buxton’s 
garden at the end of July was a double 
form of Geranium sylvestre, a great mass 
of it, 2 feet or 8 feet high, covered with 
perfectly double blue flowers. Both the 
blue and white single yarieties appeared 
to be naturalised among the boulders of 
the moraine; and here, too, was the 
pretty white Spirea Kneiffi, one of the 
most elegant of its race. Some fine plants 
of Dierama pulcherrima were in flower, 
also the creamy-white Verbascum Miss 
Wilmott. This latter is certainly one of 
the best of its class, the blooms not only 
being very large, but they appear in suc- 
cession Over many weeks. The Flame 
Flower (Tropzolum speciosum) does re- 
markably well at Coed Derw, where it 
blooms much earlier than is usual for this 
district. Though it had passed its best 
when I saw it, there were ropes of its 
bright scarlet flowers embracing the 
Rhododendron trees, and the sombre old 
Hollies were festooned with its garlands 
of gay colour. It is quite naturalised, 
Sowing itself freely and ramping at will 
in what are evidently ideal conditions. 
There were some large masses of Mr. 
Buxton’s variety of Anthemis tinctoria, 
a really fine, rich golden Chamomile, with 
great freedom of flowering, and possess- 
ing good lasting qualities and handsome 
foliage. Geranium Wallichianum B. GC. 
Buxton was also flourishing, its beautiful 
zones of clear azure showing to perfec- 
tion against the cool, mossy background 
of its shady corner. In the rock garden 
the golden blossoms of a particularly good 
form of Sedum oregonum were abloom 


above leaves and stems of gorgeous blood-- 


red. Some very old plants of the true 
Campanula haylodgensis, which now ap- 
pears to be common, were laden with 
their distinctive bells in pale blue, and 
Cotyledon simplicifolius—a plant that de- 
Serves to be much better known—was 
showing several of its pretty yellow 
racemes. A shrubby form of Plumbago 
Larpente was giving promise of early 
blossoming. This is, I believe, a new- 
comer, and one that should prove a useful 
addition to the August rock garden. 
Several of the Cistuses were blooming a 
second time, and there were a few late 
blooms on that exquisite Rose, R. lucida, 
and hard by I noticed a giant form of 
what appeared to be the common Alche- 
milla, or La@y’s-Mantle.—A. T. Jounson, 


The selection 
Choose 
ripened, and 
always cut clean off just below a-bud. 
into the prepared 
ground, and drop a little sand into the 
See to it, too, that 
Put the 
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HOW TO KEEP SWEET PEAS IN 
FLOWER. 
MANy people grow their plants well until 
August is well advanced, when they begin 
to get into an unsatisfactory condition, 
and their blossoming period comes to an 


a little attention is given to the plants. 
Immediately deterioration is noticeable in 
the quality of the flowers, all blooms and 
seedlings should be removed, thus con- 


the development of the growth of the 
plants. The soil should be forked over 
round about the clumps or down the side 
of the rows, and the plants given a copious 
application of water, to be followed im- 
mediately by manure water. This will 
stimulate the growth, and if nitrate of 
soda at the rate of half an ounce to a 
gallon of water be applied subsequently, 
srowth will be of a very satisfactory cha- 
racter, and a new lease of life be given 
to the plants. Should the weather con- 
tinue hot, it is a good plan to syringe 
overhead with clear water in the late 
afternoon or evening, this also contribut- 
ing to their well being. In very 
open and exposed situations, it is a good 
plan also to mulch both sides of the rows, 
or round about the clumps of the Sweet 
Peas. .In some cases, where the plants 
appear to be so bad as to be beyond. re- 
covery, the grower should not despair. 
By adopting drastic measures, it is pos- 
sible to make even the most unpromising 
plants render a good account of them- 
selves for some little time to come. It is 
a good plan in such circumstances to cut 
back the plants to two-thirds of their 
height, applying water and mulching, as 
advised earlier. It is astonishing what a 
wonderful yield of new growths will re- 
spond to this treatment of the plants, and 
we know of Sweet Peas that have blos- 
somed well into the autumn where these 
measures have been adopted. Those who 
desire to maintain the display in their 
gardens for some time to come may adopt 
either of the methods above suggested 
with every confidence. : 


\ 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for small bed.—I have on the 
S.W. Coast a small bed of deep, black 
soil, rather damp about 18 inches below 
the surface, and sloping towards a brook. 
The bed is surrounded by trees, with a 
little sunlight, but no drip. I contem- 
plate bastard trenching this bed, adding 
Some lime to the lower spit, and sea sand 
and leaf-mould to the upper. Could you 
kindly advise me whether a mixture of 
Adiantum pedatum or some other Fern, 
planted about 2 feet apart, with Cypri- 
pedium spectabile 9 inches apart, inter- 
mixed, would be likely to succeed? [ 
could sink in the ground, and round the 
edges a few rocks or sea boulders. Also, 
could these plants be put in about mid: 
September? I have never yet tried 
Adiantum pedatum, and with Cypripedium 
spectabile have had very poor success, 
owing, probably, to ignorance of its cul. 
ture.—SUBALTERN, 

[Adiantum pedatum would most likely 
succeed under the conditions named, and 
So, too, probably, would the Cypripedium 
if you could now obtain good plants. The 
only thing you have to fear in respect of 
the first-named would be late spring 
frosts, since the position appears to be 
exposed to the north-east. The Lady’s 
Slipper does not rise early, and is not 
likely to suffer from the same cause. The 
weak point about the arrangement is that 
the flowering, even when the plants had 
become establisheed, would be confined to 
July. Even so, it is not of long duration 
at its best. In the circumstances, we 


untimely end. All this may be avoided if 


centrating all the energy of the roots on’ 
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should prefer a little more variety, such 
additions, e.g., as Primula Sieboldi gran- 
diflora, Trillium, srandifiorum, Lilium 
canadense, and Cypripedium pubescens, 
would considerably prolong the season of 
flowering. The preparation of the bed 
appears correct, provided the surface is 
not raised too high by the trenching. The 
arrangement would, we think, be im- 
proved if you more freely intersperse the 
Ferns with the Lady’s Slippers. The 
plan shows two Ferns only in the centre, 
while the bed is bounded with them. The 
time mentioned for Planting would be 
quite suitable.] 


Plants to associate with Iris, Trillium, 
and Phlox.—Can you advise as to good 
plants, and when to plant them, to put 
with Iris Kempferi, Trillium, and Phlox, 
SO as to give some show more continu- 
ously? For Iris Kempferi I have been 
recommended Lilium Grayi, and for Tril- 
hum Lilium superbum. All the positions 
are moist and boggy.—BEpronr. 

[It would have been helpful had you 
given some idea of the space at disposal, 
so that the plants recommended may 


agree therewith. Lilium Grayi would do 


quite well with Iris Kempferi, but 
blooming almost at the same time, would 
not quite meet your requirements as to a 


more continuous flowering. Iris sibirica 


Snow Queen is much earlier in flower 
than the other, and if with the two Irises 
Lilium  pardalinum were associated, 


should room admit of the whole, a more 
continuous display would result. With 
the Trillium, Lilium Grayi, and Primula 


Bulleyana might be associated, thereby 


affording three distinct seasons of bloom, 


with highly ornamental plants to boot. 


As to the Phlox, assuming that the her. 
baceous Phlox is meant, Lilium Hansoni 


(early flowering), to be followed later by 
L. superbum or L. pardalinum Michauxi, 
would be quite good. Other combina- — 
tions might be suggested, though much 
depends on the space available and the 
positions. Phloxes, it should be stated, 


are not long happy in continuously wet 


or boggy ground, and Trilliums are slow 
to establish, and would take some years 
before affording a good display. Had we 
a more intimate knowledge of the circum- 
stances, we might help you further. It is 
quite probable that both Phloxes and 
Trilliums might be substituted for some- 
thing better. You say nothing as to the 
nature of the soil—i.e., light or heavy— 
or whether the position is part of a 
natural bog. All the plants could be put 
in during September or October. ] 

Lichen on lawn.—For some time I have 
been troubled with what seems a sort of 
fungus growth on the Grass of the lawn. 
It began at the side under the drip of 
Lime trees. It has spread over all parts 
of the lawn, so that I do not think the 
drip has had anything to do with it. I 
enclose a specimen. Would it trouble you 
to tell me what could be done for ib? 
Black patches throughout the Grass look 
bad. ‘There is a gentle Slope on the green. 
—J. TURNBULL Suiru. 

[Without doubt, the very fine growth of 
Lichen on your lawn is due to the soil 
having become sour, and also deficient of 
jime. You can either give the places 
affected a pretty good dressing of fresh 
Slacked lime at once, as it will soon wash 
in, or else make in a large tub some 
lime-water, dissolving a bushel in twenty 
gallons of water, and then well saturate 
the Lichen with that. Heavy dressings 
of soot, or using strong soot-water, are 
also destructive to the parasite. If one 
or two lime or soot dressings fail, then 
give others, as the Lichen must succumb 
eventually. Much of it, too May be de- 
stroyed by using an iron rake. ] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. | 


RHODODENDRON PINK PHARL. 
THis was a decided gain to our gardens, 
for in it we have the large flowers of a 
species like R. Griflithianum, with the 
shapely and compact truss of the R. 
catawbiense hybrids. Its parentage does 
not seem to be generally known, but this 
is of minor importance compared with its 
great value in the garden, more espe- 


cially when, one sees it as in the -illustra- |: 


tion we give to-day of a group growing 
in Mr .Maurice Yorke’s garden at Hill- 
brooke, Iver Heath, Bucks. 


Many of the hybrids that claim. R.- 


Griffithianum as one of the parents are 
not very hardy, as may be instanced by the 
very beautiful sorts one sees in Cornwall, 
Devon, S. Wales, and other places where 





A group of Ehododendron Pink 


the climatic conditions are similar. Pink 
Pearl is quite hardy, and thrives close to 
London, growing and flowering freely in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. Raisers of 
new large-flowered kinds would do well to 
bear in mind when selecting the parents 
hardiness and late flowering, for, though 
most kinds can be grown in the milder 
counties, those whose shoots and flowers, 
by reason of their early appearance, are 
liable to be injured, must have but a short 
spell of usefulness. 

— Of the many fine groups of Rhodo- 
dendrons seen in Mr. Maurice Yorke’s 
woodland garden at Hillbrooke, those of 
Pink Pearl are decidedly handsome, the 
immense trusses of bloom thrown into 
relief by the fronds of the common 
Bracken beneath. They are seen to better 


_ advantage in such surroundings than when 


in the open garden, as the loose habit of 
this beautiful kind has a finer effect when 











associated with trees. When the late Sir 
Henry Yorke began his garden, the. suc- 
cess of the various plants in which is due 
in great measure to the peat present, he 
recognised the need for planting clearly 
defined, well-disposed groups. These 
groups were broken into by little path- 
ways, but, viewed from the _ rising 
ground beyond, they gave immense com- 
binations of fine colour. When the flower- 
ing time of Rhododendrons is over, an en- 
tirely different aspect is presented, the 
Lilies, including L. giganteum, which 
grow apace at Hillbrooke, being shown 
to advantage over the dark green foliage 
of the Rhododendrons.—G. A. C. 





CLIMBERS FOR HOUSE BY THE SHA. 
CaN you recommend me any climbers 
which would do well in a house standing 
right on the sea front? The house faces 


but are good wall plants. They, as also do 
the climbers previously mentioned, need, 
of course, to be secured to the wall. 
HWuonymus japonicus and its varieties, 
Escallonia macrantha, Hscallonia Langley- 
ensis, Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 
Crategus Pyracantha, and Forsythia sus- 
pensa. Trees that will do well in close 
proximity to the sea are of evergreens 
Pinus Pinaster, Pinus muricata, Pinus 
halepensis, Pinus austriaca, Cupressus 
macrocarpa, aud the evergreen Oak: Of 
summer-leafing trees can be recommended 
several of the Maples, especially the com- 
mon Sycamore, Wych Elm, Salix alba, 
Populus deltoidea, and the white Poplar 


(P. alba). The Mountain Ash and the 
Hawthorn are also well suited for the 
purpose. The choice of shrubs is much 


greater, included among the number being 
Atriplex Halimus, Aucuba japonica, 


Pearl in Mr. Maurice Yorke’s garden at Hillbrooke Place, Iver, Bucks. 


N.E. by S.E., the north. side being the 
sea front. It is at Sea View, in the Isle 
of Wight, and nearly opposite Southsea. 
I find that many of the plants I have put 
in suffer rather badly from the salt-laden 
air that sweeps across the garden. I have 
put in dwarf Ivy and Ampelopsis. The 
front is partly protected by a Tamarisk 
hedge, which grows splendidly. I should 
also be glad to know of any bushes and 
trees which do well by the sea.—F. Nrew- 
TON TRIER. 

[As the conditions are so exacting it 
would be a good plan to note the most 
Satisfactory climbers in your neighbour- 
hood. At the same time, the following 
should do well, and from them a selection 
could be made :—Clematis montana, Cle- 
matis flammula, Celastrus articulatus with 
showy fruits in autumn, Jasminum offici- 
nale, Passiflora corulea, and Polygonum 
baldschuanicum. : 

The following are not actually climbers, 





Brooms of sorts; Berberis Darwini, Ber- 
beris stenophylla, Buddleia globosa, Coto- 
neasters of sorts, Hscallonias of sorts, Fig, 
Fuchsia Riceartonii, Fabiana imbricata, 
Garrya elliptica, Hydrangeas, Laurustinus, 
Leycesteria formosa, Ligustrum  ovali- 
folium, Lyceum chinense, Sea Buckthorn, 


Sweet Briar, Snowbelry, shrubby 
Veronicas, and the double-blossomed 
Furze. Shrubs that would thrive in the 


shade of the Hlm-tree, but away from its 
roots, are the Aucuba, Berberis vulgaris, 
Kuchsias of sorts, Hydrangeas, Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpus), the shrubby Veronicas, 
and Diervillas.] 





Hypericum Moserianum.—Among_ the 
St. John’s Worts there are some which 
are less frequently met with than others. 
Hypericum Moserianum, a _ cross be- 
tween H. patulum and H. calycinum, is 
one of these, and a fine plant was recently 
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noted in the garden at Kirkhouse, Kirk- 
cudbright. The neat habit of this and 
its free flowerirg ought, I think, to be 
more generally recognised.—W. MoG., 
Balmae. 


IVY UNDER TREES. 
(REPLY To ‘ Ivy.’’) 
Ir is often found difficult to find a suit- 


able plant to grow and cover the ground | 


und trees in pleasure grounds where 
Gras does not succeed ; but Ivy, if skil- 
fully planted, and care taken to train it 
properly over the ground the first season 
or two, will be found to give satisfaction 
in most cases. Although it may be con- 
sidered a very curious kind of under- 
growth, seeing that it is a climber, it is, 
nevertheless, one of the best possible car- 
pets for ground under large trees. 
Planters should bear in mind that close to 
the stems of these there can be no mois- 
ture or nourishment. Notwithstanding 
this, however, pits are dug close to the 
trees, where, as a matter of course, the 
plants fail. The only way to make a good 
carpet under large trees, standing singly 
or in groups, is to make the pits for the 
plants outside the drip of the spreading 
branches; thus situated, the Ivy roots 
will have the benefit of the sun, and rain, 
and moisture. Care must, however, be 
taken to keep the roots free ‘from drip 
from the points of the branches, for Ivy, 
like most other plants, is very impatient 
of drip falling upon its roots. To procure 
a quick and satisfactory carpet, the Ivy 
must be planted from 3 feet to 5 feet 
apart. Make the pits large enough to hold 
about one or two bushels of good, loamy 
soil, enriched with a little rotten manure. 
After planting and firming the soil well, 
give each plant a good soaking of water. 
It will be found more profitable to put 
out strong, well-rooted plants than weak 
ones, and, if required to be planted 
during the summer, plants growing in 
pots should be selected. The points of 
the shoots must be directed inwards, peg- 
ging them down until they reach the bole 
of the tree. In this way a smooth green 
carpet will be speedily formed. No mat- 
ter how barren the ground under the trees 
is, the Ivy will grow and progress rapidly 
if the roots are provided for in the way 
just described. Another good effect is, it 
will kill all the weeds as soon as’ it 
assumes the lead. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Climber on a Bird Cherry.—I have a 
Prunus Padus, which I have cut back so 
as to leave only the main stem and the 
thicker portions of the main branches. I 
want to kill the tree, but to leave the 
trunk, etc., for training up a climbing 
Rose or a Clematis. Is there not some 
method of accomplishing this by boring a 
hole in the trunk or inserting therein 
some powerful acid? If so, what is the 
acid, and should the hole, after putting 
in the acid, be sealed up?—W. Binks. 

[Far better not kill the tree. Allow it 
to grow, and in this way get a back- 
ground for whatever climber you purpose 
planting. If you kill it, it will decay and 
bring down the climber.] 


Desfontainea spinosa.—One may see 
this doing well in some places in Scot- 
land, while in other gardens less than a 
mile away it will not stand an average 
winter or spring. It is probable that the 
success in many gardens is due to its 
having been planted where the morning 
sun does not reach it. In springs when 
late frosts are prevalent many plants 
which have passed through the winter 
unseathed are either killed or badly 
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crippled. D. spinosa is one of these, and 
a little care, such as planting where the 
morning sun will not shine upon it, may 
be rewarded. I know several people who 
have been charmed withthe pendulous 
scarlet and yellow flowers, and who have 
planted it, only to be disappointed by its 
succumbing to a severe spring, when the 
sun shone on frost-covered plants and 
burned them as with fire.—S. ARNortt. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


ASPIDISTRAS. 


Ir has been stated that Aspidistras should 
be repotted in April. I quite agree that 
they should be taken in hand as early in 
the year as possible, but much depends on 
the conditions to which they have been sub- 
jected during the winter. Acéording to 
my experience nothing is gained by re- 
potting before young growths appear, and 
when the plants are grown in a perfectly 
cool temperature, merely excluding frost, 
the young growths will frequently not 
come up before June. My plants are’ 
wintered in a cool greenhouse, and some 
years ago I divided and repotted them in 
April, with the result that they did as 
some other things do, such as Maidenhair 
Ferns and Campanula isophylla under 
similar circumstances, they sulked, and it 
was the end of the summer before young 
growths appeared. Practically the season 
or growth was lost. I have been wiser 
since, and always wait for the young 
shoots, and when these are an inch long I 
repot. It is easy to understand that this 
should be the case. The young leaves 
come from eyes which form on the root- 
stock, and when the roots are disturbed 
before these buds appear there is a check, 
from which there is a very tardy recovery, 
and, consequently, a loss of time. This 
year I divided and repotted my plants about 
the middle of June, which was later than 
I intended, but I would rather be so late 
than have done them two months earlier, 
as then there were no young growths visi- 
ble. Some had been several years in the 
Same pots, and were so packed with 
growths and roots that I had to separate 
them by means of two forks placed against 
each other and wrench them apart, which, 
in the case of all things that become very 
matted at the roots, I consider preferable 


to the use of the knife or spade. 


Sort.—The compost for the green-leaved 
kind should be generous, and when the 
pots are full of roots liquid manure can 
be given with benefit. At the same time, 
I have known plants to be kept in rooms 
for some years, remain in good health, and 
even throw up healthy young leaves when 
they have had nothing but pure water. 
Truly, the Aspidistra is an accommodating 
plant. It is quite at home under condi- 
tions that would be fatal to other fine- 
leaved things. The variegated form is not 
quite so easy to manage. It is not of diffi- 
cult culture, but unless it gets the right 
conditions it loses its variegation and soon 
reverts to the type. One seldom sees it in 
rooms, the reason being that the absence 
of light causes the leaves to turn green. 
Now and then one comes across an old 
plant that shows a trace of white, showing 
that in the early days of its life it belonged 
to the variegated section. In the case of 
this variegated form the treatment must 
be so regulated that there is sufficient 
shelter from hot sun to ensure a free, 
healthy growth, but enough light with a 
slight amount of sunshine must be ad- 
mitted to allow of the variegation remain- 
ing constant. The compost should not be 
so rich as that for the type, and should con- 
sist of loam and a little leaf-soil only. If 
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manure is used the green portion of the 
leaves will gradually extend and the varie- — 
gation will be obliterated. I have never — 
known Aspidistras make such high prices 
as at the present time. Plants in 43 pots, 
both green and variegated, are making 36s. _ 
to 48s. per dozen, and in 6-inch pots from 
5s. to 6s. each, which shows that, in spite — 
of the added burden which the war has 
cast on us, there is still a good demand for 
plants for indoor decoration, and people 
are willing to pay high prices for them. 
The above are wholesale prices, and re- 
tailers have to charge accordingly. 


J. CORNHILL. 





NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


Treatment of Hydrangeas.—I have two 
Hydrangea plants in tubs, which are now 
a mass of bloom. I should be glad to 
know what is the best way to treat them 
to ensure a good display next year.—F. 
NEWTON TRIER. 

[Presuming you have been, and still are, 
supplying the roots with a stimulant to 
ensure the building up of stout, bold buds 
for the production of flowers next season, — 
continue to do so until the foliage shows 
signs of ripening. When the flowers fade 
cut off the heads down to the first stout 
buds. Winter where the plants are safe 
from frost, and when the leaves have 
fallen keep the soil fairly moist, but avoid 
an excess of water. In winter cut out any 
old and exhausted. wood, but do not inter- 
fere with the stout shoots terminated by — 
prominent buds. Early in Mar¢éh pick off 
with a pointed stick as much as possible of 
the old and exhausted surface soil, see the 
drainage is in good order, and then apply 
a top-dressing of compost consisting of one- 
half loam, a quarter leaf-mould, and a 
quarter partly-decayed manure free of 
worms and in a fairly dry condition. Make — 
this firm with a potting-stick. From early 
March and onwards the plants should have 
doses of liquid manure about every ten 
days. ] 


The Oleander.—Among the many classes 
of plants whose merits are totally over- 
looked at the present day must be included 
the Oleander, of which there are several 
varieties in cultivation, but, except occa- 
sionally in some old-fashioned garden, 
none of them are ever met with; and 
though to a limited extent kept in stock 
by a few of our nurserymen, there is really 
no demand whatever for them. Notwith- — 
standing this, the Oleander is a really 
beautiful shrub, that will flower year after 
year with but little attention. Grown in 
pots or tubs, it may be wintered in’ the 
greenhouse or conservatory, and during — 
the summer can be placed out of doors in 
a sunny spot. Such conditions are favour- — 
able to the production of blossoms, which — 
expand about July, the plant then being 
particularly attractive. When in flower 
they may be allowed to remain out of doors — 
or removed to the conservatory if they are 
needed at that period. A loose, open-— 
growing shrub it naturally is and any at- 
tempt to alter its character in this respect 
will only end in failure. If a specimen © 
is cut back, at least one year’s crop of 
blossom will be sacrificed. The cultural 
requirements of the Oleander are in no way — 
exacting, for cuttings strike root very 
readily either in soil, sand, or water if | 
they are kept close for a little while, and — 
they grow away freely in any ordinary J 
potting compost. In commencing with 
young plants the tendency to run up tall 
and naked should be particularly borne in 
mind, and to obviate this they must be 
freely stopped during their earlier stages, 
as in this way the foundation of an effec- | 
tive specimen is laid. 
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VEGETABLES. 


a CABBAGH MBIN’S NO. 1. 

Tne provision of an ample supply of Cab- 
bages for the table in the early spring 
months, or as early as locality and climatic 
conditions permit, is a matter to which all 
engaged in the cultivation of vegetables 
have at the present time to devote serious 
consideration. In order to have heads 
ready for consumption at the season speci- 
fied it is necessary that seed should be 
sown the latter end of July or early in 
August, the former period for cool dis- 
tricts and the latter for the warmer parts 
of the country. All this has, or should 
have had, attention ere this, and the plants 
will be well above ground. Of varieties 
suited to the purpose there are a great 
humber, and among them some occupy a 
foremost position by reason of their earli- 
ness, or of possessing the merit of being 
ready for use some time in advance of 
others. Under this category must be 
placed the one we now figure. This was 
introduced by the noted Scotch firm, 


Messrs. Stuart and Mein, some years since, 
and has attained a high degree of popu- 
larity with all classes of cultivators. In 
point of earliness it may be classed as 
being equal to the best, for in the trials of 
Spring Cabbages conducted at Wisley in 
1915-1916 this variety was ready for use on 
the same date as Ellam’s and other good 
sorts. 

As will be seen by the cut, the heads at- 
tain a considerable size, and the plant, be- 
ing correspondingly large, it is necessary 
to allow more space than is the case with 
some other sorts when planting is being 
carried out. 


VALUE OF DEEP CULTIVATION. 
AFTER the long spell of dry weather lately 
experienced the advantage of deep digging 
is very clear, for in districts where but 
little rain has fallen the crops on ground 
that was not well tilled are in anything 
but a satisfactory condition. | Where 
ground was deeply dug and well worked 
the roots have been able to penetrate in 
search of moisture, and on such, vegetables 


a 


in general are looking well. There is a 
vast difference in the crops on poor, shal- 
low ground, for many of them look very 
sickly, even where water has been afforded 
them, to say nothing of the extra labour 
entailed in such work. Where the soil in 
kitchen gardens is shallow every means 
should be taken to increase its depth, and 
though this cannot always be done in a 
season or two, still with perseverance it 
may be rendered fertile to a depth of 
2 feet or even more. I would not, how- 
ever, recommend trenching, so that the 
poor barren subsoil is brought to the sur- 
face, but by adding manure and loosening 
up the ground an inch or two more each 
season there will soon be sufficient depth 
for the roots of most crops. Digging is 
usually done at a time of year when work 
is not so pressing; therefore there is no 
reason why pains should not be taken to 
do the work well. Most old gardens were 
well made in the first instance, for where 
the soil was shallow more was added till a 
sufficient depth was found for all crops, 
and this to some extent accounts for the 
excellent’ vegetables produced in them. 


Cabbage Mein’s No. 1. 


There are, however, favoured places where 
the soil is naturally fertile for some depth 
if it were only handled in the right man- 
ner. I have long advocated deep cultiva- 
tion for all vegetables, and though some 
are only shallow rooting, they may be suc- 
ceeded by others that require a consider- 
able depth of soil to grow them well. If 
ground is properly dug in wet seasons this 
will act as drainage by allowing the super- 
fluous moisture to pass through, while in 
dry seasons the roots are able to penetrate 
to such a depth that the weather has but 
little effect on the plants. Ad) G 





POTATOES IN COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Durine the inspection of the cottage gar- 
dens on St. Mary’s Isle and at Balmae, in 
connection with the prizes given by the 
Countess of Selkirk -for the best crops of 
vegetables, the Potato crop was closely 
scrutinised. It was very interesting to 
observe that Arran Chief is the variety 
most largely planted. In garden after 
garden the distinctive haulm was noticed, 
and in auswer to inquiries ny companion 





and myself were told that, since its intro- 
duction, it had never failed to give good 
results, and was less liable to be affected 
by disease than the majority of Potatoes. 
Great Seot, which, personally, I consider 
a better Potato, was fairly well repre- 
sented, and in some gardens its character- 
istic foliage gave evidence of robustness 
and good health. Langworthy is ap- 
preciated by a few of the cottagers, but 
more, perhaps, on account of its cropping 
than because of its value for cooking. The 
same remark may apply to Up-to-Date, 
and in a less degree to British Queen, 
although the area of these two varieties 
under cultivation is, collectively, rather 
large. King Edward VII., chiefly on ac- 
count of its colour, does not find favour 
with the cottager. This, I think, is to be 
regretted, for the variety is eminently 
suited to the soil and climate of the dis- 
trict. At the time of this inspection the 
earlier sorts were almost all lifted, but the 
varieties chiefly noted on a former visit 
were May Queen, Puritan, Hpicure, Beauty 
of Hebron, Sir John Llewellyn, Midlothian 
Early, and Express. Hpicure has a firm 





hold on many growers, but it can hardly 
be described as valuable save from its 
marketable point of view. In one garden 
only was the real old Ashleaf noticed, the 
variety in this diStrict having almost 
passed out of cultivation. ‘ 

The promise of a bountiful yield is, so 
far, highly encouraging. Only in two 
cases were traces of incipient disease ob- 
served, and both of the gardens in which 
it was noticed are in close proximity to the 
Solway—only a stone’s throw distant from 
the sea, as a matter of fact. This may, to 
some extent, account for the disease. 

W. McGurFrroa. 
Balmae, Kirkcudbright. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Phytolacca decandra.—I always under- 
stood that this was poisonous, but on 
consulting some old numbers of The Gar- 
den I find that it is edible. Have any of 
your readers ever tried it?—J. W. 
THOMAS. 

[In the ‘‘ Illustrated Flora of the Nor- 
thern United States, Canada, and the 
British Possessions,” by Britton and 
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Brown, the roots of this are said to be 
poisonous, but that the young shoots may 
be eaten like Asparagus. ] 


Failure of Tomatoes.—I have sent here- 
with a Tomato root and some _ leaves. 
When the plant is fruiting the stem 
shrivels, and the leaves also. I shall be 
much obliged if you will tell me the cause 
and how to avoid it in’ future.—R. T. 
MARSH, 

[Lhe Tomato plant sentvappears to have 
collapsed from an attack of the disease 
known as the sleeping disease of the 
Tomato (Fusarium  lycopersici). The 
only thing to be done is to pull up and 
burn the plants—i.e., if all are affected in 
the same way—clear out the soil and char 
it, and not grow Tomatoes in the same 
house for a time, or if this cannot be 
avoided, thoroughly cleanse the structure 
and use new soil. To prevent attack by 
spraying is of no avail, as the roots are 
first to suffer from the disease, from 
whence it works upwards into the stems 
and ‘leaves, causing the whole plant to 
collapse. It would be a good plan to mix 
one of the soil disinfectants now on the 
market with the soil when making a fresh 
start another season. ] 


The Onion fly.x— What is the best remedy 
for the Onion fly, which has*spoiled a fine 
lot of bulbs? In my father’s garden, not 
twenty miles away, the fly has not spoiled 
a single bulb.—J. THomas., 

[The best way of combating the Onion fly 
maggot where it gives annual trouble is 
either to sow the seed in mild warmth in 
February, to prick off the resulting plants 
into boxes, and transplant outdoors as 
early in April as circumstances permit 
after having duly hardened the plants, or 
to sow ip autumn such varieties as Ailsa 
Craig, Cranston’s JBxcelsior, Autumn 
Triumph, and Giant Lemon Rocea, and 
transplant in spring to a piece of deeply- 
werked, well-manured ground. It is not 
too late to sow if you see about it at once. 
When the fly attacks the spring-raised crop 
it is a difficult pest to cope with. It is 
then a good plan to draw a little soil up 
to the plants as soon as Jarge enough on 
either side of the rows, which serves to 
prevent the flies from depositing their eggs 
in the stems just above the roots. Sprink- 
ling fine ashes moistened with paraflin be- 
tween the rows is also a deterrent. For 
this purpose mix 2 pints of the oil with a 
bushel of ashes. The best way out of the 
difliculty is, however, to adopt one or other 
of the measures previously described, as 
the plants then are, if not practically im- 
mune from attack, not affected by this pest 
to any appreciable extent. ] 


Vegetable Marrows failing.—I shall be 
glad of your advice about my Vegetable 
Marrows, which this year are a complete 
failure. The plants, when well grown and 
in blossom, develop yellow spots and 
blotches on the leaves, which spots spread 
till the entire leaf, stem, and back to the 
forming fruit turn yellow, and become a 
slimy, decayed mess. Quite six plants, 
bush and trailing, have died entirely, and 
all are affected more or less. The bed for 
them was made last autumn of fallen 
leaves, principally Horse Chestnut, and 
some road sweepings, covered tnis spring 
with some manure and earth, The young 
plants were put out into a frame on top 
of this heap. The frame was removed 
when danger of frost was past. Last 
year I pursued exactly the same plan, and 
had more Marrows than I could use, be- 
sides a fine supply of large ones for win- 
ter. I find friends in this village have 
no one who can tell me what causes it or 
of any remedy.—A READER. 


[Judging by your description of the 
malady, from which your 
Marrows are suffering, and in the absence 
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of specimens of affected leaves and fruit, 
we think it to be the Gourd Anthracnose 
(Glocosporium orbiculare). It is, unfor- 
tunately, too late in the day to adopt 
remedial measures, as the plants are now, 
according to your note, practically useless. 
Had they been sprayed when first the at- 
tack was noticeable with a solution of sul- 
phide of potassium, 4 oz. to a gallon of 
water, it could have been stayed. . Itwould 
be well to be on the alert another season 


and spray at once should the slightest sign’ 


of disease show itself. With regard to the 
infected plants, pull them up and burn 
them at once, and clear the soil and bed on 
which they have been grown. Grow the 
Marrows in another part of the garden 
next season, ] 





Outdoor Tomatces.—Plants that were of 
good size and healthy when planted have 
made a considerable amount of growth, 
and are in flower or setting. Side growths 
are supported and the stems kept tied to 
their supports. Allotment holders are 
finding the single-stem system the best 
method of growing Tomatoes outdoors, 
and in many instances the plants are in a 
very satisfactory condition. Should this 
and the following month be fine and 
warm, a considerable quantity of fruit 
Will be raised by this class of cultivator. 
The needs of the roots in regard to water 
must be looked after, and stimulants 
given as soon as the fruits commence to 
Swell. Plants set out against walls re- 
quire more frequent attention with re- 
spect to watering than those in the open 
ground, as the walls absorb so much of 
the moisture.—H. N. 


AsParagus.—As the cutting of Aspara- 
gus has now ceased, the beds will be 
much benefited by a good soaking of 
manure-water. Being a seaside plant, 
Asparagus enjoys salt, which, if it be 
added to the liquid at the rate of 2 ozs. 
to a gallon, will materially assist Aspara- 
gus beds, especially such as have been 
long in bearing. Keep the beds quite free 
from weeds, which it is necessary in this 
case to remove by hand, as the use of the 
hoe would interfere with the plants. 
seds that have been much cut should at 
the present time be encouraged by every 


means to make good growth, for on this 


depends their ability to keep wp in years 
fo come their producing powers, both as 
regards quantity and quality, in a satis- 
factory state. Asparagus often gets worn 
out much sooner than it otherwise would 
through suffering neglect ‘ after cutting 
has ceased. 


Black scab in Potatoes.—It seems to be 
a matter of common belief that this disease 
is of comparatively recent origin. This is 
quite a mistake, for it has been known in 
Great Britain for nearly twenty years, 
having been first observed in England in 
the autumn of 1900. Before that time, 
however, it had previously been reported 
on the Continent, but as to the exact date 
I cannot speak. I believe I am right in 
Saying that early in this century it had 
attracted the attention of the authorities, 
and that it had formed the subject of ex- 
periments at Kew. It is now, unfor- 
tunately, all too well known, and, despite 
all precautions, it appears to be spreading. 





It is very annoying to think that much of. 


this might be prevented, Although the 
disease is notifiable, small growers whose 
crop is infected deliberately refrain from 
reporting the outbreak, and, in this way, 
the affected area spreads. In such cases it 
is the duty of those under whose notice 
such cases may come to report them to the 
authorities without delay, even at the risk 
of local unpopularity.—A Scorrisu Gar- 
DENER. 





manure great care ought to be taken 
1t 1s not given too strong, 
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Using liquid manure.—In using liquid 
ab ae 
Some people — 
make a great mistake in thinking that 
the stronger it is the more beneficial it~ 


a 





will be to the vlants; but this is wrong, _ 


as, instead of nourishing and stimulating 
the plants, it kills the rocts and causes 
failure when success was exnected. Again 
unless the pots are full of roots, it will 


be better to dispense with it, altogether, 


as pure water will be quite sufficient for 
them. One part liquid manure to three 
parts water will be quite strong enough 
for ordinary plamts, such as’ Fuchsias, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, etc. This applied 
two or three times a week will be much 
more beneficial than stronger doses given 
lesis often, 


The Rhubarb patch, having been heavily 
pulled this season owing to the shortage 
of fruit, is now in many cases in an ex- 
hausted condition, the leaves and stems 
being small*and poor. This means a 
light and backward crop next spring if 
something is not done now to enable the 
plants to recuperate. Treatment may 
consist of a good mulch of farmyard 
manure round the crowns after pricking 
up the surface and clearing away weeds. 
Weekly applications of liquid manure, or 
house slops, may also be given as long as 
the leaves remain green, and no more 
stalks should be pulled this year.—J. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Late Muscat Grapes.—Now 
are again swelling fast, the bunches 
should be looked over, with a view to cut- 
ting out any imperfectly set or ‘seedless 
berries, which can be quickly discerned, 
as they fail to keep pace with those con- 
taining a full complement of seeds. If 


the removal of the first named spoils the 


appearance of the bunches, they may be 
left, but it is useless to leave those which 
are seedless. To ensure berries of the 
largest size, the roots must have every 
attention in regard to watering and feed- 
ing, which must not be done in a hap- 
hazard way. To this end the vorder 
should be frequently tested, and tepid 
water afforded in sufficient quantities to 
moisten the soil throughout, on each occa- 
sion, when needed, supplying stimulatin, 
food at the same time, either in nid 
form or in the shape of an .artificial fer- 
tiliser. Regular attention must also be 


given to stopping lateral growths, unless’ 
is not suffi- 


any portion of the trellis 
ciently clothed with foliage, when they 
may be allowed to extend somewhat before 
stopping them. . 

Late keeping Grapes.—The foregoing 
remark as to the removal of undersized 
and seedless berries also applies to these 
varieties, and where too many berries 
have been left to allow of all swelling to 
their fullest- extent without becoming 
wedged, a further thinning should be care- 
fully carried out. If the roots are in good 
order they will appreciate generous 
treatment in regard to stimulants, and a 
mulch of horse-droppings spread thinly 
over the border surface will encourage the 
formation of an abundance of surface 
roots, which are so essential to the finish- 
ing of the crop. Keep growths regularly 
pinched, and damp down in accordance 
with weather conditions, especially if but 
little or no fire-Heat is used. 


Late Hambros.—These will be colouring 


fast, but until the berries are finished 


vigilance in regard to the ventilation of 


the house, both at the top and the front, 
damping the floor during the heat of the 
day, and in seeing the border does not 
want for water must not be relaxed. 
When colouring is finished, cool down the 
house, and keep the’ atmosphere rather 
on the dry side if the weather is inclined 
to be dull; but if the reverse conditions 


that. 


stoning has been passed, and the berries: 
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time, and span shade the roof, to pre- 
vent the berries losing colour. If a layer 
of litter some few inches in depth is laid 


on the border, it will arrest evaporation, 
and render watering less frequent. 


Early vineries.—Although but few are 


in a position to undertake work of this ! 


nature at the present juncture, the next 
few weeks are suitable for renovating and 
top-dressing borders in need of such at- 
tention. Good, fibrous loam is necessary 
for this purpose. The top 3 inches or 
4 inches of an upland sheep pasture or 
high ground in a deer park generally 
yields excellent material for Vine horder- 
making, and for the growing of all kinds 
of fruit trees. This should be dug at 
once, and, although better stacked for a 
time to kill the Grass, it may at once be 
used for the purpose under consideration. 
If the requisite quantity is chopped to 
pieces and the necessary ingredients, such 
as wood ashes, Vine border compound, or 
bones and bone-meal, added to it, and the 
whole thrown together in one large heap, 
slight fermentation will set in, when the 
major portion of the roots of the Grass 
will be killed. If the work is done while 
the Vines are yet clothed with foliage, 
they will recover, in the case of root-lft- 
ing, all the sooner as a result of new 
roots being emitted directiy after the work 
is. eoncluded. Shading the roof and 
syringing the foliage during the day will 
prevent flagging and the Vines becoming 
unduly distressed if the root system has 
to be largely interfered with. If the 
drainage has become choked, and has to 
be taken out, much time will be saved if 
new drainage material in sufficient quan- 
tity is.provided beforehand to replace it. 
Borders to which additions have yet to be 
made may, if the Vines are clear of fruit, 
be attended to now. Care must be taken 
when making up the new border to break 
away the face of the existing portion, so 
that the old and new may be properly 
bound together. If this is neglected, 
there is a risk of the soil shrinking and a 
crevice appearing after a time, when the 
roots which have pushed through into the 
new compost will become ruptured and 
broken. 


Intermediate Stocks.—Useful as they 
are for spring flowering, and requiring 
but little warmth during the winter 
months, a good number of these Stocks 
should be grown. The seed may be sown 
in pans and raised in a cold frame. Pot 
the plants off into 60’s as soon as large 
enough, and keep them in the frame for 
the present. The scarlet and white varie- 
ties of the Kast Lothian Intermediate 
strain and All the Year Round can be 
highly recommended. 


Schizanthuses.—The first sowing of the 
Wisetonensis and any other .varieties 
favoured should take place shortly, raising 
the plants under the same conditions as 
the preceding. When they have made 
three or four leaves, pot them off and 
stand them on a shelf close up to the light 
in a greenhouse. 





Propagation.—Preparations for the pro- 
agation of the various plants required 
or the flower garden for another season 
should now be made. — Calceolarias, 
Agathzas, Pentstemons, Phloxes, and 
Violas succeed best when dibbled into 

s of prepared soil in cold frames and 
pits. Antirrhinums may be treated in the 
same way or put into boxes. Pelar- 
goniums of the Zonal, Ivy Leaf, and 
scented-leaved varieties, with the excep- 
tion of the very ‘choice varieties in the 
last-named instance, which do best in 
pots, may also be put into boxes. All 
other choice and tender things are best 
struck in 48’s. If the stock of boxes is 
short, make the deficiency good, and get 
both them and the necessary number of 


| pots ready, so. that the taking and inser- 


tion of the cuttings can go on uninter- 
ruptedly when a start is made. 
A. W. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 

Apricots.—All trees now being divested 
of the fruit should have a good washing 
with soapy water. Examine the borders, 
and if the roots are found to be dry, give 
them a thorough watering. Keep the 
secondary shoots pinched back to the first 
leaf, and shorten any robust shoots on 
young trees in preference to pruning them 
In winter. 


The Morello Cherry.—Pruning should 
be done as soon as the fruit has been 
gathered, and the method should be en- 
tirely different from that adopted for 
dessert varieties. Remove old wood that 
has fruited, unless it is required for fur- 
nishing the tree, and train in sufficient 
young shoots to furnish the wall space. 
If the trees have been disbudded and the 
shoots trained moderately thinly, the new 
growth will be firm and clean, such as 
may be expected to produce excellent fruit 
the following season. Do not interfere 
with the main branches, unless any have 
become unhealthy, when they should be 
cut out, and the space furnished by train- 
ing in young growth. The advantages of 
pruning at this time are that air and sun- 
shine will afterwards reach all portions of 
the tree, thus assisting the young wood 
to ripen, and very little pruning will be 
necessary in winter. When-the pruning 
has been done, wash the trees well by 
means of the garden engine. Morello 
Cherries are very hardy, and may, there- 
fore, be planted in exposed situations 
the north or north-east sides of 
paths, which are unsuitable for the ma- 
jority of fruits. Where wall space is 
limited, the trees can’ be equally well 
grown as bushes or pyramids, but their 
development is slower in the open, and it 
is not advisable to retain the shoots their 
full length, but to pinch them to three or 
four leaves. Pinch the | first lateral 
growth to one leaf, and remove entirely 
any other shoots that develop from this. 


Climbing plants.—Most climbers have 
made luxuriant growth this season, and 
the training of the shoots, and especially 
of those that are not self-climbing, has 
entailed a considerable amount of work. 
The ornamental Vines have grown excep- 
tionally freely this year. The chief beauty 
will be seen when the leaves colour in the 
autumn. To have the foliage in the best 
condition, the plants must be well sup- 
pled with moisture while they are grow- 
ing freely. Clematis Jackmanni and its 
numerous varieties are making a fine 
show at the present time. It forms a 
handsome subject when trained to a stout 
stake in isolated parts of the shrubbery. 
All climbers should have the superfluous 
growths removed, and, in the case of 
Rambler Roses, the old flowering shoots 
should be cut out, tying in neatly the 
young shoots which will furnish next 
season’s display. 


Rose cuttings.—Shoots, 9 inches to 10 
inches in length, of strong-growing varie- 
ties should now be inserted at a depth of 
about 6 inches. Do not remove any of the 
buds, and, if possible, the cutting should 
be taken with a portion of the’ old wood. 
A shoot from which a flower has recently 
been cut is very suitable for rooting, after 
the lower leaves are removed and the heel 
of old wood trimmed. The soil in which 
the cuttings are inserted should be of a 
sandy nature. Good results are obtained 
by the use of pots, provided they are deep 
enough to allow a considerable portion of 
the cutting to be inserted. The cutting 
should rest upon a firm base, and when 
planting is finished be well watered. When 
pots are used, a gentle bottom heat will 


be found to be an advantage; for the 
extra warmth causes roots to form 
readily. Rose cuttings will also root 


freely in cold frames and in the open. 
With care and attention the majority of 
the cuttings will form roots, and in the 
following spring will start freely into 
growth; but it is well to defer shifting 
them until the following autumn. Tender 
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varieties, including Tea Roses, may be 
rooted in- the same manner, but the -pro- 
tection of a cold frame is necessary 
during the winter. In some instances 
Roses on their own roots make compara- 
tively little growth for some time, but, all 
ae considered, they compare very 
avourably with budded plants. 


Pentstemons.—Cuttings will now be 
taken of the best varieties. As we grow 
them in large numbers, it is usual to de- 
vote a frame for their reception. Hor 
smaller quantities, the cuttings may be 
inserted in pots or boxes, and_ placed 
under a handlight, keeping the frame 
close until the cuttings have rooted, 
when air should be gradually admitted to 
harden the young plants. 


Perennial Phloxes produce much finer 
trusses, and the flowers last longer, when 
young plants are put out each year, espe- 
cially if the plants are growing in light 
soils. Outtings firmly inserted in sandy 
soil, and treated as advised for Pentste- 
mons, will make roots readily at this 
season of the year. 


Cabbage.—Where an early sowing was 
made, the plants will now be large enough 
for planting out. These will be followed 
in due course by plants to form the main 
crop, for, although it is satisfactory to 
have an early batch, it is not advisable 
that a great quantity should be so for- 
ward. The earliest plants are not so 
likely to stand well through the winter, 
and usually they are the first to bolt—run 
to seed. ; 


Celery.—This is doing remarkably well. 
The Celery fly has not been troublesome so 
far, but this pest may make its appear- 
ance in autumn, when its effects are far 
more serious than in the spring and early 
summer. As a preventive, fresh soot is 
strewn over the plants two or three times 
a week.  Oarefully’ remove all side 
growths and decayed leaves, and _ give 
liberal doses of liquid manure, in addition 
to ordinary waterings. Celery of the best 
quality can never be produced if the 
plants are allowed to suffer from want of 
water. Karthing up must be done in ac- 
cordance with requirements. It takes 
from six to eight weeks at this season to 
perfect the blanching. No attempt 
should be made to hasten the blanching of 
the later batches, as the longer this is de- 
ferred the more likely will the plants pass 
through a severe winter unharmed. 


Celeriac should receive every encourage- 
ment to grow to a large size, ready for 
lifting by the early autumn. It is hardly 
possible to supply this vegetable with voo 
much water, while manure in some form 
should be given liberally. Keep the sur- 
face of the soil about the plants frequently 
stirred with the Dutch hoe. é 


Spinach.—Make the principal sowing of 
this vegetable at the end of the present 
month or the beginning of next. Though 
no definite date can be given owing to the 
uncertainty of our climate, it is gene- 
rally safe to sow about the time men- 
tioned ; but, in order to make sure of a 
regular supply of this vegetable during 
the winter and spring, constant small 
sowings should be made during the next 
four or five weeks in various parts of the 
garden. The surface of the soil should 
be made very fine, and plenty of soot and 
wood ashes shold be incorporated 
with it. : 


Turnips.—Good breadths should be sown 
wherever land is available, as, in the case 
of Spinach, much depends on the weather 
experienced during the next six weeks as 
to the time the roots will be ready for 
use. I have had excellent results from 
sowings made'as late as the first week in 
October during mild winters, but very 
late sowings should be made in a fairly 
sheltered position. F. W. G. 
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Plants for spring flowering.—In the not 
unlikely event of a shortage of fuel, a 
little thought, may at this time be given 
to plants which will bloom without any 
great amount of artificial heat in the 
early spring. Chief of these is Hoteia 
japonica, and in most gardens—those of 
any age, at any rate—there are generally 
numerous large clumps of this very useful 
plant. Now is a good time to take a look 
round, and mark pieces which have 
flowered freely, with a view to lifting and 
potting such at the proper time. It will 
be found that (as in other cases) the por- 
tions at the outsides of the clumps are 
the strongest and best. Solomon’s Seal, 
too, is invaluable for the purpose under 
notice ; so, too, is the Plantain Lily, espe- 
cially the variegated forms. Dielytra 
spectabilis is well-nigh indispensable, and 
good potfuls of this are not only useful, 
but highly attractive as well. Variety 
may be had by using Gladiolus Colvillei 
albus and G. Ackermanni, while Mont- 
bretias are not without value. Indeed, 
the list might be added to, but other sub- 
jects will readily occur to those interested. 

















































Wasps.—In the course of the week a 
very wet forenoon prevented work on the 
soil. The rain ceasing early in the after- 
noon, the remainder of the working day 
was spent in hunting out wasp nests in 
the orchard and round the environs of the 
garden. The beat resulted in the dis- 
covery of seventeen strong nests, each of 
which was marked by placing a stake, to 
which was attached a scrap of rag, in the 
neighbourhood of the nest. After night- 
fall the nests were again visited, and a 
strong solution of cyanide of potassium 
was poured into each, a sod being after- 
wards cut and placed on the top. This) 1 
consider, was a very profitable afternoon’s 
work, and at a convenient time the nests 
will be dug up and destroyed. 


Fruit-picking still continues, this being 
done, of course, only when the fruit is 
quite dry. When it is damp there is 
always a doubt as to the keeping quali- 
ties of the jam, and, in view of the sear- 
city of sugar, no risks can be taken. Rasp- 
berries are picked at close intervals, and 
the yield will go on for some time yet. 


Wall fruit.—The summer pruning has 
been almost finished, only a few Plum 
trees on a late wall remaining to be at- 
tended to. Thinning in the case of Plums 
and of Gages still goes on as time can be 
spared. Strictly speaking, perhaps, thin- 
ning ought by this time to have been 
completed, but, for obvious reasons, it has 
been impossible to do so, and, at any rate, 
the thinnings are now sufficiently large to 
be of use for cooking and bottling. There 
is a certain amount of fruit-dropping in 
the case of Apples upon walls, but as the 
crop is heavy these can be spared. In the 
course of the week it was found possible 
to give Plums and Pears on the walls a 
thorough watering, and it is hoved that 
this will keep the roots right intil the 
crops have been gathered. It may be 
said that barren Pear trees received quite 
as much attention in this respect as those 
which are bearing. It is a common fault 
to neglect, or to neglect partially, trees of 
all kinds which may be devoid of fruit or 
bearing indifferent crops; but it is bad 
policy to do so, and it is idle to expect 
good returns in another season from such 
trees. As regards Peaches, if the trees 
were recently mulched, it may be ad- 
visable to remove the material before the 
fruits approach the ripening stage. When 
the mulchings, however, have been in use 
for a considerable time, the rank qualities 
will have been washed out of the material, 
and it may be permitted to remain in posi- 
tion. 


Fig trees in pots which have throughout 
the season been standing out of doors in a 
sheltered place have now found a place in 
the orchard house. They will receive from 
time to time waterings of chemical 


manure in solution, and, although the 


crop is not heavy yet, the fruits will’ be 
useful in their way. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—As these are 
now on the point of ripening, both in the 


case of pot plants and of those in borders 


under glass, much less water will be given 
for a time. Top ventilation will be freely 
given by night and by day, and the trees 
will be gone over daily in order that fruits 
may not drop. When they part from the 
branch with a slight pressure they are 
very nearly fit for the table, and a day or 
two upon the shelf in a greenhouse will 
finish them off. Fruits which are allowed 
to hang until they drop into a net, or into 
a strip of tiffany placed below the trees, 
never keep well. fiver if they do not ap- 
pear by outward appearance to have suf- 
fered from the fall, it will be found that 
such fruits go bad in a comparatively 
short time. 


Vegetable garden.—Nothing is gained 
by leaving the spent haulm of Peas till a 
later date, so as soon as the last pods are 
gathered from a line, let the straw’ be 
cleared away. It is the most profitable 
method in the end, for it can be easily and 
cleanly removed at this time, while after 
it is partly rotten it is more difficult to 
remove, and the work is much more un- 
pleasant. The same remark applies to 
Bean straw. Prick off seedling Cabbages 
from the earliest sowing, and if the ground 
be dry, water well until they are estab- 


lished. Early Potatoes ought not now to 


remain much longer in their quarters. 
There are, so far, no signs of disease 
among main-crop and late varieties, and 
the crop appears likely to be abundant. 
Spinach Beet may be sown, and the quar- 
ter intended for autumn Onions should be 


got ready for sowing. 
W. McGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


BEES. 


BEES AND DISEASE. 
“B. R. H.” states (August 17th, p. 416) 


that the wild bees inhabiting hollow trees 


and roofs of buildings are apparently re- 
sistant to Isle of Wight disease, and I 
think he is right. 
same as regards foul brood. 
contended that the true way with disease 


is to prevent it by adopting such modes of 
life as enable the organism to make itself 


proof against bacteria. When we have dis- 
covered the conditions necessary to enable 
bees to be healthy we shall be on the true 
path. Apparently our methods of keeping 
bees are inherently unnatural in one or 
more vital ways. What do we find as re- 
gards bees living in roofs as distinct from 
bees in frame hives? I think the most re- 
markable thing is the free circulation of 
air in such places, whereas we usually put 
on thick quilting over our bees and the air 
circulation is very defective. Another 
point is that we work our queen bees to 
exhaustion. We give a queen twenty large 
frames to fill regularly with brood, and 
possibly her stamina and consequently 
that of her progeny are thereby weakened. 
I know it is very nice to have as many as 
six brood-boxes going on on one hive at 
once, the top four being full of honey as I 
have often had them, but can we per- 
sistently follow this intensive system with- 
out permanently weakening the bees? I 
hope it is feasible, but it is one of the 
points that suggest themselves to me as, 
perhaps, accounting for the great and ex- 
cessive liability of bees to disease in our 
frame.hives. I have no faith in Dutch 
bees as being better than the native bee; 
all the argument should be in favour of the 
native race as being the best for its en- 
Vironment. The old British browh bee 
was good-tempered and healthy. At one 
time I thought crossing with other races a 







I have observed the 
I have always 


good thing, and it may be so for the first 
cross, but afterwards the bastard progeny 
is unsatisfactory in many respects. Ap- 
parently all the remedies are futile, and I 
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fear we are following a “ will o’ the wisp” _ 


if we persist in seeking a remedy in drugs, 
ete. 


they will be themselves practically im- 
mune to disease as Nature has meant all 
species to be; in fact, a species that is not 
naturally resistant cannot exist at all. 
Either our bees must be made non-liable or 
they are doomed to utter extinction in spite 
of all their would-be physicians. The de- 
struction of so many stocks of bees is: re- 
grettable during the present war, but other- 


those that are left are naturally more re- 
Sistant to disease, and, further, it will 
weed out a lot of careless and unworthy 
beekeepers. 

I think we must keep more bees in skeps, 
as these are more conducive to health than 
wooden hives, and when thatched with 
straw, like Miss Hathaway’s cottage, they 
look very picturesque, as though they were 
cottages made by the bees themselves. A 
few are worth keeping for their appear- 
ance alone. I greatly regret myself that 
excessive and disagreeable work in other 
ways prevents me from keeping bees 
during the war, as I believe in keeping 
them fitly or not at all. W. J. FARMER. 





SCARCITY OF BEE SWARMS. 


I saw the article on “ Searcity of Bee 
Swarms” in a recent issue of GARDENING. 
This interested me very much. I was 
Staying at a remote Village four miles 
from anywhere in June last, and I saw 
the cottagers take any amount of wild 
Swarms, and was told they always did 
this from two huge colonies of bees in the 
roof of the magnificent old church. I 
asked why they did not have wooden 
hives and house them properly, instead 
of in very old skeps, and was told, ‘‘Oh! 
that’s far too much trouble, We just get 
them like this, kill the bees with sulphur 
in the autumn, and have the honey. There 
is always plenty more out of the old 
church in spring, and we cannot be 
bothered to keep them in winter.’? As a 
beekeeper myself, I tried to reason with 
them, but to, no effect. I cannot help 
thinking, then, what a harvest of stocks 
it would be for any one in the neighbour- 
hood who would go in for them. I saw 
one woman take two swarms in one morn- 
ing. | 

I myself have been worried by far too 
many swarms this year. I only reckon to 
keep eight bar-frame hives, quite enough 
for home and friends’ consumption ; but 
they have so insisted on swarming that I 
have now ten hives, and have given away 
six swarms. My gardener, who under- 
stood them, was called up last autumn, 
and I am dependent on one of the farm 
labourers to attend to them, and as he has 
some forty hives of his own, mine, natu- 
rally, take second place. About a month 
ago they were still tirelessly swarming, 
so I got a friend staying with me to 
examine, and he found fifteen queen cells 
with well-grown grubs. These were de- 
stroyed, as I do not understand enough 
to rear the queens for sale. It is a pity, 
as I look upon bees just now as a very 
valuable asset. I had enough honey last 
year to make a very appreciable differ- 
ence in our sweetening supply. Honey 
cakes are delicious, and I still use honey 
for fruit tarts, ete. 


Have you published the articles on bees _ 


in book form? If so, I should be glad to 
have it, though I am too old now to start 


The plain and only certain method is f 
to discover: how to keep our bees so that 


wise it may be a blessing in disguise if 
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manipulating bees myself. 
Dutch bees, and very healthy. 
H. A. O. 
[No, the articles have not been pub- 
lished in book form, but by consulting the 
complete index published at the end of 
each year, it would be very easy to pro- 
cure the copies in which the various 
articles appeared.—Bb.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be cleurly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. Zhe name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. _ We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
JSerent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many causes 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Carpenteria californica (H. J. W.).— 
This does not object to a little lime in the 
soil, but if not present there is no need 
to add it. In a rich loam to which have 
been added a little peat and abundance of 
leaf soil it will grow and flower freely. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Kirengeshoma palmata (4. Donovan).— 
|. This, which first flowered at Kew in 1903 
comes from the mountains of Japan, and 
bears thin, hairy leaves, in shape like 
those of a Sycamore, and clusters of 
creamy-white flowers in early autumn. 
This plant is found to do best in moist, 
peaty soil and partial shade, fierce sun 
scorching both leaves and flowers. An 
illustration, which shows the habit of the 
Jants when doing well appears in our 
issue of October 7, 1905, p. 421. 


The Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus 
deliciosus) (H. J. W.).—This is hardy as a 
bush in most gardens where the soil is 
light, and in cold districts may be grown 
against a wall, which it will quickly clothe 
with a beautiful growth, and flower more 
freely than when grown as a bush. Always 
select for it the sunniest and warmest 
place in the garden. A warm, loamy soil 
suits it best. We do not know the variety 
of Philadelphus to which you refer. 


VEGETABLES, 

Black-spot in Tomatoes (W. G.).—Your 
Tomatoes have been attacked by a fungus 
called Cladosporium fulvum, which germi- 
nates soonest in moisture. In the morn- 
ing, any moisture that may have accumu- 
lated through vapour rising from the soil 
during the night becomes condensed on 
the fruits, and invariably runs down to 
the lowest point of the fruit. .The mois- 
ture would do no harm were there no 
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spores of the fungus in the house. The 
spores settling on the fruits, are washed 
down by the moisture to the apex of the 
fruit, and at once become activ3, pene- 
trating through the tiny orifice left by the 
decaying bloom. Then it commences to 
spread, and preys upon the flesh, causing 
it to become black, just as is seen in the 
fruits you send us. Once the spot is seen 
on the fruits, cure, so far as the affected 
parts are concerned, is impossible. They 
should be at once picked off and destroyed. 
The best cure for this trouble is to dis- 
solve 10 ozs. of sulphate of potassium or 
liver of sulphur in two quarts of boiling 
water, adding two gallons of water, and 
syringing the plants with this. 

Marrows failing to set (J. 7’homas).— 
Yours is a common complaint this season, 
and it is attributable to the very wet 
weather prevailing at the time the female 
flowers were open. This prevented the 
latter from setting and the embryo fruits 
‘‘sloughed off,’’? or rotted away, in con- 
sequence. Judging by cases which have 
come under our observation, there will be 
no difficulty in this direction now that 
fine, warm weather is being experienced, 
and, though late, you may yet obtain a 
fairly good crop. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Co. Down.—No, the Potatoes would not 
be the cause. You have been keeping the 
atmosphere of the Peach house too dry, 
as also the trees are in all likelihood dry 
at the roots, hence the severe attack of 
red spider.—Mrs. Otway Johnson.—We 
know of no one who grows Roses in the 
way you wish. If you have the plants, it 
is an easy matter to put in cuttings from 
the same, using well-ripened wood for the 
purpose. This may be done next month 
for preference, selecting any shoots that 
have flowered. A. Carlisle-—You have 
done quite right. The benefit of the 
manure will be felt in the coming season, 
as is evident in the growth now being 
made that you refer to. If the soil is at 
all dry, it would be well to give a good 
soaking of water, so as to wash the good- 
ness of the manure down to the roots of 
the plants. H, A. Dawson.—l, The Blue 
Gum is the English name for the Euca- 
lyptus; 2, no need for pruning in any 
way; 3, the Eucalyptus can be raised from 
cuttings of young, well-ripened side 
shoots, but the plants are, as a rule, 
raised from seed. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 








Names of plants.—/’. 4. Piggott.—1, 
Muehlenbeckia axillaris; 2, Helxine 
Solieroli. Js 8. 





from cuttings in the autumn or from 
suckers of own root plants. C.F. Mac- 
donald.—l, Veronica. Send fuller speci- 
men with foliage; 2, Pentstemon bar- 
batus; 3, Lychnis chalcedonica; 4, Salvia 
virgata nemorosa. Truin.—Rose 
Campion (Agrostemma_ coronaria). 
J. B—1, Oinothera Lamarckiana; 2, 
Helianthus rigidus; 8, Lithospermum 
prostratum; 4, Francoa ramosa. 
Dublin.—l, Verbena venosa; 2, Ceanothus 
azureus; 3, Helenium pumilum striatum ; 
4, Epilobium hirsutum. De MES bir gh 1 a oen (A 
Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus var.) ; 2, 
Leycesteria formosa; 38, The Bladder 
Senna (Colutea arborescens); 4, Spirwa 
canescens. S. S.—1, Solidago Vir- 
gaurea; 2, lLysimachia vulgaris; 3, 
Astrantia major; 4, Pyrethrum uligino- 
sum. wt iS seal Krigeron speciosus ; 
2, Hypericum calycinum; 3, Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens Etoile d’Or; 4, Helenium 
autumnale. L.A. W.—1, The Way- 
faring tree (Viburnum Lantana); 2, 
Funkia ovata variegata; 8, Corydalis 
lutea; 4, Monarda fistulosa. BS 2) ee ie 
Olearia Haasti; 2, Spirzea Bumalda var. 
Anthony Waterer. Bedfont.—1, Rud- 
beckia laciniata Golden Glow; 2, 
Osmunda regalis; 3, Cryptomeria japonica 
elegans. Old Subscriber.—Sollya hete- 
rophylla, 














. 























Purdon.—Rosa rugosa | 
Blanc double de Coubert, easily increased | 
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Names of fruit.—Plum Tree.—l, Plum 
Early Rivers; Apples: 2, Juneating; 3, 
i r. Gladstone; 4, Devonshire Quarren- 
en. 





The demand for women gardeners.— 
Presiding at the seventy-ninth anniversary 
of the Royal Botanic Society, Major R. GC. 
Carr said their School of Practical Gar- 
dening for Ladies maintained its success- 
ful career, and, although the urgent call 
for land gardeners had reduced the num- 
ber of students, the work done by them 
was of considerable benefit to the Gardens. 
The Soya Bean experiments initiated at 
the Gardens in 1914 had now, he said, 
reached the stage when it was possible to 
test the varieties in the field, and trials 
were taking place. 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, orit will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fertunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 


evils of ran-down health and depression 

of spirits. There is good reason for the 

THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lauc. 
Sold every here 


popularity of 
§ 
Prepared only by 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 














SEN 


der 
INSURES YOUR CROPS 
Against SLUGS, WORMS. RATS, 
“MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 


(Leaflet and Sample free.) 


6d. and ls. Tins and 15s. per Owt. (f.0.r, 
London) of ali Cher sts, Stores, and 
Nurserymen. 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 

LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 

Awarded Medal, Royal Horticultural 
Kewhibition, 1911. 
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“Get eGood: 
“Vegetable: 


“ Harvest: 


Dont put in your seeds and trust to luck. Save yourself anxiety , 


and financial loss by spraying your crops. 


It has been proved 


again and again that spraying does actually destroy insect pests 


and prevent disease and blight. 
save the entire Potato crop. 


In a bad season spraying may 


Of supreme importance is the selection of a spraying machine that will 


give continuous and satisfactory service. 
best known and most reliable line of Sprayers is 
Each model is made from the 
finest materials by high-class workmen, and 


built to conform to the Food Production Depart- 
Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue- 


United Brassfounders & Engineers Ltd 
Empress Foundry Cornbrook Manchester 


*” Knapsack 
Sprayers 


the “ Ubel.” 


ment’s specifications. 





The 








Associated Supplies, Ltd. 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORACE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS, 











Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


CUNARD BUILDING, 


LIVERPOOL, 


Telephone: Bank 3944, 


STCRES, LIVERPOOL :— 
Palace Yard, | 
Marsh Lane, Bootle. 
Telegrams : Dextrnous, Liverroor. 
Telephone; 217 BootLe. 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH:— 
Stone House, 
St. Julians Friars. 


Telegrams : Dextrrous, SHREWSBURY. 
Telephone : 214 Surewsp: ry. 


PLYWOOD FACTORY, 63, Grove Road, Tottenham, London, N. 


Lion CWCLES. 


Cash or monthly payments, Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and sold over 20,000 
Machines. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST THE 
MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF YOU DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE. I have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications, 
GEORGE BEATSON, Ltd., 
Lion Cycle Works, 85, Moseley-St., Birmingham, 
KILLS 


VAPORITE swsco3't sx 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Le 79,QUEEN Victoria St LONDON 











ANTED.—A Gardener, over present mili- 

tary age or reject, to look after staff of five girls in 

large vegetable garden with several greenhouses. Apply, 

stating qualifications, age, and family, if any. House avail- 

able in the grounds. Locality, Ra‘nhil!, Lanes. “P, B.,” 

Rox No. 688, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 63, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2, 


FLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 
15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. 

trated List of Pots, Seed and 

THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


‘ ) AQUS | 
ov 
ANKEY S**300 POTS 
".¢ Che. ESEST and Cheapest. 

State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” | 
rs carriage” frequently, amounts: te half valee of 

i) Rods), .0F write’ for Price Uist, free) 0° 
‘3! ef all descriptions." Bulb Bawls and Fetn } 
«Pana trom 2d. each. | ; i 











| IARD SANHEY & SON, LTS. 
 Bulwell Potteries. “NOTTINGHAM. 





Cutting Pans, etc., free,— | 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 





, As we have to print a large edition of GARDENING ILLUS 
TRATED, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following, 


We commence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered onstopped after first post on Friday morning. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtainable on the Wednes- 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 





63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, LoNnvDoN, W.C. 2. 





WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 


To obtain a copy of ‘‘CARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 


The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s, half-year ; 
10s. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Books for Garden Lovers. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. — 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND © 
LyYCopopiIuMs, with full details of the Propagation and — 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By THOMAS BAINES. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/= net, post free. : : : 


FLORA AND SYLVA.,-—Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper, With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Each 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7/6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies. bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the years 1904 and 1905 are 
also available. Price (to clear), 10/6 per volume, post 
free. A handsomer volume, or one more interesting to 
the lover of flowers and trees, could not be imagined. 
Ordinary price, 25/-. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — The leading 
paper for the Country Gentleman and the Professional 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 23d. 

Cloth Binding Case for ‘“ Gardenin Tllustrated,” 
with complete Index for past year, Bin, post free. 
Complete volume for year, 12/-, 


FARM AND HOME.—A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. 1d.weekly. By post, 13d. 
Cloth Binding Case for ‘Farm and Home,” to hold a 
year's copies of the paper. By post, 2/6. Complete 
volume for year, 7/6, By post, 8/-. 


THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN* 
—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.— 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on hb and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 

. net, 


LONDON MARKET GARDENS. -— Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 
Pees Market. By ©. W.Suaw. By post (to clear), 

= net. 





THE GARDEN ANNUAL AND DIRECTORY, 
with many thousands of Namesand Addresses. Further 
issues suspended for the duration of the War. Contains 
latest Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horti- 
Cultural Trade, classitied in various ways; Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats (over 9,000). Useful for 

Owners, Head Gardeners, and people in the Horti- 
cultural Trade. Latest issue. Price, 1/- net. By post, 
1/6, Strongly bound in green cloth, gilt, by post, 2/-, 


TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly improved 
Edition. By B.C. RAvENscRoF?T. A Handbook of the 
best Trees, Shrubs, and Plants for Town Culture in the 
Garden, Window, or Greenhouse. By post, 2/6 net. 


HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.—A Volume 
of selected Anecdotes, reprinted from ‘Farm and 
Home”; classified according tosubject. A most divert- 
ing book for country reading. Cloth, gilt lettering, 2/= 
net, post free. 

Also supplied in a paper covered Edition, 1/= net, 
post free. 

VILLA GARDENING. — A Handbook embracing 
Villa Gardening in all its branches, with eighteen 
chapters specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. 
By E. Hoppay. 2/6 nes, post free. 

COLOURED PLATES (200 sorts), finely reproduced 
from drawings by the best flower artists. Post free: 
Three for 6d.; twelve for 1/6; twenty-five for 3/=3 
fifty for 5/6, assorted. Per 100, 10/=, 
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HARDY BLUE FLOWERS. 
Tur greatest charm of blue flowers is their 
rarity. To read over a catalogue of hardy 
garden plants one would imagine that blue 
flowers were quite as common as red or 
pink or yellow flowers. True blue is the 
most highly specialised colour in Nature. 

Purple is a blending of equal parts of 
red and blue. Between pure cobalt blue 
and purple there is an infinite gradation of 
colour. To these differences florists seem 
to be oblivious. Their “true blues”’ and 
**intense blues’’ and ‘‘ sky blues’’ may or 
may not be blue at all. 

Perhaps it requires a trained eye to re- 
cognise fine distinctions in colour, and a 
blanket term of ‘“‘blue’’ is good enough 
for the public, but the enthusiast with a 
blue garden knows the thrill of watching a 
new variety advertised as blue grow and 
bloom, but just as liable to bloom purple 
or even magenta as it is to turn out real 


blue. 

After years of collecting and trying out 
‘blue’? flowers a gardener will seldom 
boast of more than a dozen varieties that 
are truly blue. The 


DELPHINIUMS stand first on the list. 
Delphinium Belladonna is clear turquoise- 
blue; D. formosum is deep cobalt. There is 
a great variety of splendid hybrids, some 
running into purples and mauves, but the 
two varieties named are unapproachable 
in purity of colour. 

ANCHUSA ITALICA is another true blue. 
Tall and coarse in stem and leaf, the deep 
cobalt flowers and magenta buds look like 
great sprays of Myosotis (Forget-me-not). 
Anchusa will bloom the second summer 
from spring-sown seed and continue to 
_ flourish for seyeral years if the winters 
are not severe. No blue garden can be 
without the double variety of 

CENTAUREA CYANUS, the popular Corn- 
flower. 

PLUMBAGO LARPENTX is indispensable in 
a blue garden. It grows about a foot 
high; in colour a fine, deep cobalt, with 
just a tone of warmth. The 

TRADESCANTIAS AND COMMELINAS Con- 
tain several species with very pure blue 
flowers, but they’are usually small, and, 
though they must have their place in the 
blue garden, they are not important. The 
Siberian Squill is small, but it is very im- 
portant, because it blooms with the Snow- 
drop. Of course, Myosotis (lorget-me- 
not) will be included. 

Do not scorn wild Chicory because it-is 
a weed. Early each morning its stalks are 
a cloud of light warm blue. The perennial 
Flax is of about the same colour, though 
nearer sky-blue than lavender-blue. 

If you include flowers that are violet- 
blue or lavender-blue a number may be ad- 
mitted to the blue garden, Platycodon, 
Veronica, Seabiosa caucasica, Mertensia, 
some of the light blue Hyacinths, and a 
few Irises. Some Germanica varieties are 
lavender-blue, and, though two or three 
Japanese Irises approach true blue, there 
are none actually cobalt. Many of them, 
however, are pencilled or marked with in- 
tense blue on a different-coloured ground.— 
Boston C, 8S. Monitor. 











NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Mango No. Il.—I was mueh interested in 
the Mango No. 11, referred to in GARDEN- 
Ina of July 27th, as it was first planted in 
Jamaica on the Hast property. Admiral 
Rodney captured a French vessel and gave 
the seeds to my great grandfather, who 
had a very beautiful garden. These par- 
ticular seeds were in a box labelled No. 11, 





hence the name.—Mrs. D’Est& WHast, 
Bourton House, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glou- 
cester. 


The Danewort (Sambucus Ebulus).—This 
is not such a terrible plant as Mr. Edward 
Jekyll (August 17th, page 405) would lead 
some to think. When planted in the wild 
garden it is effective in July and August, 
and here no difficulty has been found in 
keeping it within bounds. It is estab- 
lished in very heavy soil. Possibly on 
lighter soils it may be of a more rambling 
nature. It is herbaceous and throws 
growths up to about 4 feet high, with an 
inflorescence of white flowers slightly 
tinged with pink.—H. S., Bolebroke 
Gardens, Hartfield, Sussex. 

Coarse Pears.—There is no merit in 
growing Pears to a large size. Anything 
that can be got big seems now to be the 
order of the day. These big Pears are mis- 
leading to the general public, and éxhibi- 
tors can hardly be blamed, as they natur- 
ally show what are likely to please the 
judges, well knowing that if they only 
selected for table quality they would not 
find a place in the prize list, let alone take 
the leading prize. Not till there are 
classes set apart for quality alone will 
there be any improvement. A big, coarse 


‘Pear is the worst of all fruits, big fruits 


of other kinds not showing such a differ- 
ence in quality.—A. G. 


The Fire Thorn (Cratzegus Pyracantha). 
— Those on the look-out for variety in wall 
plants should not overlook the Fire Thorn. 
It will accommodate itself to the smoky 
surroundings of a town, and there the 
berries show up, and when berries are not 
in evidence, its small, dense foliage com- 
pletely covers a wall. This plant, as a 
rule, is allowed to grow naturally, the 
knife never being used. I have a plant on 
th« front of my house, and not having 
much room for it I resolved to try what 
pinching the young growths would do. 
This has been carefully carried out every 
year, with the result that the space is en- 
tirely covered with growth, while the plant 
is. this year, ablaze with the berries now 
colouring fast.—A. G. 


White Heather.—Hrica (Calluna) vulgaris 
alba and the purer and more elegant-look- 
ing HW. v. Serlei are now very pretty, the 
low- bushes thickly furnished with sprays 
of satiny-white flowers. HE. v. Serlei has 
the ‘larger flowers on longer, more taper- 
ing, and elegantly-inclined sprays, though 
both are welcome and equally free-flower- 
ing. The two varieties named, while dis- 
tinct enough at flowering time, are even 
more so when in growth, and where it was 
possible to water freely during the long, 
dry spell of early summer the reward is 
obvious now in the denser, fresher green 
ot the bushes and their more abundant 
flowering. Where this was not possible 
the plants have rusty-looking leaves, bare 
stems, and bear a more or less stunted 
display of flowers 


Single Hollyhocks in a Scottish town 
garden.—There is a little front garden in 
Laurieknowe, Maxwelltown, Kirkeud- 
brightshire, where there is at the present 
time a charming display of single Holly- 
hocks. The garden, only a few yards 
square, is in a street which was noted for 
its dust and mud until lately, when it was 
paved. Single Hollyhocks have been 
grown in this garden for some years and 
have increased in. numbers until, this 
season, there are many handsome spikes 
and flowers in charming shades of colour. 
They range from crimson through pink to 
blush and buff to pure yellow and white. 
Seeing these single Hollyhocks flourishing 
so well under such adverse circumstances 
induces me to pen a note which may in- 
duce others similarly situated to attempt 
their cultivation even under unfavourable 
conditions.—S. ARNOTT, 


Magnolia grandifiora (Hxmouth variety). 
—A fine example of this is among the fea- 
tures of Sir Harry Veitch’s garden at Hast 
Burnham Park, the plant covering two 
sides of the house from the terrace side 
and having long since filled its allotted 
space, flowers with considerable freedom 
every year. Happily, in the case of ‘this 
good evergreen sort all the flowers, which 
are sweet-scented, do not appear simul- 
taneously. Even without flowers the great 
mass of lustrous leaves constitutes a most 
imposing whole, though it is when the 
plant is bespangled with ivory-white, 
goblet-fashioned flowers, and the vicinity 
redolent of their fragrance, that it arrests 
attention. Of this Same variety the most 
reliable in flowering of the species named, 
Messrs. Robert Veitch and Sons, Exeter, 
staged a vase of flowers at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting on August 
13th last.—E. H. JENKINS. 


Campanula R. B. Loder.—This beautiful 
little Campanula is at its best here now 
(August 12th). It is a variety of Cam- 
panula pusilla, and appeared in Mr. 
Reginald Prichard’s nursery a few years 
ago. The bells are rounder, shorter, and 
fatter than those of most forms of C. 
pusilla, and the points of the petals are 
distinctly rolled back. Also it is semi- 
double. There are two bells fitting like 
two gloves one within the other, so that 
instead of its being a five-pointed bell it is 
ten-pointed. The roundness of the flower 
and its ten rolled-back points make it a. 
most distinct and charming Campanula. I 
find it a healthy, vigorous variety, though 
it does not ramble quite so freely as the 
other forms of C. pusilla. It grows 4 inches 
to 5 inches high, flowers with the greatest 
freedom, and is altogether a most attrac- 
tive plant for the rock garden or the front 
of any bed of hardy flowers.—CLARENCE 
ELLIOTT, Stevenage. 


‘food autumn flowers.—<As stated in an 
article under the above heading (p. 406), 
many of the plants that flower in the open 
border during the autumn will need but 
very little attention when once they are 
planted. This applies to many autumn- 
flowering subjects, while, on the other 
hand, a considerable number are greatly 
benefited by being divided and replanted 
every two years or three years. Plants 
to which this applies are the different 
Michaelmas Daisies, which will be, almost 
starved if they are allowed to remain too 
long undisturbed. On the other hand, 
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Chrysanthemum uliginosum does not need 
to be moved, as it will seek fields and 
pastures new by means of its under- 
ground shoots. A couple of fine clumps 
of EHelenium Riverton Gem, which have 
been in their present position six years, 
co not travel at all, but are now dense 
masses that flower freely every season. 

ReGh Wy. : 


The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum).— 
he note on the good growth of this Lily, 
by Mr. Challis on p. 419, interested me, as 
I had seen the results he describes in differ- 
ent counties, but in each case! on a 
valcareous soil. The great thing in Lily 
culture is to study what is possible in the 
soil of our garden or district, as plants 
come from so many lands and often at 
great altitudes that in but few places in 
our isles can we grow well in the natural 
soil more than a few kinds.—W. 


Notes from Godstone, Surrey.—Phloxes 
have been wonderful this month. I have 
never seen such fine ones in size and colour. 
I notice many different opinions on 
Layatera Olbia. Mine from cuttings in a 
cold frame are large, showy plants, but 
there are never many flowers out at. once. 
I think some plants hanging over a rock 
in the rock garden are better than those in 
the garden, which always incline to leaf. 
I have been growing Gentiana lagodis- 
hiana this year, and it is a beautiful mass 
of colour now, very like G. acaulis, only 
paler and also a far freer flowerer. Very 
few people grow Poterium obtusum, which 
flowers for weeks, and even when withered 
the fluffy heads are quite ornamental. 
Daphne Cneorum is flowering for the 
second time here. It ramps about and is 
a blaze of colour in May, yards across.— 
N. S. CUNINGHAME. 


The Scarlet-berried Elder.—The note by 
“W. in a recent issue concerning the 
partial failure of this is not without inter- 
est. The variety is by no means so ac- 
commodating as the common Elder, which, 
indeed, soon becomes a pest by reason of 
its habit of increasing itself by self-sown 
seedlings. While the common Hider will 
succeed in the poorest soil, the Scarlet- 
berried Elder is seldom satisfactory unless 
given a deep, rich, and rather moist soil. 
It is a very ornamental tree, and in con- 
genial situations adds much to the interest 
of shrubberies in the early autumn. Less 
rampant, by far, than the ordinary Elder, 
its conspicuous clusters of berries attract 
attention, and’ they are as ornamental in 
their season as are those of: Cotoneaster 
frigida at a later date. For a number of 
seasons I thought that, for some reason, 
the seeds were infertile, no seedlings be- 
ing observed, but latterly I notice a good 
many here and there. At the same time, 
they are far from being so common as those 
of the ordinary Hider, and they are well 
worth looking after.—-W. McG., Balmae. 





Gentiana lagodechiana.— This lovely 
species, from the Caucasus, is not only one 
of the most satisfactory of midsummer- 
flowering kinds—being at its best with G. 
septemfida and others in July and August 
—but is also, by reason of free growth and 
being easily managed, one of those which 
should never be absent from any collection 
of choice alpines. Witness of this was the 
splendid tufts recently shown by Messrs. 
Baker, Wolverhampton, before the Royal 
Horticultural Society, handsome specimens 
15 inches to 18 inches across, with numer- 
ous procumbent, leafy stems terminated 
by rich blue flowers which are each about 

+ inches across and of about equal length, 
the tube paler within, the reflexing lobes 
of the corolla rather copiously spotted with 
white at their bases. It was unfortunate 
that, owing to. the dulness of the moment 


well-developed. 
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and the absence of sunlight in the Drill 
Hall when shown, but few of the brilliant 
flowers expanded. An easy and an accom- 


modating kind, it presents no difficulty if 


planted in deep, rich, sandy loam with 
which well-decayed leaf-soil has been 
freely incorporated.—H. H. J. 

The Mountain Avens (Dryas octopetala). 
—TI think the flowering of this depends to 
some extent on the way in which it is 
planted. 
established it on the top of rocks where 
there are numerous chinks, - It spread 


rapidly, rooting itself in all directions, and 


now covers a space of about 6 feet each 
way. I do not think any lime was added 
to the soil, which was a mixture of loam, 
peat, and slate chips. This is the first 
season it has not flowered freely, probably 
owing to the very dry weather. There 
were, perhaps, fifty flowers in May and a 
good many more in June. I have several 
times counted at least 200 flowers open at 
the same time. 
back some of the old growths in early 
spring. The Dryas goes on flowering for 
several months, and some of the blooms in 
August must have been over 2 inches 


across.—H. C. Buxton, Bettws-y-Cocd. 


Eariy Apples.—A 
fruiterers’’ shop-windows of late has re- 
vealed the fact that some varieties of 
Apples have, in spite of the untoward re- 
turns as regards the fruit crop, borne well. 
Of these, James Grieve, Ecklinville Seed- 
ling, Worcester Pearmain, Mank’s Codlin, 
Tower of Glamis, and Stirling Castle were 
particularly noticeable, the fruits in the 
last-named instance being very clean and 


also noted, but it is a pity they had been 
gathered so soon, ag’ they would have 
grown much larger and been in a fitter 
condition for cooking had they been 
allowed to hang a few weeks longer. 
dessert varieties Devonshire Quarrenden 
has been much in evidence, and in a less 
degree Beauty of Bath, of which some nice 
clean samples were noted. 
Oldenburgh has been, and still is, fairly 
plentiful. Golden Knob is now to be seen 
in a good many shop-windows, but the 
fruits do not look like the Kentish Apple 
srown under that name. The prices still 
rule high, and will, I am afraid, continue 
to do so.—A. W. 


The Tree Poppy (Dendromecon rigidum). 
—This beautiful shrub opened its first 
flowers in early August. The blooms are 
each rather more ‘than 2 inches in 
diameter, both the petals: and the central 
cluster of anthers being a glistening But- 
tercup-yellow, with a slight fragrance of 
Cucumber. Each flower, unlike those of 
most Poppies, lasts for at least a week in 
fair weather. The Tree Poppy is a native 
of the foothills of California, where, 
srowing in light, warm soil. among 
thickets of Ceanothus and other flowering 
shrubs, it blooms nearly all the year 
round. I have seen it 7 feet or 8 feet high 
on the hills near Santa Barbara, where 
frost and snow are by no means unknown, 
and have often thought it the most beau- 
tiful object of the many lovely things in 
that land of flowers. Here it appears to 
be fairly hardy with the protection of a 
wall, and would doubtless do in the open 
nearer the sea. It requires a free and 
gritty soil, dry in winter, and full sun. 
The main difficulty appears to be to in- 
duce it to ripen its young wood before 
winter; but even if this should be 
cut back by frost, the shrub will usually 
start again. Propagation is generally 
effected by cuttings. I was told in Qali- 
fornia by nurserymen that the seed is 
most difficult to germinate.—A. T. Joun- 
son, NV. Wales. | ‘ 


About twenty-five years ago I: 


It is a good plan to cut 


close scrutiny of 


Some Warner’s King were 


Of 


Duchess of 
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Campanula haylodgensis fi.-pl.— Though 


I confess not to be a great admirer of — 


double Bellflowers, this pretty free-flower- 
ing sort appeals to me by reason of its 
exceptional colouring—deep mauve-blue— 
and a profuse blossoming which naturally 
accounts for the length of its stay. Of 
trailing habit akin to ©. isophylla and -not 
a little of the freedom of flowering which 
characterises that species and its forms— 
albeit its balloon-shaped buds are quite 
distinct—its leaf character also approxi- 
mates to that of the white-flowered form 


of the Ligurian Harébell, as though that. 


well-known sort played a part in its being. 
However that may be, it is both a good 
and decorative variety, valuable alike for 
its late coming, its freedom, and colour. 
The flowers are semi-double, and in this 
respect alone among trailing sorts, I be- 
lieve, save for C. Warley, which is frailer 
and more sparsely habited, with less 
notched leaves and smaller flowers of 
rather deeper hue. In short, the subject 
of this note is unmistakably the better gar- 
den plant of the two and more vigorous, 
In all probability, however, both may need 
that measure of protection which a selected 
position affords, rock fissure or wall, 
which, suiting C.°isophylla, might also 
best cater for the needs of either of these 
twain and enable them to become per- 
manent ornaments in gardens from which 
now they are too frequently absent.— 
SPV 


Cheap flower seeds. Despite the 
scarcity of labour and increased cost of 
production, one or two of our seed firms 
who made little increase last season in the 
prices of their well-known summer flowers 
deserve the hearty thanks of the small 
srowers who welcome a bright summer 
display and can only afford a trifling out- 
lay towards securing the same. A large 





cottage garden that came under notice the » 


other day was quite a revelation as to 
what can be effected at a minimum of ex- 
pense, and the owner was not a little proud 
of his efforts. A surprising display was 
furnished by some eight or nine clumps of 
Sweet Peas, the outcome of a threepenny 
packet of seed; a great variety in good 
shades and fine large blooms on stems well 


over afoot in length. Beyond a thorough 


preparation of the ground, staking, and 


the prompt removal of seed-pods, they re-. 


ceived no other attention; indeed, there 
was not the time to spare. In the dwarfer 
flowers, perhaps the greatest variety is 
furnished by the Nasturtiums in nearly all 
shades of red and yellow, the most distinet 
being a rich orange and a deep scarlet. I 

yas interested in some clumps in which the 
annual Gypsophila has been associated in 
the one case with Linum grandiflorum, and 
in the other with Love in a Mist, all doing 
well and very pretty and effective. Nice 
Godetias and Clarkias bad also been 
acquired very cheaply, and were respec- 
tively, in their soft and glowing shades, 
helping towards the general effect.—H. B. 
S., Hardwick. z 

The Sorrel-tree at Knaphill (Oxydendron 
arboreum).—This thrives at Knaphill— 
good evidence of its value for cool and 
peaty lands. Mr. A. Waterer sends some 
sprays of the flower from a tree 80 feet 
high. Why should the old Linnzean name 
Andromeda be changed, as botanists prefer 
the prior name? However, our interest is 
hot botany and there is a good Bnglish 
name. Sargent says it grows on well- 
drained gravelly soil above streams. 


garden. The leaves are said to be of fine 


colour in autumn, but I never saw it in that 


state. In-view of the areas of peaty lands 
in our isles such trees, if not of quite gar- 
den use, might well be used in the wild 


Its’ 
best place with us seems in a peaty wild 
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garden with the Sweet Alders (Clethra) in 
bloom at the same season and the hand- 
some Dogwoods which enliven the wood 
with fine colour.—W. R. 


-—— This is a native of Hastern North 


_ America, whence it was intreduced in 
1752. Here and there about the country, 


specimens 30 feet high may be found, 
although it is usually dwarfer, often a 
bush 15 feet or less in height. In America 
it grows 50 feet high with a trunk 15 
inches or more in diameter. The leaves in 
autumn turn to a vivid searlet or rich 
orange before they fall. It blooms in July 
and August, the flowers being creamy- 
white and borne in large terminal panicles, 
each sometimes 9 inches long and over 
6 inches through, The conditions required 
‘by Rhododendrons are suitable for this 
plant, although, like a number of other 
trees from Hastern N. America, it is some- 
times rather difficult to deal with under 


cultivation. At other times it may be seen 
growing quite freely and causing no 


trouble. It is difficult, to increase by any 
other means than seeds, which are usually 
imported.—D. 


Hollyhocks.—‘‘ A. G.’s’’ note on the 
Hollyhock in your issue of the 17th inst. is 
refreshing. The Hollyhock is especially of 


value for flowering at this season, when 
there is apt to occur rather a hiatus of 
bloom in herbaceous borders and when its 
colours form pleasing contrasts to> the 
yellows of Rudbeckia, ete. At the same 
time, it is possible that ‘‘ A. G.”’ is unduly 
nervous in regard to its growth. In this 
small garden there are a number of excel- 
lent plants 7 feet to 9 feet high, branching 
freely and flowering from 2 feet above 
ground upwards. These have given a dis- 
play for some weeks und bid fair to con- 
tinue a good while longer, and are quite 
free from disease. The soil is exceedingly 
poor after several years’ total neglect, but 
the finest plants are not in’ the border 
proper, but in the path, which consists of 
stones, clinker, ashes, and the like, with a 
subsoil of stony sand, the whole efliciently 
burgled by tree and hedge roots. More- 
oyer, the season here has been one of the 
driest on record, with merely nominal 
rainfall since June. The plants have had 
no attention of any kind, owing to lack of 
time, and it may be that the natural per- 
versity with which gardeners are fully 
aequainted accounts for their successful 
determination to block the path effectually. 


~L, Av. 50 eee, 





Part of an edging of Tufted Pansy Lady Knoz, 
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ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 
TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 

No. XXI.—Pansy Lapy Knox.—We haye 
kept to the simple coloured Pansies now 
for many years—among the flowers one 
cannot do without and of loveliest colour. 
We have not the mountain air and open 
mountain soil they love, and. wireworm 
and other enemies sweep them off, but we 
keep On and thought we knew all the 
beauty of colour they had to offer, as one is 
so apt to do. Then came inithe variety Lady 
Knox from Messrs.e Dobbie, of Edinburgh, 
a charmer of a pale lemon-yellow, so good 
in form, too, that we had, as soon as stock 
could be got, to add it to our best edging 
plants. We keep to the word Pansy, as the 
Latin word Viola belongs by right to the 
great natural family whence all the hybrid 


ROCK, 





kinds come. WwW. 
Sussea. 
ACANTHOLIUM VENUSTUM. 
Tne mental query as to whether this 


pretty species is either a little tender or 
short-lived is one that I have more than 
once indulged in, with but little satisfac- 
tion. It may be that, given certnin con- 





ditions, such as a cold, ill-drained soil or 
a sunless position, it would prove to be 
both, since it would most likely succumb 
to them. Sonversely, if planted in 
a high and dry . position, <such 
as a,. rock cleft or . well-arranged 
fissure between rocks, where the 
roots could penetrate deeply into an 
open mixture of half loam, half old mortar 
rubble, sandstone, or limestone, it would 
generally prove to be happy, and, while 
remaining so for years, provide a wel- 
come bit of colour from mid-July on- 
wards. In any case, the species is im- 
patient of much wet at the root, and de- 
lights unmistakably in sun and warmth. 
Given these, the spiny tufts assume an 
almost silvery-grey tone, whiter than is 
their wont, and are pretty indeed when 
bearing freely the miniature pink-flowered 
sprays. Both good and choice, it is far 
less accommodating than the ‘* Prickly 
Thrift ’? (A. glumaceum), and more difli- 
cult to increase. 

Seedlings are easily raised when the 
greater difficulty of securing fertile seeds 
has been overcome by artificial pollina- 
tion, which, by the way, is well-nigh 
essential. Cuttings can only be rooted 
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when the young, unflowered bits are 
secured with a heel attached, early sum- 
mer or as soon as suitable material is to 
be found being best. To this end plants 
may be forwarded under glass, the youth- 
ful condition being important. Pure sand 
or sand and fibre I have found better than 
sand and soil mixtures for the cuttings, 
while a 5-inch pot plunged in one of 
8 inches diameter, the whole covered with 
a sheet of glass, constitutes a handy pro- 
pagating medium, The cuttings are 
rather slow in rooting, and overwetness 
of the material should be avoided. Stoel 
may also be increased by filling in the 
tufts with a sand and cocoanut fibre mix- 
ture, which, if. kept slightly moist and 
the plant given frame treatment mean- 
while, will tend to promote root action. 
This last, if taken in hand now, would 
probably render the plant fit for division 
in early spring. The members of the 
genus also respond to root propagation, 
though not many would care to risk speci- 
men plants of the above-named species— 
and no others would be of much service— 
during winter with other and less risky 
methods of propagation available. 
’ H. H. JENKINS. 


THE CRESTED GHENTIAN (GENTIANA 
SEPTEMIFIDA). ° 

THis Gentian has been very beautiful for 

many weeks, the great azure bells appear- 


| ing in almost endless succession from the 


clustered buds at the ends of the stems. 
I am often told that I have got the plants 
in quite the wrong aspect and soil, but 
the ** proof of the pudding ’”’ is a couple of 
square yards of deep sky-blue. The said 
aspect is south-west, with full exposure 
to the sun the day long. The bed is the 
sloping corner of a border on the brink 
of a high, dry bank, which gets very 
scorched in summer, and the soil is a 
free, sharply drained mixture of gritty 
loam and shale, with a very little leaf- 
mould intermixed. The position is too 
parched for most things to grow, but, 
with only sufficient watering during 
severe drought to keep them alive, these 
bog-loving Gentians do remarkably well, 
and improve year by year. N. WALES. 

Gentiana septemfida is flowering 
rather earlier this year than usual. A 
group of six or seven old clumps which I 
have here are now covered with blossom 
(July 20th), and are very beautiful. They 
have probably been forced into early 
bloom by the hot, dry spell of June and 
early July. The stiff, wiry flower-stems 
run up to about a foot high, clothed from — 
end to end with dark, glossy green 
leaves, and each carrying a fine head of 
a dozen or so large blue flowers. It is a 
handsome, brilliant plant, only requiring 
reasonably good loam and a sunny posi- 
tion. I have never found it tiresome, as 
G. acaulis is, refusing to flower in soils 
which would seem ideal. My plants are 
four or five years old, and seem to in- 





erease in strength and beauty each 
season. Bach must be carrying at least a 


couple of dozen flowering stems. The 
colour is very brilliant when the blossoms 
are fully “expanded in sunshine—they 
close their trumpets at night—a good 
clear blue, varying slightly in depth in 
different plants, the mouth of each trum- 
pet being ornamented by five fringed seg- 


ments occurring between the pointed 
petals. As a cut flower, I find G. sep- 
temfida a little disappointing. It loses 


colour and brilliance directly it is brought 
into the house, though it lasts well in 
water. I am a little puzzled as to the 
specific name septemfida, for I cannot dis- 
that any of the parts of the 
flowers are arranged in sevens. They are 
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all in fives. Possibly the original speci- 
men from which the plant was described 
and named had seven flowers to the head, 
but this number is not the rule ; an occa- 
Signal head may have seven flowers, some 
have Jess, and frequently there are more. 
Gentiana septemfida is easily increased 
from seed sown as soon as ripe in a pot 
or pan in a ecold frame. For planting 
ouf, young specimens grown in small pots 
are safer and better than plants lifted 
from open ground. The plant is a native 
of Persia, and was introduced to this 
country in 1804.—CLARENcE JELLioTt, 
Stevenage. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


PLANTS FOR ENTRANCE HALLS 
AND CORRIDORS. 


TERE is no better plant for places which 
are not heated in the winter than Aralia 
Sieboldi. In the warmer parts of the 
3ritish Isles it is hardy in ordinary 
winters, although here, in Surrey, I have 
never seen it ina perfectly happy condition 
when established in the open ground. With 
protection from the vicissitudes of our 
winters it is happy, and will not suffer if 
hard frozen at times. It is not dry frost, 
but the combination of wet and cold that 
affects it. It is one of those things that 
can be maintained in health for years 
without repotting, plenty of water and a 
little nourishment suflicing. I have never 
seen the Yuccas employed in this way, but 
they would be admirably adapted for places 
where no artificial warmth is used during 
the winter. They are quite as ornamental 
as many of the fine-leaved things that have 
to be well cared for in the winter and pro- 
tected from frost during six months of the 
year. The most free-flowering is, I have 
found, Y. filamentosa, but the flower-spike 
is generally produced at the expense of the 
general effect of the plant. Y. flaccida is 
not so free-flowering, but is of more grace- 
ful habit, the leaves drooping over the 
stems and forming a mass of verdure which 
no amount of heat and drought seems to 
affect. In the summer these Yuceas can 
be placed in the open air, they can be stood 
where they form an attractive feature, or 
they can be plunged in the open ground. 
They need very little attention, they re- 
quire little or no water during the winter, 
and an occasional watering in dry weather 
is quite suflicient. Both Y. gloriosa and 
Y. filamentosa can be usedin the same 
way, but Y. flaccida is the best. Some of the 
hardy Ferns are excellent for this purpose, 
the Scolopendriums being among the best 
of them. Such varieties as crispum, mar- 
ginatum, and grandiceps have an excellent 
effect when grown on into good specimens 
in 8-inch pots. Under cover they retain 
their verdure undimmed through the 
winter, and the same can be said of Poly- 
podium cambricum, one of the most 
elegant-habited Ferns in eultivation. 
Lastrea pseudo-mas cristata and Poly- 
stichum angulare proliferum, although 
not, in the strict sense, evergreen, retain 
their foliage in good condition through the 
winter when protected. Dracena indivisa 
and D. australis are suitable, as they are 
hardy in sheltered positions in the warmer 
parts of the British Isles, and they are 
very ornamental. They can be put outside 
for the summer, and will be better for the 
exposure to weather influences. The Ferns 
can also be placed in a shady place, where 
they will make a nice, healthy growth in 
readiness for the following winter. Their 
ornamental value will, of course, depend 
on the attention they get during the grow- 
ing time. The main thing is plenty of 
water and an overhead sprinkling now and 
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then. For summer decoration Dracsena 
rubra, D. congesta, Grevillea robusta, and 
Acacia lophantha are very suitable. They 
are among the most enduring of greenhouse 
fine-leaved plants. They are not much 
affected by cool currents of air, and will 
do very well without sunshine. The suit- 
ability of Aspidistras is well known. They 
do much better in such positions than in a 
glasshouse in full exposure to light and 


air, and they can be kept in the same pots’ 


for years without deteriorafion if well 
supplied with moisture. I have just been 
dividing some which have been five years 
in 6-inch pots and there is nothing the 
matter with them. BYFLEET. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Keeping cut flowers.—I should be very 
grateful if any reader of GARDENING 
would tell me how to keep cut flowers 
alive in water. JI came here from a dis- 
trict where the water was hard and 
chalky. I always kept flowers, Carria- 
tions in particular, fresh for ten days or 
a fortnight. Here the water is very soft 
(gravel soil), and Carnations barely last 
two days, Phloxes and Lavatera the same. 
I should be inclined to think the gas in 
fault, but all this summer we have sat 
outside so much that the gas has often 
not been lighted at all, and generally only 
for half an hour. Can I put anything 
into the water to keep the Hower fresh ? 
—HAMPSHIRE. 

[Much depends on the time of day at 
which the flowers are gathered, and also 
the age of the blooms. If you gather a 
fully-open flower, and one that may have 
been at its best for some time, you cannot 
expect it to last so long as one that is 
fresh and that has not been exposed to the 
sun and weather. Again, much depends 
on the temperature of the room in which 
the cut flowers are placed and also the 
capacity for holding water of the vase used 
for the flowers. Some people find it a 
good plan to arrange the cut flowers in 
sand, which should be kept uniformly 
moist. If the flowers are to remain in a 
fresh condition any length of time water 
should be poured on the sand until it can 
absorb no more, and then it not only en- 
sures the cut flowers being kept fresh, but 
also affords splendid resistance to the 
stems, keeping them in any desired posi- 
tion. To give the surface of the sand in 
the various receptacles a pleasing finish, a 
loose layer of wet green Moss (undyed) 
should be placed on the top, and the flower- 
stem inserted through this: The Moss also 
being well moistened will assist to keep 
the flowers fresh. Another method of 
keeping the flowers fresh is to cut off 
small portions of the stems from time to 
time, but this, of course, will necessitate 
re-arrangement each time. However, in 
large vases, and more especially where 
large bold flowers are used, and when 
water is utilised for them, cut off under 
water small pieces of the flower-stem every 
other day. In this way Chrysanthemums 
and other flowers keep fresh from three to 
four weeks. ] 


Dwarf Nasturtiums for window-boxes.— 
Window-boxes are often so situated that a 
great variety of plants may be successfully 
grown therein, but, on the other hand, 
there are many instances, especially in 
large towns, where the conditions are so 
unfavourable that very few subjects will 
give satisfaction. In towns the window- 
boxes are sometimes so situated that the 
occupants are exposed, not only to the full 
force of the summer’s sun and the heat 
radiating from the walls on all sides, but, 
as a further drawback, the surrounding 
bricks serve to dry up almost every scrap 
of atmospheric moisture. Under these 
conditions it is useless to plant many sub- 
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jects that would thrive and give satisfac- 
tion where more favourably situated, but 
here would be a failure., For such a pur- 
pose I know of nothing to equal the dwarf 
Nasturtiums, which will hold their own 
however roasted, and flower profusely. 
What is more, there are now some good, 
decided colours among them, and if ob- 
tained from a trustworthy source, they can 
be depended upon. For these Nasturtiums 
the soil should not be too rich, as they 
flower all the more freely if it is somewhat 
poor, while another advantage that can be 
claimed for them is, that; if the watering 
is put off a day or so longer than it should 
be, the plants quickly recover, and do not 
show any ill effects, as so many subjects 
do. That the seed may be sown where the 
plants are to flower is—in some instances, 
at least—greatly in their favour.—A.'G. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


—— 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mignonette.—Seed of a variety suitable 
for pot culture should be sown now, with 
another sowing in a fortnight’s time to 
furnish plants for winter and spring 
flowering. Sowing may be done in 60- 
sized pots, or directly into the pots in 
which the plants are to bloom. The for- 
mer plan is to be preferred. The pots 
should be placed in a cold frame until 
the seeds have germinated, when they 
may be transferred to a shelf in a green- 
house, where the plants will receive an 
abundance of light and a sturdy growth 
be ensured. When large enough, thin out 
the plants to four and five in a pot, and 
transfer to larger receptacles as soon as 
they are well rooted.H. N. — 

Rehmannia angulata for the green- 
house.—In pre-war days, Rehmannia an-— 
gulata was chiefly grown as a pot plant 
for the greenhouse in spring. Under 
present conditions, however, it is quite as 
useful as an autumn-blooming plant. 
Under glass, when its effectiveness 
ceases, the plant can be cut down when 
the Chrysanthemums are about to be 
housed, and if kept safe from frost growth 
again commences in spring, and the plant 
will flower in March or April. It is easily 
raised from seeds. By the way, Nicotiana 
Sanders treated in the same manner is a 
very effective greenhouse plant.—A Scor- 
TISH GARDENER. 

Dividing the Agapanthus.—‘‘ A. T. J., 
N. Wales,’”’ says that old clumps resent 
division, which is not my experience. 
True, the old plants that I have dealt with 
were in large pots or tubs, as I have had 
no experience of them in the open ground. 
Division was always carried out in the 
spring before growth commenced, and the 
new roots quickly took hold of the new 
soil, They were kept in a greenhouse for 
a time, until the roots began to work 
freely. The most difficult part of the 
matter was to disentangle the roots, so 
that I often chopped off the tightly packed 
pee a the bottom without any ill effects. 

Callas.—The crowns, if they have been 
standing out during the summer in full 
sun to undergo a thorough ripening, 
should be shaken out and repotted before 
too many new roots are formed and placed 
in a cold pit. The same advice applies to 
crowns which were planted out, as they 
are now making a great deal of root 
growth. The compost should consist 
largely of loam with some leaf-mould, a 
little lime rubble, and silver sand added. 
The potting should be done firmly. 

Lorraine Begonias.—Kvery attention 
should now be given to the staking and 
tying of the growths, without which the 
symmetry of the plants cannot be pre- 
served. A mild stimulant when watering 
is being done will also be helpful. See 
that insects do not gain a footing, 
vaporising at once ahora any be found 
present. 
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_ ORCHIDS. 


SUCCESS WITH OUR NATIVE LADY’S 
. SLIPPER. 
(CypRieepIUM CALcKoLus.) 

THis is among my many failures, owing 
in part to a limeless soil. It is rare to see 
it well established, and pleasant to read of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s success. I never 
had the happiness to see it wild in Eng- 
land. In Hungary a friend took me to one 
of his woods with plants in the heaps of 
caleareous, stiff soil left by gold miners of 
Roman days, and good plants were sent 
me which I hoped to establish here, but 
they were lost in the too vigorous growth 
in a wood. In the many districts in our 
land where the chalk is present it should 
be easy to succeed with it. The late James 
Backhouse, of York, who knew. our native 
plants so well, used to tell me of its 
habitat in the north, known to few it is to 
be hoped, and grew it well in his garden. 
The soil is at the root of many of our gar- 
den failures, and imitations of soils are 
often failures, so it is best to make the 
best of the soil we have and keep to the 
things that thrive with us, rejoicing in the 
fact that such differences of soil should 
give us distinct aspects of beauty if we 
follow the lessons of the soil. 





‘ 
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many haye been imported. Some know- 
ledge of the conditions in which it 
flourishes best in its own country is de- 
sirable. In Miss Willmott’s garden at 
Warley there is a fine group in moist peat. 
I lost some from planting too near water 
liable to winter overflows. : 

These plants of the cold north, so hardy 
in our land and as beautiful as any 
Orchid of the hothouse, deserve care where 
the natural conditions favour, as in cal- 
careous soils for some and peat bogs for 
others, W. 

Sussex. 


VEGETABLES. 


RAISING -VEGETABLES FROM SHED. 


Many thanks for yours of the 6th ult. re 
the: ‘‘ Method of Obtaining Early Seed- 
lings.”? I wish to grow the following— 
and other—vegetables next year: Broccoli, 
Cabbage (spring), Kale, Lettuce, Mar- 
rows (bush), Peas (dwarf), Savoys, Toma- 
toes (open air), and should therefore be 
glad to know which could best be brought 
forward in the manner described—viz., by 
“sowing [date not given] in a trench 18 
inches deep and 18 inches wide, in which 
6 inches of manure and 38 inches of soil 
have een placed, the trench being 





A hardy American Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium pubescens). 


—— Never did I make a better in- 
vestment than when, some thirty years 
'ago, I bought the whole stock of 
Cypripedium Calceolus from one who 
was leaving his home in Surrey. 
There were about 2 score of clumps in 
the lot, which have flourished ever 
since in a border well treated with 
lime, an ingredient which this fine 
Orchid imperatively demands. Every 
succeeding month of May they send up 
through their ample foliage sheaves of 
stems 18 inches to 20 inches high, some 
earrying a brace, others only one, of 
the great flowers. A couple of these 
stand before me as I write. Measuring 
a blossom earefully, I find it is 43 
inches from tip to tip of the twisted 
side petals. Some people are surprised 
to be told that this is a British plant, 
so outlandish is the effect of the 
spreading petals of deep maroon round 
the inflated ‘‘slipper’’ of lemon- 
yellow. British—but is it so any more? 
Has it not been hunted out of our list 
by ruthless collectors?—H. MaxwrLu 
in Zhe Garden. 


-C. PpuBEScENS, from America (here 
figured), thrives with me in the ordinary 
soil, and the noble C. spectabile, too, 
though that is best in peaty soil. It is 
rare to see it in fine vigour, though so 








covered with sheets of closely fitting 
glass.’ Must outdoor Tomato plants be 
uprooted at the end of the year, like Mar- 
rows ?—M. Norru. 


[In reply to your further query, and tak- 
ing the subject of Spring Cabbage first, it is 
usual to sow seed of suitable varieties, 
such as Harbinger, Mein’s No. 1, Ellam’s 
Harly, and Flower of Spring, not later than 
the second week in August, and transplant 
during September, as soon as ready, to 
well-manured ground from 18 inches to 
2 feet apart, according "to the size the 
varieties attain. As you are, in all pro- 
bability, not ina position to carry out this, 
your best: plan will be to purchase plants 
next February or March and set them out 
as suggested. The greater distance men- 
tioned is for the variety named second in 
the list. Such plants can usually be had 
ata cheap rate in spring. With regard to 
Broccoli, Kale, and maincrop Savoys the 
second week in April will be time enough 
to sow the seed, which may be done out- 
doors without protection. Seed of early 
Savoys may be sown outdoors towards the 
end of March. Lettuces of the Cos and 
Cabbage types may be sown in the trench 
mentioned about the second week in March 
—weather permitting. Transplant when 
large enough after being inured to the 
outer air to a border or the open garden. 
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You could also purchase plants in the 
spring of Hardy Winter, White, or 
Bath Gos for setting out direct in the 
garden in rows 18 inches apart, with a 
distance of 1 foot between the plauts. 
These will turn in very early. Dwarf Peas 
you may sow, if climatic conditions allow, 
in February, if not, then early in March. 
For successional erops sow every fourteen 
days afterwards up te the end of May or 
June. Tomato plants for open air cultiva- 
tion we recommend should be purchased, 
as you would not be able to raise them in 
the covered-in trench with any great suc- 
cess. We would suggest that early 
Radishes and Carrots of the Shorthorn 
varieties be raised in the latter, sowing the 
former early in February and the Carrots 
in Mareh. A sowing of Horn Carrot and 
Snowball Turnip should also be made out- 
doors in a sheltered position early in 
March. Parsnips and Onions, too, should ~ 
also be sown outdoors any time between 
the second and third weeks in March. If 
you wish for Cauliflowers sow in the shel- 
tered trench at the beginning of March and 
in a sheltered spot outdoors the second 
week of the same month and in April. 
Cabbages for summer and autumn cutting 
raise in April outside. Marrows could be 
raised in the before-mentioned trench to- 
wards or at the end of March, sowing the 
seed in pots or pans, preferably the former. 
Yes, once cold weather sets in, outdoor 
Tomatoes are of no further use, and should 
be pulled up.] 


A WHEDY ASPARAGUS BED. 
Owine to lack of labour, my Asparagus- 
beds have become overrun with twitch. 
Is there any way of eradicating it, or 
must the Asparagus roots be lifted and 
new beds made? If the latter is unavoid- 
able, I should be glad of hints as to mak- 
ing of new beds and proper time of lifting 
and replanting the roots.—G..C. M. N 

[It is of no use attempting to clean an 
Asparagus bed so foul as yours evidently 
is. The best thing you can do is to lift 
the roots and force them, then throw away 
the roots; or, better still, burn them so 
as to get rid of the twitch. On no ac- 
count plant on the ground in which your 
present Asparagus is growing. The 

Sort for Asparagus should be deep and 
porous, with good natural drainage. The 
ground should be trenched two spits deep, 
and plenty of ‘partially rotted manure 
added. Decayed vegetable refuse, road- 
grit, and leaf-mould are also excellent ad- 
juncts to the soil, while sea-sand—where 
it is readily obtainable—is a valuable ad- 
dition. Except in very cold, retentive 
soils, the old custom of forming narrow, 
raised beds is not to be recommended, but 
in such soils artificial drainage is needed 
for the best results to be obtained. In 
these cases a drain of 4inch pipes, ata 
depth of 2 feet, should be provided, the 


pipes, which should lead into a main 
drain, being surfaced with cinders, 
tubble, or broken bricks, over which 


turves and a larger amount of light mate- 
rials, such as old lime rubble, wood 
ashes, and burnt refuse, should be placed 
to keep the compost porous. In planting, 
which is best done in April, choose a dull, 
moist day, for the roots soon suffer from 
exposure to the sun. The plants should 
not be placed closer than 2 feet from 
crown to crown, as otherwise the beds 
soon become unduly crowded, and the 
growths in consequence lose their vigour. 
Three-year-old roots give the quickest re- 
turn. In planting, the crowns should be 
kept about 1 inch below the surface, and 
the roots carefully spread out, with a 
slight downward inclination. Fine soil 
should then be spread over the roots and 
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crowns, and pressed firmly down. After Value of hoeing.—lew people seem to 
planting, a slight mulching with old | realise what an immense amount of good 







Mushroom-bed or hotbed manure is bene- 
ficial. During the first year, until the soil 
between the crowns is occupied by the 
roots, it may be utilised for sowing Let- 
tuces in. 3eds 4 feet wide, with two 
rows of plants, are a convenient size. The 
beds should be kept well weeded, and the 
plants, when 1 foot high, should be staked 
to prevent their receiving a check by being 
broken off by the wind. No heads should 
he eut the first year, and but few the 
second, if the beds are to prove a per- 
Inanent success ; indeed, it is better to re- 
frain from cutting at all for the first two 
years, and to cut but sparingly the third. 

In manuring Asparagus-beds the old 
custom of heaping on the beds a heavy 
mulching of fresh manure in the winter 
should be avoided, as being far more 
detrimental than beneficial. In the spring, 
just before growth commences, a dressing 
of fish-guano, followed by a light mulch 
of well-rotted manure, is useful in giving 
the plants a good start, while during the 
growing season liberal supplies of nutri- 
ment should be afforded in the shape of 
nitrate of soda, kainit, superphosphate, 
soot, and wood ashes. ] 






follows the frequent loosening of the soil 
when under crop. I do not mean tickling 
the surface, but deeply moving the same 
with a hoe or fork, so as to leave the soil 
loose and open to let in the air and sun- 
shine, Contrast plants growing in a hard- 
baked soil with those growing in that 
which is loose and porous. How often do 
we find the inexperienced cultivator rush’ 
off for his water-pot, instead of using the 
hoe and breaking up the soil around the 
plants, at the same time filling up the 
cracks through which the moisture was 
rapidly escaping! If the surface is stirred 
frequently very little watering is neces- 
sary. This hoeing should be done only in 
dry weather, and, should watering have to 
be resorted to, then a good soaking should 
be given in the evening, following this up 
by applying a mulch of well-rotted manure, 
which will go far to aid in the retention of 
moisture, and at the same time benefit the 
crop, whatever it may be.—A., G. 


Mildew on Onions.—In some districts 
the crop of Onions was spoiled last year 
by outbreaks of mildew, and a similar 
state of affairs appears likely to be the 
case this year. I have been struck by 
what I may call the~ fatalism of many 
amateur growers, who seem to have the 
idea that it is useless to try to prevent or 
to check the outbreak. I would advise all 
such to try a wash made by dissolving 
half a pound of lime and half a pound of 
copper sulphate in ten gallons of water. 
The erect, tubular leaves of the Onion do 
not hold liquid very effectively, so, to en- 
sure against the spray running off, it is 
advisable to add to the wash before using 
2 Ibs. of soft soap. This will assist the 
liquid to adhere to the foliage. In former 
years, instead of soap, I have added a 
2-lb. can of treacle, which was even more 
effective; but in these days treacle for 
such a purpose is out of the question.—A 
ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Potato disease.—The recent wet 
weather, as was expected, has resulted in 
numerous  outhb Nea kis of Potato disease 
(‘‘ blight ’’), ait should warmer weather 
be experienced, it is feared that very 
serious damage miay be done. The Food 
Production Department has received re- 
ports of a large number of cases from 
Wales, where the disease seems to be 
much more prevalent than in pny part of 








































NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Harvesting Haricot Beans. — When 
should Haricot Beans be gathered, and 
how saved for winter use ?—CHAMMY. 

[All the pods should be allowed to re- 
main on the plants and ripen naturally in 
the sun. About the end of September— 
it may be before that date, much depend- 
ing on the weather—the plants should be 
pulled up and hung in a dry, airy shed or 
Spare room. When thoroughly dry, the 
whole may be placed in a bag, the seeds 
thrashed out and put into a jar or tin 
box, which should be placed in a dry cup- 
board. ] 


Marrows failing.—Can you tell me why 
the fruits of my Marrow plants fail to 
develop? When they grow to 1 inch or 
2 inches they turn yellow and drop off. 
Not more than one’ in eight or ten de- 
velops to any size, and these I always cut 
when about 12 inches long. I have not 
had more tham two or three fruits from 
each plant up to the present time. The 
plants were raised by myself on a hotbed, 
































the seeds being sown singly in pots. They England. The English areas” so far re- 
were strong young plants when planien ported as more or less badly affected are 
out about the end of May. The bed for Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, the Isle of 






each was prepared thus: About two square 
feet of soil was dug out 15 inches deep, 
and a pailful of dung put in, on which 
were placed about 8 inches of soil. The 
plants have always been kept just moist, 
and have been given liquid manure two or 
three times a week, and top-dressed once 
with wood ash. We have not had much 
rain this summer, never more than a day 
or two at wide intervals. Should Marrow 
plants be given plenty of water in hot, dry 
weather ? — BARTHOLOMEW, Newton 
Abbot. 

[The cause of the failure is no doubt 
due to the fact that the growth has been 
foo luxuriant, brought about by giving 
them so much liquid manure. Had you 
followed the market gardeners’ plan of 
growing them by throwing up a ridge of 
soil 4 feet wide, and had opened holes 
8 feet apart, into each of which was put 
Some well-rotted manure, and mixed it 
well with the soil, you no doubt would 
have had capital crops. You had better 
now pick off some of the coarser leaves, 
and leave the rest to nature. Possibly 
now the plants may produce healthy fruit, 
growth being less gross. Yes, Marrows 
benefit from frequent supplies of water 
if. the weather is dry, with occasional 
doses of liquid manure when the fruits 
are swelling. ] 


Wight, Essex, and Lancashire. Only one 
or two slight cases have been observed in 
Lancashire, where, as a rule, the disease 
does not appear at all until later in the 
season, Once the disease breaks ‘out, 
there is no absolute cure, although its 
spread may be checked by spraying with 
Burgundy or Bordeaux mixture. 


Spring-sown Onions.—Under the influ- 
ence of drier and warmer weather, im- 
provement is noticeable, and the bulbs are 
swelling fast towards maturity. To faci- 
litate ripening, the tops may now be gently 
bent over—all in the same direction— 
doing this either by hand or with the aid 
of a wooden rake. In many instances the 
ground they occupy is utilised after they 
have been harvested for spring Cabbage, 
but if it cannot be ¢leared in time, another 
plot should be manured and dug in readi- 
ness.—H. N; 


Old Cabbage beds.—In some gardens 
the old Cabbage stems are allowed to re- 
main for the sake of the second crop of 
little hearts they produce in autumn. 
When this plan is adopted, the soil among 
them should now be well scarified, and 
if a top-dressing of manure of some kind 
can be given the produce will be equal to 
early spring Cabbages in flavour and ten- 
derness. Where no attention is given to 
them, they are tough and leathery, unless 
the land be deep and rich. 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


THE CARDOONS. 


WuatT part of the Cardoon is edible, and 
does it keep through the winter?— 
CHAMMY. 


[The Cardoon is not grown in many of 
our gardens, but is well worth room, as 
from November till April it is most ser- 
viceable. To get good plants, room and 
attention to culture are important. In a 
dry, hot summer and a light soil the 
plants run to seed badly unless copiously 
watered. This frequently occurs in 
August and early September, before the . 
banding or earthing up is done. In 
heavy soils, when grown in very shallow 
trenches or on the flat, the plants really 
sive little trouble if watered occasionally, 
In many establishments the Cardoon is 
not favoured in the kitchen. Why we 
fail to see, as when properly cooked it is 
a distinct vegetable. The Cardoon, like 
other vegetables, may be grown to quite 
a-large size, but we do not favour the 
large heads, 4 feet long and upwards, the 
smaller ones, say about 3 feet, being better 
in many respects, as they require less 
room and less labour in the blanching of 
the growths. A good root-run is neces- 
sary, and the trenches should be 4 feet 
apart. During summer liberal supplies 
of moisture are required, but if the 
trenches can be flooded once or twice a 
week in hot, dry weather, there will be 
good results. Liquid manure may also be 
given with advantage. Failing this, a 
little guano or other fertiliser, well 
watered in, is beneficial. The plants, 
when nearly full grown, require blanch- 
ing with straw or, what is better, hay- 
bands. These are placed quite to the top 
of the growth. Doubtless this work ina 
measure deters many from growing them. 
There is no need to add great quantities 
of soil in addition to the cover 3 a little at 
the base will suffice. The bands of straw 
or hay must be drawn tight’ to exclude 
light, and some support may be necessary 
to large plants. 

StoriInG.—The plants on the approach 
of severe weather may be lifted, and will 
winter well in a cool store, or they may 
be left in the ground and protected by 
throwing some loose litter over and round 
the plants.] 


CookiInc.—The blanched stalks or ribs 
of the inner leaves are chiefly used as a 
winter vegetable, as also is the main root, 
which is thick, fleshy, and tender, and of 
an agreeable flavour, Wash them in 
water, and leave them in vinegar and 
water until about to cook them. Boil 
them in an enamel saucepan in milk and 
waiter (three parts of water to one of 
milk) until tender, Drain them, and 
serve with melted butter. The French 
way is to melt a small piece of butter in 
a saucepan, and when they are well 
drained put them in and add a small quan- 
tity of good brown stock. The Italians 
place them in a very hot dish afiter drain- 
ing them, and sprinkle them with grated 
Parmesan cheese, which they allow to 
melt into them.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Sturmer Apple.—Mr. Challis, in his 
hote in the issue for July 13th, p. 340, 
is quite right about the merits of this 
fine apple. Will he or anyone tell us the 
conditions in which it may thrive? Is it 
a slow bearer? Does he grow it on 
standard trees, and in the orchard? Is 
not the Sturmer a good cooking Apple, — 
like all the rest of the best Apples?—W., 
Susser. ; 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THH ROYAL UWORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AND THE LOSS OF THE 
CLHEMATIS IN GARDENS. 


Berore the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and under its auspices, Mr. Jackman 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ Fallacies as to the 
©lematis,’’? in which he tried to support 
the practice of grafting the Clematis, 
which has already cleared the gardens 
of the most beautiful of 
the climbers of the Northern world. Jn 
that lecture there was no word said as to 
the Clematises of Japan and China on 
their natural roots, either in nature or 
cultivation. I can but guess what Dr. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED: 


In clearing up this question, the first 
thing to do is to state a few facts about 
which there can be no dispute in the 
minds of any who are interested. The. 
first is the extraordinary beauty of the 
plants. No conservatory or greenhouse in 
Kurope shelters any plant so graceful in 
habit or so fine in colour of flowers. 
Added to this is the precious quality of 
hardiness and power to resist the rain- 
storms of our isles. I have grown every 
obtainable kind in various positions, and 
never lost a plant from cold. The past 
summer, so wet day after day in July 
that my Roses became bags of ugly 
mould, and even native plants were 
sickened by the rain day and night, the 
large Clematises, on their natural roots, 





Gravetye. 


Clematises in May, 1918. 


Charles Mercier or any professor of logic | suffered not the slightest injury from the 


would class this way of dealing with a 
theme, but to the plain man who looks 
for common sense it seems a farce. 
as the Society has on its Committee men 
of distinction who should see the effect 
of such a travesty of science, I thought 
they, having lent the name of the Society 
to the paradox, would welcome the truth 
from any source, and would read the 
article which follows, hoping it would 
have its place in the Proceedings of 
the Society. The article was declined, 
while the Proceedings contained articles 


on. trials of Broad Beans and subjects of 


like value. 


And, | 


storms, 
THER LOSS. 


The next fact, of which there can be 
no doubt, ‘is that the gardens of Britain 
and of France have been robbed of the 
most beautiful race of climbers of the 
Northern world. Large gardens, with 
every advantage of site, soil, and air, are 
quite bare of them. It is not only in our 
country this loss has arisen through 
mistaken ways of increasing the plants. 
It is so everywhere in France, where we 
may see in the great nurseries at Orleans 
and Angers masses of the finest Clema- 
tises huddled together in pots, but never 
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a plant on its natural roots. If one asks 
any question as to the diseases of the 
plants, only guesses are given. The loss 
to the trade is great. To suppose that 
clever propagators could not increase 
these hardy climbers in the natural way 
is absurd. The final test of the prac- 
tice is not in the nursery, but in the 
srounds of the buyers of the plants. 
Any practice of increase which drives 
plants out of general cultivation is a loss 
to the trade as well as to the planter. 
Irom experiments carried on for many 
years here I have proved that the cause 
of the loss is the unnatural practice of 
grafting these plants. 

GRAFTING NOT THE ONLY CAUSE OF LOss.— 
After the grafting, a mistake is setting 


the plants out fully exposed to the sun. 
The nature of the Clematis im the wild 
state is to run over bushes and copses, as 
one may see on the shores of Northern 
Africa. So if we plant beneath a bush it 
gets a little shade, ‘and though the growth 
is not so free as when the plants are set 
apart, the life of the plant is longer and 
the effect is more beautiful. Lastly, more 
dangerous than eelworms and fungi are 
slugs, which bark the fragile stems as far 
up as they can get, and that means the 
death of the shoot in summer, but not the 
death of the plant if on its own roots. 
Lawn-mower, hoe, or rake may smash 
the delicate stems if the plants are set out 
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Singly, especially if grafted, as the union 
of the choice variety and the wild stock 
used is often fragile, and the plant on its 
natural roots never is. 

The rest is the story of my planting and 
success here by following a completely 
different way from the common one. It at 
first struck me that the grafting of plants 
of different species was not always justi- 
fied in result. In the nursery practice 
the rule is to work the Clematis of 
Japan on the toughest and most vigor- 
ous climber of our chalk hills—a wholly 
different plant and from a different coun- 
try—and, therefore, there might be a cause 
of death through the sap arising at differ- 
ent times in the two plants in the spring 
of the year. The next thing was to test 
the matter by planting—not an easy 
matter, as in every nursery there were 
only the grafted plants, and, like so many 
others, I lost many. At the same time, 
there was evidence in many places that 
the Indian Mountain Clematis and other 
wild kinds, which are grown on their 
natural roots, are vigorous climbers. The 
stool ground in which the old nurserymen 
layered their plants was done away with 
in favour of the new way of buying stocks 
by the million with no thought as to the 
result to the planter. In only one nursery 
in France—that of the late Ferdinand 
Jamin, of Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, a much- 
trusted French nurseryman—did I find the 
stools of Clematis, the little plants simply 
layered into pots around in the open air. 
. I had many of these, and never failed with 
them. 

At home I often bought batches of plants 
of the best kinds from a nursery of good 
repute. On examination they were all 
found to be grafted on the ©. Vitalba of 
the Wiltshire and Surrey Hills. The 
roots of every plant were washed out, and 
the dark roots of the native kind, an ugly 
mass, with above it a few roots of the true 
plants striving to make way, were found. 
These were cut off with care and saved for 
planting, throwing the stock away. 

I have planted the very finest kinds 
in every sort of position, some in the 
hedgerow, round an orchard, in open 
ground, and in close shade of trees and 
shrubs, and in spite of the surgical opera- 
tion of cutting off the stock described 
above, have had success in all. Cutting 
apart two sorts of roots on one often 
fragile plant is risky, and plants are lost 
through it. With the plants from cuttings 
or layers there is no real risk. Is there 
any sound reason for-grafting a plant so 
easy to raise from layers as the Clematis? 
There is none, either, as to tenderness or 
difficulty of increase. 


AS TO GRAFTING ON CLEMATIS VITICELLA.— 
Mr. F. Morel, who condemns the use of our 
common wild kind, uses as a stock ©. Viti- 
cella, which I think is not the best way; 
the union arising is too fragile. I have 
had many plants from M. Morel, and 
hope to have many more, but I have lost 
some grafted plants, whereas I never lost 
one of the layered plants. 

In dense planting among shrubs the 
malady rarely is seen. Many of my plants 
have borne hundreds of flowers for years, 
and are, even now, in perfect health. As 
to Mr. Jackman’s repeated statement that 
the scion absorbs the stock or gets rid of 
it, anyone who buys a batch from a nur- 
Sery and takes the trouble to examine 
the roots will find the two sets of roots in 
action. 

Every season I buy batches of plants, 
and the first thing I do is to take them to 
a tank and wash out the roots, the wig of 
the native stock always there. As to 


Sort.—It was thought that calcareous 
soil was a need, no doubt arising from the 


itthey do in sandy loam. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


fact that our native kind abounds on the 
chalk hills, but. chalk is not a need. The 
Plants may grow in calcareous soil, but so 
If anything is 
helpful in planting a Clematis I should 
Say plenty of sharp sand. We never give 
any mulch or special fertiliser, none is 
needed. 

THE CLEMATIS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN.— 
Having proved beyond a doubt the vigour 
and beauty of the naturally-grown plant, 
my next step was to bring them into the 
flower garden—their right place, though 
from gardens they are generally excluded. 
So they were planted on tripods, pergola, 
wall, and Oak fences as a background to 
the mixed border, and on almost every sur- 
face at hand. And in all these places they 
adorn from early summer to mid-autumn. 

INCREASE.—In only one nursery at Rich- 
mond, in Surrey, have I recently found 
some, and was glad to find the plants with- 
out a vestige of the ugly black wig of the 
roots of the wild kind. The best way in 
the nursery of the future is to layer the 
plant in the stock ground, pegging down 
the shoots in little pots set around the 
mother plant. I am writing to my friend 
Morel, who has raised a number of distinct 
and lovely forms, to beg him to increase 
his plants in this way, which gets rid of 
the fog of guessings about the supposed 
disease of the plants, that only ask to be 
allowed to grow on their own roots. 

Miss Willmott tells me she raises them 
easily from cuttings. From seed of the 
nobler kinds it is well to raise 
plants of variety of merit, though 
the seed is slow to start. The wild 


species are free from seed. There is at 


present no difficulty in getting them. I 
sowed the Virgin’s Bower (C. Viticella) 


out of hand when forming a new live fence 
around an orchard, and there it has been 
ever since throwing a lace-work of delicate 


forms and flowers over the fence. 


The idea that these plants are delicate 
and liable to disease is an error arising 
from not growing them on their natural 


roots. On the contrary, they are, as to 


their roots, among the most vigorous of 
There is no more need to 


hardy climbers. 
graft a Clematis than to graft a Rasgp- 
berry. It is a short-sighted practice which 


has driven the loveliest of all garden 


climbers from the gardens of Hurope. It 
is not cheering to see a Royal Society with 
pretensions to science afraid to admit and 
correct its mistakes, W. RoBinson, 


Gravetye, Sussex. 





THE NANKEEN LILY (LILIUM 
TESTACEUM). 
Tuts is a good garden Lily, and very dis- 
tinct. From a firm, solid bulb, bearing a 
certain amount of resemblance to that of 
Lilium candidum, it pushes up its new 
srowth quite early in the season. When 
the bulbs are well established, the flower- 
stem will reach a height of 6 feet to 7 
feet, but it varies according to soil and 
situation. These tall stems, though suffi- 
ciently firm to carry the large head of 
blossoms, are not at all stiff. The pret- 
tily reflexed flowers are of a peculiar yet 
remarkably pleasing shade of nankeen, 
or buff, against which the bright red an- 
thers stand out very conspicuously. The 
blossoms are agreeably fragrant, and 
have none of the somewhat overpowering 
perfume common to some other Lilies. 
The origin of Lilium testaceum, also 
known as L. excelsum and L. Isabellinum, 
is quite obscure. It is usually regarded 
as a hybrid between L. candidum and IL. 
chalcedonicum, but by whom raised, 
when, and where, there seems to be no 
record. All that is known is that it made 
its appearance at Hrfurt about the year 
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1840, and in time made its way into this 


country. It has been suggested that it 
came originally from Japan, but this does 
not seem to have been in any way sub- 
stantiated. This Lily flowered for the 
first time in this country in Messrs. Rol- 


lisson’s nursery at Tooting in 1842, and — 


was figured by Dr. Lindley in the Botani- 
cal Register. One is prepared for many 
peculiarities in the case of hybrids, and 
it is only in this way that the pleasing frag- 
rance is to be accounted for, as one of its 
reputed parents—namely, L. chalcedoni- 
cum—has a heavy, disagreeable ~smell. 
The other, however, L. candidum, is, as 
is known to everyone, deliciously frag- 
rant. : 

The most suitable soil and conditions 
for L. testaceum are a good, deep, well- 
drained loam and a fairly sheltered posi- 
tion. The flowers are seen to great ad- 
vantage against a background of dark- 
coloured foliage. 


It may also be grown — 


in pots, as, if potted early, it retains its — 


foliage well. The usual season for bloom- 
ing when in the open ground is the end of 
June and into July. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Phloxes a failure.—I have many of 
the best of these, but they are a failure 
this year, though planted in rich, cool 
ground. Is it best to use young plants, 
plant in a sunny exposure, and give plenty 
of water? Phloxes are so handsome and 
hardy that they deserve all the care one 
may give them.—W. 

[Those who want fine heads of well- 
developed flowers must start with young, 
vigorous plants that haye been grown on 
freely from cuttings or healthy divisions 
from the outsides of the clumps. It 
should always be borne in mind that 
Phloxes are gross feeders. The ground 
for them should be deeply trenched and 
heavily manured. 
hot and dry, give the bed a heavy mulch 
of manure and an occasional soaking of 
water, for Phloxes will almost endure 





Should the season be ~ 


saturation point in hot weather. Phloxes ~ 


may be left undisturbed for several years 


if well mulched annually, but they are ~ : 


probably at their best when about three 
years old. We find no difficulty in grow- 
ing Phloxes in a London suburban gar- 
den, but care is taken that the plants are 
kept well mulched and freely watered 
when they are in full growth and the 
spikes developing. We have plants of 
the fine white Mrs. Jenkins now carrying 
from twenty to thirty heads of bloom.] 


Manuring ground for herbaceous bord- 
der.—I am preparing some fresh ground 
for a herbaceous border. The soil is very 
light, poor, and sandy, and I have no horse 
or cow manure. I can, however, procure 
plenty of strong pig manure, lime, basic 
slag, sulphate of ammonia, and a small 
quantity of chicken manure. I should be 
obliged if you would reply in GARDENING 
as to the best course to pursue, and 
what quantities of manure to the per 
square yard.—F AIRTHORN, 

[We advise you, under the cireum- 
stances, to use basic slag for the enrich- 
ment of the subsoil, for which you may 


apply as much as 3 Ib. to the square yard, _ 


using the pig manure for the upper por- 


tion or top spit, and give it a thorough 


dressing. 
thoroughly as possible with the soil at the 
time digging is going on. 


lower spit with a fork or pick. If the 


manuring of the top spit is well done no — 


further aid in that direction will be needed 
next spring, so that the sulphate of am- 
monia could either be held oyer or used 


Incorporate the manure as 


By this you will | 
notice that we suggest the trenching of a 
the site not less than two spits in depth, 4 
breaking up the hard base beneath the — 

















for something else. 


%% 
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On the other hand, 


should you deem it necessary, the sulphate 


1 


could be employed to give the plants a 
good start by strewing it between, but not 


, allowing it to fall on them, at the rate of 


2 ozs. per square yard, early in March 
next. The chicken manure could be used 
for enriching the top spit, but unless re- 
quired to help eke out the pig dung, we 
advise its being utilised for some other 
and more important purpose. The trench- 
ing should be undertaken without delay.] 


Increasing Statice latifolia.—In April, 
1916, I bought a plant of Statice latifolia, 
and before planting cut away some of the. 
roots, making of these seven root cut- 
tings, as is the way with Seakale. Most 
of these made plants, and are now flower- 
ing, the best plant bearing four strong 
panicles of bloom. I have never seen this 
mode. of increase advocated in reference 
to this plant, and it does not lend itself 
well to division of the crown. Seeing that 
plants so good as those I have can be 
grown in two years in very ordinary light 
soil, this experience should be of value to 
other admirers of this fine perennial. The 
arent plant, bought in 1916, was again 
fted in March of this year to supply more 
root cuttings, which were just dibbled 
into the soil and surfaced with a handful 
of road grit. Most of these have become 


FRUIT. - 


SCALH ON VINES. 


WILL you please tell me the cause of the 
black appearance on enclosed Vine leaves ? 
Is it mildew, or caused by an insect? And 
what is the cure? It is also on a Fig 
tree grown on the back of the vinery. The 
Vine is a Black Hamburgh. There has 
been no heat whatever in the houses for 
at least seven years. Vine attacked is a 
young plant put in when the heat was dis- 
pensed with. The Vines have been 
sprayed with a weak solution of paraffin 
and soft soap, and lime and sulphur, very 
weak. Attention is paid to ventilation, 
and they are syringed daily and watered 
when necessary, but the rods have not 
been scraped or the house painted since the 
war, and the rain comes through where 
the putty is worn, but it cannot be re- 
paired owing to shortage of — labour.— 
E. S. WEDDERBURN. 

[The black sediment on the Vine leaves 
you send is caused by brown scale, and it 
is also very probable that mealy bug is pre- 
sent on the rods. Petroleum in any form 
is somewhat risky, as it is liable to, pene- 
trate through the porous bark to the sap 
vessels, and cripple, if not actually destroy, 
the rods. The cleansing must be largely 
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. NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Regrafting Apple trees.—I grafted Rib- 
ston on Gravenstein and Roundway Mag- 
num Bonum on Kerry Pippin some five 
years ago. Neither has fruited yet, but 
made good growth on nice young trees of 
some fifteen years’ growth, and no aliens 
allowed to grow on them. It seems a long 
time to wait. They have not even blos- 
somed yet.—CHARLES PHELIPS. 

[The regrafted trees should certainly 
have borne some fruit ere now, but we do 
not think the fact of the stocks being of 
the varieties of Apple mentioned has had 
any prejudicial effect in preventing them 
from doing so, particularly the latter 
named, as that is a very free cropper. The 
trees May stand in need of a check in the 
way of a partial lifting or root-pruning, 
but we are unable to give a definite opinion 
on this point in the absence of details as 
to the amount of growth made in one sea- 
son, and whether it is very vigorous, and 


so on. If the growth produced is of an 
ordinary character we should think 
blossom-buds are now in evidence. If you 


closely examine the branches you will pro- 
bably find such is the case, and they may 
therefore bear next year.] 

Apple Blenheim Orange.—How often is 
the advice given to plant the Blenheim? 





The Great Japanese Clematis on top of retaining wall. (See page 453.) 


independent ittle plants—Artuur J. 


CoLE, Oakwood Cottage, Church End, 
Finchley. 
Petunias in the flower garden.— 


Petunias, especially the  single-flowered 
kinds, which can easily be raised from 
seed every spring like other annuals, are 
very showy when in bloom, but they are 
the most easily injured of all flowers by 
the weather. A few hours’ rain or wind 
will blemish them beyond recognition, and 
it will take them a long time to regain 
their beauty and freshness; indeed, a bed 
of Petunias once tarnished never becomes 
so pretty again. If constant pegging 
down is not resorted to, the shoots are 
soon broken, and, worst of all, they do 
not produce a display during the whole 
season. If the plants happen to be at 
their best in July, they will not be worth 
looking at in September. 


Spoiling good flowers.—In a note on 
Sweet Williams, page 409, the writer did 
well to caution readers against the poorly 
coloured and spotted forms. As pointed 
out, the flowers of a good deep crimson, or 
perhaps with a white margin or white 
eye, are far more effective than those of 
an undecided tint. Much the same may 
be said of Wallflowers, of which there are 
some varieties of quite ugly colours. I’ 
note it is often the fashion to refer t 
them as art shades.—W. T, : 





deferred till the winter. After the pruning 
has been done, bunch the rods together 
and enclose with mats, thick eanvas, and 
such like, then give the roof a thorough 
cleansing with a mixture of petroleum, 
soft soap, and hot water, made as fol- 
lows :—Mix together 2 ozs. of petroleum 
and a lump of soft soap about the size of a 
hen’s egg in a gallon of water heated to a 
temperature of 120 degs. The petroleum 
should be kept from collecting on the top 
of the water, and being used at too great a 
strength, by driving it downwards with the 
syringe. Also wash the glass and dress all 
the brickwork with hot limewash. The 
rods may then be uncovered, roughly 
cleared of loose bark, and receive at least 
two good scrubbings with hot soapy water. 
Afterwards dress with Gishurst compound, 
dissolved and diluted according to instruc- 
tions on each box, and well mixed with 
clayey water. Brush this. well into every 
probable lurking-place of scale. Some few 
may escape, and a close look-out should be 
kept during the growing season. If there 
is an inside border, remove the surface- 
soil after the other work has been done 
and top-dress with a rich loamy compost. 
We should like to see some of the wood, as 
it is more than likely that the above pests 
are on this.] 





This is all very well where the grower can 
afford to wait, but in these days of quick 
returns it would be a mistake to plant the 
Blenheim, which, taken all in all, is cer- 
tainly very profitable when in bearing. 
For this reason it should be planted, but 
not where early cropping is looked for. 
The stock for the Blenheim also requires 
care. Grafted on the English Paradise it 
fruits but sparingly, the fruits being dry 
in texture, ripening early and with a ten- 
deney to drop. On the Crab all these 
faults are not found. I can call to mind 
some handsome old trees of this on the 
Crab growing in a light, sandy soil in 
Morayshire. These trees, being very old, 
never failed to produce annually heavy 
crops of fruit. A tree of the Hawthornden, 
which, too, had reached a good old age, 
also bore fine crops, while the old Golden 
Pippin was the mainstay of the dessert 
varieties.—A. G. 

Raspberries, treatment of.—Now that 
the Raspberry season is over, attention 
must be turned to the canes that are to 
produce the next year’s crop. The first 
thing to do is to cut out all the canes that 
have finished fruiting, so as to allow sun 
and air to reach the young ones to ripen 
them. The present year’s wood must also 
be thinned, so that to each stool there may 





be an average of six canes. There is no 
ueed to tie them, merely loop them up to 
the stakes, and in the spring they may be 
properly fastened to whatever is used as a 
support. The old canes, and all rubbish, 
should be collected and at once burned, 
and if to be had a dressing of manure 
should be spread over the surface. Now 
that stable manure is so difficult to pro- 
cure, recourse must in many cases be had 
to artificial manures, basie slag, at the 
rate of 4 0zs. to 8 ozs. per square yard, and 
kainit at the rate of 8 ozs. to the square 
yard, being excellent for the purpose at 
the present time; in January or February 
4 good dusting of bone-meal may be given, 
followed by 1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia 
in the early spring. These should be 
scattered on the surface and raked in, 
when the rain will in time wash them 
down to the roots. 


Manure for fruit-trees.—As a rule, liquid 
manure may be freely given to orchard 
trees during the whole year, much, of 
course, depending on the condition of the 
trees. If they are growing vigorously, 
then liquid manure will do more harm 
than good. If, however, they seem weak 
and stunted, owing to a heavy crop of fruit 
last year, or, may be, this year they are 
carrying a heavy crop, then a stimulant in 
the way of liquid manure will do good. 
Old orchard trees on Grass will absorb any 
quantity, but care should be taken that the 
liquid manure does not encourage the 
growth of coarse Grasses and weeds about 


the yoots, as these would rob the trees of |: 


the chief portion of the nutriment.—A. G. 

Caring for the fruit.—The season will 
soon be with us when the ingathering of 
the Apple and Pear crop must receive at- 
tention. From what we have seen and 
the reports from various districts the fruit 
crop is a very poor one, hence the necessity 
of being careful with what we have, as the 
keeping largely depends on the care exer- 
cised in gathering and conveying to the 
fruit-room. Another point that calls for 
attention is the time at which the various 
Sorts should be gathered. Many people 
gather too soon, the result being that fruits 
shrivel and are of very little value. If the 
fruit is to be stored ina fruit-room see to 
it that this has been thoroughly cleaned 
and sweetened. Choose a dry and if possi- 
ble a sunny day for gathering. To guard 
against injuring the fruits, line the sides 
of the basket with soft paper, and when 
gathering discard all maggotty fruits, of 
Which there are many this year. Too 
inuch care cannot be bestowed on any late- 
keeping sorts, the best place for them be- 
ing a dry, clean, bare shelf; as in this way 
we have always found that Apples and 
Pears kept well if laid out thinly. Never 
use straw or hay to lay the fruits on, as 
either of these will impart a bad flavour to 
them and spoil them. When first placed on 
the shelves it is wise to open the Windows 
of the fruit-room, as Apples pass through a 
period of sweating, which should not be 
allowed to settle on them. The later the 
season of the Apple, the longer should it 
hang on the tree; Frost will not injure 
the fruit, but the autumn gales often play 
havoe with it, and one is often tempted to 
safeguard the crop by gathering betimes.— 
A. G. 


Raffia for fruit budding.—Under .ar- 
rangements with the War Office, a limited 
quantity of raffia has been placed at: the 
disposal of the Food Production Depart- 
ment to be used exclusively for fruit-bud- 
ding purposes. Persons in need of such 
material should forward at once particu- 
lars of their requirements to the Food 
Production Department, 72, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Each application should 
state the number of stocks to be budded, 
and an undertaking must be given that 
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any materia] allocated to the grower will 
be used exclusively for fruit-tree budding. 
Applications can be entertained from ac- 
tual users only, and envelopes should be 
marked ‘‘Rafiia—Room 89” in the top 
left-hand corner in order to avoid delay. 

Apple Court pendu plat.—This old- 
time kind was well shown at an R.HLS. 
meeting on December 4th. The fruits 
were of good size, brightly coloured and 
most attractive. 
Apple only second rate when compared 
with Sturmer, etc. In one place I was 
in there was a big tree, which cropped 
well every year, and the fruit kept ab 8 
J. Crook. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. . 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Outdoor figs.—The trees should again 
be looked over, with a view to cutting out 
all surplus. growths and tying in or 
securing with nails and shreds to the 
walls those shoots selected for retention. 
This will, with thin training, ensure a 
more thorough ripening of the wood than 
allowing the growths to hang away from 
the face of the wall, as is so often done, 
to say nothing of such a proceeding being 
detrimental to the fast-ripening fruits. 
The fruits as well as the wood require all 
the warmth and sun it is possible to 
afford, and it is only by giving attention 
to these details that success can be ait- 
tained. As birds are very fond of the 





‘ripe fruits, the trees must be netted. 


Trees which make great quantities of 
sappy growth and bear little or no fruit 
should be dealt with this autumn, either 
by root-pruning or lifting, and confining 
the roots to certain limits for the future. 
This, if carefully carried out, will prevent 
a recurrence of the evil. 

Prospective work.—Notes should now 
be made with regard to any fruit trees on 
walls and in the open garden which are in 
need of root-lifting or root-pruning—as 
the case may be—to check exuberant 
growth and induce fruitfulness, or. deal 
with any which are not so healthy as 
could be desired, by partial lifting’ and 
affording better and more suitable soil to 
the roots, or when it will suffice a top- 
dressing of rich and suitable compost. 
Trees which are worn out or have become 
too old to bear profitable crops should be 
marked for grubbing, replacing in due 
course with young trees, if not of the 
same variety, with such as succeed in the 
district, or one of a newer variety that it 
may be desired to give a trial to. If 
much planting -is contemplated, and the 
ground has yet to be prepared, the matter 
should receive early attention, trenching 
it not less than two spits in depth. The 
soil will then have time to settle before 
the trees are ready for lifting. If any 
draining is required, this’ should, of 
course, be attended to first. If possible, 
select ground which slopes from south to 
north, and the greater the fall within 
reasonable limits, the less likelihood there 
will be of draining being necessary. If 
shelter from the east, north-east, and 
north-west is non-existent, provision for 
the same should be made Bon planting 
time arrives. We have known this pro- 
vided before now by planting Damsons 
fairly close together when it has not been 
possible to plant a wind-screen of conifers 
or forest trees some distance away from 
the_fruit plantation. Orders for the re- 
quired number of trees should be placed 
in good time, and, if possible, pay a per- 
sonal visit to the nursery and select them 
on the spot. 

Peach trees.—As soon as the eaaly 
varieties on walls are cleared of fruit, cut 
out all useless wood and carry out arrears 
of training in of young shoots, so that 
they may have the full benefit of the heat 
reflected from the wall. If red spider is 
present, syringe the leaves with a mix- 
ture of soft soap and sulphur. Re- 
peated syringings. with clean cold water 
in hot weather serve to keep this pest at 





bay. Examine daily other trees carrying 


I always considered this’ 
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ripening crops, and as fast as the fruits — 
mature gather them carefully and place — 
either in trays or flat-bottomed baskets } 
lined with cotton-wool or wood wool, and _ 
covered with soft tissue paper, and convey — 
them at once to the fruit-room. Apricots 
and Plums for dessert should have the 
same amount of care when being gathered, 

as they finish up better, and are then of 
far superior flavour than when left to be- 
come almost dead ripe on the trees. This 

is especially so with regard to Peaches 
and Nectarines, particularly the Crimson 
Galande Peach, which not only loses 
flavour, but is apt to become mealy. An 
excellent, free-fruiting, early Peach for 
wails is Alexandra Noblesse. See that 
later-nipening varieties do not lack for 
moisture at the roots, otherwise the fruits 
will be but mediocre in size and wanting 
in flavour. 

Peach houses.—The same amount of at- 
tention is needed in the way of cutting out 
the now useless bearing wood, regulating ~ 
the growths, and stopping laterals to one 
leaf on trees in second early or successional 
Peach houses. The trees will also benefit 
if the borders are given a thorough soak- 
ing of diluted liquid manure, unless they 
have not long been planted, and do not 
need stimulating. Resume the daily 
syringing of the foliage, using an insecti- 
cide or the soft soap and sulphur mix- 
ture just mentioned, ; 

Trees in late houses will need assistance 
at the roots, either with liquid or arti- 
ficial manure, to enable them to bring 
their crops to perfection. Copious 
syringing of the foliage with clean water 
should also be carried out daily until the 
fruits begin to ripen, damping the floors 
during the day as often as is expedient. 
So long as fine weather continues, free 
ventilation, both by day and night, may 

given. 

Orchard house:—Trees from which the 
fruit has been gathered should be over- 
hauled, and any repotting or tubbing that 
may be required done, so that the foliage 
may assist in recovering them from the 
disturbance and encouraging speedy root 
action. In the course of a rene or two 
they may then be stood outdoors » When 
both wood and buds will ripen in a natu- 
ral manner. Their needs in regard to 
watering must have regular attention, but 
long litter placed loosely round about the 
pots will, to a great extent, prevent undue 
evaporation. 

Moulding of Celery.—This should be 
persevered with every two or three weeks, 
or according to the rate of progress in the 
way of growth made by the plants. The 
soil on either side of the trench may be 
broken down to a fine condition at any 
time, except immediately after rain, but 
for the actual earthing up the weather 
and the plants should be dry. With re- 
spect to plants about to be moulded up 
the finst time, divest them first of the 
oldest and useless leaves and suckers, 
then tie the tops together, not too 
tightly, with strands of raffia, and finally 
give the roots a thorough soaking of 
water, using diluted liquid if the plants 
are not teo robust in growth. In old 
gardens, or where slugs abound, sprinkle 
some salt on the soil before digging it, in — 
readiness for moulding, when it will be- 
come intermixed with it, and deter not 
only slugs, but worms also, from infest- 
ing and damaging the hearts. 


Hoeing.—Recent rains, followed by hot 
weather, have caused weeds to become 
very troublesome, and entailed the ex- 
penditure of much time and labour in hoe- | 
ing to subdue them. Once hoed off, they — 
quickly succumb when exposed to hot sun- _ 
shine, so that. advantage to the full should - 
be taken of the present spell of fine 
weather to get the ground cleared. In 
addition to this, all growing crops will 
benefit by having the soil stirred between 
them, and the rows of. Brussels Sprouts, 
Kales, Savoys, and Coleworts will 
better for having soil drawn up to the _ 
stems on either side of the rows toa 








ts height of from 4 inches to 5 inches. 


‘of the wood. 
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Re- 
cently sown Turnips should be thinned 


directly the plants are large enough. En- 


courage them to make quick growth by 
sprinkling a little superphosphate and 


sulphate of ammonia between the rows 


and hoeing it in. A.W. 


—_— 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Watering fruit trees.—This is still a 
serious item of labour, involving fre- 
quently time that cannot well be spared. 
lf fruit trees now in bearing are suffering 
at the roots, it is work that must be 
done, as being not only beneficial to the 
fruit approaching maturity, but also to 
the trees themselves. Of the two it is 
more important in the latter instance, as 
any serious neglect from want of water 
now will endanger another’ season’s crop. 
Cherries against walls as well as in the 
open need more moisture at this season of 
the year than is often credited to them, 
and the same remark applies to Apricots. 
Leaving the trees to chance with the daily 
expectancy of rain is to run a nisk of in- 
jury to the fruit buds of another year 
through imperfect development, which 
ought by all possible means to be avoided. 
Other fruits which at this juncture are 
important are the Peach and Nectarine. 


-In our case these have received the first 


attention, and so have in a manner been 
rendered safe. Our trees of the latest 
kinds, and those which have been cleared 
of fruit, have up to within the past week 
been syringed, but as there is no: longer 
any fear of red spider, this work will now 
be dropped. The borders were mulched 
some time back with litter from the farm- 
yard, hence the soil does not get so 
parched on the surface. The value of 
mulching is now apparent, and those who 
did this work in time will, without doubt, 
see the benefit of the same as labour 
saving in no small degree. When water- 
ing fruit trees do it thoroughly, forking 
up the surface if need be where the ground 
has been trodden upon, in order to 
equalise the distribution of the water. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—At the pre- 
sent time earwigs are a great-source of 
annoyance to these and other tender 
fruits. Their presence can _ easily 
be detected by the appearance of the 
skin, which at once affords. access to wasps 
and flies (which are very numerous), and 
the fruits are quickly spoiled. I find the 
old remedy of Broad Bean stalks very 
efficacious. By blowing them out daily 
into a pail of hot water their numbers are 


considerably reduced. The best plan to 


adopt with all fruits so attacked ‘is to 
gather at once, and, if required, use them 
for stewing, and so avoid any waste. 
Where it is seen there is still a super- 
abundance of growths upon Peaches or 
Nectarines, it will be advisable to thin 
them out now, so as to admit more light 
and air to encourage a thorough ripening 
It is comparatively easy 
now to judge the requirements in this re- 
spect, besides which any wounds now 
made will have a fair time to heal over. 


Propagating shrubs.—Many species of 
shrubs. may be propagated at this season. 
Select half-ripened, healthy shoots, and 
make the cuttings from 7 inches to 9 
inches long. Choose a sheltered and par- 
tially shaded position, mix a quantity of 
decayed leaves and old potting mould with 
the soil, tread the ground firmly, and 
then make a small trench with a spade. 
When the cuttings are inserted, make the 
ground about them very firm. Cuttings 
of Escallonia, Olearia, Buddleia, Deutzia, 
Philadelphus, Ribes, Genista, etc., may be 
easily rooted in this manner, and, if left 
for a year, then transplanted the follow- 
ing autumn, will develop into useful 
plants. It may be necessary to protect 
the cuttings in frosty weather, and this 
may be done by placing a little dry 
bracken or litter over them, removing it 
again as soon as the frost disappears. 


a 
. 
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Ostrowskia magnifica has flowered re- 
markably well this season. A quantity of 
seed having been saved, this will now be 
sown in pots of light, sandy soil and 
placed in a cold frame. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to handle, they 
are potted singly into small pots. , When 
they have finished their first growth water 
is withheld until autumn. In November 
a good watering will start them into 
growth. They are then shifted into larger 
pots and grown on, ripening up the 
growth as before, after which they are 
placed outside. Ostrowskia magnifica 
seedlings vary in colour from pale mauve 
or almond-white to dark lilac. If it is 
desired to propagate varieties of any par- 
ticular shade of colour, recourse must be 
had to root division. Now is a good time 
to do this. Dig down carefully by the 
side of the plant, and remove the soil 
from the, large, fleshy roots, which will 
probably be found growing straight down 
3 feet or more, resembling Seakale roots. 
These may be cut into pieces about 3 
inches long, and planted 4 inches deep in 
a sheltered, sunny position. Place a 
handlight over to throw off rains, remoy- 
ing it1n November. These pieces of roots 
should make good flowering plants in two 
years. To grow Ostrowskia magnifica 
successfully, a deep, rich, well-drained, 
sandy loam is required. Its thick, 
tuberous roots penetrate to a depth of 
3 feet or 4 feet. These roots are very 
brittle, and it is impossible to lift estab- 
lished plants and transplant without in- 
juring them. When this plant is happy 


‘In its situation, it is best to leave it un- 


disturbed. 

Potatoes.—There should be no delay in 
lifting and storing mid-season Potatoes. 
Owing to the dry season, the crop in this 
district is rather a poor one, but the 
tubers up to the present show no signs of 
disease, and it is advisable to harvest 
them before rainy weather sets in. If 
sheds are available, the tubers may be 
stored as soon as they are lifted, covering 
them with mats or some other suitable 
material to exclude the light. Late varie- 
ties should be placed in a dry position for 
a week or two, and then carefully ex- 
amined for diseased tubers previous to 
placing them in clamps for the winter, 
which is the best method where large 
quantities have to be stored. It is a good 
plan to seatter a little freshly slaked lime 
between them as the work proceeds. Straw 
or dry Fern should be carefully placed 
over the tubers previous to covering them 
witha 9-inch layer of soil, which will be 
sufficient protection until frosts appear. 


Caulifiowers.—The sowing of  Cauli- 
flowers during September and wintering 
the plants in cold frames are not nearly 
so much practised now as formerly, owing 
to the numbers of new varieties that may 
be raised in heat during the early spring 
and quickly forced. The results from 
autumn-sown plants are infinitely better 
than from those raised in spring. For 
this reason I make two sowings in a cold 


frame, one about September 1 and 
another towards the middle of that 
month. | Both sowings should be made 


thinly in shallow drills and in poor soil. 


As soon as the seedlings are large enough 
they ‘should be transplanted to cold 
frames. They should not, be set deeply, 
and the soil should not be rich. The chief 
aim is to procure sturdy plants; there- 
fore, whenever possible, the ~ fullest 
amount of air should be given, even in 
winter. 

Cabbages.—The principal batch of Cab- 
bages intended to furnish a supply in 
spring should be planted at the first op- 
portunity on land which has been heavily 
manured and deeply worked. For many 
yearns past I have cultivated the spring 
Cabbages on a site previously occupied by 
Onions, and the results have been excel- 
lent. The surface of the ground should 
be broken down finely, and a good dust- 
ing of soot and wood ashes apphed. Allow 
a distance of from 18 inches to 2 feet be- 
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tween the rows, varying this according to 
variety, and 1 foot from plant to plant. 
Every alternate Cabbage can then be cut 
when quite young, and frequently in 
early spring green vegetables are none 
too plentiful. It is excellent practice to 
put a small number of the largest plants 
on a south border. These will generally 
prove valuable for cutting very early, as 
compared with those on the principal 
break, but such plants must be of a re- 
hable variety, not addicted to bolting, but 
known to develop hearts at an early age. 
Two varieties that have never failed us 
for this purpose are Harbinger and 
Ellam’s Early. 

Lettuces.—Continue to transplant seed- 
lings of Lettuce as they become large 
enough, and later they will need to be 
again transplanted to frames for the win- 
ter. A batch of Lettuce should always 
‘be planted on a north or west border, 
selecting a dwarf Cabbage variety, in the 
expectation that the plants will come into 
use in April and May next. For frames 
Hicks’ Hardy Cos is one of the best varie~ 
ties, and another sowing may still be 
made of this, in company with a Cabbage 
variety of the Tom Thumb type. 

Fr. W. G. 





SCOTLAND. 


Stove.—There is always less interest 
displayed in glass structures during the 
summer and autumn, but that lack of in- 
terest will end when outdoor atdractions 
wane, and the time is not now far away. 
Therefore, those responsible will be seeing 
to it that plants intended for winter 
flowering are receiving their due share of 
attention. It is likely that supplies of 
fuel will be scarce, but it is useless to meet 
trouble half-way, and it is meantime, I 
think, justifiable to make the usual pre- 
parations. Plants intended for blooming 
during the winter must be shifted on, 
and encouraged to make both top and bot- 
tom growth. At the same time, they 
ought to receive plenty of light and air 
in order to promote ripening, remember- 
ing that without matured wood it is idle 
to expect bloom. Winter-flowering Be- 
gonias, now finally potted, will be grow- 
ing freely. Avoid over-watering, and re- 
move the early flowers. In the case of B. 
Gloire de Lorraine, thrips are at times 
troublesonre. A light vaporising will keep 
these clean. Good — winter-blooming 
things are Thunbergia laurifolia, Passi- 
flora princeps, and Ipomcea Horsfallize 
the last, however, rather marred by the 
fleeting character of its flowers. Justicia 
carnea, Pentas rosea, Euphorbias, and 
Coleus thrysoideus are all showy and of 
easy culture. A well-ripened batch of 
Libonia floribunda is always useful, al- 
though I prefer to give this subject 
strictly greenhouse treatment. Among 
plants which have recently been, or still 
are, attractive may be mentioned Hyme- 
nocallis fragrans, large pieces of which 
have provided a succession of bloom for a 
considerable time. Apart from Amaryllis, 
Eucharis Lilies, and one or two others, it 
may be feared that the bulbous stove 
plants have waned in popular estimation. 
Crotons and Dracienas must have plenty 
of light, but not even these will remain 
unscathed if fully and directly exposed to 
the strong rays of a summer sun in the 
height of the season. 

Greenhouse.—In the case of green- 
houses, too, provision must be made for a 
display of bloom during the winter. Thus 
Salyias and Eupatoriums which are at pre- 
sent planted out ought to have the 
strongest shoots reduced. This will preo- 
hably have been done before, and this 
pinching must be the last one of the 
season. As the plants are now making 
robust growth, the foliage will shed the 
water away from the roots, so in dry 
weather they will appreciate an occasional 
soaking. Many have given up the plant- 
ing out of Arum Lilies, believing that they 
bloom earlier and more _ satisfactorily 

' kept in pots all the year round. For con- 
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venience, the Arums are planted out in 


these gardens, and annually do very well. 


They are seldom lifted until September is 
A few pots of Mignonette 
The 
seeds may either be sown thinly in the 
pots—5-inch or 6-inch—in which they are 


well advanced. 
may be sown round about this time. 


to bloom, or in small pots, and moved as 
becomes needful. At the present time 
there is a good display of the usual run of 
summer-flowering greenhouse plants, and 
watering needs regular and careful atten- 
tion. 


Ferns.—Maidenhair Ferns intended for 


cutting during the winter may yet be 
freely ventilated. No crowding should be 
permitted, or inferior fronds will result. 
Weak soot-water will give tone and colour 
to the fronds, and as Adiantums—Ferns 
generally, in fact—love moisture, the 
floors may be kept damp. Nephrolepises 
are always useful, and, while the later in- 
itroductions are, perhaps, more graceful, 
the older N. exaltata and N. tuberosa 
make magnificent specimens in large pots. 
The Pterises are sufficiently well known, 
and Davallias, and Aispleniums like <A. 
bulbiferum and A. flaccidum, are always 
useful., One misses nowadays Lomarias 
and the noble Woodwardia radicans, the 
latter so valuable-in quite cool houses. 


Fruit houses.—Study the requirements 
of the borders in the way of moisture, and 
in vineries a mulch of straw, dry Bracken, 
or similar material may be used in order 
to keep down dust, as well as to conserve 
moisture. Figs under glass may be 
liberally fed, for it is lalmost impossible 
to overcrowd these. Keep the syringe or 
engine at work in houses from which the 
crops have been gathered. 


Hardy plant borders have never proved 
‘their value more than under present con- 
ditions. Even with a minimum of labour, 
these make a very fine display, and any 


little time which can be devoted to these | 


is more than repaid. Noteworthy at pre- 
sent is a collection of Chrysanthemum 
maximum, not differing greatly from each 
other superficially, but quite enough to 
merit distinct names. Those varieties 
known as Karl Roberts, King Edward, and 
Rev. A. Carter are really very fine. 
Phloxes and Montbretias begin to show 
up well, and large pieces of Gypsophila 
paniculata are by no means the least at- 
tractive of the early autumn flowers. 


Cuttings.—There will not be very much 
cutting-taking practised in some instances, 
yet. it is as well to maintain the stock, 
with a view to better days. Zonal Pelar- 
gomiums will strike readily out of doors 
just now, if put thickly into boxes of sandy 
soil and watered rather sparingly. Sweet- 
scented Pelargoniums may ve similarly 
treated, but in both cases the wood must 
be moderately firm, or damping off, or 
“‘black-leg,’? may result. 


Autumn) Onions.—Iull sowings were 
made in the course of the week. The 
varieties preferred are Ailsa Craig and 
Cranston’s Excelsior. On the same day 
the bulbs from last year’s sowing were 
pulled and laid out at the foot of a wall to 
dry off. At the same time, further and 
final sowings were made of Cauliflowers 
and Cabbages. The latter included Early 
Ktampes and Mein’s No. 1, both reliable 
Cabbages for autumn sowing. The Cauli- 
flower used was Early Erfurt, than which 
nothing noticeably superior can be sown 
in autumn. 


Peas.—These are filling well, and that 
fine variety, The Gladstone, leaves little 
to be desired. A promising line of Auto- 
crat will succeed the successional lines of 
Gladstone, while Duke of Albany, sown 
late, will, in turn, follow Autocrat. No 
isigns of mildew, so far, are apparent. 


W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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STARTING BHEH-KEEPING. 

Many local newspapers are very wisely 
encouraging allotment holders in town 
suburbs, as well as inhabitants in rural 
districts—farmers, cottagers, and everyone 
with any land at all—to try to keep their 
ground in use, or in readiness for use, 
with indispensable crops. I fail to find, 
however, any suggestions in such articles 
for bee-keeping. Writers on agricultural 
or horticultural matters should  un- 
doubtedly include in their notes of advice 
the consideration of setting up one hive of 
bees, even if they themselves are ignorant 
of apiculture. A hive oceupies practi- 
cally no space, and it is only necessary to 
let it face S. or S.E., with the flight of the 
bee not.across a path or roadway. 

it is no matter of discussion that bees 
are * indispensable ’’ in the garden almost 
as much as Potatoes, ete. The thoughtful 
gardener is well acquainted with the truth 
that where there are bees fertilisation of 
fruits is both more perfect and more 
speedily effected when blossoms are out. 
In earliest spring other insects are less 
numerous, and bees, after their enforced 
winter imprisonment, are madly eager to 
get to the flowers. They must then work 
very hard in order to raise young bees to 
keep up the strength of the colony. ‘This 
means rapid pollen and nectar gathering. 

With a little inquiry it is always possible 
to meet with a beekeeper who will be only 
too willing .to talk matters over about 
starting. ‘This is the very best time of the 
year to think about beginning, because 
plans can be formed for hive-making, ete., 
during the winter evenings, and a promise 
can be secured for a swarm next May or 
June. I always advocate a home-made 
hive to begin with, because it whets the 
enthusiasm. In any case nothing will be 
lost and the expense will be almost negli- 
gible if the intending beekeeper can obtain 
some suitable wood. 
fittings of the hive to buy, the cost of which 
is relatively small, and particulars of 
which any owner of bees will provide, ora 
catalogue can be sent for. Once the bees 





are established in their home the cost of 
They will require no 


maintenance is nil. 
attention at all for about a month, and 


then it will only be of the very simplest 


deseription. 

I can promise anyone who will possess 
himself of some elementary book on the 
subject of bees that he will never rest con- 
tent with a perusal of elementa ry informa- 
tion. He will soon find that enthusiasm is 
aroused, more books will be obtained, and 
nothing further shall suffice but a visit to 
an apiary, followed, I am convinced, by 


the irrepressible determination to keep 


bees. 


Beekeepers will be busy extracting their 


honey now. Try not to drop honey and 
bits of comb about, and do all such work 
inside the house. It is a good idea to 
spread newspaper on the table used and on 
the floor to eateh any chance droppings. 
Evening is the best time to work, when 
bees, who at this season rob fearlessly, are 
not flying. Return all combs to the hive 
to be cleaned, taking them out again at 
once on completion, or honey will be de- 
posited again in the cells. Protect the 
combs from dust, flies, moths, mice, and 
such-like pests, and store honey. 
13 Ree 


Danger of galvanised wire.—The injury 
done to the tender shoots of fruit trees, 
climbing plants, ete., by allowing them to 
come into contact with galvanised wire is 
well known, the acid used in galvanising 
being very destructive. It is, however, 
very easy to prevent any ill-effects by 
giving the wire two coats of the best 
white-lead paint ais soon ag it is fixed, 
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WHY I AM A PELMANIST. 


By “SAPPER.” 
Author of ‘Sergeant Michael Cassidy,” ‘‘ Men, Women, 
and Guns,” ete, 

. . . « Whatis this thing which Pelman- 
ism teaches, and which its students wish to be 
taught? It is well-nigh impossible to sum up 
the course in a phrase, it is altogether too big 
a thing. And yet perhaps it can be done— 
more or less. Pelmanism, as I see it, teaches 
human nature—your own and the other man’s, 
It just deals with you and the other man and 
life as one lives it. 

There is no catch in it. It is a system 
developed along perfectly common-sense lines, 
which lead to a definite goal. That goal is 
Efficiency. 

Pelmanism is a system of education ; nothing 
more, nothing less. Where it differs from 
other systems is that it educates. This is a 
very large claim, and one which great numbers 
of people will find incredible. They will point 
to all our methods of education, and say 
frankly that it is ridiculous. They will quote 
at length from the many books that have been 
written about education lately—especially the 
public school system. If such a thing, they 
Say, were true, our social system would be 
undermined. Personally I am not sure it 
hasn’t been, 


The system takes a man’s thought-box and 
proceeds to tell the owner how he can improve 
it. It sends the student's brain to a mental 
gymnasium. It gives him concise instructions 
as to what he is to do, and when he carries out 
those instructions conscientiously he finds the 
system is right. He begins to realise that his 
mind is capable of being drilled and expanded 
exactly the same as his body. And, moreover, 
he finds that just as the fitter his body becomes 
the more work he can do, so the fitter his mind 
is the more it can accomplish. Things come 
easier to him ; he has no difficulty in taking 
on more. His brain, in fact, is being drilled, 
and is developing accordingly. 


Thus baldly—Pelmanism. The mind and 
brain are subject to laws, just as is the body. 
The teachers of this system have taken those 
laws—up to now the property, so to speak, of 
a*few abstruse thinkers and philosophers— 
and built round them a simple, infallible 
method of developing a human being’s 
efficiency. That is all: as I say, there is no 
‘catch. The work which they ask the student 
to do, and which the student must do, if he 
wishes to benefit by the course, is not long 
and arduous. It does not entail going back to 
school and poring over books. It can be done 
on one’s way to work, when one is out for a 
walk, or wondering where the last one went to. 


Moreover, there is another point which is 
worthy cf note, The exercises—though only 
a means to an end—are in themselves interest- 
Role Fate as ae 

The results speak for themselves. Froma 
financial point of view I personally am not 
qualified to speak, except to.state the axiomatic 
truth that a man or woman whose brain is 
efficient must be worth more in the world 
market than one whose brain is untrained. 
And Pelmanism trains the-untrained mind ; 
that isits raison d’étre, But from an intellec- 
tual point of view the thing can be put ina 
nutshell. It is not good to go through life 
blind; and yet thousands do so. ‘Their brains 
are blind; they see and do not appreciate— 
they hear and do not understand. Pelmanism 
brings that appreciation and that understand- 
ing. Therefore it would seem’ worth while to 
Pelmanise, for it is certainly worth while to 
understand. 








“ Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman 
Course is fully described, with a synopsis of the 
lessons) will be sent gratis and post free, together 
with a full reprint of “ Trutl’s” famous Report 
on the Pelman System and a form entitling 
readers of “* Gardening Illustrated” to the com- 
plete Course for one-third less than the usual 
fee, on application to the Pelman Institute, 
338, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
Ws 28 ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EpiroR of GARDENING, 
68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LIsHER. Zhe name and address of the sender 
are required tn addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. Wedo not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 


Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
Serent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in tts determination. We have 
received from several, correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Calceolarias failing (Disappointed).—It 
is by no means an uncommon occurrence 
for Calceolarias to die off just as they 
should be coming into bloom, and for this 
reason many do not grow them; in fact, 
Caleceolarias are not popular bedding 
plants nowadays.. No way has ever been 
discovered of entirely avoiding this loss, 
which is more apt to occur in light soils 
than in such as are of a cool, moisture- 
holding nature, but it may be mitigated 
by deep culture in combination with early 
planting and mulching.  Calceolarias 
should never go into pots, but be wintered 
in a cold frame, planted out, as then they 
are not so apt to suffer from drought when 
set out. ‘hey should be put out by the 
beginning of April, as they are much har- 
dier than the generality of tender bedding 
plants, and a few evergreen branches 
stuck among them will guarantee them 
against cold winds. 


Scale on Palm (Sidney 2. Treloar).— 
The leaves of the Palm you send have been 
attacked by brown-seale, several of which 
we found on the pieces you enclose. Lay 
the plant on its side, then go over every 
portion of the stems and leaves with a 
blunt-edged knife, and scrape off every bit 
of scale to be found. Then make up 
strong soapy water, using 1 Ib. of soft 
soap to a bucketful of boiling water, and 
when it is dissolved and the water is yet 
quite warm, give the whole of the stems 
and leaves a good washing with a fairly 
hard brush... Then thoroughly wash with 
clean water, using a rose water-pot or a 
It is of no use to ignore this 
pest, and any plant infested must be tho- 
roughly cleansed. You may help to ex- 
terminate the scale by adding 4 pint of 
paraffin to the soap solution and keeping 
it well mixed. 

FRUIT. 

Melons turning yellow (47. C.).—The 
fruits are not fertilised, which may arise 
from the ahsence of pollen. The fine 
health and the splendid leaves perhaps 
arise from over-feeding, and this may ex- 
plain why the fruit does not set. Melons 
‘do best in a rather heavy, compact soil— 
we do not mean a poor soil, but a sound, 
somewhat adhesive loam. In light soils 
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Melons often make splendid leaves and 
luxuriant growth, but the organs of gene- 
ration are not in the most perfect condi- 
tion. Add a little fat, heavy loam, press 
it firmly down, keep the growth thin, ven- 
tilate freely, and the fruits may yet set 
and swell all right. 

Neglected orchard (Disappointed).—If 
the branches of your trees are crowded, 
thin out the weakest shoots during the 
winter, and some time before the new 
year comes in lay on the surface a layer 
of farmyard manure, 3 inches thick, to a 
distance of 4 feet to 6 feet away from the 
bole of the tree. If you keep pigs or 
sheep, let them have the run of the orchard 
all the winter and so far on into the sum- 
mer as is safe without their eating the 
fallen fruit. 

Vine leaves turning yellow (Vitis).— 
It is difficult to say what’is the reason of 
this, as the information is very meagre. 
The temperature has been right so far. 
Probably they are badly attacked with 
red spider. 
soon makes the leaves turn yellow, and if 
not checked will destroy them entirely. 
If spider has done the mischief, it ought 
to be destroyed by painting the flue with 
flowers of sulphur. See that the Vines 
are well watered at the roots. When the 
borders are inside, the roots are fre- 
quently over-dry, and the cultivator is 
not aware of it. If you will kindly for- 
ward some of the leaves, then we will be 
the better able to help you. 

Propagating Gooseberries (S. Z.).— 
These are easily increased by cuttings. 
Well-ripened shoots taken off early in 
November, and cut to a length of about a 
foot each, removing four or five of the 
buds at the bottom of each shoot, will 
strike root freely if inserted firmly in a 
border of sandy soil as soon as possible 
after they are made. The cuttings can 
be planted rather thickly together, say 
about 6 inches from each other in the 
row, and about a foot and a-half between 
the rows, so as to be able to walk between 
them to destroy weeds. The soil should 
be well trodden down around the cuttings, 
so as to make them quite firm in the soil. 
After they have remained twelve months 
in the cutting beds, they should be trans- 
planted rather thinly, to well-dug and 
manured ground. 





SHORT REPLIES. 





N.S. Cuninghame.—See article in issue 
of June 29, p. 315, and also that in the 
issue of July 30, p. 352, re ‘‘ Plants for 
slopes and dry banks.’’ The failure of 
your Peas was more than likely due to 
the dry spring we had. Have the ground 
where you wish to grow your Peas deeply 
trenched and well manured, ’ watering 
freely and mulching, and you will, we 
think, have no trouble. Aa Me AE 
You cannot do better than plant Super- 
lative and its yellow variety, known as 
Guinea. If you want an autumn-fruiting 
variety, then October Yellow will answer 
your purpose.——losewell Midlothian.— 
Your best plan will be to visit some of the 
gardens in your immediate neighbourhood, 
and so find out the best sorts, and make 
your selection accordingly. Lucas G. 
Gear.—Nothing of the sort. You ought 
to have picked off all the blooms, so as to 
encourage the root action of the trees you 
refer to. By allowing the flowers to de- 
velop, you only weaken the trees. M. 
Gibson.—The Scarlet Runner you refer to 
has probably got what is known as a fas- 
ciated stem, hence the curious formation 
of the top flowers. This fasciation is not 
at all uncommon, and is very frequently 
noted in the Asparagus. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. Renton.— 
Fuchsias: 1, Phenomenal; 2, Display; 3 
Rose of Castile; 4, Mrs. Marshall. 
W. 7.—Specimen very poor, but, so far 
as we may judge, the 
eximia, Mrs, Frank 
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lant is Dicentra 
atchard.—Loose- 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent genoral health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, orit will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fertunately you have not far te go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEBCHAM, St. Helens, Laac. 
Sold everywhere 
in bexes, labelled Is-3d and 330d. 
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strife (Lysimachia vulgaris). This will 
grow almost anywhere, but, owing to its 
spreading habit, must not find a place 
among choice plants, the best place for it 
being by the sides of ponds, streams, and 
similar spots.——Z. F. C.—1, The Water 
Avens (Geum rivale); 2, Qnothera 
Lamarckiana; 3, Solidago Virgaurea; 4, 
Francoa appendiculata. A Reader.—l, 
The Throatwort (Trachelium cceruleum) 
2, Berberis Aquifolium; 3, LErigeron 
speciosus; 4, Hehanthus rigidus. OxD: 
—l, Ceanothus azureus; 2, Saponaria 
officinalis fl.-pl. ; 3, Iathospermum prostra- 
tum; 4, Nemesia strumosa. Me Ane Es 
—l, Veronica longifolia; 2, Campanula 
grandis alba; 3, Hypericum calycinum ; 4, 
Epilobium angustifolium. Ths: ANC 
1, The Scarlet-berried Elder (Sambucus 
racemosa); 2, Veronica spicata; 3, Loni- 
cera aureo-reticulata; 4, Sedum Rhodiola. 
——T. W.—1, Sedum spectabile; 2, 
Galega officinalis; 3, Gypsophila repens ; 
4, Astrantia major. ORT Ter WETS aS 
Lysimachia vulgaris; -2,  Thalictrum 
minus; 38, Oxalis floribunda; 4, Hieracium 
aurantiacum. J. BU —1, Euphorbia 
Lathyris; 2, Helenium fsautumnale; 3, 
Corydalis lutea. A Constant Reader.— 
1, Escallonia macrantha; 2, Escallonia 
organensis; 3, Spireea Bumalda Anthony 
Waterer; 4, The Bladder Nut nce 
colchica). W. Rabbitts—1, Please send 
in bloom; 2,Rubus ulmifolius var. bellidi- 
florus fl.-pl.; 3, Achillea ptarmica The 
Pearl; 4, Tradescantia virginiana. 

Names of fruit.—Zloomer.—Please send 
when ripe. It is impossible to name such 
poorly developed examples. L., Oross= 
Apples: 1, Jacob’s Seedling (syn. Lady 
Sudeley); 2, Devonshire Quarrenden; 3, 
Lord Suffield; 4, Mank’s Codlin. 
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Correction.—In my note (p. 4388) en- 
titled ‘‘Plants in Flower at Bettws-y- 
Coed,’? the word ‘‘common’’ applied to 
the true Campanula haylodgensis should 
be ‘ uncommon,’’—A, T. JOHNSON, 
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future it will be necessary to order it 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Gaura Lindheimeri.—In seasons that are 
noteworthy for long-continued drought 
this plant always flowers well, even if not 
better than at other times. It is a free- 
flowering plant, easily grown, and when 
cut its elegant spikes of rose-white are 
very pretty. The plant is quite distinct, 
and a group of it in the border is always 
effective.—P. T. 


Menziesia polifolia alba.—This interest- 
ing little shrub and also the type are now 
quite a mass of rosy-purple and pure 
white blossom. For a sandy peat and a 
slightly shaded position they are well 
suited, forming very pretty marginal 
plants to such things as Rhododendrons or 
hardy Azaleas, and making agreeable 
groups in the rock garden.—P. T. 


Apple Beauty of Bath.—In spite of the 
unkind weather during the flowering and 
setting, a plentiful supply of this Apple 
has been seen in the Market Square, 
Woolwich, during August. The fruits, 
which were of good size and finely 
coloured, fetched 1s. 3d. per pound—a re- 
cord price for this locality, and were 
quickly bought up by women, munition 
workers principally. Mr. Gladstone has 





been less in evidence this season.—J. 
Mayne, Hltham. 
Kniphofias.—Rather in advance of their 





customary time, the Torch Lilies which 
are, in their season, a feature of these 
gardens, are now (August 26th) in bloom. 
Kk. Uvaria is especially fine. Notable are 
several pieces in the neighbourhood of 
some wall fruit-trees and which, no doubt, 
appreciate the ‘‘ pickings’’ which fall to 
their share when the trees are being given 
liquid-manure. Foliage and ‘‘ pokers”’ 
are alike more robust than in other cases 
where stimulants cannot be given. K. 
Lemon Queen is rather later than usual.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 


Crinums at St. Mary’s Isle.—Visiting 
these gardens on August 20th I just hit the 
correct time at which to see the Crinum 
border at its best. The spikes were as fine 
and as numerous as ever, C. Powelli and 
its white form, C. capense and C. capense 
album being in splendid form, although, 
perhaps, owing to the cold weather of 
June, the foliage was slightly less luxuri- 
ant than usual. It is seldom that one sees 
in Scotland such a fine lot of these stately 





. blooms, which are additionally attractive 


by reason of their association with Aga- 
panthus umbellatus, also in good form at 
this time.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Wahlenbergia vinceflora.—A good plant 
of this, to my mind the best of the Wahlen- 
bergias, at any rate from the flowering 
point of view, as most of the species 
rapidly get over the flowering period, 
especially if hot, dry weather prevails at 
the time of flowering, blooms very freely 
all through the summer, beginning in June 
with its beautiful blue Campanula-like 
blooms on pendulous stems and going on 
right into the autumn. It seems to be 
quite happy in well-drained loamy soil at 
the top of a dwarf wall, and has survived 
the last three or four winters in that posi- 
tion.—T. A. L., Middlesbrough. 


Aster Amellus bessarabicus.—Among 
the early Asters now in flower, and, there- 








fore, too early to be properly grouped 
among the so-called popular Michaelmas 
Daisies, this is one of the best and most 
serviceable, and, whether associated with 
other things or in beds nearly or wholly 
devoted to it, is very pleasing. A good 
bed may be made with this plant and 
Anemone japonica alba as a centre, the 
two plants flowering together and pro- 
fusely for a long time. Scarcely more 
than 2 feet high in ordinary seasons, this 
Aster, with its much-branched habit of 
growth, makes a capital display.—A. G. 


Lathyrus latifolius albus.—This valu- 
able old perennial is still among the finest 
of old-fashioned flowers in the garden, 
and where the plants are well established 
it has this season defied heat and drought 
alike. Thrips were very troublesome 
earlier in the season, but the rains and 
cooler weather have banished these to a 
large extent, and the plants are now a 
mass of bloom. It is certainly among the 
most valuable plants for cutting, while the 
profusion of its flowers is remarkable. 
No garden should be without this variety, 
for it has no equal among hardy flowers, 
and once planted gives no trouble what- 
ever. 


Ceum Borisii.—This began to put forth 
shapely flowers of rich, soft orange hue 
on May 9th, and it is still producing them. 
It is devoid of the fault which mars most 
of the border varieties of this genus—their 
sprawling habit—for it holds its blooms 
erect on straight wiry stems, as good for 
cutting as the scarlet Mrs. Bradshaw, but 
not so tall. Whether it be a wild species 
or of garden origin I know not, but having 
got it we must be careful to keep it. The 
sprawling habit of Geum Gibson’s Scarlet 
must be condoned by reason of the hue of 
its flowers, which glow at midsummer as 


‘intensely as Tulipa linifolia did in May-— 


rich, dazzling vermilion.—H. MAXWELL in 
The Garden. 


Eryngium Oliverianum.—This is one of 
the most valuable members of this genus, 
and should be seen in all good collections. 
Its peculiarly ornamental character is well 
suited to forming bold and striking effects 
in the garden, and when at maturity the 
flower-heads put on their beautiful 
amethystine-blue tint, these plants are 
only equalled by few. The effect of a 
group of this plant is among the most 
striking that can be seen, and even before 
the flowering stage is reached the plants 
are highly ornamental on account of 
their foliage alone. The majority of the 
species succeed in a deeply dug and fairly 
good soil, and may remain several years 
without disturbance. 

Pyrethrum uliginosum failing. — Have 
GARDENING readers experienced any diffi- 
culty this year with the above plant? My 
clumps grew away freely until close on 
4 feet in height, and just when the flower- 
buds were forming the embryo buds and 
top foliage were alike struck with what is 
apparently a form of rust or mildew. I 
dusted the tops over with flowers of sul- 
phur, but was a bit too late, for the foliage 
has curled up and very few buds will ex- 
pand. Although it can hardly be ranked 


‘among choice hardy plants, and has given 


way in the positions in which it was gener- 
ally used in gardens to Artemisia lacti- 
flora, it is yet a useful plant for the back 
of borders or for gaps in shrubberies, and 


. 


I shall 
another 
as a pre- 


its collapse is rather annoying. 
dust it earlier with the ee 
season and see if that will ac 
ventive.—HD. B. S., Hardwick. 


Asclepias tuberosa.—Far too rarely 
seen is this brilliant autumn-flowering 
perennial. Tiheugh not a difficult plant to 
grow, it is by no means an easy matter to 
secure large specimen plants. Lack of 
knowledge possibly as to its exact re- 
quirements may to some extent account 
for this, for the plant appears to be only 
well suited to very warm sandy soil. 
Quite near the sea-coast in spots where 
the soil is very sandy the plant is hap- 
pier, and in such places is worth growing 
freely. On clay soils the plant is rarely 
satisfactory, and usually becomes a victim 
to slugs in winter. The plant grows about 
2 feet high when well established, and pro- 
duces terminal corymbs of a bright orange 
hue.—A. G. 


Tropzolum speciosum.—TIor some time 
the trailing growths of this hardy climber 
have been all aglow with the vivid- 
coloured blossoms, and the numerous buds 
promise a display of its flowers for some 
time to come. It requires time and 
patience to establish it in some gardens, 
particularly in the South of England. 
Deep and firm planting appears to be 
needed, and in many instances it appears 
to have a liking for association with 
brickwork, as when planted ait the foot of 
a wall it is usually more successful. In 
good condition it is among the most bril- 
liant climbers of the garden. In those 
instances where it is desired to transplant 
it, the best seasons are early in October, 
or with renewed growth in spring. 

Monstrous Potatoes.—When will pro- 
moters of vegetable and flower shows cease 
encouraging the growth of monstrous Pota- 
toes quite unsuitable for the table? They 
might be in place in an agricultural root 
show, but in one of garden produce they 
should not be encouraged. I saw one the 
other day at a show considerably over 2 lbs. 
in weight. This was malformed and ap- 
parently the result of several tubers grown 
together. No one would buy such a Potato 
for the kitchen, and it is a pity that prizes 
continue to be offered for the heaviest 
Potatoes, irrespective of their shape. Such 
produce is only suitable for feeding 
animals, and when every effort is being 
made to encourage the production of 
human food such monstrosities should be 
discouraged.—A BoRDER GARDENER. 


Viola gracilis Purple Robe.—A few 
plants raised from cuttings, received from 
a friend Jast summer and planted out in 
the spring, have flowered continuously 
since April, and at the present time are 
covered with bloom. While the colour 
nearly approaches that of the type, V. 
gracilis Purple Robe has tthe added ad- 
vantage of continuous flowering, a de- 
sideratum in a rock garden, especially in 
the off-season, which one usually has after 
the middle of July before the later-flower- 
ing species come on. Viola gracilis flowers 
freely with me in spring and early sum- 
mer, but goes clean out of bloom to 
partially flower again in the autumn. 
Viola gracilis sulphurea has the same habit 
as the type, but does not appear to be so 
robust. It is a dainty flower, but not 
nearly so effective as the type.—T. ASHTON 
Lorruouse, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 
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The Japanese Wineberry.—In your issue 
of August 3ist you say that the fruit of 
Rubus pheenicolasius (Japanese Wineberry) 
is “small, sharp, and not suited for 
dessert.’? My experience is different. The 
berries in my garden are nearly as large as 
Raspberries, and considerably firmer. 
Haten off the canes they are appreciated 
well enough, but when mashed up with 
cream and sugar (in wartime milk and 
very little sugar) they have been pro- 
nounced most delicious by everyone who 
has tried them. Many people prefer them 
to Raspberries. When bearing fruit the 
canes are unsurpassed for beauty, and even 
in winter the red canes form most effective 
climbers. I consider the Wineberry a 
most valuable addition to any fruit garden. 
Possibly the climate of the south of Ireland 
produces exceptionally fine fruit—W. D. 
C., Co. Cork: 


Colchicum autumnale majus.—This was 
the earliest of the Meadow Saffrons to 
come into bloom this season. The first 
flowers to show colour were seen on 
“August 25th, although they must have 
been through the ground a few days 
earlier. By the end of the week a good 
number of flowers was fully expanded, and 
formed a pleasing clump in a sunny part 
of the garden. In a more shaded portion 
none of the blooms of the same variety 
were showing by the end of the week. 
This variety of Colchicum autumnale_is 
superior to the typical Meadow Saffron. 
It is much larger, withstands bad weather 
better, and is of a better colour, more 
nearly resembling that of the double 
variety of C. autumnale called roseum 
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The Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus).— 
This shrub, also known as the Smoke- 
plant, is at present very beautiful, the 
rosy-purple feathered clusters with which 
its shoots are smothered being most effec- 
tive. The great recommendation is the 
lasting qualities of its display, which con- 
tinues attractive for nearly two mouths. 
Large bushes are very handsome. An 
open situation where the plant has space 
to exhibit@ts characteristics to the best ad- 
vantage is desirable, a site in a thickly 
planted shrubbery being the ‘worst that 
could be selected, as the plant, though 
perfectly hardy, is soon crowded by its 
neighbours, and thus shorn of half its 
beauty and strength. Fine specimens of 
Rhus Cotinus are not so common as its 
good qualities would lead one to expect.— 
A, G. 


The Shirley Poppy.—Few annuals when 
well grown make a brighter display, and 
yet how seldom do we find them in either 
suburban or cottage gardens. Sown 
thinly in early April where they are to 
flower, a continuous show of bright and 
attractive flowers can be had from July 
onwards, A second sowing early in June 
will carry the display well into the late 
autumn. The seeds being so minute, but 
little covering is necessary. Thin out the 
plants to 5 inches, or even 6 inches, apart. 
Support is best afforded by thin branched 
sticks to keep the plants erect, removing 
all seed-pods as they appear, and giving 
a good soaking of water in very dry 
weather. It is wisest to secure a_ fresh 
supply of seed annually, not relying on 
home-saved seeds, unless one finds he has 
























































































































Bramble with white blossoms, but it be- — 
longs to a different species, R. thyrsoideus 
flore-pleno, and, taken altogether, it is not — 
so showy a plant as the other. The 
double pink form first alluded to will, if 
required, form a decidedly ornamental — 
isolated specimen, if about three stout 
stakes are driven firmly into the ground 
ind the shoots secured thereto. After 
this they may be allowed to grow at will, 
when a dense mass, with the branches | 
arranged in a very informal manner, will 
be the result.—A. G. 

“Langprim” hybrid Gladioli. These are 
the result of crossing the graceful and 
beautiful self-yellow Gladiolus primulinus 
of the Victoria Falls on the River Zambesi 
and the large and beautiful varieties of G. 
gandavensis, the hybrids partaking much 
of the species named in their elegant habit 
of growth and other characteristics. More 
slender growing than the large-flowered 
race, and, because of it as we think, better 
Suited to decoration on a small seale, the 
hewcomers are exceedingly rich in those 
indescribably beautiful colour combina- 
tions—amber, apricot, salmon, and the 
like—which render not a few hybrid Tea 
Roses so unique that they need to be seen 
as garden plants before their beauty is 
realised to the full. Some of the more dis- 
tinct and beautiful include Mrs. Swainson 
(pale sulphur and yellow), maculatus 
(golden, with feathered crimson stain in 
the lower petals), Harly Morn (salmon, 
apricot, and other shades), Goiden Girl 
(probably the most exquisite yellow 
Gladiolus in cultivation), Lieutenant Kel- 
way (a brilliantly-coloured variety and a 








an exceptionally good  strain.—Jamrs plenum. A good clump of C. autumnale | great advance), Phyllis Kelway (a pure 
Mayne, Hitham. majus is welcome at this season, when Arch seh at stain 2 mark of an a 
: oR Fra rennials are r: scar uperior (salmony-red, crimson lined with- 
Rhododendron Pink  Pearl.—I was | /OW-srowing perennials are rather scarce , 


in on. yellow ground, in every way. a re- 
markable variety), Ella Kelway (deep 
cream shaded rose), and T. w. Sanders 
(orange-salmon flaked with red). These 
and others of the Langprim set have all 
been recently exhibited by Messrs. Kelway 
and Son, to whom gardeners are indebted 
for the group.—E. H. Jenxiys. | 

Spirza Aitchisoni.—This Spirea belongs 
to the Sorbaria sroup of the genus, a group 
recognised by its pinnate leaves and long 


; i Se rae Be ele nes 
greatly interested in the remarks anent | 12 the border or rockwork.—S, Arnorr. 


this very handsome variety (page 439), 
having had several plants under my 
charge soon after it was distributed. The 
plants soon made good specimens, special 
sites having been prepared for them by 
incorporating plenty of peat with the 
natural soil—a good sandy loam. They 
were given a sunny position, probably a 
mistake, as I found ‘the lovely shell-pink 
trusses soon presented a washed-out ap- 


Flower seeds in soil.—Mr. Elliott’s notes 
upon ‘‘ Weed seeds in soil’’ reminded me 
of the behaviour of flower seeds in a bed 
in these gardens. For the past two years 
this bed, formerly a flower-bed, has been 
given over to vegetables. To fit it for this 
purpose it was, last autumn, deeply 
trenched, and among the lines of vegetables 
have been observed, during the present 
season, plants of various annual flowers. 


F : : nts : wa es : rmir in 3 i 
pearance, which was very disappointing, | These’ include Nicotiana, Mignonette, Gs pie dient hie. ae Hea 
suggesting that shade during the hottest Alonsoa, Lobelia, Quilled Asters, and 4 fp fee he ee = ae pe 
part of the day would benefit varieties of Nemesia. For at least four years previ- 7. < ; e inflorescences are 


made up of white flowers and are in the 
form of terminal panicles, each 12 inches 
to 18 inches long and 9 inches wide. 
Flowering commences during the latter 
part of July and is continued thtough 
August. This handsome plant is a native 
of Afghanistan, ete., and wae introduced: 
to the British Isles 23 years ago. An older 
plant of rather similar appearance igs S. — 
Lindleyana,; in which the leaves are — 
rougher and the flowers cream-coloured. 
Both plants require good loamy soil, and, 
aus they are gross feeders, a surface-dress- 
ing of farmyard manure above the roots 7~ 
every second year is attended by good re- — 
sults. An annual pruning is necessary if 


delicate shade such as Pink Pearl. In 
inaking new plantations of grafted plants 
periodical examination should be made to 
see that suckers do not make headway, to 
the detriment of the scion. I have seen 
many a plant succumb in this way. Do 
not allow any seed-pods to remain.—J. 
MAYNE. 


ously to the bed being taken for vegetables 
it had been planted with Sweet-scented 
Pelargoniums, Sweet Peas, Aloysia citrio- 
dora, and fragrant flowers generally. Be- 
ing rather curious on the point, I turned 
up the garden book and found that the 
result was as follows: Quilled Asters were 
in the bed in 1899; Mignonette 1902; 
Nemesia 1903; Alonsoa 1906. Lobelia had 
been used as an edging in 1908, 1904, 1905, 
1906, and 1912. The bed until last autumn 
had merely been manured and dug, when, 
as has been said, it was trenched. The 
vitality of these seeds must, therefore, be 
almost as great as those of weeds.—w. 


Lavatera trimestris.—This annual Mal- 
jow, with its large Convolvulus-shaped 
flowers of pale rose and glistening white, 
has been very attractive in the flower gar- 
den during the past month, the plants 
growing to a height of 3 feet or more, and 
producing a quantity of blossom. It is, 


however, when used for indoor decoration 
that the beauties of the plant are most 
apparent. Cut at their full length after 
sundown and at once placed-in tall vases, 
the effect of the flower sprays is delight- 
ful, the attractions of which increase for 
three days, by which time all the tightly 
folded buds will have expanded and the 
satin-pink and white flowers studded the 
Jength of the curving shoots. The lasting 
properties of the blossoms are far greater 
than their delicacy of petal would lead 
one to expect, and in this respect they 
compare very favourably with many of 
the midsummer flowers whose indoor life 
is to be reckoned by hours rather than by 
days.—A. G, 





McG., Balmae. 


Double-flowered Bramble. — Be 
season ever so hot and dry, this Bramble, 
referred to on p. 433, will yield a wealth 
of its charming blossoms during the 
month of July and onwards. In the wild 
or semi-wild garden a suitable spot may 
often be found for it. The flowers, which 
are borne in the greatest profusion, are 
individually a good deal in the way of 
some of the double Daisies, being com- 
posed of a great number of Closely packed 
quilled petals of a very pleasing shade of 
pink. It is known in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, as Rubus ulmifolius flore-pleno, but 
may be often met with as Rubus bellidi- 
florus. There is also a double-flowered 


the - 


the best results are required. ‘This should 
be carried out in February, and should take 


the form of shortening back the previous b. 


year’s branches to within a few buds of the 
base, except when a strong shoot is wanted 
to fill out the bush, when it mInay be left 
from 13 feet to 2 feet long. Whenever 
possible, old wood should be removed in 


ry 


order that younger shoots may have room, — 


for the younger the wood the better the 
results. Should a plant show signs of de- 
terioration it would be well to destroy it 


and commence again with a seedling. 
Seeds form the best means of increase and — 


seedling plants may be expected to flower 


when from two years to three years old.— a 
D. 
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As an old subscriber 
thought you might like to have the en- 
closed photograph 


~, pendulous. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON FALCONERI. 
to your paper, I 


of a Rhododendron 
Falconeri. It is a fine plant, and was in 
wonderful bloom this year. My gardener 
and I counted up to 150 blooms, but there 
were many more. I also send one of 


- Prunus Pseudo-cerasus Sieboldi rosea, 
which was also a sheet of bloom. All 
flowering shrubs have been in great 


beauty this year. ’ Lewis RIA. 
Old Conna Hill, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


THE LONDON PLANE. 


Writing in Zhe American Florist, My. 
W. J. Bean says of the London Plane 


(Platanus acerifolia), that there are only 


two other Planes with whieh it can be 


confused, namely, the American Plane (P. 
occidentalis) and the Oriental or Eastern 
Plane (P. orientalis), the former having 
one ball of fruit on each string, whereas 


south of Wngland than in the damper, less | against walls in many parts of the coun- 


sunny parts of the British Isles, like Scot- 
Jand and Ireland. It will bear intense 
winter cold so long as it has sufficient sum- 
mer sun to thoroughly ripen it. Probably 
its suecess in London is largely due to the 


‘baking it gets in July and August from 


heat reflected from pavements, ete. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandu- 
losa).—What size does the Tree of Heaven 
(Ailanthus) grow to?—CHAmmy. 

[This will reach a height of from 50 
feet to 70 feet.] 


Cotoneaster horizontalis.—As _ usual, 
Cotoneaster horizontalis is fruiting very 
freely, and already (August 16th) the 
berries are becoming red. They are not yet 
at the zenith of their beauty, but even at 
this stage they make the plants highly 
attractive. The glossy leaves and the red 
berries make this a most useful plant for 
a rock garden or bank. It fruits very 
freely in either sun or partial shade, and 
generally retains its berries for a long 
time.—liss. 








Ehododendron Falconert carrying 150 trusses of bloom. 


the London Piane has four or five, and the 
HWastern Plane has leaves divided to the 
middle into five narrow lobes, the lobes of 
the London Plane being shallow and 
triangular. There is also a difference in 
the shape of the two trees, that of P. 
orientalis being short in trunk; with a 
wide-spreading head, whereas in P. aceri- 
folia the trunk is tall and clean. The last- 
named is described as a deciduous tree fre- 
quently over 100 feet high, with a tall 
trunk 5 feet to S feet in thickness, from 
which, as well as from the larger branches, 
the bark peels off in flakes. In old trees 
the extremities of the branches become 
Leaves of the typical Maple 
form, 5 inches to 1 foot in diameter, of 
rather hard membranous texture, covered 
when young with a thick layer of brown 
wool, which nearly all wears off by 
autumn. Leaf-stalk, 1 inch to 43 inches 
long. Fruit-balls about 14 inches in dia- 
meter, globose, usually from two to five on 
a string-like, pendulous stalk. This Plane 


is the best of all trees for smoky cities. 





BHyen in the centre of London it thrives 
well, growing in paved streets. It loves 
the heat, and succeeds much better in the 


ah 





Philadelphus microphyllus.—Some years 
ago I mentioned a fine plant which Mr. 
James Davidson, of Summerville, Max- 
welltown, has in one of his borders, and 
which at that time was laden with bloom. 
I saw it again recently, and it has in- 
creased in size without any diminution of 
its flowering qualities. It has now been 
in the border at Summerville for many 
years, alld has never suffered from any of 
the occasionally severe winters of the 
South-West of Scotland.—S. Arnorr, 

A good dry bank shrub.—TI quite agree 
with what your contributors say respect- 
ing the value of Hypericum calycinum for 
covering a dry bank. It does not appear 
to be generally known that there are two 
forms of H. calycinum. One has much 
larger flowers than the other, and the 
leaves look a little bigger also. I first 
came across it many years ago in a park 
at Lancaster (the Williamson Park, I 
think). It is in my own garden quite as 
free as the smaller-flowered variety, and 
of considerably more value, with its big- 





ger, golden yellow, handsome blooms. It 
fs called H. calycinum  majus.—s. 
RNOTT, 


Magnolia grandiflora.-_-This handsome 
evergreen is very popular for planting 


try, although it is less tender than people 
appear to imagine, for it grows quite well 
in the open ground, forming a handsome 
bush and sometimes a small tree. Planted 
against a wall a good deal of pruning is 
necessary at times in order that it maybe 
kept within bounds, whereas in the open 
ground if can be allowed to develop freely. 
Flowering does not appear to be affected 
much by its being planted against walls or 
otherwise, for it frequently blossoms quite 
well in the open, while trees growing 
against walls sometimes fail to flower. I 
know of two examples growing against the 
wall of the same house with the same 
aspect, one flowering well and the other 
never bearing a blossom, why no one can 
say. The type, with its massive leathery 
leaves, is well known, but the variety 
gloriosa, with cup-shaped flowers of 
superior beauty and substance, is less fre- 
quently met with, while the narrow-leavyed 
varieties angustifolia and lanceolata are 
also very distinct and but rarely seen.—D. 

The Diervillas.—Like “ S. A.’ (page 395), 
I find these have flowered with unusual 
freedom during the present year. As they 
are so generally known by the name of 
Weigela it is a great pity that some of our 
botanical authorities should have changed 
the name to Diervilla. ‘S. A.’’ much pre- 
fers the lighter-tinted forms to the dark 
ones. While to a great extent agreeing 
with him in this respect, I may point out 
that Eva Rathke, apart from its rich, 
deep colour, is far more continuous-flower- 
ing than those of the light-tinted section, 
as quite a crop of blossoms is often borne 
during the latter part of the summer. 
This variety, I believe, is a form of D. 
floribunda. Older kinds of the same sec- 
tion are Lavallei and Lowi. A great 
favourite of mine is Abel Carriére, ap- 
parently a seedling from the old Diervilla 
florida, formerly known as Weigela rosea. 
Of a free, vigorous habit of growth, Abel 
Carriére bears a great profusion of large, 
bright, rosy-carmine coloured flowers. 
Standing singly on a lawn where there is 
space for its arching shoots to develop, a 
Specimen of this variety forms a very 
striking object. The Diervillas thrive best 
in a good, deep, loamy soil. They are 
readily increased by cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots taken during the latter part 
of the summer, inserted into pots of sandy 
soil, and placed in a cold frame kept close 
and shaded till they root. Seedlings may 
also be raised, and they do not take so long 
to attain flowering size as many other 
shrubs.—K. R. W. 

Hypericum calycinum.—This dwarf St. 
John’s Wort is a useful undershrub for 
covering shady banks or borders, for it 
quickly forms a dense carpet, is ever- 
green, and blossoms well during summer 
and autumn. It fis, perhaps, the: best 
known of the Hypericums, and is readily 
recognised by its dense habit, semi-shrubby 
Shoots, 9 inches to a foot in height, and 
golden blossoms, 3 inches or so across, in 
which the dense mass of stamens forms 
a conspicuous part. When a plantation 
is to be formed, the ground should be dug 
over deeply, and the plants inserted 18 
inches apart each way. About five or six 
shoots are sufficient to plant together. 
Planting is best done during early autumn 
or March. In two years from planting 
the whole of these plants will have formed 
one large mass. It is a good plan to cut 
the tops off close to the ground every, 
second year, the work being done in 
March. This allows plenty of scope for 
young shoots and rubbishy material to be 
kept cleared away. The well-known 
hybrid, H. Moserianum, owns this plant 
as one of its parents, but it is less hardy 
than H. calycinum.—D. 
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FRUIT. 


GATHERING APPLES AND PEARS. 


THE very general failure of the fruit erops 


this year will render it more than usually 
important for those who wish to keep up a 
constant supply, either for kitchen or 
dessert, to make the most of whatever 
fruit they have got by gathering and 
storing it carefully. In the first place all 
fruits that are prematurely blown off by 
rough gales of wind should be utilised for 
immediate consumption, as it is useless 
storing even late-keeping sorts, unless they 
are sound 
blemishes of any sort. Then growers must 
study the kinds of Apples and Pears they 
have in their gardens, for.as a rule the 
early varieties that do not keep long are 
the most prolific, Apples of the Codlin 
type are proverbially prolific, and the best 
of kitchen fruit, and for the making of 
such useful household articles of diet as 
Apple jelly they cannot be equalled. The 
small ones do just as well as the large 
fruits that should be reserved for baking 
or any other purpose where large whole 
fruits are desired. If care is taken to 
gather these early sorts: in succession, 
leaving those in the centres of the trees as 
late as possible, and storing them in single 
layers in the coolest and airiest place 
Possible, a long succession of fruit may be 
obtained without using any of the really 
late keepers, which, if sound, should. be 
left on the trees until the month of October 
is upon us. Even then one must be guided 
by the weather prevailing, for in some 
seasons we get quite a second summer ip 
October, when the late fruit is better on 
the trees than in the Store-house. But 
when it cannot safely be left any longer 
proceed to take the fruits off very care- 
fully, taking hold of each one so that the 
fingers press heavily all round, and with a 
sharp turn on one side detach the stalk at 
its junction with the Spur, but on no ac- 
count pull the stalk out, or decay will cer- 
tainly follow. Lay the fruits in a softly- 
padded basket, carry them to the store, 
and spread them out so that any decaying 
ones may be easily detected and removed 
before they affect the others lying near 
them. A cool, dry place that is kept dark 
inakes the best store-house, and after they 
have been gathered a week or two a single 
sheet of paper, or any other light cover- 
ing, will help to keep the fruits clean, and 
prevent the air, if too dry, from affecting 
them by shrivelling. Barly Pears, such as 
the Jargonelle, when they begin to ripen 
are better flavoured, and more juicy if 
gathered and put into the store a few days 
than if allowed to become quite ripe on 
the tree, for then they lose a good deal of 
the juiciness that is so agreeable in dessert 
fruit, and are dry and woolly in texture. 
Iivery grower should study the question 
of when to gather various sorts, as there 
is as much to learn in regard to their 
variations in ripening as there ig in their 
mode of growing and bearing. After they 
are stored the fruits should be moved as 
little as possible. It is not necessary that 
they should be in single layers, for that ig 
only requisite for very large or exhibition 
fruits. Those for everyday use, if care- 
fully selected when stored, and only really 
sound fruits put together, may be three or 
four layers deep, So as to economise space. 





Old v. young Gooseberry trees.—I agree 
with “J. T.,” p. 412) thatlold trees are 
of little value if they have not been man- 
aged on sound lines, carefully pruned in 
cordon fashion, and well manured. If the 
trees have been attended to, keeping them 
clean, and generally in good condition, 
there is no telling ‘how long such trees 


and free from bruises or 
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will continue to give satisfactory results. 
Forty years ago I planted a goodly batch 
of popular varieties, as Crown Bob, 
Champagne, Ironmonger, ete. 
them are still in existence, and I have 
never known them fail to crop. I am a 
strong advocate for the summer 


rough ripening of the wood, which plays 


such an Ue part in securing an- 


mually a full crop of fruit.—E. M. 





“BROWN ROT” OF APPLES. — 


THE DISEASE ON THE TREE.—During summer 
and early autumn Apple trees are fre- 
quently attacked by a disease which pro- 
duces on the fruit brown areas which 
gradually increase in size until the whole 
Apple is affected ; meanwhile, small pus- 
tular swellings appear beneath the skin 
and soon burst through as yellowish, pow- 
dery, cushion-like outgrowths, usually in 
concentrie circles. The diseased Apples 
begin to shrink in size, and the skin be- 
comes wrinkled. Such fruits, when hang- 
ing loosely, are easily detached, and many 
fall to the ground during a high wind ; the 
rot continues to develop on these wind- 
falls, and more pustules are produced, to 
act as a possible source of further infec- 
tion. When, however, a diseased Apple is 
in contact with other Apples, or with a 
branch, the pustules produced at the point 
of contact become adherent, and may so 
attach the Apple to the tree that some 
little force is required to detach it. 


METHOD OF ATTACK BY THE PARASITE.—The 
disease is caused by the fungus Monilia 
fructigena, Pers. (= Sclerotinia fructi- 
gena, Schroeter). The powdery pustules 
which sooner or later appear on the 
affected Apples are outgrowths of the fun- 
gus growing in the flesh of the fruit, and 
each consists of numerous chains of spores 
or reproductive bodies. The spores 
readily fall apart, and are easily scattered 
by the wind or carried by insects to other 
Apples. When they gain access to the 
flesh of an Apple through any cut or rup- 
ture of the skin, they germinate within a 
few hours, producing fungal threads 
(mycelium), which develop within the 
tissues and cause the characteristic 
“brown rot.’ 

The rapidity with which the rot travels 
through the Apples is illustrated by an 
experiment which was carried out in the 
plantation at Wye College in the summer 
of 1917. 


On July 24th, while the Apples were 
actively growing, and about 1 inch in 
diameter, ten of them were artificially in- 
jured by making a single puncture 
through the skin by means of a sterilised 
needle, and inserting in each puncture 
spores of Monilia fructigena, taken from a 
pure culture of the fungus which had been 
grown in the laboratory. Two days later 
it was seen that a brown rot had already 
made some progress, for round each punc- 
ture there was a discoloured area varying 
from one-eighth to half an inch in 
diameter. 

At the end of six days from the begin- 
ning of the experiment about half the sur- 
face of each of the ten inoculated Apples 
was brown, while the rest of the Apples on 
the tree showed no trace of the rot. <A 
few pustules had by this time appeared on 
each of the ten, in a zone at about half an 
inch from the puncture; they were of a 
buff yellow colour, and when fully de- 
veloped were about one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter. Nine days later the whole 
surface of each inoculated Apple was 
brown, and bore numerous powdery pus- 
tules. Strong winds which occurred 
about this time caused nine of the Apples 
to fall; the remaining one had been in 
contact with the branch, and the pustules 
on that side had so attached themselves 


Many of 


| runing 
of Gooseberry trees to assist in the tho- 
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to the bark that, although the stalk of the 
Apple had become almost detached from 
the fruiting spur, the fruit itself remained 
fixed to the branch by means of the pad of 
fungal threads. 

When an infected Apple is in contact 


with others on the tree, the latter may be-- 


come infected by contagion, and frequently 
a bunch of Apples is found which shows 
fruit with the rot at various stages of de- 
velopment. 

MUMMIED APPLES AND METHODS or OVER- 
WINTERING.—Those diseased Apples which 


— 


4 


become attached to the tree usually re- | 


main in that position throughout the win- 
ter, becoming dry and shrivelled, and they 
constitute the so-called ‘‘mummied ” 
Apples. Many of the spores on the pus- 
tules of these ‘‘mummies’’ are washed 
away by rain or dispersed by the wind in 
winter; others remain. on the pustules, 
but these usually lose their power of ger- 
mination. As summer approaches, how- 
ever, the ‘‘mummies’”’ produce a new 
crop of spores, and these cause infection 
of the young fruit. A “mummy” fre- 
quently infects the growing Apples 
directly by contact, but in any case Apples 
in the neighbourhood of a “ mummy ” are 
liable to spore-infection through wounds, 
and such newly infected fruit will soon 
produce myriads of spores, which serve to 
spread the disease. The spores are minute 
in size (only about 5545 inch in length), 
and are easily dispersed by the wind ; in- 
sects, too, crawling over the fruit may not 
only carry the spores from one Apple to 
another, but biting insects, such as wasps, 
also produce wounds, enabling the spores 
to reach the exposed flesh of the Apple, 
where they grow rapidly and reproduce 
the rot. 

SPUR CANKER.—On some soft-wooded 
varieties of Apples (e.g., Lord Derby and 
James Grieve) it has been observed that 
the disease may extend along the stalk of 
the affected fruit and into the fruiting 
spur, or even as far as the branch itself, 
producing in the latter a canker round 
the base of the spur. In this capa- 
city of forming cankers it resembles the 
‘Blossom Wilt and Canker Disease” of 
Apple trees, caused by a closely related 
fungus (i.e., Monilia cinerea, Bon.), and 
already described in this Journal*. The 
two diseases are, however, quite distinct. 
In the case of the ‘‘ Blossom Wilt,’’ infec- 
tion occurs through the open flower, while 
in the disease described in the present 
article infection takes place, so far as is 
known, only through the fruit. 

CONTROL MEASURES.—F'rom the preceding 
remarks it will be seen that the mummied 


fruits which are allowed to remain on the a 


trees throughout the winter are the source 
of the new infection of the growing and 
ripening Apples, and that the one certain 
preventive measure against the disease is 
the removal of the affected fruit from the 
trees. In gardens, allotments, and small 
orchards it is possible to examine the 
trees at frequent intervals, and any Apple 
showing a brown rot, even in an early 
stage of development, should be promptly 
removed. On large fruit farms such a 
course would in most cases be imprac- 
ticable, but the diseased Apples should be 
removed as soon as possible. This opera- 
tion might be carried out at the time of 
picking. the, crop, the diseased ‘Apples 
being gathered and destroyed, or, if that 
is impracticable, they may be dropped to 
the ground, where they are less dangerous 
than if left hanging on the tree. It is ad- 
visable, where at all possible, to collect 
the affected fruit and remove it from the 
orchard or burn it; in plantattions, where 


the ground is cultivated, such fruit should ‘ 


* Vol. XXIV., No. 5, August, 1917, 
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be dug into the ground. In any case, it is 
imperative that none should be allowed to 
remain on the trees over winter. Any 
affected spurs should be removed, together 
with cankers on the stem. This operation 
is best carried out in summer, but it may 
be done in winter provided it is completed 
before the fungus resumes its growth in 
spring. 

THE DISEASE ON STORED AppPLES.—Apples 
are attacked by the disease not only while 
growing cn the tree, but also after they 
are picked and stored. At the time of 
storing they should be carefully examined, 
and all those showing any trace of the rot 
should be discarded, for the disease will 
not only continue to develop in affected 
individuals,.but may also extend to those 
around them. For the same reason great 
eare should be taken when Apples are 
selected for transmission to a distance in 
boxes. Serious losses haye occurred in 
boxed Apples owing to neglect of these 
precautions. An experiment carried out 
on Apples after they were picked showed 


often no evidence on the exterior of such 
Apples that a fungus is present, the flesh 
is permeated by the fungal threads, and 
particles of the flesh, placed on suitable 
culture media, give rise to the growth and 
pustules typical of Monilia fructigena ; the 
black condition, too, can be induced in the 


sound, mature fruit by infecting them 


through wounds with tthis fungus. Monilia 
fructigena has always been jsolated from 
such black Apples (both of the cooking 
and dessert varieties) from the store at 
Wye College and from other places in 
Kent, and if has also been obtained by 
Spinkst from cider Apples which have 
turned black. The precise conditions 
which cause the fungus to produce a 
brown rot in some cases and a black rot 
in others have not yet been determined. 

H. WorMatLp, in Journal of Board of 
Agriculture June No. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple scab.—I am sending you under 
separate cover an Apple from a tree that 


ROCK, ALPINE, BOG, FERN, AND 
WATER GARDENS. 


oe 


COBWEB HOUSELEERKS. 
(SEMPERVIVUM ARACHNOIDEUM). 


WeEeEps of the rocks and stony ground, the 
Cobweb Houseleeks are among the most 
frequently met with plants in the Alps 
and Pyrenees, where they form impene- 
trable masses in miniature ravine or 
gully, or garnish rocky cleft or fissure. 
Yet, though the object-lessons are both 
frequent and suggestive, it cannot be said 
that the best of them have found their 
Way as often as they certainly merit 
into the rock and alpine gardening at- 
tempted in the lowlands. How effective 
such things become when established in 
the right places in the garden is well 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
where, banked against rocks and spread- 
ing out at the base over them, one way to 
use them is made plain to all, It is but 





The Cobweb Houseleek (Sempervivum arachnoidewm) in Mr. Hanbury’s garden at 
Brockhurst, East Grinstead. : 


the rot developed in these at approxi- 
mately the same rate as in the growing 
fruit, under conditions comparable with 
those under which Apples are stored. 
Three Apples (variety, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling) were inoculated from pure cultures 
of Monilia fructigena, and kept at the 
ordinary temperature of the laboratory 
throughout the experiment. At the end 
of eight days the rot had made consider- 
able progress, as shown by a brown area 
about 13 inches in diameter on the surface 
of each Apple, extending round the point 
where the inoculation had been made. 
The disease continued to develop, and all 
three produced numerous yellow pustules 
of the fungus, and eventually became 
much shrunken and wrinkled. Under 
certain conditions stored Apples affected 
by Monilia fructigena turn black (as ob- 
served by Worthington G. Smith as long 
ago as 1885*), the skin remaining smooth 
or nearly so for some time, and bearing 
few or no pustules. Although there is 





* The Gardeners’ Chronicle, Vol. XXIV., new series, 
llth July, 1885, pp. 51—52, 


was planted four years ago as a Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. (1) Do you think the tree 
is a Cox’s Orange Pippin? (2) What is 
the black patch on one side due to? (3) 
What steps, if any, should be taken to 
prevent a recurrence ?—Epwp. 8. Boiron. 

[(1) No, the Apple is not Cox's Orange 
Pippin. It looks like a Codlin of the Lord 
Suffield type. (2) The fruit was damaged 
in some way when in a young state, and 
the patch of black is a fungoid disease 
commonly termed Apple scab (Fusicladium 
dendriticum). (8) Spray the tree, after 
pruning is finished in winter, with Woburn 
wash, which you can obtain from any 
dealer in garden sundries. In the spring, 
just before the buds break, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture at full strength. Should 
any trace of the disease be observed after 
the development of the foliage has taken 
place spray two or three times at fort- 
nightly intervals with the same mixture at 
half or summer strength. This you can 
also obtain in the same way as the Woburn 
wash. ] 

+ Ann. Rept. of the Agric. and Hort. Research Sta., Long 


Ashton, Bristol, 1915 pp. 94—96. , 








one of the many places they are so well 
suited to adorn. To realise this, one has 
but to see them slowly threading their 
way through some horizontally disposed 
seam between rocks, very often bare and 
ugly spots, which the intelligent planter 
will utilise to advantage, and, blotting out 
one of the customary defects of rockwork 
planting, demonstrate artistic discernment 
and true sympathy with the work he 
undertakes, Such work, however, is not 
possible of attainment by those who boast 
of making a rock garden in a week, or of 
placing ten or a dozen tons of rocks into 
position in as many hours. Then, again, 
the not infrequent semi-vertical positions 
among rocks can hardly be garnished by 
anything more suitable, while they are 
eminently well fitted for like places, if on 
a smaller scale, in the so-called dry wall, 
so closely associating themselves with 
either that in quite a short time they give 
the impression—a true one, by the way— 
that they were made for the place. In 
other words, the natural requirements of 
the plants, dryness and an absence of 
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much soil, being met, success follows, 
and with it the finer attributes with 
Which this section of the genus: is en- 
dowed, one of which is the characteristic 
whiteness of the webs covering the 
rosettes, ; 

That they appear to associate with 
all classes of rocks—limestone, sandstone, 


or the decidedly unsympathetic granite— 


is well known, though it is when wedded 
to the red sandstone and the granite that 
the sharper contrasts are seen. Hqually 
good results follow in the ease of lime- 
stone rocks and the cheese-coloured sand- 
stones, where the near-by rocks are 
mantled with a sreenery sufficient to 
mirror the Houseleeks into fuller life. 
When planting seams or like places. be- 
tween rocks, I prefer to use moistened 
loam of a stiffish character freely charged 
with old mortar, and pressing it well into 
position, prick out the rosettes singly or 
insert them as small clusters. When. time 
does not admit of the former being done, 
the placing firmly of little patches of the 
rosettes on the soil usually answers quite 
well. Now and again, however, small 
birds are troublesome, and in the course 
of a day or two will practically clear 
away a freshly made planting. This is 
more frequent, I notice, with spring and 
Summer plantings than with those done 
in autumn, and where known to result 
will need some measure of protection for 
a time. Apart from this, they are among 
the easiest things possible to establish. 
The 

VARIETIES of these Cobweb Houseleeks 
are more numerous than many suppose, 
though I doubt if anything approaching 
to uniformity exists in respect to their 
names. To the gardener the chief differ- 
ences are those of size, erect or horizon- 
tally disposed leaves, spreading or globu- 
Jarly inclined rosettes and whiteness and 
density, or otherwise, of their cobwebby 
covering. In flower they are much alike, 
the colour a shade of deep pink or red, 
The typical kind, S. arachnoideum, go 
well shown in the illustration, affords a 
capital idea of one of the best and most 
useful of them. Formerly S. a. Laggeri, 
a form with very pale green leaves, excep- 
tionally white-webbed and large rosettes, 
was one of the best known and most 
popular. To-day a totally distinct species 
—not of the 8. arachnoideum set—bears 
the name §, a. Laggeri, S. a. rubrum is 
marked by reddish-inclined leaves in 
spring and early summer. S. a. Housei 
is among the whitest I know, and, curi- 
ously, it is also the poorest doer. One of 
the most distinct in my little collection— 
I think I have a dozen or so more or less 
distinct in growth—I have as S. Hookers, 
its very pale pea-green, bluntly ended 
leaves and exceedingly white down a 
pretty contrast. It has nothing in com- 
mon with Dr. Hooker, under which name 
I have two widely distinct plants. 

Others worthy of cultivation by those 
wishing for collections of these plants are 
SS. a. murale, S. a. tomentosum, globular 
rosettes, almost wholly covered with 
webs, S. a. gnaphalioides, and §S. a. 
cenaphyllum. All are of considerable 
beauty, and of “‘never-failing interest. 
Apart from the positions in the rock gar- 
den already noted, the most distinct of 
these cobweb sorts constitute pretty win- 
dow-sill ornaments for town dwellers if 
grown in pots or pans, caring little if left 
unwatered for da ys or weeks on end, but 
rather by their contentment and the in- 
creasing whiteness of their silken webs 
demonstrating their preference for sun 
and warmth with dry root conditions. 


EH. H. JENKINS, 
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GARDEN FOOD. 


HAWS AS FOopD. 
THe Hawthorns are related to Apples and 
Pears, and some of the species have fruit 
as large as Cherries. 
freely in this country, but we have so far 
failed to appreciate them as fruit. trees. 
In the United States the fruit of some of 
the native Hawthorns is made into jellies 


and preserves, and in China several have ' 


long been cultivated and improved, as 
Apples and Pears have been in HKurope. 
The best varieties of Cratregus pinnati- 
fida, a Chinese species, according to the 
late Mr. F..S. Meyer, have fruit as large 
as good-sized Crab Apples, and are largely 


grown for food. This species tis known to 


be very variable in the size of its leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. |About thirty years 
ago Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons  intro- 
duced from Tartary a variety called GC. 
pinnatifida var. major, with 
inches long, white flowers, and egg-shaped, 
dull crimson fruits an ineh long. 
may be in cultivation still. Mr. Meyer 
says. the Chinese graft their Jarge-fruited 
varieties on ©. pinnatifida, on the type 
which has fruit about half an inch long, 
and has long thorns, the cultivated trees 
being entirely without them. 
grow to a height of about 30 feet, and in 
autumn their leaves assume rich red and 
yellow colours. 


The Hawthorns of North America have 
been studied by Professor Sargent, who 
has described no less than eighty-four 
species in the 18th vol. of his Silva of 
North America. He mentions some that 
have large, edible fruits, ©. sestivalis, the 
Apple Haw, the fruit of which is frag- 
rant, juicy, sub-acid, and is collected in 
large quantities and sold in the markets 
of the towns of Louisiana, and is pre- 
served and made into jellies. ‘‘No other 
species produces such large flowers, and 
such large, well-flavoured, and valuable 
fruit ; as a fruit tree it deserves the atten- 
tion of pomologists in all warm, tem- 
perate countries.’’ C. arkansana, C. 
mollis, and ©. texana are said to have 
fruit an inch in diameter, with sweet, 
edible flesh. 

Our native Hawthorn, C. oxyacantha, 
beloved of birds and not altogether de- 
spised by country children, is perhaps too 
small fruited to find favour as a fruit 
tree, although we believe ‘its haws are fer- 
mented and used to flavour cider and 
perry. Like its cousin, the Apple, it has 
failed this year to set fruits, as, indéed, 
have all the Hawthorns that we have 
seen, though there may be districts where 
Hawthorns are as fruitful as usual. If 
So, it would be worth while to gather the 
haws and make use of them either for 
jelly or as a flavouring for, say, Marrow 
and Rhubarb jams. tga 

Bearing in mind that wherever a Haw- 
thorn thrives an Apple or Pear might be 
grown with advantage, we do not advo- 
cate the planting of any species of Cra- 
tegus on a large scale in this eountry. 
It is only where there are fruitful trees of 
them already that these observations ap- 
ply. No Hawthorn known to us has the 
food value of the Siberian Crab or Cherry 
Apple, the fruit of which makes delicious 
jam and jelly. The hybrids between it 
and several varieties of Apples are even 
more valuable. Unfortunately, they also 
have failed this year. Has the attempt 
ever been made to cross Hawthorn with 
Apple or Pear? They are nearly related, 
and good might come of such a cross if 
it can be effected.—The Field. 


—— ‘ Portsmouth ”’ 
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was described and figured by Lange, and is 
nothing more than a form of our native 
Hawthorn, Crategus oxyacantha. The 
fruit of Eriobotrya japonica, which the 
Chinese call ‘‘pi pa,’ is dried and threaded 
on strings in China, and as this plant has 
been described as a Crategus by a 
thinese botanist, the mistake may easily 
have arisen. C.  pinnatifida fruits 
sparingly at Kew, but after the war it 
might be worth while to import from 
China some of the improved varieties men- 
tioned by Mr. Meyer, particularly those 
grown in Shantung Province, which haye 
such large fruits, and are so very produc. — 
tive. At the same time, one may ask 
whether any Hawthorn, either among the 
eighty odd species described by Professor 
Sargent in his Silva of North America, 
or those known in Bastern countries, can 
equal in food value the Siberian Crab, not 
to mention the hybrids between it and the 
Apple. The Shantung Cabbage came to us 
with a great reputation, but neither as a 
substitute for a good Lettuce nor com- 
pared with our own best’ Cabbages is it 
worth a place in the vegetable garden.— 
Ww. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Turnip Colden Ball.—Of all the yellow 
varieties this, I think, is the best, and ad- 
Inirably suited for winter sowing. Those 
who have heavy, cold soils would do well 
to give it a trial. In flavour it is equal 
to lthe finest spring Turnip, and its shape 
is all that can be desired. It is also valu- 
able on account of its hardiness and good 
keeping qualities. The colour may not be 
liked by everyone, but this is of small 
account if its other good properties are 
taken into consideration. Wor ithe supply 
of greens in the spring it is very useful, 
as few are lost in severe seasons, there 
being ‘less need of early storing, the 
bulbs remaining sound in the open ground 
much later than the white kinds. This 
solid, yellow-fleshed Turnip is better 
flavoured at the turn of the year than the 
white varieties.’ When stored it does not 
grow out so quickly as the white varie- 
ties.—A. G. 

The Litchi Nut, or Chinese Hazel Nut, is 
a very remarkable product. It differs 
from all other Nuts in the fact that it eon- 
sists almost exclusively of a Single food ~ 
principle, sugar or carbohydrate. The 
sugar is of the finest sort, that found in 
honey, rather than cane sugar. This nut 
also contains a small amount of citric acid, 
suflicient to give character to its flavour, 
which is really very delicious. The Litchi 
contains no fat, and barely a trace of pro- 
tein. This is its most remarkable charac- 
teristic. We are only just beginning to 
explore the rich food resources afforded by 
Nut-bearing trees. ‘ fi 

The Blackberry crop.-—With a continu- 
ance of favourable weather, there is every 
prospect of an abundant crop of Black- 
berries in the S.W. of Scotland. The 
fruit may be a‘little later in ripening 
than has been the case in exceptionally 
hot seasons, but it is well up to the 
average in point of time, and quite normal 
in quantity, An organised effort is being 
made on behalf of the Food Commissioner 
for the West of Scotland to harvest the 
crop and send it to the jam manufac- 
turers. The sum offered to pickers is 3d. 
per lb., and the makers are to be charged 
4d. per lb.—A. 

Potatoes boiled 


proximately 20 per cent. of each Potato 


pared by ordinary household methods is 


ost in the process. The loss indicates 
much and sometimes all of the portion of 
the tuber containing 
salts. Potatoes that are boiled and baked 


in their skins lose practically none of their 


food value. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


/ 


CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 
In the great family of Clematis, C. lanu- 
ginosa and its varieties play a very im- 
portant part. They are as valuable as the 
purple C. Jaekmani itself, and in summer 
adorn with flowers of rich beauty many a 
porch, arch, and trellis in Mnglish gardens. 
Perle d’Azur, here figured, belongs to this 
section. Such a variety as this points to 
the energy of the hybridiser, who has 
raised a large number of varieties, dis- 


tinguished by the size, of the flowers and 
the softness of the colours. , 

The type lacks vigour, and will only in 
warm, light soils attain perfection. The 
hybrid varieties do not, fortunately, show 
this failing in the same degree, and when 
planted in good soil make good progress, 
sending out strong shoots laden with the 
big saucer-like flowers. If the soil is 
naturally sandy it is best to enrich it with 
manure and loam to promote a healthy 
growth, and during the growing season to 
keep the plants well mulched and watered. 
If the reverse is the case, then mix plenty 
of sand and brick-rubbish with the staple 
to make it free and porous. 

Prouninec.—The rough-and-ready method 


of pruning found to answer in the case of 





the Jackmani and Viticella sections will 
not do for the lanuginosa varieties. The 
knife in their case must be used with dis- 
eretion; only the weakly shoots should be 
eut away and the spring growths short- 
ened back, as it is on the shoots made the 
previous year and that have been well 
ripened that the flowers are produced. 


VARIETIES.—Of the many varieties, a 


good selection would include Lady Caro- | 


line Nevill, French white, mauve bars; 


Fairy Queen, pale flesh, with pink bar; | 


Beauty of Worcester, bluish-violet, with 
distinct white stamens; Henryi, ereamy- 
white; La France, violet-purple; 


Chmatis Perle d@ Azur. 


dida, tinted greyish-white; Nelly Moser, 
light mauve, with red bar; Otto Frceebel, 
ereyish-white; Robert Hanbury, bluish- 
lilac, edge of flower flushed red; Wr. 
‘Kennet, rich Jayender; alba magna, pure 
white; Maud Moser, reddish-violet-mauve, 
with a distinet line along the middle of 
sch petal; and Perle d’Azur, light blue. 


» GNOTHDRA CAISPITOSA., 
Tris is probably the best of all the 
QGinotheras. There seems to be some 
doubt about the true name of the plant. 
The Kew. List gives eximia and. mar- 
ginata as synonyms of cwspitosa, and the 
name certainly varies in different gar- 
dens. It is not, however, a common 


/ 


Can- | 











plant, though it takes care of itself when 
once if is established. It spreads to a 
considerable distance by medns of under- 
ground stems, although, since the older 
portions seem to die out, the plant never 
attains -to an unmanageable size. Here 
it has run to a distance of ten yards or 
fifteen yards from the place where it was 
first planted ; but, as the growths are not 
crowded and the foliage scanty, it can be 
allowed to wander, for if never seems to 
smother its neighbours. 

The plant is dwarf, and does not ex- 
ceed 9 inches in height .Hach tuft of 
leaves produces a number of flowers, which 


develop in succession in June and July, 
and then only open. about 7.30 p.m. or 
S$ p.m. The flowers open so fast that the 
petals can be seen to move. Perhaps, 
however, the chief charm of the plant is 
the delightful scent which is given off 
even before the buds are open, but which 
has disappeared by the following morn- 
ing, when the white colour of the flowers 
fades to a faint pink as they die. The 
flowers are stemless, though they are 
raised above the foliage on long perianth 
tubes of 6 inches or 8 inches in length. 
Though I have repeatedly pollinated the 
flowers with each other’s ‘pollen, I have 
never yet succeeded in getting any seed. 
However, propagation of the plant is 
easy in spring, for, if some of the pieces 
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of underground stem are dug up in March 
or April, they appear to stand transplant- 
ing well. The situation should be warm 
and sunny, but the: plant appears to be 
perfectly hardy, for it has survived here 
without any sort of protection or atten- 
tion for ten or twelve years. 

Curious features of the flower are the 
prominent four-pointed stigma and the 
abundant yellow pollen which hangs in 
threads from anther to anther. | When 
these threads are examined under a lens 
they are seen to consist of numbers of 
large, square pollen grains held together 
by some sticky secretion. 

W. R. DykeEs. 

Charterhouse, Godalming, in The 
Garden. 


BORDER CARNATIONS AS 
PERENNIALS. 


Mr. Douctas’s experience with border 
Carnations has been so long and of such a 
comprehensive character that anything 
coming from him on the subject is well 
worth consideration. It is, however, ex- 
tremely doubtful if Carnations can be suc- 
cessfully treated as perennials in many 
districts. They might come through safely 
in ordinary winters, but, given a severe 
time, especially extra sharp frost follow- 
ing heavy fog, a large percentage would 
collapse unless the situation was naturally 
well sheltered and the soil of a light, warm 
nature. I have had little experience with 
sorts raised within the last few years, but 
when growing the older sorts on rather a 
large scale I found the old Crimson Clove 
one of the hardiest. This was treated as 
an annual and biennial, that is, after a 
few shoots were layered and taken from 
the old plants the latter were then cut 
ever and the remaining shoots brought 
into position and pegged into the soil left 
from the layering. They flowered capitally 
the next summer when they came through 
the winter safely, but I never found it ad- 
visable to keep them a third season. The 
old Crimson Clove ranks among the oldest 
of our border plants, and has held its own 
in the gardens of peer and peasant for 
many decades. 

It may be inferred from the above that 
it might naturally rank as a perennial, 
and this is, to a certain extent, true, but 
the fact remains that as, in the majority 
of soils, both growth and flowers de- 
teriorate to a great extent after the second 
year, it would seem the better way to treat 
this and all other of the border Carnation 
family as annuals or biennials; 


Hardwick. H. B.S. 





A DRY TIME IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


THE condition of some hardy plant borders 
in a season like the present makes one 
understand remarks sometimes made as to 
the far better display obtained through 
the summer by more tender plants, the 
poor condition of plants and display of 
bloom on the former being. mostly in evi- 
dence where thick planting has been prac- 
tised and the borders allowed to get im- 
poverished. This thick planting is a great 
mistake not only because the plants are so 
crowded together that none develop pro- 
perly and show their true character, but 
iilso the huddling together brings things 
into close proximity that have nothing in 
common and make the association de- 
cidedly incongruous. It is a haphdzard 
style of planting. The flowering season, 
too, under such conditions is of the short- 
est, the majority of things perhaps only 
partially coming out, this in the very dry 
time through which we are passing being 
most apparent in those plants that are at 
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their best in a damp season. Growers at 
the present time are fortunate if favoured 
with a fair supply of those things which 
are not susceptible to dry weather, as, for 
instance, Antirrhinums. The medium- 
height varieties are the most useful, those 
of about the same stamp as the different 
forms of Chrysanthemum maximum and 
Aster acris, because this type of plant is 
hardly represented so strongly on the 
hardy plant border as taller and dwarfer 
things. One is rather surprised to find 
the better varieties of G2nothera like Md. 
fruticosa Fraseri standing the drought so 
well. They were early in coming into 
flower, and have been a mass of golden- 
yellow for some time. ‘The forms of 
Centaurea montana, too, in different 
shades of colour have been flowering very 
freely for some time quite irrespective of 
the drought. Where thick planting has 
not been practised and the various clumps 
stand clear of each other with little spaces 
between it is a good plan in a season like 
the present, after running through with 
the Dutch hoe, to put on a surface mulch- 
ing of short manure or rough leaf-soil, 
that is, provided time and labour admit. 
Hardwick. H. B.S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fuchsias.—Few plants are so much ad- 
mired as Fuchsias, as they are easily 
grown, flower freely, and do as well in a 
sunny window as in the greenhouse. There 
is no need to trouble about artificial heat 
for Fuchsias, hence amateurs can often 
grow them very successfully. Useful as 
they are for indoor culture, they are none 
the less so when grown in the open, in 
window-boxes, baskets, vases, or similar 
places where their pendent blooms are seen 
to advantage. For town gardens they are 
also very useful, but do not purchase the 
handsome, well-flowered plants that one 
sees in the markets. These have been fed 
up with . artificial manure, and when 
planted out will certainly disappoint. 
Rather get, if possible, old serubby plants 
that haye done duty before in the open 
air, and which, after having been lifted in 
the autumn, were potted up and kept 
hrough the winter. These, if planted out 
in good soil, will soon start into free 
growth, and will flower freely, keeping up 
4 succession of bloom all through the sea- 
son. One year I failed to get these old 
plants for my front garden, and had to fall 
back on the overfed plants sent to market. 
These, when planted out, looked very well, 
but their beauty was short-lived, and they 
never seemed to recover.—P, T. 

Watering in dry weather.—How many 
seem to be ignorant of the proper method 
of watering in the open ground? As soon 
as they see that the surface is wet they 
appear to be satisfied that they have met 
the full requirements of the plants they are 
watering as to moisture, whereas, in too 
many instances, scarcely a drop has gone 
down deep enough to do any good. Water- 
ing in driblets is positively mischievous, 
as it cakes the surface and increases 
evaporation. The most economical and 
only eflicient way is to give a good root 
watering, and then, as soon afterwards as 
the surface is firm enough, just to loosen 
it with a hoe or a small steel handfork. 
This loose surface acts beneficially by 
shielding the moist soil beneath from the 
action of the sun’s rays and from that of 
drying winds. In sloping borders it is 
almost impossible to water properly unless 
the surface soil is first covered with a 
sufficient coat of manure. This causes the 
water to hang in it long enough to find its 
way into the soil. It also serves the addi- 
tional purpose of supplying nutriment to 
the roots of the plants.—A. G. 
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The Canary Creeper.—This, though an 
old-established favourite in many gardens, 
is still much too little grown in places 
where an elegant annual climber of easy 
cultivation is desired. I can well remem- 
ber a cottage by the wayside which was 
annually such a picture of beauty from 
being covered with the Canary Creeper 
that it attracted attention from the passers 
by and induced many to beg a few seeds 
from the old lady who dwelt in the cottage 


and who was justly proud of her carefully 


tended Tropolum, which clambered up 
twine fixed for the purpose and screened 
the bare walls with a charming curtain. 
Such a climber has many uses, its slendér- 
ness rendering it excellent for covering 
even windows where some feature inside 
requires to be hidden without entirely ob- 
scuring the light. I know of a railway 
station where part of the glass screen in 
front was covered annually with the 
Canary Creeper, and very pretty it looked. 
The other day I saw some little arbours 
in allotment gardens decked with it. The 
Canary Creeper does well in shade, being 
really finer in a cool than in a sunny 
aspect.—S. A. 


Mutisia decurrens at Monreith.—We 
have succeeded, afiter several disappoint- 
ments, in establishing this most capricious 
plant, the only climbing genus, I believe, 
in the Composite family. It was planted 
three or four years ago, together with a 
small bit of Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
against a south wall. The two have 
grown up together; the flat branches of 
the Cotoneaster, closely adjpressed against 


% 


the wall, make an admirable screen for ~ 


the wiry stems of the Mufisia, which 
clings to a height of 6 feet by tendrils pro- 
duced by the extension of the midribs of 
the lanceolate undivided leaves. It will 
presently be ablaze with great blossoms 
closely resembling those of Gazania in 
eélour. 
two winters absolutely unhurt, it may be 
reckoned as hardy as many other Chilian 
plants are in our western climate, and, 
like them, it relishes deep, peaty soil and 
moisture. It sends up suckers round the 
main stem, and it has been the usual praec- 
tice to propagate the plant by lifting 
these. But Mutisia is apt to resent such 


Having come through the last .— . 


treatment by dying suddenly.—H. Max- 


WELL, in The Garden. 

Star Dahlias.—This new section of 
Dahlias combines the good attributes of 
lightness and elegance with great flower 
freedom, thus rendering the blooms valu- 
able in the cut state. The group originated 
with Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
who have been showing the flowers well 
of late. Crawley Star (rose and reddish- 
carmine with crimson centre, and the first 
of the race, I believe), still holds its own 
as a showy sort. Yellow Star, with 
pointed petals and erectly-poised  self- 
yellow flowers on very long stems, is an 
acquisition. Ifield Star is a good pink. 
Morning Star, when young, is rather sug- 
gestive of the Japanese Anemone Queen 
Charlotte glorified, while White Star, Pink 
Star, and Orange Star tell their own tale, 
that last named being quite single and of 
a deep, rich shade.—h. H. J. 

Tobacco curing.—Referring to the 
query from Mr. McDougall, of Logan, 
concerning the curing of Tobacco, the fol- 


lowing may be of interest. In the 
Stewartry—about sixty milés east of 
Logan—some acres of Tobacco were 


grown, a few years ago, at Queenshill by 
Mr. Montgomery-Neilson. The crop was, 
I believe, a great success, as well as being 
profitable. The Tobacco was cured in 
sheds built for the purpose, but was sent 
to Ireland for manufacture. Naturally, 
the crop was grown under excise duty.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 
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VEGETABLES. 


POTATO MAY QUEEN. 
a boon to secure a first early Potato, 
alike a good cropper and keeper, that can 
be lifted the first week in July, giving 
plenty of time for the preparation of the 
ground and planting of late Kales or sow- 
ing Turnips, Onions, or Spinach. I 
think these facts have been the more ap- 
preciated since I have secured a nice stock 
of May Queen, one of the best and most 
profitable of the earlies. Sample of crop 
lifted on July 1st enclosed for opinion as to 
quality. QD. B.S. 

Hardwick. 

[The best Potato we have eaten for a 
long time, the flesh white and mealy and 
of excellent flavour.] 


—— This is the earliest Potato I know, 
and but few early varieties, considering 
the number of tubers at each root, give a 
better return. Grown in a deeply-worked 
light loam it is very prolific, while the 
quality is all that can be desired, as the 


tris a 


white flesh is of that mealy nature which 


many prefer. In addition to being early, 
its dwarf haulm is a great recommenda- 
tion. Immediately the tubers are large 





in areas infected with wart disease a list 
of the Potatoes that have successfully 
passed this test, and the verdict of Orms- 
kirk on the resistance of a variety is 
authoritative. This year the scale of the 
trials has been enlarged. Not only has the 
total number of test plots risen to over 
300, but a number of interesting points 
have been demonstrated. I’or example, a 
crop of an immune variety may be found 
which, to the untrained eye, looks uniform 
in type when growing in the field, and 
which produces tubers of superficial simi- 
larity. These erops frequently contain 
““rooues,’’? which are susceptible to wart 
disease, and therefore render such seed 
quite unfit for planting in infected land. 
The trials this year are arranged so as to 
illustrate points of this kind and to demon- 
strate the importance not only of producing 
a pure stock, but of keeping it pure by 
carefully removing the rogues each year. 
For instance, in one plot we find a care- 
fully-selected stock of a variety, in the 
next plot the rogues which were picked 
out by expert examination of the seed 
previous to planting. 


Hach year new seedlings are sent for 
trial, and the result is that the annual visit 
to Ormskirk has become a recognised and 





A POTATO EXPERIMENT. 


In GARDENING of August 17th (p. 413) I 
reported that Potatoes planted on March 
10th from sprouted sets and manured with 
Grass and superphosphate showed twice as 
good a haulm as those similarly dealt with 
but given no Grass. I have now (August 
16th) dug up both plots, and the Grass- 
manured plot gives the best yield, though 
the other is very good. The majority of 
the sets (each weighing 2 ozs.) has yielded 
6 Ibs. of Potatoes, nearly all of fine size, 
very few small ones, which represents 
forty-eight times the weight of seed used. 
The seed was uncut, and none of the eyes 
were rubbed off. Finer specimens than the 
majority of the Potatoes dug up could not 
be wished for, and they are splendid 
bakers. The variety is Arran Chief, a very 
good quality Potato, almost equal to Lang- 
worthy, and certainly ‘a grand cropper. 
The percentage of small Potatoes is re- 
markably small, and all are fit for the 
table. Only two Potatoes in the lot 
showed disease, and no spraying was at- 
tempted, as it was quite impracticable, 
owing to the strong growth of the haulm. 
The Potatoes are quite ripe, and, as I have 
proved before, will keep perfectly well, 
though I dug them up while there was still 





enough to lift they are excellent. It was 
raised by Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 


Aa; G. 


THH IMMUNE POTATO TRIALS. 


UnNLEss the wart disease of Potatoes 
(Synchytrium endobioticum) can be 
checked, and that speedily, it bids fair 
within a very few years to become the 
most serious of the problems with which 
the Potato grower in this country has to 
deal. The Food Production Department of 
the Board of Agriculture has taken vari- 
ous steps to check the spread of. wart 
disease, among them the prohibition of the 
planting of non-immune varieties in vari- 
ous areas, an investigation of the cause 
and possible cure of the disease, and the 
trial of new seedlings believed to be im- 
mune from the disease. 


The inspection of the trials of Potatoes 


which are being tested at Ormskirk this 


year for immunity from wart disease took 
place during the week commencing July 
50th. For several years these trials have 
been conducted on a small though steadily 
increasing scale. Obviously it is a matter 
of vital importance to the Potato grower to 
have a recognised centre where new varie- 
ties or fresh selections may be tested for 
immunity under vigorous conditions. The 
Food Production Department issues an- 
nually for the guidance of Potato growers 


Potato May Queen. 


a pleasant addition to the duties of all the 
most experienced growers in Great Britain. 
The trials also appeal to the merchant, the 
farmer, and the allotment holder, and a 
day was set apart for the visit of repre- 
sentatives of each of these classes. The 
production of a really good first early im- 
mune yariety is a pressing need of the 
moment, and there is promise that suc- 
cessful efforts are being made to meet this 
need. The immunity of Witch Hill will 
probably be settled by this year’s test, and 
Arran Rose (McKelvie), which proved im- 
mune as seedling No. 30 in the 1917 trials, 
is an interesting addition to the list. The 
future of Dargill Harly was also the sub- 
ject of lively discussion. Arran Comrade 
(MckKelvie), a second early, aroused con- 
siderable interest, and seems likely to fill a 
useful place in its class. It is proposed 
that the National Institute of Agricultural 
3otany, now being founded under the 
auspices of the Board of Agriculture, shall 
in future manage the Ormskirk trials, ex- 
tend their scope and importance, and pro- 
vide on the spot suitable buildings where 
the necessary research work may be 
carried out. The Board, the School of 
Agriculture of Cambridge University, and 
various seed trade associations will be 
represented on the Council of the Institute, 
which is receiving enthusiastic and gener- 
ous support from the trades concerned. 





abundance of green haulm. This was in 
order to avoid waiting until the stalks got 
diseased. Plant sprouted Potatoes early 
and dig them before the disease appears is 
the moral I deduce from this experiment. 
It is the second year in which I have suc- 
cessfully adopted this plan to avoid loss 
from disease. The value of the Potatoes 
stored from this experimental lot is about 
£14 at 2d. per lb. retail. The drills were 
30 inches apart and sets 15 inches apart in 
the drills. W. J. FARMER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing the Sunroot.—<As an allotment 
and garden tholder, I should be greatly 
obliged if you would in one of your issues 
describe the method of planting, growing, 
and time and manner of harvesting the 
Sunroot. Several are being grown about 
here, and methods of cultivation vary 
very much. Books, too, on gardening and 
also papers vary a great deal in the details 
concerning the production of this vege- 
table.—Gnro. FANTHORPE, 

[These may, as they are quite hardy, be 
planted in Mareh. Sunroots are often 
grown for many years on the same ground, 
and in a sunless part of the garden, but 
this is a mistake, as not only the size but 
the quality also are thereby impaired if a 
fresh site cannot be given them every year ; 
at least some fresh soil from the frame 
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yard, or, failing this, from another part 


of the garden, should be dug in deeply, 
together with a liberal quantity of well- 
rotted manure. ‘The 


apart in rows J8 inches apart in March. 


Where ground is pientiful a distance of 


2 feet is not too much, as the more sun and 
air the plants get the finer the yield will 
be. Plant in moderately deep drills, and 
mImauke the ground «firm by treading.s A 
inuleh of old Mushroom-manure, applied 
when the plants are a few inches high, 
will prevent rapid evaporation, and if a 
couple of good soakings of liquid-manure 
can be given during the summer so much 
the better. The smallest and most inferior 
tubers are sometimes saved for seed, in- 
stead of which medium-sized, well-shaped 
ones should be selected, these being the 
only guarantee for a good all-round crop 
the following season. Being quite hardy, 
the tubers may be left in the ground during 
the winter, though in order to secure suit- 
able sets for replanting it is well to lift 
them in the late autumn and store as one 
would Potatoes. ] 


Value of soot-water.—Not only has soot- 
water a very beneficial effect when given 
to the roots of growing crops, but when 
applied in a clear state to the foliage it 
checks the inroads of insects and gives to 
the leaves that bright green look which 
betokens healthy growth. To have it 
clear, the best way is to put the soot into 
fi coarse bag and immerse it in a tub of 
water, letting it remain there until the 
water is deeply stained, when the bag may 
be removed, the soot emptied, and the bag 
dried ready for using again. Where soot- 
water is required in large quantities it 
may be made by mixing the soot into a 
paste and putting it into a large tank of 
water, when in the course of a few weeks 
it will settle at the bottom, leaving the 
water coloured but clear. If not clear, 
then a little lime will soon clarify it by 
helping to precipitate the soot, the lime 
also benefiting the plants the soot-water 
may be used for. Some years ago I was 
very much struck with the value of soot 
when walking along a path through a field 
of Oats. The farmer had dressed the 
ground with soot, but, unfortunately, had 
not quite enough to complete the dressing. 
It was easy to see where the soot had not 
been applied, the straw being much 
stronger, while the heads were larger and 
fuller in the dressed portion than in that 
which had not been dressed with the soot. 
—A. G. 


Deep cultivation.—The importance of 
deep cultivation cannot well be overrated, 
4s without this the roots of plants cannot 
ramify freely, nor can air or water per- 
meate the soil. Unless the roots ean strike 
down at will their larder is restricted, and 
they cannot find the necessary food. 'This 
is all the more noticeable in a dry season. 

sompare the crops growing on soil that 
has only been slightly loosened by digging 
and those on ground that has been deeply 
trenched. In trenching, a mistake is often 
made in bringing the bottom soil to the 
top. This is the reason why, deep trench- 
ing and bringing the poor soil to the sur- 
face have got into bad repute, as those 
who have practised the method have found 
that they have failed to get good erops im- 
- mediately afterwards. The reason is not 
far to seek, as what in many cases has 
been brought to the surface is crude soil 
with no vegetable matter in it, so that the 
young plants receive no proper nourish- 
ment till they can strike through the first 
spit and reach the good soil, which has 
been buried in the bottom of the trench. 
A good plan in the ease of a garden in 
which the second spit is heavy is to loosen 
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further delay. 


soil being moved to some depth, in which 
case further digging is unnecessary. All 
that is required is to tread and level the 
drills 1 foot apart. If the soil is poor a 
mixed with wood-ashes may be lightly 
scattered up and down the drills prior to 
sowing, which will induce quick growth. 
Thin out the seedlings as soon as large 
enough, and if the soil is stirred frequently 
afterwards, good-sized roots will result ere 
winter sets in. Three good varieties for 
the purpose under consideration are Red 
Globe, Criterion, and Chirk Castle Black 
Stone. 

Harvesting Onions.—The bulbs should 
now be sufliciently well ripened for har- 
vesting, and keeping will depend in a great 
measure on how this is done. After they 
fire pulled it is not wise to leave them on 
the ground beyond two or three days, un- 
less the weather is dry and bright. To 
finish up the ripening the bulbs are: best 
placed under cover, but fully exposed to 
the sun and air. If time ean be spared, 
the best should be roped, as in this way 
they ‘keep well and last longer without 
sprouting on account of the free circula- 
tion of air that this method of treatment 
affords. Piling them up in heaps must be 
avoided. 


Defoliating Tomatoes.—It is a mistake 
to remove the leaves of Tomatoes, save 
where these are abnormally large and 
abundant, or when attacked by disease. 
Towards autumn one may cut away a few 
of the older leaves, should they be ex- 
cluding sunlight from the fruit, but to 
systematically rob the plant of its leaves, 
as the novice may do under misleading 
advice, is to deprive it of the power to 
grow and produce fruit. At the same 
time, it is uMportant to rub off all lateral 
growths which spring from the junctions 
of stems and leaves. Basal shoots must 
also be cut away, as well as any leafy 
tufts at the end of the fruit bunches.—J. 

Savoys on new ground.—If asked to 
name a Winter Green for new ground, and 
one that will stand drought, I should un- 
hesitatingly answer the Savoy. My ex- 
perience this year on land which, as re- 
cently as March, was pasture, has proved, 
after many weeks of dry weather, and 
when it was impossible to water them, 
that Savoys have gone through the trying 
ordeal better than any other winter 
Green, and inquiries amongst other gar- 
deners similarly situated confirm the 
opinion that Savoys are almost impervious 
to drought.—W. IF. D. 

Stopping Scarlet Runners.—This con- 
sists in nipping off the tips of the stems 
as soon as they have got to the tops of 
the stakes, say to a height of 7 feet or 
8 feet. If the supports do not reach that 
height it does not matter, for Runner 
Beans can be ‘‘ stopped” at any height, 
even to a foot or two of the ground, when 
they will grow without staking. Plants 
methodically ‘stopped’? at intervals 
throughout the summer crop more heavily, 
and there is less trouble from the fruit 
failing to set.—J. | 

Carrots.—At one time only one sowing 
of Carrots was made, and that in the 
spring. The demand for more food has 
changed all this, and so it comes about 
that we find seed sown up to about the 
middle of August. It is well to give some 
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this with a fork, placing on this a layer of 
manure, and then putting on the top spit 
In this way the young seed- 


good start, and the roots soon 
find their way down to the manured soil in 


Turnips for winter use.—The final sow- 
be made without 
A good-sized plot, such as 
may have carried a erop of second early 
Potatoes, answers well for them, as the | 
lifting of the tubers will have ensured the 


surface with a rake, afterwards drawing 


little guano or superphosphate of lime 
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thought to the position of the bed. 
possible, select a piece of ground having a 
south aspect rik a i or fence, and 
choose only Short Horn varieties, such as 
Karly Gem, Scarlet’ Model, or Karly Horn, 
all of which mature quickly.—Leanurst. 
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BEES. 


BEES AND THEIR STINGS. 


THOUGH it seems to be a well-established 
fact. that bee-keepers, in time, become 
almost proof against any inconvenient re- 
sults from the stings of their charges, yet 
I have not, in ten years of bee-keeping, 
attained to this enviable condition... I have 
often been surprised at the varying de- 
grees of pain and swelling which acconi- 
pany bee-stings. Sometimes there is little 
of either, and at other times a sting in the 
very same place produces both pain and 
swelling to a considerable extent. My own 
experience has caused me to conclude that 
the reason for these different effects lies in 
the varying amount of poison which the 
bees have been able to inject into the 
wounds. I have often received from bees 
stings which seemed only to penetrate the 
skin very slightly, causing no more incon- 
venience or pain than that of a Nettle. 
But when a bee is thoroughly roused it 
plants its feet firmly, puts down its head, 
then viciously and deliberately drives its 


envenomed weapon deeply into its enemy ey 


with all the strength at its command. 
This is the kind of sting which is likely to 
cause pain and swelling, these effects being 
still greater if the bee is excited and hasty 
enough to fly away leaving the sting with 
the poison-bag attached sticking in one’s 
flesh. When a sting is thus left behind by 
the bee it continues to thrust with a con- 
vulsive movement, as if it still retained 
within itself all the fury and antagonism 
of the bee to which it once belonged. Wach 
of these convulsive movements no doubt 
injects a fresh minute drop of poison into 
the wound, and so, whenever possible, 
these barbs should be removed without loss 
of time. The most satisfactory way to do 
this is to scrape the sting out sideways 
with the edge of a penknife, care being 
taken to avoid pressing: the little poison- 
sac attached to it. Sometimes, however, 
it is not possible for the beekeeper to do 
this without interrupting the progress of 
some important operation. A case of this 
kind occurred to me recently when I re- 
ceived three stings upon my left hand and 
was unable to remove them until the 


special work I was engaged in was com- 


pleted. Meantime the vicious little barbs 
were busy pumping in their poison, and 
the result was that I could not close my 
hand for a week afterwards as it was so 
much swollen. When it is not unduly 
hurried or excited, the bee, after stinging, 
usually manages to withdraw its weapon, 


although this requires some time and 
patience. First of all it attempts to pull 


it out straight from various directions. 
Finding this useless it begins to walk 
round and round in a cirele. This it does 
for a considerable time. Then it reverses 
and performs the same manceuvre in the 
opposite direction. This is usually effec- 
tive after a few revolutions, but some- 
times several reversals have to be made 
ere the sting comes out, a.nd I have never 
seen one out of all those I have watched in 
the process which accomplished the ex- 
traction without having to make at least 
one reversal. 

I have seen the assertion made that if a 
person holds his breath it is impossible for 
it bee to penetrate his skin with its sting, 
the reason given being that the pores of 
the skin close when the breath is held, and 


the bee is supposed to be able to insert its 
Weapon only through an open pore. Ihaye 
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attempted to prove the truth of this asser- 
tion, but, I must confess, without much 
success—at least, on my part. The suc- 
cess lay more with the bees! But there 
may be something in the statement, never- 
theless. The etlicacy of bee-stings as a 
cure for rheumatism is a matter I have 
been unable personally to test, but there 
seems to be little doubt of its power at 
least to relieve that ailment, if not to cure 
it completely. A great deal will, no doubt, 
depend on the type of rheumatism from 
which the patient suffers, and also upon 
the amount of stinging he is prepared to 
put up with, ere he comes to the conclusion 
that the cure is worse than the disease. 
J. COWAN. 
Clifton, Milngavie, Dumbarton. 


DROUGHT AND HONPY. 

I HAVE had the same experience as Mrs. 
(or Miss) Grant with regard to the honey- 
flow ceasing during the drought. Unlike 
your correspondent, I was not surprised, 
because it is generally recognised that pro- 
longed drought always puts an end to the 
honey-flow. I know nothing of the condi- 
tions in the other countries mentioned by 
her, but I do not think the fact that a 
good deal of honey is gathered there is any 
evidence against the view that drought in 
this country is fatal to honey production. 
Is your correspondent sure that the honey 
in India and the other countries subject to 
drought is gathered during the spells of 
drought? Even if it is, it must be remem- 
bered that the honey-producing flora would 
be different from ours, and possibly not 
affected by drought in the same way. 

With regard to ‘‘ B. R. H.’s”’ observa- 
tion that bees in roofs, ete., remain free 
from Isle of ‘Wight disease, I do not be- 
lieve for a moment that it is because they 
are living ‘* the simple life.’’ As I pointed 
out in a letter published in a recent num- 
ber of the “‘ British Bee Journal,’’ a num- 
ber of colonies survived in trees here, but 
they were all at some distance—15 feet or 
more—from the ground. Those that were 
low down in the trunks of trees are all 
dead as far as I have observed. In the 
above-named letter I suggested that the 
bees high up owed their continued exist- 
ence to infected individuals being unable 
to re-enter the nest and so carry on the 
infection. I am trying the experiment of 
hiving a stray swarm in a loft with the 
flight-board outside about 12 feet from the 
ground. I have, however, given them an 
_ Italian queen because I have decided never 
again to attempt to winter black bees. 'To 
do so in this district is, according to my 
experience, only to court failure. It would 
be interesting if ‘* B. R. H.’’ would say if 
all the surviving colonies in old walls, etce., 
are high up or whether any are close to the 
ground. . 

All the wild colonies of bees surviving 
here show distinct traces of Italian blood— 
possibly another factor making for resist- 
ance to Isle of Wight disease. Several 
correspondents in the ‘ British Bee 
Journal’? have given instances of all wild 
colonies dying while those in frame hives 
were still healthy. G. R. Strong. 

Magor, Mon. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Study of bee diseases.—The Board of 
Agriculture have appointed a committee 
to study the life habits of the honey bee 


and to investigate the epidemic diseases of | 


the bee, more especially the diseases or 
group of diseases which pass under the 
name of “Isle of Wight’’ diséase. It is 
proposed to undertake the study of healthy 
bees at Cambridge and the investigations 
on Isle of Wight disease at Oxford. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Apricots.—Avs fast as the fruit is cleared 
give the trees an overhauling, and stop to 
one leaf all secondary growths, carrying 
out at the same time any further tacking 
or tying in of young shoots which were 
pieyonsly laid in that may be required. 
The spurs should also be examined, and 
as many as possible of these which have 
grown out a long way from the wall should 
either be cut back to within an-inch of 
the branches from which they spring or 
clean out. In the former case there is 
always the possibility that the stumps in 
the following season will produce new 
growth, and this, when stopped, will form 
the nucleus of future fruit-bearing spurs. 
When cut out altogether, new shoots 
usually push out from latent buds on the 
branches near where the old spurs were 


situated, and these when stopped form the. 


bases of new spurs. By proceeding on 
these lines the old spurs on a tree can, in 
the course of two or three seasons, be got 
rid of, and the branches reclothed with 
new ones. The reason for advocating 
spur-pruning now is that the wounds heal 
very quickly while the trees are in full 
leaf, and no after gumming results, as 
might be the case when the treatment re- 
commended is carried out in the winter. 
If the growth or the general health of the 
trees is not satisfactory, a top-dressing of 
new compost should be afforded the alley 
portion of the border to as far as the 
branches extend. The old soil should first 
be pricked up and taken away, doing this 
until roots are met with in good numbers. 
If the trees were worked on a free-rooting 
variety of Plum there should be plenty of 
roots situated not far below the surface. 
They will quickly send out new feeders and 
take possession of the fresh compost, 


-which should contain a liberal quantity of 


old lime rubbish and bone meal. ‘The 
loam employed should be of a fibrous 
nature and of: medium texture, or as 
nearly so as possible. If the under 
stratum of soil 1s found to be dry, water 
liberally, both before and after the top- 
dressing. Wall-trained Pears and Plums 
in need of similar treatment may, as in 
the majority of instances they are clear of 
fruit, be dealt with in the same way. 


Melons.—I*ruits now ripening will bene- 
fit by the weather conditions now prevail- 
ing, and, with care in affording water and 
proper ventilation, should finish to per- 
fection, Kncourage successional plants to 
swell their fruits to a good size by sup- 
plying a stimulant each time water is re- 
quired, as well as in keeping all growths 
regularly stopped. See that the supports 
for the fruits are safe, and supply ex- 
tra ties if necessary. Less forward plants 
on which the fruits are making good pro- 
gress should be well fed, and the fruits 
supported with nets or other contrivances 
before they come to grief. Keep laterals 


stopped, and endeavour to preserym all 
main or principal leaves intact. Should 


stem-canker show itself, rub the affected 
parts with powdered charcoal or lime, and 
avoid ‘vetting them when waterinz and 
syringing. 


Bouvardias.—Plants of B. Humpoldti 
grandiflora set out in an outside border of 
suitable compost will now be commencing 
to bloom freely, and afford quantities of 
fragrant flowers for cutting. Being free- 
rooting, the plants require plenty of 
water, with an occasional dose of liquid 
manure. They will then make plenty of 
growth, and yield a corresponding amount 
of bloom. 


Caladiums.—These should mow have 
water gradually withheld from them, and 
be placed in a house or pit, where the 
foliage will die off by degrees and the 
corms go naturally to rest. Achimenes 
which have ceased flowering should be 
treated in a similar manner, 





Chimney Campanulas.—Young plants in 
5-inch pots, as well as those which were 
planted out from seed-boxes last autumn, 
should now be put into the pots in which 
they are to bloom. The largest may well 
be put into pots 8 inches and 9 inches in 
diameter, and the others placed in ‘pots 
according to the size and strength of the 
plants. Use a good, rich compost, pot 
firmly, and stand them in a frame or pit 
with the lights off for the present, unless 
wet weather should set in, when they are 
best put on and tilted. 


Pelargoniums.—The wood of the late- 
flowering batch of plants being well 
ripened, cuttings to the required number 
of varieties it 1s necessary either to in- 
crease or to work up new stock of should 
be taken and inserted round the sides of 
5-inch pots and placed in an intermediate 
house to strike. Then cut back the old 
plants and stand them in a frame or pit, 
and shake out and repot when they start - 
making new growth. 

Humea elegans.—Sow seed and raise in 
gentle warmth if plants are required to . 
commence flowering in the early summer 
months next year. Another sowing may 
be made in from a fortnight to three 
weeks’ time. 

Spring Cabbage.—With a view to having 
heads for cutting as early as possible next 
spring, get the forwardest of the plants 
set out without delay, even if it should 
be but a couple of rows of each variety, as 
space can be left for the remainder to 
make up to the desired number to be 
filled later on. Make the soil firm be- 
forehand, and plant in drills drawn 15 
inches apart for the smaller-hearted kinds, 
of which Harbinger is a typical example, 
18 inches apart for those of medium-size, 
and 2 feet for the larger varieties. Well 
water as planting goes on, and on its com- 
pletion surround each plant with a mix- 
ture of fresh-slaked lime and ashes, to 
ward off slugs. Renew this when the 
caustic nature of the lime becomes im- 
paired, and continue to do so until the 
plants are out of harm’s way. A. W. 





MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Root-pruning and lifting Peach trees.— 
Trees of Peach and Nectarine trees that 
have made unduly strong or weakly 
growths, or that have produced fruits with 
split stones, should, immediately before 
the leaves fall, be attended to at their 
roots. Young trees especially often make 
gross shoots, and while this is the case 
they cannot be brought into a satisfactory 
bearing condition. The border should be 
in a moderately moist state before it is 
disturbed, and the work should be com- 
menced by taking out a trench, with as 
little injury to the roots as possible. The 
roots should be carefully turned back, 
moistened, and covered with damp mats, 
and then, if necessary, the drainage, 
whether pipes or rubble, should be seen 
to, and be-covered with thin turves. Over 
these should be placed fresh compost suffi- 
cient to rather more than half fill the 
vacant place. The roots should then be 
examined, any requiring it should be 
shortened, while all suckens and damaged 
ends should be removed with a shar 
knife. Relay the roots in layers through 
the upper part of the border, keeping 
some of the fibrous ones quite near to the 
surface. The compost should consist of 
calcareous loam, to which have been added 
more or less, according to its texture, 
crushed mortar rubble, wood ashes, or 
burnt soil. The soil should be moderately 
dry when it is used, and be made firm by 
treading as the work proceeds. As soon 
as the trench is filled in mulch with stable 
litter, and give enough water to wet the 
border thoroughly. Tor a week or two— 
that is, until the trees have partially re- 
covered from the check—protect them 
from bright sunshine and draughts, while 
the leaves, branches, and stems should be 
moistened occasionally during the day 
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with the syringe. Young trees which have 
made extra strong growths should be 
lifted entirely, as this is the best way to 
bring thém into a proper fruiting con- 
dition. The soil should be in a moist eyn- 
dition, ‘but not too wet, before the work 
is commenced. Dig out a trench a few 
feet from the trees, and fork some of the 
soil from about the roots till the: ball is 
small enough to be lifted, but preserve as 
much soil as is possible abéut tthe fibrous 
roots to prevent a check. Cut back all 
strong-growing roots and those that grow 
downwards. When replanting the trees 
take care not to place them too deeply, 
always allowing a few inches for the soil io 
settle down. : 


Apples.—The Apple crop, taking it as a 
whole, is a very poor one throughout the 
country. Generally speaking, early varie- 
ties are giving the best crops in this dis- 
trict (but there is not an average crop). 
This being so, it behoves all who wish to 
make their supply cover as long a season 
as possible to gather slightly in advance of 
the usual season. A very generally ac- 
cepted, but, in my opinion, a fallacious, 
idea is that Apples keep best when allowed 
to hang on the trees as long as possible 
before gathering. My experience is that 
all the earlier varieties of Apples keep 
best when they are picked as soon as they 
will part from the tree with their stems 
intact, Perhaps this may not hold good 
when the fruit-room is not so cool as it 
should he, as then some amount of shrivel- 
ling will take place; but with a properly 
constructed room that can be kept down 
to shade temperature, and that is not 
over-ventilated, one need not fear shrivel- 
ling, and the fruits come up to perfection, 
and will last for weeks longer than they 
will if allowed to really ripen on the trees. 
Of course, I do not adyocate getting off 
the fruits when they are palpably unfit, or 
all at one time, but what I wish to infer 
is that the general tendency is to leave 
the early Apples too long on the trees, 
whereas they may be safely housed where 
they will be out of reach of the birds and 
wasps, which are particularly troublesome 
this season. It is particularly necessary 
that no unsound fruit should be taken to 
the store, as these soon decay, and spread 
decay to others in contact with them. It 
ts almost needless to mention that no fruit 
should be placed on stwaw, hay, or any 
other dried vegetable matter, as all such 
things soon acquire a mustiness which is 
transierred to the fruits as they ripen and 
spoils them. I have found it a good plan 
to cover the lattice shelves of the fruit- 
room with roofing slates. These take up 
some of the moisture given off by the 
fruits, and remain cool, slightly damp, and 
equable in temperature—just the condi- 
tious that suit Apples, best. 

Pears.—These require still more atten- 
tion in gathering than Apples, for they 
vary more in their seasons of ripening, so 
that no hard-and-fast line can cae a down 
with regard to them, and only the exper- 
enced cultivator will know just when. it 
is best to pick. Some of our best Pears, 
such as Marie Louise, may be greatly 
lengthened in season by being picked in 
batches of two or three dozen at a time. 
Other varieties which ripen up naturally 
during September and October should he 
treated in the same way, while late varie- 
ties are best left on the trees as long as 
they will hang, or until the nights begin 
to get frosty. 

Lavender and Rosemary.—This is the 
best season for taking cuttings of these 
plants, and it is desirable to have a good 
istock of two-year-old plants in the reserve 
garden from which to replace exhausted 
stocks of six or seven years old. The 
flowers produced by the younger plants are 
vastly superior; moreover, branches in 
older plants canker and die away, leaving 
ugly gaps in the beds. Select short, 
stumpy cuttings from the upper and ex- 
posed parts of the plants, slipping them 
off and smoothing the jagged ends with a 
sharp knife. Insert the cuttings in a cold 
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frame in sandy soil, giving them a good 
watering with a rose-can to settle the 
soil, and keep the frame closed. It is 
important in taking the cuttings to select 
them from those plants bearing the true 
grey foliage and large trusses of strongly 
scented flowers. 

Violets.—Plants intended for winter 
flowering in cold frames, and that have 
formed strong crowns} should he lifted 
with good balls of earth attached to their 
roots, and planted about 1 foot apart each 
way, with the foliage as near to the glass 
as possible. Soil’ from old Cucumber 
frames mixed with sifted road grit or mor- 
tar rubble is very suitable for Violets. 
Damping causes the greatest trouble 
among Violets in winter, hence the advan- 
tage of growing them in a porous soil. 
Water the plants thoroughly, and keep the 


frame close and shaded during the day 


for the first week after planting, but after- 
wards admit plenty of air, removing the 


‘lights entirely on all favourable occasions. 


Be Ws GG. 





SCOTLAND. 
Celery.—With the cooler nights now ex- 


perienced, Celery begins to make rapid 
growth. During the week much progress 
has been made with the tying of the main- 
crop varieties. A return was made to the 


a practice of tying the stalks with raffia, 
t 1s 


being by far the best material for the 
purpose. Last year, owing to a scarciity 
of raffia at the time, binder twine was 
used, but it was far from being a success, 
the stems not being able to expand it, as 
is the case when raffia is used, and twisted 
stalks were the result. When tying was 
completed, a good sprinkling of chemical 
manure was sown among the plants and 
well watered in. Afterwards about 6 inches 
of soil were worked round the plants. So 
far, no signs of the Celery fly have been 
noticed, but where this pest is in evidencé 
a few dustings of soot when the foliage is 
damp will do much to disperse it. 


Maincrop Potatoes.—Should time per- 
mit, maincrop Potatoes ought now to be 
lifted. They have attained their ful! 
growth, the skin of the tubers ‘is suffi- 
ciently set, and, in’ short, there is no 
reason why they should not be lifted and 
stored. I believe that if, in the case of 
maincrop and late Potatoes, earlier lifting 
were practised than is usual in the ma- 
jority of cases, there would be less disease. 
Immediately after lifting, all the haulm 
ought to be burned, the ground roughly 
levelled, and put in readiness for turning 
over when opportunity offens. 


Winter vegetables generally are making 
satisfactory growth, and in the case of 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, and Green Kale, 
if a small quantity of artificial can be 
spared, it will be appreciated by these 
rather gross-feeding subjects. The hoe 
has not much room among the lines now, 
but where it is possible to do so a stir up 
of the surface soil is beneficial. Leeks 
may be frequently hoed, and they, too, 
will respond in a marked way to a stimu- 
lant at the present time, even if that 
merely takes the form of soot. 


Spring Cabbages.—It is early enough to 
make an extensive planting, but a line or 
two of an approved small and early kind 
may be risked. If they bolt, the loss is 
not great; if they succeed, they will be 
very early, and, consequently, more valu- 
able. Pricking off has been done in the 
case of seedlings from the last sowing, 
and by and by a hundred or two of the re- 
mainder will be put into a cold frame. 
These are always handy im spring in the 
event of losses from a severe winter. 

Caulifiowers.—This has been, emphatic- 
ally, a Cauliflower season. There has 
been an almost entire absence of ‘ blind 
plants,’ and growth has been. steady and 
regular. Especially good have been Early 
Erfurt, Mammoth, and Walcheren. The 
last is not easily beaten when a true 
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and pure strain can be procured. These 
will be succeeded by Eclipse and Autumn 
Giant, followed in turn by Walcheren 
Broccoli and Veitch’s Self-protecting Broc- 
coli. A sowing of Early Erfurt to pro- 
duce plants for early spring planting has 
been made. The seedlings will be pricked 
off and wintered in cold frames. As occa- 
sionally will happen, when large quantities 
are grown, there may be more ready at a 
given time than can be used. "These 
ought to be cut before the curd spreads, 
and’ preserved by sterilising in jars or 
bottles in a similar way to fruit. 


French Beans.—These must be picked 
closely at regular intervals, and let the 
picking be done when the pods are young 
and tender. Superfluous pods may be 
salted down in crocks for use during the 
winter. In view of the threatened scar- 
city of coal, it is most likely that there 
will be no forcing—at least, as forcing 1s 
undenstood—so that everything which can 
be preserved by sterilisation or by pre- 
serving in brine ought to be seen to, in 
order to eke out the supplies of hardy 
vegetables in late winter and early spring» 


Peas.—Clear away all Pea straw as soon 
as the pods are picked. Not only is this 
more easily done at this season, but when 
lines of Cauliflower or of Broccoli have 
been planted between the rows, these 
plants will thrive all the better for the 


increased allowance of light and air. 


Strawberry runners.—It is always ad- 
visable to plant out Strawberries in August 
if possible, but, owing to circumstances, 
it is not always possible to do so. A large 
number of Royal Sovereign and Laxton’s: 
Leader have, therefore, been planted 
temporarily in beds in a row of cold 
frames. They will remain there until 
their permanent quarters are made ready 
for them, and, as they can be lifted with 
splendid balls at any time, the check will 
not be severe, and the plants ought to 
fruit fairly well in the course of next year. 
At the same time, no unnecessary delay 
will take place till their permanent quar- 
ters are made ready for their reception. 


Planting time is not now very far away, 
and those who may intend to do even a 
limited quantity ought to be making pre- 
parations. By this is not meant merely 
the preparation of the sites, but the selec- 
tion of varieties to be planted as well. 
Therefore, if fruit trees are in question, it 
would be advantageous to look round and 
decide which are doing best now. In the 
case of Apples, there is much room for 
improvement in many gardens, and it may 
be anticipated, owing to the present re- 
munerative prices of that fruit, that old 
and worn-out trees will in some cases re- 
ceive. a short shrift. Local conditions 
should be studied, and, as far as possible, 
varieties which are known to do well 
locally ought to be planted. 


Chrysanthemums.—During the week ~ 
Chrysanthemums have received some little | 
attention, work among these plants hay- 
ing become a little in arrears. Tying, 
top-dressing, disbudding, and similar de- 
tails have been attended to. Tying is now 
especially needed, in view of September 
gales, while wet days at tne present time 
are almost as dangerous in respect of the 
brittle shoots. Earwigs are pests, and 
ought to be trapped and destroyed. ‘These 
insects are more numerous in some seasons 
than in others—fortunately, this is one of 
the scarce years. Manure or soot-water 
may now be freely given, 


Melons.—Ripening Melons may have 
water withheld from them entirely now. 
If the previous treatment has been right, 
there will be no danger of red spider until 
the fruits are gathered, and any excess of 
moisture at this stage may spoil the 
flavour, or result in cracking. Plants on 
hotbeds in frames have cropped very 
heavily during the present season. 

W. McGurroa, 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
gerted in GARDENING free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules: All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Ep1roR of GARDENING, 
68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
uisHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad w 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 

note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. . 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind 1s sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
Jerent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in tts determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties.at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWBRS. 


Begonias (G. .).—When your Begonia 
bulbs die down in the autumn store them 
away, pots and all, for the winter in a 
frost-proof cellar, Shake them out next 
spring and grow as before. You will have 
little success in dividing your tubers, the 
better way being to raise a batch of seed- 
lings every year. In this way you may be 
able to obtain some fine varieties. 

Clematis Jackmani (J. Y.).—All the 
varieties belonging to this section are 
mostly large-flowered summer and autumn 
bloomers, flowering on the young or sum- 
mer shoots. The aim in pruning these is 
to encourage the young shoots, which is 
done by cutting the summer growth back 
each season, say in November. Yes, Mme. 
Kd. Andre is a very beautiful Clematis, 
and well worth adding to your collection. 
Clematis montana is very suitable for your 
archway, but you must leave it alone, and 
it will soon cover a large space. 

Begonias dropping their flowers (Anon). 
—Your Begonias are evidently suffering 
from a check of some kind. Perhaps they 
have been too dry at the roots, or it may 

an excess of moisture, while very 
powerful stimulants will often cause 
trouble in this way. Without knowing the 
treatment given, we cannot advise with 
any confidence, but if hquid manure or 
any of the chemical stimulants has been 
employed, you had better discontinue them 
for a time. A light, airy (not draughty) 
structure shaded from the full rays of the 
sun is a good place for tuberous Begonias. 


The Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur- 
purea).— (1. ’.).—This flowers best when 
not overpotted. The bulbs generally do 
best shifted on without much dividing, 
keeping the bulbs half out of the soil. 
There comes a time, however, as in your 
case, when division is beneficial, but the 
less disturbance given, provided the neces- 
sary support is provided, the better they 
flover. The warm greenhouse will suit 
them while making growth, but to ripen 
them a sunny spot in the open is the best 
ee: but do not turn them out until 

uly. During the resting period only 
enough water should be given to keep the 
foliage green and healthy. 
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Godetias (C. 2. M.).—The name of the 
flower you send is Godetia Whitneyi. 
Godetias are very valuable annuals, the 
blooms being large and showy, the petals 
of a rich, shiny, satiny texture, with 
colours varied and brilliant. The best are 
G. Whitneyi, G. Lady Albemarle, and a 
white, kind named The Bride. Seed should 
be sown in lines in April outdoors, and 
well thinned out to allow the plants to 
develop fully. Not less tham 15 inches 
between the lines, and at least 12 inches 
from plant to Bese in the row, should be 
allowed. The Godetias are very useful for 
cutting, lasting well in water. 

Christmas Roses (Cornishman).—These 
should have deep soil; 2 feet 6 inches to 
3 feet is none too deep, since the roots of 
strong-growing varieties, such as Helle- 
borus niger altifolius, often descend to an 
even greater depth. The lower portion of 
the soil should be well enriched with cow 
manure, and well-rotted hotbed manure 
should be placed within easy reach of the 
growing roots, but should on no account 
touch them at the time of planting. These 
subjects grow best in strong loam and in a 
slightly shaded position. In the spring a 
mulch of hotbed manure should be given 
the plants, and copious waterings should 
be administered during dry weather, as 
well as applications of weak liquid manure, 
in order to encourage vigorous growth. 
Large plants should never be put into the 
ground intact, but should be carefully 
divided, and then planted at least a foot 
distant from each other, 18 inches apart 
being better. You cannot expect them to 
flower the first season after planting, as 
they require some time to become estab- 
lished. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums 
(7. C.).—We think it would be a great 
mistake to disbud your early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums in the open border, ex- 
cept in the case of some of those more free 
than others, and where there are too many 
buds to develop without undue crowding. 
For producing a mass of colour in the open 
border you will find these plants far more 
useful than many of the dowdy-coloured, 
hardy flowering plants, and if provided 
with a good stout stake, and the growths 
neatly and not too tightly tied to this, 
you will have a display that will please 
you immensely. Yes, Madame arie 
Masse certainly does appear to be siome- 
what early this season; in fact, we have 
just seen a few very pretty flowers of this 
fine variety in the open border. Our know- 
ledge of this sort, and, in fact, several 
others, proves that those fond of a display 
in the garden during the late summer and 
early autumn are missing one of the best 
subjects for this purpose when they fail 
to include a batch of these plants in their 
selection. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pyrus Malus floribunda (Untravelled).— 
This is certainly one of the most effective 
of spring-flowering deciduous trees, and 
room should be found for it in every shrub- 
bery border or more conspicuous place, 
either as a dwarf standard or in bush 
form. The blossoms are produced in great 
numbers, and are crimson-scarlet in bud 
and pink when expanded. It is perfectly 
hardy, and as a standard a tree a dozen 
years planted would have a head several 
feet across, the twiggy branches being 
loaded with blossoms in May. No garden 
is complete without it, and it is easily 
procured. 

FRUIT. 

Melons dying off at the neck (4. B.).— 
This is, unfortunately, too common am oc- 
currence. ILnttle can be done after the 
disease has appeared, except to rub some 
dry powdered lime over the diseased por- 
tion with the fingers, and press a little 
round the neck of the plants. It gene- 
rally attacks the plants when they are 
grown in a too close, moist atmosphere. 
It may be prevented by planting on 
slightly raised mounds, with a drier at- 
mosphere, and free ventilation. Syringing 
the plants daily will not cause the plants 
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to die off at the neck, and it will keep 
down red spider. 


Brown-scale on Peach trees (Francis 
Sterry).—Your Peach trees have been at- 
tacked by brown-scale, specimens of which 
we found on the shoots you send. Gather 
up all the leaves as soon as they fall, also 
clear off all the surface soil of the border, 
and replace it with good loamy soil, to 
which has been added plenty of lime 
rubble and bone-meal. All the glass and 
wood work should be thoroughly cleaned, 
and any brickwork washed with hot lime 
to which some sulphur has been added. 
There is no better remedy for this than 
syringing the trees when at rest with hot 
water and petroleum, nothing answering 
so well at so little cost. At that time 
it will make the scale fall off, and a second 
application leaves very few alive. When 
not more than 2 ozs. or a wineglassful of 
petroleum to every gallon of thoroughly 

ot soapy water, and this kept from ac- 
cumulating on the surface, is used, the 
remedy is both effective and safe. After 
growth has once begun, do not use the 
petroleum in any form, as it will injure 
the leaves and bark, as we once learned 


to our cost. 
VEGETABLES. 


Cucumbers hitter (Anon) .—-The different 
ways of growing, pinching, or train- 
ing the plants have nothing to do with 
the Cucumbers tasting bitter. As a 
general rule, whenever the fruits are 
grown rapidly in a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere, and the plants are at the same 
time in rich soil, the Cucumbers will be 
excellent in quality. Slowly developed 
fruits produced in a drier atmosphere are 
likely to have a bitter taste. As to pinch- 
ing, if the plants are trained to a trellis 
allow them to grow half-way up it, and 
then pinch out the top, stopping all lateral 
growths at one leaf beyond the fruits. As 
a general rule, the growths are too 
crowded, and require thinning out. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Kingston-on-T'hames.—See reply to Miss 
C. St. Claire Murphy re ‘‘ White Fly on 
Tomatoes’? in our issue of August 24th, 
p. 427. C. F, P.—See reply to 
“Chammy” re ‘‘Harvesting Haricot 
Beans’? in our issue of September 7th, 
1918) ops = 462. Walter  Paterson.— 
‘‘Mushroom Growing,’’ by B. M. Duggar, 
to be had from ‘‘ American’ Gardening.”’ 
There is also a book on the subject by W. 
Falconer. ‘*‘ Mushrooms, and How to Grow 
Them,’”’? by Mr. J. F. Barter, is an Eng- 
lish work which may be had from the 
author, Wembley, R.S.U., Middlesex. Any 
large grower of trees and ishrubs or a 
fruit grower should be able to supply you 
with seeds of the Sloe. A.M, Bacon.— 
We know of no dictionary such as you in- 
quire ‘about. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—/. NV. B.—1, Epilo- 
bium angustifolium album ; 2, Sanguisorba 
canadensis; 3, Cytisus ?, but specimen 
too poor to identify. Heighington.— 
Berried plant is Berberis Darwini. Plant 
in bloom, Spirza japonica var. Bumalda. 
VY.—1, Eucryphia pinnatifolia ; 2, 
Olearia Haasti; 3, Hypericum calycinum ; 





























4,  Epimedium  pinnatum.—/’. L.—l, 
Epilobium angustifolium; 2, Monarda 
fistulosa; 38, Sedum — sspectabile. 

S. R. A.—1, Ceanothus azureus; 2, 


Spirea Bumalda Anthony Waterer; 3, 
late flowers of Diervilla (Weigela) rosea. 
F. G.—1, Spirea Lindleyana; 2, Ley- 
cesteria formosa ; 3, Cassia corymbosa. 
F. R. G.—1, Lysimachia clethroides ;- 2, 
Rudbeckia Newmanni; 3, Salvia patens ; 
4, Malva moschata alba. W., T—1, 
Phacelia campanularia; 2, Galega_ offi- 
cinalis alba; 3, Saxifraga Wallacei. 
S. H. B.—Commelina obliqua. 
Names of fruit.—/. 2B. Z.—Apples: 1, 
Kerry Pippin; 2, Lord Suffield; 3, Beauty 
of Bath. W. B.—Apples: 1, Ben’s 
Red; 2, Gladstone; 3, Devonshire Quar- 
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Associated Supplies, Ltd. 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULACE & STORACE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS, 





Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


CUNARD BUILDING, 


Telephone: Bank 3944, 


STORES, LIVERPOOL :— 
Palace Yard, 
Marsh Lane, Bootle. 


Telegrams : DexTEROUS, LIVERPOOL. 
Telephone: 217 Bootie. 


‘© O’ESPELHO,” Jornal IIlustrado. 


The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. ‘ ; 

“‘O'Espelho”’ affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 


**O’ESPELHO,”’ 
9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


LOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 

15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Tllus- 

trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


LPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 

Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 

W. ROBINSON, author of ‘'The English Flower Garden.” 

Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. net; post 

free, lls. Address—PUBLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2. 


EAD WORKING GARDENER wanted in 
September in Berks. Ineligible; must understand 

fruit and vegetables, small amount of glass, and undertake 
acetylene gas. Only small help at present. 2a week and 
cottage provided. 
LADY JERVOISE, Kirby House, Hungerford. 


ARDENER wanted for small property in 














Berkshire ; second of three. Cottage provided. Expe- 
rience with engine and electric plant an advantage. Write, 


tating age, family, experience, wages required, to — 
“ A.B rola c/o J. W. Vickers and Co., Ltd., 5, Nicholas- 
lane, E.C. 4. 
EAD GARDENER REQUIRED (6 now 
employed), Apply, stating age, family, experience, 
and wages required, to include good cottage, vegetables, 
and coal.—Harleyford, Marlow. 
READERS will oblige by mentioning Gar- 


DENING ILLUSTRATED when answering advertise- 
Business firms are always pleased to hear from our 








ments. 
readers. 


Vines and Vine Culture, 


By A. F. BARRON, V.M.H. 


(late Superintendent of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Gardens). 








ILLUSTRATED, 
Price, 5s. net. . Post free, 5s. 6d 
fifth Edition. " 
Describes and Illustrates the Latest Grape Culture. 


MANAGER, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


The Offices of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” are at 63, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 2, where all Communications, 
Advertisements, and Editorial matter 
should be addressed. 
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SANKEY S*2s=POTS 


| Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 
: 








State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” 
quotation ("“carriage" frequently amounts to half value of 
goods), of write for Price List, free. : 


SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Bowls and Fern 


Pans from 2u, each. 


FPICHARD SANHEY & SON, LTP, 


Bulwell Potkeries, NOTTINGHAM, — 


Reply, stating age and experience, to— | 





| inch (reduction for series), 
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LIVERPOOL. 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH ra 
Stone House, 
St. Julians Friars. 


Telegrams : DrxtrRovs, Surewseury. 
Telephone : 214 Surewspory, 


LION CwYWCoLEeSsS. 


Cash or monthly payments. Signed Guarantee for all time. 
Packed in crate free and carriage paid. Since 1905 I have 
advertised in this paper, and made and sold over 20,000 
Machines. YOU CAN RIDE AND TEST THE 
MACHINE FOR 10 DAYS, IF You DO NOT 
APPROVE I PAY ALL CARRIAGE, TI have thousands 
of testimonials. Write to-day for copies and Catalogue, with 
illustrations and full specifications. 
GEORGE BEATSON, Ltd., 
Lion Cycle Works, 85, Moseley-St., Birmingham. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


As we have to print a large edition of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

Wecommence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning, 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtainable on the Wednes- |’ 


day preceding the date shown on the paper. 











63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDs, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
KILLS 


VAPORITE <3 


Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co [70 79.QUEEN VicTORIA St LONDON 
ab cases Rate SBN" 


AbvERTISEMENT Rates. 


Seale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


_Line Advertisements.—Sinzgle insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twanty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line), Front 
page, if guaranteed, 1s. per line. No reduction for series, 


Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 











Advertisers not having a regular account at the Office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed — 


MANAGER, 
63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





The latest day for receiving Advertise- 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 





WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 


To obtain a copy of ‘‘ CARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance froma Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-year ; 
10s. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 

Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address : 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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from which you probably suffer most is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excelient general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will’'go from bad to worse. 
It Is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY © 


and fortunately you have not far te go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Laxzc. 
Sold everywhere 
in bexes, labelled Is-3d and 33-0d. 
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Backs for Garden Lovers. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. — 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
LYCOPODIUMS, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By THOMAS BAINES. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/= net, post free. 


THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.— 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
ea piteene and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Convolvulus mauritanicus.—The flowers 
of this pretty trailing plant are always 
admired. The colour of the flowers may 
perhaps be described as between a French 
grey and a very delicate pale sky-blue, a 
soft tint that renders the blooms almost 
transparent. The plant is free-flowering, 
and will, if allowed to grow naturally, 

continue blooming for many weeks. 


A note from Ennis.—I have a fairly good 
erop of Apples this year, but I hear Apples 
are poor throughout the country and Pears 
are a failure. I have a tree of Pitmaston 
Duchess from which last year I got 144 
Pears, some of them weighing 1 Ib. and 
over. This year I have not a dozen fruits. 
It is an old tree trained as an espalier, and 
as a rule bears well.—Hanrry O’NEILL, 
Ennis, Co. Clare. > 

Senecio pulcher is one of the finest 
border plants of early autumn. To see it 
at its best and to retain it in perfection so 
as to secure a good display of blossom each 
year one must adhere strictly to a system 
of-propagation that may prove too much 
for many amateurs, who have to content 
themselves with plants less exacting in 
their requirements. All the same, the 
beauty of a fine group of this Groundsel is 
not soon forgotten. 


Trichinium Manglesi.—Of the many 
beautiful Everlasting Flowers which have 
been introduced from Australia few are 
superior to this. Grown in 38-inch pots in 
4 cool greenhouse and treated liberally as 
regards soil and water it makes strong 
heads of light, fluffy flowers, their colour 
being white and rose. On the plants these 
flower-heads last a long while, but when 
cut and dried they remain ornamental for 
several years. 


Rosa lucida is as beautiful now as when 
in full flower. We were never more 
struck by its unusual beauty than the 
other day when we saw its masses of rich 
brown-crimson leaves and stems falling 
over a piece of rockwork. The leaves are 
as glossy as if varnished, and the crowd of 
small crimson fruits intensifies this 
lustrous colour. It is well named lucida. 
To catch this glorious colour in its fulness 
the sun should shine upon the bush. 


Colchicum = alpinum. This  small- 
flowered Meadow Saffron I lately saw in 
bloom in the garden of Mr. James David- 
son, Summerville, Maxwelltown, Kirkcud- 
_ brightshire. It does not equal in point of 

size any other Meadow Saffron in bloom at 
this season, but its neat blooms are ap- 
preciated, and a nice clump ox two will 
give pleasure on the rock garden or in the 
border. It has also been called C. mon- 
tanum, but it is not the same as the C. 
montanum of the Kew ‘ Handlist.’’—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Autumn Crocuses.—The finest of all the 
autumn Crocuses is undoubtedly C. 
speciosus. Its habit of early flowering can 
always be depended on, and it is rarely 
that the flowers of this beautiful species 
are damaged by early frosts, the blooms 
being usually over before these set in. As 
a rock plant it has no equal now, and it 
will be found particularly useful as an 
edging or in small groups near beds of 
other autumn-flowering plants. It  in- 
creases perhaps the most rapidly of. all 
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the Croci, and the young corms formed 
this year will flower the second year if 
liberally treated. 


The Crested Gentian.—G. septemfida 
seems better suited to a cool soil than a 
dry sandy one. The other day in a garden 
with a stiff soil and in a north-west aspect 
it was one of the loveliest rock plants I 
saw. It was a mass of lovely deep blue 
flowers, and very attractive. It is a native 
of the Caucasus, and in many gardens is 
still known under the wrong name of G. 
gelida, another Caucasian species, with 
fine large yellow flowers, and probably not 
such a beautiful plant as the above. Tew 
if any of the later-introduced species sur- 
pass G. septemfida. 


Apple Ecklinville Seedling.—You men- 
tion in the issue of September 7th (p. 448) 
that Heklinville Seedling has done well 
this season. JI can confirm this as far as 
my own experience goes. I havea standard 
tree, about twenty years old, which has 
never had more than twelve to twenty 
Apples on it in previous years. This year, 
however, I have gathered 240 Apples 
from it, besides windfalls and a number 
pecked into by the birds, and some of them 
are 11 ozs. in weight. They must average 
8 ozs. I think all my Apples are larger 
than usual this year.—J. D. THorBurn, 
Upton Cross, Chester. 


The Eryngiums.—Of all we have seen in 
cultivation in Wnglish gardens none can 
equal HW, alpinum as a border plant, and 
yet how rarely one sees it represented even 
in good collections. HB. alpinum, though 
singularly fine as a specimen plant, should 
always be planted in large groups, and 
then the real charm of this remarkable 
Sea Holly comes out. It is a native of the 
Alps, rarely exceeds 38 feet in height, and 
never fails to produce a profusion of its 
huge steel-blue flowers with stems of the 
same tint. WW. Oliverianum, though a 
worthy rival, is an inferior plant for large 
groups, and HE. amethystinum, with the 
same coloured heads, rarely grows more 
than;1 foot to 2 feet high, and is more 
suitable for the rockery. - 





Leucojum autumnale.—One meets but 
seldom with the exquisite Autumn Snow- 
flake, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that it is not much known. The leaves are 
slender and almost thread-like, but of a 
pleasing green, and come either immedi- 
ately after the flowers or just before the 
latter decay. This is in September or 
October—sometimes a little earlier. The 
flowers, borne on chocolate-coloured stems, 
droop in the most elegant fashion, and are 
of a glossy white prettily veined and 
tinted with pink. This Snowflake is a 
little tender, but in gardens near the sea 
and in the southern parts of the United 
Kingdom will stand the winter. In colder 
places a handlight will be a sufficient pro- 
tection in winter.—S. ARNOTT. 


Erigeron mucronatus, known also in 
many gardens under the name of Vitta- 
denia triloba, is very useful for autumn 
flowering. It reminds’one very much of 
the common Daisy, the rays being rose- 
tipped, changing to white, so that on a 
single plant there is much diversity of 
shade. It has, moreover, an advantage 
over the Daisy in the profusion of its leafy 
stems, which, with the flowers. inter- 
spersed, make a pretty little picture. It 


is one of those plants that will encroach if 
not kept in check. It seeds profusely and 
the ground for several feet round will be 
found studded with tiny seedlings. These 
seedlings, however, are not so troublesome 
as might be imagined, and the plant is well 
worth encouraging wherever space can be 
spared. 

Lavatera Olbia.—There must surely be 
two varieties of this plant, else so many 
experienced garden lovers would not be so 
lavish in its praise. Our experience of it 
here corresponds with that of ‘“‘S. 8.” 
(page 405). Two plants of it came here 
from a nurseryman of repute; they re- 
mained here two seasons and then went to 
the rubbish-heap as a dingy weed. There 
is such abundance of choice among hardy 
plants that none but those of really fine 
quality should be grown except ‘in 
botanical gardens. Another Mallow-wort, 
Spheralcea acerifolia, is a plant of real 
though modest merit, too seldom seen. It 
flowers in August and September, grows 
3 feet or 4 feet high, and covers itself with 
a cloud of pale rose blossom.—HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Monreith. 


Lilium speciosum Melpomene. — No 
variety of L. speciosum is finer in general 
effect than this, the rich crimson-searlet 
with which the flowers are marked render- 
ing the plant always conspicuous even if 
grown singly. Still finer will the flowers 
appear when whole beds are filled with the 
variety in question, for then we get an 
effect well-nigh unique, and with the 
richly-coloured flowers the massive, thick, 
and heavy leafage is wonderfully con- 
sistent, giving the entire plant that touch 
of superiority that doubtless belongs to it 
by nature. When these qualities are 
blended in one kind, as in this case, the 
material effect is one that cannot be passed 
by by even the most casual observer. To 
the Lily grower this beautiful form has 
always been a great and decided attrac- 
tion. 


Hypericum patulum.—This species and 
the now well-known hybrid H. Moser- 
ianum are amongst the gayest of our out- 
door shrubs at present in bloom. H. 
patulum is a native of Japan, where it is 
said to grow to a height of 6 feet. Near 
London the shoots are killed back nearly 
to the ground in winter, but push up vigor- 
ously again the succeeding spring. The 
flowers are produced in terminal cymes, 
each one measuring nearly 2 inches across, 
the petals nearly round and of a bright 
yellow. For furnishing the front of a 
border of shrubs this Hypericum planted 
in groups proves very useful. It should, 
however, be always given a sunny, shel- 
tered position and treated liberally in the 
matter of soil and moisture. It was from 
this species crossed with H. calycinum 
that the beautiful hybrid H. Moserianum 
was obtained. 


Lifting Lilium candidum.—I lifted a 
large number of my stock of this fine Lily 
last season; indeed, I am gradually drift- 
ing to the opinion that it is not lifted suffi- 
ciently often in the majority of gardens. 
I picked out last year a lot of small trashy 
bulbs that certainly did not look strong 
enough to bloom, and planted them out 
very thickly, thinking that they might at 
least live and in time make flowering 
bulbs. Many of these have pushed up fine 
flowering stems, and others have made nice 
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‘bulbs. 
crowded in clumps, but being able to reach 
new sojlall the way round, the roots have 
become more active and fed the new bulbs 
well. A good baking in the full sun is un- 
doubtedly a help towards keeping disease 
in check, but is not a cure for it, unfor- 
tunately.—H. Rh. 


distinct and 
I have had in 


Thomsoni.—This 
which 


Aster 
pretty Starwort, 


bloom in a London suburban garden for 


the past six weeks or more and which will 
continue to flower for some time yet, does 
not appear to be grown so freely as its 
merits would warrant. One finds that 
some have a prejudice against Asters 
which come so early into bloom as this. 
Probably this may account for the infre- 
quency with which one sees it in gardens, 
even in those with large collections of 
hardy plants. There is in cultivation a 
‘dwarf form of the type in which the 
flowers are of a richer blue, the height 
being only about a foot. Aster Thomsoni 
(not Thompsoni) comes into flower early 
in July in good seasons, and lasts in bloom 
for some time. It comes from the Hima- 
layas.—P. T. 


Coneflowers.—The Rudbeckias are the 
handsomest class of autumn-flowering 
plants we have. Amongst all the innumer- 
able yellow-flowered Composites we get 
nothing equal to Rudbeckia speciosa, or 
Newmani, as it is usually called: ‘The 
flowers are of a rich orange-yellow colour 
with a black dise, and to obtain the best 
effect the plants should be in groups or 
masses. R. purpurea, also called Hehi- 
nacea purpurea, is a handsome plant either 
for borders or rockeries; indeed, it is the 
most attractive plant in the rockery at the 
present moment; the flowers are of a fine 
purplish-pink, the dise of a dark brown 
_colour surmounted with small golden 
anthers. R. hirta is also fine, but not a 
good perennial; such at least is my experi- 
ence. R. maxima is a noble plant when 
seen in good condition, but it seems difli- 
cult to manage.—K. §S. 


Lobelia fulgens Queen Victoria is an in- 
dispensable plant for flowering at this time 
of the year, for the colour is so very rich 
as to be almost unrivalled. I find single 
crowns of this capital for planting between 
other things which go out of flower early, 
as they take but little room and the blooms 
have a telling effect until cut down by 
frost. This year I have used these 
Lobelias between Carnations that £0 out 
of flower early and make but little Grass, 
and groups that would now be looking dull 
without something of the sort are very gay 
and bright. No doubt these Lobelias 
would be used in greater numbers if- so 
many were not lost by damping off at the 
collar in the early spring months. The 
best preventive of this I know of is to give 
them a little heat as soon as it is noticed. 
A light position in an intermediate house 
is a capital place for them, or, lacking 
that, a vinery not long started will do 
nearly as well. Even crowns that have 
rotted off below can be induced to root 
again in such a position.—A. G. 


Physalis Franchetti and P. Alkekengi. 
Both these are very useful in their way, 
but P. Franchetti, though bearing larger 
flowers, is not so deep red in colour. Too 
frequently these winter Cherries are 
srown too thickly, which is one of the very 
worst things in connection with their cul- 
ture. Crowded growth prevents the in- 
gress of light and air; the lower portions 
of the stems are consequently bare of 
flowers, or the berries that do set either 
rol away through excess of moisture or 





fail to colour well. A good loamy soil of 


This they would not have done if 
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fair depth, plenty of room between the in- 
dividual plants, restricting the number of 
shoots to four, or at the very most five, on 
each plant, liberal mulching and abundant 
moisture are the principal cultural details 
to be observed in order to ensure tall, well- 
furnished stems and brilliant flowers. A 
good effect is produced by mixing them 
with white Honesty.—N. 





Leycesteria formosa.—This shrub does 
not seem to be very well known, and where 
it is grown it is generally used as under- 
growth. In such a position it does well, 
although, naturally, it does not attract 
attention. LL. formosa, however, may be 
used in other situations in which it is more 
readily appreciated. Some years ago a 
plant was put out in a very unfavourable 
place with a north-easterly exposure, and 
where it receives but the minimum of sun. 
Nothing else would thrive in this place, 
and the Leycesteria was rather in the 
nature of a forlorn hope. The plant did 
not make much progress for a season or 
two,. but finally it began to grow. It has 
now furnished what was previously a 
barren corner and is the picture of health, 
while its depending flowers of purple and 
white are by no means lacking in beauty. 
The hint may be worth passing on to those 
who are looking for something to plant in 
a similar place.—W. McG., Balmae. & 


— I recently came across a bush of 
this on an exposed part of the 
Surrey hills, and very beautiful it 
was, being profusely laden with blos- 
soms, while more particularly notice- 
able was the fact that the large red- 
dish-purple- bracts, which really form 
the showiest part of the inflorescence, were 
«good deal brighter-coloured than usual, 
thus more nearly approaching the descrip- 
tions given by travellers who have made 
the acquaintance of this distinct shrub in 
its Himalayan home. The Leycesteria is 
certainly a very ornamental shrub which 
deserves better treatment than is usually 
bestowed upon it, for it is generally seen 
crammed into some shrubbery border 
where it has one continual struggle for 
existence. Given «a position clear of 
stronger-growing subjects, a good open soil 
that is not parched up at any time, and 
exposure to full. sunshine, it will form a 
specimen whose merits must on no account 
be passed over.—T’. 


The Mountain Ash or Rowan.—The 
beautiful berries of the above tree appear 
to be scarce this season, owing probably to 
the unfavourable weather when the trees 
were in bloom in the spring. It ought to 
be more freely planted in pleasure grounds 
and public gardens, as, independent of its 
great beauty in autumn, its general charac- 
ter is very ornamental. "Lhe worst of it is, 
in extra dry seasons, when other food is 
scearee, blackbirds and thrushes soon strip 
the trees of their berries. There is a be- 
lief among country folk that a rich display 
of Mountain Ash berries is a sure sign of 
ahard winter. Personally I do not attach 
any weight to the idea, as generally by 
November every berry is gone. The colour 
of the berries on some trees is much darker 
than in others. This may, of course, be 
due to soil and position. There is also a 
yellow-fruited variety which bears ag 
freely as the red-berried form.—A. G. 


The Water Elder in fruit.—From mid- 
summer to mid-winter this shrub is 
delightful. — It’ is. possible to see its 
relationship with the Snowball Tree of 
our gardens when. it is in flower, but all 
through the latter part of summer, in fact, 
right into the winter, as a berry-bearing 
shrub it has few equals. All who see it 
are struck with its beauty and astonished 
when informed that it is a native shrub. 


| The deferred gathering of late varieties of 
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sushes by the waterside, as well as those — 
in the woods, are laden with clusters of 
rich red berries which glow and glisten in 
the sun. It richly deserves bringing to the 
front, and it would be well if the shrub 
nurserymen would make it a stock plant, 3 
giving it preference to the abnormal — 
globose-flowered form that has no merit i 
when out of bloom. Although tolerably 
common in woods in some districts, this : 
does not minimise its value. In any case, = 
most of those who see it laden with berries 
by the lake-side go away resolved to obtain 
and plant it in their gardens. ‘This is the 
best possible testimony of its beauty and 
worth, 


Apple Sturmer Pippin.—In reply to 
““W., Sussex,’’ this Apple will sucteed in 
almost any kind of soil; either as a cordon, 
bush, pyramid, or standard. It is nota 
slow bearer, as it will fruit freely the 
second or third year after having been 
planted as a maiden, and grown as a cor- 
don, bush, or pyramid, if the roots are 
properly attended to, and the tree sum- 
mer pruned according to the method 
that was, I believe, first advocated and 
practised in Bngland by the late Mr. 
Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth. On 
cold soils this variety should be planted in’ 
a sunny, airy position, and its fibrous roots 
should be kept near the surface. The fruit 
should be allowed to remain on the trees 
till the late autumn frosts are well past. 
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all kinds of fruit cannot be too freely ad- 
vocated. The late Mr. William Ingram, 
when he first went to Belvoir in the 
late forties, taught some of us then 
youngsters a valuable lesson in. this re- 
spect by allowing the late Pears and other 
late kinds of fruit to remain on the trees 
through snowstorms and frosts till nearly 
Christmas.—T. CHALLIS. 


The Trumpet Flower (Tecoma radicans). 
-—During late August and throughout Sep- 
tember the shoots of this are terminated 
by clusters of. large, brightly-coloured 
flowers. It may be planted against a high 
Support, for its branches will reach a 
height of 40 feet, clinging to their support | 
by the aid of aerial roots after the manner __ 
of the Ivy. It is a native of- the south: 
eastern United States, and has been known 
in our gardens since 1640, being one of the 
earliest woody plants received from that 
country. The flowers are trumpet-shaped, 
each nearly 3 inches long and half as wide, 
searlet and orange in colour. From four 
to twelve are produced in each cluster. 
Attractive, however, as this plant is, it is 
surpassed in beauty by its near relative, 
T. grandiflora, from China and Japan. In 
this case the flowers are rather larger and 
cven more highly-coloured than in the 
American species. Both are sun-lovers. 
The roots ought, however, to be in fairly 
moist, loamy soil of good quality, for 
vigorous growth is necessary, and it is 
from strong shoots the best flowers are 
obtained. It can be increased from layers 
or by cuttings. 

Sedum spectabile is the finest of all the 
tall-growing sorts, and a handsome plant 
in every way. It is beautiful from the 
time that its crowns peer above the ground 
in spring and develop into rigid shoots, 
clothed with broad glaucous leaves, till the 
last flowers fade late in autumn. The 
flowers, borne in a dense, broad, flat 
corymb which terminates the shoot, are of 
a rosy colour and last quite two months. 
When cut they last nearly as long, and the 
shoots root in the water, while if before 
the flowers open the shoots are cut and 
dibbled several into a pot, they root and 
flower and look very attractive. It with- 
stands cold or heat, wet or drought, and is 
therefore a very accommodating plant. 
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FERNS. 
HARDY: FARNS PLANTED NATU- 
RALLY. 
THERE are many varieties of our native 
Polystichums, Hart’s-tongues, Blechnums 
which would be excellent as companions 


to the evergreen herbaceous plants suited 


for sheltered, half-shady nooks. There 
are also many exotic kinds hardy and 
vigorous. Graceful and new effects may 
be developed in foregrounds by drives 
through glades and in many other posi- 
tions by the bold use of hardy Ferns of 
the larger kinds. The Bracken we see 
everywhere ; but some of the others are 
more graceful in form, and delight in the 
partial shade of open woods and drives, 
and do even in the sun. Up to the pre- 
sent time Werns-haye, as a rule, been 
stowed away in obscure corners, and 
never come into the garden landscape at 
gil. But not only can they give us new 
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of Polypodium, such as P. Phegopteris 
and P. Dryopteris, should have sheltered 
positions, and in quiet nooks should be 
found charming groups of such things as 
Parsley Fern and Cystopteris fragilis, a 
most delicate and graceful Fern. Let 
Lastrea Filix-mas and its varieties occupy 
the bolder and more exposed positions, in 
company with fine colonies of the ever- 
green kinds. : 

The beauty of a fernery is much en- 
hanced by having the larger kinds of 
Ferns growing out of some plant of 
dwarfer habit. The Ferns themselves are 
much benefited by this plan, because there 
is not an excessive evaporation still going 
on during dry and hot weather. The 
small Kerns are better without any car- 
pet. Lhey require a little extra attention, 
and on this account it is better not to run 
the risk of their being smothered. The 
Fern lover will remember that it is not 
only our own beautiful native Ferns that 
we possess for the adorning of our out- 


é Native Ferns in Mr. Hanbury’s garden at Brockhurst, 


and beautiful aspects of vegetation in the 
garden landscape, but even in parks and 
woods. 

The best way of growing Ferns is along 
with the flowers as in Nature. Ferns in 
their natural state have, as a rule, both 
soil and locality exactly suited to their re- 
quirements; furthermore, the soil is 
yearly enriched by the decaying foliage of 
surrounding trees, which foliage, more- 
over, forms a protection to them in win- 
ter. In arranging a fernery, study the 
habits and requirements of the species, 
and allot each such a position as is most 
likely to produce the best results. The 
most sheltered, moist spot should, for in- 
stance, be given to varieties of the ever- 
green Biechnums, which delight in a damp 
atmosphere, and the delicate forms of 
Asplenium. The noble Osmunda needs a 
damp place, free, however, from stagnant 
moisture. The best soil for these Royal 
Ferns is a mixture of good loam and 
fibrous peat. The better deciduous kinds 





door gardens. If we had but these and 
their many fine forms they would be a 
great aid, but we have, in addition, the 
Hardy Ferns of America, Asia, and the 
continent of Hurope. Some of the mon- 


} strous varieties of our own Ferns are not 


by any means pretty, and are unworthy of 
a place in the select fernery. 

Mr. Hanbury, in whose garden at 
3rockhurst, Hast Grinstead, the photo- 
graph from ‘which our Hlustration was 
prepared was taken, writes as follows :— 
No. 1 is the Green Spleenwort (Asple- 
nium viride); No. 2 is Cystopteris 
fragilis; No. 3 is the hay-scented Fern, 
now called Lastrea montana (T. Moore), 
formerly called lLastrea Oreopteris 
(Presl); No. 4 is the beautiful Horse- 
tail, Equisetum sylvaticum ; No. 5 is the 
Beech Fern (Polypodium Phegopteris). 

These were all collected by me in Perth- 
shire, and I think you will agree that in 
their present surroundings they look as 
natural as they would in the mountains. 
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ASPLENIUMS. 


For the cool fernery, the greenhouse, or 
for house decoration some of the 
Aspleniums are among the most useful of 
all Ferns—light, graceful, and symmetrical 
in habit, with bright green fronds, which 
are of good substance, and consequently 
stand a dry atmosphere better than many 
Ferns. Those of the viviparous group are 
perhaps the most serviceable, and these 
ean be reidily propagated from the bulbils 
or small plants which are produced on the 
surface of the fronds.  Aspleniums are 
perhaps rather slower in forming good 
plants than many of the Pterises, Adian- 
tums, ete., but after they once get a good 
start they grow away. more freely, and 
with care the same plants will remain in 
¢ood condition for a considerable time. It 
is, however, necessary that 





YouNG PLANTS should be grown on to 
sueceed those which have become too large, 
especially where they are required for 


East Grinstead. 


table decoration, ete. The Aspleniums 
may be propagated either by taking off the 
little bulbils when quite small and treat- 
ing as tender seedlings or by pegging down 
the fronds on some suitable soil for the 
young plants to form a few roots, after 
which they may be removed and potted. 
The former method is the better, as it does 
not interfere with the old plants so much. 
The bulbils may be taken off as soon as 
they have formed the first tiny frond; in 
some sorts they come off freely, while 
others require some care, otherwise a por- 
tion of the parent frond will come off with 
them, and it is best to avoid this if possi- 
ble. Pots should be prepared before the 
bulbils are taken off; they should have 
plenty of drainage, and may be filled to 
within an inch of the top with any rough 
porous soil, and surfaced over with sand, 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss, the last cut up 
small, and all rubbed through a fine sieve. 
Into this the bulbils may be pressed firmly, 
after giving the pots a good watering with 
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a fine-rosed watering-pot, and placed in 
the close propagating-pit. The young 
plints, which should be well shaded, 
especially for the first few days, do not 
require much heat—just enough to prevent 
damp and stagnation. As soon as they 
begin to grow, air may be given, and it is 
essential that the plants should be potted 
olf singly before the roots get matted to- 
gether. The Aspleniums like a rather 
light, open soil. A mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, with plenty of sand is a 
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shortened back nearly to the old wood, 
when new ones are quickly pushed out. 
The plants are then repotted or top- 
dressed, according to their requirements. 
Most of them are in large pots, which are 
plunged up to the rim in the flower-beds 
when the season is sufficiently advanced. 
Being trained for the most part‘as dwarf 
Standards with a few taller ones, their 
flowers are seen to very great advantage. 
They are given an occasional stimulant 
during the summer, and in hot weather, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Begonia Gloire de Lorraine.— 
I shall be glad if you will kindly give me 
some hints as to the growing of Begonia { 
Gloire de Lorraine, more especially as to 
when to strike the cuttings, the best. com- 
“post, and the treatment during the sum- 
mer.—J. EK. Hawkins, Southampton. 

[After the plants have done blooming j 
they should be kept somewhat drier than 
before in order to ensure a certain amount 
of rest. Then about the end of March they 
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good compost, but it should be used in a] apart from being watered freely at the | must be cut half-way down and placed in ; 
rather rough state. Aspleniums will stand | roots, they are sprinkled overhead in the | # Structure where a temperature of 55 degs. r 
exposure better than most Ferns, but they evening. Varieties of a loose-growing to 70 degs. is maintained. If syringed fre- - 
thrive best in a shady position, and] habit are employed to furnish the win- | (ueutly, young shoots will be freely pushed 
although they do not require much heat, dow-boxes, and also a hanging basket in | Ut from the base of the plant. When p 
they should not be exposed to draughts, | the porch, the general effect being very | these shoots are about a couple of inches f 
especially while they are growing. The | pleasing. in Jength they must be taken off as i 


following are a few of the 

Most USEFUL ASPLENIUMS belonging to 
the section above referred ‘to, the names 
given being those by which they are most 
generally known: A. biforme is most ex- 
tensively grown for market, and is one of 
the most useful. It is very prolific, pro- 
ducing young plants over the whole sur- 
face of the fronds. A. Colensoi also finds 
favour with market growers. It is dwarf 
and compact in habit, and begins to pro- 
duce young plants while in quite a small 
state. -Ay laxum pumilum, extensively 
grown on the Continent, is certainly one 
of the handsomest of the genus. It is of 


cuttings. Four or five cuttings may be 
dibbled around the edge of a pot 4 inches 
in diameter. The pots must be quite clean 
and effectually drained. <A suitable com- 
post for the cuttings may be made up of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould or 
peat, with half a part of sand. Plunged i] 
ima close propagating case where there is t 
a. gentle bottom heat the cuttings will soon 

root, when they must be inured to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the house. After 

this they should be potted singly, and when — 
the roots take possession of the new soil 

the tops of the piants must be pinched out’ 
to encourage the formation of side shoots - 


This is not the only way in which 
Fuchsias can be used during the summer, 
for a very pretty effect ~is produced by 
standard plants thinly arranged over a 
groundwork of such dwarf kinds as Alice 
Hoffmann, Dunrobin Bedder, and Mrs. Ida 
Noack. Again, large specimens in pots 
or tubs may be stood in various parts of 
the garden, or plunged on the turf, leay- 
ing a good space between each, so that 
their individual beauty may be fully 
seen. Tor balconies and similar positions 
Fuchsias of specimen size are sure to be 
admired. Besides this, for the furnishing 
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: nied ate Ree = ; Fe of vases Fuchsias are particularly well ; i 
intermediate growth, with rather finely- suited, the looser-habited kinds. being ane oes way berkien tice : 
cut fronds, just dense enough and not too better fitted for this purpose than'those of | ey ay Pp + 
heavy, and forms a very pretty table plant. Fire gnpaet pur} é inches in diameter, and when sufficiently — 4 
The fronds have a bright shining surface | SU" stowth. advanced put into their flowering-pots from i 
with a peculiar greyish shade. This While the above notes deal principally | 5 inches to 7 inches across. For this later ‘ 
Species succeeds best in a rather higher | With their use out of doors during the potting the compost should consist of two ri 
temperature. It does not produce stock | Summer, Fuchsias can be employed in| parts fibrous loam to one part of leat- ” 
So freely as some, and the young bulbils | various ways for the embellishment of the mould, and a good sprinkling of sand, 4 
should be taken off while they are quite | greenhouse. Neat little bushes laden with | making this fairly firm. During the sum- ' 
small, otherwise they fall off and are lost | flowers, such as are brought into Covent | mer the plants may be grown without fire F 
A. fweniculaceum is another useful sort, | Garden Market during the season, are of | heat, but the atmosphere of the structure 4 
With finely-cut drooping fronds, very use- | service in many ways. As they are fre- | in which they are growing must be kept | 
ful in a small state, but it does not fill up| quently grown in comparatively small | snug and fairly moist.] : | 
enough in the centre to make a pretty | pots, it is very essential, in order to keep Carnations.—Layers of Souvenir de la % 
plant after it gets beyond a certain size.| them in good health and maintain the | Malmaison and other types of Carnations = «= 
A. nobile somewhat resembles the older | production of blossoms, that they be| required for cultivation under glass, now 
Species, A. viviparum, but is not quite so | given frequent doses of liquid manure or | that they are well rooted, should be potted q 
dense and grows far more freely. A. {Some other stimulant. Large pyramidal | up forthwith and stood on the stage in an 3 
bulbiferum must be included among the | Plants, too, such as used to be extensively | airy, well-lighted greenhouse. Large 60- _ s 
most useful. There are several inter- | grown for exhibition in the West of Hng- | Sized pots will suffice for the present, asa F 
mediate forms between this and A. | land, are well suited for the embellish- | shift into larger-sized pots can be given * 
biforme, and in the various stages of | ment of the greenhouse or conservatory, | When they have well filled these with roots. < 
srowth it is difficult to distinguish them | Next, as roof or rafter plants for these | See that the pots are perfectly clean, and pa 
from one another. ‘The true A. pbulbi- | structures, suitably habited Fuchsias are | the same with regard to the crocks. For 3 
ferum is more dense and compact than the unsurpassed, the pendulous nature of | compost use the best fibrous loam obtain-— 4 
varieties often seen under that name. their blossoms enabling them to be seen | able, a little lime-rubble, and leaf-mould, # 
A Fern Loven. to the best advantage. which should not be in too decayed a con- = 

ee = dition and free from worms. If there is 5 

_While Fuchsias are of sosy Propasa- | any doubt about the latter it-is best to by 

INDOOR PLANTS. tion and culture one important point to place it on a sheet of iron and heat it to 7 


——— 


FUCHSIAS AS GENERAL UTILITY 
PLANTS. 


In a recent number of GARDENING there 
was an article on ‘*‘ Fuchsias as Window 
Plants.”’ In the cultural directions given 
therewith the ‘writer emphasised the 
value of a free circulation of air—a mat- 
ter at times difficult to arrange in the 
window of a dwelling-house. This ques- 
tion does not arise if the plants are 
turned out of doors during the summer. 
In the front garden of a small suburban 
villa, which has been under my observa- 
tion for some years, Fuchsias are made a 
speciality, and a grand display they keep 
up. The plants employed for this pur- 
pose are very old, and present a gnarled 
appearance in the winter when devoid of 
foliage, At that season they are kept in 
a small lean-to greenhouse attached to 
the dwelling. There is no artificial heat, 
but the position is so sheltered that the 
Fuchsias pass the winter without injury. 
On the return of spring the shoots are 


~ 





bear in mind is that the original species 
whence these innumerable varieties 
have sprung are all natives of the Andean 
region of South America, where a mois- 
ture-laden atmosphere prevails. Tt <is 
thereby evident that a very dry atmo- 
sphere will not be to the liking of Fuch- 
sias of any kind. The preponderance of 
moisture in the air thus accounts for their 
luxuriant growth in seaside districts. 
Where the atmosphere is too dry red spider 
is apt to attack the foliage, and soon dis- 
figure the leaves, as well as cause the buds 
to drop. : 


In any notice of Fuchsias the hardy 
kinds must on no account be passed over. 
They form a del’ghtful feature in the open 
ground during the latter part of the sum- 
mer and in early autumn. If cut down to 
the ground annually they will, particu- 
larly if the roots are protected by some 
leaf-mould or manure, push up vigorous 
shoots and flower well. Besides this, in 
the milder districts they may be allowed 
to assume their natura! character of a 
more or less vigorous bush. K.R. W. 


not quite charring point by making a wood 
fire beneath it. The same treatment should 
be extended to the loam where rust is 
troublesome. Year-old plants saved for 
the purpose of growing on into large speci- 
mens will now need shifting into larger 
pots. When the potting is completed and 
the plants duly arranged spray both them 
and the foregoing with Carvita and again 
at intervals throughout the autumn and 
winter as a preventive of rust.—H. N. 
Clerodendron fallax.—To have plants 
in bloom in the depth of Winter, a season 
when the brilliant-coloured flowers are 
much appreciated, they should be raised 
rom seed in heat at the present time. 
Pot off the plants as soon as ready into 
60-sized pots in a mixture of loam and 
peat in equal quantities, and add enough 
sand to ensure free drainage. When well 
filled with roots, shift them into 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots, in either size of which 
they may be allowed to bloom. Plants 
which have ceased blooming should be cut 
back, partially shaken out, repotted, and 
placed in the stove to make new growth, 
when they will flower again later on. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. labour of many years meets with a-full} August, and planting out the next 


CAMPANULA GAR GANIGA HIRSUTA. 


Tris is one of the best and most pleasing 
of its numerous race. The grey, hairy 
foliage and trailing stems are a distinctive 
feature, and the plant is an unfailing 
bloomer, often being a mass of colour from 
May to September. Though a pretty ob- 
ject on the flat, C. g. hirsuta enjoys rather 
a narrow pocket, or to be placed between 
rocks, against the sides of which it de- 
lights to press its spray-like branches. The 
bells are pale blue shading to white, and 
there is also a pure white form. Almost 
any soil or situation will satisfy this 
species, but it is impatient of drought, and, 
unless the root-hold is deep and cool, it re- 
sents full exposure to hot sun. 
A. 'T. JOHNSON. 

— Avery beautiful plant, with its neat 
leaves and charming light blue and white 
flowers. Unfortunately, in gardens where 





measure of success, This now appears 
to be the case with the old Snapdragon, 
beloved of the cotlager ever since I can 
remember, but in my young days a poor 
thing as compared with the beautiful 
varieties which have been raised in re- 
cent years, which will undoubtedly be the 
means of causing this old-fashioned flower 
to take an important position in gardens 
generally. It is not only that fine, dis- 
tinct kinds have been brought into exist- 
ence, but the selection and reselection 
practised by those who for years past 
have occupied themselves with this flower 
have resulted in the fixing of these varie- 
ties so that the natural variability has 
been overcome, and the grower may rely 
on getting them true from seed. - This 
means that those who wish to produce 
colour effects by means of this handy 
plant may easily do so. I should say 
that these named varieties planted in 
blocks, with due regard to harmonious 





Campanula garganica hirsuta. 


slugs are numerous it is liable to be de- 
stroyed by these destructive pests. The 
variety known as hirsuta, which is worth 
growing even by those who have the type, 
is not so apt to be attacked by them. It is 
probable that the little hairs which clothe 


the plant so plentifully are obnoxious to 


the slugs. Those who cannot grow the 
type may thus be glad to have it. It looks 
very pretty when planted in gritty soil in 
such a way that it can hang over the face 
of a stone, and where it can thus display 
its beautiful greyish foliage and its de- 
lightful little starry, open -flowers. 
Although it comes from near Naples it is 
quite hardy, and ought to be more grown 
in our gardens. 





ANTIRRHINUMS. 


THERE comes a time in the life of many 
garden flowers when their merits are 
specially recognised. The work of the 
hybridiser Is in a great measure respon- 
sible for this. IFor many years he works 
patiently, and apparently with little 
result, and then comes the time when the 





colouring, would have a striking and very 
pleasing effect. 

The improvement of the Antirrhinum 
began many years ago, and I well remem- 
ber the appearance of the first named 
varieties, which were extremely good ; but 
as they had to be increased from cuttings, 
their culture did not extend beyond the 
gardens of the well-to-do flower lovers, 
where good professional men had charge. 
Villa gardeners and amateurs generally did 
not care to be troubled with the rather 
troublesome details of propagation from 
cuttings, so that these named kinds never 
became really popular, and in time dis- 
appeared from the trade growers’ lists. 
The quality of this flower when raised 
from seeds was, however, sensibly  in- 
creased, and growers can depend on ob- 
taining fine and varied colours from a 
packet of seed of a good strain. Antir- 
rhinums can be treated as annuals if the 
seed is sown early in February, and the 
young plants carefully tended. They will 
bloom well the following summer, but the 
best results are generally obtained by 
sowing in boxes in July or early in 


spring. In this way fine bushy specimens 
can be had, with numerous spikes of 
flowers. In some localities annual rais- 
ing from seeds is the only way of keep- 
ing up a stock of healthy, blooming 
plants. The Snapdragon loves a dry, 
light soil, in full exposure to sun and 
air, and where these conditions cannot be 
had, although all may go well at bloom- 
ing time, excess of moisture in the rest- 
ing period will be certain to cause decay, 
and even death. The Antirrhinum is 
liable to the attacks of canker, which 
affects the stems near the ground line, 
and is most severe in a season when the 
rainfall is heavy and continuous, and when 
melting snow is immediately succeeded 
by hard frost the destruction will fre- 
quently be very great. We have to re- 
member that the Snapdragon is a British 
plant, and grows naturally on old walls. 
Therefore, when subjected to ordinary 
garden culture, it is in unnatural con- 
ditions. The smaller species, A. minus, 
is, I believe, only found on light soils. 
For light, sandy soils that parch in sum- 
mer, the Snapdragon is invaluable. It 
simply revels in the heat and drought that 
are so destructive to flowering plants gene- 
rally, and will live happily and bloom 
freely where so many things would 
perish. Those who have dry banks to 
furnish should bear the Antirrhinum in 
mind, aS when the roots are well above 
the level the plants will last for years. 
J. CORNHILL. 


INCRHASING TUFTED VPANSIBS. 
TrHrouaHout September and October pro- 
pagation of the Tufted Pansy may be 
carried on with every prospect of success. 
At this season, therefore, readers should 
be busy making preparations for the in- 
sertion of cuttings of a desirable kind, and 
which can be obtained from plants which 
were cut back a few weeks since and are 
now 2 inches to 3 inches in length and 
short-jointed. 

At this season the cutting bed or cold 
frame should be placed in a warmer posi- 
tion in the garden than that selected for 
the earlier propagation. A southern or 
south-western aspect is the best position 
for autumn propagation, as then the 
frames obtain whatever influence the sun 


may impart. In very open, cold, and 
bleak situations cold frames offer many 


advantages. The Pansy will root in almost 
any soil, but the rooting is much more 
readily accomplished if a nice depth of 
light gritty material be made up for the 
purpose. Place in the frame, to the depth 
of say 6 inches, loam, leaf-soil, and sand 
ia equal proportions, thoroughly mixed, 
after having been passed through a sieve 
with a 4-inch mesh. This should be care- 
fully levelled all over and slightly firmed. 
Some few hours before the cuttings are to 
be inserted, the soil should be thoroughly 
watered by the aid of a fine-rosed can. 
Left thus for a few hours the soil com- 
prising the cutting bed becomes nicely 
moistened and the work of propagation 
may then be earried out easily and -ex- 
peditiously. It may be impossible for 
some readers to obtain the ingredients for 
the cutting bed as laid down above, but by 
adding coarse road grit or sand to the 
ordinary garden soil the cuttings will be 
found to root readily enough for most pur- 
poses. ‘The cuttings, which should be 
about 24 inches long, should be sturdy, 
short-jointed, and free from insect pests. 
Clean, healthy cuttings root very quickly 
during the cool weather. To make a 
cutting, the stem should be cut through 
with a sharp knife immediately below a 
joint, and the leaf adhering to the latter 
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carefully trimmed off. The cutting is then 
ready to be inserted. These should be 
dibbled into holes about 2 inches apart, 
and nicely firmed at the base by a gentle 
pressure. They should be inserted 


ample space to lift them with balls of earth 
when bedding out in the spring. When 
commencing, first place the label at the 
head of the row, and repeat this as each 
variety is taken in hand; thus confusion of 
names and varieties is avoided when 
planting out. It is useless to insert stem 
cuttings, as these rarely root satisfactorily, 
and even when they do, the plants lack the 
vigour which cuttings of recent growth in- 
variably produce. Should warm weather 
unexpectedly prevail, the cuttings must be 
shaded, removing this in the late after- 
noon. The cuttings may be sprinkled over- 
head occasionally to freshen them, and the 
soil between the rows also stirred from 
time to time. I StAG 








THH SCARLET MARTAGON OR 
TURK’S CAP LILY 
(Litium CHALCEDONICUM), 
Tuts Lily, which was well shown at a re- 
cent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is a thoroughly good species for 
the herbaceous border. Like the Madonna 
Lily, it is seen at its best in a deep loamy 
soil and where it is allowed to remain 
undisturbed. As with some other mem- 
bers of the Martagon group, to which it 
belongs, L. chaleedonicum produces stem 
roots very sparingly. Such being the case, 
the flowers depend for their nourishment 
upon the stout, thong-like roots from the 
base of the bulb. This explains why the 
Turk’s Cap Lily is more satisfactory when 
the bulbs remain undisturbed for several 
years, provided the goil is suitable. - In 
Some parts of the country this Lily is a 
familiar object in cottage gardens. It isa 
native of the South of Europe, and is one 
of the oldest Lilies in English gardens. 
The bulb is large and solid, but the flower- 
stem scarcely reaches the height that one 
might expect from handling the bulb. A 
height of 2 feet to 4 feet or nearly so is 
its usual stature, the stem being thickly 
beset with pale, narrow leaves. The 
flowers, which develop towards the end of 
July, are borne in loose clusters, and are 
individually small, but symmetrical in 
shape, with recurved segments of a bright 
Sealing-wax red colour and thick in tex- 
ture. One drawback is their heavy, un- 
pleasant odour, which unfits them for use 
in confined places. “The variety majus or 
maculatum is 9 particularly bold-growing 
form. The roots of this Lily start early 
into growth, so that if it is necessary to 
transplant, it should, if possible, be done 
by the end of September. Apart from its 
own intrinsic merit it is also of interest as 
being one of the Supposed parents of the 
Nankeen Lily (Lilium testaceum), also 
known as L. excelsum and L. Isabellinum. 
Ween: 


———__. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sphagnum.—Quiet but busy men and 
women are doing good work in the heart 
of Dartmoor. For Princetown is the head- 
quarters of the Sphagnum Moss work in 
the West, and from this grey village, 1,500 
feet above the sea, among the tors, there 
weekly depart to the Midlands, to the West 
and South, and overseas, a hundred sacks 
of dried Moss and 500 prepared dressings, 
ready for immediate hospital service. 
Often knee-deep in the great bogs and 
mires for miles round, a man, who has 
devoted himself to the work, labours daily 
in fair and foul Weather, Nearly 5,000 
Sacks has this devoted worker collected 
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in 
rows about 8 inches apart, this affording 


~ colour is good and just what is wanted, as 



























































since last spring, and his masses of 
material come from the moor up to an 
asphalt lawn-tennis court at Princetown, 
where the oflicers of the convict prisons 
took recreation in pre-war times. Here 
men and women spread and turn the 
masses of the Moss day by day, and their 
difficulties are great in the wet weeks, for 
Sphagnum is the most absorbent of vege- 
table things, and this surgical virtue 
means that one storm of rain will waste a 
week of sunshine. But it reaches a good 
measure of dryness at last, and ig then 
carried to the depdt—a house of many 
rooms hard by, taken for the purpose, 
sweet with whitewash and antisepties, 
heated by hot. air from a furnace, and full 
of women clad and capped in spotless 
white. The Moss has shed its lustre now, 
the ivory and green and gold have faded, 
and it is reduced to the colour of ripe Hay. 
Here it is spread on a grille above a system 
of hot-water pipes, and rendered crisp and 
springy.—The Times, 


Clobe Thisties (Echinops).—Some_ ten 
years ago I planted half-a-dozen small 
specimens of Hchinops Ritro in a clump. 
They «re still in the same position, have 
never had manure of any kind, are now 
stronger than ever, and the mass of bloom 
they produce is very effective. I find the 
Globe Thistles useful for cutting. The 
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THE SOY BEAN. 
R&cCENT experiments have shown that the 
Soy Bean is one of the most remarkable 
of all seeds which haye been investigated. 
The Bean not only contains a large 
amount of protein, more than is found in 
the same weight of beef—namely, about 
25 per cent.—but its protein is of a par- 
ticularly fine quality. In view of the 
present threatened shortage of milk, and 
the probability that this important food 
staple will in the near future command a 
much higher price than in the past, even 
after the present unusual conditions no 
longer exist, it is gratifying to know that 
a protein has been discovered equally 
valuable as casein, and one which may be 
produced in unlimited quantities. It is 
true that nuts, including the Peanut, haye 
been shown to furnish “complete ’’ pro- 
teins, but as yet these products are grown 
in too small quantities to constitute any 


fare. The Soy Bean is destined to -be- 
come one of the great food staples, not 
only in this country, but of the world. 
It is capable not only of supplying the 
essentials for growth and maintenance, 
‘put may. also act as a complement to 
other foods. 

there are not many blue-flowered plants at 
that time of year that can be used for 
bunching. The only attention that this 
Globe Thistle gets ig an annual cleaning 
during the growing time. No more care 
is needed, as the strong growth smothers 
weeds of all kinds. The ground is covered 
with a thick mat of foliage. For very dry 
soils where hardy plants generally suffer 
much during periods of drought the Globe 
Thistles are invaluable, for they never 
seem to suffer from lack of moisture. I 
should say that they would do well in the 
Grass if once weil established, but it would 
be necessary to use good, strong plants.— 
J. CORNHILL, : 


The Coat’s Rue (Galegas).—I find these 
most useful for cutting. They are easily 
srown and will flourish where so many 
hardy plants would fail, and they furnish 
blooms for a long period. Although they 
will do well in poor soil, if they are to 
bloom continuously they should get some 
nourishment, as, if starved and — the 
Weather is hot and dry, the second erop of 
bloom, which is produced from the axils 
of the leaves, will not be thrown up. The 
varieties G. officinalis compacta and G. o. 
compacta alba are superior from an orma- 
mental point of view to the type. As large 
specimens, they are very effective and are 
seen to the best adva ntage when backed by 
evergreens. In order to secure continuity 
of bloom the flower-stems must be cut off 
4S soon as the blooms fade, that is, if they 
aire not cut as they expand. These 
Galegas may remain for some years in the 
Same place without deterioration, which, 
considering that so many hardy plants 
need periodical transplanting, is a sreat 
point in their favour.—ByrLerer, 


., Lilium giganteum.—This has not done 
itself justice this year, probably because, 
being short of hands, the bulbs have not 
received thé liberal mulch of good stuff to 
promote stem growth. They greatly relish 
a d-lb. or 6-lb. pike laid upon them in 
Spring, and I never grudge them a gift of 
that most unsatisfying fish. know not 
which is the greater glutton—the Lily or 
the fish_—H, MAXxwELL, in The Garden. 

_ Dahlias.—Give every attention to stak- 
ing, tying, and watering, as the growths, 
if left unsupported or not kept tied up, 
will speedily break down in t+ e event of 
heavy rains or stormy weather preyail- 
ing. 





NOTES AND REPLIRB. 


The increased use of Carrots.—Among 
the vegetables strongly recommended for 
use in Many ways little heard of in pre- 
war days, Carrots take a prominent-place, 
and all growers should use a piece of 
vacant ground for a late sowing. A plot 
cleared of Potatoes is an ideal spot, and 
the ground may be prepared and seed sown 
at onee, - 
quickly is chosen nice succulent roots will 


have them always fresh they are best left 
in the ground and a small supply of 
Bracken, Heather, or something of a simi- 
lar nature kept on hand with which to 
cover them up in case of frost. If the plot 
chosen for them was well manured for 
Potatoes no further mnanuring will be 
necessary. The ground should be deeply 
forked and thoroughly broken down, and 
if the weather is dry at the time of sowing, 
as often happens, it may be found ad- 
visable to soak the drills before «Sowing, 
this securing quicker germination. The 
Carrot puddings advocated by the ‘* Popu- 
lar Science Monthly”? (page 424) are by no 
means novel, haying been popular in 
cottage homes for many years.—H. B. Si 
Hardwick. ‘ 


Pulse.—DPulse, as defined in the Bible 
Dictionary, means Peas, Beans, Lentils, 
and in the Hebrew sense perhaps the 
cereals might be called Pulse. Make 
friends with your food. Select. simple, 
fresh, wholesome foods—fruits, vege- 
tables, nuts, grains, and give thanks for. 
them. In all your foods have very little 
seasoning, such as salt, pepper, spices, 
Vinegar, sugar, ete. The fruits and vege- 
tables and nuts and grains contain in 


~ 


man’s use.—Unity. 


The Loganberry as a preserve.—A few 
days ago we sampled the _ Loganberry 
made into a preserve, and consider that 
for this-purpose it 
than for dessert, as the fruits can be 
gathered when not fully ripe, and when 
weserved have a delicious flayour, The 
Losateaee is less sweet than the Rasp- 
berry and Strawberry, and on this account 
will, when preserved, be preferred by 
many.—A, G, 
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ROSES. 
MRS. DAVID 
praised this Rose 
beautiful creamy-white, in 
which I have abolished Frau Karl 
Druschki. I grow it in the ordinary 
grafted way, but am successful with it 
on its own roots, finding, however, that 
if wants very careful transplanting, as 


ROSE 
I HAVE 


McK BR, 
before as a 
favour of 


it has what the Wrench eall a tracante 
root. My cuttings this year are to go into 


a bed where they are to live and so avoid 
the risk of transplanting. In free loam 
the fine growth from cuttings was pleasant 
to see compared with the poor growth on 
the Briar. It is one of the Roses raised 
by Messrs. Dickson, of Newtownards, Co. 
Down.—W. 


Rose Vanessa.— This new H.T. has done 
remarkably well this summer, and_ pro- 
mises a succession of bloom well into the 
autumn. In the bud, the flowers, borne 
singly or in large open clusters, are long 
and well formed, and of silvery rose-pink. 
The expanded blooms are semi-double, and 
open flat to a diameter of some 4 inches, 
when the colour is a bright Apple blossom- 
pink, with a maroon centre changing to a 
warm brown. They-are very fragrant.— 
AST.J 

Rose Frau Karl Druschki_ failing.—I 
have some Kar] Druschki Roses (planted 
about four years), but they do not seem 
to do well. What blossoms appear have 
such short stems that they are almost 
useless for cutting, and the buds seem to 
come all in a bunch on similarly short 
stems. All the other Roses do fairly well. 
Is there any remedy, or is it a charac- 
teristic of this Rose?—F. N. TRIER. 





RAMBLER ROSBHS. 


THOSE Rose folk who have a eatholie love 
for their flowers and regard no member of 
the whole family as common will be glad 
to find Mr. George M. Taylor putting a 
lance in rest for Rosa Wichuraiana, though 
one can quite understand the feelings of 
some of your readers and contributors with 
respect to the much. overdone Dorothy 
Perkins. Neighbour vying with neigh- 
bour on railway banks or in suburban- 
rural areas as to who shall haye the 
showiest splash of Dorothy does, in the 
long run, get on the nerves. I feel a little 
“fed-up”’ with Dorothy myself. Dorothy 
on arches, Dorothy on arbours, walls, and 
pergolas, Dorothy clambering over banks 
and climbing aged Apple-trees, Dorothy 
leoking in at the dining-room window or 


Rose Mrs. David McKee. 


peeping blushingly in at. the first-floor 
window is surely too much. For my own 
part, though I have still a sneaking regard 
for Dorothy and think her decidedly 
pretty, I should not break my heart if I 
were never again to see her roseate visage 


during the term of my natural life. But 
who is to blame for this satiety? Cer- 


tainly not the Rose, which is just as pretty 
now as when it first took the world by 
storm with its novelty and freshness. It is 
not Dorothy’s fault, but ours—the fault of 
us unoriginal gardeners, who follow too 
subserviently the bell-wethers of our flock, 
adopting their tastes without thinking for 
ourselves or giving our individuality a 
show. The remedy, as Mr. Taylor points 
out, is not in an unreasoning taboo of the 
Wichuraiana Rose, but in stubbing out the 
Ramblers we do not like and planting in 
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their place finer Ramblers or something 
else we like better. For, as Mr. Taylor 
says, there are much better Ramblers than 
Dorothy Perkins, some of which he 
enumerates. Of those he specially com- 
mends I grow several, and on his recom- 
mendation should like to grow the others, 
but there are some of them, unfortunately, 
which I cannot find listed in any of my 
somewhat numerous catalogues. Tor in- 
stanee, I have looked in some half-dozen 
lists without finding ‘**‘ Sander’s White.’’ 
But I have myself a candidate for honours 
in white, which answers so closely to Mr. 
Taylor’s description of *‘ Sander’s White ”’ 
that I incline to think, notwithstanding 
the difference in name, that his Rose and 
mine must be identical. I had mine, how- 
ever, from the raiser under the name of 
“ Pemberton’s White Rambler,’ and a 





beautiful Rose it is—vigorous in growth, 
with substantial foliage, immune, so far 
as my experience goes, from mildew, and 
bearing a large oval panicle of well-formed 
blooms of good substance and pure, un- 
stained colour, but too heavy and crowded, 
and on that account apt to get weather- 
stained—a Rose leagues in advance of 
White Dorothy, though I do not despise 
this last-named Rose. Further, Pember- 
ton’s White gives a second bloom in 
autumn; nothing like the June shew, but 
welcome when it comes. Since a good 
white Rambler seems to be. still a felt want 
with many I might mention Mrs. M. H. 
Walsh, a characteristic flower with a 
slight wash of green in the centre like cer- 
tain white Chrysanthemums. This, how- 
ever, so far from impairing, rather accen- 
tuates the purity of the white. Altogether 
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a desirable Rose is Mrs. M. H. Walsh at 
its best, but, unfortunately, like Phila- 
delphia, it is a martyr to mildew. 

Instead of the much overdone Dorothy 
Perkins, Mr. Taylor recommends Minne- 
haha. If this Rose is as much neglected 
by growers as Mr. Taylor seems to believe, 
I think it must be because most people 
who see Minnehaha take it for a Dorothy, 
to which it bears a certain resemblance, 
especially in respect of colour. It is, how- 
ever, quite a different thing—a more 
beautiful and desirable Rose than Dorothy, 
and worthy of all the praise Mr. Taylor 
gives it. The distinguishing feature of 
Minnehaha is the habit of growth and the 
shape of the flower-cluster—a long, slender, 
somewhat loose panicle of bloom, on which 
the flowers are set primly-apart, singly or 
in pairs or triplets, as if they had been 
wired in position by some deft bouquetist. 
The clusters do not crowd. together in 
lumpy masses like those of Dorothy and 
her tribe, but find a place in the sun each 
for itself, so that the general effect of the 
Rose clambering over a gable-end or trellis 
is charming. And then Minnehaha lends 
itself so well to house decoration. You cut 
a long, straggling raceme with foliage at- 
tached, place it in a jar on table, mantel, 
or where you will, and there you are—pro- 
vided with a bouquet than which nothing 
could be prettier or sweeter, and cut and 
arranged in less than no time. 

Undoubtedly there are amongst Wichura- 
iana Roses many excellent things if Rose 
growers will take the trouble to search 
them out. That we can have them in 
bloom only in the summer months does not 
appear to me a valid objection to growing 
them. No doubt another burst of splen- 
dour in autumn would be delightful, but 
we do not quarrel with May Tulips because 
they will not bloom in September, or with 
Dutch Crocuses because we cannot have 
them in August.. And, after all, Wichura- 
iana Roses have had but a short space of 
time in which to show the improvement of 
which they are capable. It seems only the 
other day that I saw my first Wichuraiana 
—the species, no doubt, and an unpromising 
thing it looked. He would have been a 
sanguine man who would have expected 
from such a weed any such achievement as 
Dorothy Perkins. For my own part, I 
have learned to have almost unlimited 
faith in the possibilities of Rose-breeding, 
as in those of chemistry and physics. 
Having already done such things, what is 
it the Dicksons, McGredys, | Pernet- 
Duchers, and other distinguished hybrid- 
ists may not hope still to do? There was 
once a philosopher and poet who kept in- 
sisting that ex nihilo nihil fit. But hybrid- 
ists of the Rose and other flowers do 
almost seem to have produced something 
out of nothing, or next to nothing. As re- 
gards the future of Rambler Roses my 
faith is great. Blood from unsuspected 
sources will be infused into the Wickura- 
jana system, and things now undreamt of 
will be produced, as novel and as glorious 
in their way—though in a widely different 
way—as the Pernettiana Roses. People 
who are not now particularly young may 
live to see blooming in September and 
October thickets and jungles of Wichura- 
iana Roses of every shade now found in 
the Hybrid Teas and Briars. I cannot 
help thinking that the young hybridist will 
find among the Wichuraiana and Musk 
Roses the most fruitful field for his experi- 
ments. If I might be permitted to suggest 
to hybridists a few objectives tending to 
create a few of the things I most desire for 
myself they would be these :— 

(1) A white Rambler with the virtues of 
Pemberton’s White and the loose, graceful 
truss of Minnehaha. 
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(2) A-shell-pink Minnehaha of the shade 
of Lady Godiva and one perhaps a shade 
lighter. 

(8) A Minnehaha of the shade and tex- 
ture of Danaé, with a large truss, but a 
small Rose.. Other good yellow shades are 
also wanted—the yellows of Lady Hilling- 
don, Harry Kirk, Rayon d’Or, and others. 

(4) A series of real Ramblers of various 
shades having the large, diffuse, fan-like 
inflorescence of Trier, a result which might 
be secured, I should think, by a copious 
infusion of Musk blood. For my own part, 
much as I love the Musk Roses, I cannot 
help thinking that these are still in the 
crude, incipient stage. May we all live to 
see ‘‘ the coming Musk Rose, full of dewy 
wine,’’ for come it will, and astonish those 
of us, perhaps, who expect most from that 
quarter. 

If, in addition to all these achievements, 
the hybridist could induce a habit of con- 


tinuous flowering, such as we have, for in- | 


stance, in Griiss an Teplitz, he might, I 
think, be permitted to sit down and weep 
for other worlds to conquer. SOMERS. 


WICHURAIANA ROSES. 


Mr. Taytor’s defence of the Wichuraiana 
Roses (p. 410) was not greatly called for. 
All of us, I daresay, quite recognise their 
value, but I still think that Dorothy Per- 
kins and similar varieties are overplanted. 
I do not think that even their most fervent 
advocate can dispute the fact that, in a 
rainy season, the effect of these Roses is 
fleeting, and I repeat that nothing in a 
garden is more depressing on a September 
day than their rotting clusters. Even the 
newer varieties, which are not, as Mr. 
Taylor indicates, so widely known as they 
ought to be, suffer from the same failing. 
Mr. Taylor refers to the undoubted popu- 
larity of Dorothy, instancing this in its 
favour aS a good Rose. Popularity and 
quality are not synonymous, and the other 
day, in conversation with a well-known 
hurseryman on this very subject, I was 
told that he sold ‘‘ twenty of that wretched 
Dorothy for one of any other of the 
climbers.’”’ As a matter of fact, I was in 
his company when he endeavoured to in- 
duce a customer to substitute some of the 
newer kinds for Dorothy, but without 
avail. That Rose has, from the beginning, 
captured the public, and notes by horti- 
cultural writers have not been able to de- 
pose it. In the amateur’s garden, too, 
owing to an imperfect knowledge of its re- 
quirements, Dorothy and its congeners in 
a very few years .soon become hopeless 
tangles—indeed, I-have seen this state of 
affairs in private gardens as well. 

After all, I suppose the whole subject is 
a good deal a matter of personal opinion. 
I am quite at one with him as regards 
Crimson Rambler—never, in my estima- 
tion, an acquisition; and, although showy 
for a time, I would debar Roses like 
Thalia, Huphrosyne, and others. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Rose cuttings.—As an abundance of 
well-ripened suitable growths is now avyail- 
able, cuttings of all the varieties which 
are a success propagated in this way 
should be taken and inserted in rows 1 foot 
apart and distant some 9 inches from each 
other. <A border facing west, with the 
soil in good heart as a result of manuring 
in the past, is a good site for them, and 
if this has been previously dug it will 
merely want treading to render it suffi- 
ciently firm. The cuttings are best in- 
serted with a dibber, as with this imple- 
Ment the soil can be made firmer round 
them than in any other way. After making 


‘now sphtting. 
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the hole for the reception of the cutting, 
drop in a little sand for the base of each 
to rest. upon to facilitate rooting. Although 
not absolutely necessary, select where 
possible, cuttings having heels to them, 

and trim the latter off smooth. Wach 

cutting should be about 9 inches in Jength. 

To avoid their becoming unduly dry, before 

planting place them in moist soil or stand 

in a bucket having a little water in the 

bottom. Correct naming being important, — 
label the cuttings at the time they are — 
taken, using good stout labels for the pur- } 
pose. If the soil is on the dry side well 
water afterwards.—H. N. 





FRUIT. é 


GRAPES FAILING. ; 
I sHouLD be much obliged if you will in- 
form me what is the cause of the enclosed 
Grapes’ strange development. Until 
about a fortnight ago they were appa- 
rently perfectly healthy, when some of 
them shrivelled up, others became brown 
all over, and some of the ripe ones are 
I am sending examples of 
the three conditions. The Vines are 
bearing abundantly.—KeEnmTIA. 

[The condition of the Grapes forwarded. — 
shows that the root system of the Vines is 
in a very bad state, this being evidenced 
by the large number of shanked-berries — 
present. It is also clear that the ventila- — 
tion of the vinery has been at fault, other- 
wise so many berries would not be bearing 
evidence of having been severely. scalded, 
while others are cracked and in an ad- 
vanced stage of decay. The berries which 
have shanked are those with brown- 
coloured, shrivelled footstalks, and filled 
with some watery juice, instead of sweet 
pulpy matter. The scalded berries are 
such as have brown marks on, one side, 
with the skin of the affected portions in a 
hard, shrunken condition, while it is un- 
necessary to allude to the split berries 
other than to say they are only too-ap- 
parent. 

SHANKING in some instances is due to 
the roots having rambled away far from 
the border in search of food, or through 
having gained access to the subsoil; espe- 
cially when the latter is of a heavy, re- 
tentive nature, and to overcropping. In 
other cases, and more generally, it arises 
through the perishing of the fibrous roots 
in consequence of the border becoming ex- 
hausted, which causes the soil to turn 
sour and become inert. We give the ex- 
planation so that you may ascertain, on 
investigating the matter, which is the con- 
tributory cause in your case, The remedy in 
the former and last-mentioned tases is the 
same—i.e., to lift the roots and lay them 
out in new compost, or, to put it briefly, to 
construct a new border. Ifthe rootshave 
found their way into the subsoil, the base 
should be concreted before the new border 
is made up to prevent future trouble in 
this direction. With regard to 

SCALDING AND SPLITTING of the berries, 
this condition has been brought about 
either by closing too soon in hot weather 
or through not ventilating early enough 
in the morning when the sun is shining 
brightly. The scalding is caused through 
the ‘‘beads’’ of condensed moisture on 
the glass and berries acting as _ Jenses, 
with the result that perhaps only a part 
of a berry is scalded, or it may be wholly 
so. DHxcess of moisture and great heat 
will cause berries to split, some varieties 
being more susceptible than others. To 
prevent both troubles, a little air should. 
be admitted as soon as the temperature 
exceeds 75 degs. in the early morning, 
while but little damping down should be 
indulged in until the day wears on. Care 
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should be taken to close for the day when 
there is no likelihood of the temperature 
exceeding 85 degrees, and do little or no 
damping down. About 6 p.m. put on a 


5 ehink of ain at the top of the house, 


allowing it to remain on all night, and at 
the same time maintain a genial warmth 
in the hot-water pipes, to avert, if pos- 
sible, chilling of the berries.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple trees, insects on.—My apple tree 
bark is covered with a bright-red scale. 
cannot find this mentioned in any garden- 
ing manual, or the cause of it.—A. L. R 

“[We should be glad to see specimens of 
the insect mentioned, as we fail to recog- 
nise it from your description. We shall 
then be in a better position to afford ad- 
vice.] By ae 


Outdoor Figs.—I have two lig trees, 
which are covered with small fruits 
(Brown Turkey and Brunswick Green), 
which will not, I fear, ripen this year. 
Will you be good enough to tell me, if 
I mat them up for the winter before the 
frost comes, whether they will ripen early 
next year? They were not matted last 
winter, and nearly all dropped off. The 
trees are against a motor-house, with 
wooden sides, and face S.W. Four Figs 
that did not drop off ripened this summer. 
—ELEANOR PaIn, 

[There is no second crop from outdoor 
Wigs in one year, hence the necessity of 
removing the fruits now on the tree, as, if 
left, they will in due course drop. Keep 
the wood thin and so get it well ripened, 
and be satisfied with one crop in the year.] 


Roots of Apple trees on the surface of 
the soil.—The roots of the young Apple 
trees come up to the surface. I put soil 
over them, but they still come Ups. The 

<8, 





trees are bushes on Paradise stoc and 
the branches have never been shortened. 
The trees have been planted three years. 
Can I shorten the leaders now, or is it too 
late, also for trees five years planted, which 
have been similarly treated? The variety 
is Alington Pippin. The trees were 
pene in a weil-manured kitchen garden. 

{You need not feel alarmed about the 
fruit-trees in question pushing up or form- 
ing roots on or near the surface, as it is 
far better they should do so than strike 
downwards. You have done quite right in 
affording a light covering of soil, which 
repeat when necessary. You may certainly 
tip the leading shoots lightly if they are 
from 1 foot to 14 feet in length, and 
shorten all other growths not required for 
furnishing the trees with a further quota 
oft branches to four or five leaves to form 
the bases of fruit-spurs. reat the older 
trees on the same lines, and in both eases 
the stopping can be carried out now with 
beneficial results.] 


Increasing Apples and Plums. 


IT am 





-anxious, if possible, to preserve some 


varieties of Apple and Plum trees grow- 
ing here, as I am likely to leave the place 
this autumn or next spring. The trees 
are very large, so there can be no ques- 
tion of moving them. Would it be any 
use putting in cuttings in the next few 
weeks? The soilis very sandy. Also, how 
should they be treated after, and what 
length should they be ?—ANNE CAMERON, 

[You cannot raise young trees of Apples 
and Plums from cuttings. Seeing it is im- 
possible to move the trees, owing to their 
size, the only thing you can do is to pro- 
cure healthy young plants of the varieties 
you already have and plant them as soon 
as they can be delivered from the nursery 
in the coming autumn. If you are unable 
to plant in the coming autumn then you 
may do so in the following spring.] 
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Mildew on Vines.—In a small vinery I 
possess mildew has attacked the Vines, 
first the leaves, then the fruits. The 
Grapes grow to a certain size, and then 
burst, the skin too hard, apparently, to 
expand. Will you confer a favour by 
telling me what treatment would be effec- 
tive. No other plants were grown in the 
house, and the Vines get only a reasonable 
amount of water. Every day they get full 
ventilation, —AMATEUR. 

{You should, when the leaves haye all 
fallen, paint all the inside woodwork, clean 
the glass, and limewash the walls. Then 
dissolve 4 0z. of Sulphide of potassium in a 
quart of water, mix it with clay and sul- 
phur to a thin paste, and brush the mix- 
ture into the bark and every crevice about 
the spurs on the Vine rods. The most 
fruitful cause of this trouble is maintain- 


_ing a cold, damp, atmosphere during a 


spell of dull weather, also opening the 
front ventilators when the wind is blow- 
ing from a north or easterly direction. A 
too dry condition of the border would also 
cause it, and this, from what you say, is 
evidently the cause in your case. You 
ought to examine the border, and, if found 
dry, loosen the surface and give a thorough 
soaking of water after the Grapes have 
been cut. We would advise you to get a 
copy of ** Vines and Vine Culture,’”’ which 
may be had from this office post free for 
5s. 6d.] : 


VEGETABLES. 


ONIONS: FINAL BFFORTS. 


WHATEVER steps have been taken hitherto 
in regard to feeding the plants, it must 
not be forgotten that there comes a time 
when they can no longer be helped in that 
direction. Generally speaking, about the 
middle of August should see a cessation of 
all stimulants, although there is an ex- 
ception to this rule in the case of unde- 
veloped bulbs, which may be assisted a 
little longer. Usually about that time the 
bulbs lift themselves: and ‘‘sit on the 
ground,” the foliage ‘‘ heels over’ and 
lies on the surface when the bulbs have 
attained a good size. Others that are 
large enough to be lifted, and do not show 
signs of drying off, should have their 
necks twisted and laid flat on the bed. 
This process aids ripening. Ten days or 
so after, one may lift the bulbs, and leave 


them on the bed for drying off finally. The 


lifting will be simplified if a fork is used 
to ease the roots before lifting. 

Late buLBs.—No definite date can be 
assigned when the removal of the bulbs 
can be effected, as it depends on the 
locality and the weather. In some dis- 
tricts, and on sandy soils, ripening is 
much quicker. Bulbs that have been 
backward all the season should be left 


‘for a time and feeding continued, giving 


a pinch of nitrate of soda once or twice a 
week to bring them on. Some bulbs do 
not lift themselves as do others, and the 
soil around them should be removed with 
the fingers, as being less liable to injure 
them than when a trowel is used. 

From the middle of August to the end 
of the first week in September will be 
found thé best for getting the crop, and a 
dry day ought to be chosen for the work. 
After this, ripening may be further aided 
by spreading the Onions out on a hard 
surface or in empty frames, over which 
the lights may be put. Care should be 
taken not to bruise the bulbs in any way, 
otherwise their keeping qualities are en- 
dangered. 

Stortna should take place in a light, 
airy room, either on a floor or shelves, 
away from frost. The system of roping 
them has much to commend it, inasmuch 
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as if economises space. No one who has 
grown Onions all the season will at this 
diate leave anything undone, either in the 
Way of assisting the development of the 
crop to the full or in making suitable ar- 
rangements for the storing. Every year 
it is being recognised more than ever that 
next to. Potatoes Onions are one of the 
best-paying crops anyone can grow. While 
it is laudable to produce big bulbs, it 
ought not to be forgotten that for house- 
hold use those of moderate weight are 
perhaps in the end better, inasmuch as 
they often keep longer in good condition ; 
therefore, backward bulbs should be en- 
couraged to develop by hoeing, keeping 
free from weeds, and feeding as sug- 
gested, as the bulbs will ultimately yield 
good food for the table, and few vege- 
tables can be used in a greater number of 
ways than Onions, 

There is one point which it is well to 
emphasise, and it is this: There is a 
danger in overfeeding with strong stimu- 
lants, which may produce large bulbs, yet 
of little or no value, because they do not 
keep; indeed, they often decay quickly 
through the excess of highly concentrated 
manure. A small sound bulb is better 
than a large and ill-keeping one. It is 
futile to attempt in a few weeks the trans- 
formation of a small bulb into one of ab- 
normal size by the employment of fer- 
tilisers; but there is a medium course, 
which, if followed, generally brings satis- 
faction to the grower for all his work 
during the season. LEAHURS!. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peas failing.—My Peas have been a 
failure. I have tried liquid manure as a 
remedy, but that has not improved mat- 
ters. I cannot make out what the cause 
is, and should much like to know. I have 
noticed brownish spots on the leaves, and 
the stems and roots turn brown and rot 
off. The subsoil is gravelly.—J. E. 
Hawkins. : 

[Your Peas, so far as we are able to 
judge from what you say, have been at- 
tacked by thrips and red spider, caused by 
excessive drought. Had you flooded the 
trenches in which the Peas were growing 
we think you would have had no cause to 
complain. In dry seasons and on such a 
soil as you have, the Peas should be sown 
in deep trenches in which has been placed 
plenty of cow-manure. When the weather 
is very hot and dry a mulch of manure 
should be laid along each side of the row 
and plenty of water applied to wash the 
goodness of the manure down to the roots.] 


Treatment of heavy soil.—The soil of 
my garden is rather heavy. For a good 
many years it has been well dressed with 
stable manure, but I think it might now 
benefit by something else for at least one 
year. Would you tell me what you con- 
sider the best artificial manure for general 
crops, in what quantity to use it, and 
whether dug in or top-dressed? I have 
a large quantity of ashes from burnt re- 
fuse, which I shall also use.—S: H. 


[Your best course would be to dig all 
vacant ground this autumn or in early 
winter. Apply 1 Ib. per square yard of 
basic slag as well as a good dressing of 
the burnt refuse beforehand, and mix all 
as intimately with the soil as possible 
while digging is being proceeded with. 
Basic slag, being slow in its action, must 
not be employed later than the periods 
mentioned. Before cropping in late Feb- 
ruary or early March, apply to each square 
yard a 3-oz. dressing of superphosphate of 
lime, and lightly stirit in with a fork ora 
hoe. After the crops are above ground apply 
1 oz. of sulphate of ammonia to the 
square yard, taking care that it does not 
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fall on the foliage of the plants. Two 
similar dressings of the same chemical 
may be applied at intervals later in the 
season while the crops are in a growing 
condition. The burnt ashes you intend 
using, will, if they have been kept under 
cover, impart a certain amount of potash 
to the soil, and, in conjunction with the 
superphosphate and sulphate of am- 
monia, prove beneficial to all vegetable 
crops. } 

Applying artificial__manures.—I have 
some sulphate of ammonia, dissolved 
bones, and superphosphates, all in powder. 
I am writing to ask if you could tell me 
the proper quantities to mix them in for 
flowers, Vines, ete. Mine is very sandy 
soil. I am sure I have not been mixing 


them right, as some things have died.— 
A. C. WARREN. 


{You may use dissolved bones, super- 
phosphate, and sulphate of ammonia for 
fruits by taking 8 Ibs. of the first and 
second and mixing with them 1 Jb. of the 
Jast, using 8 ozs. of the mixture to 
each square yard of surface, whether 
on Vine border or otherwise. If you 
can obtain some sulphate of potash 
and add 1 Ib. of it to the mixture 
you would then have a more complete 
compound manure. In this case 4 ozs. 
to each square yard would be a safe 
dressing. If you use dissolved bones you 
must not add superphosphate, and vice 
versd, for any one mixture. The right 
time to apply the above to stone fruits is 
just when the buds are about to break, 
after the fruit is set, and again when the 
fruits have stoned. For Grapes apply it 
when starting the Vines, again after the 
Grapes have set, and finally when stoning 
is complete or when the berries take on 
their last swelling. For flower borders ap- 
ply early in March, and stir it into the 
surface with a fork. Tor vegetables, 3 ozs. 
dissolved bones or 38 0zs. superphosphate 
per square yard may be applied in March 
or before cropping, and 1 oz. per square 
yard of sulphate of ammonia after the 
crops are above ground, and again once or 
twice afterwards during the growing 
season, | 


Yellow-fleshed Turnips. — It is very 
strange to find the yellow-fleshed Turnip 
such a favourite in the north, while it is 
but seldom grown in the south. When 
cooked there can be no question as to the 
superior quality of the yellow-fleshed 
Turnip, the flesh being far firmer, of better 
flavour, and when served, to my mind, 
more attractive. I have often heard it said 
that in the south the flavour of the yellow- 
fleshed Turnip is strong, but when it is 
given good culture in the way of deep, well- 
manured soil, and grown on without a 
check, I have never noticed this. The 
cultivation has eften a great deal to do 
with the flavour, and very often it happens 
that the white 'Turnips are not only hard, 
but bitter, and for this reason very ob- 
jectionable. A friend of mine grows only 
the yellow-fleshed T'urnips, and finds that 
in the kitchen they are usually preferred 
to the white-fleshed varieties.—A. G. 


Winter Lettuce.—Two sowings of these 
are usually made, one now and another in 
a fortnight, on a border where the plants 
can be wintered without serious losses oc- 
curring. The Hardy White and Bath Cos 
are those usually preferred. Of Cabbage 
varieties Hardy Hammersmith and All the 
Year Round are reliable. Plants of the 
former, when large enough, will, if pricked 
out about 9 inches to 12 inches apart at the 
foot of a south wall, turn in early in spring 
and eke out the supply of early-raised 
Cabbage kinds in hotbed frames. The 
Inajority of the plants may remain in the 
drills for spring planting. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


BEES. 


BHE NOTES. 

THe question of bees remaining healthy in 
trees, ete., is undoubtedly an interesting 
one, giving ground for much agreeable 
speculation. I have recently given my 
own views on the subject in the issue of 
September 14th, p. 471. I should like to 
make a few observations on those ex- 
pressed by Mr. W. J. Farmer. As regards 

VENTILATION, I feel sure he is right; the 
average beekeeper thinks pure air as fatal 
to his bees as he believes it would be to 
himself! But I wonder if bees do get 
much ventilation in trees? Of course 
they do in roofs. I personally will have 
nothing to do with the American cloth 
quilt, always using some porous material 
for the purpose. But I certainly cannot 
follow Mr. Farmer in his suggestion as to 
working our queens too hard by giving 
too much comb surface. Let ms reason a 
little. Mr. Farmer is in the habit—quite 
rightly, I think—of giving two chambers 
each containing ten standard combs for 
brood rearing. As a result, he finds it 
necessary to give four such chambers, all 
at the same time, to hold his surplus— 
surely very gratifying. But supposing 
Mr. Farmer were to restrict his queens to 
the usual single chamber. Under such 
treatment a queen capable of filling 
twenty combs with brood would certainly 
swarm—at least, the stock would. She 
would then start again on a fresh set of 
empty combs, possibly swarming again 
when these were full—a circumstance that 
has occurred under my observation more 
than once. The pointis, the queen would be 
worked just as hard as if she had had the 
larger number of combs in the hive at the 
start. By giving plenty of room a queen 
can.be exhausted in one season, but how. 
this can effect the stamina of her offspring 
I fail to see. The right way is to give 
every stock a young queen every year—a 
system which I always follow. If it is 
inconvenient to raise queens, excellent 
ones can be purchased for 10s.—the value 
of about 5 Ibs. of honey. I purchase 
nearly all my queens, and they almost in- 
variably turn out a profitable investment. 
- Has it escaped Mr. Farmer’s. observa- 
tion that the combs in roofs, ete., are 
often enormous, with much more breed- 
ing surface than would be given by his 
twenty standard frames? As regards his 
advocacy of skeps, I disagree with him 
entirely. There is not a skep of bees left 
in this district, all having succumbed to 
Isle of Wight disease. When a stock in 
a skep becomes affected with any disease, 
any form of treatment is impossible. They 
are often responsible for keeping foul brood 
in a district for years. Certainly they are 
picturesque when healthy, but the sight of 
a row of skeps, the fronts fouled with 
excreta, with their inhabitants crawling 
all over the ground, is not a cheerful one. 

The question of the comparative 
merits of different races of bees is still a 
vexed one, but, as far as I~can see, the 
“pinion is steadily gaining ground that 
Italians and first cross Italian-British are 
the best disease resisters. I have no ex- 
perience of Dutch bees, but I have kept 
Italians for a good many years, and find 
them vastly superior to the “‘ blacks.” I do 
not, however, like any crossés after the 
first, but these can easily be avoided by 


the occasional purchase of a pure Italian - 


queen and raising young ones from her. 
Here is another suggestion which some 
of your correspondents might like to dis- 
cuss. Bees, when domesticated, are 
usually kept in hives only a few feet 
from each other. Any colony then becom- 


_ ing infected will almost inevitably spread 


the infection to surrounding ones, by such 


‘soaking 
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means as direct infection, crawlers getting 
up to the alighting boards of neighbour- 
ing hives, robbing, and the entering by 
young bees of the wrong hives. Do we 
not all know to our sorrow tkat a decamp- 
ing swarm is yery prone to fly several 
niles, defying our-¢éfflorts at pursuit and 
capture? While all this speculation as to 
the cause of disease is very attractive, it 
is not likely to result in much of practical 
value. Of infinitely more importance is 
experimental research, which is at last to 
be undertaken under the auspices of the 
Government. G. R. Strona, 
Magor, Mon. 





THE WEEK’S WORK. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Violets.—Plants of La France grown 
specially for the purpose may new 
be lifted with good balls of soil and trans- 
ferred either to frames or planted in a 
cold pit in a bed of soil made up near to — 
the glass, so that the plants may have all 
the light obtainable. Give a thorough 
of water after planting: is 
finished, put on the lights, shade, and 
sprinkle the foliage on bright days, and 
when they have recovered from the re- 
moval expose to the outer air until frost 
appears imminent. Frames for the recep- 
tion of specially grown plants of Marie 
Louise and other similar varieties should 
also be got ready. New loam, with a 
third of leaf-mould added, should be used 
for them. If the frames are standing on 
partly exhausted hotbeds, the latter will 
contain sufficient warmth to keep the 
plants blooming through the winter. All 
that is needed in this case is to level the 
surface of the bed before putting in the 
compost, sufficient of the latter being re- 
quired to bring the plants when set out 
to within a few inches of the glass. The 
same care is needed if planting is to be 
done in a pit which can be heated. Plant- 
ing should be carried out soon, for. the 
earlier it is done, the more quickly will the 
plants recover and become established. If 
a good stock of the different varieties is 
grown, the surplus will yield a supply of 
flowers for gathering in the interim. 

Shrubs for forcing.—As opportunities 
offer, lift and pot up home-grown plants 
of early flowering Rhododendrons, Deutzia 
gracilis, Staphylea colchica, Ghent and 
mollis Azaleas, ete.; also Lilacs and ~ 
Guelder Roses, if the wood and foliage are 
sufficiently matured.. After potting, well 
water, and stand them in a shady position - 
for a week or two. ‘Then remove them to 
where they will experience full sunshine, 
and give careful attention to watering. 


Vines.—The rods of young Vines 
planted last spring must be encouraged to 
ripen the wood as rapidly as possible—i.e., 
while sun-heat is available. Ample yven- 
tilation should also be afforded by day and 
night, and the atmosphere in the house — 
kept rather on the dry side. The border — 
must, however, have its needs attended — 
to in regard to. water, as a premature fall 
of the leaf would be liable to occur if it is 
allowed to become unduly dry. ~ Lateral — 
growths may be shortened back and finally ~ 
cut away altogether. Preserve the main — 
or primary leaves intact, as these, so long — 
as they remain green, continue to draw — 
sap for the nourishing of the buds at their 
bases, the perfect maturation of which is 
important 1f good results are looked for — 
next season, — 


Pot Vines.—A few weeks in the open — 
air have a beneficial effect on. canes that — 
have completed their growth, and the bark _ 
of which has turned a nut-brown colour. — 
If stood in full sun, and the canes fas- — 
tened either to a hedge or wall, the ripen- — 
ing of the canes.is greatly facilitated. Be- — 
fore removing them, prune away all lateral — 
growths, and stand the pots on boards or — 
slates, to prevent worms from gaining in- ~ 
gress through the crock holes. Boards — 
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| -avert the drying out of the soil too quickly 
and lessen labour as regards watering. 
| __ Outdoor Tomatoes.—As a good crop has 

_ been secured, the plants have been stopped 
to prevent further growth being made, as 
well as to hasten the swelling of the 
fruits, Plenty of water and a chemical 
fertiliser sprinkled on the soil each time 
water is required will also assist in the 
last-named direction, and ensure good- 
sized, fleshy examples, suitable for all pur- 

oses. The maturation of the crop can 

still further hastened if some spare 
lights are fixed over the plants if they 
stand close together in the open, or in 
front of them if grown against a wall. 
, Indoor Tomatoes.—The borders and 
pots being filled with roots, water is re- 
quired often twice daily in fine weather. 
Feeding both with liquid and chemical 
manure must be persisted in, to encourage 
the latest set trusses of fruit to swell and 
become of a useful size by the end of 
autumn. The house should be kept well 
ventilated and the atmosphere dry. As 
it is useless to encourage any further set- 
ting of fruits, the points, as well as side 
growths, should be kept regularly stopped. 

Late Figs.—The roots of trees grown in 
brick pits should be kept well supplied 
with water and tepid liquid manure at 
least once a week. Negro Largo is an ex- 
cellent variety to grow in this way for a 
September supply in a cool house facing 
west. It then crops heavily, and yields 
fine fruits if the roots are generously fed. 
The roots being restricted in the manner 
suggested, short-jointed, fruitful growth 
results. : 

Fruit gathering.—As the second early 
and successional varieties of Apples and 
Pears become fit for gathering and stor- 
ing, the matter must have due attention. 
As both fruits are comparatively scarce, 
the gathering should be carefully carried 
out, to ensure their keeping as long as 
possible. To this end, place the fruits in 
the coolest end of the store, which for the 
present should be kept well ventilated. 

: Rose garden.—To assist the develop- 
' ment of the blooms on Tea, Hybrid Tea, 
and Hybrid China Roses, strew a little 
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that is possible to enhance the autumnal 
display. Hedges of Hybrid Sweet Briars 
shoul put in order, tying in the 
longest of the shoots informally, to avoid 
their becoming broken by rough winds. 


A. W. 


_ fertiliser on the surface of the beds occa- 
_ sionally and hoe it in. Remove decaying 
~ blooms, keep a sharp look-out for suckers 
_ if the plants are on either the seedling 
* Briar or Manetti, and cut them out- 
_ directly they show themselves, and do all 








MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Pot fruit trees.—Preparations should 
now be made for potting the main batch 
of these. Prepare a sufficient quantity of 
soil, and place it under cover, so that it 
will be in a good condition for use. It is 
better to have the compost a little too dry 
rather than too wet. Some cultivators do 
not recommend the repotting of the trees 
every year, but unless they are growing 
in very large pots which they have not 
filled with roots, I have found the best re- 
sults are obtained by repotting annually. 
Good soil is of paramount importance for 
the successful cultivation of fruit trees in 
pots. This should consist of two-thirds 
good fibrous loam, one-third well-decayed 
manure, and a small quantity of mortar 
rubble or chalk. If chalk is used, it must 
not be crushed too small, but added in 
small lumps about the size of a Walnut. 
Mortar rubble and chalk are very bene- 
ficial to all stone fruits, as they assist the 
fruit very much during the stoning. The 
soil should be used in the form of lumps 
about the size of a cricket ball, as the 
roots will adhere to these much better. 
Young, well-rooted trees should be afforded 
slightly larger pots, but over-potting must 
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¥ _GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
i. ‘stood on edge in front of the pots will] be avoided. Pot firmly, and be careful to 


fill up the whole of the space between the 
ball and side of the pot, using a rammer 
for this purpose. Water carefully till the 
roots are again active. . 


Root-pruning and lifting trees.—Al- 
though it is too early to commence these 
operations, preparations should be made 
and the necessary compost got ready. 
Generally speaking, good loam of medium 
texture is all that is needed, but, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil, lime rubble 
burnt soil, wood ashes, and other material 
may be added. There can be no doubt 
that root-pruning is a very great help to 
fertility in the case of trees whose roots 
have got out of bounds, and possibly into 
the crude and ungenial er The well- 
doing of trees is not regulated by the im- 
mense spread of root which some of them 
have, but by the number of feeding roots 
which can be produced in a given space 
where food is plentiful. Root-pruning is 
one of the greatest possible aids in the 
production of such roots. Some people 
carefully lift and relay every root that can 
possibly be saved, but it has been proved 
over and over again that, provided root- 
pruning is done properly—+.e., each root 
severed with a clean cut at a point close 
to the junction of the smallest root, and 
not too close home to the root ball—the 
loss of a portion of each root is immaterial, 
and the work is greatly facilitated’ by 
getting rid of the trouble of relaying the 
uncovered portions. It is necessary to 
make a distinction between the trees that 
are to be simply root-pruned and those 
that are to be replanted. Im the latter 
case, carefully preserve every possible bit 
of root, as all will be required to assist in 
re-establishing the tree; but the case is 
very different where no lifting is intended, 
as the roots are then_ready to produce 
feeders, and plenty of them immediately. 
When root-pruning, a good broad trench 
should be taken out round the tree at a 
distance from the stem corresponding to 
the spread of the branches, or nearly so, 
and if there is a suspicion of gross growth 
and unfruitfulness proceeding from one or 
more tap-roots, the ball should be care- 
fully undermined and such roots severed, 
for if they are allowed to remain, the 
severance of any spreading roots will be 
of little avail in inducing a more fruitful 
tendency. When refilling the trench, use 
a moderate amount of fresh soil; and if 
the old staple is unsuitable, replace it with 
fresh loam. Lay the roots out regularly 
near to the surface, tread the soil about 
them firmly, and finish~the work evenly. 
In the case of young pyramid; bush, and 
other trained trees, lifting is better than 
root-pruning, as the roots can easily be 
examined and laid out carefully near to 
the surface. : 


Strawberries.—Since the rains with 
which we have been favoured, Strawberry 
plants have made good growth, and run- 
ners are again being freely produced. The 
beds should now have a final look over, re- 
moving all runners and hand-weeding 
among the crowns of the plants, after 
which a dry day should be chosen for 
running the hoe ‘through all plants. 


Brussels Sprouts are doing remarkably 
well, the plants being strong, and giving 
every promise of a fine crop. lt is a good 
plan at this season to examine the bed 
and remove all decaying leaves and super- 
fluous growths. It frequently happens, 
when Brussels Sprouts are planted on rich 
ground, that large, loose growths are 
formed at the base. These should be re- 
moved, as they impede the light and air 
which are necessary to ripen the stems. 
In exposed places, and where strong 
winds are prevalent, it is advisable to sup- 
port the plants in some way. This is 
easily done by driving stakes into the 
ground at intervals, and securing to these 
stout cords to which to fasten - the 
plants. 


Carrots sown a month ago, intended to 





stand the winter and come into use during» 
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spring, should be thinned to 3. inches 
apart. The hoe must be frequently used 


among them to keep the soil open, and a 
dusting of soot applied during damp 
weather if the autumn is favourable. 
These should be valuable for pulling in 
March, when Carrots are often scarce. 
Roots that are large enough should be 
lifted and stored in sand, in which mate- 
rial they will keep good for some consider- 
able time. Recently thinned Turnips will 
progress all the better for a shght dress- 
ing of superphosphate of lime, followed in 
a few days by another of sulphate of am- 
monia. Seakale should be kept free from 
weeds and decaying foliage. Stir the soil 
about the plants with the hoe, and cut 
out the flowering stems as soon as they 
appear. Baws G. 





SCOTLAND. 


Wall fruit.—The ripening season is now 
at hand, and especially in the case of 
Plums almost daily inspection of the trees 
will be necessary. Fruits which part 
readily from the trees should be removed 
and placed in the fruit-room until per- 
fectly fit for the table. Wasps are par- 
ticularly fond of Plums, so when signs of 
their presence are observed, no time ought 
to be lost in locating the nest and destroy- 
ing it. Even a single colony may do much 
damage if it is not properly destroyed. 
Peaches, such as Royal George, Stirling 
Castle, and Dymond, continue to promise 
well, and to assist them in their closing 
effort a good watering will be found of 
value. Rather earlier than usual, Morello 
Cherries have been picked. Hitherto it 
has been the custom to allow a portion of 
the crop to hang as late as possible, but 
it was considered better to clear the trees 
at one operation during the week. The 
yield, if not so heavy as usual, was, never- 
theless, fairly good. Pears, as has been 
previously indicated, are «a somewhat 
meagre crop; but in the case of disap- 
pointing trees no neglect has been per- 
mitted, and when other trees were being 
attended to in the way of watering, mulch- 
ing, and manuring, the barren ones re- 
ceived their fair share. Apples on walls, 
to some extent, atone for the scanty crop 
of Pears, some old trees of Ribston Pippin 
in particular carrying good and even 
crops. Birds at times interfere with wall 
fruit—the remedy is, of course, timeous 
netting. 


Raspberry canes.—With the end of the 
season, no time should elapse until the 
cutting out of those canes which have 
borne the crop has been done. In a 
general way, it may be feared that the 
cutting out of these is too long deferred ; 
indeed, there may be a certain amount of 
excuse for such delay during the present 
season. Nevertheless, if time can be 
spared for this work, let it be attended to. 
Beyond the benefit which accrues to the 
next year’s canes, it should also be re- 
membered that the work can be done in a 
much more cleanly (and, consequently, 
quicker) way when the ground is dry and 
firm underfoot, and when the canes are 
not clammy with decaying foliage. 


Orchard house.—Late trees of Nec- 
tarines and of Apples, whether in pot, tub, 
or planted out, must still have a moderate 
allowance of moisture. Trees from which 
the fruits have been gathered may receive 
a syringing when these are not in close 
proximity to others upon which a crop yet 
remains. Ventilation may be free, not 
only by day, but during the night as well. 
Fallen leaves ought to be swept up at 
fairly close intervals, these, if neglected, 


becoming harbours for insect pests of 
various kinds. 

Valotta purpurea. — This handsome 
bulbous plant, if kept hitherto under 


glass, will bloom better if exposed to the 
open air for a month or so. If any hesita- 
tion be felt in following this course, the 
pots may be placed in a cold frame and the 
lights removed. The body of the frame 
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will afford some protection, and it will be 
found that the plants will benefit by the 
treatment indicated. 


Bulbs.—It is not likely that there will 
be many bulbs grown in most cases—that 
is to say, bulbs such as Hyacinths and 
the earlier Tulips. Many of us have dis- 
covered that, after all, these are not in- 
dispensable, but where a few may yet be 
handled, they ought now to be potted 
without further delay. Plants from pre- 
sent potting may be had in bloom in 
November without any forcing whatever. 
Everyone likes Freesias, especially F. re- 
fracta alba, and these ought to be potted 
at the earhest opportunity. Early-flower- 
ing Daffodils may also be potted or boxed 
round about the present time. 


Vines.—Recently I saw a late house, 
chiefly Muscats, which was, quite notice- 
ably, suffering from the drawback of too 
little heat. No doubt the approaching 
scarcity-of fuel is responsible, and, while 
some kinds of Grapes may be (indeed, are) 
very well done without. artificial heat, it 
must be remembered that there are others 
which may require more liberal treatment 
in the way of heat. Both fruit and wood 
require a warm and buoyant air to ripen 
them, and this means, of course, that in 
September there must be fire-heat—at any 
rate, during dull and wet weather. In- 
side borders ought not to be allowed to 
get dry, and roots in well-drained borders 
will absorb a good deal of moisture. 


Double Primulas.—Like many _ other 
greenhouse plants, popular an former 
days, double Primulas are not now very 
often seen. Where they are still grown, 
the plants should now be ready for the 
flowering-pots. Large plants will find 
ample accommodation in 6-inch pots, but 
the majority of the cuttings taken during 
the present season will do quite well in 
those 5.inches in diameter. <A little peat 
in the final compost appears to be relished 
by double Primulas, but quite good plants 
can be grown without it. It may be said 
that-in lieu of cuttings. a good method ‘of 
propagation is as follows: Raise a little 
mound of sandy soil or, better still, cocoa- 
nut fibre, round. the collar of the parent 
plant, and keep this fairly moist. It will 
be found that the tufts emit roots freely 
into either of these materials, after which 
the plant may be shaken out of its pot and 
carefully divided. 


Border Chrysanthemums.—These have, 
unfortunately, bloomed prematurely, . but 
I have observed that when this is the case 
the plants very often throw a crop of 
strong suckers, which bloom in October. 
In order to concentrate the strength of 
the plants upon these suckers, the plants 
will be cut back as soon as the bloom gets 
shibby, the suckers will be tied in, and, to 
help them, an occasional dusting of a fer- 
tilser will be given. 

Hardy flower borders.—As the available 
labour will be, once more, reduced in a 
short time, an effort is being made to get 
the hardy flower borders into such a con- 
dition that they will not need much more 
work till the close of the season. Tying, 
cleaning, and so forth are being done, and 
as, with the rapidly shortening days, 


growth is decreasing, it is hoped that this 


clean-up may final. The strictly 
autumn flowers are advancing apace. The 
earlier Michaelmas Daisies are in flower, 
and one sometimes wonders if so many 
kinds are really desirable at this date. A, 
Amellus and its varieties are beginning 
to give signs of bloom in sunny borders. 
Kniphofias are rapidly pushing up. Ly- 
thrums, Galegas, Rudbeckias, and such 
like are at present effective. 


Vegetable garden.—Little has been 
done during the week among vegetables, 
as arrears were being made up elsewhere. 
Some lines of spent Peas were cleared off, 
and an old Strawberry bed of some extent 
has been made ready for trenching at: an 
early date. W. McGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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A NOTABLE EXHIBITION. 
Messrs. RyDER AND Son, the well-known 
seedsmen of St. Albans, in order to still 
further increase attention to the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, got together, on ‘Thurs- 
day, September 5th, a ‘very fine exhibition, 
which came about in this way. When it 
became evident that it was everyone’s 
duty to assist by all means possible the 
food production of the country, many sug- 
gestions were ‘put forward to encourage 
the small grower, the allotment holder, 
and the private gardener to grow more 
vegetables. ; 

Messrs. Ryder and Son’s idea was to 
offer prizes for the best produce, no mat- 
ter where the seeds were obtained or 
wherever grown. ‘The conditions under 
which many small growers have culti- 


vated their plots and — gardens 
vary, of course, in every county, 
and practically in. every district. Soil 


is not uniform throughout any great 
stretch of country; but it is not difficult 
in many cases to discover what vegetable 
or root crop does best on one soil, and 
what does best on another. Besides 
which, as is well known, some growers 
are successful with one crop, and often 
fail with others. 

Messrs. Ryder did not limit the entries 
in any way. There were no troublesome 
conditions, no entrance fees, and no re- 
quirements as to proving purchase of seed 
from this person or that. Their motto 
was: Buy where. you like, grow as well as 
possible, and send in the exhibits in the 
first week in September. The result was 
seen when our representative was shown 
over Messrs. Ryder’s premises by the 
General Manager, Mr. Davis. 

Some five to six thousand exhibits were 
staged, the quality good all round. The 
prizes offered amounted to £100, distri- 
buted in. five. pounds cash each over 
twenty winners. The prizes were for the 
best Runner Bean, Broad Bean, Haricot 
Bean, Long Beet, Round Beet, Cabbage, 
Carrot, Cauliflower, Cucumber, “Celery, 
Leek, Onion, Parsnip, Pea, Salsafy, Sweet 
Corn, White Turnip, . Yellow Turnip, 
Tomato, and Vegetable Marrow—twenty 
sorts of vegetable in all. The staging was 
well done, and had been superintended by 
Mr. Jennings, head gardener to the local 
war hospital, and Mr. Porter, head gar- 
dener to the Misses Debenham. The 
judging wa’ entrusted to Mr. BH. Beckett, 
V.M.H., of Aldenham House Gardens, 
Elstree, and Mr. E. Molyneux, V.M.H., of 


y 
i 


Swanmore Park, Bishop’s Waltham. 


The following is the complete list of £5 
prize-winners :— ‘ 

Runner, Bean.—J. Sully, Flook House, 
Taunton. 

Highly Commended. — H. Wheeler, 
Wenvoe, near Cardiff; J. Radford, Edgar- 
ley Lodge, Glastonbury. 

Broad Bean.—D. Wilson, 17, Crofthead 
Terrace, Glasburn Keighley. 

H.C.—A. Robertson, gardener, Cargun- 
nock, Stirlingshire, N.B. 

Haricot Beans.—W. C. Pagram, 3, Red- 
fern Cottages, New Road, Weybridge. 

H.C.—H. Trowbridge, 4, Mabledon 
Road, Tonbridge, Kent; W. C. Hancock, 
Hillside, Worle, near Weston-super-Mare. 

Long Beet.—J. Devoy, 30, Dalrymple 
Street, Stranraer. a 

Special Prize, £1 1s.—G. Andrews, 
Dane Court Lodge, Tilmanstone, Eastry 
S.0., Kent. 

H.C.—H. Wheeler, Wenvoe, near Car- 
diff; G. Andrews, Dane Court Lodge, Til- 
manstone, Kastry $.0., Kent. 

Globe Beet.—F. G. Hoad, 96, Albe- 
marle Road, Willesborough, Ashford. 

H.C.—T. Shortreed, Eliock Gardens, 
Sanquhar, Dumfries. 

Cabbage.—A. Pinnock, 42, Prospect 
Road, St. Albans. 
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~H.C.—S. Mansell, 21, Western Road, 
Stourbridge, Worcs. 

Carrot.—J. McRonald, Station House, 
Philorth, Fraserburgh. 

Special Prize, £1 1s.—H. Davis, The 
Hawthorns, Witton Street, Stourbridge, 
Worcs. 

H.C.—J. Scotchbrook, 14, Low Cross, 


Whittlesea, Cambs.; H. Chapman, 7, 
Common View Square, Letchworth; 
Herts. 


Cauliflower.—J. J. Pinnock, 2, Albert 
Street, St. Albans. ~* 

H.C.—W. F. Crowther, 1, Wigginton 
Terrace, York; A. Davies, Police Station, 
Thorpe St. Andrews, Norwich. 

Celery.—J. Darque, Plunderheath, Hay- 
don Bridge. 

Special Prize, £1 1s.—W. Robimson, 
Sunny Bank, Forton, near Garstang, 
Lanes. 

H.C.—J. Wainwright, 48, Wall Lane, 
Nantwich, Cheshire. 

Cucumber.—H. Bowles, 27, Beeleigh 
Road, Maldon. 

H.C.—R. E. Horwood, 16, Akeman 
Street, Tring, Herts; E. Ainsley, The 
Firs, Swanmore, Bishops Waltham, 
Herts. 

- Leek.—W. Cartledge, 
Coxhoe. 


Garmondsway, 


Special Prize, £1 1s.—J. Darque, Plun- 


derheath, Haydon Bridge. 

H.C.—W. Robinson, Sunny Bank, For- 
ton, near, Garstang. 

Parsnip.—C. Bate, Post Office, Overton 
Bridge, Ruabon. 

H.C.—-D. C. Davies, 52, Park Street, 
Newtown, N. Wales; W. Robinson, Sunny 
Bank, Forton, near Garstang, Lancs. 

Salsafy.—U. Webster, The Rookery 
Gardens, Westcott, Dorking. 

H.C.—G. Andrews, Dane Court Lodge, 
Tilmanstone, EKastry 8.0. 

Maize.—W. H. Herbert, The Lodge, 
Dimcroft;, Staines. 

H.C.—W. Robinson, Sunny Bank, For- 
ton, near Garstang, Lancs. 

White Turnip.—T. Avery, The Gardens, 
Gaddesden Place, Hemel Hempstead. 

H.C.—R. Menzies, Annsley Cottage, 
Aberfeldy, Perth. 

Yellow Turnip._.H. Barber, 14, Fern 
Street, Boothtown Road, Halifax. 

H.C.—A. Robertson, gardener, Cargun- 
nock, Stirling, N.B. 

Peas.—W. B. Cortis, Perranwell Sta- 
tion, Cornwall. 

Special Prize, £1 1s.—J. C. Kaye, Mill 


House, Birdsedge, Denby Dale, near 
Huddersfield. 

H.C.—J. Worth, 15, Higher Lane, 
Fazakerley, Liverpool; W. Robinson, 
Sunny Bank, Forton, near Garstang, 
Lanes. 

Onion.—H. Wheeler, Wenvoe, near 
Cardiff. 


Special Prize, £1 1s.—J. Birkett, Rock 


Cottage, Treales, Kirkham, Lancs. _. 
H.C.—G. A. Dyer, Brookside Cottage, 

Kingates, Whitwell, I.W. 
Tomato.—G. Hacker, Manor Cottage, 


Shrivenham. 

H.C.—L.-Cpl. J. Riddick, Sternfield 
Rectory, Saxmundham, Suffolk; J. C. 
Reeves, Pucks Croft, Rusper, Horsham, 
Sussex. 

Vegetable Marrow.—F. LEaton,, 
Ladysmith Road, St. Albans. 

Special Prize, £1 1s.—J. Brown, The 
Lodge, Park House, Duffield Road, 
Derby. 

H.C.—A. E. Bickell, 222, St. Albans 
Road, Watford; C. R. Salter, 38, Coalport 
Road, Broseley, Salop, 

Messrs. Ryder and Son are wisely pre- 
paring well in advance for the approach- 
ing season, which they anticipate will be 
a busy one. They ordinarily employ some 
200 hands in their packing department, 
and they have the latest automatic ma- 
chinery to assist them. An ordinary day’s 
output in the season is about one hun- 
dred mail sacks of small packets. A well- 
organised establishment is the conclusion 
we formed about Messrs. Ryder and Son’s 


' business. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Treatment of Marguerites (Z. /.).—The 
plants commonly known under the term 
are not hardy enough to stand the winter 
in this country. Late-rooted plants 
grown on in pots, with the flowers pinched 
off, or planted out, and~potted up in 
autumn, will bloom nearly all winter in a 
warm greenhouse. To obtain a stock of 
young plants for next spring, take cut- 
tings now. i 

Auriculas (7, C. Pisher).—You ought 
to have divided the plants immediately 
after flowering, and put them out in good 
soil in a shady place for the summer. By 
now you would—given this treatment— 
have nice strong plants, which could be 
transferred to their flowering quarters. 
Under the circumstances, your best plan 
will be to leave them as they are—they 
being quite hardy—and treat them as 
above after flowering has ceased next 
spring. 

Cutting back perennials (4 [eader).— 
Yes, it is injurious to cut down all the 
leaves and stems of perennials, such as 
you name, at this time of year. The 
practice not only spoils the chance of 
autumn bloom, but it injures the plants 


~ for another year. It is, however, a method 


that is too common, and cannot be con- 
demned too strongly. It is very well to 
cut down the flower-stems level with the 
foliage, but that is the most that should 
be done. It is surprising how much 
natural beauty is sacrificed in flower bor- 
ders every year by the reckless use of the 
knife. It is difficult to find words strong 
enough to condemn the practice of cutting 
away luxuriant foliage, under the mis- 
taken notion of making the garden wear a 
neater appearance. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning the Kerria (K. M.).—The best 
time to prune the Kerria is directly the 
flowering season is over. Such being the 
case, your better way will be to wait tall 
the finish of the next flowering season. 

Propagating Lavender (A. B.).—It is 
not at all difficult to propagate Lavender 
if side pieces or branches be pulled off 
from old plants and be set in the ground 
one-third their depth. You can do that 
in the autumn or early winter when you 
leave, taking them with you to your new 
garden. Of course, you can, if you like, 
lift some of the large bushes and take 
them with you.- If you do that, first tie 
the bushes up with string; also put some 
wet sacking round the roots. 

Forsythias not flowering (V.).—As your 
bushes have been very shy in flowering, we 
think their growths must be too crowded. 
We should recommend you to remove at 
once some of the small twiggy wood, so 
that the best growths can have the benefit 
of the autumn sun. Then in February 
shorten the strong growths to about half 
their length. They may not flower very 
freely next summer, but in the following 
season, by adopting the same method of 
pruning, they should, we think, bloom 
well. : 

FRUIT. 

Grapes not colouring (Harry O’ Neill).— 
Over-cropping is the chief source of the 
non-colouring of Grapes, or 1t may be they 
have not had sufficient air at the time 
they commenced to colour. An atmo- 
sphere which is warm and buoyant by the 
admission of front air as well as from the 
top_ventilators is the chief requirement ror 


Grapes during their colouring stage, pro- 


vided, of course, the Vines receive sufli- 
cient moisture at the roots and the foliage 
is green and not too crowded, each main 
leaf having space for full development. 
Very often the foliage is eaten up with red 
spider, caused. by a too arid atmosphere 
and a too dry border. No matter what 
the atmospheric treatment inside the 
house afterwards is, Vines so affected can- 
not colour their berries. 


Melons cracking (H. 2.).—This gene- 
rally occurs just at the time when the 
fruit is changing colour, and is due to two 
causes. First, the plants are allowed to 
get dry at the roots, and then the soil 
ws drenched all of a sudden, which causes a 
too free rush of sap to the frit. Secondly, 
and the more likely reason, the atmo- 
sphere is kept too moist and warm. Melons 
need a warm, buoyant atmosphere, not 
only to. ripen the fruit, but to give it 
flavour and prevent splitting. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cucumber plants in a frame (Cucum- 
ber).—The leaves of Cucumbers, when they 
are too crowded, should be thinned by re- 
moving the oldest. The usual way is, 
when giving the customary weekly look 
through the frame for the purpose of 
stopping the young shoots, to take out a 
leaf here and there, just sufficient to pre- 
vent crowding. When this is done there 
is no necessity to cut off many leaves at 
any one time. All the young side shoots 
rae be stopped one leaf beyond the 
ruit. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


FI’. G. Witts—We know of no cheap 
work on ‘‘Lamdscape Gardening.’’ ‘‘ The 
English Flower Garden’? would no doubt 
help you. As to ‘‘ Lawns,” write to 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, or 
Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., Raynes Park, 
London, S.W. EB. SS. Wedderburn.— 
Scale is present on the Vine leaves, but in 
a less developed condition than on the Fig 
and Orange. On the old wood of the 
Vines, we have no doubt that scale is pre- 
sent. The whole of the plants are in a 
parlous condition, and will be very difficult 
to clean. As for the Orange, we should 
not hesitate to put it on the fire. Mrs. 
Brown.—Judging from the small spray 
you send, the specimen is that of what is 
known as the Mummy Pea (Pisum sati- 
vum umbellatum), of no value for the 
kitchen. M. k.—‘‘ Edible and Poison- 
ous Fungi,’ with its twenty-five coloured 
plates, price 1s., from the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. P. W. G. Filleul—See 
note as to ‘‘ Raspberries, treatment of,’’ 
in our issue of September 7th, p. 455, last 
paragraph in third’ column. Mary 
Temple.—See article on ‘‘Syrup from 
Sugar Beet”? in our issue of May 25th, 
1918, page 250, a copy of which can be had 
of the Publisher, post free, for 24d. 
K,. M.—Yes, give the Roses a good mulch 
in the spring after you have pruned the 
Roses. R. FE. H, P.—No; the stalks, 
when dried, may be used in the way you 
suggest. The seeds, when ripe, may be 
used for poultry feeding. 























NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—2#. S.—1, Gaultheria 
Shallon; 2, Epimedium pinnatum; 3, 
Ceanothus azureus; 4, Leycesteria for- 
mosa. H, H.—1, Helianthus decape- 
talus; 2, Commelina celestis; 3, Epilo- 
bium angustifolium; 4, Galega officinalis 
alba. H, C.—1, Erigeron mucronatus; 
2, Statice latifolia. Wf ee S Staal i) heme fe 
Olearia Haasti; 2, Pavia macrostachya ; 3, 
Spirra Bumalda var. Anthony Waterer ; 
4, Kelreutéria paniculata. . C.—1, 
Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl.; 2, Euphorbia 





























Lathyris; 3, Helianthus rigidus; 4, 
Thalictrum flayum. T.' T.—1,; Sapo- 
naria officinalis fi.-pl.; 2, Solidago Vir- 
gaurea; 3, Hibiscus ‘syriacus var.; 4, 
Polygonum cuspidatum.——C. P.—1, 
Bignonia mee radicans; 2, Rhus 
Cotinus; 3, Zauschneria californica; 4, 
Plumbago Larpente. Shamrock, — 
Commelina celestis. Bingley. — 
Helianthus decapetalus. Sb ar hs 


Regret we are unable to name from speci- 
mens sent. If you could send us a com- 
plete specimen of bloom with leaves, then 
we would do our best to name for you. 
J. .—1, Helenium autumnale strictum ; 
2, Lavender Cotton (Santolina incana) ; 3, 
Sedum Sieboldi; 4, Francoa appendicu- 








THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form te con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fertunately you have not far te go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability preve a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as billousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
. appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 
ef spirits. Thereis good ‘reason for the 
popularity ef 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lauc. 
Sold everywhere 
in bexes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 


31000 IN USE 
LISTS ON APPLICATION @ 


















































The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat- 

ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 

of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success. 


a T ; 
{LOUGH BOROUGH = LEICESTERSHI 
E{London Office, 122 VICTORIA ST-S-°W 





lata. FE. M.—Ceanothus Gloire de 
Versailles; 2, Hibiscus syriacus var.; 3, 
Tecoma radicans; 4, Escallonia macran- 
tha. J+ B—1, Sedum Sieboldi ; 2, Ficus 
repens; 3, Sidaleea candida; 4, Leyces- 
teria formosa. 


Names of fruit.—Pomum.—Apples: 1, 
Jacob’s Seedling (syn. Lady Sudeley); 2, 
Lord Suffield; 3, Mank’s Codlin; 4, EKm- 
peror Alexander. Old Subscriber. — 
Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, The 
Queen; 3, Mank’s Codlin; 4, Duchess of 
Oldenburgh.—/’. PR. T—Apples: 1, Wor- 
cester Pearmain; 2, Red _ Astrachan. 
Pears: 3, William’s Bon Chrétien; 4, 
Souvenir de Congrés. Sir Chas. Bar- 
rington.—Old Nonpareil. 
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THIS SOLID CAKE: 
SOLID ECONOMY 
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OWING To 


any date. 





MEANS 


T’S no trouble to economise with 


Monkey Brand—it economises for 
You rub on the cloth or brush 


you. 


the exact quantity you need. 


But there is no lack of bright clean- 
Brand 
The cheery shine of everything in the 


liness when Monkey 


house will tell you that. 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 
2 Bars for 4d. 


is used. 
notice. 


Makes Copper like Gold, Tin like Silver, 


Paint like New. 
BENJAMIN 


BROOKE & CO. LIMITED. 


M 128—110 


County 


Readers must order their copies in Advance 


Name__ 


THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 


of Publication. 


To obtain a copy of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future itt will be necessary to order it - 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for a copy to te sent by post. 


The price is 2d. weekly; of, if sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
per quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
Copies for abroad, {2s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Address :° 


. THIS: ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 
NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 


Please supply me weekly with a copy 
of “Gardening Illustrated” until further 





Address PM See 7 : 











Associated Supplies, Ltd. 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORACE CONTRACTORS, 
~ & PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. - 


Telephone : 


STORES, LIVERPOOL :— 
Palace Yard, 
Marsh Lane, Bootle. 


Telegrams: Dexrrenous, Liverroot. 
Telephone: 217 Bootie. 


Bank 3944, 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH :— 
Stone House, 
St. Julians Friars. 


Telegrams : DExTEROUS, SHREWSBURY. 
Telephone: 214 SuREWSBURY. 
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The latest day for receiving Advertise- 
ments is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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SANKEY 5°" POTS. 
“-Ghe BEST and Cheapest. | 


State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” 
quotation (“ carriage” frequently amounts to hail -value oi 


i goods), or write for Price List, free. 
|. SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Bowls and Fern 
Pans from 2d. each. 
| RICHARD SANHEY & SON, LTP, 
Bulwell Potteries, MO7TT/INC/HAM. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 





As we have to print a large edition of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

Wecommence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtainable on the Wednes- 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 





63, LINCOLN’s INN Fretps, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


NDER - GARDENER Boulge Hall 
Gardens, near Woodbridge, wanted immediately ; 
willing to learn suction-gas electric plant (not electrician) ; 
single preferred. Cottage provided if necessary... Apply, 
with copy references, stating wages required, to — 
H. G. PAPILLON, Estate Office, Rendlesham Park 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


EAD GARDENER REQUIRED. (6 now 

employed). Apply, stating age, family, experience, 

and wages required, to include good cottage, vegetables, 
and coal.—Harleyford, Marlow. ° 
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THE CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


No. 50 
. PORTABLE 


BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete sec- 
tion best quality 
Deal, planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram- 
ing. Roof covered with 


Se 





il 


Felt, over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
: lock and key, bolts, 

Copyright Registered, etc. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Strong 
Sizes, Floor. 


6 {t. long, 4 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 


-. £613 6 
{7 ft. long, 5ft. wide, 7ft.4in, high 7 - — 
0 


8 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 7ft.8in. high 10 34/= 
9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, 8ft. high .. 12 44) 
10 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 1314 6 59/6 
12 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 8ft.4in. high 15 9 0 706 


Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 
Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J.T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
HstTaBLisHeD 70 YEaRns. ER Es ID E"*OztED. 


Works, 6 acres. 








«© O’ESPELHO,” Jornal illustrade. 


The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. - ; : 

“O’'Espelho” affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the p»per already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write fora free copy. 


**O’ESPELHO,” 
9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. I. 
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all Seedsmen 
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The loss of the Apricot in Gardens. - 


issue 
July 20th, page 349) has, no doubt, been 
read with very great interest. It con- 
tains three statements that are of special 
interest to all fruit growers. (1) That 
the Apricot is not, as previously under- 


stood, a native of Armenia, but of 
Dahuria, Mongolia, Mandshuria, Nor- 


thern China, and Korea. (2) That the 
stock on which it has hitherto been 
grafted in this country (chiefly the Mussel 
Plum) is unsuitable, and consequently 
conduces to branch disease and shortness 
of life. (3) This being the case, it is de- 
sirable, in order to remedy this evil, to 
raise seedlings from stones obtained from 
those countries in which it is indigenous, 
and by these means ensure its successful 
cultivation. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ApricoT.—After 
reading the names of the very eminent 
authorities quoted, no one will, I think, 
venture to question their decision. There 
is one question, however, that may be, I 
think, reasonably asked: Does this com- 
paratively modern discovery absolutely 
preclude the Apricot from being indi- 
genous in Armenia also? With respect 
to the question ‘‘ of the stock on which the 
Apricot has hitherto been grafted being 
the cause of branch disease and untimely 
death,’’ is not this statement rather too 
sweeping? Are there not other causes to 
which this disease may be more correctly 
attributed ? As regards the stat-ment 
that the Apricot ‘‘ when grafted on the 
Plum stock cannot be successfully culti- 
vated in this country for any length of 
time, and that, therefore, seedling trees 
raised from stones obtained from those 
countries in which it is indigenous should 
be substitued as the only _ possible 
remedy,’ therer are two strong objec- 
tions that‘can be urged against this pro- 
posed substitution of seedling trees either 
as stocks for grafting or as fruit-bearing 
trees. As stocks they would be no im- 
provement on the Plum stock while the 
present faulty methods of cultivating the 
Apricot are generally practised. As 


fruiting trees, they would be open to the: 


objection that not one in five hundred, 
probably not one in a thousand, would 
prove equal to our best varieties ; conse- 
quently, much time and labour would be 
lost, as well as a serious loss in quality. 
CLIMATE.—Our knowledge of the cli- 
matie conditions of the countries referred 
to is very limited. This, however, we do 
know—they are much more elevated than 
in this country, their summers are hotter, 
and their winters are much colder and 
drier. In this”country the very opposite 
conditions prevail; consequently, while 
our present methods of cultivation are 
continued, it will be impossible to main- 
tain the Apricot in perfect health for any 
length of time. This branch disease is 


~ engendered by the absorption of too much 


moisture by the roots during the resting 
period, by excessive quantities of manure 
in the soil, by inattention to the state of 
the roots, by neglect of summer pruning, 
also by the low temperature of the soil. 


- There are two-methods by which this 


excessive absorption of moisture by the 


roots during the resting period can be 


corrected. Firstly, by covering a_ re- 
stricted border with wood shutters or 
galvanised iron covers, so as to throw off 
the’ rain effectually during the late 
autumn and winter. Secondly, by a 
cheap, dry, glazed covering of glass that 
will admit abundant ventilation. 
Manure.—Applying manureto the roots 
of the Apricot is destructive except when 
a full crop of fruit is swelling, when a 
thorough soaking of weak liquid manure 
will prove beneficial, and when lime is de- 
ficient in the soil a slight dressing every 
second or third year should be given. To 
allow the roots to range unchecked into a 
highly enriched vegetable border, as is 
generally the case, cannot be too strongly 
condemned, either as regards the Apricot, 
Cherry, Peach, or the Plum. Those who 
still adhere to such a method deserve no 
sympathy when disaster occurs. 
INATTENTION to the state of the roots 
is another evil that cannot be too severely 


censured. ltestricted branch and leaf 
growth also demand _ restricted root 
growth. All fibrous and no tap roots 


should be the special aim of cultivators 
of s'l fruit trees, especially of stone 
fruits, and this requires frequent periodi- 
eal attention. The neglect of timely and 
thorough summer pinching or pruning 
necessitates severe amputation of large 
branches in winter and spring—a prac- 
tice that surely contributes to gumming 
and branch disease. After proper and 
efficient summer pruning very little winter 
pruning is required. 

The natural low temperature of the soil 
in this country in comparison with that 
of the countries referred to is another 
cause that engenders disease. The sim- 
plest and most effective method of avoid- 
ing this evil is to restrict the roots to a 
space about 5 feet from the base of the 
wall, so that the reflected sun-heat from 
the wall will affect the temperature of 
the border where the roots are situated. 
The roots will thus be subjected to a 
temperature about 5 degs. higher than 
would be the case in a border further 
from the wall. All roots should be 
severely restricted to this space. The 
Apricot is not partial to any particular 
kind of soil or aspect. It will succeed in 
either a clayey, marly, red sandstone, or 
chalky soil. It will also succeed either 
in a southern, western, or an eastern 
aspect. 

By these methods of cultivation the 
Apricot will not only thrive, but endure. 
Good annual crops will be assured, and 
many of the trees would, I venture to 
think, attain their century, even if grafted 
on the Plum stock. T. CHALLIS. 


Notes of the Week. 


Hardy blue flowers.—In your interest- 
ing article on ‘‘ Hardy Blue Flowers,’’ re- 
printed from the Boston C.S. Monitor, in 
your issue of September 7th, what I econ- 
sider the finest blue to be found—the 
Phacelia—is omitted. But it can hardly 
be called hardy.—A. B. TuHorsurn, 
Churchlands, Bebington, Cheshire. 


° 
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The Swan River Daisy (Brachycome 
iberidifolia) is a graceful and lovely annual 
rarely seen in gardens, but delightful, as 
we have seen it on several occasions lately 
in spreading masses of a yard or more 
across. It grows less than a foot in height, 
but completely hides the~ground with a 
sheet of bright blue Daisy-like flowers, 
which are extremely pretty when seen near 
at hand and distinctly effective in the dis- 
tance. — 

The common Chicory (Cichorium Inty- 
bus) is rarely seen in the garden, and yet 
we know of no lovelier hardy plant when 
in flower. It is worthy of a little trouble 
to naturalise it, especially as once this is 
accomplished it will take care of itself. 
The other day we saw a magnificent plant 
growing in rough Grass, and the hundreds 
of lovely blue blossoms freshly expanded 
and glowing in the morning sun had a fine 
effect. 

Argemone grandiflora (the Prickly 
Poppy) is a pretty flower of the present 
time. Although at one time thought to be 
perennial, it usually perishes on most soils 
during winter, but it is easily raised from 
seed sown in spring. If the plants are well 
thinned out they make large-branched 
specimens 2 feet or more in height and dia- 
meter, with large white flowers each about 
4 inches across, having a pretty tuft of 
yellow stamens in the centre. 

The Quince as a decorative tree.—There 
are few fruit-trees that so well merit 
planting for decoration as the Quince. The 
habit of the tree is drooping, the growths 
coming quite to the ground. When in full 
bloom the heads are beautiful objects, and 
when the fruits are ripening they help then’ 
to make the tree very attractive. The 
fruits will also hang unharmed for a long 
time after colouring. There are several 
varieties, but the old favourite Pear-shaped 
seems to be the best. 


Celastrus articulatus fruiting in Scot- 
land.—This appears to be fruiting this year 
with more than usual freedom, and there is 
every promise of having a grand display 
of the scarlet and yellow uncommon- 
looking fruits. It is a pity that this climb- 
ing shrub is so rampant. It soon spreads 
by suckers, and a big mass might quickly 
be formed in some semi-wild spot in the 
woods or wild garden. Celastrus articu- 
latus is quite hardy, but it is not every 
season that it fruits so well.—s. A. 

Cotoneaster frigida.—With the middle 
of September arrives the display made 
by this, rivalling in its season that of the 
Holly at the close of the year. No mat- 
ter in what position C. frigida is planted, 
it never seems to clash with its surround- 
ings, and when, towards the close of the 
day, the sun strikes upon the innumerable 
berries, the effect is fine. Birds in some 
seasons speedily clear the berries off, 
while in others they do but little damage 
to them.—Scor. 


Carrya elliptica in Scotland.—Looking 
round the shrubs recently, I was 
gratified to observe that Garrya elliptica 
is going to provide a fine display of cat- 
kins later on. Here, although compara- 
tively favoured in respect of weather, G. 
elliptica has to be grown on a wall, plants 
put out in the open invariably succumb- 
ing. Such a fine shrub, however, well 
merits wallispace. I do not mean that the 
shrub is formally trained and nailed to the 
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wall, but that it is merely planted close 
to it, and allowed ito develop at will.—W. 
McG., Balmae. 

Crocus zonatus.—This: is one of the 
autumn-flowering Croci which have never 
taken their true places in the gardens of 
to-day. The flowers, which appear in 
September and October, are of a kind of 
rosy-lilac, veined with purple. ‘The 
specific name is derived from the zone- 
like markings of orange-scarlet at the 
base of the interior of the bloom. C. 
yonatus is a native of Cilicia and the 
- Lebanon. It appeals to all who grow it, 
though small, when compared with such 
autumn-flowering species as C. speciosus. 
—S§. ARNOTT. 


Helenium striatum, as the name sug- 
gests, has striped flowers, but the shades of 
colour and the irregular manner in which 
they are blended give a quaint and charm- 
ing colour-harmony decidedly pleasing. 
Yellow of an old gold shade and bronzy- 
red are intermingled in an indescribable 
way, and the effect of the mass of flowers 
on a well-grown plant is as good as that of 
a self-coloured variety. A striking group 
could be made by planting this in associa- 
tion with the similarly tall and handsome 
H. autumnale. 


Good Grapes from unheated house.—I am 
sending you by passenger train a sample of 
Grapes grown in an unheated house. They 
were cut off a Vine eighty years old, the 
true Black Hamburgh—at least, the late 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild told mé it was, 
so I shall be pleased to know your verdict. 
—ANTHONY WATERER, Knaphill, Woking. 

[Very good in flavour. Such results 
should encourage the culture of this good 
Grape in unheated houses. The market 
Grapes are so poor in quality, owing to 
having been cut before their time, that one 
must seek home-grown Grapes. ] 

The Blue Spiderwort (Commelina cceles- 
tis) —This pretty and continuous-flowering 
plant, specimens of which have been sent 
to us frequently of late, although not quite 
hardy, is worth the trouble involved in 
lifting and storing its roots through the 
winter, or with generous treatment it may: 
be successfully grown as a_half-hardy 
annual. It strongly resembles the Trade- 
scantias, with its erect stems and sheath- 
ing bright green leaves. When in bloom it 
is sure to attract notice by the richness of 
its colour, the flowers being of a deep 
Gentian blue. There is also a pure white 
variety. 

The Japanese Wineberry.—I raised my 
plants from seed, and have grown them 
from that time up till now, and have 
always found them most useful for the 
kitchen, and occasionally for dessert, 
coming in, as they do, when the summer- 
fruiting Raspberries are getting over. I 
have never found the fruit very acid, and 
every year I send away plants to visitors 
who desire them. The plants always bear 
a good crop, and are never injured, like 
the Raspberry, either by insects or rainy 
weather. The plants I send away are 
seedlings, which come up about the gar- 
den.—Davip WututaMs, Failand House, 
Failand, near Bristol. 


Erica precox rubra.—Planters of the 
winter-flowering hardy Heaths *would do 
well to bear in mind this variety of RB. 
carnea. It is one of the set of twelve 
varieties sent out a few years ago by 
Messrs. James Backhouse and Son, of 
York, and ranks as one of the earliest and 
prettiest of an interesting set of early 
Heaths. It is of a rich rose-carmine, with 
madder brown tips. <A good plant in bloom 
lends quite a touch of warmth to rock 
gardens at a time when we need all the 
colour we can secure from flowers in the 


open. I find that these carnea varieties 
are quite happy in any good loam.—s. 
ARNOTT. 


Kniphofias.—The blooms of one of the 
clumps of Torch Lilies referred to in my 
note on p. 461, in the issue of September 
14th, have developed. in a remarkable way. 
A gentleman interested in- these plants 
counted the spikes on one of the clumps, 


and found them to total eighty-nine, while’ 
the height of the spikes, by actual mea- 


surement, was 5 feet 10 inches from. the 
ground level. To me, this is something in 
the way of a record, and it clearly shows 
that the clumps referred to respond to 
the occasional pailfuls of liquid manure 
which they receive when wall-fruit trees 
in their neighbourhood are being watered. 
—W. MocG., Balmae. 


Clematis Davidiana has been very beauti- 
ful for some weeks past, and promises to 
remain so for some time. It is one of the 
herbaceous kind, and although introduced 
from China in 1868 it is rarely seen in gar- 
dens. It grows about a yard high, and the 
shoots are clothed with large leaves, while 
in their axils and all round the stem 
cluster the thick whorls of blossom. The 
flowers in shape and size resemble those of 
a Hyacinth, and in colour are a light or 
lavender-blue. They last for a long time 
and look charming as they nestle beneath 
the ample foliage. Such a long-lasting and 
pretty Clematis as this should- be more 
frequently seen, for if planted in a warm 
spot at the foot of a low wall it will give 
no trouble. 


Tne Tamarisk.—Although this is a fami- 
liar shrub in some seaside gardens, one 
hardly ever sees it inland. It is a strange 
omission on the part of garden planters not 
to have a shrub that is a perfect embodi- 
ment of grace and beauty. This note is 
suggested by a beautiful specimen just seen 
in a little suburban garden, a noble plant 
indeed, as refreshing in its rich verdure 
and pleasing distinctiveness of habit within 
the smoke zone as it is in many an arid 
seashore district on the south coast. The 
plant in question was a large one, and had 
evidently been cut back closely at some 
period, but it is now a branching, spread- 
ing mass, with wands 12 feet in length, as 


graceful as Pampas plumes, and terminated. 


by a long, drooping, branched raceme of 
tiny blossoms. A shrub of such a distinct 
aspect, and withal so easy to grow, might 
be made a pretty feature in gardens. 


The Tree Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus).— 
This is one of the most beautiful flowering 
shrubs in the garden during the late sum- 
mer and early autumn months, and yet, 
strange as it may seem, we hardly ever see 
it. It comes into bloom when shrubs 
chiefly are flowerless, and gives a suc- 
cession of beautiful blooms for several 
weeks, whilst its importance is all the 
greater by reason of the rich variety of 
pretty colours that are now to be had. We 
saw some charming bushes the other day a 
mass of bloom from top to bottom, one with 
flowers of the purest white especially con- 
spicuous, and a gem among flowering 
shrubs at any time. Although this shrub 
is not a success perhaps in poor, light soils 
that dry up quickly, there is plenty of 
places where it would thrive and be a 
source of interest late in summer. 
Although some might have avoided the 
Tree Mallow in the past because of the 
dingy purple tone of colour that certain 
varieties possess, this should not deter 
them from planting it, now that varieties 
are to be had in brighter and lovelier hues. 
Those in pure white, soft pink, rich rose, 
and sky-blue must surely please even the 


most critical in flower colours. 


=, 


Ligustrum lucidum.—One of the most 
effective shrubs in flower during late | 
August and September is Ligustrum luci- 
dum, an evergreen Privet of more than - 
average beauty. 
was originally introduced to this country 
in 1794, and it is difficult to imagine why 
it should have escaped general cultiva- 
tion for so long, old plants being very 
rare. In the course of twelve years or 
fifteen years it may be expected to grow 
into a bush 12 feet high, and eventually 
to reach a height of 20 feet or more, with _ 
a wide head, well branched to near the 
ground. In China it often forms a small’ 
tree with a decided trunk. In that country 
it has some considerable economic import- 
ance, for a small insect which secretes 
wax feeds upon its branches. The wax is 
collected, and from it the Ghinese make 
the candles so much in fayour with them 
at funerals and feasts. Although it has 
no value here for such a purpose, it is 
worth attention, both as an evergreen and 
as a flowering shrub, particularly as it 
blooms at a time when flowering shrubs 
are scarce.—D. 


The Swale Apple.—I am enclosing two 
kinds of Apples from old. trees—perhaps 
150 years old, at least: The larger one is 
the ‘Swale,’ a mid-season, distinct 
variety cooking Apple. When I came here 
in 1872, the place was full of old orchards. 
Every little small holding, with its clay 
dabbin house, had its orchard as well as 
the farms. ‘The only standard kinds were 
the Manx and the Keswick Godlins. The 
rest were local kinds, said to be raised 
mostly by an old family of Quakers. One 
kind was called ‘‘ Friends’ Faney.”? These 
orchards were often on wet, undrained 
land, yet the trees were quite healthy, and 
the orchards showed very few misses. 
Orchards planted on better land with 
newer kinds have often failed in two or 
three years with canker ; even these same 
old kinds, when grafted, went the same 
way. Why is this? I have proved the 
stock to have been a sweet Crab in at least 
one case, where a sucker from an ancient 
tree fruited. Perhaps the old folks knew 
something we do not, or perhaps a succes- 
sion of good seasons at the time of plant- — 
ing gave the trees a start.—J. Sror- 
MONTH, Airkbride, Carlisle. 


@ oo 

The White Cedar or Incense Cedar 
(Libocedrus | decurrens). — Among the 
numerous Conifers from Western North 
America the tree under notice is con- 
spicuous by reason of its stately columnar 
habit, the branch system being compact 
and exceedingly narrow, very little taper 
being noticeable between base and sum- 
mit. Under natural conditions, it is found 
between 120 feet and 150 feet in height, 
whilst in this country there are trees 60- 
feet to 70 feet high; which are always 
pleasing and effective, standing sentinel- 
like amid other trees, and altering very 
little in appearance throughout the yeaT, = 
the rather lighter green of the young 
leaves being the only change. The leaves 
for the first year are dark, glossy green, 
without the sombre and rather depressing 
effect of the Yew. It is found in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and was introduced 
by Jeffrey in-1853. Being quite hardy, it 
can be planted widely, and good speci- 
mens exist in many parts of the country. 
In the South of England it is well repre- 
sented in the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. 
In ‘this country it can only be regarded as 
an ornamental tree, and, like other ever- 
green Conifers, if can only be expected to 
assume good proportions when growing in 
a clear atmosphere, the smoke and other 
impurities often present in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns being fatal to satis- 
factory growth.—D. : 


A native of China, it > 4 
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- dozen feet or so in height. 








MAGNOLIA GRANDIPLORA 
EXMOUTH VAR. 


Tue tree of this here figured is of pyramid 
form, 28 feet in height, with a spread of 
20 feet, and the trunk at 38 feet from the 
ground is 8 feet in circumference. It has 
borne a wondrous lot of blooms this 
season. The house in front of which it is 
growing was built-in 1837. I conclude, 
therefore, that the garden was laid out 
soon after, and this tree probably dates 
from about that time. My grandfather’s 
nursery here always contained a lot of 
standard, bush, and trained Magnolias, 
and I have tried to keep up a stock in the 
same way. . P, M. VeITou. 


The Nurseries, Exeter. 





CLERODENDRON TRICHOTOMUM. 


Tur different Clerodendrons differ very 


Magnolia grandiflora, Haemouth 


much from each other in habit, flower, 
and other particulars. Most of them are 
natives of tropical regions and,  con- 
sequently, require artificial heat in this 
country. That at the head of this note is 
one of the limited number of hardy kinds. 
It forms a large shrub or small tree a 
The wood is of 
a soft, pithy nature, and is apt to die back 
during severe winters. The leaves have a 
most unpleasant odour when roughly 
handled. The flowers, which are borne in 
panicles from the axils of the uppermost 
leaves, are at their best during the late 
summer months. They are each about 
14 inches across, and protrude from # com- 
paratively large reddish calyx. The fruit, 
which is about the size of a Pea, is at 
first blue, but gradually darkens till it be- 
comes almost, if not quite, black. It re- 
mains attached to the persistent calyx for 
a considerable time. This Clerodendron is 
hardy in most districts, and prefers a well- 
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drained loamy soil and a sunny spot. 
Under these conditions it forms a very 
pleasing feature when most trees are out 
of bloom. A second species, sometimes 
classed as a variety of C. trichotomum, is 


C. Faraest, which was a few years since 
given an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It differs from C. 
trichotomum in the leaves being smaller 
and less downy, while the calyx is green, 
becoming pink with'age. This species is a 
native of China, whereas ©. trichotomum 
oceurs both in China and Japan. From an 
ornamental standpoint C. Fargesi is the 
better of the two. There is yet a third 








hardy species, namely, 


C. F@TIDUM, also a Chinese plant. It 
differs from those above named, inasmuch 
as in many districts it dies practically to 
the ground during the winter. Stout stems 


var., at Mount Radford, Exeter. 


that attain a height of 3 feet to 6 feet are 
pushed up and are clothed with large 
heart-shaped leayes and terminated to- 
wards the end of August or in September 
by large, closely-packed heads of purplish- 
red blossoms. These have a heavy, sweet 
‘smell, but if the leaves are bruised the 
correctness of the specific name is at once 
apparent. KR. We 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Destroying tree stumps.—I am going to 
have a lot of trees cut down this year for 
firewood. I have a lot of old Chestnuts, 
Elms, Birch, and Poplars. What is the 
best way to destroy the stumps and roots? 
As labour is scarce and expensive, it will 
be difficult to dig up the roots and stumps. 
I want ‘to destroy them as quickly as pos- 
sible, in order to replant young trees.— 
F. ALBRECHT. 


[The following is said to be a good 
recipe :—In the autumn bore a hole 1 inch 


. pears to be very limited. It 
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or 2 inches in diameter and 18 inches deep, 
put in 14 ozs. of saltpetre, fill with water, 
and plug up close. In the following spring 
put into the same hole 4 gill of kerosene, 
and then light. The stump will smoulder 
away without blazing, and leave nothing 
but ashes. The best way, however, we 
find, is to grub up the stumps. ] 


The Balm of Gilead (Cedronella__ tri- 
phylla).—I should be much obliged if you 
would name the enclosed plant for me; 
also tell me if an annual or perennial, and 
how it is cultivated.—H. FREwEN. 


[The specimen of plant you send is 
known as the Balm of Gilead (Cedronella 
triphylla), a small shrub from the Canary 
Islands and only half-hardy. You can 
grow it in pots during the winter in a 
greenhouse from which frost is just ex- 
cluded, in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and a little peat, with a large proportion 
of sand if the loam is heayy.. During sum- 
Iner you can plant it out in 2 sunny border, 
and lift it again about the middle of Sep- 
tember, repotting it and returning it-to the 
greenhouse. If the soil of your garden is 
heavy you must lighten it with a liberal 
quantity of sand-and leaf-mould, or in- 
corporate about one-third of sandy, old 
potting soil with the natural material.] 


Populus Eugenei.—The Poplar most 
commonly seen in this country apart from 
the Lombardy Poplar, which has no value 
for timber, is P. serotina, usually called 
the Black Italian Poplar. It grows 
rapidly, and forms timber at a very rapid 
rate; but the timber is often coarse and 
knotty, the branch system being wide and 
heavy. P. Hugenei, on the other hand, 
forms small branches and a narrow head, 
thereby taking up less space and forming 
cleaner timber. The rate of growth is 
also rapid, and it would appear to be a 
valuable timber tree. It is of hybrid 
origin, and originated in the nursery of 
Simon-Louis, near Metz, nearly ninety 
years ago. The original tree is said to 
exceed 150 feet in height, with a girth at 
4 feet up of over 23 feet. It is widely 
planted in Wrance as a hedgerow and road- 
side tree, and its cultivation ought to be 
extended in this country. Although 
Poplars form the finest trees in most 
places, such as the banks of streams, 
where their roots can enter the water, 
they also thrive well under less favour- 
able conditions, and at_Kew P. Eugenei 
has made very satisfactory progress on 


sandy soil which drains rapidly. As it is 
easily increased from cuttings of the 


ripened wood inserted out of doors, there 
is no reason why a large stock of plants 
should not be raised with little trouble, 
though at present in this country it ap- 
seems to 
have appeared as a chance hybrid, but its 
parentage is presumed to be one of the 
hybrids—Populus marilandica or TP. re- 
generata—with the Lombardy Poplar as 
the male parent.—W. D. 


Hibiscus syriacus.—This is one of the 


loveliest of autumn-flowering shrubs. We 
rarely see if in gardens, although it is 


hardy, vigorous, and free, thriving espe- 
cially well upon cool, moist soils. Many 
gardens would be enriched if breadths of 
it replaced the too common masses of 
poorer things, such as Box and Laurel. 
In suitable soils it grows more than 6 feet 
high, and. nearly as much through, the 
branches being Jaden with blossoms, 
which cluster among the leaves. There 
are single,and double forms, embracing 
many shades, from pure white to crimson 
and purple. Jt is a good town plant, as 
healthy, free-flowered bushes may be seen 
in the Hmbankment gardens, 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Spring-sown Onions.—Those sown early 
in March are now ready for pulling and 
drying prior to storing for winter and 
spring use. Should the unsettled weather 
continue, the drying-off had better be car- 
ried out in an open shed, a vinery, or 
Peach house at rest, as, unless this is 
done effectually, the Onions will not keep 
well. All that are thick-necked should 
be put by themselves and used first, as 
they will not, even under the best of con- 
ditions, keep for any length of time. 
When all are thoroughly dry, and not a 
vestige of the green tops remaining, store 
them in layers in a cool, dry place, from 
which, when occasion demands, frost can 
be excluded. To enable their being kept 
as long as possible, all bulbs having tops 
of a sufficient length should be tied to- 
gether in bunches of five or six, and sus- 
pended on cords under the roof or ceiling 
of the store, so that air can circulate 
freely among them. Any very small bulbs 
may be placed on one side for pickling. 
The small, silver-skinned Onion, grown ex- 
pressly for the last-named purpose, 
should now be hfted and dried off. As 
soon as this is accomplished, use at once, 
as they keep in good condition but for a 
short period compared with other varie- 
- ties. 


Lettuces.—The pricking out of Lettuces 
raised from seed sown as advised should 
be attended to. Rough frames or pits, if 
at liberty, may be filled with them, while 
sheltered places outside, such as the strip 
of alley next the wall under Peach and 
Apricot walls, where they usually winter 
well, and turn in for use early im spring, 
answer well. Any very forward plants 
may be set out on a warm border, as 
there is always a chance that they may 
pass through the winter unharmed, and 
prove useful in spring. If, after the 
plants for the foregoing purposes have 
been drawn from the drills, the remainder 
stand too thickly in the same to winter 
well, do not hesitate to thin them out 
somewhat, as those which remain, being 
hardy, will prove invaluable for planting 
next March. See that plants in each of 
the foregoing instances are properly pro- 
tected from slug attacks by the use of a 
mixture of lime and ashes, or some other 
approved remedy. 


Asparagus.—See that the safety of the 
tops is not endangered in any way, re- 
newing ties or whatever means of sup- 
port is employed if necessary. Look over 
and clear away all weeds from the surface 
by hand-weeding, and, as fine produce for 
next season depends so much on the de- 
velopment of strong growth and crowns 
in the current year, give the beds another 
and final dressing of fish guano or some 
other suitable stimulant as a means of 
ensuring this end. 


Indian Azaleas.—These must not be 
allowed to remain outdoors so long as to 
run the risk of the soil getting into a 
saturated condition. A cool, airy. green- 
house will best suit their requirements, as 
from here the plants can be drafted as 
required to other quarters to be forced 
into bloom. Before taking them in, ex- 
amine -and rectify anything found amiss 
with the drainage, and then syringe the 
plants with an insecticide, whether in- 
sects are present or not. Water carefully 
after housing, not trusting to the eye, 
but ascertaining first, by tapping each 
pot, whether water is required or not. 


Camellias.—These had also be better 
housed, for the same reason. In their 
case, a thorough cleaning of foliage and 
young wood of smut and scale should, if 
required, be given before they are taken 
in. Other hard-wooded plants may re- 
main outdoors a little longer. A. W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Late Grapes.—Every effort should be 
made to get the latest Grapes to ripen 
perfectly, this being an absolute neces- 
sity if they are intended to be kept for a 
long time before they are cut. Lady 
Downe’s, Gros Colman, and Lady Hutt 
require a longer period for ripening than 
most Grapes, and for this reason they 
should be grown in a house by themselves. 
Ventilation must now be given with great 
care, and the temperature in the vinery 
must not be allowed to drop below 60 
degs. until the Grapes are quite ripe. If 
wasps are troublesome, the ventilators 
must be covered with hexagon wasp- 
proof netting. Remove all new lateral 
growths, -and examine the bunches care- 
fully for diseased berries, which must be 
cut out and burned. Watering also needs 
to be done very carefully. On mo account 
must the borders become sodden, and 
when water is applied, see that it is of 
the same temperature as the atmosphere 
of the house. If the outside borders are 
covered with stable manure or other 
mulch, it is advisable to remove this and 
lightly fork up the surface of the border. 
When rains-are frequent, the border, if 
ossible, should be covered with boards or 
ghts, to carry off the water, but they 
should be removed when it is fine, so that 
the soil may receive the full Lenefit of 
sunshine. Ripe Grapes may be kept upon 
the Vines for a considerable time, but, in 
order to preserve them in the best con- 
dition, it is necessary to give attention 
to several details. The temperature 
should be allowed to fluctuate with the 
conditions outside, but at no tame should 
it be allowed to fall below 50 degs. The 
air in the vinery should be kept in circula- 
tion, and both the front and top -venti- 
lators should be opened when the weather 
is dry, but in wet or foggy weather they 
should be closed, as on no account must 
moisture be allowed to condense on the 
berries. Pot plants that require water- 
ing should not be brought into the vinery, 
as the moisture from these would be in- 
jurious. The Vine leaves should be re- 
moved as soon as they fall, and the 
bunches frequently examined for any de- 
caying berries, which should be promptly 
cut out. If watering of the border becomes 
necessary, do this early in the morning of 
a fine day. Before water is applied re- 
move the straw or other material that has 
been placed on the border to lessen 
prep oiions and replace it later in the 

ay. 
Winter salads.—Every available cold pit 
will now be filled with Lettuce and En- 
dive, so that they may become estab- 
lished before the winter arrives. It is a 
much better plan to plant winter salads 
where they will grow without disturbance 
than to lift them from the open ground 
after they have grown to their full size, 
sometimes after they have been injured 
by frost. From seeds sown in August 
we have a plentiful supply of strong Let- 
tuce plants suitable for planting in pits. 
The soil is raised to within 15 inches of 
the glass, and trodden firmly while mode- 
rately dry. A space of 9 inches is allowed 
between the plants, as plenty of room is 
required to stir the soil between the rows 
with the Dutch hoe. The lights will not 
be placed on the frames until frost occurs, 
except during heavy rains. A small sow- 
ing of Lettuce seed may be made now to 
furnish plants for early spring supplies. 
The seedlings should be protected from 
inclement weather,.and planted in cold 
frames as early in the New Year as pos- 
isuble. 

Beetroot.—The main crop is also ready 
for lifting. This must be done with care, 
as any damage will injure the quality of 
the roots. These are stored in a cool, dry 
ished in sand, so as to exclude the air. 


i W..G. 
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Plant houses—The present time is, in 
the case of plant houses, more or less a 
period of transition—that is to say, the 
plants which have been ~ serviceable 
throughout the summer begin to turn 
shabby, and it is as yet too early to think 
about Chrysanthemums. Therefore, to 
make the most of the plants which are 
still passably in bloom, a httle restaging 
may be done. It is surprising what a 
different appearance a rather broken- 
down-looking lot of plants may be made 
to assume when their positions are 
changed, and when exhausted flowers and 
decaying foliage are removed. After all, 
this intermediate stage is brief, but in 
the rapidly shortening days one likes to 
see plant houses as bright as possible. 
Some use, in a case like this, has been 
made of Coleuses, principally seedlings ; 
but the colours are bright, and wel 
adapted for the temporary use which is 
being made of them, while no regret will 
be felt when they must be discarded to 
make room for other things. Useful, too, 
is a batch of Nicotiana Sander in 5-inch 
pots. These are dwarf and __ sturdily 
grown, and their colour, a bright rosy- 
purple, is very effective. Statice profusa, 
flowering for the third time in the course 
of the present season, is also useful, and 
Begonias of kinds, Pelargoniums, Helio- 
trope, Hydrangeas, and so on will last 
out until the end of the month. Ferns 
may yet be grown as coolly as possible, 
but the time is at hand when plants which 
have been scattered up and down during 
the summer months must be assembled. 
Strictly speaking, fires ought now to be 
lighted every afternoon for the stove, but 
in these days, when coal is scarce and the 
rarer plants have temporarily (it is hoped) 
been put on one side, artificial heat may 
yet be dispensed with, provided the most 
is made of the sun-heat. At present 
Bougainvillea Sanderiana is very effective, 
either on a trellis or trained in bush form. 
Pancratium fragrans is always acceptable, 
its sweetly- scented and chaste white 
flowers being favourites with most people. 
When Caladiums lose their fresh look, let 
the supplies of water be gradually les- 
sened, and where Gloriosa superba yet 
lingers, that, too, may be treated in the 
same way. Poinsettias ought not to be 
starved in small pots, otherwise the foliage 
will drop, and the value of the plants will 
deteriorate. 

Cinerarias.—A nice batch for early 
flowering, chiefly C. grandiflora, and prin- 
cipally in 8-inch pots, has been cleaned 
down and placed in a cool house near the 
glass. As a precautionary measure, the ~ 
house was lightly vaporised after the 
plants were put in position. 

Tomatoes in pots have been, on the 
whole, rather unsatisfactory, the plants 
having received a check in their earliest 
stage from which they were slow to re- 
cover. Less water is now allowed, and 
shortly the remaining fruits will be cut. 
The soil in which these have been grown, 
with the addition of a little fresh material], 
forms a most excellent medium for the 
Salvias, Kupatoriums, and similar things 
mentioned above. 

Vegetable garden.—Maincrop Celery 
has now received its finst tying, and 8 
inches or thereby of soil have been put 
round the plants to steady them. They 
will be more thoroughly attended to when 
the soil is drier. Maincrop Potatoes are 
being lifted. The yield is a heavy one, 
and there is but little disease ; as a matter 
of fact, in a breadth of considerable ex- 
tent only about half-a-dozen diseased 
tubers were noticed. It is hoped that 
similar results may be obtained when the 
late varieties come to be lifted. Circum- 
stances have prevented the preparation of 
the quarters for Strawberries, but in the 
course of the week a beginning has been 
made with the digging, and planting will 
not now be longer delayed. 

W. McGurrog. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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ANDROSACHE LANUGINOSA. 
Ir it is correct to appraise an alpine be- 
cause of its exceeding flower beauty, won- 
drous display, simple cultural needs, and 
adaptation to circumstances in many and 
diverse parts of the British Isles, then 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


draping worth from the good illustration 
of it accompanying the present note. 
Nothing could possibly” be finer, show 
better the right way of employing such 
plants, or be more worthy of emulating 
than the group referred to. Incidentally, 


Androsace lanuginosa in cleft of rocks at Mr. Hanbury’s. 


in this Himalayan kind we have a species 
mot only first rate, but one comparable to 
no other of its class. To have once seen 
it in the heyday of its splendour—count- 


less numbers of pink flower clusters 


athwart sprays of glistening silvery 
leaves—would convince any flower lover 
of its worth. Those who have not seen 
the plant at its best may glean a hint as 
to its flower freedom, also its rock- 





, 


the effects of such well-conceived planting 
bring into prominence a notable subject, 
one—if already popular and well known— 
for which there is still room on a more 
extended scale in those instances where 
as yet its all too feeble use has not re- 
sulted in much good. 

The results depicted in the illustration 
show but one of the several ways of em- 
ploying the plant. I can recall a won- 
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drous picture of it seen years ago in the 
old Parsonage garden at Ryde, where a 
sun-smitten rock slope or bank wholly 
covered with it was also well worthy of 
imitation. Not that the plant is diflicult, 
but rather that certain essentials must 
exist before the fullest measure of its 
beauty can be realised. The species is 
obviously a sun-lover, revelling on the 
crests of rocks with its roots away in 
the cool depths of crevice or fissure with 
disintegrated rock and loam as its chief 
food. A modification of it would be a 
sunny rock wall, the roots well away in a 
generous depth of loam, broken  sand- 
stone, or old mortar, or all combined. 
Line, to some extent, in conjunction with 
sun and a dryish environment, enhances 
the silvery effect of the subject, and given 
these, together with free drainage, the 
plant asks for little more. On the other 
hand, on the flat, where leaf and flower 
are soon strewn with soil, as also in rich, 
damp soils, this plant is never a success. 
That so unique an alpine is readily in- 
ereased, whether by seed or cuttings, is 
but another recommendation. Cuttings of 
an inch or more long, whether of the un- 


flowered tips of the shoots or of the 
older flowering stems, root readily 
throughout the summer -in handlight, 


frame, or cool greenhouse if made to a 
joint in the usual way, and exeess of 
moisture and damp avoided. Potted 
singly when rooted, and the tips removed, 
bushiness from the base will be promoted 
at onee, otherwise it will be delayed for 
some time. Established examples are 
not averse to close pruning annually— 
early in the year—the young resulting 
shoots often showing a greater vigour 
than the old. The typical kind has pink 
or rose-coloured clusters of flowers with 
deeper-toned centre. In the variety 
Leichtlini (oculata) the flowers are almost 
white, with crimson-coloured eye. In 
the Lissadell variety, probably a selected 
seedling form, the plant resembles the 
type, but is larger in all its parts, and, 
therefore, most desirable from the garden 
point of view. iH), H. JENKINS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Begonia Weltoniensis.—We have had so 
many new Begonias introduced within re- 
cent years that the merits of this good old 
variety are apt to be overlooked. It was 
raised about fifty years ago by the late 
Colonel Trevor Clarke, of Daventry, the 
parents being two South African species, 
namely, the white-flowered LB. Dregei and 
the coppery-orange tinted B. Sutherlandi. 
As the flowers of B. Weltoniensis are of a 
pleasing shade of pink, it seems somewhat 
strange that it should have resulted from 
the erossing of a white and a deep orange- 
coloured species. Such results are, how- 
ever, well known to the hybridist, a 
parallel case being that of the Javanese 
Rhododendron Princess Royal, whose 
parents were R. javanicum (orange) and 
R. jasminiflorum (white). In growth B. 
Weltoniensis is more nearly related to B. 
Dregei than its other parent. It is of a 
rather upright yet freely-branched habit, 
with somewhat succulent stems. ‘The root- 
stock is not tuberous as in B. Sutherlandi, 
but thickened after the manner of its other 
parent. The foliage of B. Weltoniensis is 
very pleasing, its effect being heightened 
by the red leaf-stalks. This Begonia was 
at one time freely grown for Covent Gar- 
den Market, and was also used for summer 
bedding. Apart from its value in the 
greenhouse it is also a good window plant. 
—W. T. 
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THOUGHTS 


‘‘T remember, I remember 
The Roses red and white, 





IN 


The Lilae where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The Laburnum on his birthday, 

The tree is living yet.’’ 


So sang dear old Tom Hood. ‘‘ The tree is 
living yet,’’ but what about ‘‘ my brother ’’? 
Is all well with him? Does he yet liye? 
Aye, he lives and will live so long as 
memory lasts, though his bones are quietly 
resting in the blood-soaked soil of the 
Ypres salient. He lives in our hearts’and 
speaks to us many precious words through 
that Laburnum or other tree he planted 
with such loving care, and its drooping 
flowers are as golden tears, a perennial 
tribute to him who shall see it no more for 
ever. ; 

As it is with us, so is it with many, many 
thousands throughout our stricken land. 
Walking in our gardens, we are reminded 
on every hand of those we so keenly miss. 
That Rose budded by ——, that Apple-tree 
grafted by —-—, that old stool of Fuchsia, 
how laden with crimson tears, of which 
one was so fond, and a thousand such-like 
things are endeared to us by some precious 
memory. 

They, mayhap, speak to us of some 
“deed of glory done for dear old England’s 
Sake,’’ some act of heroism with which a 
grateful country rang, some noble action 
which made our hearts to glow with pride 
even in the midst of scalding tears. Or it 
may be they tell only of duty done, of life 
Jaid down, the great surrender for his 
country’s’ sake, so that we find each 
familiar spot invested with new interests, 
sad beyond a doubt, but inexpressibly 
precious. 

Some there are who, broken and worn 
by the war, will yet come back to us out of 
the seething cauldron, seeking the rest and 
repose they have so splendidly earned. 
Nowhere will they find these so complete 
and so effective as in the gardens they have 
loved so well and tended from their earliest 
days—gardens which, amid the roaring of 
the guns and the crashing of the nerve- 
shattering shells, have flitted before their 
eyes as “‘ visions of heaven.’ Just imagine 
them amid the mud and watery wastes of 
Flanders, or in that devastated country 
beyond Peronne which has twice been 
fought over within a few months, where 
Kulture (with a big K) has so ruthlessly 
destroyed everything it was possible to 
destroy and left a vast desolation. Is it 
not a mercy, directly youchsafed them, that 
in their brief intervals of slumber, wrapt 
in their coats beneath the open sky, 
visions of the dear old home and, perhaps, 
some favourite spot in their equally dear 
garden come to them with messages of en- 
couragement and good eheer, telling them 
that it will not always be war, red war, 
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A REVERIE. 


but that in the by no means distant future 
Peace will again unfold her wings and 
coyer the earth, and not only bring the 
warriors back to old friends and old scenes, 
but will endow them with greater capaci- 
ties for enjoying and appreciating those 
things they have so grievously missed? 
That being so, a strong call is made upon 
us stay-at-homes to ‘‘ keep the home fires 
burning ’’ and generally to uphold our end, 
so that when they return from the war 
they shall neither find the hearthstone cold 
nor the garden bare. It is in that spirit we 
shall hope week by week to shape our re- 
marks as we ramble together among our 
flowers, our fruits, our vegetables, and 
many another garden feature. The com- 
panionship cannot be irksome where the 


love of our subject is mutual, for though - 


the pen may at times become dull, the 
theme is ever bright. 

The writer could, if the oceasion de- 
manded, tell of many years’ experience in 
the world of gardening, where he is not 
altogether unknown. But why should he? 
The older I grow the more do I ineline to 
the opinion that our gardens demand more 
from our hearts than they do from our 
heads. I could amplify that with many an 
illustration if I thought it necessary, but 
those for whom I am writing will scarcely 
question it. 

The late Dean Hole was a true lover of 
his garden if ever there was one. I feel 


mine was a great privilege to know him 


and to hear him speak. He has placed it 
on record that he who would have lovely 
Roses in his garden must first have lovely 
Roses in his heart. That is a very 
pregnant saying—it is true as Truth itself, 
and it holds good not only as regards 
Roses, but embraces every flower, fruit, 
and vegetable in the garden. He who 
would have a beautiful garden must first 
of all conceive it in his heart, and only 
through great and infinite labour ean it 
materialise. Lightened by love, this labour 
becomes enjoyable and feeds upon itself. 
No garden ever yet ‘‘ betrayed the hand 
that nourished it,’ but, responding to 
every touch, ungrudgingly gives of its best. 
Nor need we put any limit to our en- 
thusiasm, for it cannot be wasted. 

Many years ago I paid a visit to a noted 
and highly successful fruit grower. I 
never saw a garden so beautifully kept—I 
never saw any fruit to equal his. The 
secret of his success was that he placed his 
love and his enthusiasm far above mere 
commercial considerations, with the happy 
and quite natural result that the one 
brought unequalled success to the other, 
so that his name became a household word 
to all growers of fruit. 

He who would reduce gardening to a 
merely mechanical operation must. ulti- 


“mately fail, for the ever-varying natural 


conditions will not be harnessed and con- 
trolled. They have a way of upsetting the 


Pven if he succeeded 
its most 


best laid-out plans. 
he would rob gardening of 


q 


precious asset, yviz., ‘‘ pleasure ’”’—a plea- 


sure which can laugh at difficulties, defy 
time, and keep the heart for ever young. 
I once knew a man who grew Many 
thousands of Tomato plants yielding 
several tons of fruit. He would by no 
means subscribe to my theory, for in his 
way he reduced Tomato growing to an 
exact science—or .thought he had. He 
looked upon his garden as a ‘‘ Tomato 
factory,’’ and insisted upon his rules being 
rigidly adhered to. He succeeded—for a 
time. Now, though he is alive and well 
and hearty, his place knows him no more. ~ 

You and I will do well to steadfastly set 
our faces against this unimaginative, love- 
less, mechanical gardening—if gardening it 
can be called. We would rather be known 
as enthusiasts. We love our eult. Our 
plants, our flowers are to us almost as so 
many children, to coax, to encourage, to 
nourish, and to train. Weare not as Peter 
Bell, to whom 


“A Primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow Primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more,”’ 


for we can find an infinity of interest even 
in such a common flower as the ‘‘ yellow 
Primrose.”’ 

My hair is now grey, and it is nearly 
half-a-century since I left school. But 
through all the intervening years, years 
which have not been without their full 
quota of troubles and anxieties, lines which 
I learnt to sing in those far-away days 
have been ever recurrent in my mind. I 
place them on record here, and with them 
conclude this introductory article :— 


** Heaven decrees not that our days 
should be spent in tears and 
mourning, 

Or the skies had known no stars, 
and the earth no flowers adorning.” 


Y aes Bas ths 


Garden Pests and Friends. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. - 


Fungus on Cucumber.—Enclosed please 
find a Cucumber covered with spots. 
should be-glad if you could tell me if it is 
a disease, as ear every plant and fruit, 
from the smallest to the largest, is in- 
fected. I use fire-heat by night, but it 
does not seem to improve matters.— 
W.t. 

[The Cucumber submitted has been at- 
tacked by a fungoid disease named Cucum- 
ber scab (Cladosporium scabies). Cut and 
burn every fruit showing signs of the 
disease, and then spray the plants, and 
two or three times afterwards at weekly 
intervals, with liver of sulphur solution, 
made by dissolving 4 oz. of the chemical 
in one gallon of warm water, in which, 
while hot, dissolve 1 0z. soft soap. Before 
consuming or disposing of the fruits wipe 
them carefully with 2 damp cloth. After 
the plants cease to bear clear out the soil, 
char it, and do not use it again for Cucum- 
ber growing. ] 

Thrips on Begonias (7. /’.).—You do not — 
say, but we conclude that your Begonias 
are growing in pots. The leaves are ait- 
tacked by yellow thrips, which are so 
minute as to be scarcely visible to the 
naked eye. ~ Begonias are particularly 
liable to this pest, and, if the atmosphere 
of the structure in which the plants are 
growing is rather dry, it makes rapid pro- 
gress. Vaporising with XL All will kill 


the thrips, but it will take some time to — 


get your Begonias into a healthy state 
again, You ought to raise some seedlings 
every year, these being far more satisfac- 
tory than growing old tubers from year to 
year, : 
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Outdoor Plants. 
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TRIALS WITH FLOWER GARDEN 
EDGINGS. 
X XII.—GypsorHILa 


No; REPENS AS 


to Rose and various flower-beds. The 


‘wall Hairbell (Campanula muralis), very 


free in various parts of the garden, on 
walls as well as in beds, sets itself among 


# the silvery Chalk plant with such effect as 
no 


scheme could equal. Both. plants 
flower together in May, and for a long 
time, and grow in any edging. So now 
we have to take the hint, and ‘plant a mix- 


AN 
EDGING.—Being fond of the rock clothing - 
Gypsophila repens, we use it freely as 
one of the best for gracing a stone edging 
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IN WARTIME. — 


even if we follow the excellent advice 
which has been given in GARDENING not to 
empty the seed-pots until the following 
season, to give late seedlings a chance of 
appearing, there is a great gain in autumn 
sowing. Seeds sown in autumn do not 
require great care. They are sown in the 
ordinary way, and the soil just kept 
moderately moist all winter. Though the 
seeds are frozen in hard weather, it has 
been found that they are not a bit the 


worse, and germinate considerably more 
quickly than those which are in the seeds- | 


man’s stores or our own cupboards or 
drawers until spring comes round. 
Some readers may think that I am 


too emphatic as to the question of autumn 
sowing of Primulas, but my experience is 
strongly in its favour. 
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in water than after they have been visited 
by insects or blackened by the rain. 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 





BEGONIAS AND DRY WHATHER. 
SoME have gone so far as to say that the 
Begonias would oust the Pelargoniums 
from the flower garden, but, good as the 
former are in their many shades of colour 
ande ornamental foliage, they lack bril- 
lianey, and cannot be seen to advantage 
unless close at hand. Not only so, but 
unless special attention is bestowed on 
them, they make but poor headway in a 
tropical summer, <A drippng season suits 
them best, and this is detrimental to the 
majority of summer-bedding subjects. 
Much may, however, be done towards 
making the Begonia a success even in the 
hottest and driest summers by giving a 
suitable root-run and judiciously mulch- 
ing and watering. Only a few days since 
I inspected several large beds in a private 





Gypsophila repens as an edging to Rose beds. 


ture of both these charming rock plants. 
—W. Bie > 

AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 
Aster acris.—Though the flowers of this 


may appear insignificant in themselves, 
they are bright and showy in a mass, the 





™| spondents have 


Sitenr Scuarra.—Some of your corre- 
praised Silene Schafta 
as a good rock plant for autumn bloom, 
and my short experience corroborates 
what they say in its favour. To see Silene 


Schafta hanging over a stone edging or 


in good masses on a big rockery is to give 


narrowly petalled blooms harmonising | one an idea of its value one could not re- 


well with the graceful, sharp-pointed 
foliage. I like it for its early flower- 
ing. Such a Starwort deserves considera- 


tion, even though it is an old one. 
SowING SEEDS OF HARDY PRIMULAS.— 
From experience I am_ satisfied that a 
larger proportion of the seeds of Primulas 
sown in autumn and looked after during 
the winter germinate the first spring bet- 
ter than those which are sown in spring. 
The latter give a considerably smaller 
proporton of seedlings the first year, and, 


alise otherwise. I have had it in bloom 
after fairly sharp frosts. 

HELENIUM PUMILUM MAGNIFICUM.—This 
is one of my favourites among the golden 
composites, of which we have so many in 
the autumn. The colour is a pleasing 
yellow, and as a cut flower it is most 
‘satisfactory if cut at the proper stage. 
This is when the centre or dise florets are 
not expanded. When cut at this stage the 
flowers will stand much longer in the 
house, and they open considerably cleaner 





eirden. The gardener complained of the 
season being unfavourable to a_ free 
growth, but I could plainly see that, had 
the beds, the soil of which, by the way, 
was of a lightish, open character, been 
well mulched as soon as planting was 
completed, the plants would in all proba- 
bility have been twice the size, as so much 
of the moisture escapes in unmulched 
ground, and Begonias must have plenty of 
moisture. Some shun mulching from a 
labour point of view, and are constantly 
wasting time by administering dribbling 
waterings ; whereas, when once mulched, 
what water is given is retained, and half 
the after labour suflices. A fairly deep. 
moisture-retaining though well-drained 
root-run suits Begonias best, and when 
the same site is used year after year a 
free incorporation of some entirely fresh 
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material ofthe above nature should take 
place at least every third year. This treat- 
ment, together with a gradual and hardy 
system of starting the bulbs into growth 
in spring, is the only way of securing a 
regular and satisfactory growth. One 
amateur I know always starts his bulbs in 
cocoanut fibre, giving cool quarters, and 
using plants with a wig of this material 
attached to the roots. They seem to root 
freely in the fibre. He also mulches the 
surface with the same material, and digs 
the old mulch into the bed in spring. 


Be, 


JARNATIONS AS ANNUALS AND 
BIENNIALS. 


I aM inclined to think that we over-culti- 
vate even our best varieties of Carna- 
tions, and that by lifting the layers each 
year a certain amount of vigour and 
Stamina is lost to the plants. This step, 
however, is a necessity in some districts, 
but there are other localities where the 
Carnation may be left in the borders to 
form broad patches and provide hundreds 
of spikes where now only a few are forth- 
coming. Suppose, for example, the plants 
were layered inthe usual way, and in- 
stead of being detached in autumn and 
potted, they were allowed to remain at- 
tached to the parent and to flower twice 
in the same spot, the result would be 
astonishing, and the handsome “patches 
loaded with their wealth of flowers 
equally so. Any notion of overcrowding 
could easily be rectified by thinning out a 
layer here and there and forming another 
colony elsewhere. Carnations grown in 
this manner would materially add to the 
beauty of the garden. Few, I think, can 
realise the great increase in flowers which 
this method ensures, otherwise it would 
be widely imitated. There is yet another 
way of securing abundance of flowers, 
and this is by raising Carnations from 
SEEDS, or, in other words, treating them 
as though they were annuals. 
much in this method to recommend it to 
those interested in gardening. The seeds 
may be sown in July and August, prefer- 
ably the former month, and the plants be 
grown on quickly without a check, plant- 
ing them out in good ground either in the 
border or in specially prepared beds in 
early autumn, allowing plenty of room 
for free and full development. In some 
localities it may be deemed advisable to 
pot the plants up for the winter, but the 
instances where this is absolutely neces- 
Sary are very few ; indeed, the Carnation 
that is feeble from the start is not worth 
nursing. Plants that are put out in the 
open ground as early as possible will fur- 
nish a good display of useful flowers the 
summer ensuing. There will, of course, 
be some with single flowers, but the ma- 
jority will produce double flowers, some 
of which may be worth retaining, and the 
remainder .may be discarded. Those re- 
tained I would recommend to be layered 
in the usual way, but instead of lifting 
and potting, allow them to remain at- 
tached to the old stool to flower the next 
season. In this manner you will obtain 
an astonishing wealth of flowers at the 
smallest possible cost or labour. Seeds 
may be sown annually, and thus a supply 
be kept up. Carnations may also be 
treated more as though they were bien- 
nials, for it is when thus treated that they 
give their greatest yield of flowers. The 
inain differences of this method over those 
named previously are the sowing of the 
seed and the flowering period. Seeds 
should be sown in February or March, 
but the earlier the better, any time during 
February being excellent. As the seed- 
lings appear and are fit to handle, lose 
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no time in potting them singly into 3-inch 
pots, transferring them from these to the 
open ground in May. By the end of the 
year the majority of these will have 
formed fine tufts, and a few plants may 
show a tendency to send up a central 
spike, but this I always discourage. These 
plants should be placed if planted in beds, 
quite 18 inches apart, a space they easily 
fill before flowering time; in fact, the 
more robust generally occupy much more 
than their allotted space, frequently pro- 
ducing fifty or sixty spikes of flowers to a 
plant, the number of blooms being as re- 
markable as their great variety. I have 
for years past raised and flowered many 
hundreds of plants in this way, and can 
recommend it to those who must ever have 
a supply of bright and fragrant flowers ; 
and, having made the start, an annual 
sowing will keep up a succession. 


HM: 


NOTES AND RHPLIES. 
Rampion (Campanula Rapunculus).—I 
have grown this both for its roots and 
ornament. I used to sow seed every year 


in the first half of May in an open position , 


in the kitchen garden in good soil. It may 
be sown either broadeast or in drills and 
thinned early. Keep damp in dry weather. 
By the autumn there are fine roots, which 
may be used as saiad and are most useful 
during autumn and winter. The roots may 
remain in the ground and be used as re- 
quired. In one place I was in, Rampion 
had to be provided three or four times 
weekly during the winter. For brighten- 
ing up rough spots in the garden the 
Rampion is most useful. For cutting, too, 
the flowers come in handy.—Joun Crook. 

Aster vimineus.—Of the many Star- 
worts now on the market, Aster vimineus 
and its varieties yet retain a good deal of 
favour. The blooms of the typical A. 
vimineus are white, but in the variety 
columbianus, considered by some a distinct 
species, the flowers are purple. We have 
now several forms of this pretty Starwort. 
Cassiope, with light mauve flowers, is now 
fairly well known; Delight, with little 
white flowers, is a great beauty; Osprey 
has pretty pinkish blooms; in Perfectus 
they are white ; and in Thorza pinkish. A. 
vimineus likes a moist soil, and to see it 
in perfection it should either have a 
moist place or a rich border. It varies 
from 2 feet to 44 feet or 5 feet high.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

Village cottages and without 
flowers in front.—I was in a village the 
other day where most of the cottages had 
in front a border of flowers. Some of 
these had only a foot or two between the 
walls and the road, yet a few flowers in 
that narrow space redeemed the appear- 
ance of the houses and made all the differ- 
ence imaginable. This was accentuated 
by the fact that a few of the cottages had 
nothing in front but the roadway, and 
these, with their unclothed, whitewashed 
walls, looked singularly bare and poor 
compared with the others. It is wonder- 


with 


’ 


ful what is done in some of these little - 


cottage borders. In some cases they were 
made the medium for planting climbing 
Roses, Cotoneasters, Tropzolums, includ- 
ing the Flame Nasturtium (Tropeolum 
speciosum), hardy flowers, annuals of 
various kinds, and even Gladioli. The 
same may be seen in countless villages in 
the United Kingdom.—Kss. 
Kniphofias.—Conspicuous by their bril- 
liance are the spikes of Kniphofias, as 
they open in the early days. Perhaps 
most people regard Kniphofias as intense 
scarlet flowers, and lose sight of others 
possessing softer and more subdued tones, 
yet none the less beautiful. | They are re- 
presented by varieties like Lemon Queen 
(pale yellow self), Ophir (orange-yellow), 
citrina (citmori-yalow corallina (coral), 
Golconda (apricot, with red anthers). 
These plants delight in a_ half-shady 


border, and are not very particular as to 


_ 
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soil, good loam suiting them admirably. — 


What they do not like is too frequent dis- 
turbance, and when doing well are best 
left alone. Copious supphes of water 
should be given in a dry time.—Lra- 
HURST. _— 
Lavender.—There is a good yield of 
spikes of this favourite flower, and har- 
vesting must not be much longer delayed. 
The spikes are always cut when the lowest 
flowers begin to expand, and upon a per- 
fectly dry day. Laid out in a sunny 
place, either in a glasshouse or in a room, 
they soon dry, and can be stored in 
sachets, in muslin bags, or as preferred, 
There is sometimes a secondary crop, and 
this, if the weather in September be suit- 
able, is very highly perfumed, although 
the spikes are not equal in size or appear- 
ance to those ofan earlier date. When 
cutting ceases, the shrubs may be 
trimmed as desired, ‘and when cuttings 
are needed, it will be found that these, 
taken with a heel, will readily root if put 
in early September into a bed in a cold 
frame, using a rather sandy compost, and 
watering sparingly till roots are emitted. 
Old-fashioned Musk. — ‘‘We never 
trouble about it, as it sows itself, and the 


‘winter never really kills it; we always get 


plenty of young plants every year.’’ This 


was a reply to an inquiry concerning Musk 
which had sprung up between flagstones 
leading up to a cottage door. At one 
time this narrow-leaved, fine-flowered sort 
was often seen as an edging plant in 
country gardens, but of late years it seems 
to have dropped out. Easily raised from 
seed, which should be sown where it is 
wanted to flower, it may generally be 
relied upon to go through the winter with 
little or no protection. ‘or a sunny bor- 
der or a rockery one may have masses of 
blopm with little trouble and cost.— 
TOWNSMAN. 

The dwarf Tropzciums. 
possibly respoitsible for the increased 
popularity of the dwarf Tropzolums. In 
gardens where bedding plants were largely 
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employed in summer, Tropeolum minus — 


has taken their place toa great extent, and 
with advantage in many respects. Apart 
from the gain in cost (a few pennyworths 
of seeds go a long way), these annuals 
give the garden greater charm than stiff 
beds or lines of Pelargoniums, Lobelia, 
and Calceolarias, and the good colours now 
obtainable are quite a feature in some 
gardens. The very dwarf, or Tom Thumb, 
varieties do not appear to be much in 
vogue.—A BorDER GARDENER. 

White GladiolimNamed Gladioli are 
not so much grown as formerly, but their 
beauty is unquestionable. Snow Wreath 
is one of the best. La Parisienne is also 
fine, but it passes off yellow in the centre. 
Honore is a good flesh-white with a lemon 
blotch. Marguerite Cadeau, in my 


opinion, ranks next to Snow Wreath in — 


point of colour and quality. Those who like 
a good white with a dark blotch may con- 


sider the claims of Epicure, which has a ~ 
dark lilaé blotch, and Cronstadt, white, q 


blotched with lilac. Comtesse Henri de 





<a 


Lamonta is white suffused with lilac.— 


Kss. 

Epilobium obcordatum. 
plant among several others of this beau- 
tiful. little Willow Herb in General 
Gough’s garden at Caer Rhun_ whose 
trailing stems root as they grow. Though 





all the plants are growing under similar — 


conditions, only this one plant does so. 


There is one ~ 


I shall be glad to learn if this is an un- 


common departure.. Nothing will induce ~ 
any of my plants to propagate themselves 


Pink — 


in that way.—A. 

Clematis Comtesse de Bouchard. 
Clematises, especially those of a good and 
definite tint, do not appear to be common. 
This hybrid Jackmani is not only a really 
pleasing pink, with a yellow centre, but 
it is the most prolific bloomer of its race 
I have ever seen. The flowers, moreover, 
are large, 








the last to go.—A. T. J. 


and they are the first, by — 
several weeks, of their group to open and ~ 
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- CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


~~ RESULTS OF PROPERLY-RIPENED 


WOOD IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tue great advantage gained by having the 
wood thoroughly ripened is that blooms 
which contain the chief points of quality— 
yviz., depth and solidity—do not, when 
pressed with the finger and thumb, present 
any marks. DBlooms of the character de- 
seribed nearly always carry with them 
smoothness of the petals, and are much 
more easily rendered fit for the exhibition- 
table. The blooms from immature plants 
ave large in diameter, but devoid of depth, 


and contain a number of ill-shapen florets, 


in some instances without any semblance 
of ineurving in the proper manner. The 
advantage of those which are more solid 
in character is often exemplified when the 
two kinds have stood two days at a show 
and borne the heat of crowded rooms. 
Those which are firm remain so longer 
than those which are more or less loose. 
These latter quickly show an ‘‘ eye,” 
which proves their weakness and non- 
sustaining form. Another reason that can 
be advanced in favour of perfectly ripened 
wood is that, the blooms having done duty 
at one show and showing no signs of de- 


- @ay, can again be exhibited. 


Seasons vary so much that the locality 
in which growers residé is a very important 
factor in the production of good or bad 
blooms. Cireumstances occur over which 
cultivators have no control. They cannot, 
for instance, excel during a cold, wet sum- 
mmer in a low, damp district. Again, 
growers residing in high and dry localities 
have much to contend with in a hot and dry 
season. The method of culture advised as 
the most likely to obtain the desired end 
is that of growing the plants from the first 
stage on to the culminating point in a regu- 
lar, steady manner, not by fits and starts, 
such as applying water regularly for a 
time, then neglecting the plants for a few 
days. Regular attention to potting is im- 
portant, or before the plants become so 
root-bound that many roots must be broken 
in the process, causing a check to the 
steady growth that is so desirable in plants 
for producing the finest blooms. Crowd- 
ing the plants in their younger stages of 
growth is most hurtful and antagonistic 
to the development of vigorous wood and 
foliage. 
allowed the plants when in their summer 
quarters; they should be arranged so that 
the sun can shine directly on them, but 
protection should be given them from 
easterly winds, which do much damage to 
the tender foliage early in the season. 
loss of leaves thus early in the season is 
not the way to produce properly ripened 
wood, as the leaves are a primary agent 
in the welfare of the plants. As growth 
proceeds, the stems from the base upwards 
gradually assume a brown colour, and the 
leaves of such plants towards September 
have a bronzy appearance, though some 
varieties indicate this character more 
clearly than others. The greatest difficulty 
growers have to contend with in a high 
and dry district is that of preventing the 
soil becoming constantly dry during a spell 
of hot weather. The remedy in this case 
is to 

SHADE THE pots from the sun during the 
hottest part of the day by boards set on 


edge in front of them, Fern, Cocoa-nut 








fibre, or mats. During hot and dry 


weather much attention is needed to re- 


ain moisture about the plants, such as 
thoroughly drenching the foliage in the 
morning and in the evening; the latter 


Sufficient space should always be } 


A 


“some. 


application cools the plants for the night, 
and invigorates them after 2 parching “hot 
day, while the application early in the 
morning gives the air moisture for a time 
during the early part of the day. ‘The 
greatest of all faults is in not making the 
soil firm enough, particularly at the last 
potting. Under such conditions the roots 
rauible quickly into the soft soil, and the 
growths are correspondingly soft and de- 
void of that hard wood-like character that 
is so desirable... Using soil of too rich a 
nature and the excessive application of 
stimulants, such as nitrate of soda, induce 


an undesirable luxuriance of growth. If 
the plants are overcrowded they- grow 


weakly, and the leaves are, of necessity, 
imperfect; or if the plants are burdened 
throughout the summer with an excess of 
growth of numerous side shoots the stems 
and main leaves of the plants are crowded, 
and cannot obtain a sufliciency of light and 
air to mature the growth as it proceeds. 


HOUSING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


It is not safe to leave plants outside after 
the first week of October unprotected. The 
appearance of frost varies in most locali- 
ties, high and dry positions escaping frost 
more readily than low, damp ones. When 
first placed under glass, after being accus- 
tomed to the outside air, Chrysanthemums 
appear to stand still in their growth, as it 
were, for a few days. At this time great 
care is needed, especially in the matter of 
watering. In the first place, if the weather 
be fine it is advisable to damp the paths 
and also among the pots, but to keep the 
roots on the dry side. To give them the 
constant supplies they have up to now re- 
ceived out-of-doors would assuredly lead to 
disastrous results. In a short time, how- 
ever, tiny roots will be observed on the 
surface of the soil, then more moisture will 
be required in the pots, the plants having 
become used to new conditions. The un- 


folding florets will tell us that it is ad- 
visable to throw less water about the 


houses, and, in fact, from this time every- 
thing should be done to assist a dry atmo- 
sphere. The necessary watering should be 
done early in the day, so that all may be 
dry by the evening. Give air abundantly 
at first by keeping doors and ventilators 
open, but decrease the amount as the 
flowers develop. Do not entirely close the 
top ventilators except to keep out fog, and 
just a little air passing through from the 
front will keep the conditions favourable 
to the opening blooms, with fire-heat ae- 
cording to the weather. It is at this time 
when most of the damping in the blooms 
takes place. The plants are cold and 
moist, having passed through long hours 
of darkness, and the bad effects of sunshine 
are quick unless the temperature can have 
been previously warmed and dried by heat 
and air. Until this takes place the use of 
shade is apparent. Decayed petals should 
not be left on the flowers; disease soon 
spreads, and the insect pests must also be 
watched. Green-fly is the most trouble- 
Guard against the spread of it by 
fumigating with some tobacco preparation 
when the plants are first housed. The pest 
is generally abundant under the leaves and 
is unnoticed. If destroyed early the blooms 
will be safe. When once green-fly gains a 
foothold, as it were, in the many folds of a 
flower, there is great trouble in getting rid 
of it without spoiling the blooms. The use 
of stimulants should be continued up to 
the time the flowers are nearly fully open. 
Caution in the use of sulphate of ammonia 


is necessary. The idea that this powerful 
salt is the one thing necessary to give 
‘finish ’? to the flowers is still strong, but 
by overdoses of it many Chrysanthemums 
are annually ruined. When sprinkled on 
the surface it is absolutely dangerous. The 
better plan is to use it in such liquids as 
eow-manure at the rate of an ounce to 
four gallons. 


NOTES AND .REPLIES. 

Early - flowering Chrysanthemums.— 
Many plants of the early-flowering kinds 
will soon be in full blossom. For some 
weeks past several well-known varieties 
have been gradually coming into flower, 
and these are now beginning to look quite 
bright, notwithstanding the dull and wet 
weather through which we are now pass- 


ing. Warm, sunny weather is necessary 
for the proper ripening of the growths, 


and also for the development of the buds. 
Good flowers seldom develop on immature 
growths. Readers will, therefore, under- 
stand the reason why the plants should be 
afforded ample opportunities of obtaining 
all the help they can from both sun and 
air. Heavy raing have been a source of 
anxiety to many growers of the early- 
flowering kinds. Plants that were put out 
in their flowering quarters in late April 
and throughout May have made wonderful 
growth of late. So heavy are the branch- 
ing growths at this period, now that they 
are full of buds, that, with their own 
weight, together with their foliage, etc., 
being saturated with rain, there is a 
danger of losing many valuable shoots un- 
less they be regularly tied to stakes, 
continuing this from time to time as the 
plants require this attention. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


NOTES AND REPLIBB. 


Hardy Ferns.—These might be more fre- 
quently employed in window gardening 
than is now the case. They will grow in 
the confined precincts of towns, and many 
a dark situation might be made verdant by 
their use. Where windows face the north, 
or are shut in by high buildings, where it 
is impossible to grow flowering plants with 
any degree of satisfaction, a few hardy 
Ferns would prove a source of interest all 
through the year. In spring, summer, and 
autumn they may be grown on the window- 
ledge. The spring, just as growth is com- 
mencing, is the best time to pot them, and 
until they are growing freely it is as well 
to put them in some sheltered corner, 
where the soil can be maintained in an 
equable state of moisture. The great 
point in the culture of this class of Ferns 
is never to allow them to know the need of 
moisture at the roots. Every day, in fine 
weather, they should be examined towards 
the middle of the day, and if they are pot- 
bound they should be watered, and care 
taken that they get enough water to 
thoroughly moisten the soil. 


Mignonette for cutting.—We do not use 
this in this way half so much as its merits 
deserve. Few things are more beautiful 
than a large handful put into a low vase. 
For cutting nothing could be more charm- 
ing, added to this being its delicious frag- 
rance. The large form of the common 
Mignonette I think the finest scented. 
The giant kinds have their use, but I 
prefer the large-flowered, common kind 
to cut from. I cannot grow Mig- 
nonette in my garden, but I have a piece 
of land at a little distance where a lot of 
builders’ refuse was put into the soil. 
Here it grows like a weed.—WeEstT 
SURREY. 


¢ 
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FRUIT. 


PEACHES ON WALLS. 


Forty years ago outside Peach culture 
was regarded as one of the fine arts in 
gardening, and those who haye seen the 
famous trees at Heckfield under the care 
of the late Mr. Wildsmith and those at 
srooklands, near Romsey, could not come 
to any other conclusion than that it was 
not necessary to have the trees under glass 
except to extend the season of ripe fruit 
by having them earlier. Four main fae- 
tors against success are the following: (1) 
Growers often deprive the trees of sufli- 
cient sunlight and air by growing tall 
herbaceous plants in front of them and 
too near them. Various members of the 
Brassica tribe—to wit, strong-growing 
Cauliflowers—are often grown on the 
border, these robbing the soil of that sup- 
port the trees require. The distance from 
the trees to the crop in front should not 
be less than 8 feet for dwarf crops and 
4 feet for the taller subjects, and in no 
case should these be more than a yard 
in height. (2) Neglect in the spring to 
check insect pests, two of the worst 
being black and green fly. When the 
points of the young shoots are attacked 
by either of these pests, prompt measures 
should be taken to check their spread, as 
the tender leaves are quickly curled up, 
and check future growth. A timely ait- 
tack on these pests directly they are seen 
with an insecticide like Gishurst com- 
pound or soft soap and tobacco water 
would promptly remove the evil and en- 
able the trees to grow away freely. It 
should not be forgotten that such trees 
bear on the wood of the previous year, 
and if this is not well ripened, how can 
a crop be expected? (3) After the fruit is 
gathered in August and September, or 
even earlier in many cases, the trees are 
all too often meglected. When we. con- 
sider that trees growing at the foot of a 
south wall do not always obtain their 
share of thé rain, and that the bricks ab- 
sorb a certain amount of moisture from 
the soil, to the detriment of the Peach- 
tree roots, it is easily understood that 
when watering is 
eannot mature the 
fruit-buds for the next season’s crop. 
Moisture at the roots is an absolute 
necessity. Before the fruit is gathered, 
should the weather be very dry, no doubt 
the trees are given a sufficiency of water 
at the roots, and so they should be after- 
wards, with a view to laying the founda- 
tion for next year’s crop. Several good 
soakings should be given the trees from 
which the fruit is gathered. (4) The 
leaves often fall a prey to red spider, 
which cannot fail to weaken the trees. 
When red spider is present, it usually 
commences near the base of the trees, 
and is distinetly traceable to drought at 
the roots. Heavy waterings at the roots and 
copious supplies over the leaves, given 
with some vigour, especially to the under- 
side of the leaves, are the remedy to 
cleanse the trees from this insidious pest. 
In stubborn cases, apply a strong solu- 
tion of soft soap and tobacco-water or 
sulphur, worked first into a paste, and 
afterwards mixed with soft soap and 
syringed vigorously on to the trees. 

As a rule, the pruning of Peach trees is 
left until March, and sometimes later. 
Why should not the pruning be done 
directly the fruit is gathered? Pruning 
Peach trees consists in removing the bulk 
of the wood from which the previous 
sSeason’s crop was taken to make room for 
the new growth. Peach trees are not like 


wood and form the 


neglected the trees. 


Apples, Pears, or Plums, that fruit on 
spurs. Why wait until March to eut 
away what could be equally well removed 
in September is a question I would ask 
those who practise the spring pruning. 
Trees pruned directly the fruit is gathered 
have a much better chance to ripen the 
current season’s growth, as if this is done 
sun and air can reach the wood. As a 
rule, sufficient pruning jis not done, far 
too many shoots being retained, to the 
detriment of those remaining. 


). MoLynevux. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peach stones splitting.—I shall be 
obliged if you will be good enough to tell 
me what is the cause of a late Peach not 
stoning properly. When opening the 
Peach, the stone is found split and de- 
eayed. This has happened two years run- 
ning. The fruit does. not seem to ripen 
properly, and remains hard. The fruit is 
darge, and looks perfect until it is cut. 
Can you suggest a remedy?—C. W. B. 
CALDWELL. 

[A very important constituent in the 
soil for stone fruits is lime, which enters 
largely into the process of stone forma- 
tion, and- prevents, in a great measure, 
stone-splitting. If you find that there is 
not sufficient lime in your borders, we 
should advise you to remove them before 
the leaves fall and replant the trees, at the 
same time adding some good fibrous loam 


and a quantity of air-slaked lime and. 


mortar rubble. Unripened wood and im- 
perfect fertilisation will also cause stone- 
splitting. Many people neglect to water 
the borders after the crop has _been 
cleared, the result being that the soil in 
the borders gets dry, thus imperilling the 
following season’s crop.] 


Wiid fruit.—In this particular part of 
the Stewartry there is a very fine selec- 
tion of wild fruits, especially of the Crab. 
There is what one may almost term an 
avenue from The Lake—an arm. of the 
Solway Tirth—to Balmae, almost a mile 
in length, and in which Crabs, Bullaces, 
and Sloes are in considerable numbers. 
The profusion of bloom in the early spring 
forms one of our most pleasing local dis- 
plays, and, in general, the bloom is. fol- 
lowed by heavy crops. of> fruit. The 
sramble and the wild Raspberry abound in 
the undergrowth, large quantities of these 
being gathered year by year. It is some 
considerable time since I haye observed 
such a heavy yield as has been the case 
with the Crab-trees this year, and, for a 
time, it appeared that, owing to the lack 
of sugar, the fruit would be permitted to 
fall and rot on the ground. A short time 
ago, however, notices were inserted in the 
local papers that, owing to the fruit 
scarcity, Crabs would be purchased for 
Government factories at the rate of £12 
per ton. Ina day or two there was not a 
Crab to be seen. It is a great pity, how- 
ever, that in some cases almost irreparable 
damage has been done to the trees by the 
gatherers. DBranches—in some cases whole 
limbs—have been broken, and the higher 
fruits have been hammered down with 
sticks, and as a result the buds must haye 
suffered severely. This maltreatment of 
the trees must, by no means, be attributed 
to wantonness. It is merely thoughtless- 
hess on the part of irresponsible children 
and grown-ups anxious, no doubt, to earn 
a few shillings. At the same time, it is 
distressing to those to whom that pic- 


‘turesque road is a favourite in the spring 


months, and it seems that a word of pro- 
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test might be of service to wild fruit — 
gatherers in this and in other localities. b 
Hiveryone is glad, and indeed eager, that 
the most should be made of our wild 
fruits, but it ought to be picked with as 
little damage as possible—W. McG., 
Balmae. ‘os iS : 

Fruit-rooms.—These, where they exist, 
are, aS a rule, too large and airy, the 
evaporation in such places being too rapid, 
and thus setting up shrivelling. A cellar 
is far more suitable than some. of the 
elaborate fruit-rooms one sees nowadays. 
Too much heat and moisture, or too much 
dryness and heat, are equally detrimental 
to the keeping of Apples. Cold and mois- 
ture, provided the air is excluded, ensure 
long keeping, more especially in the case 
of kitchen Apples, but not dessert Apples, 
as under these conditions but little water 
is evaporated, and the chemical changes 
less pronounced. Who as a boy living in 
fruit-growing districts has not chanced on 
perfectly sound Apples in the long Grass of 
the orchard, or mayhap under some leayes, 
Tong after they had fallen from the trees? 
Again, look how well Apples keep in heaps 
in a cool, moist store. The truth is, we 
make too much fuss about keeping Apples 
in thin layers on shelves in the fruit-room. 
Far better store them in boxes or barrels, 
not touching them till they are wanted. 
In order, however, that this keeping may 
be secured, only perfectly sound fruits 
should be gathered, when dry, and placed 
at once in the boxes they are to remain in; 
in fact, the best way is to take the boxes or 
barrels to the trees and place the fruit at 
once into them.—A. G. 


Burnt refuse for Apples.—Whenever I 
have any of this material to spare I make 
it a rule to place it about the stations of 
Apples growing on the Grass, and it is 
easy to see by the improvement in the 
colour of the foliage on the trees how far 
it has been used. In many eases I have 
noticed when it has been applied to the 
roots of old trees that the fruit has been 
less liable to crack and spot, thus showing 
that there is virtue in it for the fruit as 
well as the growth. After the potash and 
other constituents have been washed out of 
this material there still remains the rough- 
ness of the ashes, which is a great help 
mechanically to the roots of all trees, in a — J 
heavy, close soil more especially. It is one 
of the best of many ways in which this 
useful material may be used.—H. R. 


Apple Lord Suffield.—Several years ago _ 
a large fruit-grower in Herefordshire told _ 
me he was fast discarding this Apple be- 
cause of its liability to yield ‘spotty ” 
fruits. Some other growers have com- 
plained of its tendency to canker. The 
tree shown on p. 393, growing in the — 
strong soil of a Highgate garden, was — 
never troubled with either complaint. I- — 
believe, as is the case with-many other 
families of plants, trees have been propa- — 
gated from ailing and faulty stocks by 
some raisers in the past. Scions, how- 
ever short the supply, should never be — 
taken from louhifil seo, In spite, how- — 
ever, of adverse comments, Lord Suffield 
is one of the best early Apples for cook- 
ing. It is a free bearer, and begins to 
crop at an early stage. When ripe, the 
skin is a pale straw colour, covering good — 
white ee, TURNER. “3 
Pear Marie Louise d’Uccle.—I have seen 
this Pear, which does not appear to be _ 


much grown, doing very well as a stan- 
dard, It is not a strong-growing kind, the 
branches being slender, and having a 


rather weeping tendency, and its slow 
growth may be the cause of its not being 
more largely cultivated. I cannot say — 
whether it is fitted for growing in ex- 
posed situations, for the trees that I am — 
acquainted with are in a fairly sheltered 
garden. If I were planting an orchard, I — 
should, however, give it a place.—B.. 
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Tv all well-appointed gardens special at- 
tention should be paid to this important 
subject, for by so doing the soil can be 
made to yield a greater return for the 
Jabour expended upon it. If one kind of 


vegetable be grown on the same plot for 


several years in succession it has-a ten- 


_ deney to exhaust the soil of one.or more of 


the elements that constitute the plant’s 


, food. With care and a knowledge of the 








_ of ground each season. 


qualities of the land, one kind of crop may 


& be grown successfully in the same place for 


several years in succession. This, how- 
ever, ehtails a considerable amount of 
Jabour and expense, for the soil must be 
supplied with similar quantities of the 
different kinds of food of which the plants 
that have been grown on it were built up, 
so that the cultivator would be required to 


§ know how much of each had been taken 


away that he might replace them in order 
to ensure success. By a judicious varia- 
tion of crops the difficulty is to some extent 
overcome, as all kinds of vegetables do not 
consist of the same compounds. As an ex- 
ample, we will take a crop of Peas. All 
gardeners know that if these be sown a 


_ sufficient distance apart, so that the sun 


and air may have free access to both sides 
of the rows, the produce will be greater 
than if they were sown close together. 
Why is this? The reason is because there 
is not sufficient food within the reach of 
the roots to supply them all. Another is 
because, owing to the plants being so close 


. _ together, the foliage is not able to expand, 
- and if there be no expansion of the leaves 


there is no root action. Some will say this 
is a waste of ground; so it would be if no 
crop were grown between, but we must 
take care that what is sown or planted 
amongst the rows of Peas does not inter- 
fere with that which is to succeed. Let- 
tuce, Spinach, and Radishes are all crops 
that may with safety be grown, for they 


-- occupy the ground but a very short time, 


and are usually ready for use long before 
the Peas, and after they are cleared off the 
spaces may be used for Celery. I usually 
sow all Peas in the open quarters 7 feet 
apart, two rows of some dwarf crop being 
grown between them. This is cleared off 
before it is time to plant the Celery. The 
soil being turned o¥er so much with taking 
out the trenches, earthing and lifting the 
Celery, will be in good condition, especially 
if it be laid up rough for a few weeks, for 
Carrots, Onions, Parsnips, and Beet. As 


al these crops remain on the ground for a |. 
considerable time and all require deep 


cultivation, no better place could be found 
for them. The Onions being the first to be 
cleared off, the following season their place 
ean be occupied with Cabbages, on which 
plot they usually grow well. The Cabbages 
are afterwards succeeded by Potatoes, the 
manure for this crop being dug in during 
the autumn after the other has been 
cleared away. Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
and Cauliflowers should all have a change 
If Potatoes follow 


a Carrots and Parsnips, then any of the 


ie 
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Brassica tribe may succeed these. 

Where the garden has to be fully cropped 
and every foot of it used, it is well 
to take account beforehand what crops and 
how much of each it is intended to grow, so 
that when the time comes round for plant- 


ing or sowing there may be no difficulty in- 


having a plot ready for the seed. Seakale 
and Asparagus are crops that trouble some 
gardeners very much, for where a quantity 
ot these has to be lifted each year for 
forcing, much ground has to be occupied in 


tion. 
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VEGETABLES. 


3 ROTATION OF VEGETABLE CROPS. 


growing the necessary supply of roots. For 
the former a good open piece of ground 
that has not been previously carrying any 
kind of Brassica. is needed, and on close, 
heavy land special preparations must be 
made for the latter, or it will not do well. 


H. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tomato flowers dropping.—I have a 
large house of Tomatoes, and am sorry to 
say they are an entire failure: I had a 
grand show of flowers, but they have 
nearly all dropped off. The plamts are in 
12-inch pots, and get plenty of water, 
light, and ai. I give hae a sprinkling 
of artificial manure occasionally and a 
slight bottom heat.—Tomaro, 

[from what you say it would appear that 
the flowers drop off before they are ex- 
panded, and the cause very probably is 
traceable to the roots. Seeing that the 
plants failed to set a crop, there was no 
need to give them any kind of fertiliser, 
and if they had been kept somewhat drier 
at the roots there would have been a 
greater likelihood of the flowers being pre- 
served and set. Over-feeding usually ends 
badly, grossness rarely, if ever, being at- 
tended by fruitfulness. You ought, there- 
fore, to keep your plants much drier at the 
roots than heretofore, even if this is at- 
tended by flagging occasionally, taking care 
also to smartly tap the bunches of flower 
when the pollen is dry enough to distribute 
properly. As soon as a good crop of fruit 
is set the time has arrived for more liberal 
treatment to be given at the roots. This 
may take the form of a top-dressing of 
turfy loam, plenty of water, and a fertiliser 
occasionally. Very often an insufficiency 
of light and air is the cause of many 
flowers dropping prematurely, but you say 
you have avoided these errors in culture, 
and as you do not mention disease, we can 
only repeat that over-luxuriance is’ to 
blame for the failure.] 

Caterpillar destroying Parsnips.—Re- 
ferring to the answer to ‘A Reader’ in 
your issue of August 24th last, there 
seems to be some mistake in the identi- 
fication of this. Gortyma flavago (if the 
frosted orange moth is meant) is not a 
small moth, being fully 14 inches in ex- 
panse, and 1t does not feed on Parsnips, so 
far asl amaware, or on Tomatoes. It is an 
internal feeder, usually found feeding in 
the stalks of Thistle, Burdock, Ragwort, 
and other hollow-stemmed plants. I have 
reared numbers from larve, or pups, 
gare a Thistle stems during - August.— 





[There was no mistake in identifica- 
It is perfectly true that Gortyna 
flavago feeds in the stalks of Thistles, 
Burdock, Ragwort, and other plants, but, 
like many another insect, it sometimes 
varies its diet. One need look no further 
than Hydroccia micacea, which usually 
feeds in the stems of Docks, a very com- 
mendable practice, but which last year fed 
in potatoes to a somewhat alarming ex- 
tent. In this case Gortyna flavago was 
feeding in the heart of the Parsnip, and 
it has been recorded in Tomato.] 


Specked Potatoes.—I shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly tell me in 
GARDENING what is the matter with the 
enclosed Potato. I did not find any like 
it earlier in the season, but now a large 
number of the two sorts I have dug so far 
(Duke of York and Sharpe’s Victor) are 
affected in the same way. Are the tubers, 
which at *present are healthy, likely to 
develop the disease if they are stored 2— 
EASTFIELD. 

[We find no trace of disease in or on 
the potato tubers sent. The specks in the 
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flesh merely mark points which have not 
yet reached full maturity, and show the 
tubers to have been lifted before they 
were completely ready. ] 

Onion smut.—The Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries desires to inform all seeds- 
men and market gardeners that two cases 
have been brought to their notice where 
young Onions have been attacked by 
Onion smut (Urocystis cepule, Frost.), 
a disease which has hitherto been met 
with only once in the United Kingdom, 
though it is common in America, where 
it is apparently indigenous. As _ this 





_ disease causes serious losses in the coun- 


try of origin, and as it has been ascer- 
tained apparently beyond doubt that the 
spores may retain their capacity for ger- 
mination in the soil for a period of twelve 
years, it is of the highest importance that 
Rnglish Onion growers should take suit- 
able precautions to prevent the disease 
establishing itself in this country. Young 
plants which appear to be unthrifty 
should be carefully examined for any of 
the symptoms, and suspicious specimens 
should be sent to the Secretary, Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.1, packed in a wooden 
or metal box, which should be labelled 
“Onion Disease.”’ Directions for treat- 
ment will be sent if the presence of the 
disease is confirmed. 

Autumn-sown Onions.—In the issue of 
June 20th there is an excellent article on 
the autumn sowing of Onions. The 
writer does well to recommend the prac- 
tice, as autumn-sown Onions are so often 
a much more successful crop than spring- 
sown. This season, for instance, I have 
a grand lot of Giant Rocca from plants 
raised in autumn and transplanted ‘in 
spring, while the spring-sown Onions are 
almost a failure. Your correspondent re- 
commends some of the usual Tripoli varie- 
ties. The only objection to them is that 
they do not keep well. I have seen it 
stated (e.g., in Mr. A. Dean’s little hand- 
book on vegetable culture) that any 
variety can be sown in autumn, and that 
the division of Onions into spring and 
autumn sections is quite arbitrary. Can 
any readers say from experience whether 
this is so? Can one expect success from 
the autumn sowing of James’s Keeping, 
Bedfordshire Champion, ete.? I have 
seen Ailsa Craig grown very successfully 
in this way, and see no reason why the 
best-keeping varieties should not be grown 
in‘the same manner. If so, there is little 
need for any spring sowing of Onions.— 
HH. M. B., Sussex: 

Gathering. vegetables.—In the daily 
routine of collecting the various vegetables 
as they come in for use, a common error is 
to delay the commencement of gathering 
until the bull of the crop gets well for- 
ward. Not only are most vegetables at 
their best long before they reach their full 
size, but gathering when young relieves the 
plants of the strain that cropping puts upon 
them, and they then go on bearing over a 
much longer period than they otherwise 
would. Once such things as Peas and 
Beans are allowed to perfect a few of their 
pods, the later blossoms refuse either to 
open or to set, and the consequent loss is 
great, and this is also true of nearly all 
things, though it bears more especial rela- 
tion to those of which the fruits only are 
eaten. There is also much harm done in 
many places by the careless methods em- 
loyed in gathering, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see Pea haulm pulled out of the 
ground or otherwise injured by careless 
men or boys, who have not the common 
sense or interest in their work which 
would teach them to use both hands in 
gathering, one to relieve the strain on the 


haulm, and the other for picking. 
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MEATLESS DAYS. 


Dr. Kewtitoaa, of Battle Creek, U.S.A., 
writes :—Wheatless days are still with 
us. Meatless days will soon be here 
again, and the sooner the better. So long 
as we have milk and eggs and nuts, there 
is no possible need for meat, and we are 
better off without it. A vacation from 
meat for a year or two would do the 
American people a world of good. Meat 
is a second-hand diet. Whatever there is 
good in it has been derived from vege- 
tables, the original and pure source of 
supply ‘for all our food needs. At the 
best, meat is an inferior food because of 
the presence of the uric acid and other 
tissue wastes which normally escape 
through the kidneys, the parasites, the 
putrefaction germs, and germ products 
which abound in meat, but are not found 
in milk or eggs, or in vegetable foods. 

Rice is the choicest of all cereal pro- 
ducts from the standpoint of digestion and 
nutrition. It is a capital thing for the 
American people to receive the great les- 
sons in practical dietetics which the war 
is teaching us. More Rice and more 
Potatoes will greatly improve the Ameri- 
ean bill of fare. Rice contains the least 
acid of any of the grains, and the Potato 
contains a large store of useful alkaline 
salts which aid nutrition by neutralising 
the acids of the body. And the war 
bread is a great blessing to the lime- 
starved millions who have been fooled by 
the millers into the idea that superlative 
whiteness is a desirable quality in bread. 
The lessened consumption of cane sugar is 
another blessing which the Food Admini- 
stration has conferred upon the country. 

Not a single food restriction imposed 
upon us has been a hardship. Every one 
has been a real blessing, and may have 
the hearty support of every citizen from 
the standpoint of health as well as of 
patriotism. If something should happen 
to cut off the supply ef tea and coffee, 
another great blessing would be conferred 
which would add to the benefits that help 
in some degree to offset the terrible evils 
of the world war. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A rich preserve._-Among the many fruit 
combinations for jam-making not gene- 
rally’ known, and that may be recom- 
mended to the notice of those who have 
not already tried it, is White Currant and 
Raspberry. Red Currant and Raspberry 
is a very familiar compound, but the sub- 
stitution of White Currants for Red 
makes a decidedly richer preserve, and 
requires considerably less sugar, espe- 
cially if the Currants are allowed to hang 
until thoroughly ripe, until, in fact, they 
have acquired the rich amber shade. 
There are only about four distinct varie- 
ties of White Currant, that known as the 
cut-leaved white Dutch being probably the 
best. Bushes kept well thinned out and 
hard pruning of the stoutest wood en- 
sure ithe largest bunches and _ berries. 
When Raspberries are only grown on a 
sinall scale, as in the case of cottage gar- 
dens and allotments, it may be found ad- 
visable to pick the berries as they ripen, 
place them in a dish, and sprinkle_ each 
layer slightly with sugar. They will 
keep in this way until all the Currants 
are ready.—. 3. 8., Hardwick. 

Rhubarh.—‘‘ A Scottish Gardener,’’? on 
page 4138, touches upon a most interesting 
point with regard to the issue of the notices 
by the authorities offering to purchase 





. season is so short—shorter here than 


Rhubarb for the jam-makers, and paying 
for it the princely sum of 9d. per stone of 


14 lbs. Think of this when the retail price 
of Rhubarb jam is controlled at 11d. per 
Ib.! It seems as if the shortage of fruit 


will lead to still further preserving of 


Rhubarb, and that there will be a small 
supply of other jam. It is not, I think, 
too much to say that the arrangements 
regarding the supply of sugar for fruit- 
preserving have led to the loss of great 
quantities of fruit, and have tended 
greatly to the enrichment of the jam- 
maker. As your contributor points out, 
the payment offered for fruit to be made 


into jam by the licensed jam-makers 


(which, by the way, are not Government 


establishments) is too small to pay for the 
expense of picking, while the grower is not 
allowed a free market for the sale of his 
surplus fruit.—A BorpER GARDENER. 


How to pickle Walnuts.—The nuts 
should be collected before they are full 
grown, and the inside shell has begun to 
harden. Generally this is before mid- 
July, though it depends upon locality and 
the season, as in some years the nuts are 
later than in others; they are later than 
usual this year, for example. As soon as 
gathered put the nuts in brine to soak. 
If they are required for early use, they 
should be pricked over with-a pin. Then 
put them into salt and water in a pan 
and set them to simmer for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, after which drain them in 
a sieve and place them in an airy place in 
the sun till they blacken all over, turning 
them several times. They are then ready 
to be put into vinegar, to every quart of 
which add 1 oz. of black pepper, ginger 


root, salt and Mustard-seed have been 
added. Tie down with bladder or cork 


tightly, and store them on a“shelf in a 
pantry or dry room. They should be fit 
for use in about four months after bot- 
tling.— The Field: 

Salads spoiled by dressing.—All who 
wish to make the best use of the salads of 
a good garden should avoid dressing, as 
below reprinted from a good journal. The 
true way is that of the French, who use 
olive oil only :—Ingredients: Three large 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one saltspoonful 
of salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, one 
teaspoonful of mustard (more or less, ac- 
cording to taste), one large tablespoonful 
of salad oil, four tablespoonfuls of milk, 
and four..tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Method: Thoroughly mix the flour, pep- 
per, salt, and mustard together, dry. 
Then pour in the milk very gradually, 
stirring all the while so as to avoid any 
lumps forming in the flour. When mixed, 
this should be as thick as boiled custard. 
Now add the oil, drop by drop, still 
stirring, and lastly add the vinegar in the 
same way. .When mixed, the dressing 
should be of ithe consistency of thin 
cream. Many an instance might be given 
of like ways of spoiling one of the most 
grateful products of the garden—well- 
grown salads. 

The Avecado Pear (Persea gratissima). 
—This is a most delicious, buttery thing, 
quite Nature’s greatest success in that 
line. You can eat it in all sorts of ways— 
with other vegetables, or soup, or bread, 
and with or without salt, sugar, vinegar— 
all common ways. Some add wine; that 
does not appeal to me. I eat them just as 
Nature gives them to me, and I want 
They have just come in, 
Pity the 
at 
Mavis Bank, where we got them for three 
or four months.—W. J. 


nothine better. 
and will go on for two months. 
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USEFUL HINTS ON WINTERING. 
ALL feeding should be completed as quickly 
as possible and hives closed down for the 
winter. The experience of bee-keepers is 
that colonies, ceteris paribus, put right for 
winter during. the month of September 
come out strongest in the spring. It is 
wisest not to attempt to winter weak 
stocks, and by weak stocks is generally 
meant those which do not cover seven or 
eight standard frames. Should it be un- 
avoidable to winter down a weak colony, 
be sure to confine them to a small space. 
This is, of course, the rule for wintering 
all stocks, because otherwise the tempera- 
ture will be fatally low, but more than ever 
is it necessary to do this with small 
colonies. Also, with such stocks, a porous 
material should be put over them, next to 
the frames. In the case of all bees, how- 
ever, nothing too airtight must be laid 
right on the frames. I think in wintering, 
the best plan is to lay porous material on 
first, in several thicknesses, then above it 
a sheet of American enamelled cloth. 
Users of a sheet of glass in summer as a 
quilt next to the frames must remove the 
glass for the winter. Many bee-keepers, 
nevertheless, do leave it on, or place 
American enamelled cloth in its place, lay- 
ing the quilts over it, but my opinion is, as 
stated above, namely, felt or other porous 
stuff first, then the enamelled cloth last. 
The Ameriean cloth is favoured by some 
simply as an additional safeguard against 
wet which may beat in, or siphon in, under 
the roof. To change these warming quilts 
forsperfectly dry ones once or twice during 
the winter is, to my mind, not necessary 
at all, unless, of course, wet has pene- 
trated badly. We must never do anything 
which either lowers the temperature 
dangerously or renders it too dry. It must 
be healthily humid. When all signs of 
robbing have disappeared open the en- 
trance to a 6 inches width and leave it so 
all winter. 

While on the subject of wintering it 
ought to be mentioned that, instead of 
several thicknesses of felt or old, clean 
carpeting, some bee-keepers use a sort of 
pillow, which, loosely filled with dry, 
chopped Hay, sawdust, or torn-up paper, 
provides an excellent protection against 
the cold, and has the additional ad- 
vantages both of being able to be well 
tucked into all the corners, and of being 
quickly removed for examination or spring 
feeding. Two good precautions against 
winter starvation are the placing of a block 
of candy on the top of the standard frames 
ov the provision of winter passages. The 
latter consist of at least two pieces of stick 





{ inch thick laid across the tops ofthe - 


frames about 13 inches or 2 inches apart. 
The idea of these sticks is that they allow 
the bees to pass from one comb to another 
in the warmth. 
have to go under the frames and therefore 
into the chilly air of the bottom of the 
hive. From the analogy of the old straw 
skep hive, and of the natural homes of the 
bees in trees and roofs of houses, one 
wonders whether such winter passages are 
necessary. I myself do not introduce them 
into all my hives. The block of candy 
clearly takes the place of the pieces of 
stick. It also is a perfect indicator of the 
state of the bees’ winter store. Warmth 
is necessary to keep the bees alive and 
strong. It is also necessary to maintain 
the honey in a fluid state, which is the 
more economical condition for the nourish- 
ment of the bees. The honey 
crystallises or candies if hives be not kept 


warm. In this solid state it does not last 


BR. oe; 
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so long. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Treatment of Orchids (P.).—Had you 
informed us where your imported Orchids 
were sent from or in what district they 
were collected, we could have given you 
some information as to treatment. You 
may put them into pots filled two-thirds 
full of broken, clean potsherds, then place 
the plant in the centre and fill in the re- 
maining space with equal portions of 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss chopped 
into short 3-inch lengths. Water with 
soft water. Do not give too much until 
the new growths get well away from the 
base. Place in the warmest position, and 
shade from the direct rays of the sun. 


Perennials for border (7. /’.).—If the 
soil will admit, you should deeply trench 
it and heavily manure it at the same time. 
Then in early autumn you should plant 
freely of the following: Alstroemeria 
aurea, 6 inches deep; English and Spanish 
Tris, Trumpet Daffodils, Lilium candidum, 
Oriental Poppies, Lupines, a good selec- 
tion of the Flag Irises, Montbretias, some 
Michaelmas Daisies, etc. It seems to us 


you could, with a little trouble and ex- | 


pense, make the border quite a home for 
the most beautiful and rare things that 
elsewhere are ill-suited. 


Lilies after flowering (G. J/.).—Your 
Lilies may be placed out of doors and 


~ watered as before till the leaves turn yel- 


‘inches, wider may be used. 


low, when the supply must be diminished, 
but at no time must they be parched up. 
Then, when the flower-stems are quite 
dead, repot them. If the roots are im 
good condition, pots 1 inch, or even 2 
They should 
be stood out of doors for a time in a shel- 
tered spot, under which treatment’ the 
roots will soon take possession of the new 
soil. Then, when frost sets in, remove 
them to an ordinary garden frame or to 
the greenhouse. As soon as they tom- 
mence to grow, see that they have as 
much light and air as posstble. You will 
find that as a rule those kept over from 
the preceding year flower somewhat 
earlier than freshly imported bulbs. 


Fuchsias during the winter (Perplexed). 
—Fuchsias should during the winter be 
kept in the greenhouse, giving them just 


enough water to keep the soil slightly 


moist. ‘Then, about the middle of March, 
turn them out of their pots, shake off 
nearly all the old soil, and repot in a mix- 
ture of equal parts of loam and_ leaf 
mould, with a little sand. Care should 
be taken not to overwater; yet, at the 
same time, the soil must be kept mode- 
rately moist, while syringing overhead two 
or three times a day will be of great ser- 
vice. They will then push forth new 
growth freely. Should any grow m a 
straggling manner, they may, early in the 
spring before they start into growth, be 
shortened back to form symmetrical 


plants. 
FRUIT. 


Melons unsatisfactory (17. A. A.).—It 
would be scarcely possible for us to say 
why your Melons were tough in the flesh 
and not easily separated from the skin. It 
certainly is a failing we have never experi- 
enced in a ripe fruit. An unripe fruit, 
however, has a very different substance, 
and we can only infer that you cut your 
fruits too soon. A Melon should be left 
on the plant until it separates itself, or 
until the skin cracks round the stem 
and becomes almost separated, then it may 
be removed. Even then it should be kept 
a few days before it is eaten, for it is 
never full ripe cut fresh from the plant, 
the flesh being hard and uneatable near 
the rind. Five fruits are rather a large 
crop to take, and unless the plants are 
extra strong, three are quite enough to 
leave on a Melon plant. Possibly, too, 
your plants, though healthy, were un- 





derfed, especially taking into account 
their heavy load. They need stimulants 
very often in the form of liquid manure, 
diluted, or dry artificial manures, 
sprinkled on the surface and watered in. 
Lime, too, is necessary, and a heavy soil 
is better than a light one. We suspect 
that you’ erred in cutting your fruits too 
soon, and, further, your complaint of the 
toughness is attributable to using them 
before they had properly ripened. Melons 
vary very much in the time it takes to get 
this development of maturity and flavour, 
some are much quicker than others; and 
in these matters it isimmaterial where you 
obtain your seeds. 


Treatment of early Peaches (Anzxious).— 
In order that the foliage may be main- 
tained fresh as lon& as possible, plenty of 
air should be afforded both day and night. 
With bright sunshine the borders are apt 
to get dry and the foliage infested with 
red spider. To prevent this troublesome 
pest from doing much mischief, see that 
the trees are washed occasionally, and 
that the border is kept moist. Many of 
the evils attending early forced trees may 
be traced to neglect after the fruit is 
gathered. When the borders are allowed 
to become too dry the leaves fall prema- 
turely, which is often the cause of the 
buds dropping when forcing commences. 
With later houses from which the fruit 
has been gathered, every precaution 
should be taken to ‘keep the foliage 
healthy, as it is only by so doing that the 
buds can be properly developed. 


Berries of Madresfield Court Grape un- 
satisfactory (J. /riend).—The berries of 
Madresfield Court Grape received were 
“scalded.’’? This is common at this season 
of the year with some varieties, notably 
that named and Lady Downe’s, where the 
management is not of the best. The 
cause is through the sun striking on the 
berries early mm the morning while the 
skin is yet wet with condensed moisture 
through the atmosphere being too heavily 
laden by reason of the ventilators being 
too closely shut at night. A little warmth 
in the hot-water pipes for a few nights at 
this stage, combined with free admission 
of air, will maintain a buoyant atmosphere 
in the vinery, and thus prevent scalding. 


Vines unsatisfactory (V. S.).—From the 
appearance of the berries received, we 
should say the treatment of the Vines is 
not satisfactory. The berries appear to 
have been scalded by getting the house too 
hot and moisture-laden before giving air. 
The sun, coming out suddenly, scorched 
the berries. The bunches being the worst 
at the top of the house points strongly 
to this being the cause. The house-sew- 
age may contain something too strong for 
the roots. 


Lifting Peach and Nectarine trees (D.). 
—The best time to lift is the end of Sep- 
tember and early in October. Lifting is not 
only advised for strong or too vigorous 
trees, but also to prevent gumming, can- 
ker, and loss of branches. Many trees are 
ruined by being starved, and disease fol- 
lows loss of surface roots. ‘There need be 
no loss of crop the following year if the 
work is done while the trees are in full 
leaf. It is well before interfering with the 
tree to be lifted to prepare the fresh site, 
so as not to expose the roots a moment 
longer than is necessary. In all cases it 
is well to prepare a large hole for the tree, 
so as to work round the roots, thoroughly 
packing the soil under the roots and mak- 
ing firm as the planting proceeds. Do not 
plant too deeply, as with the usual sur- 
face dressing and feeding the border will 
be raised. Deep planting is often the 
cause of barren trees and canker. Trees 
of any size are best prepared the previous 
year if they have occupied the same 
position for some time. 


SHORT REPLIES. 
Sidney H. Treloar.—See reply to your 
query headed ‘‘Scale on Palm” in our 
ussue of September 7th, p. 458. Ff. F.— 
Kindly send specimens of the insect, and 
we will do our best to help you. Wigsl's 
—tThe charge for grinding the knives of a 
mowing machine of the size stated is from 
4s. 6d. to 5s. The grinding of the bottom 
blade would cost about 4s. 6d. extra. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—Specimen, no name 
or address, too dried up to name.— John 
Tassell.—_l, We cannot undertake to name 
florist flowers; 2, Campanula grandis, 
easily increased by division in the 
spring; 38, Campanula isophylla alba, 
easily increased from cuttings or by divi- 
ision in the spring. G. P.—1, *Linarig 
purpurea; 2, lTonopsidium acaule; 3, 
Tradescantia virginica; 4, Spartium jun- 
ceum. Z. Y.—1, Epilobium angusti- 
folium; 2, Sedum spectabile; 3, Statice 
latifolia; 4, Hieracium aurantiacum. 
S. M.—1, Bocconia cordata ; 2, Hefianthus 
rigidus ; 3, Stenactis speciosa; 4, Echinops 
Ritro. Agricola. — Campanulas: 1, 
looks like a white C. pusilla, only flower 
smashed beyond recognition; 2, too 
scrappy to identify; may be a form of C. 
linifolia; 3, Carpatica turbinata Rivers- 
lea; 4, apparently a C. pusilla variety, 
but no flower remained. Had you sent 
the above in a box of fresh Moss or Grass” 
a month ago, when flowers were abundant, 
we could have named them with certainty 
and ease. ‘T’o keep them till their flower- 
ing is practically at an end defeats your 
own object. 


Names of fruit.—/. S. /.—Apples: 1, 

Bramley’s Seedling ; 2, not recognised ; 3, 
Lord Derby; 4, Ecklinville Seedling. 
dhe A.—Apples: 1, Worcester / Pearmain ; 
2, Lord Suffield; 3, Keswick Codlin. 
S. S.—Apples: 1, Irish Peach; 2,- The 
Queen; 38, Duchess of Oldenburgh; 4, 
Stirling Castle. Ff’, Albrecht. — Pear 
Passe Colmar. B. B., Lyme Regis.— 
From the two fruits you send us two 
varieties seem to have been grafted on to 
the same tree, the conical-shaped fruit 
being Waltham Abbey Seedling, the 
round one Golden Noble. 



































NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge tf corre- 
spondents follow these rules; All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING, 
68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
LISHER. Zhe name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of: shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent, 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
Serent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in tts determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single spect- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 





_ being unripe and-otherwise poor. We can under- 


take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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Associated Supplies, Ltd. 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. eae, 





Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


CUNARD B 


STORES, LIVERPOOL :— 
Palace Yard, 
Marsh Lane, Bootle. 


Telegrams: DExTEROUS, LIVERPOOL. 
Telephone: 217 Bootue. 


UILDING, LIVERPOOL, 


Telephone : 


Bank 3944, 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH :— 
Stone House, 
St. Julians Friars. 


Telegrams : DrxtERous, SHREWSBURY. 
Telephone : 214 SHREwsBury, 





PAINTS, PUTTY, &c. 


MIXED PAINTS—7 lb. lever tins, 
colours, 12/=; white, 15/= stone. 


PUTTY—Best soft, 1 cwt., 21/-; 4 cwt., 11/-; 
+ cwt., 6/6; 14 lbs., 3/9. 

DIAMONDS—7/6 and 10/6 each. 

CLASS CUTTERS—6 wheel, 1/6 each, 


F. & T. ROSS, Lid., 


BURTON 


Ordinary 





STREET, HULL. 












For Fuel Economy 
and an unvarying 
temperature have 
a genuine 











SHOE” 
BOILER. 


List 63 of 
GREENHOUSE 
HEATING APPARATUS je 
Post Free. ; 


C. P. Kinnell & Co. , 


Lrp., 


65, Southwark St. 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 





















HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 


Every size and description undertaken. 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 


Any make or capacity supplied. 


12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 


Specially recommended. 


THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 


Designed for Small Greenhouses. 


12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 


258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, S.W.1. 


§§ O’ESPELHO,” Jornal Illustrado. 


The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

“O’Espelho” affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 


**O’ESPELHO,”' 
9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, 


ULLETS.—¥amous strains, March, 1918, 


hatch, -10s. 6d.; £6 dozen. List and hints free, — 
VARNEY, Stratford, Essex. 















Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 


State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” 
quotation (“carriage frequently amounts Co. half value oi | 


goods), or write for. Price ($st,. tree. } 


SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions. Bulb Bowls and Fern 
; 2 Pans from 2d.-each. 

PICHARD SANKHEY & SON, LT, 
Bulwell Potteries, NOTTINGHAM. _| 





SANKEY Ses POTS i 








LITTLE’S WEED 
DESTROYER. — 


LIQUID. 
Double Strength 









ED* 


"fs 
DESTROYER 










Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


‘MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. 









Books for Garden Lovers. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, — 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
LYCOPODIUMS, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By THOMAS BAINES, A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/= net, post free. 


THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
—Containing full account, of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery: By post (to clear), 6d. net. 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.— 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 

. net. : 


FLORA AND SYLVA.—Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G, Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Bach 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7/6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies. bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the year 1905 are also avail- 
able. Price (to clear), 10/6 per volume, post free. A 
handsomer volume, or one more interesting to the lover 
Aone and trees, could not be imagined. Ordinary 
price, 25/-. 





MANAGER: 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 


To obtain a copy of ‘‘CARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 


The price is 2d, weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-year; 
10s. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C, 2. 
















THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form te con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seck without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fortunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of run-down health and depression 
of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
LLS. 


Prepared only by . 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 
Sold everywhere 
ia bexes, labelled Is-3d and 33-04. 
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VAPORITE 


K Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lt? 79,QUEEN VicToRIA St LONDON 


ee 
UNDER -GARDENER for Boulge Hall 

Gardens, near Woodbridge, wanted immediately ; 
willing to learn suction-gas electric plant (not electrician) ; 
single preferred. Cottage provided if necessary. Apply, 
with copy references, stating wages reguired, to — 
H. G. PAPILLON, Estate Office, Rendlesham Park 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


ANTED. — Gardener for 

Country Residence near Leominster. Oneacre in all ; 

two greenhouses. Wages, £2 per week, and help at general 
purposes.—‘' A.,” Dalley’s Library, Leominster. 











Gentleman’s 





ANTED.—Permanent labouring work in 
garden. State wages and hours. “‘BETA,” Box 741, 
GARDENING, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE, 
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No. 2065.—Von. XL. 


“Iv a recent issue of GARDENING there was 
a note by ‘‘ W.”’ on the so-called ‘* Viola,”’ 
Lady Knox, used as an edging plant, which 
note personally I found interesting for 
more reasons than one. In the first place 
I was glad to find praise given so unre- 
servedly to a flower which I have always 
thought as lovely as the loveliest of its 
race, though I should have thought that 
its comparatively untufted habit of growth 
would make it less suitable for edging than 
some other varieties near it in colour. 
However, ‘“‘W.” is an authority on 
edgings, and I am not, the edging being a 
feature of gardening for which I do not 
happen to have any great affection. Then 
“Ws”? remark on the name ‘ Viola” as 
applied to a special class of Viola hybrids 
is of interest, though (or, perhaps, because) 
it touches on the controversial. ‘* W.’’ is 
unquestionably right in deprecating the ap- 
plication to the bybrids of one or two 
species a name which belongs to the whole 
genus. The fact that custom has in one or 
two notable cases—Crocus, for example, 
and Chrysanthemum—sanctioned this ap- 
propriation of the generic name by a 
species does not make the ‘* Viola’’ mis- 
nomer any the less flagrant. Those who 
are puritans in the matter of speech would 
therefore welcome any common garden 
name which combined simplicity with abso- 
lute accuracy, and thus save them a qualm 
each time they had to name the flower. 
‘ew.’ calls the ‘‘ Lady Knox’’ flower 
“ Pansy ’’ without more ado, which would 
be a desirable way out of the difficulty if 
“‘ Lady Knox’’ were a Pansy, which, how- 
ever, it is not. The Pansy properly so- 
called is a derivative from Viola tricolor 
(the ‘‘ Pansy freaked with jet’’), whilst 
“Lady Knox ’’ and all her tribe trace their 
ancestry to quite another source. The 
“ Trade,’ I observe, adhere to the name 
**Viola,’’ possibly because they find their 
customers use it, whilst other gardeners 
and writers on gardening, for the most 
part amateur and uncommercial, try to put 
matters right by using the name ‘‘ Tufted 
Pansy,’’ with reference to which suggested 
Inglish name, ‘‘ Tufted Pansy,’’ I would 
ask permission to submit these considera- 
tions :— 

(1) The flower in question is not a 
Pansy, the original raisers having avoided 
hybridising with the Pansy. If Pansy 
blood has of recent years been used to 
create those fine exhibition varieties which 


> we all think so lovely and so gawky, the 


hybridisers have not let us into the secret. 
To call *‘ Lady Knox’ therefore Pansy, 
whether tufted or untufted, does not seem 
to me quite right. 

(2) All Pansies are more or less tufted; 
at least, a considerable experience of 
Pansies has never made me acquainted 
with a Pansy that was not, in the strict 
and literal sense, tufted. 

(3) Many of the Pansies properly so 
ealled are, in my experience, more tufted 
in habit than some of the so-called ‘*Tufted 
Pansies.’ Indeed, I have found some of 
these (and amongst them Lady Knox) so 
little inclined to form tufts that I have 
had some difficulty in getting the requisite 
cuttings to form new plants. Whereas, on 
the other hand, I have had, and have now, 








_ “Violas,” “Pansies,” of What? 


Pansies (Viola tricolor) properly so called, 
a single plant of which might be torn up 
into a score of young plants. 

Therefore, as the ‘‘ Tufted Pansy’ so 
called, though it is a Viola, isnot a Pansy, 
and as, further, it has no better right to 
the descriptive addition ‘‘ tufted ’’ than the 
Pansy proper (Viola tricolor), it seems to 
me that a name has not yet been found for 
the usurping ‘‘ Viola’’ to satisfy require- 
ments. It is, perhaps, a pity that the name 
Violetta is already bespoke for a smaller 
section of the same hybrid race. 


SOMERS. 
[The Tufted Pansies are hybrids of 
Pansies and alpine Violas. The term 


“tufted ’? has been very properly used to 
distinguish plants of a spreading habit, 
like Pinks, Aubrietias, and alpine Violas, 
from plants with simple, erect stems, like, 
say, the Stock, Lupine, and Aster. The 
florists’ Pansy is not so free and continu- 
ous-flowering as the Tufted Pansy, as after 
producing one or two huge blooms its 
flowers diminish in size and dwindle into 
insignificance. The Tufted Pansy, on the 
other hand, will continue to bloom from 
April to October, and even later. The 
Pansy is more a florists’ and the Tufted 
Pansy more a gardeners’ flower. Plants 
of this ‘‘ tufted ’’ habit are often a mass of 
delicate rootlets even above the ground, so 
that they are easily increased. Hence, 
when older Pansies die after flowering, 
those crossed with the alpine species re- 
main, like true perennials, and are easily 
increased. ‘‘ Bedding Violas’’ is a vulgar 
compound of bad English and Latin, 
whereas ‘‘ Tufted Pansies’? is a good 
Hnglish name with a clear meaning. The 
late Dr. Stuart, who raised some of the 
best and truest of them, says :—‘‘ Tufted 
Pansies are crosses from the garden 
Pansy and Viola cornuta, the latter being 
the seed-bearer. Pollen from VY. cornuta 
applied to the Pansy produces a common 
enough form of bedding Pansy—never the 
tufty root-growth obtained when the cross 
is the other way. I have proved this by 
actual hand-crossing. Most strains of 
Tufted Pansies are bred the wrong way, 
and, in consequence, lack the fibrous tufty 
roots which make the Violetta strain 
perennial.’’—Np. ] 


Notes of the Week. 


Ceranium argenteum.—This is a dwarf, 
but pretty species that looks well in the 
rock garden. It hides the ground with 
tufts of shining silvery leaves, and bears 
a profusion of pale lilae flowers in succes- 
sion for several weeks. 

Hypericum patulum (page 475).—This, 
planted here in 1885, has withstood the 
frosts very well. The garden—in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol—is on a hill ex- 
posed to the Bristol Channel. I have 
never known it injured but a very little 
during the winter.—DAvip WILLIAMS, 
Failand House, Failand, near Bristol. 

€nothera missouriensis.—This is one of 
the handsomest hardy plants in bloom now. 
We have seen it on more than one occasion 
lately, but never so fine as spreading out 
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into a2 wide mass on the rock garden, in a 
position where its bold, clear yellow, hand- 
some flowers are well seen, set off by the 
deep red petioles and pale green leaves. 
A warm spot and warm, light soil suit it 
best. 

Crossing the Apple or Pear with the 
Hawthorn.—Someone in the Jield, as 
quoted in GARDENING (p. 466), asks if any- 
one has experimented in this direction. I 
hope that no one will waste time in such a 
manner. We have, already, plenty of freak 
fruits, the result of crossing others sufii- 
ciently good in themselves. Let us stick 
to, and improve, the sterling fruits we 
have, and leave problematic hybrids alone 
—or, at least, leave them to wizards like 
Luther Burbank, who may yet evolve the 
skinless Orange among his other marvels. 
—A_ ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Gaillardias.—These are very useful 
flowers, but raisers are getting them too 
large and lumpy, with the result that for 
the garden and for cutting they are spoilt. 
Too big flowers soon suffer in wet weather, 
falling about in an ugly way. In the en- 
deavour, too, to get new colours much has 
been sacrificed in the way of securing fine 
self tones. There is too much dull crimson 
in them, the best of all being flowers of 
neat, even shape, not large, and decided in 
colour. The reddish shade so frequent is 
not pretty, and should be got rid of rather 
than encouraged. 


Marguerite Carnations.—We have lately 
seen in various places excellent plants in 
the open of this useful type of Carnation. 
If the seed be sown under glass in February 
the plants will flower out of doors about 
now and will continue to bloom when lifted 
and potted for the greenhouse. The habit 
ot growth is remarkably robust and com- 
pact, a profusion of flowers appearing 
above the wealth of glaucous leafage. 
There are many colours—white, crimson, 
and allied tints, while the fragrance is 
quite Clove-like. The culture of this 
Carnation is so simple that all who have a 
plant-house may grow it and enjoy its 
fragrant flowers in late autumn and winter. 


Hypericum Moserianum.—A group of this 
is glorious, and after July it may be said to 
flower to the end of the year. Every fine 
morning there is a new set of its big, clear, 
shining yellow blossoms, filled almost to 
their rims with numerous anthers of a dull, 
but pleasing red. The upper or fruitful 
stems, too—no mean feature of beauty in 
this plant—are of a rich red or mahogany 
eolour, and very conspicuous among the 
bright Apple-green foliage. I have two, 
one in shade and the other in sunshine, 
and the latter is by far the more satisfac- 
tory, and came into flower at least a month 
earlier than that in the shade. 

The double Arrowhead.—All who have 
water should grow this near the margin, 
and if there is a deposit of mud there is no 
difficulty in establishing it by means of its 
fleshy tubers, which are about the size of 
a pigeon’s egg. They need only be pushed 
into the mud with from 6 inches to 12 
inches of water over them. The handsome 
leaves come up early, and, standing well 
above the water, are attractive alone. 
When summer is merging into autumn 
the flower-spikes shooting up between the 
leaves bear the flowers in whorls. ‘The 
flowers are large, pure white, and very 
double, forming perfect rosettes. Water- 
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fowl are fond of its starchy roots, and will 
dig them out of the mud and speedily de- 
vour them. 

Hypericum calycinum. — I have seen 
acres of this St. John’s Wort in the policies 
of a ducal residence in the Sister Isle, and 
very useful it seemed to be in its place. 
It deserves all that ‘‘D.” says of it on 
page 468, but it would be more thought of 
were it not so plentiful in some districts. 
This want of appreciation is the fault of 
folks who rush after rarities and neglect 
reliable plants which will grow almost any- 
where and give satisfaction when so many 
of the scarcer things go off_—Hss. 


Keeping cut flowers. — Having seen 
queries lately as to how to keep cut flowers 
fresh in water, I find excellent results with 
many that are otherwise quite hopeless to 
keep, Such as Cyclamens, Hellebores (the 
coloured ones), Cineraria stellata, and 
others, if you peel a little of the stalk 
where it goes into the water. The result 
is wonderful. Of course, changing the 
water and cutting off a bit of the end of 
stalk every two or three days will make 
them last longer, and a teaspoonful of 
Sal-Volatile or any spirit put into the 
water will freshen the most flagging 
flowers.—I*. S. M., Hertingfordbury. 


September-sown Spinach.—Many enter- 
tain the idea that unless winter Spinach is 
sown at least by the middle of August the 
growth will not be advanced sufficiently to 
be of service during the winter months; 
consequently, breadths of ground cleared of 
Onions in September remain uncropped till 
the spring. If, however, the autumn is 
fayourable, Spinach may be sown as late 
as the middle of September with every pro- 
spect of a good yield, especially on warm 
soil. It often forms a good succession to 
the August-sown seeds, and sometimes 
proves invaluable when the first sowings 
are ruined by wireworm or other pests. 
On ground cleared of Onions which was 
well manured in spring nothing further is 
necessary than to draw the drills and sow 
the seed.—C. 


Rudbeckia speciosa.—Never have I 
seen this Coneflower flowering so pro- 
fusely as at the present time. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest: of hardy pbor- 
der plants we have under certain con- 
ditions. Being a.surface-rooting plant, it 
quickly suffers from the want of moisture 
during a spell of dry weather if the situa- 
tion is a dry one. In that case water 
must be freely given to obtain anything 
like a representative growth and after- 
wards a full crop of flowers. By supply- 
ing moisture when required, my clumps of 
_this plant are fully a yard across, the in- 
dividual flower-stems 2 feet high. Planted 
alternately with Aster Amellus bessara- 
bicus, the rich orange-yellow of the Rud- 
beckia contrasts favourably with the 
purple of the Aster.—R, 

Erodium Manescavi.—Of the Heron's 
Bills this is, perhaps, the most continuous 
bloomer, and its showy flowers are welcome 
at this season of the year, though they are, 
perhaps, a trifle less numerous than earlier 
in the season. It is growing here in posi- 
tions such as it loves—in full sun and in 
poor soil. Under these conditions it pro- 
duces fewer of its finely cut leaves and a 
bigger proportion of flowers than in richer 
soil. In the drier place, also, it sends its 
flowers higher above the foliage and is 
altogether better. It is from a foot to 18 
inches or so high. The flowers are of a 
showy purple hue, possibly a trifle in- 
clined to magenta, but are welcome even 
among other blooms of the early season, 
while doubly acceptable in the late autumn 
months. It is perfectly -hardy.—S. 
ARNOTT, 
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The Coreopsis or Calliopsis are repre- 


sented by two distinct types—annual and 
A mass of the annual G. tine- 


perennial, 
toria bicolor which we saw recently was 


one of the prettiest and showiest things we 
Its wealth of flowers is de- 
lightful, rich yellow, with a warm brown 
The seed should be 
sown at the end of March where the plants 
are to bloom and the seedlings be thinned 


have seen. 


base to the florets. 


out. Of the perennials, C. grandiflora is 
the best. C. lanceolata, more grown than 


any, is a true perennial, with large golden- 
yellow flowers produced from June to 
It is necessary to divide the 
roots each spring, as the plants disappear 
The plants need a 


October. 


if allowed to get old. 
light, rich soil, as they are strong-rooting. 


If they get too dry at the root they soon 


dwindle away. 


Hybrid Gladiolii—The note concerning 
hybrid Gladioli, on p. 462, was of con- 
siderable interest to me, because, quite a 
number of years ago, I had an opportunity 
of observing hybrids from precisely the 


same cross as that mentioned by Mr. 


Jenkins. The late Capt. John Hope, R.N., 
of St. Mary’s Isle, brought home a quan- 


tity of G. primulinus from the Zambesi, 


and these were grown under special con- 


ditions. The late Mr. James Jeffrey, then 
gardener, was struck with the possibilities 


of the variety, and raised a number of very 
From my own knowledge of 
them they were well worth perpetuating 
and naming, but Mr. Jeffrey’s illness, fol- 
lowed by his death, led to an interregnum 


fine hybrids. 


during which they were, most probably, 
lost, Capt. Hope having predeceased Mr. 
Jeffrey. 
lect this fine race of Gladioli—W. McG., 
Balmae. 


Erica cinerea atro-rubens.—This is cer- 


tainly one of the brightest and best of the 
late summer-flowering 
now—mnid-September—after a lengthy 
display, constitutes a particularly ‘bright 
patch of colour, unaffected by the frequent 
rains, and, by reason of the carpeting 
growth, free from the mud-splashing which 
early ruins so many low-growing subjects. 
Then it has a value apart because of its 
late coming—in this respect a worthy 
successor to HE. e. coccinea, and withal of 
greater brilliancy, precious attributes not 
to be overlooked by those who would 
enjoy these precious floweus of late sum- 
mer and early autumn ¢o the full. HE. ec. 
carnea—a more than ~— flesh-coloured 
variety—has as yet not acquitted itself so 
well as the above, whose richer colour 
appears to overwhelm it, and the twain 
flowering together obviously need places 
apart.—H. H. JENKINS. 


Galtonia candicans. — Among hardy 
bulbous plants: the above is just now one 
of the most conspicuous in flower. It is 
an excellent plant in many ways, and ad- 
mirably adapted for the flower garden or 
the herbaceous border. In each and all 
of these it is capable of producing quite a 
unique effect. Perfectly hardy and of 
robust constitution, large bulbs will fre- 
quently produce from three to five of the 
giant spikes, each carrying perhaps a 
score or more of pure white, drooping, 
funnel-shaped flowers. Now that it may 
be obtained cheaply, it should be freely 
planted in the wild garden and woodland. 
Seeds are produced abundantly, the seed- 
lings making rapid headway and flower- 
ing in the second or third year, when they 
are grown quickly from the earliest 
stages. Open spots in the foreground of 
shrubberies may with good results be 
filled with this, planting it always freely 
in groups. 

Pentstemon cordifolius.—I recently saw 


No doubt Mr, Arnott will recol- 


forms, and even’ 
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this brilliantly flowered sub-shrubby kind 
literally covered with its crimson-scarlet 
flowers in the nurseries of Messrs. Robert 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter. The tubular 
flowers, each 14 inches or so long, were 
in their hundreds, the bush, several feet 
through and 3 feet to 4 feet high, covered 
with them. Originally planted against a 
greenhouse wall, the plant had so exceeded 
its limits and spread.over the adjacent 
path as to necessitate pruning back some 
2 feet or 3 feet, showing, the wall being no oa 
longer any sort of protection for it, that 
this Californian species is much hardier 
than jis usually supposed. In any case, 
for a plant of so much flower brilliancy 
and profusion of bloom, a place could 
surely be found in many southern and 
western gardens where now it is but 
rarely seen, and more rarely still in such 
perfection as that noted above.—B, H. 
JENKINS, i 
Antirrhinum Nelrose.—That this pink- 
flowered variety is of especial value, alike 
for winter or early spring flowering under 
glass, or later, and for the open gar- 
den, all who have tried it will readily 
admit. At the same time, those who re- 
lied upon its coming quite true from seeds 
will have found the contrary, to their 
cost, and probably experienced not a little 
disappointment. In the circumstances, 
the only way is to resort to cuttings, 
which may be taken now, in order to «b- 
tain a supply of flowering plants for 
another year. All the Snapdragons may, 
indeed, be increased in this way, though 
so many of them come true from seéds 
that the raising from cuttings is perhaps 
largely confined to the specialist. Cut- 
tings of a suitable character may now be 
obtained from the bases of ithe old flower- 
ing plants, and where the seeding of these 
was early discouraged, there should now 
be plenty of cuttings, and of the right 
sort. In a cold frame, or given. slight- 
warmth, joint-made cuttings 2 inches to 





3 inches long of the fresh young growths — 


root almost cent. per cent.—BR. H. Jern- 


KINS. 


The lowa Crab (P. ioensis)—A good 
deal of attention has been directed to 
this Crab Apple during the last few years,- 
by reason of its fine, double-flowered- 
form, which has been exhibited on several 
occasions at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s shows in very good condition. 
The species forms a. round-headed tree 
after the manner of the ordinary Apple, 
and is of interest by reason of its white, 
rose-shaded flowers, being each nearly 
2 inches across. The size of the flowers 
is, however, exceeded by ‘those of the 
double-flowered form, which are some- 
times each nearly 3 inches in diameter. 
Moreover, they are of a beautiful pink 
tint, and conspicuous not alone for size 
and colouring, but also on account of 
their late opening, for they appear late 
in May or during early June, after the 
flowers of most of the Pyrus of this group 
are over. The double-flowered form has 
been known under other names than the 
one here mentioned, for it has been called 
P. angustifolia flore-pleno and LP. coro- 
naria flore-pleno, P. angustifolia and P. 
coronaria being closely allied species to 
P. ioensis. It is also called in America 
the Bechtel Crab, by reason of its having 
been introduced to cultivation by a nur- 
seryman named Bechtel. As the flowers 
possess a fragrance unsurpassed by that 
of any other tree in the Malus section of 
the genus, intending planters of small 
flowering trees would do well to keep it 
in view. when making a selection for the 
present season’s planting. Any good gar- 
den soil is suitable, but it should be given 
an open position.—D. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. — 


RHODODENDRON CYNTHIA. 
i> THE accompanying illustration directs at- 
i tention to a particularly attractive Rhodo- 
dendron, which blooms very freely almost 
| every year, the flowering time being late 
|) May. It produces very shapely heads of 
> flowers, the blossoms being of a rich rosy- 
fe a red shade. Another name for the same 
)—- variety is Lord Palmerston, for, although 
; some people keep the two distinct, there 
} are really no distinctive points between 
1 them. Like other varieties of Rhododen- 
ve dron, it gives the most satisfactory results 
4 when grown from layered branches, for, 
although grafted plants grow freely, there 
ie is always the danger of the stock produc- 
| a ing suckers, which often interfere. seri- 
) ously with the proper development of the 
b= yariety. It can be grown in either peaty 
; soil or in loam that is free from lime. 











VIBURNUM FRAGRANS. 
SOMETHING like fifty Viburnums have been 








introduced into gardens from China in re- 
cent years. They are not all good; indeed, 
it is doubtful if any of them will turn out 
as useful as the old favourites, V. Tinus 
(the Laurustinus), V. tomentosum and its 
variety plicatum, the Japanese Snowball 
-(V. odoratissimum), V. japonicum, and our 
own Y. Opulus (the Guelder Rose). A pro- 
mising species, V. Carlesi, was introduced 
from Korea about thirty years ago, with 
pretty pale pink fragrant flowers, and quite 
hardy, but it has not become popular, pro- 
= bably because it isa slow grower. Another 
very fragrant species, V. fragrans, long 
known to botanists, has only quite recently 
been introduced into this country by Mr. 
Reginald Farrer, who says it is one of the 
-Inost beautiful and important of the shrubs 
that he found. It grew wild in a small 
district on the Southern Kansu border, 
Tibet, but it is a popular garden plant all 
over Northern China. 
: “Until late years it was reserved in 
_ Peking for the Palace gardens, for the 
special pleasure of ‘that worthy gentle- 
- woman and notable lover of these delights,’ 
the Grand Dowager Empress, but since her 














death you will find it on sale even in the 
nursery gardens. Viburnum fragrans pro- 


mises the best results in cultivation in 


Nngland. It flowers before the foliage in 
early April—I dare say in England it may 


be May—with clusters of very brilliant 
white or soft pink flowers like a white or 
soft pink Lilac, with all the entrancing 
You can well 
imagine, having been told its habit and 
range, that it is one of the most hardy and 
indestructible of all flowering shrubs of 
Young plants in cultiva- 
tion have erect wand-like shoots, with 
ovate, serrated leaves 3 inches long on 
stalks an inch long, and seven pairs of 
It is near VY. ner- 
vosum, a Himalayan species, and not far 
from V. Carlesi, but the leaves are differ- 
ent, and the flower clusters are looser in 


fragrance of Heliotrope. 


northern lands.’’ 


conspicuous nerves, 


VY. fragrans.—T'he Field. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Berberis concinna.—Within the last few 


Lthododendron Cynthia in a North London garden, 


years some three or four Barberries have 
been awarded First-class Certificates by 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 


mew, species from China. The claim of 
novelty cannot, however, be made for the 
latest addition to the list. This is Ber- 
beris concinna, which was given a First- 
class Certificate on September 10th. It 
was then in the fruiting stage, in which 
condition the bright-red berries are very 
attractive. This Barberry, which is a 
native of elevated regions in jthe Sikkim 
Himalayas, was first introduced to Kew 
by Sir Joseph Hooker nearly seventy 
years ago. It is a compact-growing, sum- 
mer-leafing shrub. The solitary deep 
yellow flowers are pretty, but the fruits 
are even more effective. The leaves are 
of a bright green above, but’ so extremely 
glaucous on the under surface as to be 
there wf quite a silvery whiteness. This 
Barberry is not sufficiently vigorous to 
hold its own with the strong-growing 
members of the genus, but 1t is a very 


desirable rock garden shrub.—K. R. W. 







Most 
of them have been new, or comparatively 


‘from the pens of such ab 


ROSES. 


ROSE NOTES FROM S. AFRICA. 
THE development of the Rose during re- 
cent years has taken place along definite 
lines. The demand for Roses of the 
buttonhole type caused raisers to make 
special endeavours to raise new varieties 
to meet this demand. The results of this 
are to be seen in the introduction of so few 
Hybrid Perpetuals and so many Teas and 
Hybrid Teas. Then came the eraze for 
yellows, oranges, and art shades generally, 
heralded by the introduction of the Lyon 
Rose. This brought an infusion of Perne- 
tiana blood to the detriment of the con- 
stitution of modern Roses. Take the Lyon 
Rose as an example. It needs a great 
stretch of imagination, according to 
whether you look upon nurserymen’s de- 
scriptions with tolerance or otherwise, to 
justify the statement that the Lyon Rose 
is a strong grower or free-flowering under 
any but ideal conditions. What these con- 
ditions are exactly it is difficult to say, for 
reports are apparently contradictory, one 
plant doing well under exactly the same 
conditions that it persistently refuses to be 
happy in under another grower’s care. 

IMPORTANCE OF MODERN VARIETIES.—The 
fact that this introduction of Pernetiana 
blood has to some extent weakened the 
constitution of our modern Roses makes 
the demand for newer Roses more impera- 
tive. Raisers have noticed this deficiency 
in their later productions, and are now en- 
deavouring to breed varieties having the 
same colour, form, and desirable character- 
istics as those of the past, but with a 
stronger constitution. In other words, the 
Pernetiana blood, giving the beautiful 
colours, is gradually being worked out 
without sacrificing the colour and other 
good points. Another result of the un- 
satisfactory constitution of the Pernetiana 
strain is that few, if any, new Roses are 
now classed as Pernetianas. Look down a 
list of new Roses for 1918 in almost any 
Rose grower’s catalogue and you will find 
that 90 per cent. of the varieties enumer- 
ated are classed as Hybrid Teas, and that 
the P., indicating Pernetiana, does not fol- 
low a single name. Nevertheless, corre- 
spondents who have had the opportunity 
of growing these new varicties tell us that 
they show a marked inclination to return 
to the vigour and constitution of the 
Hybrid Tea, and, therefore, their classifica- 
tion under this heading is probably quite 
justified. Soutu ArRIcAN GARDENING. 


Climbing Rose Mermaid.—‘S. vy. S.” 
does not, on p. 420, say one word too much 
in favour of this addition to single Roses. 
The growth is all that could be desired, 
the coppery-tinted leaves adding to the 
beauty of the plant and forming a particu- 
larly effective setting for the canary-yellow 
flowers. When this Rose becomes gener- 
ally known it cannot fail to be much 
sought after.—H. M. 


ABOUT OUR RECENT ISSUE, 
[To the Editor of Garpentna ILLUSTRATED. ] 


I HASTEN to compliment you on the new 
features introduced into this week’s (Sep- 
tember 28th) issue. The practical articles 

is cultivators as 
Messrs. Challis and Molyneux cannot fail 
to attract attention; neither can too 
much praise be bestowed on ‘'F. J. Fis” 
touching contribution, ‘‘A Reverie.’ Tt 
should be read again and again.—J. 
Mayne, Hltham. 
Allow me to congratulate you on 
the altered appearance of GARDENING. IT 
scarcely knew it in its mew garb. It is 
certainly head and shoulders above all 
the horticultural journals—W. TrueE- 
LOVE, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. k 


Caulifiowers.—This is a season when 
Cauliflowers often turn in more quickly 
than is desirable, especially if a spell of 
hot weather occurs. In such cases, the 
best way out of the difficulty—i.e., when 
the supply is likely to exceed the demand 
—is to lift the plants before the heads be- 
come too far developed, and place them in 
an open shed or some similar structure 
facing north. If lifted with soil attached 
to the roots and the plants stood thinly 
the heads will retain their freshness anc 
keep for a considerable time, whereas if 
they remain where grown, a glut or waste 
is likely to oceur. 


Late Peas.—Give attention to these, 
mulching, if necessary, to avoid extra 
labour in watering. See that the tops are 
kept confined within the limits of the sup- 
porting sticks, and net the rows should 
sparrows and hawfinches attack the Peas, 
as they often will, and clear them of their 
contents. 


Potatoes.—As fast as the skins of the 
main-crop varieties are found tobe set 
and tops dying down, the tubers should 
be lifted, dried, and stored.. Keep those 
required for planting next season apart 
from the ware, and, even if room cannot 
be found for the whole of the latter in 
this structure, a point should be made of 
doing so with the seed tubers, as it is 
essential that they be laid out thinly, and 
not stored in bulk. When no accommoda- 
tion for the ware, or only part of it, can be 
found in the store, the old-time practice 
of clamping must be resorted to. As the 
stock in the store becomes depleted, so 
can the clamps bé cleared out to make 
good the deficiency. The ¢lamps_ should 
not be made too large, in case heating 
eccurs. They should also be on high 
ground or above the ordinary level, to 
secure ample drainage, and provide ven- 
tilation, either with wisps of straw or 
drainpipes inserted at the sides or top of 
the clamps. 


Crassula coccinea.—The present is a 
good time to propagate this useful green- 
house plant for flowering next summer. 
The best way is to insert five or seven 
cuttings in 6-inch-or 7-inch pots, allowing 
them to flower in these without a further 
shift. Make the cuttings from the tops 
of the new growths, and as nearly of one 
length as possible, to ensure uniformity 
of growth. Drain the pots well and fill 
with a compost consisting of three-fourths 
loam, one-fourth leaf-mould, with a liberal 
quantity of silver sand, and a little fine 
lime rubble added to ensure the requisite 
degree of porosity. 
sand afterwards, then dibble in the cut- 
tings, firm them, water sufficiently to 
moisten the soil, and stand the pots on an 
airy greenhouse shelf. After this, and 
until rooting has taken place, watering 
should be carefully done, as a saturated 
condition of the soil must be avoided. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Plants raised 
from the late July sowing should be 
pricked off either into pans or boxes 
1 inch apart, using a sandy compost con- 
taining a Jiberal quantity of good 
leaf-mould. Return to or place them in a 
frame, which keep rather close and shaded 
until the plants make a good start, when 
more air should be admitted and shade 
dispensed with. Keep the surroundings 
in the frame in a moist, growing con- 
dition. . Shift into 38-inch pots those 
raised earlier in the season. 


Bulbs for forcing.—Such as are, under 
present cireumstances, available for this 


purpose should be ‘procured, boxed or 
potitted-up, and after having been 


watered, staod on a base of ashes, etc., 
where they can be covered down with 
the same material until they become well 
rooted and start into growth. A. W. 


Surface with silver 








SCOTLAND. 

Orchard house.—Now that the majority 
of the trees have been stripped, there is 
nothing to prevent the structure from 
being thrown open, and the trees may, 
with advantage, be thoroughly syringed 
every day. Trees in pots—indeed, trees 
in this house generally—ought not now 
to become root-dry. This state of matters 
will almost certainly result in bud-drop- 
ping in spring. Opinions differ as to 
whether now or early in the year is the 
better time at which to do any repotting 
which may be needed among fruit trees. 
I favour repotting at this time, because 
there is a certain amount of kindly heat, 
which enables the rootlets to enter the 
new soil before the tree goes to rest. At 
the same time, I must admit that I have 
seen very good results following upon 
spring repotting. 

Potting and repotting.—Advantage has 
been taken of a showery spell to make 
good arrears in the way of potting such 
things as seemed to require it, including 
Primulas of kinds from cold frames, a col- 
lection of hard-wooded plants, more Cycla- 
mens, and rooted cuttings of odds and 
ends from the propagating pit. Lor- 
raine Begonias have done remarkably 
well, and some of the best specimens have 
received a move on into 8-inch pots. These 
will make useful stuff, although very fine 
pieces may be had in 6-inch pots. 

‘Alonsoa incisifoliaa—A batch of seed- 
lings of this useful plant was potted off— 
two plants in a 38-inch pot, in order to 
economise space. By and bye these will 
be put separately into 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, and kept cool during the winter, 
with a view to spring flowering. The 
orange-scarlet blooms are very useful at 
that time in many ways. A. incisifolia is 
naturally of a tall, rather straggling habit, 
but ,frequent pinching in its early stages 
will, to a great extent, correct this ten- 
dency. 

Madonna Lilies.—At times it becomes 
necessary to lft and rearrange colonies 
of L. candidum, and it will be found, in 
such cases, that the present is a very 
suitable time at which to do so. Taft the 
bulbs very carefully, and in replanting 
allow a liberal quantity of sharp sand in 
each station. As a precautionary mea- 
sure, it is advisable to dust the bulbs 
freely with flowers of sulphur, in order to 
ward off any tendency to the disease 
which in some places decimates Madonna 
Lilies. While this time is, as has been said, 
the best at which to do amy necessary 
lifting, it is, in a general way, always 
best to leave satisfactory colonies alone. 

Hardy fruit.—Plums begin to ripen, 
and almost daily inspection is now re- 
quired, in order to prevent the fruits drop- 
ping. The yield is, as has previously been 
indicated, very heavy, and thinnin 
been freely done, the individual fruits 
are well up to the average size. Peaches, 
too, are making rapid progress, and, in 





order to obtain as high a colour as pos- | 


sible, obtrusive leaves have been re- 
moved. x 
General work includes, of course, 


almost daily inspection of the fruit walls, 
the gathering and storing of ripe fruits. 
More Celery has been earthed up, and 
Leeks were cleaned and hoed in the course 
of the week. A large breadth of Royal 
Sovereign and Leader Strawberries was 
planted, more Cabbages were got out, and 
seedlings of these from_a later sowing 
were pricked off. A small batch of Early 
Erfurt Cauliflower was also handled at 
the same time. Onions were cleaned 
and laid at the foot of a south wall, pro- 
tected by a glass coping, to ripen off. 
More Potatoes were lifted and stored, and 
an effort is being made to keep French 


‘Beans closely picked for salting down. for 


winter use. W. MoGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkeudbright. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Planting fruit trees.—When much 
planting is contemplated this season, the 
preparation of the ground should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible, so that plant- 
ing at the most suitable time may be com- 
menced. An ideal soil for fruit trees is a 
deep, fertile loam. If the land is natu- 
rally poor, it is necessary to enrich it with 
fresh loam at planting time. If the soil 
is already sufficiently rich, it should be 
deeply dug or bastard trenched, tho- 
roughly breaking up the bottom of the 
trench. On no account bury the top- 
spit of soil to replace it with the inert sub- 
soil. If the soil is not naturally well 
drained, provision must be made for the 
removal of surplus moisture. Thorough 
reparation of the ground before planting 
bas a great deal to do with the future 
well-being of trees. Clear the ground of 
all perennial weeds and burn them, or 
they will prove a source of trouble later 
on. Leave the ‘soil rough for the present, 
to allow of weathering. ‘The mistake is 
often made of digging in rank animal 
manure previous to planting fruit trees. 
In the case of small fruits, such as Rasp- 
berries and Gooseberries, manure may be 
used at planting time. In the case of 
Apples, Pears, and stone fruits, manure 
should not be used at the time of plant- 
ing, as it encourages a gross, unfruitful 
growth, often necessitating root-pruning. 
The aim of the cultivator should be to en- 


courage his trees to produce fine shoots 


of moderate size, which will develop into 
fruit-bearing wood. Worn-out trees 
should not be allowed to occupy the 
ground, but should be replaced by young 
ones. This should be commenced at once, 


clearing out all roots, and thoroughly pre-— 


paring the ground for young trees, which 
should be done by trenching the space for 


-each tree two yards or three yards square 


and 2 feet deep or more, and adding for 
each half a cartload of new loam, a por- 
tion of which may be placed in the bottom 


in the centre, and the remainder on the 


surface, ready to place round the roots of 
the young trees at the time of planting. 


French Beans.— Plants in bearing 
should be protected each night, for al- 
though at the time of writing there has 
not been any frost, the nights are cold, 
and there can no longer be amy certainty 


that frost will not-occur. Therefore, it is - 
imperative to make the necessary pro-. 


vision for affording protection, in order 


that the crop, 


served for some considerable time to 
come. Special attention must also be paid 
to French Beans growing in cold frames, as 


they will continue to give a supply of a 


pods after the Scarlet Runners have all 
been destroyed. The plants should be 
supported with stakes and kept moist. 


‘While the crops are swelling, manure- 


water may be given with good results. If 
a little heat can be applied at night, this 
will now prove very beneficial. When the 
weather is bright, the foliage should be 
syringed. This and an occasional stirring 
of the soil between the rows will keep the 
plants in-a healthy fruiting condition. 


Tomato plants for winter fruiting 
should now be well established in pots, 


and strong, but not gross, growth should . 


be encouraged. The plants should be 


' stood in a house with a south or south- 


west aspect, and they must be watered 
carefully. On bright, warm days ventila- 
tion may be freely given, but in foggy, 
damp weather air must be admitted with 
caution, and a little heat applied to main- 
tain a temperature of 50 degs. to 60' degs. 


All side growths should be removed, and a 


slight sprinkling of finely sifted loam, 
with a liberal addition of artificial manure, 


on the surface will keep the roots active. 


Successional plants, intended for fruiting 
in the early spring, must be repotted be- 


fore they become pot-bound. They should a 


be given a light position, such as a shallow 
pit, where a little heat is available 
required, * F. “W 





which might other- 
wise be lost in a single night, may be pre- - 


when — 
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THE SWEET WOODRUFF (ASPERULA 
ODORATA). 


Tuts Jittle wood plant, abundant in some 
parts of Britain, is worthy of some atten- 
tion in the garden and shrubbery, espe- 
cially in places where it does not occur 
wild. Many people like to cut and pre- 
serve its stems amd leaves for the sake 
of the fragrant hay-like odour they give 
off when dried, and in May theismall white 
flowers, thickly dotted over the tufts of 
whorled leaves, look very pretty. It is 
one of the many plants that may be used 
for covering the soil in a shrubbery 
where the barbarous practice of annu- 
ally digging up the borders is not re- 
sorted to. In many cottage gardens one 
finds it is an edging to the beds, the odour 
filling the air. It is, however, in the 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


over the cushion of soft green. The flowers 
last well.—O. C. 


Garden Pests and Friends. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Weeds in lawn.—Could you tell me how 
much sulphate of ammonia it takes to kill 
weeds on a lawn, and when to put it on? 
—It. M. Witson. 

[The best method is to put a pinch of 
sulphate of ammonia in the crown of each 
weed, such as a Daisy or Plantain. In the 
alfernative, as a general dressing for the 
lawn applied now or in March, use 13. ewt. 
of sulphate of ammonia to the acre of lawn, 
distributing it evenly. In order to distri- 
bute it evenly it should be mixed with dry 
earth. | 
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Woodruff (Asperula odorata). 


wild garden, with the Wood Hyacinth 
and the Wood Anemone as companions, 


that it will be most at home. A. G. 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Campanula excisa.—In this pretty 





species from Switzerland we have a well- 
marked kind. particularly distinct in the 
finely-cut foliage and frail stems that sup- 
port the dainty and rather pale blue bells. 
The plant is but a few inches high, and 
certainly worth a good position in the rock 
garden, where in a pocket or snug recess it 
will be content in a mixture of soil and 
stones or grit. Frequently a capital sub- 


stitute for grit is the sandy or loamy gravel 


that abounds in many parts, while in 
others burnt clay forms a capital substi- 
tute and is frequently quite easily ob- 
tained. 

Asperula hirta.—This Woodruff took 
some time to get established in a sunny 
retaining wall, but it has now grown into 
a large tuft, and looks very dainty, with 
its innumerable pinkish flowers dotted all 





Ths leaf-cutter bee.—Can you give me 
any ainformation with regard to the 
specimens enclosed? I find them in the 
mould, in the pots, in my greenhouse, ‘as 
many as six or eight in a 48-inch pot, and 
the plants do not thrive with these in. 
The case appears to be made of pieces 
of Strawberry and other leaves, about the 
size of a finger-nail, which must be 
brought into the greenhouse. I have re- 
cently found them with the cases quite 
fresh and green. JI should like to know 
what it is, its habits, and how I can get 
TigeoL 1.» My Hunt. 

[The curious structures sent are the cells 
of the leaf-cutter bee, built by the parent 
of pieces of leaves which she cuts gener- 
ally from Roses, Lilaes, and other shrubs 
for the purpose. In them she places her 
eges and food for the grub when it hatches 
out. It is not likely that the presence of 
the nests would be detrimental to the 
plants unless the drainage was interfered 
with. Have worms, perhaps, been work- 
ing in the pots?] 


A plague of slugs.—I wish some real 
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cure for slugs could be found. TI lose all 
my rare Campanulas every spring, though 
I hunt for the enemy at night and try all 
sorts of remedies.- They positively fatten 
on all preventives.—N. S. C, 

[Soot applied in sufficient quantity to 
thoroughly blacken the surface will both 
rid the soil of insect foes and act as a 
fertiliser. This should be forked in while 
it is in-a dry and active condition. A 
dressing of freshly-slaked lime would, if 
the garden had been regularly manured 
in the past, act in a very beneficial man- 
ner and at the same time kill off insect 
enemies. Half a pound of freshly slaked 
lime in a fine powdery condition is sufli- 
cient to dress one square yard super. By 
measuring the area of ground you are de- 
sirous of treating, you can soon ascertain 
the quantity required. This should be 
dug in as soon as applied, and not allowed 
to become saturated with rain before- 
hand. You might also try one of the 
many soil fumigants now to be had.] 

Orange fungus on Roses.—I enclose a_ 
few Rose leaves, which are evidently in- 
fected by some bad disease. A group of 
Rose Ethel Malcolm was planted last 
autumn. <A good many of the plants died 
during the severe weather last winter. The 
remainder all seem to be infected more or 
less with this disease. Is there any hope 
of saving these Rose trees, or must they 
be burnt? Is the disease likely to spread 
to any other Roses in the garden, and can 
one do anything to destroy it?—R. Bram- 
ston-NEWMAN, The Steeple, Antrim. 

[The leaves you send have been attacked 
by the red or Orange-rust (Pragmidium 
subcorticum), which appears first on the 
leaves in orange, powdery patches. These 
in time become darker, owing to the forma- 
tion of the second kind of spores, which 
are dark brown, the third kind being: pro- 
duced later and forming small black dots 
on the undersides of the leaves. In this. 
state the fungus passes the winter; the 
spores form these black dots, infecting the 
young leaves the following spring. It is 
very essential when the leaves fall in the 
autumn that they should be collected and 
burned, and plants that have been attacked 
should, in the spring before the buds open, 
be thoroughly wetted with 2 ozs. of sul- 
phate of copper dissolved in 38 gallons of 
water. If the disease still shows itself 
spray with weak Gordeaux mixture and 
pick off the infested leavyes.] : 

Killing ants.—There was some discus- 
sion recently in GARDENING about how to 
destroy ants. Ants at one time were a 
frightful pest in South Africa, especially 
in newly planted vineyards, and I there 
learnt a very effectual way of killing 
them, which should be worth trying in 
this country. We used to take a bucket- 
ful of bran, stir in water and a little 
sugar or’ golden syrup till it was just 
moist and yet crumbly, and to this we 
added a couple of ounces of white arsenic 
(powder). Then we would send a nigger 
with a spoon to place a small spoonful at 
the base of each young Vine. The ants 
ate the sugary bran and the arsenic with 
it, and doubtless died in frightful agony ; 





but it saved the Vines. A little of this 
mixture placed conveniently near any 
troublesome ants’ nests and _ protected 


against dogs, birds, chickens, ete., would 
no doubt soon kill the pests, and in many 
eases it would be a more convenient 
remedy than boiling water, especially if 
the nest were at the root of a valuable 
plant. Placing an inverted flower-pot for 
the ants to build into has, though I have 
never tried it, always struck me as likely 
to be uncertain, and like trying to 
get an undesirable tenant out of a house 
by building a betiter one next door in the 
hope that he-may take it.—CrLarencre 
ELLiotTr, Stevenage. 
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THOUGHTS IN 
CONCERNING 


HAVE you ever made any serious attempt 
to think out all that our gardens mean to 
the social and spiritual life of our nation? 
It is not an easy estimate to make. In- 
deed, I know of only one method of ap- 
proaching it whereby it is possible, and 
that only approximately, to determine its 
value, namely, by the negative process of 
trying to imagine what life would be like 
without them. Supposing, for instance, 
that all our gardens had been stamped flat, 
obliterated as they have been in France by 
a vandal army of invasion, or that a soul- 
less commercialism had covered them all 
with unsightly factories belching out 
smoke, soot, and other impurities which 
poison the atmosphere, in place of the 
loveliness, brightness, and sweetness we 
are accustomed to—what then? ‘The 
hideosity of the nightmare thus suggested 
faintly indicates, in a negative way, what 
we estimate to be the value and purifying 
influences of our gardens as a national in- 
stitution and the personal hold they haye 
upon us. Come to think of it, it is an 
amazing fact, one upon which we con- 
fidently build, that from the prince and the 
duke down to the humblest workman the 
love of a garden and the desire to possess 
one are inherent, and one of our finest 
natural instincts. Very few are there who 
lack that instinct and desire. With some 
it is, perhaps, dormant, and is awaiting 
the call which circumstances have as yet 
withheld, and it is only in the very few, 
whose better nature is warped or deadened, 
that we find it non-existent. It matters 
not one iota whether the garden is large 
and pretentious or merely the rough en- 
closure of a few rods by the side of the 
highway. The same spirit rules over them 
all, and is sometimes even more pro- 
nounced in the small garden than in the 
Jarger and more pretentious one. I have 
visited every kind of garden from those of 
Royal Windsor and Chatsworth down 
to the collier’s unpromising plot alongside 
the slag-heap, and it is very palpable that 
what called the one into being called the 
other: also. The motive power is not 
economic, but something far more human. 
Love and enthusiasm are the forces at 
work, and, if only the half eould be told, 
these are miracle-working forces indeed. 
I have moved about among the teeming 
thousands of Lancashire factory towns 
and have had occasion to marvel at the 
gentleness and the patience of the grimy 
workers when tending their special fa ncies, 
whether Rose, Dahlia, or big Gooseberry. 
I could tell many a story of success under 
the most discouraging conditions, and 
show how, amid much that is sordid and 
even cruel, the lives of many have been 
cheered and illuminated by the pleasures 
of the “bit plot.” But that is a story yet 
to be told. 

I am led into these reflections by, what 
think you? The Dahlia. As I have preyi- 
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THE DAHLIA. 


ously hinted, a flower, a fruit, a tree, may 
possess a certain value, to the individual, 


other than that of mere merit—a train of 
associations arising out of the past, of 
which it can never be divested. This is as 
it should be, for it adds interest to interest. 
This is a case in point. After the recent 
rough winds and heavy rains I went among 
my Dahlias to remove the casualties, to 
re-secure the supports, and to give that 
particular attention always so necessary 
after rough weather. As I tended them 
they spoke to me (as you know they will), 
of old times, of a long procession of 
progenitors, of changes, of improvements, 
of newly-evolved forms and colours, and of 
places where we had met, of circumstances 
and environments, of old friends and en- 
thusiasts, no longer, alas! among us, 
Again was I fighting old battles of the 
past, for there was a time when I num- 
bered myself among the enthusiasts and 
devotees of this ubiquitous flower, who did 
doughty deeds in the old Aquarium days. 
I felt I was not working among mere irre- 
sponsive plants or performing a- purely 
mechanical operation, but was among real 
old friends and acquaintances, binding up 
their wounds, attending to their wants, 
and making them generally comfortable. 
This kind of feeling is not to be dis- 
couraged, for it lightens labour and lifts it 
worlds above the mere suspicion of 
drudgery. 

But what about the Dahlia? Apart from 
any personal considerations whatsoever, 
the Dahlia will always be a prime 
favourite at this season of the year, be- 
cause of its unquestioned merits. It is 
everybody’s flower, and is equally in its 
proper place both in the nobleman’s gar- 
den and in that of the village labourer. Its 
forms are 60 many and so widely diver- 
gent that persons who had never seen a 
Dahlia would have some show of reason 
for supposing that the Liliputian singles 
and the huge spreading Cactus forms were 
not of the same genus. When I first made 
their acquaintance the only known types 
were the Singles, the Pompons, and Shows, 
and these were, comparatively speaking, 
crude. Then came the first. true Cactus, 
* Juarezi,” and the first decorative, 
“Glare of the Garden.” What a galaxy 
of ever-improving varieties intervened he- 
tween those and the latest productions of 
to-day! I can imagine Shirley Hibberd 
leaving his quiet resting place in the 
shadows to look around the garden of the 
Dahlia specialist as he is in this year of 
grace! I am by no means sure that he 
would quite approve of some of the 
“ragged rascals”? of the newer sections, 
but I am quite sure he would deny neither 
thei’ beauty nor usefulness, From 1890 
onwards these new forms came thick and 
fast, while the old ideals of perfect sym- 
metry receded gradually into the back- 
ground. Keynes, of Salisbury, the great- 
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est of all trade Dahlia specialists from 
1870 till 1890, with a staff of skilful and 
enthusiastic experts, whose-names remain 
in Dahlia nomenclature, gave the same 
energetic attention to the rapidly im- 
proving Cactus forms as he had for so 
many years to the more massive ‘‘ shows ”’ 


and ‘‘fancies.”” They are still carrying 
on. Girdlestone, of Sunningdale, an 


amateur of renown in the Rose as well as 
the Dahlia worlds, gave us the ‘* Lili- 
putian’”’ section, but his work was not 
carried on long enough to give these a 
permanent place. Others who have since 
arisen (I could mention their names) im- 
proved the‘ Singles ’? and the ‘‘Pompons,”’ 
gave us the “‘Collarette”’ and the ‘““Pmony”’ 
sections, and have bravely striven to keep 
the standard flying even through the de- 
pressing days since 1914, All honour to 
them, for theirs is a worthy deyotion. 
Show me, if you can, a flower more useful, 
more generally beloved, more easily grown! 
Didn’t we see them, 6 feet high and more, 
in the village gardens more than fifty years 
ago? Haven’t we seen great, bold group- 
ings of them in public and large private 
gardens at any time since? Haven’t we 
seen the lighter forms worthily holding 
their own, as cut bloom, in the vases of 
my lady’s drawing-room, that is, if we 
have by any fortunate chance found our- 
selves in such place of honour? Tell me, 
if-you can, of any flower less particular as 
to treatment, or more responsive to that 
which it actually receives! Point out to 
me, if you can, any plant more effective at 
a time of year which bridges over the time 


between the waning of the summer flowers * 


and the arrival of the Chrysanthemums! 
If you can do so, then I may be prepared 
to revise my estimate as to the merits of 
the flower under notice. But nothing can 
make me revise my estimate of its senti- 
mental value. 3 

I was riding on a tramear in Burnley 
Some seasons ago, and got into conversa- 
tion with a collier who happened to be a 


Dahlia fancier. It was not a fayourite 


locality for flowers, and he assured me he 
had all he could do to coax his plants into 
bloom a week before the autumn frosts 
were due. But he considered that a week’s 


enjoyment of a perfect bloom amply com-— 
‘pensated for much thought and labour, and 


he further assured me that, in the far re- 
cesses of the mine where, in a blackness 
which could be felt, he worked his seam, 
he had a double light to cheer him through 
the day—that of his trusty Davy lamp 
and the other (real, though imaginary) the 
glowing form of his ‘‘ Starfish’? Dahlia 
blooming near his cottage door. The 
Dahlia has its limits, its right and wrong 
uses. Being a bold flower it must be boldly 
used. It is meant to dominate wherever 
it is planted, throughout September and 
part of October. A plant here and a plant 
there is not so effective as a group. Asa 
cut flower it also demands bold handling. 
No one claims for it either the delicacy or 
refinement of an Orchid, and where the 
one would be correct and pleasing, the 
other would be out of place. 


cut with buds and foliage, and can be kept 


quite fresh for a couple of days. What 
more can be asked of it? PJ. 3 





Pieris japonica in a cut state.—I never 
realised the value of this so much for cut- 


ting until a friend brought me a good 


bunch of early sprays: These were placed 
in water in 
and, “although there was a fire in the 
room every day, the flowers remained 
fresh for a fortnight. This Pieris is far 
more ornamental than P. floribunda, the 
sprays being much longer, and the blooms 
larger.—J. C. F. C. 


It is so free- 
flowering, so free-growing, that it can be — 


horned in my sitting-room, 
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Outdoor Plants. 


-~ IMPATIENS GLANDULIFERA. - 


Tis old annual plant is a charming orna- 
ment at this season, when its delicate lilac 


| blossoms are so freely produced on stout 


It is abundant in many 
In yarious positions in 
the wild garden it would be charming, 
affording as it does, when seen in quantity, 
a distinct and beautiful aspeet of vegeta- 
tion late in the season. The most interest- 
ing peculiarity of this plant is the seed 


plants 4 feet high. 


vessels, which resemble Radish pods and 


. 


, 
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‘burst with a loud crack on being touched, 
Scattering brown pellet-like seeds in all 
directions. Our English Balsam, I. Noli- 


~me-tangere, has the same peculiarity of 


discharging its seeds on being touched, but 
in other respects it differs from I. glandu- 
lifera, having only four or five yellow 


flowers spotted with orange, resembling 


those of the Mimulus. The illustration we 
give to-day depicts a group of the white 


form of I. glandulifera, whose history was 
given in our pages in the issue of August: 


24th (p. 420). — 





© Myosotis.—The requisite number of the 


different: varieties should now—be pricked 


_ out in lines standing 9 inches apart on a 
nice, mellow piece of ground, when they 


will make good plants by the time they 


are needed for planting out,—A. W. 
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IN WARTIME. 


WALLFLOWERS. 
Or all the flowers valued for their sweet 
odour the Wallflower has always appealed 
tome. The Violet and the Mignonette are 
very sweet, but, -in. my opinion, the 
fragrance of the Wallflower stands alone. 
For that reason Wallflowers should be 
planted in close proximity to the dwelling, 
for on sunny and mild days when windows 
can be opened the sweet, refreshing scent 
an be enjoyed without even going outside. 
The Wallflower will flourish in very poor 
soil. It is naturally a wall plant, and is, 
therefore, at home, and will perpetuate 
itself under conditions which are destruc- 
tive to the well-being of the majority of 


hardy plants.: Those 
sunny position, where the soil becomes 
baked in summer, can make no mistake 
in planting it with Wallflowers. Manure 
this hardy flower does not need, and it 
may even prove to be a source of decay 
and death. Under natural conditions 
growing on a wall fully exposed to frost 
and bitter winds it rarely suffers, for the 
simple reason that the growth is short and 
the wood is therefore thoroughly matured. 
Rich ground, of course, imparts succulency 
and renders the foliage and young shoots 
more susceptible to hard frost and cutting 
easterly winds, and may cause the death of 
the plant in an exceptionally severe winter. 

Although Wallflowers will last two or 
three years and will bloom fairly well, 
they become leggy and rather unsightly, 
and the flowers are deficient of quality. 


having a fairly 
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In gardens where the worth of this spring 
flower is fully recognised it ig treated as 
an annual, the old plants are thrown away, 
and thrifty young ones put in their place. 
In the way in which the Wallflower is 
much used no other system can be fol- 
lowed, It is extremely useful for creating 
a display early in the’ year, and is finished 
in time to put in the summer occupants of 
the garden. Beds on the Grass can be 
filled with them and will not interfere with 
the display of tender bedding plants. It 
is in this way thatthe great worth of the 
Wallflower is displayed. It is on a level 
with the Forget-me-not and the Silene. It 
is easily raised, and can, without loss, be 
destroyed when the blooming time is past. 
or a perfect display seed should be sown 
in April, and, when the young plants are 
large enough to handle, be dibbled out 
from 8 inches to four inches apart, there 





A group of the white form of the Cottage Balsam (Impatiens glandulifera). 


to remain until the autumn, when they can 
go where they are to bloom. October is 
the best time to transplant, as they have 
time to get hold of the ground by winter, 
and the moving is just enough to check 
and harden the growth, which, in a mild 
autumn, may become rather soft, and 
therefore not so well able to withstand the 
vicissitudes of an Nnglish winter. | Within 
the last few years some beautiful varieties 
have been raised, some of which exhibit 
shades of colour which formerly were not 
dreamt of, and some of which are, I think, 
more curious than beautiful. In my young 
days we bad only two colours, and I am 


Still of opinion that nothing can excel the 


old Blood-red strain, which was evolved 
by market growers a good many years ago. 
The great improvement is, I think, in the 
yellows, the flowers being large and fine in 


i 
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colour, and which quite put in the shade 
the old-fashioned strain. Cranford Yellow, 
for instance, is fine in colour and is bold 
and striking. Golden King and Old Gold 
are also very fine. 

The double varieties of continental 
origin are showy and should be treated in 
the same manner, but our English kinds 
are, I consider, much superior to them in 
effectiveness and charm. 
variety they are worth growing, the double 
flowers exhibiting some curious shades of 
colour. BYFLEET. 





THE EFFECT OF THE JULY RAINS 
IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tue soaking rains of July have been much 
appreciated in the flower garden, and 
things have taken a new lease of life alike 
in vigour of growth and a second lot of 
bloom, This is, I think, the most apparent 
in small gardens where one has the collec- 
tion constantly under inspection and can 
give a little help towards the renewal in 
the way of removal of decaying flowers 
and stalks, an occasional bit of mulch, and 
so on. One is not able to devote much 
time to flowers in these days, but where a 
small collection of hardy plants has been 
established, half-an-hour each day will 
make all the difference in keeping them 
up to the mark. This applies also to many 


For the sake of 


by “W. T.”’ in GARDENING for September 
21st about this good old garden Lily, 
having grown it for a number of years, 
and would advise those who have not in- 


cluded it in their borders to plant a few. 


bulbs without delay. They may not bloom 


very well the first year, but one may 
always count on their doing well when 
The Turk’s Cap, as has 


once established. 
been pointed out, does not like disturbance, 


and, like the old Lilium candidum, when 
giving satisfaction should be left alone; in 
fact, the less the bulbs are disturbed the 
colour—de- 


better. Its predominating 
scribed as a sealing-wax red—is very apt, 


and gives a glow of brightness to a border 
I was not aware that the Turk’s 
Cap was supposed to be allied to the 
Nankeen Lily (testaceum), which I have 
never been able to grow satisfactorily, be- 
ing apparently of a more delicate constitu- 
tion. The Scarlet Martagon is hardy, and 
seldom fails to bloom when once it has 
When it is really 
necessary to divide it I prefer to take a 
few of the outer bulbs away rather than 


in July. 


become established. 


disturb the lot.—LEaHuURsT. 


Propagating Statice latifolia.— There 


is no doubt that good plants of Statice 
latifolia can be obtained by the method 


described on page 455—i.e., from root cut- 
tings—and an interesting way of increas- 


ing the same plant is from seed, consider- 


the distinct gain in time greatly favoured 
the root-cutting method. It may be ex- 
tended to the shrubby (tender) kinds, 
though these can be rooted from top or 
growth cuttings, and also raised from 
seeds. It is a coincidence that in the 
same issue, p. 449, I refer to root propaga- 
tion for Acantholimon, allies of the 
above, A. glumaceum being at one time 
known as Statice Araratii—H. H. Jen- 
KINS. 


The Sweet Sultan and lime.—How sel- 
dom do we see the Sweet Sultan, so useful 
in the garden or for cutting, well grown. 
Those who have lime in the soil may well 
give attention to this old favourite, as if 
lime is wanting the blooms are puny and 
the plants never make any headway. 
Many years ago I had a good lesson as 
to the value of lime for this. In the soil 
I had to deal with there was no lime, 
the result being as stated above. To try 
to mend matters a quantity of lime rubbish 
was added in the following autumn, and 
the change the following year in the health 
of the plants and also in the amount of 
bloom was at once apparent.—A. G, 


Herbaceous borders.—These are now 
gay with Sunflowers in variety. 
Heleniums, Rudbeckias, Phloxes, Pent- 
stemons, etc., are now at their best. At- 
tention to the tying or supporting of 
these and all other subjects requiring it 


of the free-flowering annuals like Corn- | apie variety being thereby obtained. I do | must be given in good time, as, once they 
flowers, Calendulas, Nasturtiums, and not mean anything specially different in | ®ve beaten down by rain and wind, no 
others. Nipping off the dying flowers will the way of variety, but certainly the after attention will restore either the 


keep them in a condition to respond the 
more quickly to the effect of a soaking 
rain. I was half inclined to think some 
of my hardy plants, notably Rudbeckias, 
some of the early Starworts, and the 
Phloxes, would be very poor indeed after 


that long spell of drought, but they have | in poxes or in a cold frame, and the seed- | years ago, but have not seen for some _ 
recovered wonderfully, and there will be | jings transplanted carefully at an early | time. This is Mimulus Lewisi, which has _ 
quite a fine display. Very noticeable is the stage to a prepared bed. Here they may also been called M. Troseus, an erect her- Sy 
effect of the soaking on the giant Star- remain over the first season, so that the | baceous plant, after the style of M. car- % 
wort, Aster puniceus pulcherrimus. It | mogt suitable seedlings for pérmanent | dinalis, but with pink or rose flowers. It 
was quite at a standstill for two or three planting may be selected. If a large bed | 18 @ tall-growing Mimulus, and an excel- — 
weeks, but made a sudden start after the] on a Jawn is vacant, they may be planted | lent border plant.—S8. Arnorr, ¥ 
rain, is now a bit over 5 feet high and still here in clumps in association with a good } 


growing strongly. A second and liberal 
supply of the beautiful blue shade is fur- 
nished by the Dropmore variety of 
Anchusa, a fine plant for certain positions 
in the border if one places it rightly. 
Nothing, however, appreciates the rain 
more than those moisture-loving plants, 
the herbaceous Phloxes, both the early and 
late sections. One alwa Ys regrets a failure 
with these because of the varied and 
bright colours furnished by the different 
varieties. The damp time hag also been 
responsible for plentiful growth on the 
tufted Pansies, and a supply of cuttings 
for another year is thereby ensured, that 
is, where growers took the precaution to 
trim a few of each variety over, removing 
all dead and decaying flowers and long, 


colour varies considerably from a deep to 


a pale lavender, the panicles vary in size 
and formation, flower-stems in height, and 


the flowering time so as to give a long 
succession of bloom.. 


Japanese Anemone, notably Whirlwind, 
and hardy Fuchsias, like F. gracilis and 
I. Riccartoni. This seed sowing, with the 
view to obtain variety, applies, of course, 
to nearly all hardy plants, and is prac- 
tised on a Jarge scale in the case of those 
families represented in so many varieties. 
The practice is not so generally known 
with species of which only a few sorts are 
found on the hardy border, as the Statice 
under consideration, and among others 
that beautiful and graceful Pentstemon 
barbatus coccineus.—h. BB. S., Hard- 
wick. ; 

—— At page 455 Mr. Arthur J. Cole 
says he Jas never seen the root-cutting 
method of increase advocated in reference 
to this plant. As TI have for a period of 


The seed may be 
sown under cover thinly in March, either ° 


particularly during the winter. 


beauty of the flowers or plants. If tne 
weather continues fine, many subjects will 
require water at the roots.—A. W. 
Mimulus Lewisi.—Going through the 
Old Garden at Queen’s Park, Glasgow, 
the other day, I was pleased to observe 
an old friend which I grew a number of 
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GROWING PERPETUAL CARNATIONS © 


IN A COLD GREENHOUSBR. 
THE restriction as to the use of fuel may 
cause some to neglect their greenhouses, 
Perpetual- 
flowering Carnations will produce quanti- 
ties of flowers in a cold greenhouse, and 
surely there never was a time when the 
cheering and soothing influence of flowers 
was more needed than the present, when 
the fog of war hangs heavily over the land, 
and particularly so in our hospitals. The 
one essential to obtain good results from 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations in a cold 
greenhouse is to have a circulation of air 


straggling shoots. E. B.S. forty years advocated it more than once | at all times, no matter how severe the 
Hardwick. in the leading horticultural journals | weather is. Frost will not materially in- 
$e which haye existed within that time, it jure the plants, it simply retards their 

would be reasonable to conclude that growth, but a close, confined atmosphere is 

NOTES AND REPLIES. either he has not thoroughly scanned the death to a Carnation. Carnations which 
Clematis.—Will you please give me gardening papers or forgotten that such | are to be wintered in a cold greenhouse 
Some idea as to the best varieties to a’ note has appeared. As a matter of | must be grown hardy from the first. “The 


plant? The lists are bewildering, and a 
small grower cannot afford to make mis- 
takes by planting unsuitable varieties. A 
list of the most suitable would be most 
valuable.—C. D. 

[Of the larger forms, La France, Perle 
d’Azur, Viticella rubra, Durandi, lanugi- 
nosa, Mme. Grange, and Lady Neville are 
all good. Of the species, C. montana Viti- 
cella, campanifiora, Flammula, crispa 
orientalis, and ©. tangutica are worth a 
place where there is rooin, often growing 
freely over low trees. ] 


The Scarlet Martagon or Turk’s Cap Lily. 
—I was much interested to read the note 


fact, the root-cutting method of increase, 
if not the only one, is by far the best for 
the hardy perennial kinds, even though 
some of them come quite freely and 
readily from seeds. Not always so the 
above-named species. Knowledge of the 
fact caused me, so long ago as 1875, to 
test the difference ’twixt root-cuttings and 
seeds as a means of increasing the plants. 
Fresh seeds were sown and root-cuttings 
put in at the same time (late autumn), 
with the result that the cuttings produced 
young plants suitable for executing orders 
in the ensuing spring before a solitary 
seedling had put in an appearance. Hence 


they -ward off disease. 


plants should now be in their flowering- 
pots, and just commencing to form buds 
for autumn blooming. Of course, in very 
severe weather the flowers themselves are 
spoilt, but not the buds; in fact, the plants 
seem to grow away much more strongly in 
the spring when wintered in a cold house 
than those given artificial heat. Watering 
must be carefully done, a bright, sunny 
morning being the best time, so that the 
surplus moisture may soon dry up. 
Pests and diseases seldom attack the 
plants when grown in a cold frame, their 
constitution and vigour being such that 
X. 
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should this be done? 
inverted over each plant in the frame be | 
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POTATO LANGWORTHY. 


- AvtTHoucnH of quite medium size—which is 


rather against it for baking—this Potato 
is floury when cooked and of. fine flavour, 


qualities lacking in many of the larger 


yarieties this season. Cooked in their 
skins and sent to the table in this way, 
the excellent flavour is retained. This 
method of cooking is much better than 
the commou practice of mashing into a 
pulp. Langworthy is a very good cropper, 
too, the tubers fairly plentiful, if not so 
large as those of many others. 


FORCING SHAKALH IN A FRAMDE, 
I sHALL be glad of some information as to 
growing Seakale in a frame. How should 
the bed be made up, and when’ I pro- 
pose buying crowns for planting. When 
Would a flower-pot 


suitable P—H. J: D. 

[As a mild continuous rather than a 
violent and fluctuating heat is necessary 
for the forcing of Seakale, the hotbed 
should consist largely of tree leaves, using 


Suflicient stable manure to augment the 
heating of the leaves as well as to enable 
the bed to be properly constructed. The 
bed can be made up as ‘soon as a sufliciency 
of leaves, preferably Oak or Beech, can be 
got together. Mix the leaves and manure 
together and make a conical-shaped heap 
of the material, so that it may ferment 
and allow of noxious gases to be got rid of 
beforehand. When this has taken place, 
turn the whole, working the outsides of 
the heap into the middle, and when it heats 
up again give it another turning and make 
up the bed. This should be not less than 
8 feet in depth and wide and long enough 
to allow for a margin of 2 feet all round 


the frame to walk upon when attending to 


the latter. When the bed becomes heated 
place the frame in position and put in 
some nice light soil to a depth of 9 inches 
in which to plant the crowns. ‘The last- 
named are usually available in the latter 
part of November or early in December 


unless you have grown some for the pur-— 


pose. When the soil has become warm 
take from one to two dozen crowns, and, 
after taking off all the largest roots (which 


should be put on one side for making into 


cuttings to plant next March), plant them, 
with the tops level with the soil, from 
6 inches to 9 inches apart in the frame. 
Witer with tepid water and then cover 
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| them with dry tree leaves to a depth of 


9 inches. As it is necessary that the Kale 
be perfectly blanched to be fit for food ex- 
clude all light by covering the frame with 
two or three thicknesses of mats or some- 
thing that will answer the same purpose. 
If the crowns are well ripened Kale should 
be ready for cutting in from two to three 
weeks after planting. To keep up a con- 
tinuous supply put in a fresh lot of crowns 
every ten days. When the heat of the bed 
begins to decline, pack layers of, or make 
up linings of, leaves and dung round the 
outside as high as the top of the frame, 
and in frosty weather put on an additional 
covering. ] 


USING A GREENHOUSE. 


I snouLp be grateful if you would give me 
your valuable advice (1) regarding the 
use of a greenhouse, roughly 50 feet by 
20 feet, formerly used as a stove. My 
head gardener still clings to the Palms 


and other fine-foliaged plants on the 


centre table, which are now very much 
the worse for wear, as, owing to coal 
economy, there is no heat during the 


Potato Langworthy. 


winter. I am anxious to do away with 
them entirely, and use the house to 
greater advantage. It should be borne 
in mind that Jabour can only be used 
sparingly. (2) I am anxious to grow the 
small white Bean, which, when dried, is 
so valuable for food in the winter, as a 
garden crop, instead of the usual gar- 
dener’s ‘sole idea—Cabbages. Could you 
advise me as to how the two crops com- 
pare, (a) in outlay—i.e., seeds, manure— 
(6) labour, (c) return per acreP—-VERENA 
CLARENDON. 

[If the Palms and other fine-foliaged 
plants are dispensed with the house in 
question could then be used, after the turn 
of the year, for other purposes, besides 
that of forwarding the plants of the White 
Bean to enable their being planted out as 
early in May as weather conditions will 
allow. Tor instance, early sowings may be 
made of Peas, Broad Beans, Onions, and 
Lettuces, all of which would or should be 
out of the way before the house would be 
required for the sowing of the White Beans 
the second week in April. Then after the 
latter have beew moved out for planting, 
the house could be utilised for Tomato- 
growing. Between now and January there 
is not much choice in the way of some- 
thing to fill the house with unless it is 
Lettuces and Endive. Cabbages for spring 


cutting could, if you can obtain the plants 
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and make up beds of soil for them to grow 
in, be planted now, but we note you rather 
object to the cultivation of these. A 
variety named Harbinger is a suitable one 
for this purpose. If you approve of the 
suggestion, these would turn in and also be 
out of the way in time for the sowing of 
the White Beans to be done at the time 
specified. Under the circumstances this is 
the best use we can advise the house should 
be put to. With regard to outdoor crops, 
if by mentioning Cabbages you condemn 
all the Brassicas, such as Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys, Autumn Cauliflowers, Broccoli, 
and Kale, there would in that case be no 
vegetables for winter and spring use. If 
Cabbages alone are excluded the loss would 
not be so serious, and you would then have 
a larger area of ground at disposal for 
Bean cultivation, but unless you are pre- 
pared to dispense with green vegetables 
altogether we do not advise the growing of 
White Beans to the extent you hint at, as 
the extra quantity of Beans obtained would 
not compensate for the loss of the vege- 
tables. In regard to labour inyolyed in 
connection with the cultivation of the 
Beans and that of green crops, cost of 
manure, ete., there would, we think, be 
little difference between the two in the 
long run. We regret being unable to give 





the required particulars regarding the 


yield per acre of ‘‘ White Beans.’’] 


LITTLE BITS OF GLASS. 


At a time when it is necessary and essen- 
tial to produce as much food for our- 
selves as possible, a hint as to how to 
increase our supply of home-grown vege- 
tables this winter would not seem to be 
out of place. Of course, with properly 
constructed greenhouses and frames, one 
may produce almost anything at almost 
any time of the year. However, these 
things cost money, especially so now, and 
therefore must be left out of considera- 
tion by the average person. The idea I 
have in mind, and which I have success- 
fully carried out for years, requires no 
outlay whatever. The only materials re- 
quired are some lengths of stick or, better 
still, some flat laths, and any odd bits of 
glass—broken picture glass, pieces from 
broken windows, and last, but not least, 
old photo glasses, with the film scraped 
or washed off with hot water. In fact, 
with the last, especially if they are all 
one size, say half-plate, and a few laths, 
it is possible to make quite a respectable 
little affair. First of all choose your 
spot in the warmest part of the garden, 
facing south being, of course, the ideal 
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position. Now dig out the earth in a line 
running north and south, if possible, as 
this will enable the maximum amount of 
sunshine to be taken advantage of, to a 
depth of about 2 feet, and about the same 
width. It is best to chop the sides of 
this trench down with a spade, as I find 
that the fork is apt to loosen the earth, 
and so start the edges crumbling down. 
The length of the trench will, of course, 
be determined by the amount of mate- 
rials to hand—i.e., glass and sticks or 
Jaths. Next stir the bottom soil of the 
trench a little, and add about 6 inches of 
good soil to it. It is now ready for 
planting. What can I plant, do I hear 
you say? Well, to begin with, try a few 
Lettuces, and some Radishes. Then, as 
you get more adept, you can soar to 
higher flights, such as Carrots, Turnips, 
Onions, Beans, ete. When the seed is 
sown, the next thing to do is to hunt up 
all your odd glass. Now lay some sticks 
or laths across the top of the trench, and 
arrange your pieces of glass so as to com- 
pletely cover it in. Then you have your 
miniature greenhouse complete. As the 
days shorten, if towards evening there is 
a bite in the air foretelling a frost, the 
best thing to do is to get some old pieces 
of carpet, and place a few layers across 
the top of the glass. Failing earpet, any 
old clothes, such as coats or trousers that 
are hopelessly beyond patching, will do 
to lay across. It is advisable to put a 
few bricks on the ends of the carpet, 
where it rests on the solid earth, in case 
of a wind arising in the night and blow- 
ing the covering off. It is surprising, and 
at the same time very interesting, to note 
how many degrees difference there is be- 
tween the temperature inside this frame 
and that of the outside air on a frosty 
morning. So much so that plants that 
would be cut right down out in the open 
are not touched inside this slight proteec- 
tion. Of course, one cannot expect to keep 
the tenderest kinds of plants under such 
conditions, although it is really surprising 
how much frost some things will stand, 
especially if the soil round about their 
roots is not saturated with moisture. 


A few ashes mixed with the soil in the 
bottom of the trench help to drain away 
the surplus moisture, and ‘incidentally I 
may say that I have been amazed at the 
amount of roots which a plant throws out 
when planted in-a soil in which there is a 
good supply of ashes, as compared with 
one planted on a more solid kind of soil. 
Some cabbage plants which I grew under 
both conditions for the purpose of ex- 
periment provided an astounding differ- 
ence. Those grown on the ashy soil, 
when dug up for transplanting, were very 
stocky, and had a mass of fibrous roots. 
The others, which I had sown in ordinary 
garden soil without ashes, had a long, 
spindly kind of tap root, and only a few 
other straggling roots besides. 


A further advantage of this frame is 
apparent in the early spring, when such 
‘things as Broad Beans, Runner and 
French Beans, Cabbage plants, ete., can 
be started ready for planting out when 
the milder weather comes. On mild days 
it is advisable to remove some or all of 
the glass, to permit of ventilation, and 
also to keep the plants as hardy as pos- 
sible, the idea being not to weaken the 
plants, but, in keeping them as hardy as 
possible, to render them less liable to be 
cut down by frost. 

One most important thing in this 
method of gardening is to avoid as much 
dampness as possible. Do not swamp the 
soil if it should need a little water, 
though the chances are that, being as it is 
below the surface of the ground, it will 
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keep sufficiently moist, at any rate, 
during the winter months. Should, how- 
ever, it be necessary to give a little 

rater, do not use water direct from the 
tap. Get a can of rain-water, if possible, 
or, failing this, tap water, and stand it in 
the sun for a few hours to get the chill 
off. Another thing I have done if I 
wanted to water in-a hurry is to put a 


small quantity of hot water into a can: 


partly full of cold water. Then mix this 
up, and, after making sure that it is suffi- 
ciently cool, water the plants with it. 
Should you by some unlucky chance for- 
get to cover the frame over one night, and 
you come down in the morning to find the 
plants frost-bitten, do not give up hope, 
for there is a chance for them, provided 
they are not too far gone. The thing to 
do is to sprinkle them well with cold 
water, and then shield them well from 
the sun’s rays till they have recovered ; 
for if the sun is allowed to shine on them 
at once, the cells in the leaves become 
ruptured, and then the plant dies. Should 
you find that slugs invade your frame, I 
find the most successful method of deal- 
ing with them is to go down the garden 
about nine or ten o’clock at night with a 
bicycle lamp and a small bucket—one that 
children take to the seaside would do— 
half full of salted water or boiling 
water. When you see a slug, pick it up 
and drop it into the little bucket. As to 
worms, I have not found them do apy 
harm, so I Jet them alone. A. SHORT. 
17, Northcourt Road, Worthing, Sussex. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potatoes.—Seeing what has been done 


for Potatoes of late years, the question 
might well be asked, What influence have 
exhibitions had on them 6o far as pro- 
moting the cultivation of good, eatable 
sorts, or pointing out to the public which 
are the best kinds? Bxhibitions, no doubt, 
have done, and will do, much to encgurage 
good cultivation, not alone as regards the 
actual exhibitors, but in the case of the 
still greater number who visit the show. 
To this, however, there are exceptions, 
these existing to a marked degree in Pota- 
toes and Peas. On the exhibition table 
preference is as a rule given to appearance 
and size, and therefore, so far as these 
two vegetables are concerned, the produce 
shown is often, from a quality standpoint, 
very misleading.. When the test of quality 
is applied many of these handsome, highly- 
polished tubers are poor in the extreme. 
Iorty years ago, when the Potato fever 
was rampant in the land, I can well re- 
member one yariety in particular which 
was in every winning stand, but a more 
inferior Potato for quality it would be 
hard to find. The same may be said of 
the Peas often shown. The pods are very 
large and imposing-looking, but the pro- 
duce is poor. Some, again, grow to a 
height of 43 feet or 5 feet, the lower 3 fect 
being quite bare of pods, which only ap- 
pear on the top of the haulm. Some may 
question this, but it is a fact—the variety 
referred to being a well-known and highly- 
lauded sort at the present day.—A. G, 


Storing Onions.—If any Tripoli Onions 
are still lying exposed on the open 
ground, let them be removed to a dry, cool 
store at once, as they lose much of their 
solidity and quality by too long exposure 
to wind and sun. In southern localities 
the earliest lots of spripg-sown Onions 
will soon be fit for harvesting. Where 
the quantity is not large, it is a good plan 
to place the bulbs in large flat hampers, 
which allow of their being easily re- 
moved under cover in case of rain. When 
allowed to remain on the plot until stored, 
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the bulbs should be moved occasionally. ‘ 
My plan is, first of all, to move the bulbs 


from one half the plot on to the other, 


then clean off all weeds, afterwards sery-. 


ing the other half in a Similar manner, 


and finally spreading the Onions equally — 


over the whole area. This is far better 


than leaving them among weeds and rub- 


bish, which hold the dew and moisture, 
preventing a free circulation of sun and 
air among the bulbs. 
or otherwise deformed bulbs must be 
stored separately and used quickly. The 
best-shaped bulbs should be ‘strung on 
ropes in the old-fashioned way and sus- 
pended from the roof of a cool, dry shed 
or outhouse.—B. 


Tomatoes and moisture.—To a large ex- 
tent Tomatoes are treated too well in their 


early stages of growth, and especially those 
planted in the open ground, as many per- — 


sons are under the impression that these 
plants are gross feeders, and must have 
rich soil with plenty of manure and water. 
Such is not the case if abundance of fruit 
is desired. The manure tends to create a 
leaf growth, and the plants only set a few 
fruits. Moisture also in excess has the same 


tendency. Moisture when indiscriminately 


applied also tends to disease, it being best 
to keep the plants on the dry side till the 
plants have set a good crop of fruit. As 
the fruits swell, liquid-manure may be ap- 
plied; even then the plants do not absorb 
so much moisture as is often given them. 
I have often observed how well Tomatoes 
fruit in 10-inch or 12-inch pots plunged in 
the ground, much of this, no doubt, owing 
to their roots being restricted, and not 
getting too much moisture. I have in wet 


seasons obtained the best crops in the open” 
from plants grown in this way and against 


a wall.—a.: G. 


Potato Sharpe’s Express.—As grown in 
the gardens and allotments in the factory 
area at Gretna, this is a very satisfactory 
variety, either as a first or second early. 
It is capital even in September, being dry 
and mealy. In the competition for Pota- 
toes in connection with Gretna Horticul- 
tural Society, twenty plants yielded 
57 Ibs. 5 ozs. in the case of the only entry 
of this variety in a class in which many 
others were placed. It was hardly ex- 
pected that it would surpass Arran Chief 
in weight of crop, but of nine entries the 
highest weight of this was 52 Ibs. 15 ozs.— 
A BorpEeR GARDENER. 


R.H.S. Vegetable Show.—Considering 
the strenuous times through which we are 
now passing, a very fine exhibition of 
vegetables, under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, was got to- 
gether at the London Scottish Drill Hall 
on Tuesday, September 24th. It was 
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very clear that the production of food has — 


been taken in hand im no half-hearted 
way all over the country, as exhibits eame 
from far and near. We were pleased to 
see that the rage for size is evidently on 
the wane, the products taken generally 
being of medium size. Potatoes, taken 
all round, were excellent, Onions 
being very fine, some of the speciments 
weighing 32 Ibs. Leeks, too, were well 
shown, the blanched portion in some cases 
reaching to a length of over 2 feet, Tt 
was very pleasing to find that Pea Glad- 
stone, largely represented throughout the 
show, still holds sway. 
table that did not appeal to us was the 
huge specimens of Runner Beans, some 
pods of which were over 13 inches long. A 
new Savoy, called Sugar-loaf, was very 
distinct. In addition to the class com- 


petitions, very fine collections of veoe-_ 
tables were put up by some of our lead- 
A very interesting exhibi- 


ing seedsmen, 
tion, showing what can be done in the 


production of vegetables, was that in 
which vegetables raised from seed sown 


on July 15th were fit for the table, these 
having been grown entirely in ‘the open, 


too, 


Tae only vege- 
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LIFTING PEACH-TREES. 


Peach or Nectarine trees. 


) results are expected next season. 


better than the Peach and Nectarine. 


given by stopping. 


harm will follow. Cherries thrive much 


_ better the following season if lifted or 
_ planted early in October in ordinary sea- 
- sons. This early lifting or transplanting 
- is more diflicult when the trees have to be 


conveyed some distance, but even then I 


_ trees are well furnished with fibrous roots. 


_ In lifting, care should be taken to keep at 
a good distance from the trees, and in the 
case of Peach-trees in early houses lifting 

should be done early in September. It is 


- 2 good plan to damp the lifted trees over- 
head in the evening, as this keeps the buds 
- plump and enables forcing to be done more 
readily the next season. With large trees 
_ if is not necessary to remove every particle 
Of soil. - Allow that adhering to the fibrous 
roots to remain, provided the weight does 
not break the latter. The preservation of 
fibrous roots is an easy matter if room is 
allowed at the start to get round them. 
All large roots may be cut clean off at a 
fair distance from the tree, and if the 
roots are inclined to descend, planting 
_ higher is beneficial. Manures/of any kind 
~ should be omitted, good turfy loam well 
rammed and trodden sufficing, and in 
_ clayey soil some mortar or brick rubble 
or road scrapings is a valuable addition. 
By this early lifting, severe cutting back, 
often the cause of canker later on, is 
_ ‘voided, and the trees can be forced the 
next season if not subjected to excessive 
hight temperatures at the start. In the 
_ €ase of trees on open walls and that are 
- required to fill up gaps I still advise early 
- lifting, as by so doing the root action con- 
_tinues as long as the leaves remain, if 
_ these are assisted by frequent dampings to 
_ Preserve vitality and encourage new root 
growth. After lifting, no tying should be 
done till the trees have settled down.— 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peel T 


_ wall, 48 feet in length and 7° feet high. 
_ The border is 10 feet wide. The wall has 
_ several buttresses. The distance be- 
_ tween the buttresses is 6 feet 6 inches. 
_Is there sufficient room between the but- 
_ tresses for a fan-trained Plum? If not, 
_ what form of tree do you advise? Plums 


Tue month of September may be con- 
sidered rather early to lift or transplant 
This early lift- 
ing of trees is not favoured by some, but I 
am fully alive to its value, as it is useless 
to wait for the leaves to fall if the best 
I do not 
think any stone fruit repays for lifting 
No 
matter how carefully one plants Peach or 
Nectarine trees, with good culture gross 
wood results, and this grossness is better 
counteracted by lifting than by any other 
plan, that is if due attention is paid to 
_ extension. In good loam the trees invari- 
| ably run to wood, and as one is anxious to 
fill a large space as early as possible, a 
check during the growth of the trees is not 
In such cases lifting 
may be prescribed as the remedy. 1 do 
not advise extreme measures, but care and 
_ acertain amount of time to the work. By 
' proceeding cautiously there need be no 
_ fear as to loss of crop, and the health of 
_ the tree will be assured for the next four 
_ or five years. To show the good resulting 
from lifting, I have for the past three 
_ autumns annually moved a Nectarine-tree 
of large size. This tree has borne very 
_ fine crops yearly, thus showing that if care 
~ is taken to preserve the fibrous roots, no 


would prefer to plant early, provided the 


Planting Plums on wall.—I have a west’ 


— 
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FRUIT. 


do well with me 
clothe the whole 
PLUMULE. 


[There would not be sufficient space be- 
tween the buttresses on the wall in ques- 
tion for fan-trained trees, but three up- 
right cordons could be accommodated in 
each of the 6 feet 6 inches spaces. You do 
not mention the width of buttresses, but if 
they are about 14 inches wide you could 
plant and train an upright cordon on each 
fulso. As Plums do well with you we ad- 
vise the clothing of this wall with them, 
and before planting, work a good quantity 
of calcareous matter, such as old lime 
A border 8 feet in 
width would provide ample root space for 
A few good varieties suitable 
to be grown as cordons are Early Prolific, 
Czar, Belle de Louvain, Belle de Sep- 
Drop, 
Ickworth Imperatrice, Coe’s Late Red, 
President, Bryanston Gage, Transparent 


rubbish, into the soil. 


the trees. 


tembre, Jefferson, Coe’s Golden 


Gage, and MeLaughlin’s Gage.] 


Pruning young Apple tree and Plum.— 
Kindly inform me, when pruning young 
Apple and Plum trees, how many leaf-buds 
that is 
I have been told to leave four on 
the Blenheim Orange Apple and five or 
six on the Plum (Coe’s Golden Drop), but 


should leave on each branch 
pruned. 


do not know whether the advice is cor- 
rect.—W. P. 


[The advice tendered you with regard to 
the stopping of young growths on Apple 


and Plum trees, leaders excepted, is quite 
correct. Leading shoots, i.e., those at the 


extremities of the branches, should, if 


necessary to further extend them, be left 
one-third, one-half, or two-thirds their 
length, just as may be necessary. If not 
needed for extension stop the same as re- 
commended for side shoots. ] 

Peach houses.—Push forward with the 
lifting of trees and the renovation of bor- 
ders, where such has become a mecessity, 
and if a vacancy has to be made good by 
the lifting and transferring of a tree from 
the outside wall, the same can be under- 
taken at once with every prospect of suc- 
cess if reasonable care igs exercised in 
carrying out the operation. A good ball 
of soil is necessary. With this assured, 
and care taken to give the roots a good 
soaking of water after replanting is 
finished, and to Syringe and shade the 
tree for a week or ten days afterwards, 
by which time renewed root action will 
have set in, all will be well. Where many 
Peach trees are grown under glass, it is 
good. policy to have a reserve of trees to 
draw upon outdoors, so that if a mishap 
occurs or a change of varieties becomes 





necessary, a2 full-grown tree jis ready to 


hand, and loss of crop is avoided. If-a 
new portion of border has to be made in 
which ito plant the lifted tree, this should, 
of course, precede the lifting, and be at- 
tended to without delay. The difting and 
transplanting of trees for the filling of 
vacancies on outside walls can also be 
undertaken now, exercising the same care 
in every particular, even to affording 
shade by suspending mats in front and 
syringing for a few days until the roots 
push out new fibres. If not necessary to 
entirely renew the border, it is always 
wise to put a layer of new compost just 
under and above the roots, and settle it 
about them with a good watering. There 
is nothing Peach trees a ppreciate more 
than good, fibrous loam, with some burnt 
soil, and as much lime rubbish added as 
the nature or texture of the loam may re- 
quire to render it warm and sufficiently 
porous,—H, N. 


and I should like to 
wall with them.— 


Stewing Pears.—We hear but very little 
about Pears for stewing, yet they are 
much in demand in many large establish- 
ments, Properly cooked and _ served, 
Stewed Pears are a form of ‘ sweet” that 
rarely fails to be appreciated at the dining- 
table, and seeing that some of the_ best 
cooking varieties keep longer than nearly 
all the dessert sorts, there is good reason 
why more attention should be paid to them. 
As far as my experience goes, very few of 
the varieties classed as cooking -Pears are 
planted nowadays, but large healthy speci- 
mens can always be found in the old 
orchards grown by former generations of 
gardeners and farmers. For my part I 
fail to see why they should now be so much 
neglected, as it is very certain a good use 
can be found for all grown in private gar- 
dens, and in all probability they would 
prove nearly or quite as profitable to the 
market growers as the better known 
dessert varieties. It might be urged in 
extenuation of this neglect that many of 
the latter are, as a rule, only fit to be 
cooked, and this, unfortunately, there is 
no gainsaying, but what is wanted are 
longer keepers, a dish of stewed Pears 
being particularly welcome when the 
dessert varieties are exhausted.—A. G. 

Shoddy as manure (I. P. Y.).—I have 
been strongly recommended by 2 well- 
known agricultural chemist to use wool 
shoddy for fruit-trees when unable to ob- 
tain farmyard manure. I have not tried 
it, but some of the information given me 
may be of use. Shoddy is a slow-acting 
nitrogenous manure similar to farmyard 
manure, though not such a good all- 
round plant food, because it does not sup- 
Ply phosphates and potash in addition to 
nitrogen and organic matter. The only 
drawback is that samples of shoddy vary 
so widely. suyers should stipulate for 
wool shoddy containing from 7 to 8 per 
cent..of ammonia. It should be fairly dry 
(not more than 20 per cent. of water) and 
in a finely-divided condition. Shoddy is 
often used for Hops, and the growers con- 
sider two tons per acre to be a proper 
dressing of shoddy containing 8 per cent. 
of ammonia. To supply the same amount 
of ammonia in stable manure of average 
quality would require a dressing of 24 tons 
per acre. Shoddy decomposes more slowly 
than farmyard manure, so should be dug 
in during autumn or early winter where 
Possible. It is sometimes treated with 
sulphuric acid to make the nitrogen more 
quickly available. With regard to this, 
Hall says: ‘“‘ Bvidence is lacking that the 
Sulphurie acid does quicken the decay of 
the shoddy, and on any soils but those rich 
in calcium carbonate the introduction of so 
much free sulphuric acid is not advisable.’’ 
The use of shoddy as manure seems to be 
eontined to Hop-growers and commercial 
fruit-growers, but I believe it to be worthy 
of wider use now that stable manure is 
getting so scarce. It is, [ understand, easily 
obtainable in districts where khaki is 
manufactured for the Army. For garden 
use shoddy could be made more readily 
available by mixing it with soil, so that it 
would start to decay before application to 
the land.—E. M. B. 

Pot Strawberries.—The pots, as the 
plants will now be making free growth, 
Should be rearranged. Allow a good dis- 
tance between them, so that the plants 
may experience all the light and air pos- 
sible, and produce fine, bold crowns. Sup- 
press all runners as fast as they push out, 
as well as weeds, and if the pots are well 
filled with roots afford liquid manure when 
water is required. In the afternoon of 
bright, hot days well syringe the foliage. 
As soon as the roots push out through 
the crock-holés the pots should be turned 
round weekly, to prevent them from be- 
coming attached to the ashes or whatever 
they are standing upon. 
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GARDEN Food. 


COOKING HARICOT BHANS. 


Soak for twelve hours. 


a thick napkin over them. 
hot plate for one hour to steam. 
and the 


condensed, Beans 


cooked and mealy. 


put in the hot, cooked Beans with a very 
little chopped Sage, toss them about with 
a wooden spoon till they are of a pale gold 
colour, add a very little pepper and salt, 
and serve very hot. 

TIAricor purer.—One pint of Haricot 
Beans, one Onion, one teaspoonful of salt 
and pepper, a pint of milk, two quarts of 
water. Soak the Beans in cold water all 
night; put the soaked Beans in a saucepan 
with the water and salt; also a ‘sliced 
Onion. Let this boil four hours, then pass 
the contents through a colander into a 
basin. Stir in the milk, pour the purée 
back into the saucepan, and stir till it is 
thoroughly hot, then serve in a hot tureen. 


Haricot BEANS WITH PARSLEY BUTTER.— 
One quart of Haricot Beans, + Ib. of fresh 
butter, one tablespoonful .of chopped 
Parsley, pepper and salt to taste, and the 
juice of half a Lemon. Method: Soak the 

Jeans overnight in cold water, then boil 
in plenty of water till tender. Should the 
water boil away, replenish with a little 
eold, as this makes the skins of the Beans 
tender. Drain when done, then add other 
ingredients. Shake gently over fire, and 
when well mixed add Lemon juice, and 
serve. 

Hanricor Bean sour.—One pound of 
Haricot Beans, two Spanish Onions, one 
Turnip, Celery, one pint of milk, 2 ozs. of 
dripping, pepper and salt, two quarts of 
water, Mace, Parsley. Soak Deans 
twenty-four hours, then drain. Boil gently 
for three hours in two quarts of water, 
with Mace, the vegetables cut small, 
pepper, and dripping. Rub through a wire 
sieve with wooden spoon. Add the milk, 
and a little minced Parsley, and bring 
nearly to the boil again. Serve hot, add- 
ing salt last, as this hardens the Beans if 
added too soon. Tomatoes may be added 
half an hour before the soup is done, if 
Jiked—these are a great improvement. If 
they are used, all the milk will not be re- 
quired. 

3EANS A LA Bretonne.—Soak two cupfuls 
of dried Beans overnight and boil until 
tender in salted water. Drain, press 
through a sieve, and add two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, a tablespoonful of Lemon 
juice or Tarragon vinegar, salt and pepper 
to season, and enough stock to moisten. 

3EANS A LA LORRAINE.—Soak a quart of 
white Beans overnight, drain, cover with 
cold salted water, bring to the boil, and 
add an Onion stuck with two Cloves, a 
quartered Carrot, and a bouquet of sweet 
Herbs. Add three Tomatoes peeled and 
sliced, cover and cook until thoroughly 
done. I'ry a chopped Onion in butter, 
drain the Beans, take out the whole Onion, 
the Carrot, and Herbs, and reheat with 
the fried Onion seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and butter. Heat thoroughly and serve. 

Baked Beans.—Pick over a quart of best 
white Beans and soak in cold water over- 
night. Put them to cook in fresh water, 
and simmer gently till they are tender, 
but not broken. Let them be quite juicy 
when taken from the kettle. Season with 


Fe 


Put them into 
plenty of cold water; when they boil throw 
in a little salt, let them boil about two 
hours, and when the skin begins to crack 
strain away nearly all the water and put 
Set them on a 
3y that 
time the little water you have left will be 
thoroughly 
Put a piece of butter 
into a stewpan, let it come to a froth, then 


‘teous and exhaustive. 


salt and a teaspoonful of Molasses. 
them in a deep crock in a slow oven. 


becoming dry. 


table. 


WHItTrt Hawricor BEANS A LA 


night. 
them into a colander. 


Parsley, and Lemon juice. 


Foe Ie 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potato May Queen.—Afiter reading in 





the issue of September 21st (p. 469) your 
short eulogy of May Queen Potato, I 
questioned my gardener on the subject. 
His reply was that he had tried it twelve 
years ago in pits, pots, and the open, and 
that, while of fine shape, colour, and a 
fair cropper, the flavour was so indifferent 
that no one would use it after first trial. 
I may add that he is a very successful 
grower of Potatoes.—NoRTHANTS. 


Marrows, mistakes in growing. — In 


these days, when the demand for food is 


so pressing, many more people have grown 
Marrows. 
big heaps of manure, garden refuse, and 
other. things to rot and produce moisture 
are used. 
ments this cannot be done. 
soll I dig a big hole and fill it with 
Grass mowings and other garden refuse, 


which engender a little warmth to start 
In warm 


the plants and cost but little. 
soils good results can be obtained by dig- 
ging the manure into the soil.—Donrser. 


BEES. 


EXPHRIENCES WITH BEES. 
Tue old Latin proverb, ‘‘ Pxperientia 
docet,’”’ is most true, but its application 
is wider than is generally supposed. One’s 
own experience teaches, but we learn from 
others’ experience too. This is certainly 
most true with beekeepers, who are 
always coming across new 
vagaries on the part of the bee—the jnsect 
which appears to be subject to no general 
rule for its existence in a permanent 
abode. It was recorded in The Times one 
day last month that bees had made a 
3-feet or 4-feet run of comb in the under- 
roof of West Wycombe House, the his- 
toric mansion of the Dashwoods, and so 
interfered with workmen engaged in re- 
pairing the roof that a bee expert was en- 
gaged to dislodge them. Bees in roofs of 
houses and churches, etec., are often read 
of, but not often do we read of the dis- 
lodgment of them. The above bee expert’s 
experience, it occurred to me, would be 
of value to anyone. who might wish to 
secure such errant bees. I ascertained 
that the operator concerned was Mr. J. 
Neighbour, of High Wycombe, whose re- 
ply to my letter of inquiry was most cour- 
The bees, it seems, 
had established themselves under the lead 
coping running round the top of the 
house. To dislodge them it was neces- 
sary, first, to break through the lath and 











Put 
Let 
them bake two or three hours, or until 
they assume a reddish-brown tinge, adding 
boiling water occasionally to prevent their 
Turn into a shallow dish, 
and brown nicely before sending to the 


MAItRrE 
p’Horet.—Soak 34 lb. of dried Haricots all 
Put a large stewpan  half-filled 
with cold water on the fire to boil; add the 
Jeans, with a pat of butter and a little 
salt, and boil until they are tender; drain 
Then put them into 
ai stewpan with about 1 oz. of fresh butter, 
a little pepper and salt, some chopped 
Toss well to- 
gether over the fire until well mixed, then 
dish with crofitons round them, and serve. 


Raised positions answer where 


In small gardens and allot- 
In my dry 


and strange’ 


~ solving 1 lb. cake of candy in 10 ozs. of 
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plaster, and then a thick coating of 
cement, in order to expose the combs. 
These were removed and laid on one side. 
The quantity proved to be about a bushel 
and a-half, containing healthy brood in 
all stages, besides honey. The hole 
through which Mr. Neighbour had been 
working was then stopped with a sack, 
and the bees were driven out with smoke 
through the small entrance they had been 
using. The queen settled on the wall, and 
her retainers promptly swarmed round 
her. The safety and whereabouts of the - 
bees having been assured, their transfer- 
ence to permanent quarters was the next 
business. Three pieces of comb, contain- 
ing brood and food, were fastened in a 
skep, into which, fixed above the swarm 
on the top of the coping wall, the bees 
were induced to go, under the persuasion 
of a little smoke. The rest was easy, and 
Mr. Neighbour to-day finds himself the 
possessor of a nice healthy colony of 
hybrid bees—Italian-British. 

I think the important point to notice 
in these operations was the total removal 
of the combs from the original home. In 
dislodging bees, it would seem as if this 
should first be done. The occupants, thus 
deprived of all traces of home, have no 
special reason for resisting the seductive 
invitations of the charmer to install them 
elsewhere. I am acquainted with a ease 
in which an entire ignoramus in apiculture 
removed a strong colony of bees to his 
own garden in-a very similar manner.- For 
many years bees had lived in Swilear 
Oak, one of the few surviving giants of 
Needwood Forest. <A cottager close by, 
suffering from sugar shortage, bethought 
himself of the bees, which might make up 
the deficiency in sweetening matter. A 
hive was made and fitted with standard 
frames. Then the bees were approached 
and their combs ruthlessly removed. In 
that case, also, the bees abandoned their 
old home, but swarmed near at hand. 
They were shaken into a skep and dropped 
into the wooden hive from the _ top. 
Faulty manipulation notwithstanding, the 
courage of the tyro is to be admired. The 
success of the venture certainly cannot be 
questioned, for to-day all is well with the 
bees. ‘The owner, because of what he has 
done, is exceptionally keen, and I for one 
wish the man all the success such initia- 
tive and enterprise deserve. BakwhH 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Books on beekeepIng.—The best books 
on beekeeping for beginners are—arranged 
in order of simplicity and brevity— 
“Modern Beekeeping,” 6d.  ‘‘ Bees for 
Profit and Pleasure,” 1s., by H. Geary. 


‘British Beekeepers’ Guide Book,’ 
1s. -6d.- (2s... 6d. cloth);~ by -T.- Ww. 
Cowan. ‘‘The Practical Bee Guide,’ 
2s. (8s: 2 4Gloth) <= “by == Rey eee Gs 
Digges. Any of the above can be had 


through any bookseller. We would re- 
commend you to write for Leaflets Nos. 
48 and 128, free from Board of Agricul- 
ture, 3, St. James’ Square, London, S.W., 
in writing for which you need not stamp 
your letter. We shall always be very 
pleased to help you.—B. R. H: : 


Feeding bees for  over-wintering.— 
Owing to the unfavourable season in cer- — 
tain districts, many stocks of bees are~ 
weak and very short of food. Bee- 
keepers are therefore recommended to in-_ 
spect their stocks immediately. Those 
which are weak and haye less than five 
seams of bees should be united to form — 
strong colonies of not less than eight 
seams, and all those which are short of — 
food should have a quantity of syrup fed— 
to them for immediate storage in the - 
combs. This syrup can be made by dis-— 


water by heating over the fire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathy- 
ris) (2. B. B.).—This is the name of the 
specimen you send. The name Caper 
plant is often given to this, but it is a 
serious mistake, as all Spurges (Euphor- 
bia) are poisonous. ‘The true Caper plant 
is Capparis spinosa, the flower-buds, and 
not the seed vessels, of which are the 
capers of commerce. 

Lily of the Valley from seed (Clyde- 
side).— Unless you have any considerable 
quantity of seeds or of a particularly good 
variety, we should not consider seedling- 
raising of this plant to be worth your 
while, plants of flowering size resulting 
more quickly from the abundantly pro- 
duced underground shoots, which, with a 
terminal bud attached, make flowering 
examples two years later. Seedlings, pro- 
bably, would be twice as long, even 
though the seeds vegetated in the spring 
following the sowing, which is not always 
to be relied upon. Beodling raising of any 
plant not usually so increased may, how- 
ever, be worth while with a view to obtain- 
ing superior forms, though it is difficult to 
see in what way the best as we know them 
to-day can be improved upon. The seeds may 
be sown at once in pans or boxes of sandy 
loam or in shallow—i.e., inch-deep—drills 
in the open in sandy soil and covered by 
slates or the like, to prevent interference 
from birds or other pests. Observe, 
whether raising the seedlings in frames or 
in the open ground, the uniformly cool 
conditions beloved by the plant as seen at 
its best. 

Sickly Maiden-hair Ferns (F.).—Ferns 
require a good deal of moisture in sum- 
mer, but they must not stand in saucers 
of water, as that alone would be sufficient 


_ to kill the best roots and to weaken the 


growth. Nearly all the unhealthy 
Maiden-hair Ferns which have come under 
our notice are brought into that condition 
by the soil becoming sour and pasty by 
injudicious watering. The plants require 
a good deal of water now, but it must 
pass away freely. If the balls of the 
lants are in a wet, sodden condition, 
ee them two days without water, and 
then shake away a good deal of the sour 
soil, and repot in a fresh, healthy com- 
post of peat, leaf-mould, and sand, with a 
few small bits of charcoal. 

Plumbago capensis planted out (2B.).— 
Planting out is best done in the spring, 
when the plant is starting into growth. 
Take care that the border is well drained, 
the soil being good turfy loam, with 
enough sand to keep it open. When 
planting, see that the roots are well 
spread out. Water carefully until the 
roots haye begun to work freely, after 
which the plant must be freely watered 
at the roots, and also overhead by the 
syringe. Attend regularly to stopping 
and training, so as to well furnish the 
space, cutting back every winter to in- 
duce the production of young flowering 
wood. When the soil becomes exhausted, 
a little manure-water will be beneficial. 

FRUIT. 

Grapes unsatisfactory (Zeicester).—The 
Vines are badly mildewed, and, as far as 
the’ present crop is concerned, quite use- 
less. The discontinuing of the fire so early 
Was one reason of the mildew fungus 
spreading so fast. Too much ventilation, 
too, has been given, causing a draught, 
which is the cause of mildew more than 
anything else. Watering the border 
every night, too, aggravates the defect, 
causing, as it does, too much atmospheric 
moisture. ' Sprinkle flowers of sulphur 
over the bunches and leaves, also mix sul- 
phur with water to the consistency of 
paint, and coat the stems of the Vines all 
over. Sprinkle sulphur about the house, 
which ought to be kept dry and warm. 

Red spider on Nectarine tree (Francis 


‘sphere conduces to red spider. 


Starry).—The leaves you send have been 
attacked by wed spider. Your only 
remedy, if the tree has fruit on it, is to 
syringe freely with clear water, taking 
particular pains to see that both the under 
and upper surfaces of the leaves are tho- 
roughly wetted. Then, as soon ag the 
fruit has been gathered, take two gallons 
of warm water, in which dissolve 3 ozs. of 
soft soap. To this add 14 oz. of sulphide 
of potassium (liver of sulphur), and when 
dissolved syringe the tree with the solu- 
tion, taking the same care to see that the 
leaves are well moistened as when using 
plain water. If one application fails to 
destroy the red spider, then repeat it. 
Also see to it that the roots have a tho- 
rough soaking of water, as very probably 
the soil in which the roots are is dry, this 
also causing the attack of red spider. 
Next winter, when the trees are quite dor- 
mant, either dress with Gishurst com- 
pound or spray with caustic alkali solu- 
tion. 

Treatment of oid Currant trees (2B.).— 
Prune away all weakly branches, cutting 
them close to the main stem or branches, 
as the case may be. This cutting out will 
give space to those branches remaining, 
enabling them to mature their growth; 
without this fruit cannot follow. The 
pruning should be done as soon as the 
fruit is gathered, and should be so done 
as to give free space to those branches 
left. From these the growth of the cur- 
rent year may be cut in the autumn, 

VEGETABLES, 

Cucumber plants unsatisfactory (1/.).— 
The leaves you send are badly infested 
with red spider, a minute grey-coloured 
insect feeding upon the lower side of the 
leaves, which are simply smothered with 
this pest, and from the brown spots upon 
the leaves it is evident your plants have 
been burnt at some time. A dry atmo- 
Cut away 
the worst leaves, and keep up a moister 
air in the frame. A slight shade for a 
time will allow you a freer use of a moist 
atmosphere. Let the foliage become dry 
each third evening for a fortnight, and 
give a slight fumigation. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules; All communications 
should be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Ep1toR of GARDENING, 
68, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the PuB- 
LISHER. Zhe name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad wf 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue im 
which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
gredtly assist in its determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can under- 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form te con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seck without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fertunately you have not far te go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 
of spirits. Thereis good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared oaly by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Heleas, Laac. 
Sold everywhere 
In boxes, labelled I1s-3d and 3s-0d. 








SHORT REPLIES. 


C. F.—Your Plum tree has fallen a 
victim to the Silver-leaf disease. We hope 
to publish an article on this disease in an 
early issue. Agricola.—Judging from 
the small fruit sent, it is evident that 
your Tomatoes have been attacked by the 
ordinary Potato disease. Pull off all 
those ‘affected and at once burn them. 
The trouble is due to the cold weather we 
have been having. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. f.—1, Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum; 2, Polygonum 
sachalinense; 3, Rubus sp. Should like 
to «see more complete specimen. 
G. B. C.—1, Aster Amellus; 2. Rudbeckia 
Newmani; 3, Francoa appendiculata; 4, 
Fuchsia Sunray. Tinquirer.—1, Adian- 
tum gracillimum; 2, Pteris cretica albo 
lhineata; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, 
Adiantum  Capillus Veneris. Miss 
Mercer.—Viburnum Opulus. Ayrshire. 
—Yellow flower, Senecio tanguticus; 
other, Mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris). The 
Clemaitis is too crushed to identify. 

Names of fruit.—7Z'om Roby.—Apple: 
Adam’s Pearmain, we think, but should 
like to see later on, when more fully ripe. 

W. R.—Plum Prince Englebert. 
A. G. M.—Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin; 2, Blenheim Orange; 2°, King of 
the Pippins. Pear: 4, Williams’ Bon Chré- 
tien. J. G.—Apples: 1, Worcester 
Pearmain; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Cellini; 
4, The Queen. I. M.—Apples: .1, 
Lord Suffield; 2, Stone’s; 3, Hawthorn- 
den; 4, Cellini. Ref Applesy. Ty 
King of the Pippins; 2, Keswick Codlin; 
3, Mank’s Codlin. A Tharty Years’ 
Reader.—Apples: 1, Ecklinville Seedling ; 
2, Warner’s King; 3, Hawthornden; 4, 
Catshead.—_—A. A.  Campbell.—Apple 
Annie Elizabeth. Hugh Montgomery.— 
Pears: 1 and 2, impossible to name from 
such poor specimens; 8, Louise Bonne. 
Apple: 4, Annie — Elizabeth. Mrs. 
Capel.—Apple Lady Henniker. 
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Associated Supplies, Ltd. 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone : 


STORES, LIVERPOOL :— 
Palace Yard, 
Marsh Lane, Bootle. 


Telegrams : DexTEROUS, LIVERPOOL, 
Telephone: 217 Boote. 


Bank 3044. 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH :— 
Stone House, 
St. Julians Friars. 


Telegrams : DEXTEROUS, SHREWSBURY. 
Telephone : 214 SHREWSBURY, 
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The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat- 
ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 
of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success. 


ORTICULTURAL | “BUILDERS © HEATING : ENGINEERS =F 
{LOUGHBOROUGH = LEICESTERSHIRE™: 
E{lendon Office , 122 VICTORIA ST-S:W1s 










ADVERTISEMENT TRaTES: 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements in 


“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Line Advertisements.—Single insertions, 9d. per 
line, minimum three lines (about twenty words fill the first 
three lines, and nine words each additional line). Front 
page, if guaranteed, ls. per line. No reduction for series. 


Terms for Display Advertisements, 10s. per 
inch (reduction for series). 


Advertisers not having a regular account at the office 
must accompany their orders with remittance. Orders and 
advertisement copy should be addressed— 


MANAGER, 
63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
FLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 
15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Illus- 
trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


ULLETS.—Famous strains, March, 1918, 














hatch, 10s. 6d.; £6 dozen. List and hints free. — 
VARNEY, Stratford, Essex. 
ANTED. — Gardener for Gentleman’s 


Country Residence near Leominster. One acre in all; 
two greenhouses. Wages, £2 per week, and help at general 
purposes.—‘' A.,” Dalley’s Library, Leominster. 





SANKEY Ss POTS 


(Jaleo =} 3 a Cheapest. 


State quantity of each size required and have “ carriage paid” 
quotation (“carriage” frequently. amounts to’ halt. value ot 


: goods), or write for Price List, free. | 
> SPECIAL PUTS of all descriptions. Bulb Bowls and Fern 


Pans from 2d. each, i 


RICHARD SANKHEY & SON, LT, 
Bulwell Potteries. NOTTINGHAM. -|} 
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yg) LITTLE'S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


LIQUID. 


Double Strength 
Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 























AT POPU LAR PRICES. 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special-process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s. ; 1 ewt., 5s. ; 2 cwt., 
9s. ;4 cwt., 17s. ; 6 cwt., 24s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. 3 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 


A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham, 





BAYLISS. JONES .¢ BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTONanoLONDON 


NLU 





er) 
eATALO CUES FREE 





The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 


WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 


To obtain a copy of ‘‘ CARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 


The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-year; 
10s. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abread, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 


63, BINCOERS INN FIELDS, A BAe W.C. 2. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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Books for Garden Lovers. 





GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. — 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
LyCOPODIUMS, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 

~ best plants in cultivation, By THOMAS BAINES. A 
few copies of this work (nOt illustrated) are offered at 
5/= net, post free. 


THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN:s 
—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.— 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on pegass and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 

. net, 


FLORA AND SYLVA.—Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
“linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Each 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7/6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 

price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies. bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the year 1905 are also avail- 
able. Price (to clear), 10/6 per volume, post free. 
handsomer volume, or one more interesting to the lover 
of coer and trees, could not be imagined. Ordinary 
price, 25/- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. —The leading 
paper for the Country Gentleman and the Professional 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 23d. 

Cloth Binding Case for ‘Gardening Illustrated,” 
with complete Index for past year, $/*, post free. 
Complete volume for year, 12/=, 


FARM AND HOME.—A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. $d.weekly. By post, 2id. 


Cloth Binding Case for ‘‘ Farm and Home,” to hold a 
year’s copies of the paper. By post, 2/6, Complete 
volume for year, 12/=, 


LONDON MARKET GARDENS.— Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 
Brown tor Market. By O. W. SHAW. By post (to clear), 

=ne 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL AND DIRECTORY, 
with many thousands of Namesand Addresses, Further 
issues suspended for the duration of the War. Contains 
latest Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horti- 
cultural Trade, classified in various ways; Lists of 
Gardens and Gountry Seats (over 9,000). Useful for 
Owners, Head Gardeners, and people in the Horti- 
cultural Trade, Latest issue. Price, 1/= net. By post, 
1/6. Strongly bound in green cloth, gilt, by post, 2/-. 

TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly improved 
Kdition. By B.C. RAVENSCROFT. A Handbook of the 
best Trees, Shrubs, and Plants for Town Culture in the 
Garden, Window, or Greenhouse. By post, 2/6 net. 

COLOURED PLATES (200 sorts), finely reproduced 
from drawings by the best flower artists. Post free: 
Three for 6d.; twelve for 1/63; twenty-five for 3/=-3 
fifty for 5/6, assorted. Per 100, 10/-. 


MANAGER: 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 








HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 


Every.size and description undertaken. 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 


Any make or capacity supplied. 


12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 


Specially recommended, 


THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 


Designed for Small Greenhouses. “ 


12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 


258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 8, W.1. 


‘6 O’ESPELHO,” Jornal illustrado. 


The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina; Portugal and her — 
Colonies. ts 

‘‘O’Espelho” affords an excellent medium to gardening — 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the p»per already ~ 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 


**O’ESPELHO,”’ 
9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. I, 











THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED ~ 
TO OUR OFFICE, 


Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
until further notice. 
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The Clematis. 


I wave followed with great interest what 


has been written in this and other jour- 


nals upon the Clematis. I have every 
sympathy with W. Robinson in the refusal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society to 
publish in its journal his reply to Mr. 
Jackman ; but this need cause him little 
worry. The Society is rapidly becoming 
a negligible factor in horticulture, and is 
losing the confidence of many practical 
men. This is not the place to state the 
circumstances which are contributing to 
the decline and fall of a once practical 
and opulent organisation, but it may be 
stated that when the Society ceased to be 
conducted by experienced, practical men— 
Wisley is an example—it lost the place 
and position for which it was created. 
The object of my note on this occasion 
is to state that there used to be no diffi- 
culty in propagating the Clematis from 
cuttings, and it is my experience that they 
root very readily from such. Lest my 
statement should be doubted, I back it by 
the experience of such an able authority 
as Professor Bayley Balfour, the eminent 
curator of Edinburgh Botanic Gardens, 
and I append a few excerpts from his lec- 
ture upon ‘Problems of Propagation,’ 
delivered in London on June 4th, 1912. It 
was the eighth ‘* Masters’ Memorial Lec- 


“The place on the stem of the 
mother plant, where the severing cut 
for the base of the cutting is made, is 
of importance in some species. bg 
may make all the difference between 
.immediate, belated, or no success. 
Commonly, the section is made at the 
node—nodal cuttings—and for most 
plants this seems to be satisfactory. 
There are, however, plants which can 
be propagated far more readily if the 
cutting be made through an internode 
~-internodal cuttings.’’ 


“The Clematis may be cited in 
illustration. The common belief is 
that species of this genus are difficult 
to strike, and propagation by grafting 
and. other methods is frequently 
adopted. They are really not difficult \ 
to strike from cuttings if the cutting 
be made through an internode. Inter- 
nodal cuttings may be struck within a 
fortnight. It is otherwise if nodal 
cuttings are used, These callus well, 
profusely, indeed, but refuse to form 
roots either from the callus or from 
the stem above it. Doubtless this has 

, given rise to the widely spread belief 
that it is difficult to strike cuttings of 
Clematis. Why there should be this- 
difference between nodal and inter- 
nodal cuttings is one of the problems 
of propagation we have yet to 
“solve.” 


The persistence of the trade in propa- 


gating an easily rooted subject like the 


Clematis by means of grafting is simply 


another instance of that conservatism 
which characterises the majority of 


- 


: Grorce M. Taytor. 
Portobello, Mid-Lothian. 


Notes of the Week. 


The weather in Perthshire.—A friend 
writing to us on September 19th from Blair 
Athol, Perth, says: ‘‘ When I arrived here 
the other day the mountains were coated 
with snow, the Potatoes all frozen black. 
Even the Sunflowers are down. We are in, 
I fear, for an early and severe winter. I 
like not the signs at present. Here already 





the autumn tints are in evidence. Rarely 
have they been richer or finer. 
Garrya_ elliptica.— This is generally 





treated as a wall shrub, but it is much 
prettier when grown as a bush. Its reputa- 
tion for tenderness and consequent need of 
shelter stands in the way of its greater ap- 
preciation in the colder districts, but in 
mild and sheltered situations it can quite 
safely be grown on a wall or in the shrub- 
bery. Even in the Lothians it has been 
successfully grown as a bush and has 
flowered regularly.—S. ARNorT. 


The Prairie Sunflower (Harpalium rigi- 


dum).—This, in my opinion, is the best of 
all the Sunflowers and should be in every 
garden. It is invaluable for cutting, as its 
bold, bright yellow flowers make a fine 
show in vases, and last fresh almost as 
long in water as they do on the plants. 
The stems, too, are very strong and stiff 
and hold the blooms erect, so that there is 
never any appearance of drooping. In 
habit the plant is strong and robust, grow- 
ing about 4 feet high.—S. 

The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus).— 
As seen at present in our copses and 
hedges, this pretty native plant is quite as 
conspicuous as it is ornamental. The 
bright red berries are produced in such 
abundance that at a hundred yards away 
the plants look all aglow. No Holly in its 
richest wealth of fruit can be compared 
with this Viburnum, for the reason that 
its berries are produced in broad heads 
nearly 6 inches wide, while those of the 
Holly are rendered less conspicuous by be- 
ing arranged in spikes. 

Delphinium Blue Butterfly. — Among 
varieties of the annual set thisranks high 
by reason of colour—a rich, deep blue— 
graceful habit and lightness, with length 
of flower-spray, attributes calculated to 
popularise any plant, more particularly 
one of easy culture and readily raised from 
seeds. It is grown on a rather large scale 
at Marks Tey by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., 
its elegant habit, colour, and free-flower- 
ing stamping_it as ideal from the garden 
point of view, and equally so for cutting. 
Less than 2 feet high, there is room for so 
good a subject in all gardens.—H. J. 


Galtcnia candicans.—By far the pretti- 
est thing we now have in the flower garden 
is a large group of this rising from a car- 
pet of the grey-leaved Veronica inecana and 
Stachys lanata, the ground being hidden 
with foliage of a colour that the eye de- 
lights to rest upon. Arching above the 
carpet are the long green leaves of Galtonia 
ecandicans, and above these stand about 
fifty stately spikes of flowers, which will 
continue fading and opening all through 
the autumn, There is not a more beauti- 
ful bulbous plant for the garden in late 
summer and autumn than this. 


Liquidambars in autumn.—Where trees 
are planted for ornament only, their 











autumn effect should receive due considera- 
tion, for some are just now masses of crim- 
son and gold, while others are dull and 
commonplace by comparison. One of the 
most attractive at the present time is the 
Liquidambar, which does well even on 
light gravelly soils, and forms a highly 
ornamental tree with handsome lobed 
leaves, which turn in the autumn to a 
bright crimson colour. Should the weather 
prove dry.and bright the Liquidambar is 
of so vivid a hue as to be conspicuous for 2 
long distance. 

The Maiden’s Wreath (I'rancoa ramosa). 
—Although somewhat tender, this beauti- 
ful plant may be advantageously given a 
place in the flower garden in a sheltered 
position. Not long since I saw an instance 
which corroborated this fact. <A cottager 
had grown a fine specimen of it for several 
years in his window, and having no large 
pot in the spring for repotting it, he 
planted it out against the wall of his house. 
The result was that the plant grew more 
vigorously than ever, and threw up numer- 
ous long stems covered with pinkish-white 
flowers.——A. G. 

Campanula garganica hirsuta.—I am 
glad to see, on page 479, the illustration 
and notes regarding Campanula garganica 
hirsuta, one of the best and most reliable 
of the dwarfer Bellflowers. It does better 
with a certain amount of shade than in 
full sun. My best plants have always been 
in positions where they received little or 
no sun. I do not find that C. garganica 
hirsuta objects to a dry soil, but, on the 
other hand, a good deal depends upon the 
rainfall of the district in which it is grown. 
Slugs never seem to touch it, whereas the 
ordinary C. garganica is destroyed in many 
places by these pests.—S. Arnorvr. 

Name for Gentian wanted.—I have tried 
for some years to get the name of a very 
fine Gentian said to be G. septemfida. It 
is now believed to be a hybrid between G. 
Pneumonanthe and G. asclepiadea. It was 
planted in the spring of 1915, and flowers 
from the middle of August to the middle 
of October. The stems are from 14 inches 
to 22 inches in height. One plant has very 
dark blue flowers like those of G. acaulis, 
and the flowers of another are in colour 
more like those of G. asciepiadea. Several 
seedlings a few inches high have flowered 
this season. On August 21st I found a 
flower on Shortia galacifolia—quite a new 
experience.—E. CHARLES BUXTON. 

Lobelia Cavanillesii. This Chilian 
species constitutes a fine ornament for 
August and September in those gardens 
where, from experience, it is known to be 
quite hardy, as at Hxeter, where at the 
base of a rockery I recently saw it in 
Messrs. Veitch’s nursery. Nearly 3 feet 
high and more through, the brilliant dis- 
play bordering on the path was quite a 











feature. No protection is ever given, and 
no natural shelter exists; rather is the 
position exposed. Even the smaller 


branches had a score or so of the tubular 
crimson flowers, which, borne upon wiry, 
thread-like stalks and horizontally dis- 
posed, showed to considerable advantage. 
Whether the near-by path into which the 
spreading mass was working was a factor 
to success cannot be stated. The colour is 
so good and the plant so graceful in habit 
that i¢ is worthy of trial-in warm and 
sunny exposures, such as that noted. L: 
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Tupa, also of Chilian origin, has much 
larger flowers of a dull crimson hue. Less 
free-flowering, it is not so effective as the 
above.—H. H. J. 


Early-flowering Cosmos.—Tlor some time 
after it~ was first introduced, Cosmos 
proved somewhat of a disappointment in 
many places, because, owing to its late 
flowering, it was not unusual for fine big 
plants to be ruined by frost just as they 
were about to bloom. Since the introduc- 
tion of an early-flowering strain it takes 
rank as one of the most desirable annuals, 
whether grown for purely ornamental use 
in the garden or to provide a wealth of 
flowers and graceful foliage for home 
decoration. April-sown seeds produce 
flowering plants early in July and the dis- 
play is continued till frost. 


The common Barberry (Berberis vul- 
garis).—This berry-bearing shrub is now in 
its full autumn beauty, and, common as it 
is, few shrubs can equal it at this time of 
the year, its long pendulous shoots hung 
with berries like strings of the brightest 
coral, Among the many beautiful hardy 
shrubs for the lawn or shrubberies, or, in- 
deed, any part of the garden where it can 
be seen standing clear from other things, 
this will always hold its own. Being a 
shrub that will thrive in almost any posi- 
tion it does not require that special pre- 
paration of the soil that some things do. 
The long shoots with the berries are very 
useful for indoor decoration, and may be 
used in various ways, lasting a Jong time 
after having been cut. <a 


Gypsophila paniculata. Although this 
is not a showy plant, it is one of the most 
useful for cutting from to dress vases or 
for working up in bouquets, as its panicles 
of bloom are exceedingly light and grace- 
ful and lend quite a charm when mixed 
with other flowers. It is of dense and 
bushy habit, and sends up stalks from the 
crown that branch out into numerous 
thread-like stems on which the tiny white 
blossoms are borne. This plant seeds 
freely, and the stock may be readily in- 
creased by seed or by division of the 
crowns, which should be done in spring. 
Plant the seedlings at the back of the her- 
baceous border or in quantity in the wild 
garden, for which position this Gypsophila 
is admirably adapted.—A. G. 

Dahlia- Sussex Star.—This is the latest 
addition to this new section, and may be 
regarded as one of the best of the whole 
series. The flowers are true to type, 
having rather broad florets evenly arranged 
round a golden-coloured dise. The colour 
may be described as a rich pink paling to- 
wards the base of the florets, Each flower 
is borne on a stiff, erect flowerstalk, so 
that for cutting it is ideal. In my experi- 
ence. the so-called ‘‘ Star’? Dahlias are 
useful alike for cutting and garden em- 
beHishment. The Joint Committees of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. and the 
National Dahlia Society granted to Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, an 
Award of Merit and a first-class certificate 
respectively for this new variety at the 
mecting on September 24th last.—D. 1D. =G: 


Sedum spectabile.—This, referred to on 
page 476, is a handsome, giant Sedum, 
growing 18 inches to 2 ‘feet high, and 
carrying on its forest of erect stems 
broad heads of blossom like pink Cauli- 
flowers. The clumps are attractive all 
summer, with their thick, fleshy leaves, 
and the bold flower-heads are a fine 
feature in September. 
nary (pink ttype there is a darker-coloured 
form, called S. spectabile atropurpureum. 
Both are very good for the front of the 
flower border, or for grouping in the 
bolder parts of a rock garden, 








Besides the ordi- | 


The 


Py. 
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flower-heads are most attractive to butter- 
flies, and it is well worth growing the 
plant, if only to see the great pink heads 
literally crowded with Red Admirals on 
sunny September days. Full sun and 
ordinary loam are all the plant requires.— 
CLARENCE WuLriorr, Stevenage. 

Peach Late Devonian.—Tew late Peaches 
this season have been better than the 
above, either as regards cropping, size; or 
flavour, the last the most important point. 
The first fruits of this variety were 
gathered on September 18th and the last 
on September 25th. The fruits are dark 
crimson on the exposed side, flesh very 
rich and melting, and the tree a vigorous 
grower free from mildew. Given good eul- 
ture it is a most profitable variety for the 
season hamed. ‘There are much larger 
Teaches, but the fruits of Late Devonian 
are large enough for all purposes. My ex- 
perience of very large late Peaches is that 
they lack flavour.—I. W. G. : 

Gentiana verna.—Having been very suc- 
cessful in growing Gentiana verna, some 
of your readers may care to know my ex- 
periences. . Lhave large patches of it which 
are a sheet of dazzling blue in May. I 
plant it in slightly concave places, so as to 
eateh the rain, in a mixture of leaf-mould, 
loam, and peat, which last soil is good for 
starting it. I give it continual top-dress- 
ings of leaf-soil through the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn, and good waterings in 
dry weather during the growing season. I 
also continually tread it down, even walk- 
ing on it, as evidently it likes to be very 
firm. Of course, this must not be done 
when the buds begin to appear, but at 
every other time I continually tread it 
down. I have never seen it nearly so good 
in any other garden.—F. S. M., Herting- 
fordbury. 

Habrothamnus  (Cestrum)  elegans.— 
Considering the number of inquiries there 
are for plants. to cover the back walls of 
greenhouses, it is surprising that a plant so 
suitable as the Habrothamnus receives so 
little attention. If grown in a pot or 
planted out it does equally well, and fur- 
nishes during the dullest days of winter a 
profusion of its coral-coloured flowers, 
which are extremély useful for cutting. It 
may be planted to cover the back walls of 
vineries with perfect success, as the shade 
from the Vines does not appear to inter- 
fere with the wood ripening sufliciently to 
prevent the plants blooming at the ap- 
pointed time. Unless required to extend, 
the plants may be cut back after flower- 
ing to within a few inches of the previous 
year’s breaks, when the shoots made will 
bloom almost their entire length. The 
terminal flowers will open first on a shoot, 
then the side shoots next towards the base, 
and so on. Frequent Syringing to keep 
down red spider is necessary. 

Giadioli eighteen months from seed.— 
During a recent visit to Messrs. Dobbie’s, 
at Marks Tey, Mr. A. Ireland took me, with 
justifiable pride, to a breadth of seedling 
Gladioli which had reached the flowering 
stage in eighteen months from the seed- 
Sowing. Sown in early March, 1917, the 
majority were in flower in early August of 
the following year and making a good dis- 
play by the end of the same month. The 
venture was of more than ordinary inter- 
est, demonstrating, apart from the im- 


provements manifest in the seedlings them-- 


selves, that measure of vigour, freedom of 
flowering, and immunity from disease 
which render these seedlings so welcome to 
the few amateurs who take them in hand. 
Obviously there is an opening here for all 
who care to enter, while fhose who do not, 
Inay like to know of the advantages to be 
derived from the purchase of seedling 
corms—unflowered yearlings for prefer- 
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ence—instead of relying entirely upon the 
older and often soil-sick corms as hereto- 
fore.—H. H. JENKINS. 

Hypericum patulum.—In the south-west 
of Scotland Hypericum patulum suffers 
from the same drawback as in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, as mentioned in your 
note of September 21st (page 475). It is 
killed back almost to the ground in most 
Winters, but pushes up young shoots in 
spring. 
the same extent, probably due to the_in- 
fluence of its other parent, H. ealycinum. 
soth are excellent plants and valuable late 

in the season when flowers are becoming 
scarce.—S, ARNOTT. 
This is one of the handsomest of all 
the St. John’s Worts, as it possesses, in 
addition to large size, rich colour, and 
abundance of flowers, a very elegant droop- 
ing habit which adds considerably to its 
beauty. Though a Japanese plant it is 
quite hardy, and is a capital subject. for 
mixing amongst choice border flowers. 
Unlike its well-known congener the Rose 
of Sharon (HH. calycinum), it prefers an 
exposed and sunny position, and moder- 
ately stiff soil. s 








Kniphofias (Tritomas).—Several varie- 


ties of these are now. making a fine show, 
and at the present time there is nothing in 
the garden to equal them for colour. They 


are seen to the best advantage when 


planted in bold groups by the waterside, 
or in large, irregular beds in the pleasure- 
srounds. Several varieties can also be 
employed effectively in the rock garden, 
When planted by the waterside they should 


be located a suflicient distance up the slope _ 


of the bank, so that the water does not 
reach the roots in winter. In such 4 posi- 
tioh few herbaceous plants can be so effee- 
tively grouped. Kniphofias will grow in 


‘the cultivated soil of most gardens, pro- 


vided it is well drained, - For preference a 
light, sandy, rather than a heavy loam 
should be provided. 
of well-rotted manure in June is beneficial. 
In hard winters many kinds haye perished, 
but this may be arrested by a covering of 
dry leaves or ashes in late autumn.— 
I’, W. G. 

Cobweb House Leek.—The fine illustra- 
tion of Sempervivum arachnoideum: on 
Mr. Hanbury’s rock garden and Mr. Jen- 
kins’ notes on-the senus in last week’s 
GARDENING suggest that I might pass on 
to readers of the paper a good way of 
growing the Houseleeks, especially the 
Cobweb, varieties, which I learned in 
a Yorkshire garden Jast year. On some 
large, flat-topped sandstone rocks there 
grew the finest clump of S, arachnoideum 
I have seen. The plants were growing 
right on the broad, flat tops of the solid 
rocks, with no possible chance of getting 
their roots into crevices or cracks, Under 
such torrid conditions, I should have ex- 
pected even a Houseleek to be frizzled in 


ten minutes on tthe first scorching sum-~ 


mer’s day. I expressed my surprise, and 
was then told the secret. 
tice of fresh, moist cow-dung had been 
spread upon the rock, a foot or more 
aeross and an inch or two thick. Into 
this, and all over, single rosettes of the 
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H. Moserianum does not suffer to 


An annual mulching 


A goodly poul- — 


Sempervivum were dibbled, fairly close — 


together. They quickly grew and multi- 


_plied and joined up, entirely hiding the 
Planted thus, they will sit con-— 


dung. 
tented for-years, always improving with 
age. 
rock, they Gan never 
logged, and yet they can enjoy the hottest 
sun and longest drought without suffering 
in the least. Crevice and soil planting 


should also be practised, but this system 


of planting on the rocks is well worth 
knowing.—CLaReNce Extiorr, Stevenage. 
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Sitting thus upon the top of the 
become water-. 
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THE GARLAND FLOWER 
(DAPHNE CNEORUM). 
- Ir would be difficult to name any dwarf- 
growing flowering shrub more prized than 
this, and which is also more capricious. 
Known to succeed in soils of a very diverse 
character—peat, peat and leaf-soil> and 
the varying classes of loam from light and 
 sindy to others of a decidedly clayey ten- 
deney— it will as frequently refuse to grow 
in any of them, despite the fact that to 
all intents and purposes they may appear 
identical with those in which the plant 
_ -sueceeds so well. Inhabiting in Nature 
~ hot and dry pastures in southern Switzer- 
. land—it is also found in the Jura and the 
— Wastern Alps—the fact may not with im- 
punity be ignored in our treatment of the 
plant in British gardens. A sun-lover un- 
doubtedly, it will succeed given this con- 
dition in conjunction with a deep bed of 
soil composed of loam, peat, and leaf-soil 
in about equal paris, together with a free 
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admixture of sand and broken sandstone 
rock. In the Surrey nurseries it appears 
to ask for nothing more than the sandy 
Ifeath-like soils so prevalent there, though 
elsewhere on. stiflish clay or calcareous 
soils it may be seen just as happy, pro- 
bably even more yigorous. 

lor years 1 grew it as a carpeting plant 
to a sharply-sloping bed of Lilies in a fully 
exposed place where the bed presently be- 
eame permeated by the root-fibres of some 
far-away Beeches which but increased the 
dryness. No plants could have- been 
happier, however, and none more freely 
flowered. At Wisley an isolated mound at 
the: base of the rock bank by the glass- 
houses is every year an impenetrable mass 
of fragrant pink, hundreds of trusses be- 
ing crowded into the 6-7 feet wide group in 
i way which defies description. To exactly 
imitate the group and position would be 
very easy, though it may not prove a suc- 
cess. Aé¢ the same time, the plant is too 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


there. Proof of its well-doing is afforded 
in the illustration accompanying these 
notes, the plants displaying contentment 
and vigour in the exceptionally large 
trusses of flowers. Seeing that the plant 
gives underground shoots with some free- 
dom when established, the time cannot be 
far distant when the position will reveal a 
beauty far greater than that suggested by 
the picture to-day. HH. H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Aralia chinensis.—This distinct tree or 
large shrub flowers in the late summer or 
early autumn, and, provided it is limited 
to a single stem, it attains quite tree-like 
dimensions. Left to itself, however, it 
pushes up suckers freely, so as to form a 
mass or clump. These stems are fur- 
nished with spines. The :\doubly pinnate 
leaves, on vigorous examples, are as much 
as a yard long and a couple of feet wide. 
The flowers, which are produced in huge 
panicles, are individually small, but very 
attractive, by reason of their immense 





Part of a group of the Garland Flower (Daphne 


~ 


numbers. This Aralia is often met with 
under the name of Dimorphanthus mand- 
schuricus. Mr. Bean, however, in his 
book, regards this last as a variety of the 
true Aralia chinensis, differmg from the 
type in the divisions of thé ‘leaf being 
more sharply toothed, while the plant is 
hardier. Two variegated-leaved varieties, 
known generally as  Dimorphanthus 
mandschuricus albo-marginatus and aureo- 
marginatus, are very effective shrubs, the 
variegation, white and yellow respectively, 
extending frequently half over the 
leaflets. The variety pyramidalis, of Con- 
tinental origin, is altogether more com- 
pact than the type.—K. R. W. 


Fabiana imbricata.—This interesting 
plant puzzles me by the way long, 
vigorous shoots suddenly die. Examina- 
tion shows the rind dead for about half 
an inch, and a strong glass does not re- 
veal any conidia or other signs of canker, 
such as one may find on the Apple and 
other trees. The plants growing are in 
front of a wall facing south-west, and 
by the vigorous growth I should say the 
soil was suitable, and during dry: spells 
they have not been allowed to get dry, 





ROSES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Planting Roses.—I am anxious to plant 
a dozen or two standard aml bush Roses 
this autumn, but can get no stable 
manure. The soil is on the light side, and 
contains some lime. Can you advise me 
what. artificial fertiliser to use, and how 
to use it in planting? If you can suggest 
a dozen or so good varieties of Roses I 
should be glad—_W. H. O. 

[We think you cannot do better than, 
when preparing the site for planting, in- 
corporate a 4 lb. of bone-meal with the 
“under spit, and the same with the top spit, 
per square yard. Then in spring, after 
pruning is finished, apply 14 ozs. of sul- 
phate of ammonia and 3 ozs. of super- 
phosphate of lime per square yard, and 
hoe or lightly fork them in. After the 
Roses cease flowering apply a similar 
dressing of manure to promote vigorous 
growth and ensure a good autumnal crop 
of bloom. 

The following dozen varieties, although 
hot new, are most satisfactory when 











Cneorum). 


grown as standards :—Marie Van Houtte 
(Tea, yellowish-white), Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Bourbon (white, blush centre), 
Lady Folkestone (Tea), La France (Tea, 
light rose), Lady Ashtown (Tea, pale rose- 
pink shade), Mrs. J. Laing (H.P., satin- 
pink), Mme. A. Chatenay (H.P., rich rose, 
shaded salmon), Caroline Testout (H.T., 
salmon-pink), Ulrich Brunner (H.P., 
cherry-red), Capt. Hayward (H.P., bright 
erimson), Hugh Dickson (H.P., crimson, 
shaded searlet), and General Jacqueminot 
(H.P., brilliant crimson-scarlet). 

One dozen to grow as bushes are Chateau 
de Clos Vougeot (H.T., velvety-scarlet), 
G. GC. Waud (searlet-rose), Caroline Test- 
out (H.T., salmon-pink), Grand Due de 
Luxembourg (H.T., pink), Mme. Lambard 
(Tea, salmon-pink), Mme. Segond Weber 


(H.T., salmon-pink), Zephirin Drouhin 
(silvery-pink), Mrs. Sharman Crawford. 


(H.P., pale flesh), Frau Karl Druschki 
(H.P., pure white), Lyon (H.T., shrimp- 
pink); Lady Hillingdon (Tea, apricot- 
yellow), Mme. HB. Herriot, and Pernettyana 
(apricot, shaded shrimp-pink).] 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Hardy plants.—Many of the finest her- 
hbaceous plants grow best when planted in 
the autumn, and some like to be planted 
quite early, so that they may become well 
established before winter sets in. The fact 
that herbaceous plants need attention to 
this at various seasons of the year, instead 
of being all attended to at one time, 
scarcely commends itself to the gardener 
who has been for many years in the thral- 
dom of ‘‘ bedding out,’? but it is none the 
less a fact, and he who would get the best 
results must be always on the alert. 
Many, in fact most, hardy plants will sur- 
vive, though they have been planted at 
the wrong time, or not transplanted or 
divided at all; consequently, there is a 
tendency to leave the work to be done all 
at one time. There is a very great differ- 
ence, however, between surviving and 
doing well, and this difference will be ap- 
parent the following season. Antheri- 
cum Lihago (St. Bernard’s Lily), and A. 
Liliastrum (St. Bruno’s Lily) should be 
planted early in autumn in fairly rich 
soil in partially shaded and well-sheltered 
positions, where their Lily-like flowers 
show to advantage. The Globe Thistle 
(chinops) and the Sea Hollies (Eryn- 
gium), the former in a rich loam, and the 
latter in a light, sandy soil, do well when 
planted in autumn, Any of the Echinops 
which are to be planted should be early 
divested of their Thistle-like heads, and 
the plants lifted when new growth has 
begun. Delphiniums are greatly im- 
proved by division and replanting in the 
early autumn, though they will, of course, 
succeed for some years in the same posi- 
tion when well fed. Those plants which 
were cut down hard some weeks back 
will now be making new growth and 
roots, which will soon get hold of new 
soil, especially if well enriched for their 
reception, All the varieties of Pyrethrum 
roseum may be successfully planted now 
if the old flowering stems were cut off 
close to the ground after blooming. These 
plants are of such a close-tufted habit 
that they soon lose stamina if left too long 
without division’ In some soils the tall 
herbaceous Phloxes never do well after 
spring planting, this being especially the 
case when the divisions are made from 
old-established stools. They do best when 
planted in autumn in rather rich soil. 
They should never be planted on a mound 
or on a high part of the mixed border, for 
they suffer much from drought in such 
positions. The early-flowered Adonis ver- 
nalis and the graceful-leaved A. amurensis 
are rather impatient of root disturbance, 
but may be planted now with almost a 
certainty of doing well. They succeed 
best in cosy positions in rockwork in very 
sandy loam, Weeds are still very trouble- 
some in the rock garden, and much labour 
is required to keep them in check. Pro- 
pagation of plants is continued both from 
seeds and cuttings. 

Beetroot.—This crop has made remark- 
able progress during the past few weeks, 
and there is a danger, if the roots are 
allowed to remain too long in the 
ground, that they will become too large 
for table use. Medium-sized roots are 
always preferred. to coarse ones. Beet- 
root may be pulled at any time when large 
enough, and if carefully stored will last in 
excellent condition all through te winter, 
Care should be taken not to break the 
end of the main .root, and tthe leaves 
should be twisted off with the hand, and 
not cut. 

French Beans growing in pits and 
frames will need supporting with small 
stakes. Ventilate freely during the morn- 
ing when the weather is favourable, but 
syringe and close the ventilators early in 
the afternoon. During cold nights the 
lights should be covered with some protec- 
tive material, 


SCOTLAND. 


Cuttings.—Where cold frames are used 
for cuttings of the hardier flower-garden 
subjects, these may now be cleaned 
down, the beds freshened up, and made 
ready for the reception of such cuttings. 
Half an inch of sand spread over the top 
of the beds is of advantage. Let the 
glass of the sashes be washed over, in 
order that as much light as possible may 
be admitted during the dull, dark days. 
Although at is not, in a general way, my 
practice to take cuttings of Tufted Pan- 
sies until October is well advanced, yet a 
spell of very unfavourable weather for 
outdoor work has been utilised for this 
purpose, and the requisite number has 
been secured. About midsummer some 
plants of each variety are cut over closely, 
this resulting in numerous excellent cut- 
tings, which are not over long, and which 
are easily manipulated. Some growers 
scatter a little fine soil among the plants 
which have been cut over in this way, with 
the result that the cuttings have rootlets 
at this time. I am not so sure that this 
is a commendable practice in the case of 
cuttings wintered in frames, for, with 
roots ready made, the young plants grow 
away very rapidly with the turn of the 
year, and if not handled in good time 
they are apt to become drawn and leggy, 
and spindly plants of Tufted Pansies are, 
above all things, unsatisfactory. At the 
same time, good batches of Pentstemons 
of the very useful ‘‘Gem’’ varieties were 
put in. The culture of the fine “ florist ”’ 
Pentstemons has, in the meantime, been 
dropped. Calceolaria cuttings have not 
yet been taken. There is no time lost in 
the case of these plants, but everything 
is in readiness for them. It was formerly 
customary to take cuttings of Antirrhi- 


nums, ‘but seedlings are so easily raised, 


and flower so well, that, except in the 
case of a few special kinds, the practice 
of taking cuttings has been stopped. A 
few boxes were filled with the ever-useful 
Paris Daisy, Chrysanthemum frutéscens. 
The double variety, Mrs. F. Sander, does 
not throw the right type of cutting at 4ll 
freely. This can be corrected by lifting 
and potting a few plants, wintering them 
in a cool greenhouse, and cutting them 
back in spring, when it will be found 
that the desired kind of shoots for pro- 
pagating will be freely produced. In the 
case of boxes of cuttings of Zonal Pelar- 
goniums yet standing outside, it may be 
advisable to place them in such a position 
as will enable a few sashes to be laid over 
them in the not unlikely event of very 
wet weather. ; 

Fruit walls yet take up quite an appre- 
ciable amount of the time available. One 
ought, I daresay, to be glad that wall 
fruit has been so fine and so plentiful in 
a season of comparative scarcity in some 
districts, but it 1s idle to deny that relief 
will be felt when the trees are cleared. 
Owing to strict attention, no trouble 
whatever has been given by wasps. Very 
often it has been observed that when 
Plums are a heavy crop wasps have been 
a. perfect pest. The yield of Plums and 
Gages on tthe walls in these gardens has 
been (and is) phenontenal; but wasps 
have been conspicuous by their absence, 
organised searching having resulted in 
the destruction of practically every nest 
in a wide radius round these gardens. 
Curiously, only a few days ago, a very 
strong colony was located within twenty 
yards of the fruit-room door. 

Salvias, Eupatoriums, etc.—As the time 
is now at hand when these must be lifted 
from the open border, a sharp spade 
has been run round each plant. This re- 
sults in the formation of fibrous roots, and 
permits of the plant being lifted with a 
good ball when the time arrives. 

W. MoGurroa. 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Late Grapes.—Where the borders of — 


late vineries are situated partly or en- 
tirely outside, the same should be covered 
with something that will shed off rain, as 
there is a risk, if the unsettled weather 
now prevailing continues, of the colouring 
—which in so many instances is in none 
too forward a condition—being partly 
checked, if not arrested, as a result of the 
soil becoming cold and saturated. 
covering will not only avert the last-named 
contingency, but will also serve to pre- 
vent the border parting with its latent 
warmth, which, needless to say, is of 
great importance now the Grapes are 
nearing the finishing stage, and the short- 
age of fuel problem has to be faced. 
Short of keeping the atmosphere in an 
arid state in the house, damping-down 
should be indulged in only on bright days, 
and when the inside border has to. 

watered it should be done early in the 
day, so that surplus moisture will have 
dried up. before the house is closed in the 
afternoon. As far as iis permissible, keep 
the hot-water pipes heated on dull days 
and throughout the night until the colour- 
ing of the berries is complete and their 
maturation ensured. When this stage is 
reached, it is a question as to whether it 
would not be advisable to cut and transfer 
the bunches to the Grape-room, as with 


care they would keep satisfactorily in it, _ 


and at far less cost than if allowed to 
hang on the Vines till the usual time. 
Late Hambros and the remains of crops 


in other vineries should, to save fuel, be 


so dealt with, and with this end in view 
the Grape-room, or whatever place is used 


as sueh, should first receive whatever 
cleaning is necessary, and then be pre-— 


pared for the reception of the Grapes. 
In an old, disused fruit-room, abandoned 
as such on account of its being too warm 
and dry for the purpose, I have kept 


Black Hambro Grapes in good condition 


till near the end of the year, the only 
fault being a slight loss of colour. The 
removal of the Grapes would also not be 
without an advantage so far as the Vines 


are concerned, as they would experience 


a longer season of rest, while the houses 
could be used for other purposes. 


Zonal Pelargoniums.—The house 
which these are to bloom cannot be too 
light. It is, therefore, a: good plan to 
give both exterior as well as interior a 
good clean down, whitewashing 
brickwork beforehand. As anything in 
the nature of damp is to be avoided, a Iat- 
tice stage is best to stand the plants upon, 


as not only does water pass away quickly, 


but a free circulation of air is also en- 
sured beneath them. Relieve the plants 
of dead leaves, scrub the pots, and top- 
dress with compost containing as much 
Clay’s Fertiliser as will work out in the 
proportion of a dessertspoonful to each 
plant before taking them in. Afford 
plenty of air in fine weather, but under 
reverse conditions reduce the ventilation 
to a minimum, and keep the pipes warm 
to ensure a free circulation of air. Water 
carefully until the plants recover from 
the change. ; 


General work.—Permanent shadings, of 
whatever description they may be, should 
be washed off ihe glass, and take advan- 
tage of a damp day to give the exterior 
of all plant houses a good clean down, 
which will put them right for the winter. 
The interiors should receive the same at- 
tention as opportunities offer. The con- 
tents, especially all fine-foliaged plants, 
should also be sponged and carefully 
cleaned if infested with insects. Stages 
and pots, too, should, be scrubbed, and 
walls and other portions of brickwork 
lime-washed, to render the interior as 
light as possible. If the stages are 
covered with spar or shel] gravel, wash this 
also in hot water. If covered with ashes, 
clear the old away and take in “fresh, or 
such as have not been used for the same 
purpose before. : A. W. 
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THE greatest care should be taken in the 
design of all structures in the garden in 
order that these may be simple in plan and 
construction. This applies to such things 
as bridges, gates, arches, pergolas, arbours, 
gazebos, summer-houses, and garden 
rooms. Too often even the very barest 
necessities for the garden, such as bridges 
and gates, which should be unpretentious 
and merely fashioned that they may meet 
their requirements, are overlaid with such 
a profusion of trivial detail, to which the 
designer applies the misleading title of 
“rustic work,’’ that they become eyesores. 
Much worse are the modern “rustic 
builders’ ’’ summer-houses, fashioned of 
varnished Pitch Pine and ‘‘ ornamented ”’ 
with numberless short and curved sections 
of serub-Oak branches, barked and var- 
nished in lavish abundance, whose windows 
are of stained glass of crude colouring and 
whose general appearance is sufliciently 
blatant to mar the charm of the loveliest 
garden. In the old times there was ap- 
parently a somewhat widespread feeling, 


judging from instances to be met with now 
and again in the present day, that the 
summer-house should be rather curious 
than beautiful. Nowadays in most. cases 
garden buildings are attractive in form 
and appearance, being simple, as in the 
illustration we give to-day, yet artistic in 
design in instances where their owners 
recognise that the pleasure-ground and its 
environment should form one harmonious 
whole. ~ > 

One often hears the remark that pergolas 
and arbours are entirely out of place in 
Wneglish gardens, in that the weather is 
heyer hot enough to render shade accept- 
able. In the summer, during fine weather, 
those who have leisure generally like to 
spend a good deal of their time in the open 
air, and the garden-reom should therefore 
be ecommodious, airy, and comfortable, and 
should occupy a site from which a beauti- 
ful view is obtainable. In such a place it 
is pleasant to while away the torrid noon- 
day hour when the heat of the sun renders 
walking in its glare a penance, and there 
is no spot from which the effect of the 
coming of the first rain after long-con- 
tinned drought can be so closely watched. 
At such a time it is a delight to be in the 
open air with just a sheltering roof be- 


‘tween one and the sky and to share in the 





The Loggia, Parkfield Gardens. 
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Garden Structures. — 


joy of Nature at the advent of the long- 
wished-for rain. 

The summer-house is generally a failure, 
and often a mass of decay, To make such 
a structure of wood that soon decays. is 
labour wasted. It may be possible by 
using the best woods and good Oak slabs to 
make a summer-house that will be pic- 
turesque and enduring, but it is better to 
build it of stone or some lasting material 
and cover it with Vines and quick-growing 
climbers. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


DAFFODILS FOR FORCING. 
Any bulbs of these required for early 
forcing must be seen to without delay, for 
as much depends upon their making their 
roots at the right season as upon any par- 
ticulars in their after-management. Those 
who require early flowers of these must 
allow them a_ proportionately longer 
season to perform their proper functions 











prior to being put into heat. _A few dis- 
tinct sorts of Daffodils for forcing are the 
old double yellow N. Telamonius plenus, 
Tenby Daffodil (N. obvallaris), N. bicolor 
Horsfieldi, N. princeps, N. Golden Spur, 
N. Henry Irving, and N. Victoria. All 
these adapt themselves to a fair amount 
of artificial heat—i.e., 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
—and a rather moisture-laden atmosphere. 
There is also that indispensable variety 
N. poeticus ornatus, of which variety 
alone hundreds of thousands are forced 
annually, its pure white, fragrant flowers 
always finding admirers. We have very 
few that can be so advantageously turned 
to such a great variety of uses. 3y the 
introduction of successional batches it 
is easy to obtain flowers of this variety 
from early in February till the bulbs 
bloom naturally out of doors—a decided 
advantage, so much so that it is fre- 
quently abused, for, while lending itself 
in a free and unmistakable manner to 
judicious forcing, it often happens that 
the forcing is a little overdone ; hence my 
reason at the commencement of these 
notes for recommending potting the bulbs 
up early, thereby ensuring abundance of 
roots and a proportionate amount of leaf 
growth long before they need be put into 
any heated structure. 
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In company with the foregoing sl«.uld 
always be found some of the Hoop-petti- 
coat section, and in particular the deep 
golden N. Corpularia, a gem botia from 
its free and profuse flowering 2nd rich 
golden flowers, as well as its generally 
neat and elegant appearince, Indeed, a 
few pots of its miniature Rush-like leaves 
and exquisite flowers enhance the charms 
of any conservatory in tae early months 
of the year, These bulbs are ebout equal 
to a Walnut in size, and capable of pro- 
ducing an average of six or eight flowers 
each. While speaking of kinds in general 
which in a greater or less degree are fitted 
for gentle forcing, it may be equally bene- 
ficial, to some at least, to know that the 
double White Poet’s Narciss will not grow 
in this manner, other cases in point being 
our common Lent Lily (N. pseudo-Nar- 
cissus), and the lovely, though varied, 
forms of N. pallidus priecox are but little 
better. This last, beautiful as it is in 
almost endless variety, is by mo means a 
valuable or even useful bulb to grow, as 
it deteriorates very quickly, disappearing 
entirely in many English gardens, and 
for this reason it is not to be recom- 


‘mended. 


A fairly rich loamy soil will aceommo- 
date them well, while the number for 
each pot will be best regulated by the 
size of the bulbs themselves. When 
potted, they may stand outside on a bed of 
coal-ashes, and be covered either with 
this or Cocoanut fibre. Here they will be 
safe for some time to come without fur- 
ther attention. Depending on the state of 
the soil when potted, and also the 
weather, water may be given or withheld, 
but as a rule I give none whatever at 
potting time, and towards the middle of 
October find greater need for protecting 
them from too much rain. This is best 
done by placing a few spare lights over 
them, beyond which they will be safe till 
required for placing in artificial heat, 
which should be gradual at first, and not 
at any time exceed what I have above 
prescribed. JG 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Blue Hydrangeas.—My Hydrangeas 
are all of a pinky-green colour, and, to 
my mind, very ugly. Is-there any treat- 
ment whereby I can have blue blooms I 
so much admire? I have heard that iron 
filings, if mixed with the mould, have the 
desired effect. Would you kindly say if 
this has the result I wish?—Ricup. W. 
SMITH. 

[These are very popular, but there is a 
large amount of uncertainty as to obtain- 
ing the flowers of the right colour even 
when, so far as our knowledge goes, we 
adopt what is considered the best means of 
securing the object in view. ‘The follow- 
ing compost for plants in pots has been 
recommended :—-One-half should be turfy 
loam broken up with the hands, but not 
sifted, the other half a mixture of peat, 
erushed chareoal, and about 2 Ibs. to the 
bushel of iron filings. It is generally sup- 
posed that the blue colour is due to soil 
which contains iron.] 


Greenhouse creepers.—Nothing is worse 
for plants than omitting to remove, on 
the approach of winter, the long, 
trailing shoots of creepers that mili- 
tate against the well-being of 
the other occupants of the house. 
This late autumn pruning is too often 
neglected, the result being that such as 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and other things 
which have had months of practically 
outdoor treatment become, as soon as 
they are brought indoors, ‘‘drawn’’ and 
sickly looking, owing to paucity of light. 
The remedy is a simple one. Shorten and 
cut away all superfluous growth, which in 
nine cases out of ten benefits the creeper 
itself. —LEAHURST. 
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THE GARDEN. 


GARDEN PHILOSOPHY. 


THE philosophers of ancient Greece knew 
their business as well as, in these days, 
the cutest American knows his. That is 
one reason why they generally held their 
classes in the garden. If I was a teacher 
of Philosophy I would take my students 
into the garden, too, for if, through any 
fault in my logic, I failed to drive my 
thesis home, the environment would of it- 
Self make up for my deficiency, and would 
not only drive the argument into the thick- 
est head, but would eclineh it. 

We may not, naturally, be of a philo- 
sophie turn of mind, but I have come to 
the conclusion that a season or two in the 
garden will create a bias in that direction. 
Does it not strike us that way as we walk 
round our garden or orchard viewing the 
Apple and Pear trees, which ought to be 
laden with fruits of crimson and gold and 
russet, but aren’t? We feel at first flush 
very disappointed. We want to lay the 
blame upon somebody or something. In 
the end we blame the cold spring. By the 
time we have reached the last tree we have 
pocketed our disappointment and are 
yielding to a feeling very akin to philo- 
sophy. ‘‘ Ah, well!’’ we sigh, ‘‘we had 
an unusually heavy crop last year, so must 
not expect much this.’’ E 

But Philosophy goes one better than this. 
It knows that the comfort is but cold at 
the best which suggests that we have 
already eaten the cake, a slice of which 
we are so badly needing now, so it whispers 
in our ear, “It is quite all right—sterility 
this year means increased fertility next 
year,’’ hearing which, and believing it, we 
are comforted. More, we begin to look 
into the trees with different eyes. Being 
ourselves Nature’s children we are easily 
brought to aceept her moods and vagaries 
with complacency, and to take whatever 
compensations she may offer, so as we 
more closely inspect that mass of foliage 
and buds without fruit we exclaim, ‘* All 
these are doing their appointed work and 
laying up a store of energy and fruitful- 
ness for next season.’’ We set to admiring 
those dumpy, plump little buds swelling 
up with latent potentialities, and ean, in 
our imagination, view their materialisa- 
tion in next season’s crop. We also set 
our mark upon twigs here and there, where 
the density of foliage is too great, pro- 
mising ourselves that when we are in the 
mood, and opportunity offers, we will take 
our secateurs and nip them out. Thus on 
the failures of the present we build up our 
sreatest hopes for the ensuing season. 
That is garden philosophy. 


‘“Man never is, but always to be 
blest,’” 


Though the failure of the ffuit crops 
affords a great opportunity for pointing 
the moral, all lovers of the garden will 
admit that the need of philosophy in gar- 
dening matters is not merely a passing 






phase. The fact is that, like spear-grass 
and the poor, it is always with us. In this 
blusterous October time it is very much 
with us. The shadow of approaching 
death is lowering over the full half of our 
favourites, whether of flower, fruit, or 
vegetable. Dame Nature is inflexibly 
austere, and directly our plants have 
passed their prime and are of no further 
use to her she subjects them to such a 
rude buffetting as they were never called 
upon to withstand when, in the fullness of 
their vigour, they might have stood firm. 
While they were doing her work she smiled 
upon them, warmed them with the sun, 
bathed them in gentle rains, shaded them 
by vapour clouds, and whatever else of 
encouragement she could give she gaye, 
But now she has finished with them she 
shows her rougher side. Fierce gales, 
beating, heavy rains, darkened skies are 
the rude preliminaries to the icy hand that 
soon shall destroy whatever of life is left 
to them. She saw three Apples on a tree 
Where for several seasons in succession 
three hundred had been wont to grow. 
These she hustled and rustled until she 
had deposited them on the earth, where-I 
found them. Her plan was to leave them 
to rot and reproduce themselves by means 
of the pips, but man supervened. She took 


‘my bed of Dahlias and twisted and twirled 


many a branch from the stem, leaving only 
a few bruised and battered flowers up- 
standing. She blotted out my Paul 
Crampel Geranium bloom and made pulp 
of my Begonia bed. 
sant Sunflower that so proudly reared its 
head and glared over the garden with its 
Gargantuan eye she. simply bowled over 
without ceremony, and tore its roots from 
the earth. In her track the Runner Beans 
were torn from their supports, and lay a 
huddled mass upon the ground, the Toma- 
toes (which would not ripen in any case) 
gave up the ghost, and the Vegetable 
Marrows simply ceased to be. 

One experiences a somewhat chastened 
pleasure in loitering around the garden 
what time this devastation is in actual 
progress. There is keen pity for the help- 
lessness of some, and admiration for the 
brave struggle put up by others. One feels 
“Oh! for the power to spread sheltering 
wings over the victims, even as a hen 
covers her chicks!’’? But no, they have to 
go, and that which cannot be destroyed by 
blustering, tearing methods will most as- 
suredly, yet silently and relentlessly, be 
done to death by the grip of an icy hand 
that closes remorselessly over them under 
the beams of the harvest moon and the 
rays of glistening stars. Our summer in 
the garden is, indeed, ended; our well- 
planned schemes have been worked out; 
those things we prided ourselves in are 
brought to naught. Chaos and confusion 
reign where all had been beauty and de- 
sign. That which one short week ago was 













The stately and arro-. 
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bright and fresh and pleasing is now — 
blackened and dead. é 
“The Last Rose of Summer” is a 
hackneyed old song. We have heard it 
rendered by many a shrill voice that recog: | 
nised not its beauty and knew nothing of ~ 
the inwardness of the spirit in whieh it 
was first penned, but to you and me (if you 
love your garden as truly as I believe you 
do) it has a pathos all its own, scarcely 


equalled in the whole realm of song. 


October is a sad month—the rubbish-heap 
alone thrives. We feel disposed to weep 
at the great obliteration, to regret our 
grievous losses, but something tells us that 
would be unseemly. Our old friend 
““ Philosophy ’’ comes to our aid. It says 
to us, *‘ You have lost nothing, really. The 
decay of this season is but the first neces- 
sary step toward the growth and beauty 
of-the next.” Like to ourselves, the gat- 
den must possess a past as well as a 
future, or our satisfaction would not be 


complete. The soil needs cleansing, 
sweetening, invigorating. The rains which 
weigh down and break our plants are 


but Nature’s way of washing away impuri- 
ties, a process we cunnot easily do for our- 
selves. ‘The wild winds that tear our 
Apples from the branches and deposit them 
on the earth, that twist and snap our 


_Dahlias and ruin our Beans, Sunflowers, 


and Marrows, enrich every bit of soil they 


touch with life-sustaining nitrogen, for ~ 


which, after all, we pay but a paltry price. 
The cold, icy hand of frost, which kills 


our Geraniums, Begonias, and other plants, 


disintegrates and deodorises the soil, and 
exterminates enemies beyond compute. 
So when we look upon widespread ruin and 
bare beds we cannot be altogether sad, 
because another picture in the perspective 
begins to attract our attention—a picture 


of soft blue skies and spring sunshine—of 


Snowdrops and Crocuses, of Violets and 
Primroses, of Hyacinths, Daffodils, and 
Anemones, the advance guard of a pageant 
which will be as glorious as any of its 
predecessors. 

Thus Nature is cruel only to be kind. 
Though the world is in confusion, though 
human society is in the melting-pot, though 
Death is reaping its harvest from every 
family and “‘ men’s hearts fail them for 
very fear,” the Tulips and the Wallflowers, 
the .Roses, Carnations, and Lilies will 
bloom for us as grandly and as serenely as 
though this poor old worid of ours knew 
not there was such a thing as “ War.’ 

He 





“Shut your ewn gate behind you! ”— 
When you leave your garden, fruit patch, 
or grounds, of whatever kind, shut the 
gate, and leave whatever is behind it, there 
—don’t take it with you. Recollect that 
when you visit the place of another you go 
to see what he has to show, and learn what ; 
he has to teach. If you would be a wel- 
come visitor, and leave with a pressing 
invitation to come again, place yourself in 
a receptive mood; be for the time the at- 
tentive pupil and not the teacher. When 
others visit your place will be the proper 
time to teach. Of all the intolerable bores 
is the man who brings his own place with 
him, and who, whatever may be shown 
him, at once institutes a comparison with 
his own, and begins to tell that ‘‘ mine are 
much better than that,” “I can beat you 
on so and so,’”’ and ignoring the thing be- 
fore him tells us, ‘‘ Ah, you should see my 
Strawberries,’ ‘‘my Roses,’ ‘ my Toma- 
toes,”’ and so on all through—in short, the 
man who does not ‘‘ shut his own gate be- 
hind him.’? Those who are so thoroughly 
satisfied with their »wn that they cannot 
forget it for a few hours should not Visit, 
but remain upon the scene of their remark- 
able achievements—at home, © 
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Tue behaviour of the typical Nephrolepis 
exaltata under cultivation hag been re- 
markably singular. Introduced into this 
eountry in 1793, it for a very long time 
showed no signs of variation-——indeed, in 
the ** Book of Choice Ferns,’ published in 
1893, only three varieties, and these geo- 
graphical forms, are named. Now, 
although but twenty-five years have 
elapsed since the publication of the work 


/ 
4 


in question, we have innumerable, and in 
many cases distinct, garden forms. ‘The 
most marked breakaway has been the pro- 
duction of varieties whose fronds are 
divided and subdivided to such an extent 
‘that they resemble nothing so much as a 
This form, or, at least, 
the commencement thereof, originated in 
the United States, where for many years 
the typical species, with its stiff, ladder- 
like fronds, had, under the name of the 
Boston Fern, been very popular. Illustra- 
tions of some of these mossy-leaved forms 
have before now appeared in the pages of 
GARDENING. That shown to-day—Nephro- 
lepis Millsi—is of quite a different habit. 
Its general appearance is so well shown in 
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will be lost. 


- GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


IN WARTIME: 


the accompanying illustration .that little 
need be said on that point. 





FERN: SPORES. 


WARLY in the autumn is the best time to 
collect fertile fronds, as fronds which have 
developed during the summer while the 
fernery is not kept quite so close are much 
more likely to contain perfectly matured 
spores than those from the early spring 
growth. Unless they are looked after at 
this season it often happens that at the 
time when spores germinate best, i.¢., early 


. Nephrolepis exaltata Maullsi. 


in the spring, fertile fronds cannot be 
found. It requires some care and judg- 
ment to ensure success in obtaining the 
fronds just at the proper time. Some of 
the species shed their spores yery soon 
after they are matured, and unless they 
are taken at the proper time the best spores 
In most eases the best time 
is as soon as the spore cases show the first 
sign of bursting. The greatest eare that 
ean be taken will not prevent the different 
species ge(ting mixed-together to some ex- 
tent, but keep each isolated as much as 
possible. 

Among the Ferns which are especially 
troublesome as weeds are Nephrodium 
molle and several of the common Pterises. 
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As these germinate more quickly than most 
species they often overgrow the surface of 
the pots and destroy or prevent the choicer 
sorts making a start. When collecting the 
spores no two sorts should be brought into 
contact with each other; even the paper 
which is to be used for wrapping the fronds 
up in should be kept away from where the 
fronds are taken. It is also very im- 
portant that in cleaning the spores only 
one sort be done at a time, or at least in 
the same plaee. I have often been puzzled 
to account for certain sorts making their 
appearance among others in the seed-pots, 
especially when those that have come up 
as weeds have not been growing in the 
same house as the sort from which the 
spores were saved. I have known this to 
occur in several instances. One other 





cause of spores getting mixed should be 
guarded against—that is insects. If a 
number of packets is kept together where 
creeping insects abound, the insects will 
travel from one to the other and thus carry 
spores with them. Fr, 


Nympheas.—Can any of your readers 
explain why Nympheas remain __ persis- 
tently closed when. there is a considerable 
amount of sun, and yet open fully during 
inclement weather? Were this invariable, 
one would accept the fact, but often the 
case is reversed, and they open in the 
sun and close during rain. The varieties 
are N, Marliacea carnea, N: fulva, and N, 
James Bryden.—C. G, Battey, 
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OUTDOOR PANTS. 


HARDY FLOWER NOTES. 


HiyPERICcUM OLYMPICUM.—This is a very 
good plant to have, as it is so easily ac- 
commodated and has such a long season of 
bloom. It is now (September 18th) with 
me, producing good flowers, and the seed- 
pods of the first blooms are ripening. From 
the time it began to flower it has been 
attractive. I have grown this St. John’s 
Wort for some years, and have never taken 
any pains to keep up a stock, as all the 
plants I have needed have appeared natur- 
ally. In a very hard winter plants that 
have been established several years will 
die away. I lost all mine in the last very 
severe winter, but young plants are coming 
up and will continue to come. Where it 
grows the ground is never dry. 

CAMPANULA MURALIS.—In the last days 
of September this is quite effective. As all 
who grow it know, it generally blooms in 
early autumn, but sparsely. A good-sized 
specimen may throw up two or three 
flower-stems. In the present instance, 
although the amount of bloom on the plant 
cannot be compared with that produced in 
the early part of the season, it is enough 
to create an effect, and is certainly wel- 
come. It has never before bloomed with 
me in this way in the autumn, but it is 
growing in company with Ferns, which 
were constantly and abundantly watered, 
and this may be the cause of the more 
abundant autumn crop of bloom. Probably 
a good watering with liquid-manure as 
soon as the first crop of bloom is over 
would help to stimulate the plants and 
bring up a later lot of flowers. 

DRYAS OCTOPETALA.—I have grown this 
for some years, but until this season it has 
_hever been satisfactory. I am not able to 
place it sufficiently high to escape the 
effects of a wet winter, the consequence 
being that the plants suffer so much from 
excessive moisture at the roots that a good 
portion of the growing time is needed to 
bring the plants into a fairly good growing 
condition. This, of course, acts pre- 
judicially on their blooming. Last year I 
put a pane of glass over it, and this made 
all the difference. There was a good show 
of bloom, which was repeated at a later 
period, There are probably some who are 
circumstanced as I am, and should they 
have failed with this little mountain plant 
they might try winter protection. Ward- 
ing off excessive moisture when at rest is, 
under certain circumstances, the salvation 
of many alpine plants. The mountain 
Avens is really worth growing, for its 
feathery pods, which, when produced in 
quantity, are decidedly-ornamental. An 
experienced alpine grower tells me that 
his Dryas is a lime-lover. 

PLUMBAGO LARPENTZ.—Up to the pre- 
sent time (September 25th) we have had 
ideal weather for this beautiful and very 
distinct hardy plant. It is of ea sy culture, 
but there is the liability to injury from 
autumn frosts, which, when sharp, will 
destroy the beauty of expanded flowers in 
one night. I have had it growing for some 
years on the west side of a Holly hedge, 
where it is partly screened by overhanging 
boughs. In this position it has rarely been 
damaged by frost. It blooms very late, 
the flowers not beginning to expand before 
October, and the bit of blue at that time of 
year is very welcome. The great draw- 
back is that in a cold autumn very few 
blooms expand, and, owing, I suppose, to 
lack of maturity, the shoots do not produce 
enough flowers to give a true idea of the 
decorative worth of this charming hardy 
plant. 


I have it also in full exposure to. 


sun and air, and it has been in bloom for 
several weeks, the lovely blue blossoms 
contrasting admirably with the fresh green 
and tawny-red of the foliage. In some 
years plants in full exposure have their 
blooms damaged by early frosts, but when 
this is not the case this Leadwort is a 
thing of beauty in late September and 
October. J. CORNHILL. 
Byfleet. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

THERE is probably no half-hardy flower 
to-day that so suitably lends itself to effec- 
tive grouping as the single Dahlia. Time 
was, however, when the single kinds were 
quite unknown in-our gardens. The fear 
to-day is that the increasing craze for mere 
‘size’? in everything exhibited will spoil 
the type of beauty which the single Dahlia 
has arrived at. It is in the garden, how- 
ever, where the medium-sized flower, the 
free and profuse bloomer excel, and not 
here only, but equally so does the 
moderate-sized bloom obtain prominence 
when used for cutting. The gardener who 
requires plenty of useful material for 
cutting will take care that he is not with- 
out a few of the free-flowering class, such 
as produce long stems. Those who pur- 
chase from time to time the very fine single 
Dahlias framed out on wire extenders at 
exhibitions know how difficult it is to 
secure similar flowers by ordinary methods 
of culture. Thus, it would be a material 
gain all round did the framers of Dahlia 
schedules provide a class or two for ex- 
hibiting the flowers independently of any 
support. For example, nine or a dozen 
blooms of each kind, with not less than 
12 inches of stem, which would permit of 
foliage and occasional buds also appearing 
on the stems. Such a class would show 
there is a more natural way. Apart from 
this, there is room for a smaller race of 
these flowers, blooms that may be but little 
more than half the size of those generally 
seen at the present time. From the ex- 
hibition point of view abundant material 
and ample novelty appear every season. 
This, however, is not altogether satisfying 
to those who do not exhibit. Doubtless, 
the thing that many amateurs would like 
to know is the best way of securing an 
early display in open beds. This is best 
done by planting out pot roots in place of 
the young spring cuttings that often take 
time to make a start, particularly in dry 
or impoverished soils. 

The Dahlia prefers a rather strong and 
fairly rich soil, but excess in the matter of 
manures is not for the best. A late batch 
of cuttings may be rooted at any time in 
spring or early summer, keeping young 
plants to 4-inch pots for the season and 
wintering in the same pots. Such plants, 
grown cold and allowed to start naturally, 
will form when planted out fine bushes and 
provide lots of flowers. Frequently the 
old roots are employed for the same 
reason, though generally the better flowers 
are produced from the pot-grown plants 
noted. Such roots may be kept secure in 
any frost-proof cellar, and the cooler the 
better, so long as free from moisture. The 
Dahlia quarter should receive a change 
now and then, if not of site, of soil. By 
removing a portion and exchanging it for 
fresh an improvement is always noticeable, 
and very rich soils at the winter digging 
should have a light dressing of lime. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Senecio pulcher, increasing.—With re- 
ference to a paragraph under ‘‘ Notes of 


the Week’ in a recent tissue, I should be | 
grateful if you would let me know what 
the ‘‘system_of propagation’”’ of Senecio 
pulcher is. JI was under the impression 


that it was a perennial, with no particu- — 


lar difficulties as to propagation.— 
Epwarp Lawson, Knebworth. 

[You are right in regarding this as a 
perennial, though it is not of a nature 
which, like the Iris or Larkspur, can be 
freely increased by division; indeed, after 
a heavy flowering it might disappear alto- 


gether, In these circumstances it is neces- 
sary to increase it by means of root 


cuttings, i.c., inch-long pieces of roots in- 
serted in sandy soil in pots at any time 
between October and February, giving 
greenhouse treatment. These roots, the 
apex of which should be just exposed, pre- 
sently start into growth, and later may be 
treated as seedlings and potted off singly. 
Periodically increased in this way a stock 
of good flowering plants may be main- 
tained. In a subsequent issue we hope to 
deal with this phase of propagation in 
fuller detail. ] 

Lilium 
know when this should be planted.— 
H. M. Jounson, North Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada. 

[In this country we plant in autumn, 
October for preference, giving a bed of 
good loam with leaf-mould and a little 
manure. Two feet deep of this mixture in 
a cool, slightly shaded position would be 
best, inserting the bulbs 6 inches deep. The 
species is a recent introduction from 
China. It is at present father dear, prices 
ranging from 4s. to 7s. 6d. each,] 

Herbaceous plants for bed.—May I ask 
your kind assistance in-advising me as to 
the best herbaceous plants to plant in a 
shady, damp bed facing west? I want, 
if possible, to have a nice show of flowers 
all the year round.—KATHLEEN M. Ena- 
LAND, Glamorgan, 

[We are not sure whether we can suggest 
a selection for a ‘‘ shady, damp bed facing 
west to flower all the year round.’’ That 
is asking rather much, and you give no 
idea of its size, which wotld have been of 
considerable assistance, In these circum- 
stances we can only generalise. If our 
reply, in consequence, does not meet the 
case, please repeat your question with 
fuller particulars. Of low-growing things 
Aubrietias, Mossy Saxifrages, Hepaticas, 
Christmas Roses, Phlox subulata, Primula 
Sieboldi, Anemone Robinsoniana, Cam- 
panula muralis, C. carpatica, C. ¢. alba, C. 
c. White Star, and C. Riverslea would be 
quite suitable, those first named being 
availabie in many varieties. None exceed 
1 foot high, Rather taller are Senecio 
Doronicum, Campanula Moerheimi, C. 
persicifolia alba, C.-p..a. fil-pl4 Ge pa 
coronata, Trollius in variety, Primula 
pulverulenta, Gentiana asclepiadea, Lenten 
Roses, Helenium pumilum, and Heucheras, 
while taller, Beliflowers, Spirzeas, Astilbes, 
Heleniums, Iris Snow Queen, I. sibirica 
Purple Emperor, herbaceous  Lobelias, 
Camassia, Hremuri, Liatris, Daffodils in 
variety, including the double white, and 


others. Much hinges on the degree of 
shade, also its extent. Were we in 


possession of these facts we might further — 
assist you. ] 


Begonia Salmon Queen.—lor grouping 
this fibrous-rooted Begonia is one of the 
best of summer-flowering varieties. The - 
salmon-tinted crimson blossoms contrast 
well with the brilliantly coloured leaves, 
which in some cases are almost scarlet. 
On a groundwork of blue Lobelia a fine 
effect us produced. Seeds sown on a 
gentle hotbed in February will grow into 
sturdy plants, and make a fine show the 
same year. If a few plants are grown in 
frames all the summer, they will by the 
autumn produce seed freely.—S. P. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


VEGETABLES. 


THH LERK. 

A VEGETABLE that can withstand all 
weathers, and at the same time be whole- 
some, should be largely grown and fre- 
quently used in winter. Such an one ‘is 
the Leek, which, when grown in good rich 
soil, produces a stem from 9 inches to 
1 foot of clear white and proportionately 
thick. These when well cooked, and 
served as whole as possible with melted 
butter, are delicious. I have used them 
regularly in winter for several years. To 
have Leeks good they require to be sown 
early and afforded liberal culture, in order 
to induce quick growth before autumn sets 
in. During severe weather a little dry 
Fern or litter may be shaken over them, 
not only for protection, but to facilitate 
the operation of lifting. 

CULTURE.—Sufliciently early and strong 
plants can be obtained by sowing seed 


order to blanch them well, some growers 
earth them up when nearly full-grown, 
others again bandaging "them up with 
brown paper and then surrounding with 
soil. In this way beautifully-blanched 
Leeks are obtained. Leeks require water 
nearly as much after they are moulded up 
as before, as if this is not attended to the 
plants are liable to get too dry at the roots 
long before they have ceased to grow. 
VARIETIES.—The Leek generally grown 
in the home counties is known as the 
London Flag, and is a good reliable 
variety. The Musselburgh has a longer 
stem than any other variety, and is excel: 
lent in every way. Large Rouen has 
broader foliage than either of the others, 
and selections from this are generally seen 
on the exhibition table. The Lyon (here 
figured), a Scottish selection, is now the 
one most in favour with exhibitors, very 
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Lcek Lyon. 


thinly in the open ground in March, the 
seedlings when large enough being planted 
where they are to grow to their full size. 
The best place is an open, well-manured, 
and not too heavy piece of ground from 
which, say, Celery has been cleared. All 
that is then necessary is to form with a 
blunt dibber good-sized holes § inches. deep 
and about 13 inches apart each way, one 
plant being dropped into each. Water well 
in, hoeing among the plants, and gradually 
‘closing the holes sufficiently to well blanch 
the stems. In mild winters Leeks increase 
in size, and, being quite hardy, ought to be 
left where they are grown till the spring, 
when those leff may be lifted and laid in 
under a north wall. To obtain very fine 
specimens for exhibition the seed should 
be sown in heat in February, freating the 
seedlings in the same way as Celery. When 
large they can be transplanted, each with 
a good ball of soil and roots, to shallow 
trenches, into which some good manure has 
been freely forked. Keep the plants well 
watered and progress will be rapid. In 





fine specimens of this being frequently 
seen.—A. G. 





POTATO BRITISH QUEEN. 
THERE is great diversity of opinion in re- 
spect of this Potato, some considering it of 
fine quality, while others describe it as 
ipferior in every way. The truth of the 
matter, I think, is this, British Queen is 
one of these varieties which does not suc- 
ceed in every locality. That there are 
such Potatoes will be admitted by every: 
one who has given more than superficial 
attention to the subject. I have had wider 
opportunities than most gardeners of ob- 


serving the behaviour of Potatoes in 
different districts, and I say, unhesi- 


tatingly, that where the soil suits British 
Queen no one need ask for a better eropper 
nor for a better flavoured va riety. Sueh a 
soil may be deseribed as moderately heavy, 
with the qualification that it must be well 
drained so that surface moisture may pass 
quickly away. I have had a personal ex- 
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perience of British Queen in the course of 
the present season, which may be cited. 
Last autumn an old Asparagus bed was 
destroyed. The roots were grubbed out 
with a mattock, and the surface was 
broken up with the spade. In this, three 
lines of British Queen were planted, and 
on lifting the crop it was found to be a 
very heavy one—the individual tubers 
large and of excellent quality when cooked. 
It may be said, also, that in 1917 the 
quality of British Queen in comparison 
with King Edward VII., Great Scot, Arran 
Chief, and Langworthy was the subject of 
comment in the dining-room, a Cheshire 
gentleman telling me that British Queen, 
as grown here, was the best Potato he had 
tasted that year. I have, therefore, formed 
the opinion that, given suitable conditions, 
the variety does not deserve the bad 
character which it receives when grown 
under unfavourable circumstances. 
Balmae. W. McGurroa. 


[I have had the same experience as 
above. A friend of mine gaye me some 
tubers for trial as to quality.. These had 
been grown in a garden alongside which a 
railway embankment ran, and which was 
thoroughly well drained in consequence. 
British Queen from this garden was excel- 
lent in every way, being mealy, dry, and 
well-flavoured. When being cooked the 
tubers had to be watched, otherwise they 
were wasted. The best way to cook this 
Potato is to parboil the tubers, as it were, 
drain off the water, and then stand the 
saucepan on the hob so that they may be 
steamed. It so happened that the follow- 
ing week I had the same Potato from a 
greengrocer, but the tubers were quite 
different, the flesh being close and soapy, 
and the flavour poor.—P. T.] 





POTATOES. 

During the season of 1917, when a dis- 
cussion took place in the columns of Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED as to the advisa- 
bility of spraying Potatoes, a few writers 
were inclined to take the negative side, 
basing their conclusions on the argument 
that in dry seasons it was not necessary 
and in wet it had to be repeated again and 
again to be efficacious. It would seem 
from the results obtained in 1918 that one 
has, in a great measure, to accept such 
conclusions. There was a long spell of dry 
weather all through the growing season. 
No spraying was done in this village, and 
up to the present date (September 11th) all 
crops lifted have been quite free from 
disease; in fact, many allotment holders 
who have some twenty and thirty poles 
under Potatoes tell me they have not found 
a single diseased tuber. The crop varies 
considerably in size and quantity. Some 
of the varieties seem to have received a 
check during the long spell of dry weather; 
this more so on the dry, light Jand. 

There is a consensus of opinion as to the 
most suitable ‘and profitable first and 
second earlies for the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, May Queen and Royal Kidney 
occupying by far the larger area, and these, 
as previously stated, are, to a large extent, 
superseding the later kinds both as to ob- 
taining comparative immunity from disease 
and the ability to lift early and so crop the 
ground with other things. Where late 
sorts are grown, considerable difference of 
opinion is expressed as to the most profit- 
able varieties. It is, however, interesting 
to note that some of the older varieties, 
notably Up-to-date and The Factor, quite 
hold their own with sorts of later intro- 
duction which came with a great flourish 
of trumpets, but in many eases have not 
lived up to their reputation. Fvergood is 
quite a failure this season. It seemed to 
get a check through the long spell of dry 
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weather, from which it never recovered. 
The tubers are sound, but very small.— 
BE. B. S., Hardwick. = 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving Asparagus.—I am doing away 
with one of my beds of Asparagus. Can 
I transfer the old crowns to a fresh bed, 
or should I get new ones? Can this be 
done in October, after the bel is properly 
prepared?—A. H. MAvuDE. 

[It is of no use attempting to move the 
old stools of Asparagus. The best thing 
you ean do is to lift the roots when the 
foliage has died down and foree them, 
then throw away the roots. You should 
then, next March, purchase strong two- 
yeur-old roots and plant in soil which you 
should, in the autumn, have well dug and 
manured as soon as you’ have a piece of 
ground empty. If these roots are well 
attended to in the way of feeding you will 
have good heads the second year after 





planting. Do not cut any of the heads 
the first year after planting. On- no 


account plant on the ground on which your 
present Asparagus is growing. ] 





Tomatoes, prize for.—At our Small- 
holders’ Show I was awarded first prize 
for outdoor-grown Tomatoes, but in the 
evening a protest was made by another 
exhibitor that, as the Tomatoes were from 
pot plants, they were not growin in the 
open air. The pots were plunged in the 
open air in May, and had never been 
moved.—G. R. 

[The Tomatoes, from what you say, were 
to all intents and purposes outdoor- 
grown, and, as there was no stipulation 
in the schedule as to their being from 
planted-out plants, you are, in our 
opinion, legally entitled to the prize.— 
Hprror. | 

Onions.—The question is often asked 
when Onions have been lifted, ‘‘ Can the 
Same bed be used another year?’ I have 
no hesitation in giving an affirmative reply, 
and will go further and say that the. bed 
may be used for many years, provided 
justice is done to it in the autumn by turn- 
ing the soil up rough for the winter and 
incorporating with it some good stable or 
farmyard manure if it can be obtained, 
following on in February by a dressing of 
superphosphate of lime. In any case, 
whether manure is applied or not now— 
and many growers, let it be said, are adopt- 
ing the plan of manuring in the autumn— 
the ground should be well dug and left 
rough so that frost may do its work and 
reduce it to a good friable condition, either 
for sowing or planting in spring. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasised that to 
grow really good Onions the bed itself 
should be in a sunny, open situation away 
from anything that is likely to impede light 
and air, such as tall-growing Peas or 
Runner Beans, and in planning out the 
vegetable plot another season it is better, 
if possible, to bear this in mind and sow in 
close proximity to the Onion bed compara- 
tively low-growing things, such as Beet, 
Carrots, and Turnips, ete. For the benefit 
of those in doubt as to the wisdom of 2row- 
ing Onions on the same site again, I may 
mention that I have lifted a crop of be- 
tween four and five hundred bulbs, very 
many of which turned the scale at 1 1b., on 
a fourth-vear bed, and am making arrange- 
ments to use the same ground again after 
it has been prepared and brought into 
proper conditton. Deep digging -is essen- 
tial to successful culture, and there is no 
better time than the late autumn to get on 
with the work. Where the soil needs 
lightening a good plan is to burn all the 
garden rubbish on the bed and save the 
ashes for use at sowing or planting-out 
tine.—LEAHURST, : 
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Home-saved seed Potatoes.— Most Potato 
growers are now agreed that a change of 
seed always pays, but there are still scep- 
tics who doubt the necessity of frequently 
renewing their seed supply from outside 
instead of relying mainly on seed from their 
own crops. To these, facts reported by 
the Food Production Department this week 
concerning the allotments at Ruskin Park, 
Camberwell, may be recommended for eare- 
ful consideration. 
allotments showed that Potato disease is 
very prevalent there, and in certain cases 
the crop will be a partial failure. In most 
of these cases lhome-sayed seed was 
planted. On the other hand, every plot 
planted with seed from Scotland or Ireland 
direct looks well and none of the Potatoes, 
up to_last week-end, appear to haye been 
affected by blight. 

Checking wart disease.—A careful sur- 
vey of all the districts in which the pre- 
sence of wart disease is suspected is being 
made by representatives of the Food Pro- 
duction Department so that in due course 
the necessary measures May be taken 
under the Wart Disease Orders to check 
the spread of this very serious menace to 
Potato-growing. Potato growers, amateur 
and professional alike, should look over 
their crop from time to time, not only 
during the growing period, but afterwards, 
when the Potatoes are in store, and should 
report at once to the police or to the Food 
Production Department any ease of wart 
disease they may find. ‘The disease is noti- 
fiable, and there are penalties attached to 
its wilful concealment. 


Green manuring for allotments and 
gardens. — The difliculty in obtaining 
natural manure, and the fact that many of 
the war-time allotments and gardens, 
especially those on light soils, are deficient 


of organic matter, make it essential, if 


good crops are to be obtained in the coming 
year, that immediate steps should be taken 
to maintain and increase the soil fertility 
of allotments and gardens. This may be 
done by a combination of two methods :— 
(1) Green manuring. (2) The application 
of artificial manures, including lime or 
chalk. Green manuring, to be successful, 
must be taken in hand at once, but the ap- 
plication of artificial manures may be left 
until the spring. The best crop to sow at 
the present time is Rye, which should be 
left to grow until about the end of March 
and then be dug in so that the Rye is 
buried beneath one spade depth of the sur- 
face soil. If dug in then there would be 
ample time for sowing or planting spring 
crops, including maincrop Potatoes Take 
out a trench one spade deep and 2 feet 
wide, skim in the surface growth of Rye, 
and turn over the top spit of soil so as to 
cover it. Hither sow the Rye broadcast on 
any allotment or garden ground not occu- 
pied by a winter crop at the rate of 1 Ib. 
of seed per rod (8 bushels to the acre), and 
lightly fork in so as to bury the seeds to a 
depth of 14 inches. Another way is to 
draw drills 14 inches deep, 6 inches apart, 
and sow along the drills, raking the soil 
over the seed. The seed should be sown 
1s soon as possible, but sowings may be 
made with good prospect of success up to 
the middle of October. 





Celery.—The Celery crop looks very well 
this year, but too much dependence must 
not be placed on the rains being suflicient 
for its needs, and water should be given 
freely if good quality is desired. The ad- 
vocates of early earthing are not so numer- 
ous as they were some years ago, and this 
is for the best, as once we get the soil high 
enough to form a ridge there is no further 
chance of effective watering. <A little soil 


, put to the plants when they begin to spread 


is a good thing, but after that the best 
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plan is to add no more until six weeks or 
so before wanted for use, as this gives be 
plenty of time for blanching. Later on, — 
say from the middle to the end of October, 
earthing up of the main crop may be 7 
pushed forward, especially if a large quan- — 
tity is grown, as we must then take all the | 
advantage of suitable weather. With — 
small quantities grown for private supply 
only I would advise leaving the work as — 
late as is consistent with the requirements, © = 
being quite convinced that late earthing ~ 
conduces to hardiness, the hearts resisting — 
hard frost all the better for not having 
been too long in a bknnched state.—T. 


Turnip Chirk Castile.—There are many 
Turnips suitable for summer use, but 
nothing equals the Chirk Castle Black 
Stone for winter. If seed of the ordinary 
kinds be sown in autumn and the weather — 
is unfavourable, they come on slowly, and — 
are of poor flavour. On cold soils they 
are also apt to rot at the crown. Chirk 
Castie, on the other hand, will grow 
slowly even in the coldest weather, and 
always retain its sweet nutty flavour. It 
is not attractive to look at, but the flesh 
is snowy white. The roots keep good for 
a long time after being lifted and stored —~ 
in soil during severe weather. Golden 
3all, for those who like a yellow-fleshed — 
Turnip, is also good for winter use.—J. 7 





Savoys.—So unduly early do we asa rule — 
sow seed of Savoys that they turnin during — 
the autumn and are ready for use long be- 
fore they are wanted. Too much attention — 
has been given to the production of very 
early sorts which really are not wanted, 
because they turn in when. Cauliflowers, — 
early Brussels Sprouts, Cabbages, Cole- 
worts, etc., are plentiful, as well as late 
Runner Beans, Marrows, and other vege- 
“tables. Savoys are undoubtedly improved — 
in flavour and texture by exposure to 
moderate frost. When, however, so ad- — 
vanced and frosted, then the hearts be- 
come strong or else decay.— ; ; 


Tomatoes in the open air are always — 
a very uncertain crop. Given a dry, hot — 
summer, they will bear and ripen heavy — 
crops of fruit. What growers have most 
to dread is a dull, cold, and wet season. — 
Tomatoes frequently do well in the open — 
ground; but, all things considered, there — 
are no sites to equal a sunny south wall, — 
as not only do the plants reap the benefit — 
of the heat radiated from such a wall, bub — 
the roots have comparatively dry, warm — 
quarters, everything, therefore, being in . 

_their favour. South walls, as a rule, are — 
the driest places in the garden, very little 
rain reaching anything planted thereon, | 
this being just what the Tomato likes, as — 
disease is not likely to. attack it, the 
Potato disease rarely, if ever, effecting a 
lodgment on the dry foliage.—C. P. 2 


Vegetable Marrows.—Those numerous 
wagon-loads of Vegetable Marrows seen — 
very early in the morning in Covent Gar- — 
den and other markets are not grown on — 
heaps of manure, but are produced by 
plants in the open fields, with only a com-— 
paratively thin layer of solid manure — 
under them. Under market gardeners’ 
treatment the plants form only a moderate 
amount of haulm and abundance of Mar- _ 
rows, plants on heaps of manure behaving 
in an exactly opposite manner. They do 
not when grown on the level or nearly so — 
require much water, and it could not well 


be supplied tothem if they did. 


Value of lime.—Ground gets sick of — 
manure dug in annually, even when heavy — 
crops of vegetables are taken off it. Under | 
sh circumstances a dressing of freshly 
slaked lime spread evenly, say every third 
year, over the surface and. dug in before 
planting or sowing, would repay the- 
crower. Lime lightens the soil and at the 
saine time destroys the hosts of slugs, — 
grubs, etc., that are found in heavily ~ 
manured land.—C.. P. Sis : ee 
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GRAPE MADRESFIELD COURT 

“= CRACKING. 

_ WILL someone tell me what I can do to 
_ prevent the berries of this excellent Grape 

cracking ?—DIsappoinrTep, 

[he eause, in our opinion, of the crack- 
ing is overabundance of sap, and the thin- 





is required is a counteraction of the flow 
of sap, brought about by special treatment 
of this variety. It generally happens when 
the berries commence to colour. Some try 
_ to remedy the evil by cropping heavily, by 
which means another failure sometimes 
_ occurs—namely, that of the berries not 

colouring properly, nor do they swell to 
_ their natural size. Others withhold water 
- from the roots as soon as the first sign of 
colouring appears; this in many cases does 
not prevent the splitting. Cutting the 
branches half way through between the 
Inain stem and bunch we do not think of 
dilly use, as we have seen the berries split 
More on shoots that were so treated than 
_ on those which were not eut. sy adopting 
_ the following system we generally have the 
~ variety in good condition without cracking. 
The Vines are planted inside, the roots 
having free access to the outside border 
through arehes. As Soon as the berries 
commence to colour we cover the outside 
border with lights to throw off heavy rains, 
the soil being of a heavy, tenacious nature. 
The inside border is freely watered when 
necessary. Upon the commencement of 
colouring we alow all the laterals to grow 
away at will. Some may imagine that by 
allowing these laterals to grow so freely 
light is excluded too much. This is not the 
case, a8 previous to colouring they are kept 
closely pinched. Free extension of the 
laterals is the only preventive of the eyil. 
A free admission of air night and day, too, 
is essential in assisting colouring; the air, 
too, should be kept buoyant and free from 
excessive moisture by keeping the hot- 
water pipes warm.] : 


ee 


COLOURING GROS COLMAN GRAPR. 


_ WiLL you kindly tell me the best treat- 
ment I can give Gros Colman Grapes to 
make the berries colour well? TT hey be- 
gan to colour about a month since, but 
are now quite three parts green, and I 
am afraid they will not finish. I keep the 
pipes always warm now, and the borders 
watered. These Vines are four years 
old, planted inside, and the foliage is 
fading fast. I always keep a little air 
- on at top, and when not too cold at the 
~ bottom also: They were started the first 
_ week in March with a little fire-heat until 
_ the weather got too warm, when I let the 
_ fire out, but lighted a fire in damp or 
_ cold weather, always giving plenty of air 
-in sunny weather. The house was kept 
damped down. I always give the border 
a few cans of sewage at each watering. 
_ Other sorts are doing well.—T. W. 
» -[As you do not give any clue to the 
weight of Grapes your Gros Colman is 
carrying it is impossible to form an opinion 
as to whether tardiness is due to over- 
cropping or other causes. Judging from 
Bite rapid ripening of the foliage it is 
_ Yeasonable to suppose the Vine hag re- 
ceived a check. It may be from want of 
_ Water earlier in the Season, or it may be 
_ by a too liberal use of sewage. The foliage 
of this variety frequent] y turns rusty under 
powerful sun, but if the roots are right 
and laterals abundant the Gra pes generally 
ee well. Indeed, unlike all other 
Grapes, the berries of Gros Colman fre- 


“quently lay on colour up to the day on 
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_ hess of the skin causes the splitting. What. 
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aes: FRUIT. 


which the last Jeaf falls. This variety, 
again, requires a very long growing period, 
plenty of heat, and liberal ventilation, 
always provided the latter ean be managed 
without subjecting the Vines to sudden de- 
pressions of temperature. 


without the aid of fire-heat in a change- 


expect to secure, and it is to this, combined 
possibly with overcropping, that you must 
set down the present hitch. It is not, how- 
ever, quite certain that the Grapes will not 
finish, as green berries side by side with 
black ones sometimes change in a few days, 
and yours, having been brought on so 
steadily, may come on better than you 
anticipate at the finish. Keep the pipes 
gently warm and ventilate ag freely as 
climatie conditions will admit, allowing 
the temperature to range from 70 degs. to 
8) degs. during a continuance of favourable 
weather. Aim at 60 degs. to 65 degs. at 
night with air, or a little lower, in prefer- 
ence to hurrying the Vines, and keep the 
borders moistened on Suny days when the 
heat is most trying to your faltering foli- 
age. A common fault in the management 
of this late Grape is keeping the Vines too 
hear the glass. There should be at all 
times a free play of air above the foliage.] 





~ NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gooseberry bushes, summer pruning.— 
Please tell me, as you advise summer 
pruning of Gooseberry bushes, how long 
the new shoots ought to be left.— 
EK. H. G. 

[It is usually the rule to leave the shoots, 
when summer-pruned, about 4 inches or 
5 inches in length, or, in other words, to 
stop them at the fourth or fifth leaf count- 
ing from the base. Ag the season is now 
so far advanced you may, with safety, cut 
them back to the second or third lent 1f 
you do this they will require no further 
shortening at the winter pruning. ] 


Pear trees not bearing.—I should be 
glad if you could tell me why my Pear 
trees bear so badly. Four years ago, 
when I took to the trees, shoots grew 
some 2 feet to 3 feet out from the wall. 
They were pruned into shape, but have 
not borne more than-about half-a-dozen 
Pears in any year. The walls are 10 fect 
high, with trees considerably higher be- 
hind, but they do not overhang. Each 
tree covers a wall space of about 180 feet, 
and I do not think they make excessive 
growth. The soil is of a light sandy 
nature,—K. Epwtonpson. 

[You will find the names of Pears under 
“TYruits For Name.” According to the 
area covered by the trees they must, we 
should think, be of good a ge, and probably 
worn out, which would account for their 
bearing so unsatisfactorily. If this as- 
sumption is incorrect it may arise through 
the border having become exhausted and 
in need of renovation. If so, this should 
be undertaken at once. The old soil should 
be carefully forked off for a distance of at 
least 3 feet from the wall to as far as the 
branches extend on either side of the 
stems, and deep enough to lay bare the 
uppermost layer of roots. ‘Phen replace 
with a mixture of turfy Ioam, to every 
cartload of which add four barrowloads of 
burnt soil such as may be had from the 
burning of garden refuse, and 4 ewt, of 
bone-meal. Mix and spread this evenly 
over the roots and tread it firmly. Fill up 
rather above the original level, and, when 
finished, lightly mulch the surface with 


short litter. Had this been done when the 









This steady 
treatment in a full average temperature 


able season like the past you could hardly 
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pruning you refer to was carried out, the 
trees by this time would probably have 
yielded satisfactory results. Altogether it 
is one of those questions on which it is 
difficult to advise without seeing the trees, 
and we would suggest you should get a 
practical man in your locality to examine 
them and advise what is best to be done, 
and, if you think well, carry it out for 
you. ] 


Treatment of Apple trees.—I send 
herewith three Apples, representative of 
the crop which I have just gathered from 
a tree in my garden. The tree in ques- 
tion is an old-established standard, but 
it has never in my expe. nce (four 
seasons) borne as much ‘ruit ag 
this year—viz., 70 lbs. I shou.s! be much 
interested if the specimens sent will en- 
able you to name the variety, as without 
this information I do not know whether 
to expect the fruit to keep, or whether to 
use it up within a comparatively short 
period. (2) The bark is covered with 
patches of a white, feathery deposit. 
What is this, and what should I do for 
it? (3) I have never had any practical 
instruction in pruning, and I find it diffi- 
cult to understand from all my study of 
printed directions exactly what to do. I 
pruned, to the best of my ability, in De- 
cember, 1916, or thereabouts, but since 
then the tree has developed numerous 
branches on top. Should these be cut 
down, and, if so, to what extent? It is 
a wonder the tree has done so well, as 
the border in which it stands is only 6 feot 
wide, and there is a Privet hedge at its 
back, between my garden and that of my 
neighbour. Apart from some — slight 
manuring and an application of lime in 
spring, littlo has been done to assist tue 
tree. The subsoil is heavy clay. IT am 
very much a child in gardening matters, 
but I study Garprnina with great in- 
terest week by week, and I am glad you 
do not cater exclusively for veterans.— 
A, A. CAMPBELL. 

[(1) The name of the Apple sent is Annie 
Blizabeth, a late-keeping variety of first- 
rate quality, good either for cooking or 
eating. If necessary the fruits will keep 
in sound condition until April. (2) From 
your description we think it to be Ameri- 
can blight that the tree is infested with, a 
good remedy for which is Gishurst c¢om- 
pound. This you can obtain from your 
seedsman and use it as directed on the box. 
(3) According to your sketch we should 
imagine the head of the tree requires a 
judicious thinning. As you sre not well 
versed in pruning, your best plan would be 
to seek the aid of a practical man in your 
neighbourhood and get him to do all that 
is necessary, because you may, if you do it 
yourself, cut out or shorten back, as the 
case may be, branches or shoots which 
should be retained or be Gealt with in quite 
a different way, and so spoil the tree. If 
the tree is in a healthy, vigorous condition 
it does not require manurial aid, but if you 
fall in with our suggestion the person who 
does the pruning would be able to advise 
you best on this head.] 


The Apple crop.—Many persons fail to 
se> why the Apple crop is so poor. They 
do not realise the immense strain put upon 
the trees last year, and although the trees 
blossomed freely generally this year the 
blooms were weak, lacking the necessary 
stamina to perfect a fruit crop. I do not 
agree with some persons who think frost 
was the chief factor. In some few in- 
stances last year trees of Lord Grosvenor 
failed to carry a crop. That was for- 
tunate, as the same trees this year are, in 
many instances, bearing freely. It is 
pleasing to.see how freely the trees that 
were so severely attacked by aphis and 
caterpillar this spring are making new and 
vigorous growth, and with the present 
spell of dry weather the new growth and 
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fruit-spurs should be well matured. Ameri- 
can blight is very common, not only on the 
main branches, but on the current year’s 
shoots. I have come across badly-infested 
trees of the wild Crab in the hedgerows 
and woods. How did the pest reach these 
trees? Trees in the orchard that are 
affected should have attention directly the 
leaves have fallen.—H, M. 

Digging between Strawherries.—It is a 
rather curious fact that Nature has pro- 
vided the Strawberry with two sets of 
roots, one of which strikes as deeply into 
the soil as its condition allows it to do; the 
other works towards the surface and fills 
the first few inches with fibres. My theory 
is that the surface feeders are those which 
give quality to the fruit; they more directly 
feel the influence of the weather, and size 
and flavour in a great measure depend 
upon their activity and presence in quan- 
tity. They are also the most active agents 
in the maturation of the crowns and in 
the formation of flowers; therefore, as a 
natural sequence the destruction of these 
roots, which annual digging involves, must 
prejudiciously influence both the fertility 
of the plants and the quality of the fruit. 
One has only to note the increase of pro- 
duce and the superior quality of the fruit 
which mulching effects to become convinced 
that the preservation of the surface roots 
is a most important item in Strawberry 
culture.—A. G. 

Watering fruii-trees.—Iine, dry autumn 
weather is usually looked upon as favour- 
able to the ripening or developing of fruit- 
buds, and, unquestionably, it is so, so long 
as the roots are kept moist, but when the 
rainfall is low and a much greater amount 
of sun than usual is recorded in October, it 
is not altogether an unmixed blessing. 
Without moisture the roots cannot carry 
out their functions, and that it is necessary 
is proved by the free emission of roots 
during September and October. Provided 
the branches and spurs of fruit-trees are 
judiciously thinned so that air may play 
freely about them, the grower need not 
fear what the weather does, and though 
this sounds strange, perhaps, to some, I 
have no doubt that trees allowed to take 
care of themselves would develop their 
buds in a wet, sunless autumn much 
better than in a dry one, when the roots 
could not find sufficient moisture.—H. 

General work in the fruit garden.— 
Nets should be taken from Gooseberry 
and Currant quarters, and if not wanted 
for any other purpose, such as the pro- 
tecting of autumn-fruiting Raspberries 
and late Apples and Pears from tits, 
should be hung up to‘dry, and then be 
stored away in a dry place. Attend to 
the ingathering of Apples and Pears as 
they become ripe, exercising the greatest 
care in doing so that losses from bruising 
do not occur. The weather being so 
chilly and wet will tend to retard the 
ripening of late Peaches and Nectarines. 
If any pit or frame sashes are at liberty 
for a few weeks, they could not be put to 
better use than in placing them in front 
of the trees to hasten the ripening of the 
fruits. 

Pear Louise Bonne de Jersey.—Tor the 
amateur as a bush, an espalier, or against 
a west wall, this Pear is one of the most 
prolific. As a bush this Pear succeeds 
admirably, and in this form, which is 
perhaps the most convenient for the ama- 
teur, it crops abundantly. The richly 
coloured fruit ripens in October.—K. M. 

Peach Peregrine.—Those who contem- 
plate planting Peach trees this autumn 
should not omit Peregrine, one of the 
best for almost any aspect against a wall 
in the open. It ripens in August, and 
bears freely large fruits of a_ brilliant 
Eran, colour and of excellent flavour.— 
\ 
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NOTES AND REPLIEB. 


Potato British Queen.—I have tried this 
Potato for three seasons, but, while a 
heavy cropper, it is, to me, utterly devoid 
of good flavour, and cooks badly. I shall 
never again grow it, and none of my 
family like it. I know that some praise 
it, but, with very excellent land for Pota- 
toes and very good culture, I find it quite 
unworthy of being placed on the table, de- 
spite its fine appearance before cooking. 
I ean make a dinner of Potatoes alone 
when they are of such a choice sort as 
Langworthy or as good as Arran Chief, 
and enjoy this one-article meal as much 
as the most luxurious dinner, and thrive 
on it, too; but the Potato must be a good 


one. It is the same as with Apples. I 
cannot enjoy rubbishy sorts, and think 


they do me no good.—W. J. FARMER. 

[Are you quite sure that you are grow- 
ing the true variety? We had some of 
these cooked the other day and found the 
flavour excellent, the flesh of that mealy 
and dry nature that, to my mind, is all- 
important in a Potato. We found it diffi- 
eult to cook, as the Potatoes broke up and 
went to pieces. The best way is to parboil 
the tubers, as it were, then pour the 
water off and stand the saucepan by the 
fire with the lid on, and in this way finish 
them by steaming.—HHp. ] 


Climbing Beans at Wisley.—The Royal 
Horticultural Society wishes to draw at- 
tention to the extensive trial of climbing 
3eans of all kinds now. at their best in 
their gardens at Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
The high food value of these plants makes 
them most valuable to grow in the gar- 
den, and the Council feels that they are 
cultivated far too little. All types are 
well represented in the collection now 
growing there (139 stocks), and compari- 
sons may readily be made of their habit 
of growth and cropping qualities. The 
use of the pods in the green state is, of 
course, well known tto all, but compara- 
tively few realise the value of many varie- 
ties, ‘such as the Wax pods, for cooking 
whole, the usefulness and high food value 
of the half-ripe seeds, and the possibility 
of growing Haricot Beans for storing dry 
and use in winter. Any variety may, in 
fact, be used, but differences in yield, 
colour, and flavour make some more de- 
sirable than others. The nearest sta- 
tions are Byfleet, Horsley, and Hffingham, 
all on the L. and S.W. Railway. 3 


Potatoes in their skins.—An interest- 
ing feature in some shows of garden pro- 
duce has been a class for Potatoes boiled 
in their skins. This, if the mame of the 
Potato is attached, 1s a good guide for 
those who wish to plant Potatoes which 
cook well and are of good quality. Some 
Potatoes boil well all through, and are 
dry and mealy; others remain hard 
in the interior while fully cooked 
on the outside, while others, again, are 
quite soapy and unpalatable. We want a 
drastic reduction in the number of varie- 
ties, discarding those of poor quality. 
Classes for collections of Potatoes do 
harm, owing to the fact tnat some are in- 
cluded for the sake of their colour, 
although of little or no use for the table. 
—A BorvER GARDENER. 

Green Tomato chutney (17. A.).—Put a 
pint of vinegar in a preserving-pan with 
1 Ib. of Demerara sugar. lTLet this boil 
until the sugar is dissolved. Slice as many 
Tomatoes into this syrup as you wish to 
use, with the same weight of Apples, 
peeled, cored, and cut into quarters; 1 oz. 
of bruised Ginger, six red Chillies, 4+ Ib. 





Shallots, 4 Ib. Sultanas, allowing 3 lb. of! 
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sugar and these spices for each pound of 
Apples and Tomatoes; salt to taste. Boil 
these well together, stirring all the time 
until it is thick like jam and sets firm 
when a little is dropped on a plate. Pour 
into hot glass jars, cover when cold with 
well-cleansed bladder, and store in a dry, 
cool place. 


BEES. 


CARE OF THE HIVES. 
Brees being safely packed away, so to 
speak, for the winter, attention should be 
paid to the exterior of the hivyes.- Damp, 
as distinct from what I have called 
“healthy humidity,’’ is a dire foe to bees, 
and must be guarded against most care- 
fully. It is to be assumed that the 
*quilts’’ question has been settled satis- 
factorily, no airtight ones being used; at 
any rate, not used close to the frames, 
The roof has been made safe against rain 
and snow. Damp, bowever, must be 
fought outside the hive as well as inside. 
It will be of little use-a hive having a 
rainproof roof and sides if weeds and long 
Grass be permitted to luxuriate underneath 
and around, or if branches of trees above 
and long, straggling shoots from contigu- 
ous hedges or shrubs reach over the hive 
ov up to it. The long Grass, ete., will hold 
the autumn fog and rain, the branches and 
twigs will cause a ceaseless drip on to the 
hive and the ground close around, with the 
result that the hive stands a strong chance 
of being soaked by damp. Certainly the 
damp air will get in through the entrance, 
and much of it, too, will find a way through 
the floorboard ventilator, which is not in- 
tended to be a tightly-fitting contrivance. 
Cut away such harbourers of wet and 
damp to allow sunshine and wind to make 
their way the more easily all round and 
under the hive. If the roof be a very light 
one, and if the hive be in an exposed situa- 
tion, it should be secured either with hooks 
and eyelets, or by a brick tied to a rope 
thrown over the roof on one side and 
fastened to a peg driven into the ground 
on the other. See that mice have no 
chanee of crawling up anything into the 
hive. Attend to this immediately sup- 
posing the entrance be so high as to admit 
them. Once a mouse is inside at this sea- 
son of the year its presence will remain 
undiscovered, and: during the winter it 
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will cause such havoc as probably will — 


totally ruin the stock. 

The old ‘tip’? of calico on the roof out- 
side is splendidly effective for keeping rain, 
etc., out. The process is quite. simple. 
Paint_the roof, and while the paint is still 
wet lay the calico, cut to size beforehand, 
upon it quite flat. Then paint over the 
calico; two coats preferred. : 

Of bee flowers, Arabis should be planted 
now and seed of the invaluable Limnanthes 
sown. Itisa bit late to plant Wallflowers, 
but though late they will flower if put out 
bow, but not quite so profusely as those 
planted earlier. Other spring-flowering bee 
forage may be mentioned—Winter Aconite, 
Crocus, Aubrietia purpurea, Aubrietia 
greca, Anemone hortensis, Willow, and 
Iberis sempervirens (the evergreen Candy- 
tuft). I have read of fhe Myrobella Plum 
being a useful spring-flowering plant for 
bees, but have no personal experience of 
this. 
some thirty years ago I have come across 
several advertisements of  Limnanthes 


Douglasi for sale at 100 plants for 6d. or — 
This is interesting as pointing to the — 


1s. 
recognised exceptional value of that plant 
as a nectar-producing medium. I have_ 
never seen any such advertisements in_ 
these days. BLURS Ss 


In looking through a bee paper of © 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Azaleas dropping their leaves (M.D. B. 
D’Oyly).—There may be more than one 
cause for this. Kither the roots may 
have perished through careless watering, 
or the soil may have come into and re- 
mained in too dry a state. The roots of 


_ the Azaleas are hair-like fibres, and these 





quickly perish when the soil becomes sour 
and surchatged with moisture, or is dust 


dry. _ Another probable ‘reason may be 
that the plants, having been neglected as 


to watering, have fallen a prey to thrips, 
which very quickly cause the leaves to 
drop. If they have been attacked by red 
spider, syringe the plants with paraffin 
emulsion or Quassia Extract. and soft 
soap. If you will kindly send us some of 
the leaves, we can then advise you what 
is best to be done. 

Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radicans) 
(B. M.).—All this requires for growing 
successfully in the dwelling-house is a 
close glass, in which a sufficient quantity 
of moisture can permanently be afforded, 
careful watching to keep the sun’s nays 
from it, and a little attention in supply- 
ing it with the necessary amount of water 
at the roots. Moisture this Fern must 
have, as the delicate fronds, if exposed to 
drought or to the effects of sunlight for 
even a very short time, would completely 
shrivel up. Heat is equally disastrous, 
for an hour, or even less, of exposure to 
a dry, heated atmosphere would be quite 
sufficient to completely ruin plants which 
for years may have grown vigor- 
ously. We have known plants of this 
species that were for a whole fortnight 
frozen into a solid block of ice, and when 
under the influence of the thaw the fronds 
gradually recovered their former posi- 
tions, these splants had not suffered from 
the rigours of the temperature to which 
they had been exposed. The Killarney 


_ Fern is provided with rhizomes or stems of 


a woolly nature, which trail on the ground, 
and which possess a very strongly marked 
power of adhesion. It has been noticed 
that this species thrives best when the 
rhizomes are in close proximity to a stone 
of a porous nature, such as sandstone, to 
which they will cling with great tenacity. 
It must be stated that when stone is used 
it is necessary that a little peat of a sandy, 
“fibrous nature should be placed at its base 
to establish the plant. Small- pieces of 
fibrous peat, charcoal, and crocks form an 
excellent base on which to allow the 
rhizomes to ramble. 
Failure of Violets (7. 7’. Oates).—In the 


absence of any of the infested leaves, we 


can only conclude that your Violets have 


been attacked by the Violet-leaf spob-> 


fungus. You might try what collecting 
and burning all the infested leaves will 
do, at the same time clearing away all the 
surface soil round the plants. We fear, 
however, that the disease has got too firm 
a hold, and we should strongly advise you 
to lift and destroy all the diseased plants 


~and make a fresh plantation at some dis- 


tance from the affected area. Should any 
signs of the trouble appear next seasion, 
~you should at once spray with Bordeaux 
mixture. We should be glad to see some 


of the leaves. 


FRUIT. 

Stoning of Grapes (Vitis).—The stoning 
usually takes place when the berries are 
about half-way through their growth. The 

“stoning period varies in length, accord- 
ing to variety and condition of treatment, 
from a month to five weeks, and cannot 
be hurried with a high temperature with- 
out risk. Grapes which are only as large 

as Peas have not yet reached the stoning 


periods During the time the seeds or 


stones are forming no perceptible growth. 


of berry takes place, but rapid progress 
commences as soon as the seeds are 
formed. 


‘nates 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lime-whiting fruit trees (C. .).—The 
chief reason for coating the stems of trees 
with lime-wash in the winter is to destroy 
Moss and Lichen, which often cover the 
stems if not in some way destroyed. Lime- 
whiting also helps to destroy any insect 
lite or eggs harbouring in the crevices of 
the bark by coating them over, and thus 
excluding air. When the limewash peells 
off, it leaves the bark clean and bright. 
In using it, mix with it some cow manure 
or clay, both to make it thick and to colour 
it like the bark of the trees, 

Gros Colman Grape (Vitis).—It is cer- 
tainly an error to plant this Grape Vine 
in a cold greenhouse. The best black 
Grape for a cold greenhouse is Black Ham- 
burgh. Gros Colman requires a long 
period combined with a high temperature 
to ripen it well. The Vine itself might 
grow fairly well in a cold greenhouse, but 
the want of heat may, and probably does, 
account for the stalks of the berries being 
short. They are not particularly short 
when the Vine is grown, as it ought to be, 
in a hothouse temperature. 

VEGETABLES, 

Black-spot in Tomatoes (Anxious) .— 
Your Tomatoes have been attacked by a 
fungus known as Cladosporium fulvum. 
It germinates soonest in moisture, and in 
the morning any moisture that may have 
accumulated through vapour rising from 
the soil during the night, and becomes 
condensed, invariably runs down to the 
lowest point of the fruit. The moisture 
would do no harm were there no spores of 
the fungus in the house. These, settling 
on the fruits, are washed by the moisture 
down to the flower-base, or apex, and at 
once become fertile or active, penetrating 
the fruit through the tiny orifice left by 
the decaying bloom. Then it commences 
to spread, and in its growth, preying upon 
the flesh or tissue, causes it to blacken 
and decay; just as is seen in your fruits. 
Too commonly, amateurs water Tomato 
plants too freely, especially doing so 
towards night, then shutting the house or 
frame close, quite bottling in any vapour 
that is certain to exhale during the night. 
Watering should be done early in the 
morning, and then, with the house thrown 
open and ample ventilation provided, the 
atmosphere is dried, and there is little 
vapour created at night. Once the spot is 
seen on the fruits, cure, so far as these 
affected parts are concerned, is impossible, 
They should be at once picked off, taken 
away, and destroyed. The best cure for 
this trouble is to dissolve 10 ozs. of sul- 
phate of potassium or liver of sulphur in 
two quarts of boiling water, adding two 
gallons of water, and syringing the plants 
with this, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Troublesome weed (C. M. H.).—The 
weed of which you send a leaf and call 
Bishop’s Weed is in the south known as 
Ground Elder, and is as common down 
here as with you. In a garden it is a 
terrible pest. There are no other ways of 
getting rid of it than by trenching it out, 
and continually cutting the young growths 
o'F with a sharp hoe so soon as they ap- 
pear through the soil. 

Skeleton leaves (/’. 
prepared by steeping in water until suffi- 
ciently rotted to allow of the skin and soft 
parts of the leaf being removed from the 
woody fabric or skeleton of the leaf. Take 
a soup-plate, or other flat and deep dish, 
and lay the leaves in it layer on layer. 
Cover them quite over with rain-water, 
and let them so remain, occasionally shak- 
ing or moving them about, so that all may 
be equally wetted. Take care to keep 
them always covered with water, and if 
in a warm place they will rot all the 
sooner. At the end of three or four 
months, or perhaps earlier, take a leaf 
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out, lay it on a sheet of blotting-paper, 
and with a small forceps pick off all the 
skin and soft parts. If they will not 
separate easily, the leaf must ve returned 
to the water. When nothing but the 
skeleton remains, place it to dry between 
sheets of blotting-paper. The process re- 
quires delicacy of touch, and is not plea- 
sant to the smell. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


fF. H. G.—1, Lilium speciosum ; 2, 
Nerine Fothergilli. You can see all the 
plants you mention in any good nursery, 
and you will find them fully described, 
with the exception of the Freesia, which 
must be grown under glass, in ‘The 
English Flower Garden,” a copy of which 
can tbe had from, John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street, London, W. Post free, 
15s. 6d. M. C. Hutchinson.—We doubt 
whether you could get in any quantity 
Clematises on ttheir own roots, but it is 
an easy matter to purchase grafted plants 
and layer them. J. S. T.—Campanula 
grandis is quite hardy, but as regards C. 
wsophylla alba, it would be, perhaps, safer 
to place a square of glass over it. We 
grow it in window-boxes, where it is quite 
hardy, but in the open in very severe 
weather it is liable to die out. To guard 
against loss, it is always wise to have a 
reserve of young plants from cuttings or 
division, 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 











Names of plants.—J/iss 7'yrwhitt.—The 
Spindle tree (Euonymus europzeus). 
B. Filleul.—The double-flowered Bramble 
(Rubus ulmifolius flore-pleno) (syn. R. 
bellidiflorus). See notes in our issue of 
August 31st, p. 433, and September 14th, 
p.~ 462. P. M. H.—1, Abelia grandi- 
flora, often known as Abelia rupestris cay 
Clethra  alnifolia. W.  Renton.—Fuch- 
sias: So far as we can say, 1 1s Gaiety ; 
2, Idra. 

Names of _ fruit—A. Ldmondson— 
Pears: A, Kmilie d’Heyst; B, Huyshe’s 
Prince of Wales; C, too crushed to iden- 
tify; D, Marie Louise. H. W. Daltry. 
—Apple Worcester Pearmain. Mill 
Hill.—\, Kentish Pippin; 2, Lord Derby ; 
3, Cellin; 4, we think, is Yorkshire 
Beauty. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules : All communications 
shoud be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Eprtor of GARDENING, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pur- 
LISHER. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used in the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each showd be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. Wedo not 
reply to queries by post. 

Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plants to be riyhtly named should send Jair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sent 
m any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in tts determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor, We can unders 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


-CUNARD BUILDI 


NG, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone: Bank 3944, 


STORES, LIVERPOOL :— 
Palace Yard, 
Marsh Lane, Bootle. 


Telegrams : Dexrrrovs, LIVERPOOL. 
Telephone: 217 Bootie. 
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Books for Garden Lovers. 





GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. — 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
LYCOPODIUMS, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By THOMAS BAINES. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/= net, post free. 


THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 


THE POTATO "IN FARM AND GARDEN.— 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 

. net. : 


FLORA AND SYLVA.—Single yolumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Hach 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the money. 
Price (to clear), 7/6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies. bound in white vellum 
and linen, goldlettering, for the year 1905 are also avail- 
able. Price (to clear), 10/6 per volume, post free. A 
handsomer volume, or one more interesting to the lover 
of flowers and trees, could not be imagined. Ordinary 
price, 25/-. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — The leading 
paper for the Country Gentleman and the Professional 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 2id. 

Cloth Binding Case for ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,” 
with complete Index for past year, 3/-, post free. 
Complete volume for year, 12/-, 

FARM AND HOME.—A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. $d.weekly. By post, 2}d. 

Cloth Binding Case for ‘Farm and Home,” to hold a 
year’s copies of the paper. By post, 2/6. Complete 
volume for year, 12/-, 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. — Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 
grown for Market. By C. W. Suaw.. By post (to clear), 

‘= net. 





MANAGER: 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Ghe> BEST and Cheapest. 


“State quantity of each size required and-haye “carriage paid” 


{ 
quotation: Ccarriage” trequenUy amounts tv.-halt: value of 
ODE gots), of write for Price List) free,< | 
SPECIAL. POTS: Of ail descriptions. ~~ Bulb Bowls and. Fern —| 
~~ Pans from 2d. each. | 
PICHARD 'SANKEY & SON, Lre 
Bulwell Potteries. WOT TINCHAM. 








SHREWSBURY BRANCH :— 
Stone House, 
St. Julians Friars. 


Telegrams : DEXTEROUS, SHREWSBURY. 
Telephone ; 214 SHREWSBURY, 
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Galion Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


DONCASTER. 





MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., 


COLD FEET CURED 


By wearing famous “G Brand” Clogs, thickly 
lined with warm felt, 8/11, post paid. 


PRICE LIST FREE. 














WELLINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
4, Wellington Street, Clasgow. 
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Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lte 79,QUEEN VICTORIA St LONDON 


QUBSCRIBERS of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


are invited to keep in close touch with our Editorial 
Department. We have experts willing to give free adyice 
on all gardening difficulties. We are glad at all times to 
hear of our readers’ successes, and would publish useful 
extracts from letters describing how success has been 
attained.—EDITOR, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


















WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 


To obtain a copy of ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 


The price is 2d. weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s. half-year; 
10s. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is . 
Indigestion. As the possession of good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general heaith you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seck without any delay 


and fertunately you have not far te go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will in all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
‘of all such troubles as billousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 


of spirits. There is good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by } 
THOMAS BEBCHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 
Sold everywhere ; 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 








HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 


Every size and description undertaken. 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 


Any make or capacity supplied. 


12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 


Specially recommended. 


THE? MEET-ALL” STOVE. 


Designed for Small Greenhouses. 


12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 


258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, S.W. 1. 


6 O’ESPELHO,” Jornal Illustrado. 


The only British paper printed in the Portuguese latiguage. — 
Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. ; 
“‘O’Espelho” affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already — 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. , 


**O’ESPELHO,”’ : 
9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


FLOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 
15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Tllus- 
trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill. 


PULLETS.— Famous strains, March, 1918, 
hatch, 10s. 6d.; £6 dozen. List and hints free. — 
VARNEY, Stratford, Essex. 2 











THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED — 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE, 


Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
until further notice. 
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The Loss of the Apricot. 


Tuere is no proof of Mr. Challis’s idea 
that this is a native of Armenia, while 
there is much evidence on the part of 
travellers that it is a. native of China. 
His urging that it is bad cultivation that 
has led to the loss of the fruit is wrong, 
as in many gardens, both in England and 
Treland, the Apricot has been as carefully 
tended on walls as the Peach, with the 
result that it ‘‘gums”’ or dies, while the 
Peach is fertile and long lived. That it 
is a tender tree, wanting coddling, both at 
root and top, is a fancy only. I remem- 
ber seeing a line of trees in a market 
garden in the Thames Valley, standard 
Apricots, not injured by the climate, and 
T have heard that it is grown in the open 
in Woreestershire—a point on which some 
of your readers may throw light. 

That the tree may be raised direct from 
seed of the best kinds is certain, as the 
best Peaches we now enjoy were raised 
from seed. That is the true way to settle 
the. question, planting in free or cal- 
careous soil, until a stock is found that 
will not lead to disease. With 300 years 
of failure before our eyes, it is not the 
time for guessing, but for trial, so simple 
to carry out. Much of our southern coun- 
try is well fitted for the work, as in the 
Down country, where the chalk falls into 
valley soil. The free limestone soils of 
Ireland, too, are likely places, though 
in that country gumming of the Apricot is 
frequent. Something more might be done 
with profit—a study of the conditions 
where success is known, as in Oxford- 








shire and some Scotch gardens. W. 
Notes of the Week. 
Caryopteris Mastacanthus is a_ half- 


shrubby kind of plant, with small, hoary 
foliage, and dense clusters of flowers borne 
at the tips of the shoots. They are violet- 
purple, and last a good while in perfection. 
It grows about 4 feet high, and makes a 
dense bush, which is covered with .bloom. 
It is not a perfectly hardy plant, but with 
protection may be grown successfully out 
of doors in the southern counties. It comes 
from China. 

Vegetable monstrosities.—Ireak vege- 
tables are reported in the daily Press in 
many parts of the country, including huge 
Potatoes of grotesque forms, immense 
Marrows and Cabbage. No one who de- 
sires to have the best article for consump- 
tion wants them. I have recently been 
told of a Potato scaling 3 Ibs., and a 
Marrow nearly 40 lbs. Better far have six 
Potatoes and a Marrow of 4 lbs. Size does 
not always denote quality.—W. F. 

Spirza japonica Bumalda.—This charm- 
ing little Spirzea is particularly noticeable 
just now, as it is about the only shrub in 
_ good bloom. It does not grow more than 
15 inches or 18 inches high, and makes a 
rather dense bush, every twig carrying a 
broad, flat cluster of tiny flowers of a deep 
carmine-rose. It begins to bloom in June 
and does not cease till the end of October. 
The sub-variety of this, known as Anthony 
Waterer, has the same habit, but the 
flowers are of a far more brilliant shade of 
carmine, 
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Senecio pulcher.._We have no finer 
perennial for adding to the beauty of the 
garden in September and October than 
this, its richly-coloured purple flowers, of 
handsome form and telling appearance, be- 
ing a relief from the continual glare of 
yellow with which we are confronted. in 
almost every place during the autumn. It 
is quite hardy, though some regard it as 
tender. Hither on the border or rockery 
this fine plant looks well, and we should 
like to see it more often in small gardens. 
It should have a light soil, and preferably 
a moist position. 


The Spindle-tree (Euonymus europzus). 
—<An old writer, who admired the common 
Spindle-tree when beset in autumn with 
myriads of coral capsules, remarks that 
the sight of a finely-fruited Spindle-tree 
“recalls to remembrance the fine days of 
summer, and sheds some rays of brilliancy 
over the departing season.’’ The writer 
could not have seen this tree finer than it 
is this season, for everywhere it is loaded 
with fruit, making hedgerow and thicket 
aglow with its rosy-red capsules and bright 
orange-red seed. It is, indeed, a beautiful 
autumn shrub, but we value it so lightly 
that it is rarely planted as an ornamental 
shrub. 


Pyrus Vilmorini.—Under tthe name of 
Pyrus foliolosa, Mr. 7. Smith sends us from 
Newry fruiting branches of this interest- 
ing Pyrus, which belongs to the Sorbus or 
Mountain Ash group. It was raised by 
Mons. Maurice de Vilmorin from seed sent 
from ‘China to him by the Missionary Pére 
Delavay in 1889, and was introduced to 
Kew in 1905. It is am attractive shrub, 
the pinnate leaves and branching clusters 
of rosy-red fruits being somewhat out of 
the common. W. J. Bean, in ‘* Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in tthe British Isles,” says 
it ‘‘is allied to and was first associated 
with the Himalayan P. foliolosa, a pro- 
bably tender species, with much more 
woolly leaflets.”’ 


Darwin’s Barberry in bloom.—At rather 
an earlier date than usual the autumn dis- 
play of this useful shrub is in evidence, 
and if the weather is not too frosty a suc- 
eession of the golden sprays will be kept 
up until the close of the year. The crop 
of berries was, as usual, very heavy, and 
(also as usual) they were promptly cleared 
off by birds. To this fact I incline to at- 
tribute the second bloom, for it seems 
reasonable to suppose that were the berries 
permitted to remain the plants would not 
have stamina enough to produce this 
secondary and welcome display of bloom.— 
W. McG. 


Abelia rupestris.—Some sprays of this 
sent for name remind us that it is one of 
the very few open-air shrubs that flower at 
this season and onwards through the 
autumn. It is very neat in growth, having 
small glossy green leaves and small 
trumpet-shaped flowers produced in clus- 
ters of three and sweetly scented. Though 
it thrives best when grown against a wall, 
it flourishes well in the south without pro- 
teetion if planted high and dry. For the 
rock garden it is a charming shrub, as it 
spreads out in a neat way and looks pretty 
at all seasons. In gardens north of Lon- 
don it requires some protection, and in 
some places it is grown as a greenhouse 
shrub. It is one of the many fine plants 
sent home from China by Fortune. 








The Damson crop in S.W. Scotland.—Not 
for a series of years has the crop of Dam- 
sons bulked so largely, although it must 
be admitted that some districts are more 
favoured than others. The majority of 
the Damson-trees at Balmae are of ‘great 
age, and in stature approximate to forest 
trees. It will be seen, therefore, that 
when it is a ‘‘ Damson year”’ the crop is 
heavy, and, in view of the height of the 
trees, somewhat difficult to gather. The 
sugar scarcity in such a season as this is 
aggravating, and it seems strange that, 
where there is such a fine show of fruit, a 
certain amount of sugar cannot be allowed. 
—W. McG. 


Plumbago Larpentz.—This is one of the 
finest of autumn flowers, and most orna- 
mental when the plant has grown to a 
large specimen, as then the lovely deep 
blue flowers, similar to those of its green- 
house relative, P. capensis, make a glow 
of colour on the rockery. They nestle 
among the dark-coloured leaves, which are 
abundantly produced, and give the plant a 
dense tufted character. It loves a moder- 
ately rich soil, but will succeed in an ordi- 
nary staple. We sometimes hear com- 
plaints of its tenderness, but in the old 
Chiswick garden, where there used to be a 
fine group of it on the rockery by the con- 
servatory, it never suffered in the severest 
winters. 

The blue Marguerite (Agathwa cixlestis). 
— This is a very pretty plant, the Daisy-like 
flowers of a clear sky-blue colour appear- 
ing freely in the autumn, but they are soon 
spoilt by frosts. It is not very showy, but 
of a kind of beauty appreciated by those 
who do not care for the garish colours of 
a large number of our autumn-blooming 
perennials. The habit of the plant is 
dwarf and compact, with the dense foliage 
of a rich green colour. Agathzea czelestis 
is not hardy, except in warm, sheltered 
places such as may be found along the 
south coast. The usual course is, when 
the beauty of the plants is over, to lift and 
cut them down, putting them into pots of 
appropriate size. They will take no harm 
in the winter if stored away under a green- 
house stage or some similar place. 


Solanum jasminoides.—This beautiful 
creeper is now in bloom on many cottage 
walls in the south of Hngland. It is 
usually planted in a sunny aspect, where 
the wood gets well ripened. If the winter 
proves severe, and the soft unripened tips 
of the shoots get killed, the older wood is 
quite safe, and breaks out into full growth 
on the return of spring. All these shoots 
flower profusely during the latter part of 
summer and autumn; in fact, until severe 
frost comes. It is pretty under glass, 
but becomes so infested with green and 
black fly that many have discarded it as a 
greenhouse climber. We have a distinct 
recollection of the front of a house over- 
looking the sea at Exmouth being quite 
eovered with this plant, and the effect of 
the myriads of flowers was something to 
remember. 


Brugmansia suaveolens is one of the 
finest greenhouse plants now in bloom, a 
well-flowered specimen being one of the 
noblest objects one can have at this season 
for a conservatory. The great trumpet- 
like flowers of snowy whiteness give out 
such a delicious fragrance, too, that for 
its scent alone it is valuable. A few 
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flowers arranged in a bold vase with suit- 
able foliage have a fine effect in a room, 
and if kept cool will last for a week or 
more. It may be either planted out or 
grown ina potor tub. It does equally well 
in either case, but it is best planted out, as 
it is more vigorous, flowers more freely, 
and requires less attention. B. suaveolens 
is the best of the three white Brugmansias. 
The others (B. arborea and Knighti) do not 
have such noble flowers, nor are they so 
sweetly scented. . 


The hips of the Ramanas Rose (Rosa 
rugosa) are this year exceptionally large 
and brightly coloured, <A good-sized bush 
of it studded with hips is a beautiful ob- 
ject, and quite as att ractive as in early 
summer when covered with bloom. Rosa 
rugosa and its white variety deserve a 
place in suburban gardens. In the autumn 
the foliage changes to a bright golden- 
yellow, so that for at least six or seven 
months the plant is in great beauty. It is 
one that no one need hesitate to plant in 
any soil and in any position except shade. 


Hibiscus syriacus.—Of this, which was 
recently referred to in .these pages, there 
are many varieties more or less distinct, 
though several are so much alike that 
it is a difficult matter to tell the differ- 
ence between them. Of the newer sorts 
there are some very distinct and beautiful, 
and that named Celeste, in allusion to the 
bluish colour of its flowers, is one of the 
most striking. The colour is almost a true 
blue, with only a suggestion of the pre- 
vailing purple tint, and the flower being 
large and single is showy. There is 
another noteworthy sort called totus albus, 
which has pure white single flowers. The 
biue and the white mixed would produce a 
charming effect. The double sorts are not 
So beautiful as ‘the single, though the 
flowers last rather longer, and as the new 
kinds are no dearer than the old-fashioned 
sorts they should be preferred. 

—— When a collection of the many good 
rarieties of this old shrub is grown, a 
very fine effect is obtained for a couple of 
months during late summer and early 
autumn. H. syriacus is ‘a deciduous bush 
belonging to the Malva family. There is 
Some doubt as to its correct country, Syria, 
however, being the most favoured sugges- 
tion, and there is a probability that plants 
were originally brought by the Crusaders 
from countries bordering the Levant. 
Under normal conditions it grows from 
8 feet to 10 feet high and as far through, 
and at flowering time every branch pro- 
duces axillary flowers freely. Lssentially 
a sun-loving plant, the best results can 
only be expected when it is growing in an 
open position, and the more vigorous the 
young shoots the better the flowers. The 
blooms not only vary a good deal in size, 
but also in colour. Some may bear flowers 
2 inches across, whereas in other cases the 
blossoms may be 4 inches in diameter, 
Whilst they vary from white to mauve and 
blue on the one hand, and to red on the 
other, the flowers of some forms being 
Single and others double. Of the many 
varieties a few choice ones are :—Hamabo, 
blush, with a crimson blotch on each petal; 
flowers single and large; very free. 
Celeste, flowers blue, single, a very. at- 
tractive variety. Admiral Dewey, flowers 
large, double, white, Pulcherrimus, flowers 
double, red and white. Totus albus, 
flowers white, Single. La Reine, rose-. 
coloured, single. Hibiscus syriacus thrives 
in good loamy soil, which should be well 
drained. It can be increased by means of 
cuttings inserted in sandy soil in a close 
frame in July or by layers pegged down 
into sandy soil in March,—D. 

Rhedodendron ciliatum.—Mr. Osgood H. 
Mackenzie finds that Rhododendron cilia- 




















































very’ severe climate.” - It ig 


quasi-tender shrubs. 


exposed places, however, 


to the ground. 
tion from their earliness, beauty, 
dwarf habit. 


by trees.—S. Arnotr, Dumfries. 


Cosmos bipinnatus.—Among all 


growth. 





monopolise so much attention. 


till frost puts an end to it. 


Stokesia cyanea.— This, which 


flowers of a lovely shade of blue. 


others, it is well suited for this purpose, 


division. 


October ist, reminds me that’ this plant, 
owing to the scarcity of the usual bulbs, 


house decoration. Five or six plants in a 


scarlet blooms are, naturally, clearer and 


grown in the open border. 
owing to the moist atmosphere of the 
coast, the leaves are usually covered with 
minute black spots which, to a consider: 
able extent, detract from the value of 8S. 
coccinea as an outdoor plant in October 
and November.—W. McG., Balmae. « 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, now known as Vitis 
inconstans, is perhaps second to no wall- 
climbing plant for its general effect, 
autumn colouring, and habit of creeping 
up a wall without support, but it is much 
overdone, rows ‘of houses in every country 
town being draped with no other climber, 
The following, which cover the front of my 
house, give a good general effect. They 
are :—Ampelopsis quinquefolia (Virginian 
Creeper), A. Lowi, “A. sempervirens, A. 
Veitchi, Clematis Jackmani, C, montana, 
Cotoneaster microphylla, Ivy Emerald 
Gem, Ivy Gold variegated, Ivy Silver 
variegated, Polygonum baldschuanicum, 
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tum never fails with him at Poolewe, Ross- 
shire, but he adds (‘‘ Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society,” Vol. LXIII., Part 
I.) that ‘it might not be quite hardy ina 
generally 
hardy in this district,’ which, although 
much further south than Mr. Mackenzie’s 
garden, is not so suitable for many of these 
I have known it for 
many years in this neighbourhood, and in ° 
my own garden it is also hardy enough. In 
it sometimes 
suffers a good deal, and may be cut back 
soth the typical R. cilia- 
tum and its variety album are grown in 
this district, and generally arrest atten- 
and 
The best plant I have seen 
here was screened from the north and east 


the 
Composites now in bloom there is none that 
can equal this Cosmos for elegance of 
Its ‘foliage is like a finely-cut 
Tern, and its flowers as large as those of 
a single Dahlia and quite as plentiful. 
There are now many colour forms, all set 
off by a bright yellow dise or centre. ‘The 
foliage much resembles that of the com- 
‘mon Fennel, and the plant grows from 
5 feet to 6 feet high when strong. It isan 
annual, introduced from Mexico nearly 100 
year's ago, though even now one must go to 
a botanical collection to see it, as Dahlias 
Those who 
want to have a more graceful plant than a 
Dahlia, and one quite as showy, should 
buy a few seeds of this Cosmos to raise 
seedlings next April and plant-them out in 
May in good soil and an open spot. It be- 
gins to flower in August and does not stop 


has 
flowers something ‘like those of a China, 
Aster in general expression, grows from 
18 inches to 2 feet in height, the leaves 
dark green and of thick texture, and the 
i ry) 
blooms so late that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to cover the plant with a hand-light 
to preserve the freshness and character ot 
the flowers. Although seldom seen grown 
in pots in the gardens of Amateurs and 


and well-cultivated specimens give variety 
and interest to the greenhouse or conserva- 
tory. Propagation is readily effected by 


Schizestylis coccinea.—The appearance 
of the earliest blooms of the Kaffir Lily, on 


makes a very useful subject for green- 


: Sa mass of berries. 
G-inch pot make a nice show, and the |.!8 “ mass of berries 


cleaner than is the case when they are 
Here, perhaps 
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Goursault Crimson, Climbing 
(monthly), American Pillar, 


riparia, V. Thomsoni, and Y. Thunbergi. 


The last-named reaches the highest point | 
Polygonum | 
multiflorum is the fastest grower I am fs 
A small plant of this — 
from a pot grew to the top of the house © 
‘wall, 37 feet in one season, and has now | 
to be cut back about 18 feet annually to — 
keep it from the roof. A wire trellis sup- — 


of the house, about 40 feet. 


acquainted _ with, 


ports the above climbers.—J. T., Belmont. 


Rosa Wichuraiana.—Somers (page 482) 
‘writes disparagingly of the typical Rosa 
Wichuraiana, which he refers -to asia 
weed. Opinions, of course, differ, but in 


my opinion it is a yery beautiful Rose, — 
quite distinct from any other, which is. z 
said of many of the gar- — 


more than can be 
den varieties. This species, which was 
introduced from Japan by way of the 
United States in 1891, is of a strictly pro- 
cumbent habit of growth, rising as it does 
only a few inches above the ground. It is, 
however, so vigorous that it will, under 
favourable conditions, make shoots 10 feet 
to 12 feet long in one season, that is, when 
the plants are well established. The 
bright, shining green leaves serve ad- 
mirably as a setting to the pure white 
single blossoms, which are each nearly a 
couple of inches across and borne in great 
profusion in July and August. For cloth- 
ing a sunny bank ora similar position this 
Rose is well suited. That my opinion of 
Rosa Wichuraiana does not stand alone is 
shown by an extract from Mr. Bean’s book, 
“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles.” He speaks of it as “a very dis- 
tinct and. beautiful Rose, marked by its 
prostrate habit and exceedingly glossy 
foliage.’’. I'urther on the author States: 
** Although somewhat eclipsed now by the 
number of exquisite hybrids raised from 
it, it is well worth growing for its own 
sake.’—K RW. 


Autumn leaves and berries from Newry. 
I am sending you in two boxes a collection 
of autumn leayes and. berries. Although 
the fruit crop this year, so far as Apples, 
Plums, ete., are concerned, has been a very 


poor one, I have never known the Bar-— 


berries, Cotoneasters, Roses, Pernettyas, 


etc., to berry so plentifully. Betula utilis, — 


in its amber tints of foliage, is remark- 
able; Enkianthus campanulatus is pbril- 
liant. Pyrus foliolosa is one of the 
most distinct berried trees we have, 
and probably the largest tree—15 feet 
high by 20 feet across—in the British 
Isles of Cotoneaster frigida var. montana 
i The best Character 
about it is that the birds do not touch its 
berries.—G. N. Smrru. 
[A brilliant gathering. Seldom have we 
seen shrubs so full of berries, while the 
leaves are the brightest we have seen, due, 


no doubt, in great measure to the volcanic 


nature of the soil. Among the many Wer- 
ried specimens sent the following arrested 
attention :. Berberis Wilson, the foliage 
of which in the autumn is of a rich colour, 
in fine contrast to-the semi-translucent red 
berries; Berberis pruinosa, a distinct 
species, with white fruit; B. 
fructu coccineo, whose leaves assume vich 
tints of crimson and orange, the bark of 
the young shoots bright red; Cotoneaster 
bullata, with white flowers, succeeded by 
red fruits similar to those of G. frigida, 


Among the plants with richly-coloured | 


foliage noteworthy were Spirmea Mar- 
garitre, whose leaves were of a brilliant 


erimson, and Andromeda Mariana, with | 


beautiful autumn foliage which is said to 


persist most of the winter.—Hp.] 
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_PERNEYTYA MUCRONATA. 


V WELL-GROWN, well-fruited bushes of this 
and its varieties are now very beautiful, 
the shades of colour they afford aiding 
| this direction. The old plants attain 
‘to Brtsbitierable size, and, in suitable soil, 
May be seen several feet in height. Let 
alone, the older examples become some- 
what loose-habited, though, even so, they 
are ornamental in their duy by reason of 
stature and the variety 
afford. Smaller bushes—those 18 inches 
or so high—equally prodigal in the pro- 
- duction of berries and producing finer 
fruits, probably as the outcome of youth 
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and seedling examples, are valuable just 
“now as pot plants. On the whole, these 
“Prickly Heaths’’ are not fastidious, 
Sand, while disliking heavy clay, are easily 
accommodated on stony and poor soils, in 
heath land, and also. light, sandy loams. 
In the past much has been done to im- 
‘prove the race by raising seedlings, a 
simple method of increase by means of 
which thousands are readily produced and 
good strains obtained. To further im- 
prove this useful set of winter-fruiting 
shrubs it is not sufficient to gather and 
ow seeds of the larger-fruited forms. 
More important than this is the marking, 
ecting, and isolating—in a place apart 
these good varieties, so itthat by inter- 
B Tossing, greater improvement than we 
low of to-day might ensue. In this 
26 ion there is yet se Te good work to 
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= AND SHRUBS. 


AUTUMN-COLOURED LEAVES. 


WHERE trees and shrubs are planted ex- 
tensively it is a good plan to make a 


Special feature of some of the most attrac- 


tive autumn subjects. Few trees or shrubs 
are in flower at that time, therefore re- 
liance must be placed upon those with 
foliage that takes on rich hues before the 
leaves fall. A good many such subjects 
are available, and, fortunately, some of 
‘them possess considerable flower beauty as 
well, therefore there is a double reason for 
‘their selection. Where room for more than 
single plants is available it is wise to plant 
these coloured-leaved subjects in groups, 





fruiting sprays of Pernettya in bowl. 


for grown in that way they are far more 
effective than when represented by in- 
dividual specimens. They ought also-to 
be placed in commanding positions where 
they will attract attention from a distance. 
It is not necessary to keep them to the 
garden, for they can be used with effect in 
parks, on the outskirts of plantations, and 
in various other positions. 


One of the earliest trees to change ehiote 
is the American Tupelo or Pepperidge 
(Nyssa sylvatica). This tree, from the 
middle of September onwards for three or 


‘four weeks, is a mass of fiery-red leaves. 


which present an extraordinary effect 
amongst surrounding greenery. ~ Another 
effective bush or small tree is Cornus 
Nuttalli. In this instance the leaves are 
of a deeper shade of red. It has been de- 
scribed as one of the most effective sum- 
mer-leafing trees of the Western North 


of yellow and 
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American forests, both in spring, when 
covered with its handsome inflorescences, 
and in autumn on account of its richly- 
coloured leaves. The Maples offer a num- 
ber of effective trees and shrubs. The 
varieties of the Japanese species Acer 
palmatum and A. japonicum are very at» 
tractive, with red or yellow leaves. The 
Vine Maple (A. circinatum) turns to 
orange-scarlet, A. saccharinum (the Sugar 
Maple), A. dasyearpum, A. rubrum, A. 
Ginnala, and A. pictum are rich in shades 
red; while the handsome 
leaves of A. macrophyllum turn yellow. 
Several of these trees can be used with 
effect in the woodland, while they may also 
be planted for profit, particularly <A. 
macrophyllum, A rubrum, and A. dasy- 
earpum. 

Among the Thorns are ‘a number of 
species that are valuable for gardens or 


parks. One of thé most attractive is 
Crategus prunifolia In this case the 
leaves take on various colours—bronze, 
red, yellow, and scarlet. Some of the 
forms of the Cockspur Thorn (C. Crus- 
galli) also colour well, as also do C. punc- 
tata, C. cordata, and various others. 
Amelanchier canadensis, so beautiful in 
April by reason of its wealth of snow-white 
blossoms, is equally showy in autumn by 
its red and yellow leaves. The Tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron tulipiferum) turns to a rich 
gold, as also do the various species of 
Carya, particularly C. tomentosa and C. 
alba. The various species of Rhus offer 
many attractions. Perhaps one of the 
most beautiful of all is R. cotinoides, the 
dainty leaves assuming delicate shades of 
yellow and scarlet. The colouring is 
usually best when the plants are in rather. 
poor soil. R. trichocarpa is particularly 
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brilliant during September and October, 
the leaves being scarlet, whilst R. typhina, 
with its large leaves, and R. canadensis, 
with small leaves, colour well. R. Toxico- 
dendron is one of the most highly-coloured 
of the Rhuses in autumn, but it ought to 
he discarded from every garden on account 
of its exceedingly poisonous properties. 
The leaves of this are three-parted and 
turn red and yellow. Many of the Vines 
take on very rich hues. The common Vitis 
inconstans (Ampelopsis Veitchi) and VY. 
quinquefolia are well-known examples, but 
for walls V. Engelmanni is equally bril- 
liant, while the new Y. Henryi also colours 
well. V. Coignetie, growing wild over 
trees or bushes, has fine leaves which 
colour red, bronze, or searlet. YV. Thom- 
soni, V. armata, and V. flexuosa var. Wil- 
soni are other attractive plants in autumn. 

The  yellow-flowered Currant (Ribes 
aureum) turns to various shades of red, 
the leaves of Fothergilla major being 
bright yellow. The Azaleas offer a rich 
range of colouring—scarlet, yellow, bronze, 
and red. Among the Oaks, Quercus 
coccinea is, perhaps, the brightest, with 
red leaves, but Q. Leeana, Q. texana, Q. 
rubra, and others are all effective. The 
deciduous Cypress (Taxodium distichum) 
changes to bright brown, the Maidenhair 
Tree and Chinese Larch being of a rich 
gold, many of the Hlims are yellow, the 
Beeches brown, the rare Disanthus cercidi- 
folia turns claret-red, Parrotia persica 
produces various shades of red, yellow, 
and bronze, and so on. 

These are but a few of the many sub- 
jects that are conspicuous at the present 
time, but they are sufficient to direct at- 
tention to a very important feature of tree 
and shrub life. Dy: 





IVIES. 


WE do not always appreciate at their true 
worth plants which cover our walls and 
hide bare places which would otherwise 
be uninteresting in winter days. Are we 
not all prone when planting creepers to 
prefer those which brighten with their 
blossoms in spring and summer—Pyruses, 
Clematises, and Roses, for example? But 
when the last of these flowers have gone; 
when the first breath of frost has wrought 
a transformation on the leaves of the 
Virginia Creeper, suffusing them with 
carmine and crimson ere they fall to the 
ground, we call to mind at least one 
friend which will keep us company 
through all these days of the year—the 
Ivy. Constant it is in sunshine and in 
storm, so that 





“ Autumn no wan nor russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings ; 

And winter o’er it sweeps in vain 
With tempest on its wings.” 

There is.a much wider range in Ivies 
than those who do not grow them imagine 
—from minute, delicate-looking leaves to 
those of large, leathery texture—all of 
which may, and should be, kept fresh by 
annual clipping. Those who are preju- 
diced against Ivies are, as a rule, those 
who take but a passive interest in them, 


who do little nailing up, who permit the- 


old foliage to remain and die amongst the 
young until the walls become a veritable 
sanctuary for insects and a harbour for 
dirt and dust. Wihen, however, Ivies are 
subjected in March to a clipping away of 
the old leaves, such a state of affairs is 
prevented, and a freshness is maintained, 
for the new. growth ‘speedily follows. 
Whether the wall one desires to cover is 
sheltered or exposed to all the winds that 
blow, whether it be one where sun can 
easily reach it or shade predominates, the 
Ivy will meet both contingencies. Where 
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Just before the Chrysanthemum plants are — 


the wall, for instance, is seen from the 
window of a house, it is, perhaps, best to 
plant some of the gold or silver leayed 
sorts, that in the darkest days have an air 
of cheerfulness about them; indeed, in 
such a position these cannot be improved 
upon. As Ivies are permanent creepers, 
it is best to give them a good start with 
loam and rotted manure for the base, en- 
suring first of all before planting that 
there is sufficient drainage. 
LEAHURST. 

NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Hedysarum multijugum.—lew appear to 
be acquainted with this Hedysarum, or 
French Honeysuckle, a shrub of consider- 
able beauty and with certain undeniable 
claims upon our notice. It grows from 
2 feet to 8 feet high or so, is of rather loose 
growth, and highly ornamental on account 
of its pleasing pinnate foliage. In summer 
it begins to bear its crimson-purple Pea- 
shaped flowers, which are produced in 
succession into late autumn. In some 
places where it has been tried, adverse 
opinions have been formed with respect to 
its flowering. In certain gardens its 
flowers haye been sparse, and the plant has, 
therefore, been a disappointment. ‘This 
failure is due to the absence of knowledge 
regarding its needs in the way of pruning. 
It ought to be cut well back, either immedi- 
ately after flowering or in early spring. 
It. will then throw up strong young 
growths which flower well. H. multijugum 
thrives well in sun, but its value is all the 
greater because it blooms satisfactorily in 
comparative shade. IJ grow it in a bank of 
rockwork with an aspect almost due north, 
with, perhaps, a touch of west, and here 
it flowers well every year, proving quite 
hardy and giving little trouble beyond the 





annual cutting back to the oldest wood.— 


S. ARNOTT. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BUSH CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
S. AFRICA. 


EVERYONE must admire the big mop-headed 
Japanese Chrysanthemum blooms that are 
seen at our Autumn shows and principal 
parks, ete. To succeed in growing such 
specimens is, no doubt, the aim of many 
beginners. So much does this become the 
ideal attainment of many recruits to the 





ranks of horticulture that other methods 


of cultivation are apt to bé overlooked. 
There is at least one other method, viz., 
the many flowered bush one, that is de- 
serving of the consideration of all amateurs 
who do not grow exclusively for show. 
The man who grows Chrysanthemums 
simply for his own or his family’s enjoy- 
ment will find that the many bloomed bush 
method probably gives him eyen greater 
satisfaction than the two or three big 
bloom way. In the first place, a bigger 
show is obtained from single plants; in the 
second place, if he desires to use the flowers 
for house decoration, he is able to ‘‘ cut 
and come again’’ several times over be- 
fore fhe plant has finished flowering; and 
in the third place, if he wishes to present 
his friends and visitors with flowers, he is 
able to do so with less sacrifice than were 
a few single blooms grown. A few plants 
should always be grown as bushes for 
the last two purposes named. Though we 
do not wish in any way to belittle the 
sesthetic beauty of a large mop-headed 
Chrysanthemum ina vase of artistic shape 
and colouring, yet there are times when 
the use of these big blooms becomes, to say 
the least of it, inconvenient. 

The growing of Chrysanthemums in this 
bush or many flowered way is quite simple. 
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given their final ‘‘ shift’’ it is usual to cut 
them severely back, causing them to throw 


out shoots on the remaining portion of the — 
stem. Where three blooms only are re- | 
quired, it is usual to remove any shoots 


over this number. Now, if we wish to 


grow bush plants, all we have to do is to © 
adopt this system to assist us to attain our — 


ultimate object. The idea is to get as 
many flowering branches as possible within 
reason, and, therefore, the cutting back 
may be done slightly earlier than would be 
the ease if we only desired three stems. 
When the plants have been cut back, all 
shoots, except weakly ones, are allowed to 
grow, and are carefully staked to give each 
light and air and to prevent breakages. 
When these stems have grown, Ssay, 
6 inches, the growing point is again nipped 
out, and in this way they are caused to 
break again. 
break may be selected, and in all proba- 


bility these will give us as many flowering § 


stems as we require. Should this not be 


the case, it will generally be possible to — 


stop them again, and so treble the number 
of shoots. Usually, however, this will not 
be necessary or desirable for fear of oyer- 
loading the plant with more blooms than it 
can possibly develop satisfactorily. This 
is always a danger to be guarded against, 
for we want each of our blooms to be per- 
fect if smaller than the show blooms. 
Hach growth should be carefully tied up 
and treated in exactly the same manner as 
would be the case were only three stems 
being grown on the plant, disbudding being 
equally imperative. There is only one ex- 
ception, and that is where a plant develops 
some shoots much longer than others. 
Then, as the idea is to form neatly arched 
plants, those shoots that are longer than 
others may be pinched back to allow the 
others to catch up to them. Only one 
shoot, resulting from this pinching, should 


be allowed to grow. Grown in this way, » 


the plant has to make an even more strenu- 
ous effort than when it is only required to 
produce three big blooms, and, con- 
sequently, it requires equal, if not greater, 
kindness in the matter of root run and 
stimulants. : 

Some growers start these bush plants 
from old stools. This is a _ practical 
method, and eliminates the necessity of 
the first pinching, but we doubt very much 
whether the old plants give as good a re- 
sult as the more vigorous young ones. 
However, rather than throw away old 
stools, particularly if the variety is a 
choice one and amenable to this means of 
cultivation, they might profitably be used 
in this way.—South African Gardening. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Chrysanthemums, housing.—Plants must 
now be housed, except, perhaps, the very 
latest - flowering varieties. Before the 
plants are removed indoors cleanse the pots 





and spray the foliage with a fungicide, - 


such as a solution of sulphide of potassium 
or weak paraffin emulsion. 
should be avoided. It is often thought 

that the leaves have served their entire 

purpose when the flower-buds are in course 

of development. On the contrary, if the 

leaves are sacrificed by overcrowding, 

directly the plants are removed to the 

houses, the flowers are bound to suffer in 

consequence. For some time after the 

plants are removed indoors they should be 
given liberal ventilation by night as well 

as day. If thrips or aphis make their ap- 

pearance it will be necessary to vaporise 

the plants two or three times at intervals . 
of four or five days. Any plants left out of 

doors should be made thoroughly secure 

against gales, which at the time of writing 

are very prevalent.—F, W. 


Three shoots from this 3 


Overcrowding | 
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GRAPH LADY DOWNE’S SHEDLING. 
Turis fine Grape is not now grown so ex- 
tensively as was at one time the case. 
This, no doubt, is due to the extended cul- 
ture of Gros Colman, which may be a 
better Grape to look at when it is well 
eoloured, that being none too frequently. 
The larger berries, the freedom with which 
they set, and the heavy crops that the 
Vines will carry have also told in favour 
of Gros Colman. When, however, we con- 
sider flayour as being the most essential 
feature, which it should be in all private 
establishments, then the preference must 
be given to Lady Downe’s Seedling; while 
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FRUIT. 


drier atmosphere, IT have had some trouble 
at times to keep it in check: I consider, 
moreover, that any tendency in the Vines 
to make a late growth, which Lady 
Downe’s will oftentimes do, should ‘be 
checked as far as possible. Upon this also 
depends the good keeping of the fruit with- 
out a doubt, for not only should the Grapes 
be well ripened, but the wood also, other- 
wise the foliage will remain green the 
longest and thereby draw its sustenance in 
a manner from the bunches themselves. 

On reference to the illustration it will be 
noted that the bunch is a well-thinned one 
with daylight here and there showing be- 
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Grape Lady Downe’s Seedling. 


at the same time it will keep better late 
into the spring. Where it is réquisite that 
the old Grapes should meet the new ones 
in the latter end of April or beginning of 
May, then the subject of this article must 
likewise be placed in priority to Gros Col- 
man. There is at times a tendency to- 
wards shrivelling if the fire-heat be carried 
on too late in the autumn at too high a 
standard. I prefer to ventilate quite freely 
and lower the temperature also by the end 

£ September. Soils and situations haye 
also undoubted influence in this matter of 
shrivelling. In one instance where the 
greater portion of the border was inside I 
rarely found shrivelling give any trouble, 
but in another house with staging and 
brickwork in plenty, both tending to a 


with the fall of the leaf. 





tween the berries. This is as it should be, 
so as to ensure a good state of preserva- 
tion when less favourable weather sets in 
It is far better 
to thin well at the proper time than to 
leave the berries sufliciently thick for them 
to press each other tightly when they are 
coloured and swelling has ceased. Where 
sealding gives any trouble a little allow- 
ance can be made for this failing, but not 
much, for with top and bottom air left on 
all night in just sufficient quantity to pre- 
vent moisture settling upon the berries 
there need not be much fear of it. The 
thinning where done with a sparing hand 
at the proper time will almost inevitably 
have to be done later on when the berries 
are coloured, for here and there a berry 
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will show symptoms of decay and give a 
lot of trouble in extraction. No inside 
berries in bunches of Lady Downe’s should 
ever be left at the last thinning. 

Hie Ges Ete 





NOTES AND REPLIBAB. 

Raspberries failing badly.—Can you 
by the enclosed leaves, tell me what is 
wrong with my Raspberries? The crop 
this year has been much below that of 
previous years, and I fear next year’s may 
be less still unless something can be done 
to improve it.—J. W. K. 

[From the. appearance of the leaves you 
send we should say that it is either 
“Raspberry rust”’ or ‘‘ Raspberry spot ”’ 
with which your plantation is infested. If 
it is the latter the young canes will also 
have been infested, and many would be in 
a half-dead condition. These should be 
cut out at once and burnt, and the same 
with regard to all fallen leaves, both with 
this and the first-mentioned disease. Doth 
are fungoid diseases, and the remedy in 
either case is the same, 7.e., spraying the 
canes and the remaining foliage with sul- 
phide of potassium, dissolving 4 oz. of this 
in every gallon of water required. It is 
more effective if the water is warm and 
soft soap to the amount of 1 oz. is first 
dissolved in it. In the spring, before the 
Vines come into leaf, spray the canes with 
sulphate of iron, dissolving 6 ozs. of this 
in every gallon of water required. The 
spraying on this occasion should be very 
thoroughly carried out.] 





Gathering and storing fruit.—May we 
have a note on the keeping and storing of 
Apples? What are the essentials of a 
good Apple-room?—Canon Huan Pricer. 

[On account of their ripening and keep- 
ing best in a cool temperature, Apples 
are, when it can be so arranged, best 
stored apart from Pears, as the latter 
mature better and develop higher flavour 
when placed in a rather warmer struc- 
ture. Although best apart, the fact of 
Apples and Pears not keeping properly 
should not be attributed to their being 
stored together, as this is so often due to 
the store itself being unsuitable, also to 
want of care being exercised at the in- 
gathering of the fruit. It is ofittimes the 
case that, however pleasing a fruit store 
may be to the eye, the structure is but ill- 
adapted for the purpose it is intended 
for, the internal atmosphere being so dry, 
and the temperature fluctuating, that un- 
due evaporation of the moisture the fruits 
contain and shrivelling of the skins 
ensue, the result being general disappoint- 
ment. The atmosphere of a fruit store 
for Apples and Pears should be moist 
rather than dry; it should be equable, 
and the temperature never exceed 45 
degs. after the ingathering of the crop 
has been completed and sufficient time 
has elapsed for the emanations resulting 
from the sweating of the fruit to pass off. 
For this reason, dry-laid brick or earthen 
floors are far superior to such as are 
boarded or are constructed of concrete, as 
a certain amount of moisture is then 
constantly rising and circulating through- 
out the building, and, should there not be 
a sufficient degree of humidity in the air, 
the matter can at once be rectified in 
stores having such floors by occasionally 
sprinkling them with water. 

With regard to gathering and the stor- 
ing of the fruit, all of the mid-season, 
late, and very late varieties of Apples 
and Pears should never be gathered 
until the last moment, otherwise they are 
bound to ripen prematurely and keep 
badly, while they must also be carefully 
handled, both in gathering and in arrang- 
ing them afterwards on the shelves. ] 
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GARDEN. 


NOOKS AND GRANNIES. 


In the good old days (how far away they 
seem), when there was no shortage of 
paper and no tribunals to worry the 
printer, we had, at this season of the year, 
not Jess than a dozen gaily got-up bulb 
lists on our table. Also we had frequent 
visits from ubiquitous Dutchmen, who 
volubly and _ persistently recommended 
their bulbs. They did this in picturesque 
Continental Hnglish which was, in itself, 
an attraction. It may have been part of 
the game, but it was curious that, though 
they gabbled their Mnglish fast enough and 
with many gesticulations,. they were the 
densest of the dense when they were told 
in plain Hnglishman’s English that you 
had no order for them and wished them a 
very good morning. In this respect they 


reminded one of the British drummier-boy | 
great. 


who, being brought before the 
Napoleon and ordered by him to beat the 
Retreat, replied that ‘‘he had never been 
taught that.’’ 

We miss the Dutchman, but we miss his 
Hyacinths and Tulips more. We shall re- 
joice exceedingly when we can again have 
free access to them. But I did not set out 
to write of Dutchmen, I began by referring 
to bulb lists, and I get back to them, 
though only as introductory to my main 
subject. The lack of them is a distinct 
loss, even though their contents scarcely 
varied from year to year, They were at 
least guiltless of those “novelty ” pages 
which were given such prominence in the 
spring lists—a never-ending source of dis- 
appointment and, not seldom, disgust; 
wondrous in conception, vivid in descrip- 
tion, but, alas! a ‘‘ frost’’ when it came to 
** realisation.”’ 

Do you call to mind how we would not 
consign even the least of these bulb lists 
to the wastepaper-basket until we had 
searchingly conned it? For had we not in 
mind (as you probably remember) some 
nook or cranny, some tree-bole, some odd 
spot that we wished to make beautiful? 

We agree that our gardens should not 
open their gates in April and close them 
in October. The months inside that limit 
are, it is true, the time for our greatest 
display, for set pieces, colour designs, 
bountiful grouping, but these are not all 
the attractions of our enclosures. We 
should be but lukewarm déyotees if these 
were all we attempted. No, we are rightly 
jealous of every day, every hour, every 
yard of ground, whether ‘‘summer suns are 
glowing ”’ or black midwinter holds us in 
its grip of ice, The garden responds to 
the will of the gardener, and what true 
gardener can ever allow his garden to 
Sleep? So then he looks for beauty even 
in winter, and he finds it, too, unless he 
has failed to perform his own part. And 
if it is possible to find beauty in the dark 
days of winter it is far easier to find it in 
the earliest days of spring, provided the 
essential steps have been taken to create it. 


The desire for Beauty and the need of it 
are as deeply engraved in human nature as 
the desire for, and need of, knowledge. 
So true is this that it Sounds like a mere 
platitude to say it. In the majority of 
people this desire is cultivated, in some it 
is not, but it none the less exists. Some 
seek it in one direction, some in another. 
We seek it ins our gardens, not inter- 
mittently but constantly. There is no 
hiatus, no winter solstice for us. Nature 
herself encourages and feeds this desire, 
and provides for it in her wonderful winter 
sunsets, in the chaste and delicate traceries 
of the frost, the dazzling purity of the 
snow, and the marvellous texture and de- 
sign of every single erystal, while on a 
grander and nobler scale ‘the rolling 
planets’? appear more sublimely beautiful 
than at any other season. This beauty in 
Nature is not to be accounted for by any 
cold unimaginative science. We are all 
familiar with the half-truths that beauty 
in birds, beasts, insects, and flowers is de- 
signed as special attractions, to allure, or 
as so much camouflage to hide, but this 
reasoning falls short in face of the eternal 
glaries I have alluded to. One eannot run 
the sublime and the ridiculous together in 
double harness. The glowing sky with its 
flakes of flaming crimson and gold in early 
Vebruary attracts neither insect nor eagle; 
the piled up cumuli of cloud allure neither 
bird nor: beast. No, they are natural 
phenomena right enough, but if they are 
not meant to give us pleasure why does 
Nature produce them? Surely, not ‘‘ to 
waste their beauty on the desert air ’— 
there is no such waste as that in Nature. 


The plain fact to me ig that they were de- |. 


signed to give us joy, and if I am not cor- 
rect I shall go on believing it just the 
same, for I cannot afford to deprive myself 
of all this means to me. If they are meant 
to allure it is with us as their objective. 
They invite us to imitate them, to admire 
and worship them, and bid us cultivate to 
the utmost every emotion that stirs our 
souls at the sight of so much beauty. 

And now, after this disquisition, we 
come back to our garden, to its nooks and 
crannies\and crevices. There we enjoy the 
proud privilege of assisting Nature. We 
call our efforts “ Art,’ but 


“The art itself is Nature.” 


We delight in making waste places beauti- 
ful, and honestly take a pride in our 
achievements, for though we have no 
deserts to clothe and no wilderness which 
Wwe can make ‘ to blossom like the Rose ”’ 
it is not difficult for us to find little spots 
here and there to rescue from sterility and 
bareness, and to set the impress of our 
fingers on them for a period, We have dry 
root-matted patches along our shrubbery 
border which do not look inviting, little 
nooks and crannies in our walls or along- 
side our walks, old tree-roots, a hollow 
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stump, winding paths with nothing but the — 


dull unlighted curves to admire, and where 


nothing would grow throughout the sum- 
mer. But the fall of the leaf seems ex- 
pressly designed to make openings for 
winter-growing plants, the excess of mois- 
ture permeating even the driest spots seems 
intended to supply nourishment for them— 
for any bulbous and spring-flowering plant 
that will grow naturally and bloom be- 
tween the fall of the leaf in October and 
the reappearance of foliage in May. It is 
from the bulb list we select our subjects. 
We avail ourselves of Nature’s offer, we 
select our plants and bulbs, and are no 
longer offended by barrenness and gloom 
or robbed of our winter garden. 

Against the mossy coat of the decaying 
tree-root the sulphur inflorescence of the 
earliest Primrose greets us cheerily on 
Christmas morning. At one of the most 
sheltered curves of our winding path the 
chaste and charming Iris stylosa gives its 
flowers from December till Mareh. Under 
the shelter of a wall Iris reticulata, once 
established, is prodigal of its purple, gold- 
veined bloom, beautiful as an Orchid, as 
early as February. Clumps of bright 
yellow-golden Aconite, with green frills, 
flower at the same time, and greatest of 
all delights, the Snowdrops, peep up from 
the very roots of the shrubs. From 


another little cranny the Hepatieas look’ 


out, and though occasionally eclipsed by 
snow, they are as daring and content as 
ever directly it has gone. Wood-sorrel 
clothes the stump of a tree with a perfectly 
delightful dress from which the pink 
flowers arise as the days lengthen. The 
Glory of the Snow vies with the Snowdrop 
and Crocuses for earliness, and all will 
grow in the most unlikely spots. Presently, 
as February goes, the Tenby Daffodil ap- 
pears, and is followed on by a great suc- 
cession, so that we get variety and abun- 
dance without once trespassing on the 
garden proper. 

I need not extend the list, for, beside 
bulbous plants, it would include several 
‘lpines; nor would I forget to urge the 
planting of such early-flowering shrubs as 
Laurustinus, Mahonia, Daphne, and Ribes. 
jut what I am solicitous to point out is 
that there need be no month when the 
garden is devoid of beauty spots, and that 
a free use of suitable subjects will produce 
flowers in places where usually nothing 


will grow; flowers that will not only keep. 


alive an unbroken interest in the garden, 
but will increase the pleasures of existence 


at a time when they can be most ap- 


preciated. 


Little things are capable of producing 
great joy. ‘To call up Beauty in the place 
of a void is not a little thing, because 


“A thing of-beauty is a joy for ever.” 


Va Be P 





Smother fires: A warning.—In burning 
rubbish in the garden, it iis important to 
bear in mind that it constitutes a breach 


of the law to leave a fire likely to be. 


fanned into’ a flame burning during the 
night. The old-fashioned smother fires of 


pre-war days are therefore barred to-day, 


and it is well in burning up garden rub- 
bish to so arrange matters that, if burn- 


ing cannot all be accomplished in one day,. 


any possibility of its reviving at dark is 
removed. Last autumn several allotment 
holders had to pay heavy fines for not 
putting out their fires when leaving their 
gardens, and in some instances it was 
stated they were piled up with rubbish 
that was not expected to burn owing to 
its damp, wet state. The excuse was not 
accepted, and, as stated, heavy fines were 
imposed.—VERB Sap, thes 
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| MUPMORINS OF EARLHAM HALL. 


' THovucnu it is now some time since I saw 
- Earlham Hall and its gardens, the memory 
still remains, breaking in on the vision 
afresh from time to time as some im- 
portant plant exhibit finds its way from 
thence to a London show. Its most recent 
occurrence was the occasion late in August 
last, when Mr. Sydney Morris sent to the 
‘Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting 
what on all sides was declared to be the 
richest display of new Montbretias ever 
' placed before the public. Their coming 
: caused me to turn up my old note book,and, 
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refreshed from that source together with 
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trust the impressions gathered may not be 
' without interest to the readers of GARDEN- 
_ Inc. The time was early autumn, akin 
* practically to the present, and distinctly 
| so as regards the climatic conditions pre- 
_ yailing then and now. Hence the reader 
| will not need to draw largely upon the 
| imagination. 
That such a time is not the best for a 
» visit many will be ready to admit, and the 
seekers after flower beauty alone would 
_ have preferred a season far more prodigal 
_ of blossoming than that to which reference 
is now made. Albeit, at no period of the 
" year could a visit be paid to Earlham Hall 
without pleasure or profit, the measure of 
these to some extent depending upon 
whether a promiscuous visitor—as I hap- 
pened to be—was fortunate enough to find 
-itsownerat home. I was not so fortunate, 


though in Mr. George Henley, the head 
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Earlham Hall, Norwich. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


gardener, was found a genial and informa- 
tive guide. 

Then to those to whom a garden rich in 
plant and tree life is at all times pleasant, 
the seasons of maturity and repose each 
possess their quota of interest or beauty— 
or, aS more frequently happens, both. In 
this connection stately shafts of Lilium 
giganteum still awaiting the ripening of 

‘the seeds afforded ample proof both of an 
earlier flower beauty and the possible re- 
sults of generous planting. In partial 
shade this noblest of the Lily tribe had for 
its near associates such cool or moisture- 
loving Primulas as P. Sikkimensis, P. 


the picture of the place now before me, I | Beesiana, P. Poissoni, P. Gockburniana, 





P. pulverulenta, and not Ieast that fine 
Irish-raised hybrid P. Alannah, which, of 
bright coppery-red and rich yellow eye, is 
among the most striking of these plants. 
Thinly and easily disposed amid the Lilies, 
and by their very informality suggestive 
of the result of seeds broadeasted, the 
object-lesson for the planter was natural 
and good. At Earlham the 


Rock GARDEN is a great feature, and, 
summer or winter, in the heyday of flower 
beauty or devoid of any, the fine grey of 
the water-worn limestone, now garnished 
with greyer lichens.and mosses of emerald- 
green, is a fit subject for comment. In 
summer the greater beauty of the flower 
picture would overwhelm it; at other 
times, as at the moment of which I write, 
it is a picture apart, as true a bit of 
Nature as ever found a home in a garden. 
Complete down to its most modern ad- 
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junct, it embraces a moraine, granite and 
loamy sections apart to suit the needs of 
a great variety of things. Only one plant 
(Silene laciniata Purpusi) was in flower in 
it at the moment, and, if of loose habit, is 
to be tolerated for its bright orange-red 
colour so late in the year. Not far away, 
in loam and old mortar if I remember 
aright, was the best-coloured patch of 
Sedum Sieboldi I ever remember to’ have 
seen; anon the densest clustering of bud 
and blossom of the Chilian Oxalis lobata 
I have met with. Here, with many tubers 
actually peering out of the soil, this species 
of doubtful hardiness was obviously happy, 
ready and waiting for the all too rare 
spells of sunlight to coax the yellow buds 
into still more glorious golden blossom.. 
Primula Winteri was here as a cave- 
dweller, and so far healthy. Cotoneaster 
adpressa, a fine rock-mantling subject, had 








By the courtesy of the Editor of ‘The Field.” 


spread its lustrous green on to the adjacent 
path, rooting as it went. Daphne Fioniana 
(pink-flowered) was in bushes 2} feet 
across, the picture of health, Sphieraleea 
pedata, the, plant which too often has done 
duty for 8S. Munroana, a goodly patch with 
many buds remaining. The rock garden 
shrub which afforded me exceptional plea- 
sure was the Dwarf Balsam Fir (Abies 
Balsamea Hudsonia), a jewel of a. few 
inches high and never exceeding 2 feet, 
and which all rock gardeners should know. 
These, however, are but trifles compared 
with the host of good things abounding. 
Latterly Earlham has become 


THE MODERN HOME OF THE MONTBRETIA, 
and all lovers of the race will thank Mr. 
Sydney Morris for his important work 
among these _ flowers. The phrase 
‘‘“modern’’ is here used advisedly, the 
original home of the improved race being 
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Westwick House, near Norwich, where 
Mr. G. Davison, gardener to Colonel B. 
Petre, raised many beautiful varieties. A 
decade or so ago Colonel Petre, engaging 
more largely in fruit culture and finding 
it impossible to continue the work, pre- 
sented Mr. Morris with a portion of his 
stock, and from this a new start was made. 
How well Mr. Morris has succeeded may 
be gathered from the fact that no fewer 
than seven of the Harlham-raised hybrids 
—three of them this year—have received 
Awards of Merit from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, while the general excel- 
lence of the Earlham strain is evidenced by 
the Gold Medal awarded Mr. Morris for 
his exhibit of them on August 27th last. 
Three Awards of Merit and a Gold Medal 
at one meeting, if not entirely unique in 
the history of any group of hardy plants, 
are certainly an achievement to be proud 
of. Incidentally, it is the hall-mark of 
progress among these flowers, a progress 
of the right kind and not confined to one 
direction only. In these most modern 
forms all the tubular tendency and down- 
east look of the flowers of the older sorts 
have been deleted. In their stead have 
arisen varieties of erect carriage with 
branching habit bearing larger and more 
beautiful, well-expanded, or slightly re- 
flexing flowers that, presenting a full-face 
view to the observer, make for a garden 
display and effect of which none had dared 
to dream a few years pgo. Withal, in- 
creased vigour of constitution added to 
stature in many instances has resulted, 
gains which, collectively; are of the highest 
importance to those who garden chiefly in 
the open and for which no amount of praise 
could be regarded as an exaggeration. 

In some of these most recent additions 
traces of the earlier Davison hybrids 
are to be observed. This is so in the case 
of Queen Alexandra (Award of Merit 
August 27th last), whose erect habit and 
well-displayed slightly reflexing, flowers 
are very suggestive of the older Hereward, 
one of the most remarkable, that came 
from Westwick. As a progenitor of the 
more erect-habited sorts it has probably 
done much. Queen Alexandra is a very 
tall grower of pale golden or light apricot 
colour. Queen Mary is of erect habit and 
great vigour, its numerous side branches 
spreading out fan-like and producing a fine 
display when in flower. The colour is 
light orange with crimson base. The dark 
coppery stems are quite a feature of this 
excellent variety. Nimbus is a great plant 
in every way, and one of the most distinct. 
The slightly grooved or incurving petals 
are ringed near the base within with 
crimson, the ground colour of orange- 
golden and yellow base being in striking 
contrast. Citronella has a tall, graceful 
habit; wedded to colour refinement and 
beauty. The flowers, in colour a soft pale 
yellow, are very pleasing and delicate- 
looking. Queen Boadicea ranks with the 
giants, probably having the blood of 
Prometheus in its veins. It is 4 feet high, 
the large, massive flowers deep orange and 
copper. Queen Adelaide is another of ex- 
ceptional vigour, the deep orange to red 
flowers creating a dazzling effect when 
massed. Queen Blizabeth, also tall and 
vigorous, has large rounded flowers of rich 
coppery-red. Queen of Spain, .crimson- 
stemmed, tall and _ erect-habited, the 
shapely flowers of a deep yellow stained 
on the reverse side with orange-red, ap- 
peals by reason of its good all-round effect. 
In fine as a garden plant it ranks very 
high. Lemon Queen and Henry VIII. are 
others of note, each with attributes of 
their own and meriting a place in all gar- 
dens, large and small alike. 


i. H. JENKINS. 


VIOLET CULTURD. 
(REPLY TO CANON HuaGu PrIcE.) 


THE season for planting out the runners. 
of Violets is the month of April, as at 
that time there are, as a rule, showers 
which are very helpful, and save a deal 
of labour in the way of watering. Violets 
are best replanted every year, whether 
these be for outdoor beds or for frames. 
The situation of the bed may be open or 
partially shaded by trees, according to 
the nature of the soil. In light land, 
which invariably suffers more or less in 
dry weather, a little shade is beneficial. 
On more holding soils Violets are just as 
well, if not better, planted in the open. 
This applies to double or single Violets 
intended for frames or for outdoor cul- 
ture only. Ground for Violets must be 
of good quality, well prepared by trench- 
ing or deep digging, and should also re- 
ceive a fairly liberal addition of decayed 
manure and, if possible, some leaf-mould. 
Stable manure, or that which has been 
employed for Mushroom-beds, is the best 
for heavy soil—decayed cow manure suits 
light land. It is, however, best to manure 
and dig up the beds in winter, so that 
frost pulverises them prior to the planting 
of Violets. Similar treatment is required 
for the double as for single varieties, ex- 
cept that the latter need more space be- 
cause of their coarser growth. Single 
varieties of the modern kinds such as 
Princess of Wales, flower freely on the 
runners which issue from the parent 
plant, and for this reason these can be 
left. The double varieties require the 
runners removed frequently in summer, 
so as to concentrate their strength on the 
crown which gives the finest blooms. 

In frames the plants should be so ar- 
ranged that their leaves come to within 
a few inches of the glass lights, over the 
whole extent of the bed. Unless they are 
kept well up to the light, they sometimes 
give a deal of trouble from damping of. 
the leaves. Ventilation is an important 
item in Violet culture. This should: be 
given freely on every favourable occa- 
sion,\and the lights are best removed 
daily in mild weather. Good, loamy soil 
should, if possible, be provided for plant- 
ing in pits, adding a little wood ashes and 
leaf-mould, but no manure. If a little 
fresh soil is given as a top-dressing early 
in March, the runners become stronger 
and better rooted for planting out of 
doors early in April. Besides being kept 
moist at the roots by occasional watering, 
their growth is much benefited by an over- 
head sprinkling in the evening during the 
summer, when the surrounding soil is hot 
and dry. While this promotes a healthy 
srowth, it tends also to keep down red 
spider. 





PLANTS FOR BORDER. 


I sHouLp be grateful if you could give me 
advice on what plants to put into a border 
that runs round a cottage where I live. 
The soil ‘is heavy clay, and the spot does 
not receive too liberal an allowance of 
sunshine, being somewhat shut in by 
big trees. As no. one lives in the place 
during the school holidays, plants that 
are at their best in August and the first 
half of September are not wanted. There 
are in the border a few good plants, which 
I propose to retain. I should like to 
make a good show of spring flowers in 
early April and late May, and to have the 
place looking cheerful in the summer and 
(so far as possible) in October.—R. W. 


[The better plants for providing ‘‘a 


good show of spring flowers’’ would be 


Daffodils and Darwin and Cottage Tulips, 
which precede in their season the more 
showy border perennials. Of the first 


named, Emperor, Sir Watkin, Empress, 
Barri conspicuus, White Lady, Mme. d¢ 
Graaf, Princeps, Victoria,» Mrs. Langtry, 
poeticus ornatus, p. yrecurvus, and 
odorus rugulosus would be a good set. 
All are free flowering and cheap. Six 
of a sort would make a good clump, Of 
the Tulips you may select at will, since 
all are good. Following these, in June, 
single and double flowered Pyrethrums 
would be useful, Hamlet, Vivid, Pink 
Pearl,’ Mrs. Bateman Brown, Lorna 
Doone, and Jubilee being good singles ; 
Aphrodite, Captain Nares, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Lady Derby, Achilles, and La Belle Blonde 
doubles. These are each about 23 feet 
high, and three plants of each would 
make a good group. Bearded Irises, too, 
are excellent for May and June, but if the 
shade is dense, we do not advise their 
use. Mrs. ©. Darwin, pallida dalmatica, 
Queen of May, aurea, Mme. Chereau, 
and Gracchus would be a good set. Ivis 
Snow Queen and I. orientalis Emperor 
should also be added. Delphiniums for 
late June and July would be valuable. A 
selection of popular varieties could be had 
from any hardy plant dealer.. 

Phloxes are indispensable for July, 
though they may not complete their 
flowering in that tmonth. Other plants 
are Gaillardias, the Madonna Lily, Cam- 
panula Moerheimi, ©. persicifolia grandi- 
flora, C. p. coronata. alba, Coreopsis 
lanceolata, Achillea Perry’s White, Cata- 
nanches, and Centaurea montana rubra. 
For autumn, a selection of Michaelmas 
Daisies, also Aster “Amellus in variety, 
Anemone japonica in variety, and Rud- 
beckia Newmani would be among the 
most useful things. ‘ 

Of low-growing plants for edgings, 
Aubrietias and Tufted Pansies should be 
remembered, those last mamed being par- 
ticularly good for such a soil as yours. 


They may be'had in considerable variety. 


A free planting of Polyanthus would also 
assist the spring display. 

The foregoing are perennials, though 
you could, if you so desired, obtain a good 
show with annuals, so far, at least, as 
the early summer months are eoncerned. | 


’ 


HPVHNING PRIMROSES. 
CH NOTHERA. 

Very effective are the Ginotheras or Hyen- 
ing Primroses, although many—indeed, 
most of them—do not open during the 
day, but reserve their display until the 
evening. The number of Q(inotheras in 
cultivation is considerable, but for prac- 
tical purposes a few will suffice. This 
article deals with a few of those which 
can be procured with’ little difficulty 
through dealers in hardy plants. One 
of the most plentiful, yet, at the same 
time, one of the least appreciated, is 

QANOTHERA BIENNIS, a tall-growing bien- 
nial, frequently reaching a height of 5 feet 
or rather less, according to the condi- 
tions under which it is growing. During 
the day it looks dowdy and unattractive, 
but in the early dusk the buds burst their 
capsules, and large, golden-yellow flowers 
open wide. It sows itself so freely as to 
require thinning out, but the best speci- 
mens. are obtained by allowing the 
strongest of the seedlings to grow and_ 
bloom where they appear. The finest 
form is called Gi. biennis Lamarckiana. 

CONOTHERA CazSsPITOSA.—This, the most 
beautiful of all the Hyening Primroses, 
is a charming plant, with pure white 
flowers of great size, opening out in late 
afternoon and slowly passing off to .rose. 
The plant, which is about 9 inches high, 
is rather prostrate, but it is very useful 
for the rock garden or near the front of 
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the border. The pretty leaves add to the 
effect of this magnificent Evening Prim- 
rose. Unfortunately, it is not one of the 
“easy ‘* plants to cultivate, but it likes 
a rich, light soil. It is curious why it 
fails in many gardens, while in others it 
grows freely, and is quite long-lived. It 
should be as little disturbed at the roots 
as possible, and may be allowed to ramble 
almost at will. 

C(uNOTHERA MISSOURIENSIS. — A more 
easily cultivated, prostrate species is Mi. 
missouriensis, also known as Qi. macro- 
carpa. This ‘has yellow flowers, smaller 
than those of G®. csespitosa. It is an ex- 
cellent roeckwork plant. 


CHNOTHERA SPECIOSA.—Tihis has not proved 
so hardy as many would like, but will 
stand the winter in gardens in the milder 
districts. It is a handsome plant, grow- 
ing about a foot high, and bearing large, 
beautiful white flowers. The variety 
rosea is very beautiful also. This species 
and its variety should always have a 


light, well-drained soil, and in the colder 
parts is best treated as a biennial, sow- 
ing the seeds in June and wintering the 
plants in a frame. 





weak, and they do not bloom so freely as 
some others. 

All these Hvening Primroses bloom in 
summer, and can either be raised from 
seed or increased by division. The’ seeds 
can be sown under glass in spring ex- 
cept those of Gd. biennis, which should 
be sown in the open at any time during 
summer. The seedlings of the perennial 
ones ought to be pricked out 2 inches 
apart, and planted in their blooming quar- 
ters in early autumn, except in the case 
of Gi. speciosa in cold districts, where it 
should be wintered under glass. 





NOTES: AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Box edging.—Alll my walks 
are edged with Box, which is well grown 
and thick, but straggling. Can I have it 
pruned now ?—W, T. 

[Certainly you may cut back and trim 
the box edging now.] 


Plants from Sikkim.—I have received 
seeds from Sikkim, some of which have 
germinated. It would be extremely kind 
if you would give me a line of instruc- 
tions, if any special treatment is required. 
There are among them three Saxifrages— 





Part of a group of the Missouri Evening Primrose (Ginothera missouriensis). 


QOUNOTHERA TARAXACIFOLIA. —This, the 
Dandelion-leaved Evening Primrose, is 
often named Oi. acaulis, from the short- 
ness of its stems, although it is not ac- 
tually stemless. It is not very long-lived 
in some gardens,but is worth raising from 
seeds occasionally, so as to maintain a 
stock. It has leaves shaped like those 
of a Dandelion, and large, attractive 
white flowers, which pass off to rose. It 
is a lovely plant for the rock 
is easily cultivated. y 


. DAyY-BLOOMING QOINOTHERAS. f 


Among the Evening Primroses which, 
bloom during the day we have some very 
beautiful plants, closely related to each 
other, and all worth cultivating in ordi- 
nary soil in the border. For convenience 
we may group them together, and men- 
tion them under the names by which 
they are known in nurseries. 


JNOTHERA F’RASERI OF GLAUCA grows 
from a foot to 18 inches high, but some- 
times a little more. It gives in summer a 
profusion of nice yellow flowers. Then 
we have 

CENOTHERA FRUTICOSA Younat, in its 
single and double forms. These have 
, bright-yellow flowers, but the stems are 





garden, and 





1, S. fimbriata; 2, S. hispidula; 3, S. 
viscidula—which I have no knowledge of. 
There are also a Swertia, two Alliums, 
and Primula tibetica (one plant), and 
that not certain. Is the Primula one of 
the moisture-loving species?>—W. D. 
RoBINSON-DOUGLAS. 

[New plants from the above-named re- 
gion are usually matter for experiment, 
unless precise information as to habitats 
accompany the specimens. Of the Saxi- 


frages named, we have so far only one— 


viz., S. fimbriata—which, given treatment 
akin to S. aizoides, is growing quite 
freely. The Swertia should be given a 
rather cool or moist position; the Alliums 
good, sandy loam, with fuller exposure. 
Primula tibetica should be in uniformly 
cool, moist ground in spongy soil—all the 
better, perhaps, if the roots can just 
reach water.] 


Removing Wallflowers:.—When these 
are being got into their final quarters, it 
is better to go to a little trouble and re- 
move each plant separately with a good 
ball of soil, and-drop it into the space pre- 
pared, rather than Tift a number of plants 
regardless of the soil dropping away. It 
is the latter plants which are the first to 
succumb when a hard frost follows. In 
setting out, plant firmly.—Townsman, 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE FUEL QUESTION. 
Tue rationing of coal which, in Scotland, 
began on October ist, will put many gar- 
deners into a dilemma. Most of us, no 
doubt, have a certain stock in hand, . 
although in most eases that stock, for obvi- 
ous reasons, Will be a limited one. The 
question arises : Is this fuel to be used for 
the preservation of valuable plants through 
the winter? At most it may be conjectured 
that few of us have more than a month’s 
or two months’ supply in hand, and when 
this is consumed, if no further fuel is to 
be allowed, the plants will ultimately 
perish. Clearly, then, it were better to 
face the inevitable at once,and dispose of 
the plants than to use the fuel in preserving 
them for the limited period. The supply 
thus.saved would be of material assistance 
in fowwavatng things in spring when, under 
the existing conditions, earliness in vege- 
table crops would be a valuable asset. An 
interesting question arises out of the de- 
cision of the Government to ration fuel in 
so far as the owners of private gardens are 
concerned. No one will dispute the fact 
that, in many gardens, the value of the 
plants in greenhouses and in stoves—not to 
mention Orchid-houses—is considerable. 
Hqually it must be admitted that: such 
plants represent capital, in the same way, 
for example, as racehorses or greyhounds 
do in the ease of owners whose tastes tend 
rather to sport than to horticulture. We’ 
hear much, and, indeed, we know much, of 
““compensation’? in these times—com- 
pensation, too, paid without demur upon 
the flimsiest of pretexts. Here is a nice 
point for casuists. If, by their action in 
limiting or in refusing fuel to the owners 
of valuable and rare plants, the Govern- 
ment is responsible for their loss, are they 
not in common justice entitled to recom- 
pense the owners pecuniarily? 
A ScorrisH GARDENER. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Malmaison Carnations.—Plants layered 
some six weeks ago should now be ready 
for potting up. Much care is necessary in 
removing the peg and severing the rooted 
plant from the parent so as to preserve all 
possible roots and a medium amount of 
soil, attached to same. Pots 4 inches and 
5 inches in diameter will be suitable for 
these layers. The pots must be clean and 
crocked carefully, so as to ensure perfect 
drainage. The compost, prepared before- 
hand, should consist of fibrous loam, three 
parts; flaky leaf-soil passed through an 
inch sieve, one part; a 6-inch potful of 
soot to one bushel of soil, and enough 
coarse silver or clean river sand to give 
it porosity, the whole forming a _ good 
rooting medium. Press the soil moderately 
firm and stand in a cool frame near the 
glass with just a chink of air at first, 
shading for a few hours during the bright- 
est part of the day to give the roots a 
chance of permeating the soil, which will 
be in about a week. If the soil is fairly 
moist defer watering for a few days. This 
should be done with a rose can, removing 
the sashes on all favourable occasions, a 
close, stuffy atmosphere being a sure fore- 
runner of early disease. Remove the 
plants in November to a shelf quite near 
the glass in a cool greenhouse from which 
frost is kept out. Here the plants will be 
safe until early in the New Year, when re- 
potting will be necessary. See that the 
plants are on the dry side before watering, 
and fumigate immediately aphides are 
noted. Should the well-known ‘* spot’’ put 
in an appearance dust with flowers of 
sulphur or soot.—J. Mayne, ltham. 
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Seakale.—Crowns intended for 
forcing should, 
rest, be lifted with a fair quantity of soil 
attached to the roots, and be laid on the 
surface of the ground for two or three 
weeks, So treated, they will, when in- 
troduced to the foreing pit or Mushroom 
house, foree the more readily, and yield 
far better results than if lifted and placed 
at once in warmth to force. 

‘ Rhubarb.—If required early, Rhubarb 
is. best forced in’ a Mushroom house, a 
warm cellar, or in some place where a 
sufficient amount of warmth can be had 
to start the crowns into growth, and 
which can be darkened. Like the fore- 
going, Rhubarb will start more quickly 
if the crowns are given'a rest beforehand, 
The necessary number of crowns should, 
therefore, be lifted with soil attached to 
the roots and exposed for a few weeks to 
the outer air. Early varieties only should 
be used for forcing. Seeing the Apple 
crop is a short one, Rhubarb will, in con- 
sequence, be in considerable demand this 
coming winter. 

Late Potatoes.—Proceed with and finish 
the lifting of these without further delay, 
as it will do the tubers far more harm 
than good to leave them in the ground 
after the recent heavy rains. When pick- 
ing up the tubers, examine them care- 
fully, and reject all showing the slightest 
sign of disease. If not able to get the 
tubers perfectly dry, lay them out thinly 
in a shed or some cool place under cover 
and turn them occasionally. Where faci- 
lities exist, it is always a good plan to do 
this, as slightly tainted tubers which at 
time of picking up were not detected wall, 
in the course of a fortnight, be recognis- 
wble, and can then be eliminated, By 
this time the tubers will be perfectly dry, 
and can then be stored. Exercise the 
same care in selecting seed tubers as ad- 
vised for earlier varieties, and keep them 
apart from the ware. Gather up all that 
are diseased and destroy them, together 
with the haulm, and use the chats for the 
feeding of pigs and poultry. 

Outside Vine borders.—The present is 
the best time of year in which to carry 
out whatever may be required in the way 
of top-dressing. As the surface soil has 
a tendency in course of time to become 
exhausted, it will, if not renewed occa- 
sionally, turn sour, become inert, and the 
roots cccupying it perish. Top-dressing 
every few seasons averts this evil and 
promotes healthy root action near the 
surface of the border. As a rule, it is 
unnecessary. to remove more than from 
2 inches to 3 inches of the old soil, which 
is best done with a fork. In cases of neg- 
lect, it is necessary to go deeper, or unital 
roots in sound condition are met with. 
To prevent the roots suffering from ex- 
posure, the new compost, consisting of 
the best fibrous loam obtainable, fortified 
with bone meal or Vine-border compound 
and old lime rubbish or plaster, should be 
ready to hand, so that the old soil can 
be replaced without delay. © Tread the 
compost firmly, and in the course of a few 
weeks cover with long litter to a depth 
of 9 inches, to keep it in a dry condition 
through the winter. Any renovation of 
or constructing of new outside borders 
may be undertaken now. 

Border Carnations.—Beds and borders 
should at once be prepared, digging in 
plenty of lime rubbish into heavy soils 
for the reception of the rooted layers now 
ready for separating from the parent 
plants, and, when finished, plant at once. 
The alternative, when the plants winter 
indifferently outdoors, is to pot the 
layers into large 60’s and stand them in 
a cold pit or frame on a good layer of 
ashes. Except in frosty weather, afford 
an abundance of air, A.W. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—All but the 
very latest fruits are now gathered. All 
shoots will be cut away that are of no 
further use. This will the better expose 
next year’s fruiting shoots to the sun and 
air, and by very lightly passing a birch 
broom over the leaves as soon as they are 
matured, they will readily fall, ard the 
wood will be benefited ‘by full exposure. 
This is a suitable time to renovate defec- 
tive borders, and also to lift or prune 
roots that ‘are causiug mischief through 
having penetrated too. deeply into the 
borders. Instructions were given in 
former notes for carrying out this work. 
Planting should be carried out as soon as 
the trees have lost their leaves, or in ‘the 
case of those that only have to be moved 
from one position to another in the same 
garden, as soon as the leaves begin to 


fall. The importance when planting trees 


of spreading the roots in layens near the 
surface of the border, making the com- 
post firm about them, loosely securing the 
trees to the wail or trellis, so that they 
settle with the recently disturbed soil, 
and jightly mulching with short litter 
should not be overlooked. . Outdoor 
Peach and Nectarine culture deserves 
more attention than it receives, and we 
find that it can be more successfully fol- 
lowed than gan Apricot culture. 


Raspberries.—It is rather early as yet 
for planting these, but permanent beds 
of Raspberries may be thinned out to 
the required number, freshly staked, and 
tied in. They must not be shortened 
back, or the canes will be liable to damage 
by frost, especially after so wet an autumn 
as we are mow experiencing. A light 
dressing of rich manure may be given 
after the ground between the rows has 
been cleared of weeds. In the choice of 
materials: for mulching, ‘it is well to be 
guided by the nature of the soil. 
ground is light and warm, good rotten 
manure may safely be applied; but on 
heavy, cold soil, only some light material 
should be used at this season. An effort 
should be made to clear ithe fruit quarters 
of weeds. 
almost an impossibility, since hoeing is 
of little use in almost constant rain. 


Cabbage.—The latest batch of Cab- 
bage should be planted mow in well-pre- 
pared ground. Let the rows be made 20 
inches to 24 inches apart, and set the 
plants at distances of 1 foot in the rows. 
Vill up any vacancies there may be in the 
earlier plantations, and use the flat hoe 
frequently amongst these latter. After 
the required number of plants has been 
planted, it is a good plan to prick out on 
very firm, not over-rich, ground those re- 
maining. This is the safest plan, as 
one as never certain what the winter will 
be. If the winter is mild, and much 
bolting occurs in the main plantations, 
these will be valuable, and if severe 
weather should prevail, these nursery 
plants can easily be protected with litter, 
and, should they survive, they are 
stronger than those wintered in frames 
or pits, and the plants go away better 
when transplanted in Mareh or April. If 
not required, the labour is not much, and 
it is gratifying to know one is on the safe 
side. 

Vacant ground that is not required for 
cropping this year should now be heavily 
manured, -and_ either deeply dug or 
trenched, as thought necessary. The 
rougher the ground is left at this season 
the better, in order to expose as great a 
surface of the newly turned-up soil to the 
action of the weather as possible. It has 
been abundantly proved thatthe best 
vegetables are grown in gardens where 
deep cultivation is practised 3, but the 
nature of the soil must guide the 
vator,. i BW AG 
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Vegetable garden. 
some extent, interfered with by heavy 
rain, Early digging has been 
menced, and, where circumstances will, 
permit, it is advisable to turn over as 
much as possible without delay. Trench- 
ing will be in most places strictly limited, 
but it will pay to attend to the quarters 





‘intended for Peasand Onions, even at the 


expenditure of a little time. |Manure- 
wheeling should be done when the walks 
and the surface of the quarters are dry. 
Continue the earthing up of Celery as 
needful; keep the hoe at work in dry 
weather among recently planted Cabbages, 
and if time permits, Leeks may receive a 
final stir up. Peas having come to an end, 
the haulm should be removed without 
delay, and the supports—whether stakes 
or wire—stored away tidily. © When 
clearing Cauliflower quarters, merely re- 
move the stumps, and dig in the leaves. 
Carrots should now be in store; dry sand — 
or, failing that, finely sifted soil being 
indispensable, Beet, too, must shortly be 
lifted. When left too long the roots are 
apt to taste earthy. Store similarly to 
Carrots. Continue the lifting of the 
latest. Potatoes, and see that they are not 
stored in a wet state. French Beans in 
open quarters ought now to receive pro- 
tection, as very little frost destroys them. 
Fruit trees in pots.—Should such  pot- 
ting as is needed not have been attended 
to, there should not now be any further 
delay. The best procurable loam ought 
to be used for this purpose, with a little 
bone meal, a little rough lime rubble, and 
a sprinkling of wood ashes or a few 
nodules of charcoal. Pot very firmly, re- 
membering ‘that’ Plums, Peaches, _ and 
stone fruit generally succeed in a marked 
way when the soil has been well rammed 
home. After potting, the trees may be 
placed for a time on a bed of ashes, but 
later I find it advisable to plunge the pots 
almost to their rims. This practice, I 
know, does not commend itself to many, 
but I think it is quite a good plan to 
follow, and prevents bud-dropping among 
Plums and Peaches. If it be decided to 
leave the trees unplunged, it will be neces- 
sary to protect. the pots from possible 
damage hy frost, and this may be done — 
with the aid of rough litter, Bracken, or 
even leaves. The leaves, however, re- 
quire to be kept in position by wire net-~ 
ting. Beech leaves are the best.  __ 
Strawberries.—Among new plantations 
there may now be symptoms of runners, 
which, in moist weather after planting, 
occasionally make considerable, growth 
upon the young plants. Such runners | 
must be cut off without delay, and the 
surface of the plantation should be hoed 
from time to time, in order to destroy 
seedling weeds. It is advisable, too, to 
tread the soil firmly round the necks of 
the plants, in order to make them less 
liable to displacement in the event of 
severe frost. It is a good plan to blacken 
the entire surface of the plantation _with 
soot once or twice at this season. By so 
doing many slugs are destroyed, and, 
moreover, the soot acts as a stimulant 
and assists the young plants. ; 
Under glass.—Less watering will now 
be needed, and but little shade is now re- _ 
quired. Let such shadings as have been 
laid on the glass—Summer Cloud, whit- 
ing, or what not—be washed off, if the 
weather has not already doneso. Climbers - 
should be thinned with a relentless hand. 


Tf Chrysanthemums have not yet been — . 


housed, let preparations for their recep- 
tion be no longer delayed. It is, admit- 
tedly, a temptation at the present crisis 
to house Chrysanthemums without wash- 
ing down the house, woodwork and glass 
alike. But it ought to be done. Placing 
plants in a dirty house will be a source of 
worry throughout the season. The stove 
now demands fire-heat, if the plants are 
not to suffer, A night temperature of 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs. suffices at pre- 
sent. —  W. McGurroa. 

_ Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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“THE GARDEN 
- Vegetables. 


CUCUMBERS IN WINTER. 

I_ want to get Cucumbers in winter. 
Kindly tell me temperature required, 
soil, watering same, training, and fruit- 
ing. The pit is in three compartments, 
_ with pipes beneath the beds for bottom 
heat, and pipes running round the pit as 
well. What number of fruits ought each 
_ to carry at one time, and should I keep 
the fruit cut as soon as large enough, so 
as not to tax the plants too much? Could 
_ I work the pit in three divisions, so as to 
have one for Cucumbers, one more tem- 


ipa the other still more cool? Can I 
eep a few Orchids in one, chiefly 


Cattleyas and Dendrobiums, also some 
Cypripediums of different varieties, and 
_ the Rex type of Begonias, Crotons, and 
_ Coleus in either ?—CucumBer. 
_ [A well-heated structure in which a top 
_ and bottom heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs. 
- can be maintained without hard firing and 
-over-heating of the hot-water pipes is re- 
- quisite for the successful cultivation of 
- winter Cucumbers. Good, fibrous loam, 
fortified either with old-Mushroom dung 
or nice, sweet leaf-mould not in too de- 
cayed a condition, and a sprinkling of 
bone meal, will constitute the necessary 
_ kind of compost, both for planting in and 
top-dressing afterwards. The compost 
for the Jlatternamed purpose should 
always be in a warm state before it is 
applied to the roots. Large pots or boxes 
are to be preferred to setting out the 
plants on mounds of compost for winter 
_ work. With regard to training, this 
. Should be done on a trellis fixed some 12 
_ inches. or 15 inches pelow the roof glass, 
training the stems of the plants until 
_ they reach about half-way up the trellis, 
_ and then stopping them, to encourage the 
production of side growths. Train these 
out, and stop in turn when they have 
_ made five or six leaves to promote other 
growths. The latter and _ subsequent 
growths may be stopped at the second or 
_ third leaf, and allowed to bear fruit. By 
_ these means the trellis will gradually be- 
come clothed with bine in a healthy, 
- fruiting condition. 
CroppInG.—The great thing is to have 
_ a sufficiency of fruits coming along in 
- various stages of growth to maintain the 
_ supply, and no more, so that the plant’s 
© erlergies may be husbanded, ag far as pos- 
_ sible, for future efforts. As soon as a 
fruit is large enough for use, cut and 
. stand the shank end in water. It will 
_ keep good in this way for several days. 
As overhead syringing can be done in 
| the brightest of weather only, the re- 
| quisite amount of moisture must be 
” afforded by syvinging tepid water over 
_ the beds and on the walls and footpaths 
_ in the morning, and again about 1: p.m. 
. In very dull and foggy weather, omit 
_ doing so, as a dry atmosphere is for the 
time being essential. When the plants 
- commence to bear freely, apply suitable 
stimulants when water is required. This 
may take the form of diluted liquid 
- Manure and an artificial fertiliser, using. 
them alternately. Top-dressings are best. 
_ applied as soon as white roots’ in good 
_ numbers are visible on the surface of that 
“last applied, or in the soil in which the 
plants are set out. When the pots are 
- filled to the rims, place strips of zine or 
pieces of turf inside, to allow for further 
additions. Finally, see that both soil and 
water, for whatever purpose it is re- 
quired, are always in a warm state. After 
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the turn of the year, when the days begin 
to lengthen, the treatment may then ap- 
proximate more: nearly to that practised 
in the spring and summer months. 

With respect to the Jast paragraph ‘in 
your query, you can, if the compartments 
are heated separately, put them to any 
purpose you desire. The one, if a suit- 
able temperature can be maintained, will 
do well for the Orchids mentioned, also 
for Crotons and Coleuses. 
would do in the cooler compartments. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potatoes failing to start.—Several of 
my Potatoes have failed to produce more 
than two or three tubers about the size 
of marbles, and have remained almost as 
hard as when planted. I send you here- 
with a couple, and shall be glad if you 
can tell me what is wrong with them. 
Last autumn I gave a good dressing of 
soot to the ground, which is very light, 
with gravel subsoil. When thoroughly 
dry it is similar to sand on the sea shore, 
the fork, or even the fingers, coming up 
quite clean. It has borne fairly good 
crops, and other roots near these sets 
have had from eight to twelve tubers of 
good size, one set of eight weighing 2 Ibs. 
6 ozs.—J. W. K: 

[When Potatoes make but little or no 
growth, and remain sound instead of de- 
caying, it is supposed to be due to the 
sets having been exposed ‘too long to the 
outer air, or, as it is sometimes termed, 
over-ripened. Did you allow the seed 
tubers to remain on the surface to be- 
come ‘‘ greened’’ after lifting them last 
year, or if purchased were they in this 
condition when you received ‘them? If 
such was not the case, the only other 
contributory cause under. ithe circum- 
stances we can suggest is that the sets 
had been weakened by the too frequent 
removal of the sprouts or shoots during 
the winter and early spring, so that when 
planted what few eyes remained on them 
were devoid, so to speak, of suflicient 
energy to make robust growth. Cutting 
off the shank end of the seed tuber has- 
tens decay after the tubers commence 
growing, but it does not influence growth, 
neither would it, So far as we are aware, 
tend to an increase in regard to crop. | 


improved Round-leaved Batavian Endive. 
—I have found this the best Endive for 
standing the winter. Without this hardy 
kind it would be a difficult matter to pro- 
vide a quantity of mixed salad during the 
winter and early spring. I have tried 
numerous kinds, but so far this variety has 
proved the best, being of a hardy constitu- 
tion if not coddled in the autumn, of com- 
pact habit, and with full, well-blanched 
centre, and very little of the leaves which 
cannot be used. I found this stand longer 
before running to seed than the curled and 


the old broad-leaved kinds; therefore grew 


it largely. <A good place for the winter 
plants is at the foot of a wall if space ean 
be found. <A border sloping to the south 
also suits it, planting it in rows 1 foot 
apart. At the approach of severe weather 
a little dry Bracken or Hay will be bene- 
ficial, but I find it stands all ordinary 
winters without any protection. Birds are 
very troublesome, and means must be taken 
to keep them from attacking the young 
tender growths.—A. G. 

-Autumn-sown Gnions.—I seo in the 
number for, September 28th “EH. M. B., 
Sussex,”’ asks for experience with sowing 
Onions in autumn other than Tripoli and 
Rocea. In my experience, any Onion can 
be sown in autumn with as much likeli- 
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hood of success as the Tripoli varieties, 
My favourite Onion is James’s Keeping. 
aving very often failed to get even a 
small crop from spring sowing, I decided 
some fou: years ago to try the same 
variety autumn sown. Each year I have 
sowh more, and now have a large number 
of young plants ready, and shall rely upon 
them entirely for next year. This year I 
had an equal number of rows side by side, 
autumn and spring sown. The former 
gave me a fine lot of sound bulbs, and the 
latter nothing.—Srarrorp. : 
Winter vegetables, generally, promise 
well. In this locality, the past summer, 
ekg occasional cold and inclement 
spells, has been favourable to the Bras- 
sica family. Cauliflowers have been, and 
are, excellent. Brussels Sprouts: pro- 
mise well, that fine variety Scrymgeour’s 
Giant being very vigorous. The word 
“Giant”? refers to the stature of the 
lant, the buttons not being excessively 
arge, but close and firm. Savoys, espe- 
cially a planting in what has hitherto 
been a flower-bed, look like being valuable 
at a later date. _Autumn-sown Onions, 
now well advanced, require hand-weed- 
ing, which will be attended to when the 
ground is again moderately dry. Frame 
Carrots will shortly be available, and late 
sown Turnips are useful, especially 
Laing’s Garden Swede. The root store 
ought now to be got ready.—W. McG. 
French Beans and space.—So many 
people fail to recognise how important it 
is to give French Beans plenty of room in 
which to develop that it is no-uncommon 
thing to meet with them sown far too 
thickly, instead of their being treated as 
individual plants, and given plenty, of 
room. One has only to note the difference 
between plants raised in  well-manured 
ground clear of each other and those that 
from the first have a struggle for exist- 
ence. Crops are not only heavier, but the 
Beans are of better quality. Much may 
be done for dwarf Beans at the present 
time by mulching alongside the rows, 
watering copiously if the weather is dry, 
and giving liquid manure once or twice a 
week.—LEAHURST. 


Maincrop Carrots intended for use 
during the winter will now be lifted, 
choosing a fine day for the work. They 


will be carefully dug up with a_long- 
pronged fork and sorted over, the best 
specimens being set. apart. The tops are 
then removed, and the Carrots stored 
away as soon as possible. Fresh sand is a 
perfect medium for preserving the roots, 
but it must be dry, for the roots will be 
induced, should it be at all damp, to pro- 
duce fibres. I clamp the roots in much 
the same way as Potatoes, the main thing 
being to keep the roots fresh, and yet in 
such a condition that they will not start 
into growth.—F. W. G. 

Why lift Parsnips?—I have noticed 
that, instead of leaving Parsnips in the - 
bed, some allotment-holders are lifting 
them and storing indoors. Could any- 
thing be more foolish when one considers 
for a moment that, if left where they are, 
much growth will yet take place, and, 
what is more important. still, they will 
greatly improve in flavour when frosty 
weather comes? There is really no need 
to lift Parsnips, as they are best lifted 
just when they are wanted for use. Taken 
up now, and put into cellars or outhouses, 
they shrink’ and become tough and 
leathery, whereas, left in the ground, they 
improve.—WoopBASTWICK. 

Tomatoes.— Reduce the foliage on 
Tomato plants in the open air, and give a 
dressing of artificial manure to hasten the 
development of the fruits before cold 
nights seb in. , These plants are easily in- 
jured by cold, wet weather, and protection 
should then be given if possible. Take 
advantage of fine weather to stir the soil 
among all growing crops. It will assist 
the plants in their. growth, and destroy 
countless small weeds which make their 
appearance now, and which are difficult to 
kill after September is past.—l’. W. G. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Alpine Strawhberry.—It is curious 
that the small though none the less useful 
Alpine Strawberry is not so often grown as 
it might be. This probably is due to the 
craze for size in everything, but a basket 
of thoroughly well ripened Alpine Straw- 
berries is at this season a good accompani- 
ment to the breakfast. The fruit of the 
Alpine Strawberry compares very favour- 
ably as regards flavour with many of the 
present day large varieties, and is at its 
best at the end of August and the early 
days of September, thus forming a good 
succession to the ones generally grown. 
The market grower looks askance at the 
Alpine Strawberry, as too small. The 
Alpine Strawberry is not particular as to 
soil, but as in all other things good treat- 
ment in the way of deeply-dug, well- 
manured soil has its reward. Put the 
plants a foot apart each way, mulch well 
with rotten manure, and water freely in 
hot, dry weather, and bountiful crops of 
fruit will. follow. Many of our large- 
fruited varieties fail in one place but sue- 
ceed in another, but the Alpine, given good 
treatment, is at home anywhere. Some 
people when making new beds select 
runners, but seedlings raised in the spring, 
especially if given a slight heat, answer 


best. The best time to plant is early 
March. The beds -should be made firm, 
and, if the weather is dry, water should 


be given to establish the plants. Pick off 
all, the flowers that appear first, thus re- 
serving the second lot of bloom to give the 
fruit in the autumn. The length of time a 
bed will continue in bearing depends on the 
treatment, but a period of three years is 
quite long enough, as by that time the 
plants get too thick and weeds very often 
get the upper hand, 

Apple Royal jubilee.—One of the 
healthiest of Apples here is Royal Jubilee. 
It seems ‘to be immune from fungoid 
diseases, and I have never seen it seri- 
ously affected by insect pests. <Apple- 
sucker (Psylla Mali) is to be found among 
the bloom-buds every year, but it 
does not seem to prejudice the crop, 
for it is most prolific. The leaves 
have a brownish tinge about them, 
and they are evidently .not much to 
the taste of insects. I noticed this year 
that, though caterpillar-infested branches 
of other varieties spread into the Jubilee 
row, the latter remained. practically un- 
touched by the pests. The fruit is Jarge, 
lemon-coloured, and very shapely and 
handsome. It has excellent cooking quali- 
ties, and will keep up to Christmas, if not 
longer. When grown for market, how- 
ever, it should be picked early in Septem- 
ber, or before it turns yellow. It never 
makes high prices, lower, for instance, 
than Lord Grosvenor, which is certainly 
an inferior Apple. The tree is very free- 
growing and shapely.—E. M. B., Sussex. 

Gooseberry Gretna Green.—Some time 
ago a query appeared in GARDENING con- 
cerning this Gooseberry, and, knowing 
that in former days the variety was rather 
largely grown in the Stewartry, although 
not. now to any extent, I have been mak- 
ing inquiries about it. I find that in cer- 
tain districts it is still grown and appre- 
ciated. Mr. Buchanan, the gardener at 

Juamstoun, near Kirkcudbright, tells me 
that he grows it to a considerable extent, 
and Mr, McInnes, Greenhead House, New 
Galloway, writes concerning it: ‘‘It is the 
sweetest berry we grow, and in hot 
weather always cool, and a favourite with 
everybody.’”? Mr. McInnes emphasises 
the word ‘‘cool’””—I think rightly— 
for this fine little berry does give the im- 





pression of coolness. To those, ehetotare, 
who may be cone eae p lantin g 
Gooseberries during the forthcoming 
season, and who do not despise the fruit 


because it is not. of the largest~size, I 


offer this advice with every “confidence : 
Plant Gretna Green if it can be procured. 
—W. McG., Balmae. 

[In the trial many yearns ago of Goose- 
berries in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardéns at Chiswick, the late 


Mr. Barron considered this the finest- 
flavoured variety. To many tthe size of 
its berry is immaterial when 


its fime 
flavour is taken into account.—P. T.] 

Rhubarb Hawke’s Champagne. — For 
early forcing this is one of the best, being 
only a little behind what may be termed 
the first earlies. The stalks are red all 
through, so that when cooked it pre- 
serves its bright pink colour, and is of a 
brisk flavour. This variety is one of the 
best for the open ground, as, being a late 
grower, it may be had in season for a long 
time, and does not run to seed so much 
as the early varieties. It is of vigorous 
growth, and the stalks are very solid and 
heavy. 





THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCINTY’S FRUIT SHOW. 
WHEN allowance is made for the difficult 
times through which we are passing, and 
the unfavourable weather conditions ex- 
perienced at the time the trees were in 
bloom, to say nothing of tthe devastating 
effect wrought by insect pests subse- 
quently, 
factory, and the show of hardy fruit, in 
particular in regard to quality, if not in 
quantity, compared very favourably with 
those held in former years. Some of the 
classes, as evidenced by the appearance 
of the tables, were not filled as well as 
one could wish, but it occasioned no sur- 
prise, seeing how scarce fruit is in so 
many localities. The examples staged 
left little to be desired, as they were large 
enough for all ordinary purposes, shapely, 
and in many instances surprisingly well 
eoloured.. As was to be expected, Apple 
exhibits largely preponderated. Popular 
varieties were well represented, fine 
specimens of Lord Derby, Mere de 
Ménage, Lane’s Prince Albert, Bismarck, 
Bramley’s, Newton Wonder among cook- 
ing, and Cox’s Orange, King of the Pip- 
pins, Rival, Blue Pearmain, Dutch 
Mignonne, and Mother of dessert kinds 
were noted. Among Pears, some excel- 
lent dishes of Doyenné du Comice, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marguerite Marillat, 
Charles Ernest, Duchesse d’Angofileme, 
Durondeau, and Beurré Superfin were 
noted, while the samples of Pitmaston 
Duchess seen were, happily, less obese 
than is usually the case. But few dishes 
of Plums were in evidence, but of these 
Coe’s Violet, Golden Drop, and Monarch 
were particularly good. The autumn- 
Ra spberry Queen Alexandra was repre- 
sented by a dish of fine fruits. Late De- 
yonian and Marquis of Downshire Peaches 
should be mentioned, as both are good 
late varieties, and superior to some of the 
older sorts in cultivation. One or two 
dishes of Morello Cherries in excellent con- 

dition were also observed. 

In the section devoted to hothouse and 
hardy fruits combined, excellent stands of 
Grapes, both black and white, fine Melons, 
and fairly good dishes of Peaches were to 
be seen. \In the classes for Grapes alone, 
fine, well-coloured bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria,’ Black Hambro, Black Ali- 
cante, Appley Towers, Muscat Hambro, 
and Madresfield Court were staged. Other 


the result was extremely satis-_ 
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and/less-known varieties seen were Lady 
Hutt, Meltom Constable, Prince of Wales, 
Mrs. Pearson, and Chasselas Napoleon, 
which, considering the conditions under 
which Grapes have had to be cultivated 
this season, were of more than passing 
interest. That great interest is taken in 
this annual exhibition was shown by the 
large number of visitors present during 
the afternoon. 


BEES. 


MORE EXPERIENCES. 
Mr. J. NeicHsour, of High Wycombe, 
tells me of some more of his experiences 
which are worth recording. The two 
following ones each seem to point to the 
same two conclusions—namely, (1) that 
bees living a natural life are very hardy, 
and (2) that bees which ‘rough it’ 
prove to be strong in general health and 
(apparently) in their power of withstand- 
ing disease. The latter half of this second 
couclusion looks to me strongly like a 
case of cause and effect 
myself with a simple recital of the facts, 
and leave the case to those of your 
readers who appear to be giving this 
aspect of bee life their close considera- 


tion for them to make their own deduc- — 


tions. 

In the latter half of the August just 
past, Mr. Neighbour came across a frame 
hive, upon which, in the gale of March, 
1916, a large Apple tree had been blown. 
The hive had been driven, unbroken, half 
a foot into the ground. The Apple tree 
was removed, but at that operation the 
cottager’s courage came to a sudden halt. 
He was too nervous of the bees to attempt 
to extract them and remove them to an- 
other home. They were left severely 
alone. So when Mr. Neighbour made his 
discovery, two years and a-half after the 
accident, he found the bees had estab- 
lished themselves in the top part of the 
hive, the roof of which was full of brood 
and stores. The frames below had all 
rotted away, and the bees were working 
through a crack in the gable end of the 
roof. He identified them as British 
(black) bees, and judged them a very 
healthy, strong lot. 

About three seasons ago this energetic 
and capable bee expert removed a colony 
from a lead-covered porch over a door- 
way. He cut out some of the comb and 
fixed it into bar frames where the bees 
thrived so splendidly, and, let me add, 
were manipulated so skilfully that by 
the third season they had produced six 
colonies, which gave, nearly 2 ewts. of 
surplus honey. This result was in a dis- 
trict which this year was not a good one 
for honey. On the word of local resi- 
dents, bees had been in that position over 
the doorway for at least forty years. 

Since serious investigation into the cure 
of the Isle of Wight disease is still in its 
infancy, I make no apology for returning 
yet again to that all-engaging subject. 
Has ‘any reader tried chloride of lime? A 
Staffordshire beekeeper of very consider- 
able experience recently took in hand a 
waning stock due to I. of W. disease. 
Bacterol had failed, and .the mortality 
showed no signs of abating. A paste of 
chloride of lime was made and smeared 
into every corner and crevice of the hive 
inside and‘all over the floorboard. Where 
all hope had vanished, now hope is re- 
vived, for no further signs of disease were 
shown. A definite verdict, however, is 
impossible, because the stock concerned 
is a weak one, and during the recent bad 
weather few bees have been flying. I give 


this case as that of an interesting experi- — 


ment. Bak, JH: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Red spider and thrips (Zhe Marchesa). 
—The leaves of the various plants you 
send are one mass of red spider and thrips, 
due to keeping the atmosphere of the 
house in which they are growing too dry. 
Syringe the plants, thoroughly wetting 
both sides of the leaves with paraffin 
emulsion, Quassia extract, or Gishurst 
compound. The plants have been very 
badly neglected. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Clematis on own roots (2. W. N.).—- 
You had better write to Mr. L. R. Russell, 
nurseryman, Richmond, Surrey, and tell 
him of your requirements. If we gave 
you the names of suitable sorts, they may 
not be in stock. Shades of blue as seen 
in lanuginosa, Blue Gem, and Beauty of 
Worcester would be best for the verandah. 
For the Mountain Ash, C. Viticella rubra 
or montana rubens would be suitable. We 
do not think the Rose Lady Waterlow at 
all suitable in the circumstances, a far 
better one being the vigorous and free- 
flowering American Pillar. You may ex- 
perience a difficulty in getting the Bell 
glasses now, though the leading horticul- 
tural sundriesmen may be able to supply 
them or obtain them for you. 


FRUIT. 


Propagating the Mulberry (C. 7F.).— 
Karly in February cut off some branches 
of a fairly large size, and insert a foot 
deep, where neither sun nor wind can 
freely penetrate. Envelop the stem above 
the ground level with Moss, all but the 
upper pair of buds, in order to check 
evaporation. The Mulberry can also be 
increased by seeds, which, if sown in 
gentle heat or in the open early in the 
year, will produce young seedlings by the 
autumn. Layers made in the autumn 
will root in twelve months, and cuttings 
of the young wood taken off with a heel 
and planted deeply in a shady border late 
in the year will root slowly, but more 
quickly and surely if put into gentle heat 
under glass. 

VEGETABLES, 

Vegetables, planting now (W. 7'.).— 
Beyond Cabbages and Lettuces to come in 
for spring use, there iis nothing else you 
can plant in the way of vegetables at the 
present<time. Har better get the ground 
well cleaned, manured, and dug, and make 
a good start with cropping as early in the 
new year as circumstances permit. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


A. Newman.—The Pea .you send is 
known as the Purple-podded, a curious but 
not by any means a useful Pea, the seeds 
becoming brown when cooked, and thus 
lessening their value. for the table. 
A. L, &.—The red ‘spots are the result o 
decay, the piece of wood you send being 
dead. H. Robinson.—The leaves are 
tunnelled by the caterpillars of a small 
moth called Lisnetia Clarkiella. It is not 
likely, since the attack comes so late in 
the season, that it will do any great 
amount of damage to the trees, and re- 
pressive measures are scarcely called for. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—Onward.—l, Salvia 
rutilans. The others must be sent when 
in flower. | All require cool greenhouse 
treatment during the winter. Walter 
Hill. Probably a weeping Sophora, but 
must have more complete specimen to 
with any certainty. 1 Ot 
Aster levis; 2, Aster Nove Anglize Mrs. 
F. Raynor; 3, Aster ericoides var.; 4, 
Aster Amellus bessarabicus. Ozford .— 
1, Aster Climax; 2, Aster Nove Anglize 











Lil Fardell; 8, Aster Novi Belgii Robert 


Parker; 4, Helenium. autumnale  stria- 
tum. Vic.—Evidently' a Silene, but 








should lke to see a better specimen. 
N. B.—1, Abelia rupestris; 2, Helianthus 
rigidus Miss Mellish. PP. J—I, Ber- 
beris Darwini; 2, Leycesteria formosa ; 3, 
Hibiscus syriacus Coeleste; 4, Helenium 
autumnale striatum. ——— Herring. —1, 
Diervilla (Weigela) Eva Rathke; 2, Poly- 
gonum vaccinifolium ; 3, Polygonum affine 
(syn. P. Brunonis); 4, Aster Amellus 
Preziosa. 


Names of fruit.—7’. J.—Red Apple, 
King of the Pippins; small yellow Apple, 
Downton Pippin; large Apple, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling. When sending fruit for 
name, please number the specimens. 
Jas. Halley.—A. and B., Nonsuch; C. and 
D., not recognised. It is very difficult to 
name from such immature specimens. 
N. M. Rosbury.—Pear Louise Bonne. 
Hon. Mrs, Cross.—Apples: 1, large red- 
ribbed Apple, Rymer ; 2, specimens insuffi- 
cient; 3, not recognised; 4, Ribston Pip- 
pin; 5, Emperor Alexander. A. 
Apples: 1, Lord Suffield; 2, Court Pendu 
Plat; 3, Stirling: Castle; 4, King of the 
Pippins. It is a pleasure to name such 
characteristic specimens. Poysad a 
Apples: 1, The Queen; 2, Cox’s Orange ; 
3, Lane’s Prince’ Albert; 4, Bramley’s 


























Seedling. H, H,.—Apples: 1, Adam’s 
Pearmain; 2, Wellington; 3, Blenheim 
Orange; 4, Cox’s Orange. Gua Gas 
Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Golden Noble; 


Pears: 3, Louise Bonne; 4, Durondeau. 
A, M.—Pears: 1, Beurré Superfin; 2, 
Souvenir de Congrés. Apples: 3, Em- 
peror Alexander; 4, Cox’s Pomona. 

: . G.—Apples: ramley's Seedling ; 
Bo H¢ Appl UB ley’is Seedling 
2,’ Warner’s -King. Pears: 3, Beurreé 
Hardy ; 4, Beurré Bosc. S.—Apples: 1, 
Yellow Ingestrie; 2, Fearn’s Pippin; 3, 

Rt a at : se 

Keklinville Seedling; 4, King of the 
Pippins. 


Grow More Fruit, 


We can supply excellent Pyramid and Bush 

Apples, Pears, and Plums in fruiting 

condition. Also Standards, Cordons, and 
Trained Trees. 























CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE BARNHAM. NURSERIES, LTD. 


BARNHAM, SUSSEX. 


Timber Supplies, 
LIMITED. 
(Wholesale only.) 


OFFICES: 
7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W, 1, London. 


Telephone: Victoria 6882, 
Telegrams: Tisuli, Vic. London, 


STORES: 
Silwood St., Rotherhithe, S.E. 16, 
3 London. 





Parcels of Wood of every description in 


LOG, PLANK, BOARDS, 
* SCANTLINGS, &c. 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion, As the possession of good 
digestive powors is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion im any form to. con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad to worse. 
it is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fertunately you have not far to go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 
ef spirits. Thereis good reason for the 
popularity of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Laac. 
Sold everywhere 
in bexes, labelled Is-3d and 33-04. 


31000 IN USE 


f LISTS ON APPLICATION 





































































































The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat- 

ing for small greenhouses. The immense sale 

of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success. 


).LTD, 


ORTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS eH 


Fa LOUGHBOROUGH - LEICESTERSHIRE 


es London Office, 





122 VICTORIA ST-S-W 





#77 BAY LISS. JONES & BAYLISS.UE 
Tm UT 















LOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 5in., 

15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d. Tilus- 

trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill, 


ADVICE IS SOMETIMES REQUIRED 


by the most experienced Gardeners. If they will 
address us, stating exactly what they need to know—whether 
this refers to methods of cultivation, supplies for the garden 
or greenhouse, or advice on general work — we shall be 
pleased to assist them in every way. The services of our 
experts are at all times freely available to our readers,— 
Offices: 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
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MONKEY BRAND ___ OWING To THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 


Readers must order their copies in Advance 

Le ! of Publication. — 

To obtain a copy of “GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to order it 


in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 
order to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. 





0 bea 


The price is 2d. weekly ; or, if. sent by post, 2s. 6d. 
pet quarter; Ss. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
any date. Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, | 
LONDON, W.C. 2. ! q 








THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 





Her helping hand is MONKEY BRAND. NEWS ACBENTE OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICE. 
[I is really wonderful the way Monkey Brand eere Sree ahiastaam | 
a woman’s work in the household. With Monkey 
Brand she can keep the woodwork of floors and Please supply me weekly with a COPY — 
kitchen tables spotless—keep clean and bright all the of of Gardening Illustrated’ until Lee | 
metalwork and make the glass and chinaware sparkle. a4 
There is nothing so good for cleaning marble, tilework NLOUUCe. 4 
and linoleum, but it » J 
JV OTE ee Nie Ub ie, 3.2 
WON’T WASH CLOTHES. : 
2 BARS FoR 4D. , Address JE pha Si a 4 
Makes Copper like Gold —Tin like Silver—Paint like new. ] 
BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY sass h ae eg eae ima Tne” } 
Y Ny Gees eee ek ee ET Eee County Bia ; 





Aaa Te Ltd. |™ = W ENCLARD 
. 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULACE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 





Terms and all particulars on application to :— Copirhght BOOM, aie 


oor. 
; 6 ft. 1 , 4 ft. ae t tt Bl h -- £613 6 166 
CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. fico a i a a 
Telephone: Bank 3944, Oft; lone. 7 ft. wide Sf bigh © 1 420040. 408 
| Iie ee Sie aide Se Ee MeN 3818 § 188 
? ong, wide, in. hig! / 
STORES, LIVERPOOL ai SHREWSBU RY . BRANCH — Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. - 
Palace Y ard, “Stone House, Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. \ 


Marsh Lane, Bootle. 


Telegrams : DExTEROUS, LIVERPOOL. 
Telephone: 217 Bootux, 











HEATING INSTALLATIONS, 


Every size and description undertaken. 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 


Any make or capacity supplied. 


12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 


Specially recommended. 


THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 


Designed for Small Greenhouses. 


12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 


258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 8.W. 1. 


SANKEY Se POTS 


BEST ‘and: Cheapest. 


|e state ane of each size required and ave ™ carriage paid” 
quotation (“ carriage” frequently amounts to halt -vatue of 








| zoods), oF write Yor! Price Lint, iree, 
|. SPECIAL. PoTS ot all descriptions..”: Bulb Bowls and Fern, \ 
Pens trom’ 2d) each. | 
| RICHARD. SANKHEY & SON, LT°, 
Bulwell Potteries. NOTTINGHAM. 




















PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 


Made in complete sec- 
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tion best quality 
Deal, planed and V- 
jointed on strong fram- 
ing. Roof covered with 
Felt, over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
with strong hinges, 
lock and key, bolts, 





CASH WITH ORDER. Btrong 





St. Julians Friars. || J. T. HOBSON & Co., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
EstaBLlisHED 70 Years, SEDO rD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


KILLS 
INSECTS IN THE SOIL 
Of all Seedsmen } 
P STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Lte 79,QUEEN VicTORIA St LONDON 


DESTROYER. 
sa agr) HEAD WORKING GARDENER wanted for 
Berks; ineligible. Fruit, Vegetables, and a small 
LIQUID. amount of glass, and must undertake Acetylene Gas. Only 
et help at hse Cottage palit bre thatest eens 
Apply stating age and experience and a etails to—Lapy 
Double Strength JERVOISE, “Kirby House, Hungerford, 


oS Ol [HE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 


Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
Galion Drum onDisease and Special Cultures. By post, 6d.—Of all Book- 


Telegrams : DextTERous, SHREWSBURY. 
Telephone : 214 Surewspury, 




















: sellers, Bookstalls, &c., ordirect by postfromthe MANAGER, 
makes 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. g 
60 Gallons. FOR SALE.—About 300 Cloche or Bell Jars, — 
three sizes. Low price taken for lot, Apply—THE — 





SMORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. COSMOS LAMP WORKS, Lta., , Brimsdown, 
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The Difficulties of an Amateur 
Gardener. 


As an amateur gardener of a good many 
years’ experience, may I call attentiqn to 
some of his difficulties? I have frequently 
been told by those whose advice I have 
sought that no universal rules can be laid 
down as to the cultivation of~- plants. 
Treatment suitable for one soil or climate 
is not necessarily the best for others. 
Also that, to obtain a fair degree of suc- 
cess, one should study the plants which 
succeed in one’s neighbours’ gardens, and 
give up trying to cultivate those which 
usually end in failure. There is much 
wisdom in such advice, though adjacent 
gardens, and even parts of the same gar- 
den, vary greatly in their suitability for 
certain plants. I have found some plants 
always do well in some spots in my gar- 
den which fail in others, though I have 
been quite unable to discover any reason 
for it. Moreover, I regard a really good 
gardener as one who will make things suc- 
ceed where the less skilful fail ; but this 
is not always possible for an amateur, for 
various reasons. I have been forced to 
-the conclusion that most of the books on 
gardening to which I have access might 
give much more information. For in- 
stance, the remark ‘‘ Increase by divi- 
sion ’’ is seldom coupled with advice as to 
the best time of year for doing this— 
whether directly after flowering, in 
autumn or in spring, or whether the 
plant benefits by frequent division or is 
best left alone till it cries out for it. 
When discussing the question of lifting 
and ripening Daffodil bulbs with one of 
our leading nurserymen, I mentioned that 
I usually did this when they showed a 
- falling off in size and number of flowers. 
I was told I was wrong. I should antici- 
pate such falling off by lifting every year, 
-no doubt excellent advice, but which 
I have not been able to put into practice 
on account. of want of time. Does any 
-book tell us that, or what sort of bulbs 
should be lifted every year, or once in 
two or three years, or which left severely 
alone, such as Lilium candidum? We 
_Inay all obtain our experience at the ex- 
_ pense of several years of trial and failure, 
but I feel sure that the books can and 
should give us more advice. Another 
fault which most books, and even garden- 
ing papers, have, is that such advice as 
they do give is often a counsel of perfec- 
_ tion. Great detail is given as to how to 
y Yaise a perennial from seed, though 
nothing is said as to the treatment of 
established specimens. We are usually 
given full details as to the exact mixture 
of soil required; but how many of us 
with small gardens, and perhaps small 
- means, are able to command a stock of 
the requisite constituents? What we want 
_— to know is the best treatment in an ordi- 
_-mary garden, where one has not the aid 
_.of an experienced gardener; and, of 
course, we ought to be given some idea as 
_ to the conditions under which success is 
--- impossible. The 
ie PRUNING OF sITRUBS is germane to these 
remarks. Handbooks on pruning Roses 
- give a good deal of useful advice, but the 
puzzle which often presents itself is that 
few: bushés seem to grow anything like 
-the elaborate illustration given ‘‘ before 
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pruning,’’ so that it is quite impossible to 
obtain the ideal ‘‘same bush after prun- 
ing.’”’ More often one takes over a garden 
of lop-sided and neglected or badly 
pruned Roses, and one is in despair of 
getting them into shape again. Even 
decently treated bushes frequently throw 
out one or more strong shoots on one side 
and a lot of weak ones on the other. The 
book tells us to remove the weak shoots 
and prune the long ones to, three or four 


*puds, leaving more for the stronger shoots, 


The result is a worse symmetry than be- 
fore. Yet we are not told, nor do I know 
how to remedy it. As to 

ANNUALS, one often sees lists of species 
suitable for autumn sowing in the open. 
Hither my skill is sadly lacking or the 
alleged ease of raising them is misleading. 
My experience with most species has 
much more often resulted in failure than 
in success. What with slugs and other 
insect pests and vicissitudes of the 
weather, no matter what remedies and 
protection I have given, the result is 
usually failure, and I hardly ever try it 
now.- On the other hand, I have achieved 
a considerable degree of success by prac- 
tically ignoring (mainly from force of cir- 
cumstances) the meticulous details when 
they are given, though I quite imagine 
that, were I able to follow them, still bet- 
ter results would follow, and possibly I 
have not yet hit upon a simple plan for 


some particular species, such as division 


in spring, but never in autumn, which I 
should look to a handbook to tell me. 
Similar difficulties arise in connection with 
dealing with 

INSECT PESTS. The advice usually given 
as to a remedy for ants is to find their 
nests and pour boiling water, or even 
paraflin, into them. In my last garden I 
suffered much from ants on my rockeries. 
Their method of attack was to remove the 
soil from around the. roots of my dwarf 
plants and pile it up over the leaves. How 
is the boiling water or paraffin remedy to 
be applied in such cases? The trouble is 
usually at its worst.in hot, dry weather, 
when it is death to plants already im- 
poverished by the attack, to dig them up 
and plant them elsewhere. Personally, I 
have found vaporite a palliative, in as 
much as it makes the ants move on else- 
where, but certainly it does not destroy 
them. A much-advertised poison I found 
utterly useless. -Harwigs we are told to 
trap, but as these insects fly by night, we 
are setting ourselves the hopeless task of 
catching all there are in the county before 
we can make an improvement. I never 
found trapping make the slightest differ- 
ence, and perhaps there is no remedy. 

What is wanted is a book by a successful 
amateur—that is, one who has met and 
countered all the difficulties. The skilful 
professional who has been shown exactly 
what to do has never at any time met 
with the difficulties of an amateur, and 
the books give one the impression of hay- 
ing been written by such people. It is 
often remarked that a wrangler is.a bad 
teacher of mathematics, inasmuch as he 
has never had great difficulty in mastering 
the subject himself, and therefore does 
not know or appreciate the difficulties cf 
Possibly you may be able to 
recommend a work which meets the 
views expressed above. Out of six or eight 
I possess I often: find the information in 


none, and, even if I find it at all, I have 
to turn to some other book for similar 
information concerning some other plant. 
I fear my remarks savour more of de- 
structive than of constructive criticism, 
but, in the first place, my results in gar- 
dening on the whole, though quite satis- 
factory to myself, and perhaps better than 
the majority of gardens on similar lines, 
are not of a sufficiently high order to 
entitle me to give advice, except {to be- 
ginners; and, in the second, it is net an 
article in ‘your paper, but a handboos, 
which is required. 
AN AMATEUR GARDENER. 


Notes of the Week. 


Aster Perry’s Favourite, a bright rose 
form of A. Amellus, should find a place in 
a good collection of Michaelmas Daisies. 
A small group has been in bloom for some 
weeks. The flowers are also very useful 
for cutting. 

Gaultheria procumbens. This dwarf 
American evergreen shrub is very beautiful 
just now on a boldly-exposed rock in Mr. 
Hanbury’s rock garden at Brockhurst. 
The mass of brilliant red berries and dark 
green foliage makes a neat and cheery 
picture. 

Rose Reve d’Or.—This grand old Rose is 
in splendid condition on the east front of 
an old manor-house where it has been 
established well-nigh a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Its flowers this autumn have been 
perfect in shape and rich in colour, quite - 
equal to those it bore earlier in the year. 


Colchicum speciosum.—A group of this 
handsome Meadow Saffron is flowering 
freely in a sunny position on the Brock- 
hurst rock garden. The bleoms, large and 
of purple-rose colour, are very welcome at 
this season. C. Bornmulleri is here, too, 
but the flowers have suffered much from 
the bad weather. 


Heavy rainfall in Wales.—We have had 
a heavy rainfall during September—14-07 
inches—and nearly 4 inches already this 
month—the wettest time since 1900. Irom 
the end of April to the middle of August 
it was about the driest season during the 
twenty-eight years I have lived here—very 
good for almost everything ; in fact I de- 
pend @f water much more than on soil.— 
BE). CHARLES Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Irish single Roses.—Afiter resting awhile, 
a large group of Irish Beauty has burst 
into flower, and should, weather per- 
mitting, continue for some time, as there 
is quite a lot of buds. The pure white 
flowers are quite as large as those of the 
early season. Irish Elegance is also very 
pretty, and although Engineer has the de- 
merit of a short flower-stalk, its flowers 
are very brilliant. 


Rose Conrad F. Meyer.—This, growing 
among a group of Hollies facing west, has 
flowered beautifully this year, although 
unpruned and practically uncared for. It 
is just the kind of climbing Rose one would 
associate with such dark subjects as the 
Holly or Yew, as its soft colour tones down 
their sombreness. There used to be some 
grand plants of it at Gunnersbury House, 
where it formed a magnificent screen on 
the eastern side of the lawn. 
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Sedum spectabile.—As an edging a foot 
wide to Rhododendron beds in the publie 
park in the centre of Bournemouth this 
Sedum shows its true value, and relieves 
the otherwise dull surroundings of the 
evergreens. Being quite hardy it is all 
the more useful in these days, when labour 
is none too plentiful.—. M. 


A fine hybrid Lily (Lilium pardalinum 
x L. Parryi).—Aithough I have not grown 
this Lily, raised, I believe, by Mr. Grove, 
I have seen it doing well and fulfilling all 
the expectations formed of it. It has a 
good constitution, doing well in ordinary 
garden soil, and surpasses in height its 
parents, growing sometimes to upwards of 
9 feet high. Its colour is a good light 
orange.—DUMFRIES. : 

The storms and autumn tints.—A suc- 
cession of gales, amounting, in fact, to 
almost. hurricanes, has wrought havoe 
with our autumn foliage, many shrubs and 
trees which were just assuming their 
finest hues having been almost bared of 
leaves. This is a pity, as with improved 
weather they would have held on much 
longer and have provided many enjoyable 
features when flowers are scarce.—S. A. 


Clematis Mme. Baron Veillard.—This de- 
serves mention as it has begun to flower in 
several places, but probably its most at- 
tractive position is in association with the 
Japanese Wistaria. Its large flowers of 
quite distinct colour peer through the 
foliage of the Wistaria, which has pro- 
tected it somewhat from the rough winds 
and copious rains that have prevailed 
lately. 

Geum rivale (Leonard’s Variety).—Our 
native Water Avems (Geum rivale) is hardly 
good enough for the garden. The variety 
named above is brighter and better. It 
has nodding red flowers, and an congenial 
conditions will grow 2 feet or so high; 
though sometimes less than a foot in dry 
soil, ‘where it is not nearly so ornamental. 
It was found by the late Mr. H. Selfe 
Leonard, of Guildford, in Norway. It is 
easily increased by division.—S. ARNorT. 


Azaleas.—With the early days of October 
are associated the brilliant autumn tints 
of the Azaleas. Where these are planted, 
as they ought%o be, in groups, such a dis- 
play rivals, if it does not excel, that made 
by the plants when they are in bloom. 
From pale yellow to ruddy bronze many 
attractive shades are represented, and 
where natural conditions suit the require- 
ments of Azaleas no one can plant too 
many.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Chrysanthemum Piercy’s Seedling.— 
Among the smaller-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mums none is a greater favourite of mine 
than Pierey’s Seedling. In colour a good 
bronzy-yellow, turning eventually to yel- 
low, the flowers are so freely produced as 
to hide the foliage almost entirely, while 
the neat, bushy habit of the plant is an 
additional recommendation. Piercy’s Seed- 
ling is approximately 2 feet in height, and 
is one of the best for grouping or for filling 
up small, bare corners. I would not like 
to be without it.—W. McG. 


Pyrus Sorbus discolor.—This is said to 
be a native of China, and is recommended 
for its fine leaf colour in autumn. — It 
closely resembles in many ways our own 
Mountain Ash, but is apparently more 
vigorous. With me it has never fruited, 
and its foliage does not colour so early as 
T had anticipated. Looking at it to-day 
(October 1ith) I find that it has vet: lined 
more of its leaves than our native Moun- 
tain Ash, and that these are tinted in a 
most attractive way. Our own native tree 
varies a good deal in its colouring, some 
Seedlings being much more attractive than 
others.—S. ARnorr. 
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Rose Sander’s White Rambler.—This is 
with Pemberton’s White 
should under- 
The 
former was sent out, but not raised, by 
Sander and Sons, a well-known 
firm of nurserymen whose name is more 
associs ited with Orchids than with Roses. 
s White Rambler is a Wichuraiana 
I consider 
that Sander’s White Rainbler*is the finest 
and its 
fragrance is superb.——GEORGE M. TAYLOR. 

Sweet Peas.—Judging from the paucity 
of notes concerning Sweet Peas in GARDEN- 


net identical 
tambler, and ‘* Somers 
stand that they are quite’ distinct. 
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Messrs. 


Sander’ 
Hybrid, ‘the other Rose is not. 


white of its type in commerce, 


ING, it would almost seem that they have, 
to a great extent, lost their popularity. 


This, perhaps, is merely temporary, 


become less favoured in the 


in a somewhat depressing summer 


themselves. 


my opinion, was 
ScorrisH GARDENER. 

Myrtus Luma. 
by Mr. Osgood 
Year in a Garden on N.W. 
shire ”’ 


really 





Mackenzie entitled 


with him. 


October, November, 
Mr. Mackenzie calls it really 
I have no doubt it is with him. 


S.W. 


grow it inland even in S.W. Scotland.—S. 
ARNOTT. 

[In a garden in the South of HEngland 
we know of several fine plants in a by no 
means what would be called good soil 
that are never injured in the winter, and 
which flower freely every year.—Eb. ] 

Cotoneaster frigida.—No member of the 
genus surpasses this Himalayan kind for 
brilliant effect in autumn and winter, and 
in country districts where it escapes the 
attentions of birds it often remains an 
ornament far into the month of February. 
It is now, in the earliest days of October, 
attaining its fullest beauty, and the 
branches, garlanded for several feet in 
length with large clusters of fruits of the 
richest red, render it the most picture- 
making member of its race. Brilliant and 
effective in any form, its beauty is seen to 
the greater advantage, perhaps, when 
grown in standard form and given an 
isolated position. In this its wonderful 
beauty is revealed, whereas in bush form 
and in the ordinary shrub border not a 
little of it may be lost. An excellent town 
plant, the birds may probably be deterred 
from taking its fruits were the plants 
occasionally sprayed with Quassia extract. 
—S. Vv. 8 

Hypericum patulum.—I am surprised to 
read Mr. Arnott’s statement that this fine 
shrub ‘is killed almost to the ground in 
most winters in the south-west of Scot- 
land.”” We are here, in the south-western- 
most corner of Scotland, and, although the 


bushes get disfigured when exposed to vio-. 


lent and cold winds, a very moderate de- 
sree of shelter suffices to keep them in 
vigorous health. I happen to have imea- 
sured a bush of this species lately in a 


‘somewhat exposed border, and found it to 


be 5 feet high and 16 feet in circumference. 
The blossoms outlast those of both the 








but, 
while Sweet Peas were undoubtedly over- 
boomed, it would be a pity were they to 
garden. 
Although I have not grown so many as 
usual during the present season, yet a 
highly representative lot was put out, and 
and 
autumn they have given a good account of 
A few of the novelties were, 
as usual, included, but none of these, in 
needed.—A 









In the interesting paper 
ee A 
Coast of Ross- 
in the ‘‘ Journal’? of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vol. XLIII., Part I., 
he tells us that this fine Myrtle flourishes 
He remarks that it never fails 
to be white with blossom all September, 
and even December. 
hardy, whieh 
It is also 
hardy in a few gardens near the sea in the 
of Scotland, but.away from the sea 
coast it is certainly not so, and disaster is 
almost sure to follow from any attempt to 
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kindred species, H. Henryi and H. Hooker- — 
janum; indeed, they continue to be pro- 4 
duced until stopped by frost. Seedlings — 
spring up in such parts of the border as — 
are undisturbed. — HERBERT MAXWELL, ~ 
Monreith. 
The Mountain Avens (Dryas octopetala). 
—TI neyer find any difficulty in getting this 
to bloom profusely in my London garden, 
The principal patch of it is in a large — 
raised pocket of soil containing plenty of 
old mortar rubble and crushed brick and — 
is in full sun. Though it has been planted 
for some years it has never yet been top- 
dressed, but it will probably need it before 
long. It has two chief seasons of bloom- 7 
ing—June and September—when the patch 
is studded all over with the lovely Ane- 
mone-like flowers. Besides these two main — 
seasons there is hardly a week from June 
to well into October when it has not some 
blossoms. It spreads somewhat slowly, 
but grows well, and as it is easily propa- 
gated from cuttings taken in June or from 
yOntae bits, a good clump can soon be 
formed. Both for its flowers and its 
pretty mat of foliage it is easily one of the 
most charming oceupants of the rock gar- 
den.—W. O, 
Fruit-trees and- autumn rains. — 
Throughout September, and so far as 
October has gone, there has been, in this 
district, an almost incessant fall of_rain. — 
This rain has not been moderate; on the — 
contrary, it has been torrential in nature. 
The soil is water-logged; Oats and Pota- 
toes yet in the fields are ina critical way. 
In view of this, one is at times inclined to 
look upon the darkest side of the picture, 
but some little consolation may be ex- 
tracted if we think of the benefit which 
may aecrue to fruit-trees. Inexperienced 
srowers make the mistake of imagining — 
that because the soil is (or may be) damp — 
on the surface all is well below. In a 
general way they do not consider it to be — 
necessary to afford artificial waterings, — 
the roots do not receive sufficient moisture, — 
and bud-dropping follows. When, how-- 
ever, as in the present season, autumn — 
rains are abnormally heavy, there is less — 
likelihood of bud-dropping in the follow- 
ing season, with the accompanying possi- — 
bility of better crops of fruit. This is the — 
sole ‘‘ silver lining ’? which can be observed — 
during these days of incessant rain.— — 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 4 
Apple Wercester pearmiaian am en- 
closing a couple of the much-derided Wor- 
cester Pearmain for your tasting and — 
report. I gave one to my gardener two — 
days ago. His verdict was, ‘‘ This issome- — 
thing grand,” and I agree. I faney soil~— 
has something to do with the flavour, 
which certainly improyes the longer the — 
fruit is allowed to hang. On the other 
hand, I can do nothing here with Beauty 4 
of Bath. I have a few trees on walls — 
facing KE. and W., and bushes, but I get no — 
edible specimens, and suppose the climate — 
does not suit them. Would it not be well — 
to make out a list of- Apples that are 
failures, as a rule? Charles Ross is.one of — 
the greatest culprits, and Eeklinville, — 
though a good grower generally, isa shock- — 
ing traveller. My Apples this year were — 
spoilt by the drought in May and Tae 
and the blight, and have not attained their — 
usual size, but the colour in many cases is 
much brighter than usual. Emperor Alex- — 
ander and Baron Wolseley, with Gas-% 
coigne’s Searlet, have been pictures. =f: D. 
Cuure, Gt. Moulton Rectory. “a 
[Very handsome fruits of this favourite 
market Apple, but, as received, the flesh is 
dry, with but very little juice.] ; 
Pyracantha coccinea as a bush.—This | 
brilliant subject-—better known, ‘perhaps, 
as Crategus Pyracantha—is now probably — 
the most ornamental oe evergreen Pre 
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garden, the place 


dwellings, where it constitutes often 
enough a fine picture for weeks on end. 
- While not denying its suitableness to these 
and like places, one cannot but feel that 
it would be more useful if it were 
_ grown as a bush, and accorded a place in 
_ the open, where in many a garden it would 
create a new feature. A dozen or so in- 
stances of the latter, chiefly in suburban 
and Thames-side gardens, occur to me, 
Pa their suecess and the brilliant picture they 
make being a useful and suggestive ob- 
ject-lesson to the would-be planter.— 
Siler tJ; 
[I have now on the front of my house in 
the suburbs of London a plant of this 
handsome berried shrub, covered with 
eorymbs of fruit from top to bottom. In 
- most cases the plants are allowed to grow 
on naturally, but in the case above referred 
2 to the shoots were pinched back, and what 
| might have been called fruiting spurs 
rd formed. ‘These spurs are but a few inches 
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of the many corymbs of bloom is very 
fine, while in the autumn the richly 
coloured fruits at once arrest the atten- 
~ tion of passers-by.—P. T.] _ 
i. Garrya elliptica.— Mr. Arnott (p. 517) does 
well to call attention to the value of this 
" evergreen shrub as a bush. Growing on 
_ Grass and given sufficient pruning to main- 
fs its shape, with me it flowers abun- 





_dantly in this form. As a wall plant on 
any aspect it is superb, especially facing 
north, Too often, for the sake of a trim 

_ appearance, it is subjected to severe prun- 

_ ing, which destroys its natural beauty 
when thickly hung with its eatkin-like in- 

- florescence. Cuttings root readily if they 

_ are taken off with a piece of older wood in 

- August and inserted firmly in a cold frame 

- in sandy soil.—Hanrts. 

-—— Mr. Arnott (p. 517) refers to the 


ardiness of this when grown in bush form, 








usually favoured being against walls or 








- from the wall, and the effeet in the spring 
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and if this fact were more generally re- 
cognised the Garrya would be found far 
more frequently in gardens than is now 
the case. To crucify on a wall a plant of 
the bush-forming habit of this Garrya 
without occasion is folly, since its firm 
coriaceous leaves would seem to denote 
hardiness in no small degree. A few yards 
from my old home in the Thames Valley 
there stood some of the finest examples I 
have seen, and despite exposure I never 
knew them to suffer from cold or frost 
during twenty-five years. Great bushes 
15 feet to 18 feet high, each approximating 
to that through, have for many years stood 
in the open in Sir Harry Veitch’s East 
Jurnham Park garden, and certainly no 
plants could appear healthier or produce a 
more prodigal crop of catkins annually 
than these. As a bush in the open the 
Garrya-is seen to advantage, while on a 





wall but a fragment of its beauty is re- 
vealed.—E. H. JENKINS. 
Apple Charles Ross.—One of the few 


Apples that has cropped well here this 


The Pergola, Parkfield, Highgate, N. 


season is Charles Ross. The trees have 
looked clean and healthy throughout the 
year, escaping the caterpillar, which did 
much damage to trees of other varieties 
near by. This is a thoroughly good 
Apple, its only fault being that it is too 
big for dessert, though the flavour is ex- 
eellent. In appearance it resembles Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, one of the parents, and is 
nearly as large, but its relationship to 
Cox’s Orange Pippin is evident in the 
flavour. Half a bushel of windfalls mar- 
keted recently made 25 shillings—the same 
as Cox’s Orange. It is a good apple to 
grow for market, as the tree is very free- 
growing, healthy, and of good upright 


habit. ~It is rather slow to come into 
bearing, but crops well when it does 
start, . M. B., Sussex. 





Rose General Jacqueminot.—I do not 
know if this Rose is much grown for 
market nowadays, but forty years ago it 
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with the London 
was grown not 


was a great favourite 
market growers. It 
only for cutting early in the season, 
but could be seén in Covent Gar- 
den in the form of well-grown speci- 
mens in 6-inch pots with half-a-dozen 
blooms. There may be other highly 
coloured Roses that will force as well, 
but there certainly cannot be one to excel 
it in this respect. Market men potted up 
and pruned their plants in November. 
About the middle of January they were 
put into a ‘temperature of 50 degs. in the 
daytime, with a drop of 5 degs. or 10 
degs. at night.. With lengthening days 
the temperature was increased to 55 degs. 
at night, according to the weather. In 
this way the plants came on steadily, and 
produced blooms quite as good as those 
found under natural conditions,— 
BYFLEET. 





PERGOLAS. 


NoruHinea of recent years has taken garden 





| lovers’ fancy so much as the pergola, which. 


had its origin in southern countries. In 
many places it is quite as welcome in ours. 
The fault is that people often make it 
without thought of its reason. It is a 
costly thing to do well, and those who 
make it without absolute -need are mis- 
taken, as are also those who make it in 
any fragile or ill-considered way. Sap 
woods like Spruce and Scotch Fir are used 
to support the structure, and they usually 
rot away in a few years. As these struc- 
tures are fitted for the most beautiful 
climbers that is a serious loss. Hven if the 
best wood is used the results are not good, 
there being a great difference as regards 
the time wood lasts. 

Any sort of decent pergola must have 
sound legs to stand on, and the best are 
made of brick, stone, or reinforced con- 
crete, the choice of which will depend on 
the materials in the neighbourhood. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SCOTLAND. 


Hard-wooded plants.—Such of these as 
have been placed out of doors during the 
summer will shortly be returned to their 
winter quarters. Regular attention to 
their needs in the way of moisture is 
necessary, for a passing shower will not 
do much good to subjects which have 
naturally a dense foliage, such as, for 
example, Heaths or Azaleas. 


‘Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and Primulas, 
now growing freely, ought not to be too 
much shaded. "Where these are in cold 
frames, the lights may with advantage 
be taken off in mild, warm weather, and 
the plants are greatly benefited by a light 
syringing, leaving the sashes off in such 
weather all night. It will be found that 
Cyclamens and Cinerarias under glass do 
better when placed upon a staging covered 
with gravel, crushed granite, or some 
similar material than when stood upon an 
ordinary sparred stage. In the case of 
Cinerarias especially, very careful water- 
ing is needed as regards plants intended 
for extra early flowering. For such a 
purpose C. grandiflora is, I think, supe- 
rior to C. stellata, which is of more yalue 
ata later date. 


Fuchsias.—As Fuchsias go out of bloom 
they may be placed out of doors for a 
time, in order that the wood may mature. 
Younger ae from cuttings taken in 
spring will now be useful, and. cuttings 
put in at the present time will soon root. 
In order to have Fuchsias in bloom late 
in the season, they should never be per- 
mitted to become pot-bound, but be regu- 
larly repotted from their earliest stages 
until the plants are in their — flowering 
pots. 


Hardy flower borders.—Large clumps 
of Kniphofias are now very effective, 
while some use has been made, in bare 
places, of the Pzeony-floweréd . Dahlias. 
One of the older introductions in Souy. 
de Gustave Duzon is very free flowering, 
and its huge orange-scarlet heads show 
up well in large borders. Better, or, at 
least, less robust, varieties are repre- 
sented by Nicholas II. (white), coccinea, 
and Red Indian. Helianthi are much in 
evidence, both single and double, and, 





while H. rigidus Miss Mellish is, perhaps, 
rather too obtrusive, there is no doubt 
that in large borders it is of service when 
kept in bounds. Some fine pieces of 
Statice latifolia are effective; the Sea 
Hollies (Eryngiums) still throw up their 
glaucous heads. Echinops last well, 
Telekia speciosa forms rather a stately if 
somewhat coarsely leaved plant, and Rud- 
beckias of kinds add to the display. A 
fine plant in Phygelius capensis has, ap- 
parently, succumbed. Michaelmas Daisies 
of all kinds and heights begin to bloom 
freely. In spite of strict. vigilance, a few 
seedlings of very inferior character always 
appear to escape, and, while one grudges 
uprooting them when in flower, it is as 
well to mark such useless pieces, with a 
view to their removal at a later date. 
The behaviour of some Lupins has been 
very instructive. These are seedling 
hybrids between the Tree Lupin and the 
herbaceous variety, and some of them, it 
may fairly be claimed, are perpetual 
flowering. At all events, they have pro- 
vided a succession of bloom from the early 
spring until the present time. 


Wallfiower.—It may be a little early to 
think about planting Wallflowers, . but 
some having been pricked off into a cold 
frame which will shortly be required, the 
plants have been put out. An opportune 
fall of rain put the soil into good order, 
and very firm planting was practised. The 
bulk of the plants will go out, of counse, 
at a later date. W. MoGurrog. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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«spared. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES, 


Housing of plants.—All hard-wooded 
plants still standing outdoors should be 
Pused forthwith. Before taking them 
in, examine the drainage, cleaning and 
rearranging the ecrocks if choked, and 
expel worms if any are present. Then 
scrub the pots, arrange the plants in a 
cool, well-hghted greenhouse, and water 
carefully until the plants get used to the 
changed conditions. If the house has 
creepers on the roof, overhaul and. thin 
them, so that as little obstruction as pos- 
sible to the passage of light is caused. 


Chrysanthemums.—These, with the ex- 
ception of the latest varieties, should be 
taken indoors without further delay, for 
not only has the rainfall been excessive, 
but there have also been several sharp 
frosts. To expedite matters, the clean- 
ing of the pots can, if necessary, be left 
till after the plants are housed. A frame- 
work, no matter how rough, should be 
erected over the plants left outside, so 
that protection can, when required, -be 
given at short notice. 

Flower garden.—All tender plants, such 
as. Palms, Draceenas, ete., should — be 
lifted, potted up, and placed under cover. 
Specimen Fuchsias, Lantanas, Ivy-leaved 
and Zonal Pelargoniums, Agapanthus, 
and similar subjects in large pots and 
tubs should also be taken under cover 
and stored away for the winter. With 
the exception of the Pelargoniums, all 
will winter safely in a coach-house or 
place of a like description if kept on the 
dry side and covered with Bracken or 
litter in frosty weather. Lift tuberous 
Begonias, and lay them out in an open 
shed or frame until the tops ripen and 
drop off, when the tubers can be stored 
away for the winter in a cool, frost-proof 
place. Lift and pot up a few plants of 
Ageratums, Lobelias, Cupheas, Helio- 
tropes, or anything else deemed necessary 
for stock, and place in- warmth until they 
recover, when cooler quarters wall suffice. 
Place under cover boxes and pots filled 
Pelargonium cuttings, and keep 
them well aired on every favourable oceca- 
sion. Complete at once the propagation 
of Violas, Pentstemons, Calceolarias, 
ete. 

Main-crop Carrots.—As too much mois- 
ture causes the roots to crack after they 
become fully grown, all that have arrived 
at this stage should be carefully lifted 
and stored in a foot store, if such exists, 
or clamped in the same way as Potatoes. 

Early Peach house.—The trees having 
shed their leaves, no good is gained by 
delaying the necessary pruning. This 
done, the cleaning of the house, trees and 
the tying of the latter to the trellis can 
follow, when most convenient to carry it 
out. With regard to the pruning, thin 
out and regulate the young shoots, which, 
unless inordinately long, should be left 
full length, so that when trained out they 
will be about 5 inches apart over all parts 
of the tree. The top-dressing of the bor- 
ders, where it has not already been seen 
to, should be deferred till the foregoing 
details have been attended to. In the 
meantime, keep the house fully ven- 
tilated 5 

Later houses.—Encourage the ripening 
of wood and foliage by free ventilation 
and warmth in the pipes also, if it can be 
If these houses have to be 
utilised for Chrysanthemums, save the 
borders from harm as much as possible 
by standing the pots:on boards. If the 
foliage on the trees is fairly ripe, brush- 
ing it in an upward direction—i.e. > from 
base to tip of the young wood—will dis- 
lodge all that is ready to fall, and pro- 


vide more light for the Chrysanthemums. 


Such as will not come away by these 
means should be left, and not forced or 


pulled off, A. W. 









‘are now amply provided with leaves for 


worked close 
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Peaches and Nectarines.—Karly trees, 
the wood of which is ripe and from which 
the leaves have fallen, may be prepared — 
for cropping next season. Untie the — 
branches and thoroughly cleanse the trel- — 
lises, woodwork, wall, ete., of the house. — 
If the trees have been treated as advised — 
in previous notes, they will be well fur- 
nished with fruitful wood, and very little 
pruning will now be required; but, should 
the young wood have been too thickly 
laid in, it should be thinned by cutting — 
away the weakest growths, to allow the ~ 
best-bearing growths to be laid in from 
6 inches to 7 inches apart. The wood, if 
crowded, cannot mature properly or be- 
come studded with good  fruit-buds. 
Though it is too late now to remedy mis- | 
takes of this description that, were made — 
during the growing season, a repetition 
of the evil should be guarded against. 
Carefully wash the trees with a weak — 
solution of Gishurst compound or some — 
other approved insecticide, but in doing | 
this it should be remembered that the | 
buds are injured by too strong dressings. — 
In training the trees, distribute the bear- 
ing wood equally over the trellis, so that 
a regular crop of fruit may be expected 
and am even supply of young wood en- — 
sured for the next year. Complete the 
preparation by removing with hand-forks : 
the immediate surface of the borders, 
which, if the trees are doing well, will be 3 
filled with fibrous roots. Give a top- — 
dressing of fresh compost formed of good 
loam, mortar rubble, and lightly mulch 
with short litter. Any planting that is 
anticipated should be done as soon as 
the trees are fit for lifting. It is a good 
plan to purchase trees to take the place 
of those declining in health a year or two 
previous to uprooting the condemned 
ones, planting them against an ° outside 
wall to get established and in a fruitful 
state before placing them indoors. It 
will, of course, be understood that trees 
treated in this manner have gradually to 
be prepared for early forcing. Among 
good. varieties for growing under glass 
are, of Peaches, Amsden June, Hale’s 
Early, Peregrine, Early Grosse Mig- 
nonne, Crimson Galande, Royal George, 
Noblesse, Dymond, Violette Hative, Bar- 
rington, Princess .of Wales, and_ Sea 
Kagle; of Nectarines, Cardinal, Early 
Rivers, Lord Napier, Pine Apple, Hum- 
boldt, Spenser, and Victoria. : 

Strawberries.—Plants set out in 
August have made splendid crowns and 
good foliage, and look like yielding excel- 
lent results next year. These should be 
gone through once more, both to relieve ~ 
the plants of all late-formed runners and 
to get rid of weeds before winter sets in. 
Two-year-old plants have made good 
growth during the past few weeks, and 
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the protection of the crowns during the 
winter. If the manuring of old plants 
in the shape of a top-dressing of either old 
hotbed materials, spent | Mushroom 
manure, or soil from under the potting- — 
shed bench has not been done,-it should 
be no longer deferred. This should be 
up to and around the. 
crowns, which, in the case of old plants, 
stand considerably above the level of the — 
soil in which they are growing. This will — 
give them a new lease of life, particular] 
if the soil has been impoverished throug 
neglect to top-dress in previous years. 
do not advise keeping the plants longer — 
than two years, as the finest and best — 
fruits are always obtained from young — 
plants. a 
Late Potatoes.—There should be no 
delay in lifting these, as the recent rains 
have caused many of the tubers to make — 
fresh growth, and unless they are lifted — 
at once the quality will be impaired. If. 
the tubers are allowed to remain on the — 
ground for a few hours after they are — 
dug the skins will become hardened and 
the danger from sweating reduced some-— 
what. F. W. GaLtorp, — 


Lilford Hall Gardens, Barnwell. 
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; SAXIFRAGA .CLIBRANT. 
Tarts red-flowered, ‘‘ Mossy’? Rockfoil is 
one of the good things raised by Mrs. 
- Lioyd Edwards, and there are few to sur- 
pass it in brilliancy when in full flower. 
_ Its richer tone of colouring—a brilliant 
' yelvety crimson—is seen in the bud stage, 
and in its earlier opening hours, after 
' which, in common with not a few of the 
coloured ‘‘ Mossies,’”’ there is a tendency 
' to a lighter shade. This notwithstand- 
ing, the variety is certainly not surpassed 
in its freedom of blossoming, as the illus- 
tration we give to-day shows so well. To 
_ retain the colour of these red, Mossy kinds 
- for as long as possible, a cool-rooting 
medium is necessary, as light soils and 
dry places quickly rob it of its greatest 
_charm—colour. Free periodical division 
ensures the best results, and, remember- 
ing that the rosettes, given the oppor- 
tunity, root freely from their bases, these 
should be brought into contact with the 
soil in the process of planting. 


4 


Sazifraga Clibrani, 


GENTIANA VERNA. 
HAvine for so many years urged the im- 
‘portance of firm soil for the stolon-pro- 
ducing species of Gentian, I was interested 
in the experience and success to which 


fers. When I say that for the Gentianella 
I have at varying times used the turf- 
beater, garden roller, the back of a spade, 
4s well as the feet on innumerable occa- 
sions to secure this end, my idea of firm 
soil will be made clear. I got the original 
hint in Parker’s Nursery, Tooting, forty- 
five years ago. There specimen Phlox 
beds and paths in yarious directions were 
edged with the plant and those around the 

_ Phlox beds—which latter were saturated 
~ in dry weather twice or thrice weekly— 
_ always flowering the most freely set me 
thinking. Constant treading in their case 

_ Was inseparable from the position. Here, 
then, were present and operative the pre- 
cise conditions, firmness, and moisture 
which “FF. S. M.” considers responsible 
for the “ sheets of dazzling blue ’’ to which 
reference is made and which so many 
would like to get. Firm soil conditions I 
have long advocated, while dryness. during 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


: Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens, 


the growing period is, I feel more than 
ever convinced, a direct and prolifie source 
of so many blind or non-flowering rosettes 
in the common Gentianella. How many 
such there are in a clump of dinner-plate 
Ggimensions whether as absolute failures 
to have set flower at all or others which 
do so in part, but always fail to develop 
blooms, needs but a cursory glance to de- 
termine. To transform these flowerless 
ones into flowering crowns should be the 
aim of all. 

Those who would like to give the subject 
further trial on the above lines cannot do 
better than make a start now, since 
October is about the best month of the 
year for dividing and replanting it. Plants 
of the mat-forming habit of the garden 
Gentianella and such herbaceous plants as 
the Pyrethrum, whose crown tuft is com- 
posed of countless shoots, call for more 
frequent and complete division than others 
less crowded if they are to produce a 
maximum flowering, and those who per- 





From a photograph sent by Mr. A. T. 


mit their Gentians to go on for years form- 
ing impenetrable masses of half-developed 
rosettes are sacrificing much flower beauty 
annually from this cause alone. 

How often they should be divided can- 
not be stated, the plants will be the best 
guide, the condition named that to avoid. 
Tufts of small teacup size or less are large 
enough for planting, setting them in as 
firmly as possible and right up to the 
leaves, treading afterwards to make quite 
sure. With the smaller-growing. Vernal 
Gentian the planter will have to be con- 
tent with less large pieces, but if healthy 
and well-rooted, all should go well if 
planted in loam, leaf-mould, and peat. In 
the last-named alone it is often a success. 
One wonders whether “FF. S. M.,’’ having 
had so much success with G. verna, has 
tried G. v. angulosa, a larger and more 
brilliant G. verna with winged calyx and 
less difficult generally. BH. H. JENKINS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Helichrysum frigidum.—Choicer in every 
way than the better-known H. bellidioides, 
this may well be given a place in the rock 
garden, where the rarer and more minute 
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alpines can have special attention. It 
bears the reputation of being more difficult 
than its ally. I have found it flourish on 
a moraine facing south-east and on a gentle 
slope in whinstone chips, a little loam, and 
a minute quantity of lime-rubbish—a 
favourite with most plants with silvery 
foliage. It flourished there, but could not 
be said to be rampant, which is not a 
characteristic of this tiny alpine plant. 
Helichrysum frigidum is a “trailing 
plant’? in ordinary garden language. It 
is so self-contained that the name of 
‘‘trailer’’ seenis an exaggeration of the 
slight tendency it has in this direction. 
The foliage is charmingly imbricated and — 
of a delightful silvery hue. The small 
white flowers are not borne very freely. 
Its principal charm lies in its foliage and 
its silvery hue. In the position mentioned 
it proved hardy and needed little attention 
except a little top-dressing with fine chips 
and sandy loam when the other chips and 
soil were washed away by heavy rains.— 
S. ARNOTT. 

The Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum).— 
This seems easy enough to grow, provided 
it comes through the winter safely, but it 


Johnson, N. Wales. 


is risky to leave it without a pane of glass 
over it if the winter is a wet one. My 
plants came through last winter quite un- 
protected, and have been blooming freely 
for a good part of the summer, there 
having been plenty of flowers right into 
September. It is wise, however, to put in 
a few cuttings each year and keep them in 
a frame in ease the stock outside should 
‘get killed. It is a beautiful plant and 
worth taking some trouble over. It looks 
best grown on a ledge, so that the trails of 
flowers can hang down. My plants do well 
in a gritty and limy compost, rather dry, 
but I am not sure that lime is essential, 
though it seems to help keep the soil warm 
and dry.—W. O. 


Potentilla FarreriimThis is a _ very 
cheerful and attractive subject for the 
rock garden in August and September, 
when blossom is getting scarce. It is of 
somewhat shrabby habit, though dwarf, 
with soft foliage and large, deep-yellow 
flowers. It grows well in a light, well- 
drained position, and has proved a_tho- 
roughly satisfactory plant with me, I find 
it strikes very readily from cuttings taken 
off with a heel.—N. L. 
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THE GARDEN. 


THINKING AHEAD. 


THE spring garden is made or marred 
now. It will be too late when the frosts 
and iffogs of November are upon us. We 
cannot buy it ready made. ‘The foresight, 
the care, the exertions of autumn are as 
essential to the production of flowers from 
February till May as is the passing away 
of winter. There can be no two opinions 
as to that. 

“Thought”? and ‘*‘ Work’? are the 
watchwords for the present. Thought! 
No satisfactory garden can be produced 
unless the scheme has been well thought 
out six months before hand. No kaleido- 
scopic effect can be obtained merely by a 
turn of the wrist. What is stamped on its 
face in-October and early November re- 
veals itself months later, when the 
lengthening days and the waxing sun re- 
awaken vitality. It is this habit of 
thinking ahead which marks the gar- 
dener as a prudent and careful man—a 
man to be relied upon in all the affairs of 
life. 

Work! Yes, indeed. The value of a 
thing is generally gauged by what it has 
cost. Every bead of perspiration on our 
foreheads as we toil in the October sunshine 
or in its wilder moods represents the 
value paid for many beautiful flowers to 
come. 
you feel, but, speaking for myself, when- 
ever I turn up the vich, brown earth and 
prepare it for the reception of spring- 
blooming plants, I feel I am depositing 
, my richest and rarest treasures in a bank, 
with the sure and certain knowledge that 
it will return me interest far exceeding in 
value that of the most approved gilt- 
edged securities. What further en- 
couragement can be needed? 

Digging is not drudgery in any sense of 
the word. It is good, manly, honest, en- 
joyable man’s work. 

“* When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Where was then the gentleman? ’’ 

For the moment even Eye has put away 
her distaff to lend Adam a hand. Those 
who look upon digging as drudgery, or 
as a merely mechanical operation to be 
performed vicariously, by any available 
unskilled labour, had better quit garden- 
ing ;. they lack the spirit of it. I could, 
an’ I would make out a case whereby I 
could prove that digging is one of the 
most responsible and dignified tasks a 
man can be called to—far more dignified 
in itself than juggling with shekels. But 
I forbear. There were no shekels to 
juggle with when the mandate was given 
to man to dig. 


This. digging, the preparation of the 


soil, is the foundation of all successful 
gardening. I had a friend, a civil en- 


gineer, who was an enthusiast. He grew 
the best Roses, the finest Sweet Peas, and 
had the most excellent herbaceous borders 
in the district. Dyerything he planted 
flourished. People marvelled at his suc- 


I do not know, my reader, what ° 


eess. I, who knew his methods, under- 
stood. At first I thought him too tho- 
rough. The pains he took’in preparing 
his ground, the thoroughness with which 
he did everything, was not only an index 
to the man’s robust and healthy character, 
but proved that he had studied his plants 
with eare, and calculated to a nicety what 
they could assimilate to advantage. There 
was no wasted energy in his prodigious 
preparations. When he went to the nur- 
sery to buy a Rose, he personally superin- 
tended its lifting, and woe be to the work- 
man if he showed carelessness or unneces- 
sarily damaged the roots. My. friend 
could be very courteous or very forcible, 
as occasion required. He did all his own 
gardening, and there was not a square 
foot within his-.enclosure that he did not 
worry and tear and tturn about to a depth 
exceeding two feet. By a most judicious 
application of ‘manures, he guarded 
against any grossness of growth, and, 
while he saw to it that his ‘soil was not 
poisoned by giving it too much, he was 
equally eareful to see that every plant 
had sufficient. He excelled entirely 
through sheer hard work ; but 


“Tf you work then with a will 
It will be but playing still.’’ 


Starting, then, with this idea of a perfect 
and thorough preparation of the soil, the 
certainty of satisfactory, aye, even more 
gratifying, results is assured, There is 
no garden like the ‘‘ spring garden.’’ There 
are no flowers so welcome. No season is 
richer in variety. Bursting out into bright- 
ness on the very edge of wintry darkness, 
they are refreshing and exhilarating be- 
yond words. They come with a rush—not 


a meagre stealthy advance, but in 
battalions. 
“When proud pied April dressed in all 
his trim 


Hath put a spirit of youth in every- 


thing ”’ 


the flowers rise to greet him, and of all 
his train of brightly-clad courtiers the 
Daffodil is the freshest and the fairest. 
What the Rose is to the summer the 
Daffodil is to the spring—with this differ- 
ence in favour of the latter, that it will 
grow and bloom anywhere. It can never 
be out of place. Its season is long, for it 
commences in early March with obvallaris 
(the Tenby Daffodil) and goes on continu- 
ously till mid-May. It is no part of my 
purpose to give a list of intervening varie- 
ties, for they are generally well known, 
but there are very few subjects which in' 
their varied forms provide such continuity 
ot bloom. He who designs spring gardens 
very properly gives them pride of place, 
for they are among his most useful sub- 
jeets. I confess I love best to see Daffodils 
in clumps or groups, in a formation that 
appears most natural, for the more natural 
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the arrangement the more perfect is the 

effect. Standing undisturbed for two, 
three, or four years they give a greater 
wealth of bloom than when annually lifted 
and transplanted. I have no great liking ~ 
for a bed formally planted with them at — 
4 inches to 6 inches apart, for their com- 
parative sparseness, so grown, seems to be 


| out of character, unless, indeed, they are 
being grown for exhibition, which is alto- | 


gether another tale. 

Things are never so bad but what they 
might be worse, and though we grievously 
miss those Dutch bulbs, of which we were 
wont to make lavish use, we are not so 
impoverished by their absence as to be at 
any loss for material. Our gardens may 
be quite beautiful even yet. True, it is to 
the credit of British growers that in some 
directions they have neutralised the stop- 
page of imports by developing native sup- 
plies, added to which, what gardener is 
there who can ever be at a complete loss? 
We have simply, and with advantage, gone 
back to our favourites of twenty and thirty 
years ago, before the Hollanders had over- 
run us. It is no disparagement to be old- 
fashioned in these days, whether in the 
cut of our clothes or in the plants we grow, 
and I quite think that, under compulsion, 
we have contracted some habits we shall 
be slow to part with. Many things we 
used to grow in our greener days had begun 
to drop out of recollection—things we used 
to rely upon and were satisfied with at the 
time. 
find them as pretty, as useful, and as re- 
liable as ever. Daisies were dying out, ex- 
cept among elderly folk who remembered 
their childhood. Silene and Saponaria had 
been relegated to a back seat; Auriculas 
and Polyanthuses, Primroses and Pansies 
superseded. ‘That chaste combination of 
double Arabis and Myosotis was being 
dropped and Tom Thumb Wallflowers for- 
gotten. 

I daresay I look at this matter with con- 
siderable bias, for I have a penchant for 
old-fashioned spring flowers. Visions of 
more than a half-century ago and the dear 
old village gardens I knew so well have 
clung to me far more tenaciously than any 


of the more ambitious and proud displays — 


I have moved among since. I cannot ac- 
count for this exeept that those were my 
days of greatest receptivity and that the 
scenes I remember are those of ‘‘ Home.’ 
Sut there it is, the flowers of old are as 
plainly before my eyes as I now write as 
is the pen in my hand—a galaxy of them I 
shall and must always cherish—the Snow- 
drop and the fragrant Thyme, the Poly-— 
anthus and the ‘ Gilliflowers,’? the Dusty 
Millers and Daisies, the odorous Daphne 
and the budding Sweet Briars—how I love — 
them! And then the Violet. Ah, the- 
Violet. : ‘ 

“Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal 

thy sweet that smells 
If not from my love’ s breath? ’’ 
fF. J. F. 


Kew notes.—Visitors to Kew just now 
should not miss seeing the greenhouse 
No. 4. The Fuchsias are very pretty, and 
a fine plant of Bougainyillea is in full 
flower. . There is an excellent group of 
Hustoma Russellianum which has been 
blooming for several months, Chrysanthe- 
mum Snow Queen is a useful decorative 
plant as the flowers are not too lumpy. — 
Nerine Bowdeni, with an edging of — 
Zephyranthes candida, is splendid by the 
side of the Orchid-house wall. Near by 
are several. big groups of Tritoma, now at 
their best. Viburnum betulifolium and 


Crategus prunifolia, near the Temperate- 


house, area mass of bright red fruit, those — 
of the Thorn very large and in arene 4 
clusters. a 


It is almost with surprise that we — 








for them. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


LAPAGHERIAS. 
AMONGST cool-house climbers the Lapa- 
gerias occupy, without doubt, the foremost 
position, being of easy culture and free 
growth when a congenial place is found 
It does not do to assume that 
they will succeed in every cool greenhouse 
o# conservatory just because such houses 


Cut sprays of Lapageria rosea in a vase. 


are cool. The position even in a house has 
to be chosen in order to meet with the best 
success. Lapagerias should not be allowed 
too much exposure to the sun’s ra ys, parti- 
eularly through the warmer part of the 
day during the summer season. When 
such a position cannot be avoided, then 
the shading should be moderately heavy, 
and if continuous it will not do any harm 
So far as the Lapagerias are concerned. 
PLANTING ouT.—Far better and more en- 


“Lapageria 


during results can be had by planting out 
in a well-drained border’ than when given 
pot culture, although now and again some 
excellent pot specimens of both the red and 
the white varieties may be seen.. Depth of 
border is not so essential as width and 
length. With plenty of surface room the 
young shoots have greater freedom, 1 foot 





or 18 inches in depth being ample. When - 

PoT CULTURE becomes a necessity, then 
should be used pots of special make with 
greater diameter than depth. Otherwise a 
larger amount of drainage will have to be 
employed, with a risk of the roots amongst 
it getting too dry, for the roots of the 
are very much disposed to 
ramble amongst. the erocks when they have 
the opportunity to do so. 

Sort.—The soil best suited for. Lapa- 
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gerias is a mixture of peat and loam, more 
of the former than the latter, in the pro- 
portion of about three to one. Both peat 
and loam should be of the very best, con- 
taining plenty of fibre; such peat as one 
would choose for Ferns and such loam as 
one prefers for Melons would suit well. 
To this plenty of sand should be added, 
with a good amount of clean, broken 
erocks and nutty chareoal to keep the soil 
open. I have-.also used broken clinkers 
freely, and it is astonishing how the roots 


cling to these. The late Mr. Barron once 
told me that the finest Lapagerias he had 
ever seen were growing in a mixture of 
loam, rough peat, and broken clinkers. 
Having at the time to plant out some Lapa- 
gerias, I tried the addition of clinkers, and 
the above statement as to their value in 
the soil was in after years quite borne out. 
Do not break the soil up too finely; the 
rougher it can be used in a moderate way 
the better will it be for the plants, as it 
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will have to remain for some years. Harly 
in the year—say, January—would be an 
excellent time for planting out Lapagerias, 
as the most can thus be made of the coming 
season’s growth. 

CuLTuRE.—Throughout the growing sea- 
son the syringe should be freely but lightly 
used, while the shoots should be prevented 
from entwining themselves into one 
another, which they are much disposed to 
do. I am no believer in formal training. 
When a plant is once well established only 
the leaders will require tying in at all 
during the one season; it should rather be 
left until the flowering period has gone by. 
Then the weakly wood can-be cut away to 
afford room for the stronger. Lapagerias 
are seen to the best advantage when 
trained to the roof, allowing the shoots to 
hang down, as they will do with their own 
weight when in flower. Plenty of water is 
required at the roots all through the sea- 
son of growth, while at no time should the 
soil become too dry. Well-established 
plants after a few years require additions 
made to the border, either by extension or 
the careful removal of inert soil, substi- 
tuting fresh in its place. ¥ 

It is well known how partial slugs are to 
the young shoots. The best preventive 
against this pest is, I have found, a wide- 
mouthed lamp-glass over the shoot as soon 
as the point can be seen coming through 
the ground. Peel 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The variegated-leaved Aspidistra.—This 
is referred to by J. Cornhill (page 440), 
and suggestions made for keeping it in 
good colour. I have always found a mix- 
ture of loam, peat, and sand more effective 
in maintaining the variegation than any 
other compost. There is no doubt that 
this variegated-leaved variety is much less 
frequently met with than it was a couple 
of decades ago. As stated by your corre- 
spondent, a fair amount of light is neces- 
sary to develop the variegation, but at the 
Same time exposure to the full sun will 
soon cause injury. The Aspidistra, taken 
altogether, is a shade-loving plant, yet one 
may often see it stood in a window fully 
exposed to the sun, or even on the window- 
sill outside. Small wonder that with this 
treatment the plants bear a most unhappy 
look, the foliage being quite yellow. 
Stimulants are often recommended, but I 
have had for five years in the same pots a 
eouple of plants which have had during 
the whole of that time nothing but pure 
water, and they are perfectly healthy. 
Two frequent causes of ill-health are bury- 
ing the rhizomes too deeply when potting, 
and allowing water to stand in the saucers 
or vases in which they are placed.— 
aes. Wes 


Chinese Primulas.—What is sometimes 
referred to as the ‘collar trouble”? in 
Primulas is a source of annoyance to those 
who lose their plants after having grown 
them up to near their blooming § stage. 
Thé trouble is brought about in the first 
instance, mot infrequently, when potting 
the plants for the last time, by filling the 
pots too full of soil, and burying the 
centre or collar of the plant. A collapse 
often ensues, mostly because of this. 
Another source of the trouble is due to a 
leaky greenhouse roof, where ‘ drip’’ gets 
into the collar, and failure is inevitable.— 
LEAuuURST. 


Zonal Pelargoniums intended for winter 
blooming which are yet in cold frames 
from which the sashes are still removed 
ought to have tthe flower-buds removed 
for yet a short time. Watering must be 
very carefully done, for if the soil be- 
comes waterlogged plants rarely do any 
further good. © 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SOWING ANNUALS. IN THE AUTUMN. 


THE season for sowing and planting is 
with us again, yet except in large gardens 
which are under the care of professional 
gardeners very little work is being done, 
if we except the planting of spring-flower- 
ing bulbs. The home gardener is usually 
satisfied to finish the year’s work in the 
garden when the last crops are harvested. 
Much can, however, be done in October to 
lighten the spring work, and with more 
assurance of success. For instance, in 
addition to planting our bulbs, seeds of 
many hardy flowers may be sown, certain 
varieties of shrubs and trees, and also a 
number of fruits, and practically all 
varieties of hardy perennial flowers may 
be planted. 

It is not advisable to attempt autumn 
planting or the sowing of seed in wet, 
undrained soil, as such conditions would 
more than likely be a cause of failure. 
Of course, naturally wet soil can be im- 
proved by draining, and this is worth 
consideration before attempting garden- 
ing on an extensive scale. Have you ever 
observed how strong and vigorous’ the 
plants of self-sown annuals that crop up 
here and there in our gardens are? Their 
flowers are also correspondingly finer and 
bigger than those on plants that were 
carefully started in the..spring. This is 
because autumn-sown plants invariably 
get an earlier start, and, having as a rule 
more room for development, make much 
better specimens. The seed was dropped 
from the ripened seed-pod in the late sum- 
mer or fall, and, lying in the soil all 
winter, it was practically stratified, and 
ready ito take advantage of the first mild 
spring days and start into growth. There 
is nothing to prevent the home gardener 
from furnishing his borders with such 
fine plants, but the seed must be sown in 
the fall. 

The duration of the flowering season of 
80 many plants depends on their root 
growth, which is dependent largely on 
cool conditions for a strong and deep de- 
velopment. This is secured by autumn- 
sown plants, which, starting early, have 
a iperiod of cool, moist weather ahead of 
them in which, although for a time the 
growth above ground may not be making 
much headway, the roots are multiplying 
and going deeper. On the advent of warm 
weather the plant itself soon responds. 
It begins to bloom early, and is so strongly 
established upon a foundation of a per- 
fect root system that it is able to with- 
stand periods of continual heat and 
drought, and in the majority of varieties 
will continue to flower until frost de- 
stroyss it. 

In preparing to sow in autumn, the 
ground must be dug and manured just as 
it is for the same operation in spring. 
According to location, the seed should be 
sown as late as possible. By sowing so 
late, no risk is run of the seed germinat- 
ing in the autumn, in which event the 
small seedlings would assuredly be win- 
ter-killed. Instead, the seed lies dormant 
until the first mild days-of early spring, 
when germination is certain, growth is 
sturdy, and we are repaid by an early 
and continuous supply of flowers. AS 
soon as the ground freezes afiter sowing, 
the seed-beds, rows, or clumps must be 
given a mulch of straw or leaves, the 
covering held in position by boughs or 
boards. 

After manuring and digging the ground 
the seed-bed should be prepared by careful 
raking, making the surface quite fine. 


‘| It seems quite 


The seed may either be sown in rows or 
broadeast, according to the effect de- 
sired. For instance, such subjects as 
California, .Poppies, Shirley Poppies, 


‘Sweet Alyssum, Mignonette, and Candy- 


tuft may be sown thinly broadcast and 
lightly- raked into the soil. Varieties 
having larger seeds must be covered 
rather deeper; therefore, it is desirable 
in such instances to sow in drills, deep or 
shallow, according to the seed. 

The following are some dependable an- 
nuals for autumn sowing: Sweet Alys- 
sum, Argemone, Bartonia, Calendula, 
Calliopsis, Candytuft, Centaurea, Cyanus, 
Clarkia, Cleome, Cosmos, Dianthus, 
Eschscholtzia, Godetia, Kochia, Lark- 
spur, Lavatera, Mignonette, Nemophila, 
Nicotiana, Nigelia, Poppy, and others. 

The best season to sow seed of 

HARDY PERENNIALS is perhaps early 
spring, though they may be sown in prac- 
tically any month from spring until 
August. But when sowing is delayed 
until the hot months, the seed should be 
sown in a special bed, or, better still, in 
frames, when attention can be given in 
the way of watering and shading. — 

Experience has taught us, however, that 
many perennial seeds are slow to germi- 
nate on account of their hard seed coat, 
and it is not unusual to find the seed of 
such varieties lying dormant for several 
months before germinating. "This can be 
avoided by sowing in the fall, following 
the instructions given for starting an- 
nuals. The outstanding inducement to 
sow our hardy perennial flowers in the 
Jate fall is the fact that the majority of 
the plants will flower the first summer, 
while if we delay sowing until the follow- 
ing spring only a small proportion of the 
plants will bloom that year.—Country 
Gentleman. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hardy Heaths.—Many of these are now 
making a fine display. Few plants are 
more adapted for grouping in masses to 
give a good effect than the hardy Ericas. 
With a good selection of species and varie- 
ties, it is possible to have them in flower 


out of doors almost the whole year round. a 


They do exceedingly well in wind-swe 


positions, where most other subjects fail, 


and they have another advantage in re- 
quiring little attention, an occasional 
weeding being all that is necessary. They 
may be planted during the autumn and 


winter months, whenever the ground is in — 
a suitable condition. 


The plants are not 


so fastidious in their soil requirements as 
many people imagine, and peat is not 
necessary, although it proves a valuable 


addition to the natural staple if it is de- 
ficient of humus. 


matter incorporated with it, as well as a 


quantity of sand. Allow the soil to settle 4 


before planting, which should be done 
firmly. A good mulch of farmyard 
manure, placed about the roots when 
planting is finished, will prove beneficial. 
—IF. W. G. 


Montbretia Star of the East.—This has 


again been good this year, and appears to — 


retain its position as the finest of the 


Montbretias yet raised. It is magnificent — 


in its colouring of pure orange-yellow, with 


a lemon eye, while the flat, widely open — 
blossoms are so erect that a few plants — 
The flowers are — 
valuable for cutting, lasting well in water. — 
hardy in most places, — 
although a number of growers lift their — 
corms and winter them in frames.—sS. — 
ARNOTT. of vl 


make a grand display. 
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The soil should be well © 
dug, and have plenty of decayed vegetable _ 
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- maining firm and good for a Jong time. 
This is far better than the old form of 
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THE GARDEN 


Vegetables. 


DRUMHBAD CABBAGES. 


THE larger forms of Cabbages many years 
ago were much grown, but they attain to 
too large a size to be useful. One of the 
best types of Drumhead Cabbage is the 
Christmas Drumhead, which is excellent 
for winter use, as it stands well and does 
not split. I do not know any variety for 
late use of better quality, the heads re- 


Drumhead. The section is admirably 
adapted for autumn use, as if the seed is 
sown for early spring cutting the plants 
grow large and are longer in coming in. 


» As succession plants to the earlier kinds 
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they do well. To get the Christmas form 
recommended above good I advise two sow- 
ings, one in May and another a month 
later, this providing an early autumn and 
midwinter supply. It is best to sow in the 
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IN. WARTIME. 


for a time been on the surface. That very 
fine condition of fertility has been brought 
about solely by treating the subsoil as wé 
have advised, so that in time it has be- 
come as fertile as the top soil. It is this 
form of culture which enables the good 
gardener to produce such wonderful crops. 

One of the great needs of to-day is 
found in hardy fruit culture. Yet even 
where there is any disposition to invest 
capital in hardy fruit culture it is feared 
that any outlay at the first, in the shape 
of trenching the ground to be planted, 
would. be disregarded. When shallow- 
worked soil is so planted, and a base of 
hard, poor, or sour soil is provided, tree 
roots in time work into it, and its poverty 
produces canker, fungus, insects, and all 
sorts of ills, as well as small fruit, or 
ultimate decay of the trees. But were 
that subsoil broken up some 10 inches to 
12 inches below the ordinary surface soil, 
well dressed with short, well-decayed 
manure, wood ashes, and soot, then the 





Cabbage Dwarf Drumhead. 


middle of August for May use, sowing an 

earlier variety the third week in July for 

the first spring cutting. Ss. 
TRENCHING. 


(RerLty to Canon HuGH PRICE.) 


No practical gardener dreams, when first 
trenching land, of bringing the subsoil to 
the surface. Rather, he has the subsoil 
broken up and well pulverised, leaving it 
where it was, but adding manure to it, 
and enabling it to become sweetened by 
the action of the air, now able to per- 
meate through it because so effectively 
loosened. It is by that simple process, 
practically identified with good 
trenching, that what has hitherto been 
sour, or poor, or impervious subsoil be- 
comes, in time, sweet and fertile. The 
gardener who annually trenches a portion 
of his garden some 23 feet to 3 feet in 
depth each winter brings the bottom soil 


to the top and the top soil to the bottom. 


But he does that with the fullest assur- 
ance that what is brought to the surface 
is as good for crops as is that which has 


a“ 


roots when they penetrated into it would 
find hhealthy elements, and the trees be 
clean and very fruitful. In deeply worked 
soil the roots find moisture and food, from 
which they are, in shallow cultivated soils, 
debarred. _ 


FORCING SHAKALH. 
CUTTINGS which were planted early in 
March will now have completed growth, 
and give indication, by the foliage turn- 
ing yellow, that the crowns have reached 
maturity. If required for early forcing, a 
partial lifting of the roots will tend-to 
ensure the crowns a more complete rest 
than ‘would be the case if they are left in 
the ground a few weeks longer, and at 
the same time render them more amenable 
to forcing. To accomplish this a trench 
should be opened in front of the first row 
of crowns, then, with the aid of a *‘ graft,” 
or the kind of spade used for draining, 
the erowns, with soil and most of the 
roots attached, can be bodily lifted, and 
then laid on the surface of the soil. If 
the graft is thrust in behind each crown 
there is no difficulty in raising them with 
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a certain quantity of soil adhering to the 
roots. They should then be left undis- 
turbed for ‘two or three weeks, after 
which first detach all the larger thong- 
like roots and bury them in some ashes 
or soil until they can be made into cut- 
tings, and then place the crowns in an 
upright position close together under a 
wall or fence in a convenient spot, and 
cover with finely sifted ashes. From here 
the crowns can be taken out as required 
for forcing. ; 
MrTHOoDS oF rorcING.—Forcing will, in a 
great number of instances, have to be car- 
ried out with the aid of fermenting beds 
alone this seasen, for which tree leaves, 
as they engender a mild and lasting heat, 
should be largely employed. Hotbeds 
ean, therefore, be made up in brick pits 
or. in the open to accommodate frames 
for the purpose. With a sufficiency of 
soil in which to plant the roots, placed on 
the surface of the beds, covering the 
crowns with dry leaves, after affording 
enough tepid water to well moisten the 
soil and excluding all light, good Kale 
can in this way be produced. The same 
may be said if a warm, dry cellar is at 
command. In this instance, the crowns 
may be planted in deep boxes, and the 
lids utilised to cover them with to ex- 
elude light. A longer time must be 
allowed before the Kale is ready for use 
in this case. A Mushroom house affords 
the readiest means of forcing the crowns 
where such a structure exists, as. the 
warmth given off by the beds provides a 
suitable temperature for them. Even in 
this case a covering of dry leaves, if the 
crowns are planted out, improves the 
quality of tthe Kale by causing the pro- 
duce to grow more compact than it comes 
when left uncovered. Large flower-pots 
can be utilised if a portion of one of the 
bins or shelves cannot be spared. Invert- 
ing a similar-sized pot over the crowns 
has tthe same effect as a covering of 
leaves. Forcing with the aid of hot- 
water pipes greatly simplifies matters, but 
this will~only be possible in a few in- 
stances this winter, and need not be en- 
larged upon. Those who possess facilities 
for collecting tree leaves when they fall 
should store as many as they can for this 
and other purposes where warmth is re- 
quired. Ete Ne 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cauliflower notes.—Cauliflowers have 
grown away freely during the present 
season. It is generally agreed that, if 
Cauliflowers are to do well, the quarter 
must be rich and quite firm. I believe that 
the loose curds sometimes seen, and for 
which an inferior strain of seed’is, quite 
wrongly, blamed, are the result of planting 
in soil which “is not sufficiently firm. 
Walcheren is never seen to better ad- 
vantage than when the plants are grown 
upon very firm soil; for example, an old 
Strawberry bed which has merely been 
cleared of the plants and weeds after 
fruiting, and into which the seedling 
Cauliflowers have been dibbled. We hear 
much about varieties. The truth is that, 
as in other cases, selections of Cauli- 
flowers are given names by seedsmen, and 
the impression of new and choice varieties 
is created, whereas the difference between 
these and others of a more distant date is 
infinitesimal. At any rate, rightly or 
wrongly, experiment and observation have 
led me to this conclusion. A local seed 
firm boomed a variety as their own Special 
Autumn Mammoth. On trying this I was 
unable to find even the most trifling ditfter- 
ence between this new Mammoth and the 
friend of my apprentice days, Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant. I find that in ordinary 
seasons I can furnish a regular succession 
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of excellent heads from the following 
varieties : Harly London, 
Walcheren, Autumn Giant, Heclipse, and 
Walecheren Brocecoli—the last a Cauliflower 
in masquerade. All these kinds are suffi- 
ciently well known with the exception, 
perhaps, of Eclipse, which is a very fine 
Cauliflower, medium in size of curd, which 
is very pure and close, and which turns in 
usefully just in advance of Autumn Giant. 
—A Scorrisu GARDENER. 


Treatment of Asparagus.—The time will 
shortly be with us when we shall be eut- 
ting down the tops of the Asparagus, and 
giving the beds the usual winter dressing 
of manure, with the trimmings of the 
alleys scattered over the top of the 
manure. This method seems to have been 
the accepted one for many years; but is 
it the right one? When one looks at it in 
the light of reason, it seems as if it is a 
waste of time and material to muleh at 
this season of tthe year (late autumn), 
when root action is practically at a‘/stand- 
still. Far better results would follow if 
manuring were done at a time when 
the plants could derive more benefit from 
it—i.e., when the roots are active. Aspara- 
gus stores up its energy, and builds up 
its crowns during the summer for the sue- 
ceeding season. Then, surely, the correct 
period to apply manure would be when 
this process is taking place—when cutting 
ceases. A mulch of manure then, assisted 
by a good watering if the weather hap- 
pened to be dry, would provide more 
plant food to assist the development of 
the crowns than the usual ‘winter mulch. 
The manurial properties which are 
washed out of the mulch into the soil by 
the autumn and winter rains cannot be 
utilised at that period of the year, but 
rather will they be washed away into the 
subsoil, and so in a great measure be lost 
to the ‘plants.—G. T. G. Davirs, Burbank 
Gardens, Edgerton, Huddersfield. 


Sowing Cabbage seed.—This is the 
most important vegetable sowing of the 
year, and although what some are inclined 
to think is a common crop, yet I doubt if 
there is any one tliat is more useful, or 
generally appreciated, than good spring 
and early summer Cabbages. It is quite 
true that while Peas and Beans are plenti- 
ful the homely Cabbage gets despised, but. 
let the supply of other vegetables run 
short, and we turn to the Cabbage as an 
all-the-year-round dish, and, like other 
vegetables, the better it is treated the more 
valuable it is. In sowing the seed select 
a nice open piece of ground. IJ like to sow 
where early Potatoes have been lifted, as 





the ground is clean and usually rich 
enough for young Cabbage plants. Dig it 


up deeply, and cither sow the seed in 
drills, or scatter it broadeast, and work it 
into the soil with a rake. If the land is 
dry tread it in and give a good soaking of 
water, and if the drought continues keep 
on watering, for it will not do to start it 
into growth and then let it get dry.—A. G. 

Autumn Cauliflowers should 
fully protected from frost. Covering the 
curds with the foliage is sufficient to 
ward off a few degrees, but as time ad- 
yances some further protection should be 
provided. It is a capital plan to lift as 
many plants as possible when the heads 
are formed, and place them in convenient 
batches for protecting. The plants should 
be lifted carefully and placed within 15 
inches of each other, in trenches made 
sufficiently deep to allow a few inches of 
the stem to be covered with soil. Great 
care should be exercised in maintaining 
as much soil about the roots as possible. 
If the ground is dry, the plants should 
be copiously watered as each row is 
planted. The work should be done as 


be care- 


Hrfurt,. 
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soon as the heads are formed, or the crop 
may be injured by frost before the cover- 
ing is applied. If this work is attended 
to, the supply may be maintained for 
some time after the ordinary crop _is 
over. Plants raised from seed sown last 
ionth for providing a supply of this 
vegetable next May, June, and July 
should be transplanted into cold frames, 
setting them fairly near to the glass. 
The compost should not be too rich, or 
the growth will be sofit and sappy. The 
soil should be of a fairly fine texture, and 
made very firm. Insert as low down as 
the seed leaves, and set the plants 4 inches 
apart each way.—I', W. G 


Summer-sown Carrots. — Those who 
about the middle of July made a sowing of 
Carrot-seed, either the Nantes or Inter- 
mediate, and kept the soil between the 
drills well hoed and clean, the plants being 
very moderately thinned, will now find 
they have an abundance of moderately- 
sized and deliciously tender roots to pull 
and cook from November and through the 
winter. Tine to look at and great in bulk 
as are the huge roots the new Intermediate 
variety furnishes from April sowings, they 
are not so nice to eat as are those from 
suimmer sowings. We should make more 
frequent sowings in lesser quantities, first 
in frames in January of Early Gem, then 
on warm borders of the Nantes in February 
and March, also even in April, to have 
ample succession. Other sowings of this 
delicious Carrot may be made in June and 
July to keep up a supply of young roots 
nearly all the year round. 


Sunroots.—I was recently told by a lady 
that her Sunroots did badly, and were of 
inferior quality. I inquired as to the 
nature of the culture bestowed, and was 
not surprised to learn that practically no 
culture was given. The tubers were origin- 
ally planted rather thickly in poor soil in 
one corner of the garden, and since had 
been left very much to shift for themselves. 
Where the plants are so crowded that the 
leafage can-get very little light and air, no 
wonder the tubers are of poor quality. The 
ground for Sunroots should be deeply dug, 
or, better still, trenched and given a fair 
dressing of manure, and planted with fair, 
even-sized tubers in February or March, 
planting in rows 24 inches apart and 12 
inches apart in the rows.—A. G. 


Beet, using early.—In the middle of 
August I began to pull Beet. Instead of 
thinning out to regulation distance, not 
much thinning is done until the young, 
roots are of eatable size. I used Beet in 
this way last year for the first time, and 
found the roots so tender and juicy that I 
am again practising the same method. I 
do not find that this way of using Beet 
much affects the size of the roots left for 
winter storage, and. we certainly do not 
want Beet as large as small Mangolds. 
Moderate-sized roots are more succulent 
than the big specimens one sometimes 
sees. In the way here described the yield 
is much increased, and one has the satis- 
faction -of obtaining a supply at an early 
date.—J. CorNHILL, 


The Portugal Cabbage (Couve Tron- 
chuda).—I am constantly meeting with 
poonle who know practically nothing of 

ortugal Cabbage (Couve Tronchuda). 
Chancing to be in an allotment garden the 
other day, I noticed a few plants among 
Brussels Sprouts and other things, but the 
owner of the garden apparently was 
ignorant of what he had planted. Couve 
Tronchuda can be sown out of doors in 
April and treated like Winter Greens, ex- 
cept that it requires more room, and comes 
to perfection in October, when Runner 
Beans are over; in fact, one might almost 
say that this useful vegetable is the con- 
necting link between summer and winter 
crops.— WOODBASTWICKE. 





‘last piece of advice, the foregoing instruc- 


. ticulars, as regards branch thinning, eft. am 
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TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED APPLE 
TREES. 
I HAVE recently taken over a country 
house, with large garden much neglected, 
untilled this year, Apple and Pear trees 
unpruned for two or three years, branches 
covered with Moss, though there is a fair 
crop of fruit. There is a very heavy crop 
of weeds all over the place. - Any hints 
you will kindly give for clearing up for 
spring will be much appreciated. Is this 
a good time to prune the trees, and is it 
advisable to have it done hard ‘back? How 
can I remove the unsightly Moss from 
the branches? When is the best time to 
manure the Apple trees ?—W. T. n= 
[By not stating whether the fruit trees 
are wall-trained or if they are bushes or 
pyramids in the open, we are somewhat 
at a loss, and therefore advise what is to 
be done in either case. : 
WALL TREES.—These, if they have not 
been pruned for three years, will have 
growths projecting a long distance from 
the face of the wall. The best way to 
deal with them is to cut them back to — 
within an inch or so of where they started 
to grow out three years ago. This will 
mean a great sacrifice of wood, and pro- 
bably of fruit another season; but it is 
the only method you can pursue to get 
the trees back to proper: limits and for 
them to benefit by the protection afforded 
by the wall. Much new growth will re- 
sult from this drastic treatment next 
season, the weakest of which, where at 
all crowded, can be dispensed with, and 
the remainder stopped back to five leaves 
in July, and subsequent secondary shoots 
on them to one leaf in mid-August. This 
will result in. the trees becoming in due 


course reclothed with healthy, fruiting 
spurs. Where branches are at all con- 


gested, thin them out, dispensing with the 
older and more decrepit of them when ; 
doing so. With tthe exception of the—_ 


tions will apply equally to espalier- 
trained trees on trellises. As to ~ 
PYRAMIDS AND BUSHES.—The question in 
regard to these is whether it is necessary — 
to reduce them to their original size, be- 
cause if there is room for the extra spread _ 
of growth resulting from the three years’ 
neglect, you will benefit in the near future 
by obtaining larger crops of fruit. A cer- 
tain amount of cutting back might be re- 
quired here and there to obtain symmetry 
in individual cases, but a general hard 
cutting back of the branches would be 
unnecessary. The main part of the prun- 
ing would consist in thinning out side ® 
branches where they are too close to- — 
gether, and in eutting back -to within 2 - 
inches or 8 inches of where they originated 
younger growths on the branches and — 
spurs. Young shoots produced towards 
the extremities of the branches during ~ 
the current year may be cut back to four j 
leaves. If necessary to reduce the dimen- — 
sions of the trees, the cutting back must — 
be done to where they commenced grow- | 
ing out three years since. In other par- 


proceed as already advised. Deal with 

STANDARDS much in the same way, first — 
getting rid of dead wood and snags, then — 
carry out what is necessary in the way - 
of getting rid of cross and interlacing — 
branches, and finally thin tthe heads suffi- — 
ciently to let in light and air to all parts. — 
If the saw has to be used for the removal — 
of branches, pare the wounds smooth 
afterwards and coat with Stockholm tar 
or lead colour paint. The pruning may — 
in all cases be done at once, as a better — 
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? Guarantested 
(Guaranteed @ Tested) 





are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord; with a 
These factors emsure success no 


constitution like iron. 


Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A.” 


24 best and most popular roses 
for genéral purposes; 


A splendid Carriage 
assortment, 24/ = paid. 
Avoca (ht) scarlet ..- .. 1/3 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Earl of Watwick (ht), sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel Msilcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp), white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver... 1/3 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 1/3 
Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Killarney (ht), pink .. -- 1/3 
La France (ht),rose .. « 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh .. 1/3 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot o. 1/3 
Lady Ashtown (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme, C. Lutaud (ht), yel.rose.. 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 1/3 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (ht), yel 1/3 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (bt), sal. 1/3 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. . «eo: 1/8 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white .. 1/3 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow we 1/8 
Richmond (bt), scarlet.. o I 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “ K.” 


12 first class sorts suitable for 
general use. 

Do well Carriage 
everywhere . 1 0/ = paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose See VE} 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal, pink 1/- 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim. scar, _ 1/- 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 1/3 
H, E. Richardson (ht), crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dickscn (hp), crimson... 1/- 
Lady Ashtown (bp), deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink... 1/3 
Mime. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk 1/3 
Mme. Ed, Herriot, red .. eee /S 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink... 1/- 


llardy Fruits 
“‘ Falstaff ’’ Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 


All best sorts 


Strong trees. 26/ 


1 Bramley’s Seedling Apple, cooker. 
1 Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 

1 William’s Pear, cook or eat. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert. 
1 Victoria Plum. cooker or dessert, 
1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 

1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant, Black Currant. 

4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry. 
12 Superlative Raspberry, the best. 


All the above-named fruits are very free 


bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts, 


Fire Flowers 
< PENDINNIS ” PYRETHRUMS 


Exceptiona! value 
Carriage paid 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 


12 chosen chiefly for their abundant 
delicious scent. 


Colouring 1 1 |- Carriage 
gorgeous. paid. 
Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red as Us 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
General Jaqueminot (hp), cr... 1/+ 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson ., 1/3 
Juliet (hb), pld gold andred ., 1/3 
La France (ht), rose... veo 1/3 
Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink. . 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red... 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 
Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “J.” 


12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural, 


Charming Carriage 
colouring 1 1 | 6 Paid. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson... 1/3 
Gruss an Teplitz (ht), crimson,. 1/3 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .,  1/+ 


Mme. A. Chatenay, sal. pink ., 1/3 


Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink ., 1/3 
Mme. M. Soupert (ht), yellow., 1/3 
Mrs. R. G. 8. Crawford, pink .. _1/- 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. . we, LS 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white +. 1/3 
Pee. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Sweet Briars 
SELECTION “RB.” 


6 trees, 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
hedges, &c. 


Colours Carriage 
exquisite. 6/6 Paid, 
Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 10d 
Lady Penzance, soft copper .. 10d. 


Meg Merrilies, bright crimson.. 10d. 


Carefully selected with object of pro- 
ducing continuous display. 


J Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft., gentian blue. 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “ E.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for growing 


in smoke. 
Tmmensely 1 1 | Carriage 
successful. . paid. 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (ht),car... 1/3 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/3 
Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car, 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet... 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 
Mme. Ed Herriot (per),red .. 1/3 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red’ 1/- 
Baby Ramblers 
SELECTION “0.” 

8 roses of bushy habit, recom- 
mended for beds. 
About lit. Carriage 
in height. 7/6 paid. 
Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rose vend fe 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 
E. Lamesch, orange pink 1/3 
Jessie, rose crimson os ol /= 
Leonie Lamesch, copperyred.. 1 i 3 


Mrs, W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk. 1/- 
‘Orleans, geranium red .. ae 


Oy 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 


Doz. 100, 
Wallflowers, red - 1/3 9/- 
sa yellow.. 1/3 9/- 
Forget me not, blue 2/- 14/- 
Canterbury Bells in 
sep. colours, white, 
rose, blue, or mixed 2/6 17/6 
Iceland Poppies,ymzd, 2/6 17/6 
Polyanthus, mixed ., 3/- 21/- 
Sweet Williams . 2/6 17/6 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 24/- 
Golten Alyssum —.. 3/4 24/- 
Hardy Auriculas ..~3/9 28/- 
Purple Aubretia, pots 4/- 39/- 
Graecian Vielet .. 5/4 40/- 








Hlardy Border Flowers 


Bees’ ‘‘Victory”’ Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto’Selection,15Beauties 


9/6 


16 


See catalogue for plan showing 
how to plant 


Hybrid Lupin, 


Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “F.” 
12 charmingly coloured and daintily 


formed in bud. 

Last well Carriage 
when cut. 1 2/ paid” 
Harry Kirk (t), yellow .. oe 76 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yel... 1/3 
Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri. 1/3 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose... 1/3 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink ., 1/3 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white .. 1/3 
Richmond (ht), scarlet. . 7 1/3 
Sunburst (ht), cadmium yellow 1/3 


Gold Medal Roses 
SELECTION “LL.” 
12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 


but two. 
Creme de Carriage 
la creme, 1 4/ paid. 


Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 
British Queen (ht), snowy white 10d. 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 10d. 
G. ©, Waud (ht), orange ver... 10d. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. 10d. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream aan 0d* 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 10d. 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze.. 1/- 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (ht), white .. 10d. 

Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1/- 
Willowmere (per.), coral pink.. 10d. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
' SELECTION “8.” 


6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas, &c. 


All very 7/- 


vigorous, 


Carriage 
paid. 


Alberic Barbier (W.) yellow .. 1/6 
American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink .. 1/6 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 1/6 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink 1/6 
Excelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 


Hiawatha (cl., P.), crim. white 1/6 


Carriage paid 


4ft., various colours. 


Suitable for 
smali gardens 


matter where the Roses are planted. 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “B.” 


24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 
Assured a? / 


d ‘ Carriage 
prize winners, 


paid. 


Avoca (ht), crimsonscarlet .. 1/3 
Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w. .. 1/3 
British Queen (ht), white vee ee 
Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/- 
Chas. Lefebvre (hp), crimson... 1/- 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink .. 1/3 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 1/3 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise HoT. 
Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 1/6 
Gl. de C. Guinoisseau (hp), ver. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim, 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson... 1/- 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson som bis 
Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink. . 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 1/3 
Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap, 1/3 
Mrs, Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), paleflesh.. 1/3 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


New and Gold Medal 
SELECTION “ T.” 


12 first class new roses, nearly 

all gold medallists. 
Exceptional Carriage 
value. 1 7/ 6 paid, 
Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 
Constance, richeyellow . . 1/6 
Isobel, carminered. ., «. 1/6 
Modesty, pearly cream... non Bhs 
Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 
Gorgeous, copper and yellow... 1/6 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 
H. V. Machin, bright crimson.. 1/6 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg. D. Hamil, golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. Ey 
oe es 1/6 


Mrs. B. Walker .. 


Flowering Shrubs 


Do well ia towns 
Cartiage paid. 


9/6 


Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple. 


Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., lilac. 
Double Hollyhock, 
Hybrid Larkspur, 5it., violet, purple. 
Lloyd’s Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft., pink. 
Single Hollyhock, 6{t., various colours. 
Hybrid Larkspur, 4{t., sky blue. 
Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4{t., blue. 
Red Elecampane, 5ft., crimson, bronze. 
Searlet Campion, 3ft., geranium red. 


6ft., various colours. 


7 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


11 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent blue. 26 
12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, 14it. 27 
13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft., sakmon pink. 28 
14 White Lupin, 4it., purest white. 29 
15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3it., white. 30 


Paeon’s Roses 
“PORTIA” PAEONIES. 


6 of the best and most gorgeous in 


Ce et i et i) 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


Siberian Iris, 3it., rich blue, 
Flame Flower or Border Phlox, 
Showy Fleabane, 14{t., mauve. 


Hybrid Columbine, 2ft., various colours 


Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. 
Mrs. Bradshaw's Avens, 2{t., scarlet. 
Mussin’s Catmint, Lift., lavender. 
Blue Fleabane, 14ft., violet blue. 
Blue Perennial Flax, 1 hit. 

Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow. 
Beesian Mimulus, 9in., scariet, gold 
Blue Starwort, 21t., rich blue, 
Gentian Speedwell, 1ft., blue. 
Showy Stonecrop, lit., rosy purple. 


6 superb varieties, 


Larkspurs 
“LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS. 


Double Flowered Gorse, go'den yellow, 
Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink, 
Spirewa, Anthony Waterer, red. 
May Broom, cream 

Rose of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Weigela Eva Rathke, red 

Giant Mork Orauge, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender true fragrant sort. 
Sweet Rosemary 

Golden Forsythia, very choice, 
White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 
Escallonia Ingrami, red. 


Flame Flowers 
“PICKWICK” PHLOX. 


all tip- top for 10 magnificent hardy plants. 


7 superb hardy border plants. cntieaticrs : border and for cutting MS Nae 6/6 Carriag® 

i i colours. id. 

Excellent 4 / Carriage Faménse 9 Carriage aon 3 / rane Huse 4 fas Carriage ‘olo’ tlh. Paid 

for’ cutting. paid. booms. / = paid : spikes, paid. Aurora, salmon rose ., ied: 

(3 of each, 21 plants, 2/6 carriage pd.) 3 oF each, 18 plants, 20/-, carriage pd. Fine, extra strong plants 3 of each, 18 plants, 8/6, carriage pd. Mos ead i aw Se} 

\- ; 3 plants, same name, 3/6. ready for immediate planting ~ 3 plants, same name, 1/6 abe bn es 3 Baa : : 
\ A. M. Kelway, single rose etaee tae to produce early supplies. BK, Campbell, salmon pink per owt =| 
| Genl. French, single red +» 9d- Arsene Muirel, lovely rose ., 1/9 > s. Eureke, rich deep blue +» 9d. 4%. Danzanvilliers, tine lilac .. Sd 
Se Esmera!da, single rose.. +. 9d: Festiva Maxima, white.. «. 1/9 Bees’ April Queen. Belladonna, double sky blue.. 9d Evelyn, salmon rose, new ., 8d. 
. Queen Mary, double pink +» Q9d- Mme Calot, soft blush.. ae 1/9 Bees’ Flower of Spring. Albion, the best white .. +» 9d. F, A. Buchner, purest white ., 8d. 
f J. Kelway, single scarlet +. 9d. Carnea elegans, pink .. wo 1/9 Winningstadt. Cestrian, double pale blue .. 9d. Genl. Heutz, salmon red . &d 
; Hamlet, single pink .. «+. 9d. Neva, fine silvery pink.. toe 1/9 Wheeler’s Imperial Lamartine, deep gentian biue., 9d. Iris, striking violet blue #- 3a 
4 _ Yvonne, superb double white.. 9d- Atrosanguinea, crimson 1/9 Persimmon, large, sky blue .. 9d. Selma, pink, with cherry centre &d. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


d All goods are so'd on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd, guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 


iF m4 ; 
ie COLLECTIONS AND 206/- ORDERS 
i are sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 

j extra at rate of 1d. in the 1/-, minimum carriage 6d. 
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CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 


will be sent post free on request, 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. - 


A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 
Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 


likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 















= REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 


may be had free on application. . There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. 
_ logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. 





The 1916-17 Cata- 
A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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idea will be gained while the leaves are 
on the trees as to the amount of thinning 
required, while the wounds will quickly 
heal over. The best remedy for cleansing 
the trees is caustic alkali solution, the 
ingredients for making which can be pur- 
chased ready prepared from amy dealer 
in garden sundries. © Dissolve according 
to instructions sent with them, and apply 
the solution in the form of a spray to all 
parts of the trees. Do this as soon as the 
leaves are down. A spraying syringe, or, 
better still, a garden engine with a spray- 
ing nozzle attached ito a length of hose 
screwed on to the pump, are the _ best 
means of applying the spraying solution. 
Wear leather gloves to protect the hands, 
and an old -suit of clothes and hat. 
Choose calm weather for the spraying. 
MANuRING. — Farmyard or stable 
manure, if required, may be afforded as 
soon after the pruning is completed as is 
convenient. First remove the jsoil to a 
depth of 9 inches to as far as the branches 
extend, place’ a layer of the manure 4 
inches thick over the roots, return 
the soil, and tread fairly firm. If arti- 
ficial manure is to be used, strew 4 ozs. of 
bone meal to the square yard on the sur- 
face and.fork it in. In February or 
March mix superphosphate of lime and 
sulphate of ammonia together in the 
proportion of two parts of the former to 
one part of the latter. Apply 8 ozs. of 
the mixture to the square yard and hoe it 
in. If you have means of obtaining or 
making wood ashes—the prunings from 
the trees would be of great assistance if 
well charred—sprinkle them liberally on 
the surface over the roots any time 
during the winter to afford potash.] 


NEGLECTED VINBS. 

I HAVE under my care a vinery containing 
several large Vines, which have been quite 
neglected for about twelve months, and 
are in a very wild state. The fruit has all 
been gathered. Please advise me when 
and how to prune, and very much oblige.— 
C: DYER. 

[You should not prune the Vines until 
they have shed their leaves. Then with a 
sharp knife cut the laterals or shoots 
which have borne the Grapes back to one 
or two buds, according to the strength of 
the wood and the prominence of the buds. 
If the wood is, say, twice as thick as 
an ordinary lead pencil and the buds at the 
base, 2,.e., those nearest the spurs, pro- 
minent and well ripened it will be safe to 
sever the lateral just above the first bud, 
but should the buds be small and the wood 
of less dimensions than stated leave two 
buds. This done, the next proceeding is 
to relieve the rods of all loose bark—not 
scraping them—and scrub them afterwards 
with warm, soft, soapy water, using 1 oz. 
soap to 1 gallon of hot water. Take care 
not to bruise the buds when doing this, 
and use a spoke brush for scrubbing the 
gnarled wood of the spurs. After this give 
the vinery a good wash down—glass as 
well as woodwork—using hot soapy water 
with a wineglass of paraffin per gallon 
mixed in it if red spider has been rampant. 
To keep the oil from settling on the sur- 
face of the water it is necessary to stir 
frequently. If mealy bug is present spread 
mats under the rods when divesting them 
of loose bark to prevent both the latter 
and insects being trodden into the border, 
and burn it. Limewash all exposed brick- 
work, using fresh burnt kiln lime, and add 
1 pint of paraffin while it is slaking. Then 
dress the stems and spur wood with Gis- 
hurst compound. This can be had from 


any seedsman, and use as per instructions 


to be found on the lid of the box. Finally, 
with a fork prick up the surface soil of 
the border to a depth of 2 inches or 8 
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inches, and after removing it replace with 
a mixture of the best fibrous loam obtain- 
able, burnt soil if at hand, lime rubbish, 
and bone-meal or Vine border compound. 
Mix four barrowloads of the burnt soil, 
one of lime-rubbish, and 4 ewt. of bone- 
meal with every cartload of loam needed. 
The compound manure should be employed 
according to directions supplied with it. 
Tread it firm after levelling, and if the 
border is outside cover in the course of a 
few weeks with long litter or something to 
protect it from rain and snow. Keep the 
vinery cool and freely ventilated. On the 
approach of very severe weather run the 
water out of the hot-water pipes to avoid 
disaster. ] 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Raspberries.—You kindly refer me to 
treatment of Raspberries on p. 455, Sep- 
tember 7th. I had read that carefully, 
but it does not, so far as I can see, answer 
my question. All through the summer. IT 
have cut away superfluous canes, of which 
there was a multitude, leaving about six 
to a plant. Something like three to four 
of these have bloomed in September, and 
are bearing fruit. Some I beheaded early 
in September. What I should be glad to 
know is how to treat such canes, for if 
cut away some plants will have no canes 
left, and some only three or four at the 
outside.—P. W. G. FILLEUL. 

[Raspberry canes of the current season’s 
growth, which flower and produce fruit in 
autumn, are, of course, of no further use, 
and may, after they cease bearing, be cut 
away. Although unusual, such a- thing 
does sometimes occur with respect to sum- 
mer-fruiting Raspberries, an occasional 
cane fruiting as yours have done, but as 
the ruie is to leave, when reducing the 
number of young growths earlier in the 
season, a few more to each stool than will 
actually be required when the final 
thinning takes place, the loss of such as 
fruit prematurely is of no consequence. 
It is unfortunate you have so small a re- 
serve of canes, but under the circumstances 
there is no alternative but to cut out all 
that have fruited. Are you sure the stools 
which produced these canes are of a sum- 
mer-fruiting kind, because there are 
autumn-fruiting Raspberries, and these, 
unlike the former, fruit on canes produced 
in the current season? ‘The treatment 
necessary for them is also different, as the 
old canes are cut down to the ground, or 
nearly so, in Iebruary or March, and not 
in autumn or winter, and where new 
growths appear they are thinned, leaving 
five to six of the strongest to a stool, if 
stakes are used for their support or in the 
case of a trellis, 9 inches apart. This ex- 
planation, we hope, may help to elucidate 
your difficulty. If you could send us a 
sample of the fruit and growth as well as 
the name of the variety we shall be glad 
to do what we ean to help you further.] 

A hedge of nuts.—I am desirous — of 
making, if possible, a hedge of nut trees— 
Cobs and Filberts. The hedge would be 
about 100 feet long. I should much ap- 
preciate any advice you could give me on 
the subject as to number and sorts to be 
planted, distance apart, etc. As the 
hedge is to provide shelter as well as 
fruit, it needs to be as close as is per- 
missible. While I, of course, know that 
nut bushes are used for this purpose, I 
am doubtful 1f Cobs and Filberts may be 
planted sufficiently close. to afford any 
shelter worth considering.—F. Car- 
PENTER. : 

[We have in mind a hedge of Cobs and 
Filberts we once saw, which, from the 
tenour of your note, is the kind of hedge 
you. require. The bushes in this ease had 
been planted about 6 feet apart. They had 
met and formed a_ perfect hedge from 
9 feet to 10 feet in height, and although 
the conditions were not ideal, they yielded 
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fairly good crops of Nuts. When sub- — 
jected to a certain amount of pruning they ~ 
fruited still better and fulfilled the pur- 
pose for which they were planted. We, 
therefore, think you may safely take this 
example as a guide, and act accordingly. 
If anxious to obtain quicker results than 
this plan could afford, plant the bushes 
8 feet apart, and when they begin to en- 
croach on one another gradually dispense 
with every other one by cutting away a 
portion of the branches each winter.] 


BEES. 


BEESWAX: ; : 
MopernN methods of bee-keeping do not — 
eontribute to the production of much bees- 
wax. Indeed, it may safely be said that - 
the only beeswax obtained in a quite up- 
to-date apiary is that from the cappings of 
the movable shallow frames. I do not for- 
get that there are the old brood frames 
which have been taken out from the brood- 
box to make room for new sheets of 
foundations, but in normal times, before 
disease was so rampant among bees, these 
were considered so full of refuse from age 
that they were not worth the trouble of 
rendering down. - Times have changed, and 
to-day beeswax like many other commodi- 
ties is scarce. So we beekeepers do not 
now throw away our old brood-combs, but — 
render them down as effectually as we can; 
getting what wax it is possible to extract 
from them. It will be little in quantity 
and poor in colour, with a large amount of 
refuse. Nevertheless, it is beeswax, and 
can be used for most ordinary purposes, — 
despite its bad colour. Cappings and 
brood-comb should never be dealt with all ~ 
together, but always separately. We are 
advised, if our bees have perished from — 
disease, not to use our shallow frames 
again after extracting the honey, so these 
are available for wax-rendering. They — 
may be treated with comb-cappings unless — 
the latter have been so plentiful as to make 
it worth while to render down by them- 
selves. Shallow frame-combs and ecap- — 
pings must be thoroughly well washed in — 
rain-water to rid them of the honey. -Care 
should be exercised in this operation so as 
to leave no stickiness behind. Break the 
comb up and rub it all well between the © 
palms of the hands in the water, of which — 
there should be two or. three changes. — 
Then the wax bits should be squeezed into — 
balls and put aside until the day of render- 
ing down. q 
MELTING THE Wax.—The melting down — 
of the wax is done either by the heat ofthe — 
sun’s rays or by immersing the wax in 
canvas bags in very hot or gently boiling 
water, or by steam. The solar wax-ex- 
tracting method calls for a carefully-made 
special instrument. I have had no experi- 
ence of this mode, but it is a process — 
which is recommended, and is said to pro- ~ 
duce a fine type of beeswax which requires — 
no further treatment. The extractor is 
simple in construction, and I think if I set. 
my mind on making one I could do so, as — 
could anyone who has time and inclination. 
for a little home-production enterprise. — 
However, I must leave this method to-day. — 
The plan of the canvas bag and hot water 
is “messy? and distinctly old-fashioned. 
It is quite simple, and consists in plunging 
the bag into hot water, keeping it down 
with a stone or something, but at the same 
time devising some means of preventing 
the bag from touching the bottom of the 
large saucepan or copper. The water must 
not be allowed to boil hard or the wax will 
become overheated and filled with air- 
holes. The wax melts and floats to the. 
top; most of the refuse is retained in the 
bag. Allow to’cool very slowly. Take off 
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‘Pomona; 3, Cellini. 


the cake of wax, scrape off what refuse 
adheres to the bottom, and remelt. This 
is best done in a jar placed in a saucepan, 
from which jar the wax can be poured into 
moulds of any chosen size and shape. 
These moulds should preferably be slightly 
larger at the top than at the bottom to 
allow of turning out easily, and should also 
be wetted inside before pouring the wax 
into them. The only advantage of this 
plan is that it calls for no special appara- 
tus. The shallow glass jars in which 
potted meat is sold are just the thing for 
this work. They make the cakes into a 
convenient and handy size. The third 
method—by steam—I must leave until 
another time. 

It is well that wax-rendering should be 
understood, because, unfortunately, there 
are. very many beekeepers who have a 
number, little or big, of shallow frame- 
combs from stocks which have succumbed 
to the Isle of Wight disease. These combs 
should never be used again, but, of course, 
must not be wasted. Old brood-combs are 
treated similarly,» but separately. These 
give, as I have said, a large amount of 
refuse and only a little wax. Always use 
soft water. B. R. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Jaldie.—Keep the wood ashes dry until 
the spring, then spread them over the 
ground and fork in along with the soot 
just previous to sowing the Onion seeds 
or planting out. Bulbs.—So long as the 
ashes are well weathered no harm. wiil 
come to the bulbs, and they may safely be 
used. Snowball._No; if the Grapes 
and Tomatoes are ripe, they will taste of 
the Tobacco. Wait until the Grapes and 
Tomatoes have been cut, and then you 
may fumigate. Pippin.—Your Apple 
tree leaves have been attacked by red 
spider. Gather up the leaves as they fall 
and burn them, then, when the trees are 
quite hare of foliage, spray them with the 
caustic alkali solution so often mentioned 
in these pages. Kindly send a piece of 
the wood injured tin the way you mention, 
and we will do our best to help you. 
Bog Cotton.—Your best plan will be to pro- 
cure a copy of ‘ Alpine Flowers for Gar- 
dens,’’ price 10s. 6d. net, from this office. 
Such a list as you refer to would occupy 
too much of our space in these days of 
paper shortage. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Z#. Zawson.—The 
Blood-flover (Hzemanthus puniceus). 
C. R. Scott.—1, Aster levis; 2, Aster 
ericoides var.; 3, A. Novi Belgii Robert 
Parker; 4, Aster Nove Anglin J. F. 























Rayner. F. W.—1, Aster Amellus bes- 
sarabicus; 2, Helianthus rigidus; 3, 
Fuchsia procumbens; 4, Cimicifuga 


racemosa. C. Rk. H.—1, Galega~ offi- 
cinalis; 2, late flowers of the Masterwort 
(Astrantia major) ; 3, Cosmos bipinnatus ; 
4, Centaurea ragusina. 

Names of fruit.—H. H. B.—Apples: 1, 
Mere de Ménage ; 2, Rymer ; 3, Worcester 
Pearmain; 4, Lane’s Prince Albert. 
Ff. 0. B.—Apples: 1, Norfolk Beaufin ; 2, 
Cox’s Pomona; 3, Northern Greening. 
Pear: 4, Beurré Hardy. Milt Hill. 
Apples: 1, Sturmer Pippin; 2, not recog- 
nised; 3, Cellini; 4, Golden Noble. 

C.—Apples: 1, Bismarck; 2, Cox’s 
W. P.—Apples: 1, 
Ecklinville; 2, Alfriston; 3, Adam’s Pear- 




















-main; 4, Cox’s Orange. 








**O’/ESPELHO,” Jornal Illustrado. 


The only British paper printed-in the Portuguese language. 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

“O’Espelho”’ affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 


*“O’ESPELHO,” 


9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W, 1, 
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SILWOOD STORAGE | 


COMPANY, Ltd. 


STORES : 


SILWOOD ST., ROTHERHITHE, S.E. 





Transport by Steam 
Motor Wagons. 


Extensive Storage 
Accommodation. 





For Terms and all particulars apply to 
Offices ; 


7, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Telephone: Victoria 6882. 
Telegrams: Sitstoco, Vic. Lonpon, 
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(SANITAS' Powder 


| INSURES YOUR CROPS 
Against SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 
MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 


(Leaflet and Sample free.) 


6d. and 1s. Tins and 15s. per Cwt. f.0.¥, 
London) of all Chemists, Stores, reo 
Nurserymen, 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 


LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 


Awarded M. Royal Hortioultural 
; Banibien 1911. 

























IRISH LINEN 
DAMASK 


Linens are renowned for their fine quality and 


snowy whiteness. They invariably improve by 
washing. We have many qualities and prices in 


HANDKERCHIEFS and COLLARS. 


May we send some samples and prices post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 46 R, Donegall Place, 


BELFAST 
















AT POPULAR PRICES. 


The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. ; 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 Ibs., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 5s. ; 2cwt., 
93. ; 4 cwt., 173. ; 6 cwt., 24. ; 10 cwt., 37s, 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3d, 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 


A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 








FLASHLAMP BATTERIES easily re: 


newed without cost. Anglers’ Secrets. Catch fish in 
abundance. 100 valuable Recipes, Lot, 1s. 2d.—Professor 
GLEAVE (D. G.), 11, Mawbey-street, London, 8.W. 8. 


Please mention “Gardening Illustrated.” 


THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of goed 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion In any form te con- 
tinue, erit will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fertunately you have net far te go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, will in all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relieve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 
ef spirits. Thereis good reason fer the 
popularity ef 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared oaly by ‘ 
THOMAS BEBCHAM, St. Heleas, Laac. 
Sold everywhere 
in bexes, labolled 1s-3d and 33-04. 















REPAIRED 


ARMY BOOTS 


BEST GOVERNMENT LEATHER, 


9/G 


EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED 
equal to New. 






Stand any amount of hard wear. Just the thing 
for Gardeners, Allotment Holders, Land Workers, 
Tram and ’Bus Men, Farm Workers, Dockers, 
Postmen, Railwaymen, Miners, Taxi Drivers, 
Munition Workers, &c. Every pair thoroughly 
repaired, good as new. Will outlast two pairs of 
ordinary Boots at double the cost. 


Our price, 9/6, 12/6, 15/6. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED | CANADIAN 
BROWN, 


to be repaired Army Boots with the 
best Government Leather, with 
14/6, 
/ = 
and whether plain or studded boots 17, 6, 21/ 
required. * Three 


sound uppers free from patches. 
The pick of the Government Boots. 

THE CANADIAN BOOT GCoO., 
(Dept. 26), 274, Amhurst Road, LONDON, N. 16. 


send to-day P.O. and 1/- extra for 





postage and packing. State size 








KILLS 
INSECTS (N THE SOIL 








Of all Seedsmen 
STRAWSON CHEMICAL Co Le 79,QUEEN Victoria St LONDON 
ARDEN WHEELBARROWS, strongly 


constructed of Ash and Elm, at prices from 23s. to 
2s. 6d., on rail, Full particulars on application.— 
BUTLER & CO., Hadley-road, New Barnet, Herts, 


LOWER POTS.—10 8in., 10 6in., 15 Sin., 

15 4in., 15 3in., complete, packed free, 10s. 6d.- Tllus- 

trated List of Pots, Seed and Cutting Pans, etc., free.— 
THOS. JEAVONS, Silver Street Potteries, Brierley Hill, 
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OWING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS 


Readers must order their copies in Advance 
Helper—. of Publication. ; 
gs To obtain a copy of “GARDENING ILLUS- 


TRATED” in future it will be necessary to order it 
in advance from a Newsagent, or to send a prepaid 


; otder to the Publisher for a copy to be sent by post. 
Get 2 The price is 2d. weekly ; ot, if sent by post, 2s. 6d. 

» ~S -_ & |} pet quarter; 5s. half-year; 10s. one year, commencing 
MONKEY "| any date. Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


B R AN D Sample copy, with Subscription Order Form, sent 
free on application to the Publisher.. Address: : 




















Will relieve you of all 


cifficully and: hard ucesala 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
the cleaning and polishing ; LONDON, Witsraes ; 
of Frying-pans, Saucepans pera Pe ee a Rae 


Tin and Copper Vesse!s, 
Metalwork, Windows THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED TO ANY 


Marble. For cleaning NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED TO OUR OFFICH. 
W oodwork—Floors and aa 





Kitchen Tables—there is g 
eee a eee: ee Please supply me weekly with a copy 
Bone ae autre Seas of “Gardening Illustrated” until further — 
use of Monkey Brand as > 

surely as day follows night. notice. 








ie WON’T WASH WVOINM CS re ee eee 
CLOTHES. 3 ; 





Address a : 
= BARS FOR 40D. : = = FS 
BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY LIMITED. Se eS ae ee 
M 182—110 > E 





County 


Associated Supplies, Ltd. 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULACE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 
& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 








For Fuel Economy 

and an unvarying (2° 

temperature have 
a genuine 


“ HORSE-—/ 
SHOE” 
BOILER. 


List 63 of 
GREENHOUSE 
HEATING APPARATUS 

Post Free, 


Lrp., 
65, Southwark St, 
LONDON, S.E. 1. 





















Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone: Bank 3944, 








STORES, LIVERPOOL :— ; SHREWSBURY BRANCH :— 
Palace Yard, Stone House, 
Marsh Lane, Bootle. St. Julians Friars. 
Telegrams: DexTEROUS, LIVERPOOL. Telegrams : DextTeRous, SHREWSBURY. | ah ae Sst BAY LISS tL) 
Telephone : 217 Bootie. Telephone: 214 SHREWSBURY, {um Ps iupaemme|| WOLVERHAMPTON ||P 
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LITTLE’S WEED HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. <a 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merohant, _ 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. a 





HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 


Every size and description undertaken, 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 

— Any make or capacity supplied. | LY UTROPE ALL WECOR. | 

12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS ‘ DESTROYER. 
Specially recommended. # 


THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 















‘ : 35 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 

Designed for Small Greenhouses. | LIQUID. (WOLD FEET CURED by wearing famous 4 
12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., ' Nem || Double Strength ||.) Brand. Clogs, thickly lined wit warm felt. 86:T1d.4 
258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE Roan, S.W. 1. Pnoro oe ieee TURING COMPANY, 4, Wellington-street, Glasgow. ; 








ANTED immediately.—W oman Gardener 
aed to work ves ea ie . ee cottage pro 
vided ; wages, 25s. a week. pply — Miss MILBANK 

makes Bicton Hall, Shrewsbury. A 


60 Gallons [THE APPLE iw ORCHARD axp GARDEN, — 
= + —Containing full account of its culture, with special — 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, ae —PUBLISHER, 


Galion Drum 


Ghe BEST and.Cheapest. — 
|. State quantity of each size required and have ” carriage paid { 
quotation ("carriage" trequentiy amounts to” half value-ot 


goods), or write for Prise bist; ‘tree. i : 


| SPECIAL POTS of ail desctiptions. © Bulb Bowls and Fern. | MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER. §f | 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C 
a r. Ss ol a e. im . " » 3 } SSS fe 
Pans from 2d. ach. ; | 7 Published by JouHN NAYLER, on behalf of the Proprietors, — 
PICGHARD SANHEY & SON, LT, ULLETS.—Famous strains, March, 1918, at their Oftices, 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, aastinais W.O. 


: : hatch, 10s. 6d.; £6 dozen, List and hints free, — (Telephone: Holborn 731), and Printed by the CHANCERY 
Bulwell Potteries. NOTTINGHAM. VARNEY, Stratford, Hssex. - LANE PRINTING WORKS, Lrp. October 26,1918, 
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- Notes of the Week. 


Gentiana sino-ornata.—I‘or two years I 
eould hardly keep this alive. In the spring 





_~- I moved two plants to the top of a mound 


so as to get a good depth of soil. I have 
now a nice lot of ftlowers.—l. CHARLES 
Buxton, Bettws-y-Cocd. 


Hypericum cuneatum does no good here, 
and I should like to know why. I have 
two strong bushes which have only had 
three or four flowers in the last three 
years. The foliage is very beautiful.— 
BH. C: Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Pratia angulata.—Where a dense ear- 
pet of green is desired, this singular little 
Plant will furnish it as quickly as most 
things, and is also for a long time freely 
dotted with its white flowers. The most 
needful things in its culture are a rather 
shady spot and somewhat moist, peaty 
soil. : 


Caryopieris mastacanthus. — This, 
noticed on p. 531, will survive a_ good 
many winters in gardens in favoured dis- 
tricts, and even well North in those near 
the sea. When I lived close to the sea, in the 
S.E. of Kirkcudbrightshire, I grew it for 
some years without injury, but it even- 
tually succumbed on my removal further 
inland.—S. Annorr. 


Androsace lanuginosa is one of the 
many beautiful varieties of Androsace 
that should be largely grown in the rock 
garden, especially where the more tender 
or difficult species fail to grow. Here it 
has been in bloom since May, is still 
flowering profusely, and will continue to 
do so till the cold weather sets in. It is 
given’a little shelter in winter.—I. W.G. 


Belladonna Lilies. The Belladonna 
Lilies are now among the gayest of bulbous 
flowering plants, the bulbs, where these 
are strong and well established, throwing 
up quite a profusion of flower-spikes and 
large, handsome blossoms. All that is 
needed to succeed with these is a deeply- 
prepared bed of sandy soil or peat and 
loam in equal parts with some old mortar 
rubble intermixed. This and a compara- 
tively dry and warm position usually suit 
them admirably. 


Meadow Saffrons.—These pretty har- 
bingers of early autumn are now fast 
- coming into flower in Grassy places and 
other spots where they have been planted. 

Tn no place do they appear to so much ad- 
vantage as when pushing up their buds in 
the short fresh green Grass, that more 
than compensates for the natural bareness 
of their appearance. We lately saw a 
quantity so planted and in flower, not all 
in one place happily, but disposed hither 
and thither. 


Habrothamnus.—In the note on this 
plant (p. 518) no mention is made of the 
showy fruits, which, in the case of a large 
established specimen, add so much to the 
beauty of the plant. The berries, of a 
purplish-red colour, are borne in large 
clusters on the ends. of the branches. When 
planted out so that a specimen is growing 
freely it is offen studded at the same time 
with clusters of flowers and ripe fruit. 
The berries and blossoms make a goodly 
- winter display. If undisturbed the berries 
will remain on till the spring. 








Lilium Speciosum Melpomene.—This, I 


think, is the most brilliantly coloured of 


all the varieties of this beautiful class of 
Japanese Lilies. It has, moreover, the ad- 


vantage of being very vigorous in habit. . 


My clump of it has been in its present 
position for three years. All the varieties 
of the speciosum tribe are valuable for 
autumn flowering, and, although not so 
showy as auratum, are very beautiful both 
in form and colouring, while their perfume 
is delicate and not so overpowering as that 
of their more showy relative.—A. G. 


The Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa cau- 
casica) is an excellent subject for mixed 
borders or beds, especially when one can 
get the compact-habited varieties. It 
varies very much from seed, and the only 
plan will be to grow a quantity of plants 
for ayyear or two and then choose the 
dwarfest and most compact forms. The 
flowers also vary somewhat, and there are 
many inferior forms. It is one of those 
plants that requires little attention. In 
light sandy soil it never fails to produce 
an abundanee of its rich purple flower- 
heads. 

Early Chrysanthemums in S.W. Scot- 
land.—A continuance of mild, though 
stormy, weather at times has permitted 
the early Chrysanthemums to remain 
longer in good condition in this district 
than is often the case. They are. still 
(October 18) in fine condition, and, should 
frost keep away, will be good for some 
time to come. There has been a reduc- 
tion in the quantity grown owing to war 
conditions, but well-proved varieties, such 
as Marie Massé and its colour forms, 
Polly, Rabbie Burns, Market White, and 
others, are widely grown still.—A Border 
GARDENER. 

Late-flowering Saxifrages. — Although 
the majority of| the Rockfoils bloom in 
spring and summer, one or two are valu- 
able for their late flowering. One of the 
best of these at present in flower is Saxi- 
fraga Fortunei, a beautiful Chinese 
species, with erect panicles of white 
flowers standing well above the leaves, 
which are of a glossy, dark green colour. 
Another species very similar to the above, 
and flowering at the same time, is S. cor- 
tusoides. The stem is less hairy than in 
S. Fortunei, and the petals are entire. 
Both are quite hardy, and succeed in a 
partially shaded position in gritty, rich, 
well-drained soil.—F. W. G. 

Senecio pulcher.—I am glad to see your 
appreciative remarks upon Senecio pulcher 
on p. 531. It is, in truth, as you remark, 
‘“o yelief from the continual glare of 
yellow with which we are confronted in 
almost every place during the autumn.”’ 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to qualify 
what is said regarding its hardiness. It 
is singularly erratic in this respect, as in 
many places in the North of England— 





‘such as parts of Yorkshire—and Scotland 


it is not absolutely hardy. Possibly this 
may be due to the different treatment it 
receives, some inclining to give it mois- 
ture, whereas it likes a rather dry, warm, 
sunny place.—S. ARNOTT. 

Zonal Pelargonium Leonora Doré.— 
This soft, salmon-coloured variety is one 
of the best for winter blooming. While it 
does well in pots, yet when planted out 
the variety is correspondingly better. In 


‘a greenhouse at Mollance, near Castle- 


Douglas, is one of the finest pieces I have 
ever seen. It covers the back wall of the 
house, and blooms from year’s end to 
year’s end. This plant I have known for 
close upon thirty years, and it is, appa- 
rently, in as good health to-day as it was 
when I was employed in these gardens. 
Leonora Doré and Rada are two varieties 
which cannot be easily beaten for cover- 
ing trellises or walls.—W. McG. 

Haberlea rhodopensis.—Those who have 
failed with this should grow it in a 
shady place, such as in a crevice on the 
north side of a rockery, or even in a posi- 
tion where it has a canopy of the foliage 
of some shrub to screen it from the sun. 
The writer has, seen few magnificent 
plants in such a position as that last men- 
tioned, but, as a rule, well-grown plants 
are to be found under such conditions as 
those first described. In fact, much the 
same treatment as the Ramondia loves is 
suitable for the Haberlea.—DUMERIES. 

Cotoneaster frigida.—Among trees and 
shrubs this makes a showy object in win- 
ter. It is of robust growth, not particu- 
lar as to soil, and produces freely large 
bunches of bright-red fruits. These, too, 
seem less liable to be attacked by birds 
than those of many other trees and 
shrubs, and, therefore, remain in perfec- 
tion for a long time. Their depth of 
colour seems to vary a good deal in dif- 
ferent individuals, no doubt owing to the 
plants having been raised from _ seed. 
Comparatively common though it be, it 
is certainly worth the attention of 
planters. 

The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com- 
munis).—One of the curious things this 
season is Parochetus communis. For at 
least twenty years it has never failed to 
flower freely—usually from the end of 
June to December. In 1913. there were 
quantities of flowers from the end of May 
onwards. In February and March of this 
year there was plenty of flowers. After 
that there were searcely any till the end of 
September. Unless there is very severe 
weather indeed there will now be plenty 
of flowers. If large flat stones are laid on 
the plants they will stand any amount of 
frost, as in 1916-17.—H. CuarLEs BuXTON, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Sedum Ewersi.—This beautiful Stone- 
crop, when smothered with its dense 
corymbs of rosy-coloured flowers, which 
harmonise well with the crowded glaucous 
foliage, is very useful as an edging. It is 
of compact growth, and thrives vigorously 
in light soil and an open position. Those 
who keep bees have a few rows of the plant 
near the hives, as bees have a decided 
preference for it. At one time this was 
made great use of in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Gardens at Chiswick as an edging to 
two round beds in the main walk. Then we 
noticed the strong love bees had for the 
rosy flower-heads. It might be more often 
used as an edging, its neat habit fitting it 
well for such a purpose. 

Vitis inconstans a danger.—_Few, I 
think, will ‘be disposed to disagree with 
the praise bestowed on this creeper in re- 
gard to the rich tints the foliage assumes 
in autumn, but there are a good many 
who, like myself, regret ever having 
planted it on a house wall. If not re- 
stricted it will choke the water spouts and 
get under the tiles and slates. Because 
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of this trouble, it is no unusual thing to 
find when house fronts are repainted that 
the plants are cut down and stripped from 
the walls. We have plenty of beautiful 
climbers to-day that do not harm property 
in this way—Clematises, for example— 
some of which I notice J. Thomas, 
Belmont (p. 532), ineludes in his— list.— 
\WooDBAST WICK. 

Autumn Catchfly (Silene Schafta).—This 
pretty Catchfly would be entitled to a place 
in our gardens if it bloomed with the 
majority of the Silenes in spring and sum- 
mer, but its value is trebled by reason of 
its autumn-flowering character. When 
grown in large tufts it is remarkably 
showy, but its beauty is refined, not 
coarse. The growth is dwarf, dense, and 
compact; the flowers purplish-rose, and, 
owing to the freedom with which they are 
produced, make a block of colour. It is 
easily grown and propagated, preferring a 
light, loamy soil and a sunny position. 
When planted on a ledge in the rock gar- 
den its bright and cheerful character is 
well displayed.—A. G. 

Limnanthes Douglasi. — Although this 
charming annual does very well from 
spring-sown seed, it is always stronger 
and gives less trouble by scattering the 
seed over the ground in the autumn... It is 
a native of the north-west coast of 
America, and may be classed as a hardy 
annual. It proves to be an excellent bee 
plant, and as it never fails to yield a great 
profusion of flowers it can be thoroughly 
relied on by bee fanciers with a limited 
space. It forms dense tufts of pale green 
foliage, succulent and finely divided. The 
flowers, about the size of those of the Blue- 
bell, are produced in abundance from the 
centre of the tuft, and have white striated 
petals with a deep yellow base. 

Cercidiphyllum japonicum.—This is 
almost leafless with me already (Sep- 
tember 80th), but it has been very fine 
in its russet and yellow autumn tints. It 
is rather misleading, however, to call it 
a shrub. It is certainly a slow grower, 
but is in reality a tree, and a large one 
at that. In ‘‘A Traveller’s Notes,” by 
Jas. H. Veitch, there are two interesting 
references, which show to what a size this 
Cercidiphyllum reaches in its native 
country. Speaking of the trees in the 
northern island of Hokkaido, Mr. Veitch 
classes it with the Elm and other taller 
trees. He also records on a hill to the 
north of Sapporo, the capital of the 
island, a Cercidiphyllum japonicum 
“21 feet in circumference.’’—Hss. 


Helenium striatum.—Under this name, 
& good many years ago, a tall-growing 
Helenium was introduced from the United 
States, and soon became a favourite with 
many growers of hardy plants. It has 
also been sent out under the name of 
grandicephalum striatum. The late Rev. 
C. Wolley-Dod, in his day one of our best 
authorities on these composites, con- 
sidered it a variety of H. nudiflorum. It 
seems to grow taller than H. nudiflorum 
is supposed to do. Although to some ex- 
tent Jess valuable, since H. Riverslea 
Jeauty and Riverton Gem have found 
their way into our gardens, H. striatum 
is useful, with its brown or crimson 
stripes on the petals, which are some- 
times, indeed, wholly of this colour.—S. 
ARNOTT. 


Bryanthus erectus.—Far from plentiful, 
eyen in gardens where small shrubs suit- 
able for the rock garden are cultivated, 
Bryanthus erectus is one of the best of 
the Hricacew, in which it is included. It 
is a bigeneric hybrid of garden origin, its 
parents 
and Rhododendron Chamecistus, accord- 








ing to the Kew Handlist. Whatever its 


being Bryanthus empetriformis 
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origin, it is a charming plant, which 
flowers for a long time, and, with me, 
both early in the year and in autumn. It 
is about a foot high when at its full 
stature, has dark green foliage, and lovely 
clusters of wax-like, pink flowers. It 
favours a shady, rather ‘moist position, 
and, although peat is recommended, it 
will flourish in a light loam. It has still 
a few flowers on it to-day (October 19th). 
—S. ARNOTT. 

Aster Amellus bessarabicus.—A group 


of this Starwort planted some five years 
ago is a mass of bloom, although no 


manure or top-dressing of any kind has 


been applied from the time of planting. 
Hardy plants of such an enduring nature 
are very precious, especially if they come 
into flower at a time of year when in a 
general way tender things are liable to be 
injured by frost and rain. This must be a 
fine bee plant, for in the sun the flowers 
are smothered with them and other in- 
sects. } 


nothera macrocarpa.—Has any reader 


tried pinching or otherwise stopping the- 


shoots of this showy plant (figured in our 
issue of October 19th, p.-518) with a’ view 
to getting a later bloom? If not, it is 
worth doing where a late display is valued 
ov when a prolonged succession of flower 
is looked for. All that is needed is to re- 
move the point of the growth ‘in the early 
stages; a few may be so treated a second 
time. A similar plan may be adopted with 
spring-struck cuttings, removing the tip of 
the shoot as soon as the young plants are 
potted and have taken to the fresh soil. 
Frew plants are so showy as this Evening 
Primrose, and such things are worth grow- 
ing in our gardens to the fullest possible 
extent. 


Polygonum Brunonis.—Few free-grow- 
ing dwarf hardy plants produce more 
Satisfactory results generally than this. 
Happily, too, it is easily grown, soon form- 
ing a fine spreading mass, in time covered 
with almost endless spikes of flowers. The 
plant, moreover, has the advantage of 
looking well in foliage, in flower, and even 
in the waning days of its beauty the red- 
bronze of the multitude of flowering 
spikes is certainly not without its charm. 
The plant, if not essentially a rock gar- 
den subject, is nowhere seen to so much 
advantage as when covering a lofty and 
spacious ledge of rock, where opportunity 
is afforded for spreading out its free car- 
pet of narrow lance-shaped leaves and 
sending forth its myriad spires of pretty, 
if small, blossoms. It never fails to 
flower, while its absolute hardiness should 
render it of service in many a~ garden 
where space exists for such things.—A. G. 


Cosmos bipinnatus.—A note on this 
plant, in the issue of October 19th, leads 
me to say that in ordering seeds of this 


annual (which ought to be more widely | 


known) care ought to. be taken to impress 
on the seedsman that the early-flowering 
form is desired. The original form of C. 
bipinnatus—in Scotland, at any rate—only 
begins to bloom at quite the end of Sep- 
tember, and is often destroyed by the first 
early frosts... For some seasons, about 
fifteen years ago, I persevered with C. 
bipinnatus, sowing the seeds in heat in 
March and planting out in May. Year 
after year the result was disappointment, 
but of late years the early-flowering selec- 
tions have proved all that could be de- 
sired. These latter, too, are not such 
sross growers, and, as your correspondent 
says, bloom profusely from June onward. 
Even now (October 16th) the plants are 
good and full of bloom in these gardens. 
The blooms are valuable for cutting, and 
need no extraneous foliage.—W. McG. 


and quite satisfactory plant. 


of the many fine hybrid forms. 
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Colchicum speciosum album.—The white _ 


variety of Colchicum speciosum has now 
been in cultivation for a considerable num- 
ber of years, and has fully justified the 
high expectations formed When it was first 
introduced at the high price of £5 per 
corm. It is now procurable for a shilling 
or two, and has proved in gardens an easy 
It has also 
increased with reasonable freedom, so that 


a bulb or two will form a clump in a few 
‘years. 


C. speciosum album has all the 
good qualities of the species to whieh it 
belongs. It has big flowers, resembling in 
size those of a Tulip more than a Meadow 


Saffron, is of great substance, is perfectly — 


hardy, and an ornament to the garden 
either in a border or in the Grass, while it 
is very fine in the rock garden. It should 
be protected against slugs, not that they 
destroy the whole plant, but they some- 
times riddle some of the segments with 
holes. <A little timely look-out for these 
pests lurking under the leaves of plants 


close to the Meadow Saffron during the day 


will oftimes prevent the disfigurement of 
the handsome blooms.—Ess, 


Rhododendrons layered.—In view of the 


noble series of shrubs bearing the above: 


name it is essential to adopt a right way 


of increase and so avoid the loss of these 


precious plants through grafting all on one 
stock, the Pontic kind. The only right 
ways are from layers, cuttings, or seeds; 
the last way not suitable for the increase 
For these, 
without doubt, the best way is from layers, 
and of that way I have seen a remarkably 
successful result at Sheffield’ Park, 


plants of the choicest hybrid kinds, and 
the growth of the layers is more vigorous 
than that of good plants in the best condi- 
tion. The shoot to be layered is slit half- 
way through and a morsel of wood in- 
serted to keep the incision open. 
shoot is pegged down with care and lightly 
covered with soil. The effect of the fine 
growth of the layers set around the mother 
plant is very good. That, surely, is the 
way to follow for the trade in future, and 
so in due time abolish the great loss of 
plants owing to grafting on R. ponticum. 


As that kind soon asserts itself after the’ 


death of the scion in many places there is 
far too much of it.—W. ‘ 


Rondeletia (Rogiera)  gratissima. — 
Among the good old greenhouse plants 


that are gradually dropping out of cul- ~ 


tivation must be included this Rondeletia. 
Formerly known by the generie name of 
Rogiera, it forms a freely branched bush. 
The general appearance of the clusters of 


The ° 
layers are made around some well-grown - 


The 


flowers suggests that of the Laurustinus: ~ 


Individually they consist of a narrow 
tube about an inch long, with an expanded 
mouth in the form of a five-pointed star, 


the, entire bloom being about one--third. 


of an inch across. They are of a pretty 
blush tint when fully expanded, while the 
exterior of the tube and the unopened. buds 
are deep pink. The perfume, though not 
powerful, is very pleasing. This Ron- 
deletia is strictly a greenhouse plant, as 
if kept too warm thrips are very likely 


to attack the leaves and disfigure them. 


A suitable compost may be made up of 
equal parts of loam and peat, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand- and small 
nodules of charcoal, 
firm potting are essential. The flowers 
of this Rondeletia are particularly wel- 
come from the fact that they open during 
the autumn, Scarce as many less known 
greenhouse plants 


which prevail at the present time, con- 
siderable numbers will drop out of cul- 


tivation altogether.—K. R. W. 


~ 


Good drainage and 


are now, it is very. 
probable that, with the fuel restrictions — 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MAGNOLIA I'RASERI. 


Tuts is one of the older and hardier kinds 
from the South-HWastern United States. It 
was introduced to England in 1786, but 
even now is far from common. In its 
native home it reaches a height of over 
30 feet. It is a summer-leafing variety, 
each leaf being quite a foot long and 
nearly 6 inches wide. The flowers, deep 
cream in colour, are, when fully open, 
each over 7 inches wide. It comes into 
bloom late in May, a succession of flowers 
being kept up during June. 





troduced about twenty-five years ago, but 
is still uncommon. Some of the earlier 
trees have grown into fine specimens, and 
give promise of its becoming a really fine 
ornamental, tree. To raise a stock of 
plants it would probably be necessary to 
introduce seeds from Japan, although 
some could doubtless be raised from the 
trees at present in this country.—D. 





THE POTENTIALITIES OF THE 
HAWTHORN. 


THe note from ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ”’ 


flowers of Magnolia Fraseri wn a vase, 


Betula Maximowiczi.—This is one of 
the most interesting of the rarer Birches, 
and also one of the most decoratiye. It 
is a Japanese tree, which, under satisfac- 
tory conditions, grows up to 90 feet or 
100 feet high. The bark is yellowish- 
brown, that of the older parts of the tree 
peeling off in the same way as that of 
other Birches. The heart-shaped leaves 
are larger and broader than those of other 
Birches. The inflorescences are also finer 





than those of other species, the male cat- 


kins being up to 5 inches long, and the 
female catkins 8 inches long. It was in- 





upon the absurdity of attempting to cross 
the Hawthorn with the Pear, or any 
other fruit, was surely conceived in a 
spirit that is decidedly unprogressive and 
lacking in vision. The writer in The 
Field simply put forward a very pertinent 
question in his allusion to this subject. 
Who shall say what hidden possibilities 
are folded up in the ovary of a humble 
Hawthorn blossom? The Hawthorn is 
surely worthy of the attention of the 
hybridist. It carries an enormous crop 
of fruits, it is extremely hardy, and it is 
quite possible that that crop couid be im- 
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proved in size and flavour, and so rendered 
of great value to mankind. We have 
surely abundant evidence in our gardens 
to-day of the creation of magnificent 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables from quite 
as insignificant a subject as the common 
Hawthorn. If workers in plant genetics 
took the same narrow view as ‘‘ A Scot- 
tish Gardener,’ then, I am afraid, pro- 
gress would be impossible, and stagna- 
tion would be the result. 

The genesis and subsequent development 
of a hybrid fruit owing its parentage to 
the Hawthorn may prove a work that 
must of necessity extend over a long 
period. It may well be that the man who 
starts the experiment will not live to see 
it finished, Many of the most important 
experiments in cross-fertilisation of this 
character require more than one genera- 
tion for their completion. This fact, 
however, does not deter the enthusiastic 
worker in this field of science. Know- 
ledge, too, is continually improving and 
increasing. Theories of to-day are swal- 
lowed up to-morrow in some broader gene- 
ralisation or law or wider or deeper view. 
The stimulus of the appropriate object is 
all that is necessary ito rouse the slumber- 
ing inherited instinct that now lies dor- 
mant in the way of a Hawthorn blossom. 

If we fail to realise this, we may well 
read our horticultural history all over 
again, from the story of our native Crab 
to the development of such a noble fruit 
as the modern Apple. One of the greatest 
workers in the improvement of fruits— 
the late Thomas Andrew Knight—has 
written :—‘* The native Crab of our woods 
was first transmuted iinto a rich Apple by 
culture through swecessive generations, 
and during its progressive changes it be- 
came habituated to culture. Like every 
other plant, under similar circumstances, 
if grew more and more dependent upon 
the care of man, as it became better 
adapted to his (service.’? Was it not to 
the care and attention bestowed upon the 
native Crab, or wild Apple, by the eccie- 
siastics of the Middle Ages, that we owe 
many varieties of the Apple we . now 
possess? And may the same not be said of 
the Plum and its parent, the Sloe? Let 
“A Scottish Gardener’’ consider more 
earefully what possibilities may lie hidden 
in the Hawthorn. 

GrorRGE M. TAYLor. 

Portobello, Mid-Lothian. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Moving Rhododendrons.—I have a lot 
of alterations to make in my garden, and 
would like to move - Rhododendron 
precox, R. ponticum, and Azalea mollis 
now. Is it too soon, and can I move other 
deciduous shrubs before the leaves have 
fallen?—A. H. WoxLtery-Dop. 

[You may safely move the subjects 
named by you at once. This includes de- 
eiduous shrubs as well, for there will be 
no danger in shifting them at the present 
time. ] 


Celastrus articulatus.—This is fruiting 
more freely this year than last, and in a 
few days the berries will open and show 
the yellow arils and crimson or deep 
searlet interior of the fruits. The unfor- 
tunate thing about this Celastrus is that 
it is a little too rampant, and should not 
be planted where it will. smother other 
shrubs, round which it will twist itself and 
strangle them.—KEss. 

Rubus arcticus fecundus.—This is the 
best-fruiting form of the Arctic Bramble. 
The berries on the trailing plants have on 
agreeable fragrance, quite perceptible 
when they are picked. A few put into a 
saucer will perfume a room for several 
days. It is far from: being aggressive, 
and will be a long time before it asserts 
itself to the detriment of its neighbours 
in the rock garder.—S, ARNOTT, 
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THE GARDEN, 


ECONOMY. 


STILL pursuing the theme of the spring 
garden, for it would be fickle to postpone 
the subject until the spring, I should like 
to offer a few observations on inexpensive 
combinations of various plants that bloom 
between March and mid-May. We cannot 
hope to be so lavish in our displays as in 
the days before the war. At the moment 
of writing there is a huge rift in those 
terrible war-clouds, and through it .we 
have a glimpse of heaven. But the sky 
will not yet be cleared, the storm clouds 
will take some time to dissipate, and long 
after the last shot is fired they will cast 
their shadows over the nations. Without 
stint our resources have been blown away 
in steel and lead and smoke, and a huge 
cheque has been drawn on Futurity, so 
that ‘‘ Ways and Means” have imposed 
modifying conditions upon our expendi- 
ture. We are therefore ‘ willy-nilly ” 
forced to set stern limits upon what we 
spend in that portion of the garden which 
is not strictly utilitarian ; but this in itself 
should not prove so derogatory to our 
efforts as may at first sight appear. 

Display does not necessarily mean pro- 
fusion. A too great profusion is volup- 
tuary and heavy, and may easily be 
vulgar. We would rather aim at chaste- 
hess, neatness, prettiness, and these may 
be achieved without making any but the 
most moderate demands upon our purse. 
There is a cleanly marked dividing line 
between the two ideas. The one demands 
bold grouping, vivid colour arrangements, 
imposing effects ; the other, far more dis- 
crimination in the selection of subjects, 
aims at repose, <esthetic blending of tints, 
a greater variety, the interest of which 
is in the details rather than the mass. 
The one is more expensive, the other the 
nore exacting. A happy combination of 
the two is by no means impossible, as 
probably the majority of my readers will 
agree. 

In the days of my youth, the “ ribbon” 
arrangement of plants was in full vogue, 
and the most popular blending of our 
national colours was composed of Silene 
pendula compacta, Saponaria calabrica 
alba, and Myosotis dissitiflora. Inexpen- 
Sive as these were, and are, I do not know 
that any other combination in the same 
colours could be much more pleasing. And 
if it be said, as it is said by some, ‘‘ Oh! 
those are too common,’’ I reply, ‘*‘ Hold, 
there. I deny the right of anyone to 
class any flower as ‘common,’ if used in 
a sense derogatory to that flower.” Every 
flower that grows is a masterpiece far be- 
yond our comprehension, wonderful be- 
yond compute, perfect beyond words. 































“Flower in the crannied wall 
{ pluck you out of the crannies— 
I hold you here, root and all, in my 


hand, 

Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand i 

What you are, root and all, and all in 
all, P 

I should know what God and man is.” 


—TENNYSON. 


» We who love flowers dare not speak 
slightingly or hear others speak slight- 
ingly, of the simplest flower that grows— 
simple to look at, but marvellously com- 
plex in reality—for even those that are 
considered the meanest are nothing less 
than one of the gifts from God. But let 
us get back to our garden. 

I have always held that the old- 
fashioned arrangement of Saponaria, 
Silene, and Myosotis has never been out- 
done by the newer arrangement of red, 
white, and blue Hyacinths. Personally, I 
consider them the prettier, but that is a 
matter of taste. At all events, this much 
“an be said—that ‘whereas five hundred 
Hyacinths would cost from three to four 
pounds, the same number of the above 


plants would not cost as many shillings if: 


raised (as they so easily are) from seeds. 

That is economy, not the false economy 
of growing Parsnips under our bay win- 
dow and against the front door, but true 
economy, nevertheless, because, as I have 
before asserted, Beauty is a definite and 
legitimate necessity, quite as much as 
Parsnips. So we will pursue our theme 
a little further on the same lines. 

There is quite a number. of spring- 
flowering plants as satisfactory as regards 
cost, quite as familiar and quite as useful 
as those enumerated. We naturally de- 
test anything approaching the stereotype 
in our designs. Change is the very 
essence of things in successful gardening. 
Kivery garden lover is more or less a poet, 
even though he may not know it, and may 
be quite unable to express his thoughts in 
rhyme... But he has the imaginative 
faculty—he is never at a loss for new 
ideas—and it is quite easy for him, when 
asked to introduce new ideas and new de- 
signs as season follows season. He is 
never found wanting in this respect, hence 
his garden never fails to be interesting. 
The most homely subjects, properly used, 
become sources of unexpected enjoyment. 

Daisies are among the ‘‘despised”’ 
flowers, yet who, remembering the days 
of childhood, would deny that they carry 
with them a sentiment which goes back 
to the very beginning of things? The 
heart must indeed be callous that does not 
keep a warm corner for them. A good 
red and a good white Daisy should be 
given a home in every flower garden, 
whether that garden be poor or preten- 
tious, not merely by virtue of the senti- 
ment belonging to them, but because of 
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their utility and their effectiveness. Yet 
they were falling into disuse not so very 
long age. The compact yellow Rrysinum — 
and the Tom Thumb Wallflowers deserve q 
more general notice, and I mention them — 
because I find I cannot dispense with them 
in my own garden. I do not intend to — 
allow these ‘ thoughts” to degenerate. 
into a catalogue (perish the thought !), 
but I have hoped, by referring to old | 
favourites that have been a trifle neg- 
lected, others will naturally suggest them- 
Selves to you, for I warrant me that a 
scamper, in imagination, round the garden 
as it used to be indays of old will bring 
us face to face with many an old, worthy, 
yet half-forgotten favourite. 

So far, I have alluded chiefly to “ rib- 

bon” plants, ‘but there is another group 
of inexpensive old-fashioned plants which, 
I consider, give their best effects’ when 
massed together in groups and beds. 
more variable in colour and of 
more neutral tints, they are not so con- 
spicuous as some of their garden com- 
panions, though they yield to them in 
nothing else. I refer to good ordinary 
strains of hybrid Primroses, Polyanthus, 
and Auriculas. 

In the hands of specialists I know to 
what, new glories these may be lifted, but 
I do not contemplate them in their high 
station. I know them best, as you know 
them, in their ordinary every-day dress, 
grown under ordinary. conditions, in ordi- 
nary gardens, by ordinary gardeners who 
have no time to specialise. And, deny it 
who can, they are simply “‘ great.” I ad- 
mire, as I have always admired, the 
specialist’s productions, especially in 
Auriculas ; but these are war times ; our 
perceptions are clouded somewhat by this 
kill-joy, Economy. Only, when brighter 
and more prosperous days come again, I 
shall hope to indulge in one or two ex- 
pensive ‘hobbies, according to my wont in 


days gone by. I am only one of a great 


multitude who cherishes the same hope. > 

There is yet another use for the whole 
of the plants I have referred to above, 
and that is as carpet plants for Tulip 
beds. I cannot say I admire a ‘bare ’’ 
Tulip bed, I admire the Tulips im- 
mensely, though their season is too short : 
but when a suitable carpet is beneath 
their gaudy heads, I almost admire the 
carpeting more than the Tulips. I always 
endeavour to get the most I can from my . 
garden, and if my Tulip bed (gay with — 
Tulips for only two or three weeks) can 
be made pretty with furnishing for, say, a 
couple of months, then I am all for the. 
furnishing. To this end I make free use 
of the carpet ; blue Myosotis under yellow 
Tulips, Erysimum under red Tulips, 
Myosotis and double Arabis interplanted 
under crimson Tulips, Tom Thumb dark 
Wallflowers under Hmperor Daffodils, and 
so on. One could give an endless list 3 
but again, I say, this is not my purpose. 
We all find it is much more pleasurable 
to think out and devise our own combina- 
tions, and this very thing prevents our 
gardening from becoming either mechani- } 
cal or stereotyped. One looks ina garden 
for the personal impress of the gardener, — 
and incidentally hits on an interesting 
study in psychology. Show me a garden 
and I will show you a gardener, and what 
manner of man he is. 

There is no end to what could be written 
on the spring garden. Nothing short of — J 
a three-volume book could do it justice. 
I do not attempt the task. My thoughts 
were more or less on the subject proper, ‘ 
but present-day conditions made it ad- S: 
visable that I should venture to see in 
what manner it could be dealt with on 
Hence the > 
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Strictly economical lines. 
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2 GIANT ROCKFOILS (Mraaspa). 

THe giant Rockfoils of our gardens, known 
as Megaseas, are so beautiful at all sea- 
sons of the year, that the wonder is they 
are not even more popular than they now 
are. From all the other Rockfoils they 
are known by their massive size and 
breadth of leaf, while, as a general rule, 
they are evergreen, and so are effective at 
-alltimes. Most of them are beautiful when 
-in blossom during the earlier months of 
- spring. 
flower buds get nipped by spring frosts; 
but even if this occasionally happens, 
general results are enough to justify their 
culture. Besides, it is so easy to pot up 
the plants in autumn and give them the 
shelter of a cold frame or an awning of 
mats, since plants so treated bloom freely 
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and form handsome piants for cool green- 
| house or conservatory decoration. : 
_. One of the best for pot and tub culture 
is M. crassifolia, which has large clusters 
of Peach or Almond-tinted blossoms on 
_ tall stems, the fragrance on a warm day 
E being like that of Hawthorn. Another fine 
_ variety is M. cordifolia purpurea, which 
_ bears its pendulous bell-shaped flowers on 
_ vivid red stems 18 inches or 2 feet in height, 
_ the blossoms being darker in colour than 
_ those of M. crassifolia. ; 
E Other very fine species are M. purpur- 
_ ascens, M. Stracheyi, M. cordifolia, and M. 


¢ 


% ciliata, the last with large hairy leaves, 
_ but the most tender of the whole group, its 
leaves succumbing to the first sharp frosts. 
Its flowers are whitish with a rosy-red 
centre, and effective in warm, sheltered 
localities or under cold frame culture in 
prots or tubs, as above recommended. 
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Now and then, it is true, the, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


' A very fine series of hybrids has been 
raised, in recent years by Mr. T. Smith, of 
Newry, by crossing M. cordifolia and M. 
purpurascens. In these hybrids the good 
qualities of both parents have been re- 
tained. The plants ‘are all of strong, 
vigorous growth, although varying in the 
eolour of the flowers and stature. 

One charm of these great Rockfoils is 
their rich autumnal and winter colouring. 
M. Stracheyi and M. purpurascens are 
especially good in this way, and many of 
Mr. Smith’s hybrids are effective. when 
planted in exposed positions. With other 


fine-leaved plants they show to advantage, 
some having leaves suffused with crimson, 
red, and soft yellow, while others are of 





the most vivid colour—crimson and brown. 
We have in the Megaseas a group of fine- 
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it will grow like.a weed. -° You should 
leave a plant in the open air, protecting as 
advised above, so as to test its hardiness 
in your district.— Np. ] 

October flowers.—Although -September 
was wet, with high and often very cold 
winds, many things are flowering freely. 
Scabiosa caucasica andthe Chinese 
Hound’s-tongue (Cynoglossum amabile) are 
splendid. Many flowers were cut for the 
house from both plants, but even now good 
posies can be got from them. There are 
many buds of the Seabious to open, but 
the Hound’s-tongue is gradually going to 
seed. Several Roses have withstood the 
storms, Cramoisie growing over a large 
Holly being lovely. The late blooms, 
although less brilliant than the earlier 
ones, are very bright. Zephirin Drouhin 
is blooming freely now (October), and 
there appears little evidence of its waning. 
Near by Lady Waterlow has been fine, but 
it is now resting awhile to burst again into 





. Part of a group of the Giant Rockfoil ‘Megasea (Saaxifraga) cordifolia. 


leaved, flowering plants worthy of every | flower late in the autumn should the 


attention, for we do not believe that the 
hybrids now known, fine as they are, will 
remain. long the best, now that it is seen 
that the species and varieties seed so freely 
and give such good results when crossed. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The blue Spiderwort (Commelina 
colestis).—Will - you please tell me if 
Commelina colestis is hardy, or if it 
should be protected or taken up and 
treated as Dahlias are through the win- 
ter P—J. 

[Mhis plant delights in light, warm ‘soil. 
The roots are fleshy, and in some districts 
it is well to cover them with coal ashes 
on the approach of winter. In cold, wet 
districts the roots may be lifted and 
stored in dry leaf-soil. In warm and 
stony soils and on light soils near the sea, 


weather be favourable. Mrs. Waddle, of 
rich apricot colour, has been magnificent. 
The Missouri Evening Primrose (Ginothera 


missouriensis) has also been good for many 


weeks in an east border. Autumn-flower- 
ing Clematises are good. C. Flammula 
and ©, grata, growing in diverse places, 


“are flowering freely, but the most con- 


spicuous is C. nutans, with sweetly-scented 
bell-like flowers. The Vines are handsome, 
some on pergolas, others climbing over 
fruit and other trees. A pretty combina- 
tion is the old white Hyverlasting Pea and 
a variety named Apple Blossom, with a 
few groups of Montbretia mixed with 
them.—G. A. C. 

Naturalising the Swiss Wood Gentian.— 
I do not happen to have seen elsewhere any 
use made of the Swiss Wood Gentian (G. 
asclepiadea) for naturalising in British . 
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woods. More’s the pity, for, beautiful as 
it is in the flower border, it is still more so 
in the wild, where it may be grown in 
hundreds from seed seattered in any fairly 
moist places. Wifect -is perhaps more 
quickly to be secured by sowing the seed in 
lines in a border, but the plants must be 
moved before they haye time to send forth 
the prodigiously long and tough roots with 
Which they dive into Mother Earth, and 
which make transplanting uncertain after 
the second year’s growth. This Gentian 
has the merit of a long flowering season; 
not that individual plants remain specially 
long in bloom, but some are much later 
than others. 
first flower noted on July 17, and there are 
still, in mid-September, plenty of arching 
spires in the woods, both blue and white. 
They associate there delightfully with 
different varieties of Montbretia and with 
Antholyza paniculata, all of these being 
distasteful to rabbits and well able.to take 
care of themselves.—HERBERT MAXWELL 
in Vhe Garden. 

Double China Asters.—It is refreshing to 
see how well we can get along in gardens 
without seeds of the double China Asters. 
As is well known, the bulk of our seeds of 
China Asters, especially those sold in col- 
lections, came from Germany, and the 
cutting off of supplies from there led to a 
great restriction in the number of these 
flowers cultivated in gardens. This year 
it looks as if any great shortage of Aster 
seeds has ceased to exist. I observe lots 
of gardens with all their former quantities 
of China Asters, and I am pleased to ob- 
serve the generally excellent quality of the 





flowers. ‘This is apparent in the various 
classes. I see daily a garden with a good 


display of the old Quilled Asters, long the 
favourites of certain exhibitors, and these 
are very fine. I am not surprised at this, 
as many of these old exhibitors were in the 
habit of saving their own seeds from ex- 
hibition flowers.—S. A. 

Propagation of bedding plants.—This 

should be undertaken in earnest now, be- 
ginning with Zonal, Ivy-leaved, and 
scented-leaved Pelargoniums, afterwards 
giving atfention to Lobelias, Cupheas, 
Heliotropes, Ageratums, ete., which will 
strike readily in a frame kept close and 
shaded for a time. Calceolarias and 
Violas may be left till last. Pentstemons 
and Phloxes should also be propagated to 
the required number. These may be 
put into beds of prepared soil made up 
in frames or cold pits. If but a few 
dozens of each are needed, handlights will 
suffice. The plamts are, however, some- 
what more difficult to protect from frost in 
these than in frames. 
_Physalis Bunyardi.—A reference to P. 
Franchetti and P. Alkekengi, in a recent 
issue, reminded me of the less-known 
variety, P. Bunyardi. It is a very robust 
variety, and produces freely its bright 
orange-red bladder-like calyces, which are 
very useful for decoration in the winter. 
P. Bunyardi, however, requires to be kept 
in its place, as, compared with the better- 
known varieties, it is more inclined to 
trespass.—W. McG. 

Pyrethrum (Chrysanthemum) ‘ uligino- 
sum failing.—Is not the failure of this 
plant experienced by “BE. B. 8.” caused 
by drought? I have occasionally seen it 
go off in the same way, but generally 
after a dry period. It should have plenty 
of moisture to keep it going, and in 
moist, rich ‘soil it hardly ever fails in the 
way described by your correspondent.— 
GSS. 

Aster Louvain.—As a pink variety of 
tall growth, this can be commended. It 
has _bright-pink flowers, and partakes of 
much of the character of Climax, from 
which it is said to be a seeding. The 
erect habit and -pyramid-like 
good-sized flowens are effective in the bor- 
der or when cut for the house. In good 
soil it will grow 6 feet high.—Ess. 


Thus, this year I have the 


spikes of, 


‘ 
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HOUSING. 

By now most of the general stock should 
be placed under cover, as about this time 
sharp frosts occur, which would harm the 
flower-buds of those plants which have 
burst the calyx or green covering oyer the 
petals. After this takes place the flowers 
are not secure from either frost or rains, 
which cause the petals to damp, perhaps 
not at the time when first placed under 
cover, but when the flowers are partly ex- 
panded they sometimes go off. This in 
many cases is due to their getting wet after 
expansion takes place. Place all plants 
in houses as light as possible, and as near 
to the glass as circumstances will allow, 
even if they must be raised on temporary 
stages to effect this, until the flowers are 
nearly expanded, when they may be fe- 
moved to a more convenient position to be 
seen. Light and proximity to the glass 
add greatly to the colour of the flowers. 
It ought to be a primary consideration to 
have each variety in its natural colour. 

When the plants are grown to produce 
large blooms very often more plants are 
grown than space for housing can’ be 
found. In such cases the plants are 
crowded together, and very little light 
reaches the foliage of those in the centre 
of the group. If the wood of such plants 
at housing time was thoroughly ripe, as it 
ought to have been, the loss of much of the 
foliage in the middle by overcrowding will 
not be felt nearly so much as might be ex- 
pected, but should the plants not be in this 
condition it would not be wise to over- 
crowd them. Air should be given night 
and day in abundance when the plants are 
first housed. Water will not be required 
at the roots nearly so often as was the 
case when the plants occupied an outside 
position. After the watering, which should 
be always done in the morning, has been 
finished, any surplus water that has 
drained from the pdts should be at once 
removed, wiping the floor (if stones or 
bricks) quite dry, thus preventing the 
spread of mildew. In plants that have 
been looking yellow in the foliage during 
the past summer, owing in most cases to 
the water given them being cold and hard, 
a gradual change will take place soon after 
being housed, ag the plants not requiring 
nearly so much water can be supplied from 
the tanks in the houses, so much not being 
needed for the regular occupants, such as 
Vines.or Peaches, when the Chrysanthe- 
mums are placed in these houses. Where 
such houses as those named or a green- 
house can be devoted entirely to blooming 
the Chrysanthemums, a nice effect can be 
produced by arranging the plants neatly. 
A broad, sloping bank is the best means of 
seeing the flowers of each in the best 
manner, placing the tallest plants at the 
back. This:also is much better for the 
plants than huddling them into the house 
without any consideration for effect, as is 
sometimes done. The back walls of 
vineries, where other plants such as Figs 
or creepers are grown, can be made to re- 
ceive a few of the tallest plants by cutting 
in any superfluous growth. This can 
easily be done where sueh subjects as 
Plumbago capensis are grown on the back 
walls of a vinery. By such means what 
would otherwise be almost bare walls are 
rendered quite gay with the Chrysanthe- 
mums when in flower. It is a good plan to 
have all the Japanese varieties by them- 
selves, and the incurved also in one house 
by themselyes—that is, if exhibiting is an 
object, as more heat can be given to the 
former at the time the flowers are ex- 
panding, which is an advantage, as arti- 


proving how invaluable is this family of 


ficial heat applied to the latter in excess 
makes the petals reflex instead of incurve, 
as they ought to do. 

—— It is risky to defer housing the 
latest varieties until too late, so if these 
have not been: yet attended to no further 
delay is advisable. Prior to housing, the 
structure ought to be well cleaned—wood- 
work and glass alike being well washed 
down with hot soapy water, followed by a 
brisk syringing with clean cold water. 
Before placing the pots in position let them 
be thoroughly washed, and all withered 
foliage at the same time removed. The 
bottoms of the pots must be carefully 
scrutinised in order that no snails may be © 
left lurking in the drainage holes. These 
are apt to be overlooked, and, when 
housed, their appearance soon bears wit- 
ness against the grower. When staging 
has been completed it is advisable to run 
a brisk heat through the pipes in order to 
dry up superfluous moisture. This can be 
furthered by leaving the ventilators ajar 
during the time the heat is applied. After- 
wards vaporise the house lightly on two ° 
successive evenings in order to destroy 
any stray aphides. This precaution, when 
the after-treatment is quite cool, some- 
times renders further vaporising unneces- 
sary. So long as the nights are free from 
frost, free ventilation should be the rule, 
and until the buds begin to show colour 
liquid stimulants may be afforded at alter- 
nate waterings. Good Chrysanthemum — 
growers aim at keeping a dry and buoyant 
atmosphere, so, when possible, the daily — 
washing down of the floor may be, mean- 7 
time, dispensed with.—Scor. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. . 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums at — 
Highgate. — Allotment-holders of the 
Borough of Hornsey, tin the North of Lon- 
don, made a wonderful show of vege- 
tables, ete., on Saturday, September 21st 
last, an additional attraction being the 
several displays of hardy flowers and 
early-flowering outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
At the exhibition under notice the com- 
petition was very good, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the season and the unpro- 
pitious character of the weather during the 
whole of September. The first and second 
prize-winners both showed well, hand- 
some, freely flowered bunches of the 
Massé family being mostly in evidence, 
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the early-flowering Chrysanthemum. 
These are Marie Massé (mauve-pink), 
Horace Martin (yellow), Crimson Marie 
Massé (bronzy-crimson), Well’s Massé 
(white), and others. A good, rich bronze 
shown on this occasion was Nina Blick, .a | 
free-flowering sort, and a plant with a. 
sturdy, bushy habit of growth. In normal 
times the allotment gardens of the 
Borough of Hornsey are a blaze of colour 
during the autumn, and huge posies are 
gathered quite freely by the growers over 
quite a long period.—D. B. Crane. 


Border Chrysanthemums.—Look over — 
the plants every few days, and pick off 
decaying foliage.and spent blooms, to pre- 
serve a tidy appearance. Look to stakes 
and ties, and renew, if necessary, to pre- 
vent the plants being blown over, 
run the hoe through the surface after- — 
wards to aerate the soil. If the lifting of — 
any of the late October-flowering varie-— 
ties is contemplated, the same should be — 
cut round at once with a spade, and be — 
well watered im dry weather. They will — 
then suffer to a far less extent when — 
lifted and potted, and give more satisfac- 


tory results afterwards. if 
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i APPLE TOWER OF GLAMIS. 

) Amonesr the Apples which succeed equally 
well in any part of Great Britain there are 
} some kinds which merit attention as being 
} adapted for special purposes, the excellent 
_ variety here illustrated being one of those. 
| I have always looked upon this Apple as 
| _ one of the very best for growing as a stan- 
dard in either Grass orchards or even on 
' cultivated land, that is, where tlhe surface 
_ roots are not likely to be. injured by deep 
_ digging. ‘The tree is peculiarly adapted 
for growing as an orchard standard on ac- 
count of its spreading habit, the heads 
_farely requiring thinning out, being quite | 
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unlike some others in this respect. After 
being planted the shoots require to be 

shortened back two or three times, so as 
to gain sufficient branches to form a well- 
balanced head. This Apple is an example 

of not treating all varieties alike in the 
matter of pruning or shortening back, for 
whereas some kinds will form a well- 
_ balanced head if only shortened back once 
or twice, Tower of Glamis is not one of 
these; hence a little extra pruning is neces- 
_ Sary to secure a well-balanced head, and 
_ also enable it to carry its weight of fruit 
_ without breaking off the branches or pull- 
ing them out of shape. It is also a free- 
_ fruiting variety. 
_ This Apple is much grown in Scotland 
"and also the northern counties of England, 
_and its cultivation might well extend 
further south. In shape it is conical, 
_ rather angular, the ridges standing out 
rather distinctly, as may be seen by the 
illustration. At first the skin is. pale 
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green, slightly flushed with dull red, this 
latter being more pronounced according to 
the soil it is grown in. After being 
stored it changes to a pleasing yellow. 
The flesh is ‘firm and erisp, and when 
cooked has a very piquant flavour, 
which worthily classes it amongst our best 
late cooking kinds, especially as it keeps 
well into February, and in a good fruit 
store later still. On account of its spread- 
ing habit it is not suitable as a trim-grow- 
ing pyramid, but could be cultivated as a 
spreading bush if pruned in sufliciently for 
the first two or three years to enable it to 
form a well-shaped tree. For the dwarfing 
stocks it is not so well adapted, as the 
habit of growth is against this. The Crab 
appears to be its ideal stock, and on this it 


of Glamis. 


is best to work it, even if it be grown as 
a bush for garden culture. |! Large stan- 
dards of inferior kinds might well be re- 
grafted with Tower of Glamis. Some 
very handsome fruits of this were shown 
at the Royal Horticultural Society’s fruit 
exhibition recently held in the London 
Scottish Drill Hall. "A. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pears cracked.—Can you kindly inform 
me what makes my Pears go like en- 
closed? A large number do so. The soil 
is dry and sandy, the orchard is regu- 
larly cultivated, and manured fairly 
often. Apples do well, as a rule; Pears 
very badly, though they fruit freely.—B. 

[Your Pears have been attacked by the 
fungus (Cladosporium dendriticum) which 
causes cracking of the skins and. black 
spots on the fruits, as in the case of those 
which you send. The fault lies at the 
roots. You ought to open a trench at 






about 38 feet from the stem, cutting off all 
the roots. Then grub under the tree with 
a broad chisel, so as to sever all the roots 
that incline to go downward. Refill the 
trench with fresh loam, then remove 
several inches of top soil over the roots, 
replacing this with fresh, to which have 
been added bone-meal and wood-ashes, 
mulching the whole with rotten horse- 
manure. When this has been done, well 
syringe the tree with the caustic alkali 
solution. } 

Figs growing too strongly.—I have four 
or five very large Fig trees on south wall. 
This year there has been no fruit at all 
on them, and they are just a green, thick 
mass projecting from the wall. They are 
all in different parts of the gardens. How 
should they be pruned, and should not 
whole branches be cut right owt? Also, 
they have at the bottom of the main stem 
a lot of small, bushy growths, like suckers. 
Three years ago most of the trees were 
covered with fruit, and they looked as 
though they had not been pruned or 
touched for many years.—M. 

[From what you say, it is evident that 
the roots of your Fig-trees have got out of 
bounds. Your best course will be to open 
a trench at from 3 feet to 4 feet from the 
stem as soon as the trees shed their foliage. 
This trench should be 1 foot in width, to 
admit of the work being done conveniently 
and expeditiously, and be carried to a 
depth of from 2 feet to 8 feet, so that the 
soil can be cut away from under the base 
of the ball, tunnelling under one half of 
the ball at a time, so that there shall be 
no accident. In the digging of the trench 
cut all roots found clean away, and when 
the one-half of the ball has been exposed 
in the manner described, fill in with brick- 
bats and mortar-rubble, placing these in 
layers and ramming as firmly as possible 
to get it. The brick-rubble, being of a dry 
nature, and possessing no manurial con- 
stituent, will check exuberant root growth 
in future, and being, moreover, 1 foot in 
thickness, any roots that may penetrate 
will be of a fibrous nature only for some 
time to come. The best way, of course, in 
dealing with Fig-trees is to enclose their 
roots in a kind of brick tank, 3 feet to 
4 feet square, concreting the bottom and 
building the sides with bricks laid in 
cement, and making provision for the out- 
let of water at one corner into a rubble 
drain. If the above work is carried out 
early this winter you may leave the 
pruning until the spring, when the growths 
may be thinned out, cutting away all the 
weakest and retaining those well furnished 
with embryo fruits, which will be plainly 
visible at that date. Just sufficient wood 
should be laid in to furnish the wall, and 
no more. Should next season prove a dry 
one, pay particular attention to root water- 
ing, and when the fruits are swelling to- 
wards maturity give liquid-manure 
weekly; or, failing this, dissolve 2 ozs. of 
Peruvian guano in each gallon of water 
required. Thin out the shoots you refer 
to as suckers, and nail a few of the strong- 
est to the wall, to take the place in time 
of any old branches that you may desire to 
cut out.) 

Crossing the Apple or Pear with the 
Hawthorn.—Apart from whether the re- 
sult would be worthless or otherwise, I 
should be glad to know if such a cross is 
likely to be practicable. If so, the ex- 
periment might be productive of very in- 
teresting results.—W. J. FARMER. 

Late Plums and Gages.—Those fortu- 
nate enough to have trees carrying crops 
of these jshould take great care of the 
fruits, and protect them from wasps and 
flies by covering the trees with tiffany or 
muslin. They can then, if desired, be 
kept till on the point of shrivelling—a 
condition in which they are then at their- 
best. 
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Vines from which all the fruit has been 
cut should at once have a partial runing, 
removing all the unripened wood rst, and 
shortly afterwards a portion of the rest 
so as to leave for the present and unti 
the leaves fall about 1 foot or so on. each 
spur. It should be borne in mind that it 
is advisable to retain the rest of the 
foliage, which, until it falls, has its proper 
functions to fulfil through the receding 
sap, which undoubtedly assists the latent 
buds at the base of the leaves. Vines on 
which a portion only of the crop 1s now 
left should have the rest of the bunches 
cut and afterwards bottled, so that the 
houses may ‘be thoroughly ventilated. Any 
Vines which show indications of not hay- 
ing the wood well ripened should be 
assisted by keeping the pipes warm, but 
never close the house at such times. 


Hardy fruit—Where the winter dress- 
ing of fruit trees forms a heavy item, an 
effort should be made to get this work for- 
ward before severe weather sets in, as the 
work can be performed in a better man- 
ner, and the early removal of all super- 
fluous matter exposes the trees to the 
cleansing influence of frost and rain. With 
me Ourrant bushes are nearly ready for 
oruning. Then will follow the Cherry, the 

lum, and the Raspberry. The last will 
have the canes securely tied to the trel- 
lises, the shortening of the canes, where 
necessary, being performed later on. A 
good mulch of rotten manure will make 
all safe for the winter. 


Peaches and  Nectarines.—I always 
prune as soon as the fruit tis gathered. 
The shoots are then itied in close to the 
wall to ripen, and nothing more is needed 
till the time comes for untying and draw- 
ing ‘the branches away from the wall, to 
prevent the buds getting too forward. To 
prevent the shoots getting injured by 
wind, a few stout rods are placed in the 
border 1 foot from the base of the wall 
and bowed into the coping. Every part 
of the trees is then washed with a solu- 
tion of Gishurst compound, 8 ozs. to the 
gallon of water. This, if properly applied, 
will cleanse the trees of insect larvze. 


Rhododendrons may -be moved and 
planted any time when at rest, but the 
present is the most desirable time. Plants 
with clear stems 1 foot or 2 feet from the 
ground always flower better than low 
bushes, and in very cold districts it is not 
advisable to plant in shaded situations. 
They set their buds and bloom much better 
when exposed to the sun. In hotter dis- 
tricts, a dell not overhung with trees, but 
having a north aspect, is a suitable place 
for them. The first summer after plant- 
ing the surface of the soil should be 
mulched with hallf-decayed litter, such as 
leaves, in order to prevent evaporation. 
and to keep the roots cool and moist. 
When plants show signs of weakness, they 
should have a top-dressing of some rich 
compost, ‘such as cow manure and loam in 
equal parts, spread over the. beds. As 
they bear lifting with impunity, they can 
be lifted at intervals, and some fresh , rich 
compost added to the soil, and then re- 
planted. 


Seakale has made splendid growth, but 
the crowns are late in ripening. No time 
should be lost in preparing the first batch 
for forcing, as Seakale does not start away 
freely unless a short season of rest is 
given to it. The foliage should be re- 
moved as soon as it shows signs of decay, 
the roots lifted and left exposed on the 
ground for a few days, taking up suffi- 
cient only for the time being at this early 
season. A fairly strong heat will be 
necessary to start it into growth. The 
crowns should be syringed two or three 
times daily, and all air and light excluded. 


F. W. G. 
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Apples.—The time is at hand when all 
Apples must be picked... The correct time 
at which to do so is, of course, when the 
fruits part readily from the tree, but 
sometimes it is advisable to anticipate that 
time—for instance, when high winds may 
be looked for, or when birds begin to peck 
the softening fruits. — Careful handling, 
alike in gathering and storing, is essen- 
tial if the Apples are expected to remain 
sound, and when storing, small, deformed, 
or bruised samples ought to be laid on one 
side for immediate use. In the prevailing 
scarcity such fruits are of value, and 
should not be wasted: While the crop in 
bulk is under the average in these ear- 
dens, it is, considering all things, a fairly 
satisfactory one, and the following varie- 
ties have, as a matter of fact, yielded in- 
dividual fruits quite up to exhibition form. 
These are: Lane’s Prince Albert, Frog- 
more Prolific, Tower of Glamis, Warner’s 
King, Lord Suffield, and the Codlin varie- 
ties generally, 


Peaches under glass.—All the latest 
fruits have now been gathered, and a tho- 
rough inspection of the trees ought to be 
made, with a view to getting rid of such 
wood as will not be needed for furnish- 
ing. No benefit can be derived from its 
presence, and. its removal will permit of 
more sun and air reaching the bearing 
wood which is retained. In fact, this 
course may with advantage be followed in 
the case of fruit trees which aire generally 
grown under glass. Trees which have 
gross growth ought to be lifted and ‘re- 
planted. This will check their tendency 
to exuberance and induce fertility. If new 
borders are in contemplation, prepara- 
tions ought to be forwarded. “A good, 
somewhat adhesive loam is the most suit- 
able for the purpose. Let the drainage 
be perfect, and if the subsoil is unsuitable 
a layer of concrete will prevent the roots 
working downward. This ought to slope 
gently toward the front, and upon it 6 
inches of broken rubble, bricks, or some- 
thing of that nature are none too much. 


Spinach.—The seedlings from the latest 
sowing of Spinach should now be large 
enough for thinning. Although these 
plants will not require so much room as 
those from an earlier sowing, they will 
winter better, and their leaves will. be 
larger if a space of 2 inches or 3 inches 
is allowed between the plants. The early 
sowing will benefit if the leaves are 
picked, whether they are required for use 
or not, as this will cause the plants to 
make a more robust growth that. will be 
better able to withstand the winter. Keep 
the soil stirred between the rows, and 
give an occasional dusting of soot in 
showery weather. 


Vegetable garden.—There will not be 
any forcing done in the majority of cases, 




















of strong Asparagus plants may be cut 
down in readiness for. lifting at the de- 
sired time. Naturally, the best roots for 
forcing are those from which nothing has 
been cut, as these are more vigorous, and 
respond to forcing more readily. Such 
roots are preferable to bought-in ones, and 
are more suitable when four yeans or five 
years old. Potato lifting—in the case of 
the latest varieties—continues in this dis- 


rains, and some anxiety is felt as to the 
ultimate safety of the crop, which, from 
tentative liftings, appears to be a heavy 
one. Spent crops are being removed as 
opportunity offers, and, despite unfavour- 
able weather, quite an appreciable amount 
of manure-wheeling has been done. TI like 
to have as much’manure as possible upon 
the quarters before digging commences in 
earnest, W. MoGurroa. 


Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


but, should any be intended, a line or two | 


trict to be much interfered with by heavy. 





_ Novemprr 2, 1918 — 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 
Early vinery.—If the foliage is ripe and 
falling, the pruning of the Vines had best 
be done, although the starting under pre- 
sent conditions is not likely to be early, 
so that they may have as long a rest as 
possible. If insect ee have not been 
troublesome durin, © past season, ordi- 
nary cleaning in the way of washing the 
rods after relieving them of loose bark 
will suffice. If it is the practice to dress 
them with Gishurst or some er com- 
ound, this must be deferred until the 
Sonae has been cleaned down. More care 
must be exercised in the cleaning of the 
rods, and subsequent dressing of the — 
same, if red spider has been prevalent or 
mealy-bug present. If the attack of the 
latter is bad, the rods should be dressed | 
with the following mixture. To make it 
take quarter-pint coal tar, one peck finely 
sifted clay loam, and mix both as inti- 
mately as possible. Then reduce the 
whole to the consistency of paint by the 
addition of boiling water. Apply when 
cold, and do not by any means allow it to 
touch the buds. Be on the alert next 
season, and destroy amy insects which may 
appear by touching them with a camel-hair 
brush dipped in methylated spirit. After 
the cleaning has been carried out, top- 
dress the borders, if this has not been — 
done already. 


Bush fruits.—The lifting and trans- 
planting of Red, White, and Black Cur- — 
rants and Gooseberries for the purpose of 
making good vacancies in breaks and plan- 
tations or effecting alterations may now 
be carried out. Home-grown bushes may 
likewise now be planted, either for the 
same purpose or the formation of a new | 
plantation. Well-manured ‘soil is essen- 
tial for these fruits, and if itis poor, work 
in some well-rotted short manure at the 
thme of planting. Old hotbed material, if 
free of sticks or anything likely to bring 
about an attack of white mould or fungus 
at the roots, is much appreciates by the 
foregoing. Plant firmly, and after its 
completion afford a mulch of some descrip- — 
tion. After the recent heavy rains, the — 
soil should not be in need of further sup- 
plies of moisture. ve 


General work.—Clear away all spent § 


crops, and get manure wheeled or carted — 


in for the dressing of the plots prepara- 
tory to their being winter dug or trenched. 
The earlier the latter can be undertaken — 
the better for next season’s cropping ar- : 
rangements and the well-being of the 
various subjects to be grown thereon. | 
Space will not allow of the question of deep — 
digging being enlarged upon, but its prin- 
ciples and value are now pretty generally 
understood, and put more frequently into 
practice than was formerly the case. 


Canterbury Bells, etc.—Both the single 
and Cup and Saucer varieties, together 
with Foxgloves and. Forget-me-nots, 
should be planted in such places as under 
thin shade and in open glades in the wild — 
garden, or places in the shrubberies where - 
bold groups can be introduced with good 
effect. Lift with good balls of soil, and 
if that in which they are to be planted is 
poor, open extrassized holes and introduce — 
soil of a better quality. By adopting 
these tactics first-rate results have been 
obtained in very unpromising isituations. 
Unless the soil is thoroughly moist, afford 
a good watering as the planting pro- . 
gresses. 


Seedling Cyclamens.—Harly raised seed- 
lings having three and four Jeaves should 
be potted into 2-inch pots, using a mix- 
ture of one-half fibrous loam, rubbed 
through a halfnch’ sieve, a quarter of 
peat and the same proportion of leaf-— 
mould, with a good quantity of sand 
added. Stand the plants when potted on 
a shelf in a house where the temperature — 
does not fall below 55 degs. Watering 
should be carefully done until the roots 
are working freely.in the new soil. 
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are famously fibrous rooted ‘ tough as whip-cord; with a 
These factors ensure success no 


constitution like iron. 


. Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A.” 


24 best and most popular roses 
for general purposes) 


Asplendid » 4 /- | 


assortment. 
Avoca (ht) scarlet .. ee 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 


Carriage 
paid. 


Earl of Warwick (ht), sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp), white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver... 1/3 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 1/3 
Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
* Killarney (ht), pink .. «- 1/3 
La France (ht),rosé.. «- 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh .. 1/3 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot «- 1/3 
Lady Ashtown (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yel.rose.. 1/3 
Mme. Ei. Herriot, prawn red... 1/3 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (ht), yel. 1/3 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal. 1/3 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. . es 1/3 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white .. 1/3 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow e- 1/6 
Richmond (ht), scarlet. . « 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “ K.” 


12 first class gorts suitable for 
general use. 


Do well Carriage 
everywhere . 1 0/ iw Paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose werl/s 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim. scar. 1/-. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white ... 1/3 
H. E, Richardson (ht), crimson 1/3 
Hugh Dieckscn (hp), crimson... 1/- 
Lady Asbtown (bp), deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink. . J/3 
Mme. A, Chatenay (ht), sal. pk 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. a ks 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink... 1/- 


Hardy Fruits 


“‘ Falstaff ’’ Selection 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 


12 chosen chiefly for their abundant 
delicious scent. 


Colouring 1 1 |- Carriage 
gorgeous. paid. 
Admiral Ward (ht), crimson... 1/6 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red e. 1/- 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
General Jaqueminot (hp), cr. .. 1/- 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson... 1/3 
Juliet (hb), pld gold andred .. 1/3 
La France (ht), rose... +e, 1/8 
Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink.. 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red... 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing\(hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “ J." 


12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 
Charming 
colouring ] 1 | 6 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 
Gruss an Teplitz (ht), crimson, . 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht), carmine 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 


Carriage 
Paid. 
1/3 
"3 
/3 


1 

1 

1l/- 
Mme. A. Chatenay, sal. pink .. i/3 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink ., 1/3 
Mme. M. Sonpert (ht), yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs. R. G. 8: Crawford, pink ., 1/- 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. , «- /3 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white oe 3 
Pee. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 1/- 


Sweet Briars 
SELECTION “Rk,” 
6 trees, 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
Carriage 


hedges, &c. 
6/ 6 paid, 


Colours 
exquisite. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 10dd 
Lady Penzance, soft copper .. 10d. 
Meg Merrilies, bright crimson.. 10d. 


of Cottage Garden Fruits 


Carefully selected with object of pro- 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “ 5.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for growing 


in smoke, 

Immensely 1 1 /- Carriage 
successful. paid. 
Caroline Testout (bt), sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (ht),car... 1/3 
F. K. Druschki(hp), white .. 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/3 
Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B, Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink 1/3 
Mme. Ed Herriot(per),red .. 1/3 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


Baby Ramblers 


SELECTION “0.” 
8 roses of bushy habit, recom- 
mended for beds, 


About lit. Carriage 
in height. 7 / 6 pain 
Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rose oa, l/s 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 
E. Lamesch, orange pink -s 1/3 
Jessie, rose crimson .. Sal Am 
Leonie Lamesch, copperyred.. 1/3 
1/- 


Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk. 
Orleans, geranium red . . we lhe 


PPO LIOR OO 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 


Wallflowers, red 
9 » yellow .. 
Forget me not, blue 
Canterbury Bells in 
sep. colours, white, 
rose, blue, or mixed 2/6 
Iceland Poppies,mxd, 2/6 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 3/+ 21/- 
Sweet Williams . 2/6 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 
Gollen Alyssum 3/4 
Hardy Auriculas .. 3/9 28/- 
Purple Aubretia, pots 4/~ 30/- 
Graecian Violet .. 5/4 


fe 
iy 


100. 








Hardy Border Flowers 


Bees’ “‘Victory’’ Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto’Selection,15Beauties 


9/6 


See catalogue for plan showing 
how to plant 


Buttonhole Roses 
+ SELECTION “F.% 
12 charmingly coloured and daintily 


ormed in bu 12/6 


Last well 

when cut, paid" 
Harry Kirk (t), yellow .. ~7 U/6 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yel... 1/3 
Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri. 1/3 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
1 
1 


Carriage 


Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose .. 3 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs, G. Shawyer (ht), pink ., 1/3 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white oe) 1/8 
Richmond (ht), scarlet. . «. J/38 
Sunburst (ht), cadmium yellow 1/3 


Gold Medai Roses 
SELECTION “1.” 
12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 


rend 4/6 


Creme de 

la creme. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 
British Queen (ht), snowy white 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream oe 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze... 1/- 
Mrs, A. Carnegie (ht), white .. 10d. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden... 1/- 
Willowmere (per.), coral pink.. 10d. 


Carriage 
paid. 
1/6 
10d. 
1/- 
10d. 
10d. 
10d. 


10d: 
10d. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION “8.” 


6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas, &c. 


All very 7/- Carriage 
vigorous, | paid. 
Alberic Barbier (W.) yellow .. 1/6 
American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink .. 1/6 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 1/6 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 1/6 
Excelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 
Hiawatha (cl., P.), crim. white 1/6 


Carriage paid. 


Suitable for 
small gardens, 


matter where the Roses are planted. 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “3B.” 


24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour, 
Assured 22 i= 


4 Carriage 
prize winners. i 


Paid. 


Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet ., 1/3 
Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w... 1/3 
British Queen (ht), white et fe 
Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet ..  1/- 
Chas. Lefebvre (hp), crimson.. 1/- 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink .. 1/3 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 1/3 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/- 
Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 1/6 
Gl. de C. Guinoisseau (hp), ver. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim, 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson... 1/- 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson .. 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink. . 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 1/3 
Mrs, C. West (ht), shell pink ., 1/3 
Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap, 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh.. 1/3 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherryred 1/- 


New and Gold Medal 
SELECTION “TT.” 


12 first class new Yroses, neatly 
all gold medallists. 
Exceptional 1 7/ Carriage 

value. paid, 
Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 
Constance, rich yellow . . «. 1/6 
Isobel, carminé red - 1/6 
Modesty, pearly cream. . sa’ Sfe 
Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 
Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 1/6 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 
H. V. Machin, bright crimson... 1/6 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Marg. D. Hamil, golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow 3/6 
Mrz.B. Walker... «- 1/6 


Flowering Shrubs 


Do well ia towns 
Carriage paid. 


9/6 


Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple. 


J Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft., gentian blue. 16 Hybrid Lupin, 4ft., various colours, 


All best sorts 26 / Exceptional value ducing continuous display. 
Strong trees. Carriage paid r 

Pine Seat Lie ake 2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., lilac. 17 
1oJames Grieve Apple, desserts 3 Double Hollybock, 6ft., various colours. 18 
1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 19 
1 William’s Pear, cook or eat. ped | Niele oases ns eee oie ee 
1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert. 6 Single Hollyhock, 6{t., various colours. 21 
1 Victoria Plum. cooker or dessert. io Piyneid Larkepet, aft, sicy’ blue: SD eae 
‘1 Morello Cherry. cooker. 8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4it., blue. 23 
1 Loganberry tor tarts or jam. 9 Red Elecampane, 5ft., crimson, bronze, 24 
4 Bcalkoop Giant Black Currant, 10 Scarlet Campion, 3it., geranium red. 25 
4. Whinkart's Industry Gooseberry. J1 Blue Lupin, 4ft,, magnificent blue. 26 
12 Superlative Raspberry, the best, E . 12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, 1}1t. 27 
x . 13 Oriental Poppy, 3it., salmon pink. 28 
All the above-named fruits are very free 14 White Lupin, 4ft., purest white. . 29 
15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3{t., white. 30 


bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts, 


Fire Flowers 
“PENDFNNIS” PYRETHRUMS 


7 superb hardy border plants, 
‘Excellent Carriage 


for cutting. 4/ 6 paid. 


(3 of each, 21 plants, 9/6 carriage pd.) 


A. M, Kelway, single rose aio ae 
Genl. French, single red «. Od: 
Tsmera!da, single rose. . on UAde 
Queen Mary, double pink see Oe 
J. Kelway, single scarlet -- Od. 
Haslet, single pink .. 7 Od. 


Yvonne, superb double white.. 9d- 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


All goods are sold on approval for cash 
Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 


COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 


Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of 1d. in the 1/-, minimum carriage 6d. 


with order. 


are sent carriage paid. 


Paeon’s Roses 
“PORTIA” PAKONIES. 


6 of the best and most gorgeous in 
Immense Carriage 


cultivation. 

blooms. 9/ rap paid 

3 of each, 18 plants, 20/-, carriage pd. 
3 plants, same name, 3/6. 


Arsene Muirel, lovely rose .. 1/9 
Festiva Maxima, white. . «. 1/9 
Mme Calot, sott blush... «- 1/9 
Carnea elegans, pink .. e. 1/9 
Neva, fine silvery pink.. je. 1/9 
Atrosanguinea, crimson e. 1/9 


I POP PD, 


EARLY SP 
CABBAGE P 


Per 


100 3/6 


Fine, extra stron 


ready for immediate planting 
to produce early supplies. 


Bees’ April-Queen. 
Bees’ Flower of Spring. 
Winningstadt. 

Wheeler's Imperial 





REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., has been po 


may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. 


Siberian Tris, 3ft., rich blue. 
Flame Flower or Border Phlox. 
Showy Fleabane, 1}it., mauve, 


Hybrid Columbine, 2ft., various colours 


Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft., scarlet. 
Mussin’s Catmint, 14ft., lavender. 
Blue Fleabane, 14ft., violet blue. 
Blue Perennial Flax, Tift. 

Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow. 
Beesian Mimulus, 9in., scarlet, gold 
Blue Starwort, 2ft., rich blue, 
Gentian Speedwell, 1ft., blue. : 
Showy Stonecrop, lit., rosy purple. 


Larkspurs Flame Flowers 
RING “LEILA” DELPHINIUMS. “PICKWICK” PHLOX. 
LANTS 6 superb varieties, all tip- top for 10 magnificent hardy plants. 
border and for cutting Vivid 6 /6 Carriag® 
me ei ity 4 jes Carriage colours. paid. 
. spikes, paid. Aurora, salmon rose .. Rents OO 
g plants 3 of each, 18 plants, 8/6, carriage pd. B. van Dedam, scaflet. . oe ) 8d. 


Eureke, rich deep blue 


Belladonna, double sky blue . 


Albion, the best white .. 


Cestrian, double pale blue 


Lamartine, deep gentian 


Persimmon, large, sky blue . 


175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 


3 plants, same name, 1/6 








Double Flowered Gorse, golden yellow, 
Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 
Spirea, Anthony Waterer, red, 
May Broom, cream, 

Rose of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant. 
Weigela Eva Rathke, red. 

Giant Mock Orange, white. 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 
Lavender, true fragrant sort. 
Sweet Rosemary 

Golden Forsythia, very choice, 
‘White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 
Escallonia Ingraimi, red. 


Coquelicot, orange scarlet eo. 8d. 
EB. Campbell, salroon pink Sar ed 
-» 9d. HE. Danzanvilliers, tine liac .. Sd 
eee | Iivelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d, 
~. 9d. F. A. Buchner, purest white .. 8d. 
«» 9d, Genl. Heutz, salmon red ee «68d 
- 9d, Iris, striking violet blue ee 8d: 
« 9d. Selma, pink, with cherry centre sd. 


blue. 


CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 


will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 


A.B.C, OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 
Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 


likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 





sted to customers. Additional copies 


The 1916-17 Cata- 
A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


BIRDS IN AND ABOUT THE GARDEN. 
THERE have been, lately, notes on bird life 
in GARDENING. Gardeners are, or ought 
to be, observers of bird life, and able to 
discriminate between those which are 
beneficial and those which are dangerous 
in the garden. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that opportunities are not equal— 
that is, some districts by reason of the 
natural contour of the country are more 
favourable to observers of birds than 
others. 

One of these favoured districts is that 
in whieh I live. Kirkecudbrightshire— 
known colloquially as the Stewartry—is 
not a large county, but it has a wonderful 
variety of bird life. In this immediate 
neighbourhood the proximity of the sea 
adds greatly to the opportunities of the 
amateur ornithologist, the sea-birds (while 
outside the scope of such notes as these) 
being interesting and very numerous. The 
raptorials, in: my experience, are not 
numerous, the commonest being the 
sparrow hawk. The kestrel is frequently 
seen in the orchard, and the merlin has 
been observed, more especially in the 
winter. The peregrine falcon is by no 
means uncommon, there being, at least, 
two nests annually on the cliffs near at 
hand. Once or twice I have been fortunate 
enough to identify the hen harrier—now, 
I think, a winter visitor. The brown owl 
is sadly persecuted, but its numbers are 
yet considerable. The raven still lingers 
in diminishing numbers, the rook and the 
jackdaw increase year by year, and that 
patient fisherman the heron—from the 
heronry of St. Mary’s Isle—is a familiar 
object against the evening sky on its home- 
ward flight. Starlings are so numerous 


as to be almost a menace, the hooded crow- 


is observed in November, while that out- 
east the carrion crow is rather too much 
in evidence at times. All these I have ob- 
served from within the garden walls. 

The smaller birds, which one naturally 
expects to find in and around the garden, 
are more numerous and, perhaps, of more 
interest to the gardener. ‘The sparrow, 
by reason of relentless persecution, now 
gives us a wide berth, only stray couples 
venturing — mistakenly —to nest. The 
pretty little accentor (the hedge sparrow) 
is plentiful, and it is a poor year in which 
I do not find a dozen of its dainty nests. 
The robin, of course, abounds, and the 
chaflinch is one of our most common birds. 
I have, of late years, recognised the haw- 
finch, and I am fairly’ well convinced that 
one or more pairs nest in the orchard. 
This bird is extremely injurious to green 
Peas, and it can destroy the pods upon a 
flourishing row in an incredibly short time. 
Bullfinches are numerous, but only occa- 
sionally can I say, truthfully, that they in- 
flict more than trivial damage upon fruit 
buds. The greenfinch is more in evidence 
in the autumn than at other times, and the 
brambling—called the ‘‘ cock o’ the north ”’ 
——appears among the Beech-trees in 
winter. Hspecially interesting are the 
wagtails, both the grey wagtail and its 
pied relation, and in most seasons I am 
able to record a passing call from the 
white wagtail. The skylark—bird of the 
wilderness—is more numerous in some 
districts than in others; here it is plenti- 
ful. Tree pipits and meadow pipits are 
common, while the rock pipit frequents our 
bold and rugged coast. The tits, including 
the great tit, blue tit, cole tit, and marsh 
tif, are in goodly numbers. The last is 
the least often met of the family, while 
the cole tit tends to become more numer- 


ous than formerly. The common linnet is 


everywhere abundant. I have, at times, 


seen the siskin, and, very rarely, the lesser ' 


redpoil. 
ous, as is the reed bunting. 


The yellow hammer is conspicu- 
The gold crest 


is firmly established among us, but the 


blackcap and the whitethroat are, I think, 
only migrants. The sedge warbler and 
the willow warbler, the landrail (corn- 
crake), the swallow family, and the cuckoo 
are among the birds of passage. The 
nightjar nests in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the garden, and apparently sleep- 
ing, but, in reality, very wide awake, 
specimens are not infrequently observed 
perching during the late afternoon upon a 
convenient trellis. The woodpecker is by 
no means uncommon, and, of course, the 
thrush and the blackbird are everywhere. 

The variety. of bird life included in the 
above list will show that this district is 
specially favoured. We are, I imagine, 
fairly well in the northern fly-line of 
migratory birds, and to this must be attri- 
buted the presence of some of the rarer 
sorts. We are, too, well placed for the 
migration of fieldfares, redwings,’ and 
woodcock to the east in March, and their 
arrival in autumn from the opposite direc- 


tion. Redwings appear to be very delicate 
birds. I have found scores of them lying 


dead when a sharp frost has caught them 
ou their arrival. Altogether the study of 
bird life is a very pleasing one—one, too, 
which increases the sympathy with which 
the observer views them, and which, most 
certainly, enables him to distinguish be- 
tween those which are harmless, if not 
beneficial, and those which are objection- 
able. W. McGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Celeriac.—I have a bed of Celeriac, all 
the outer stalks of which have become 
hollow, yet the leaves look quite healthy, 
as you will see from the specimen stalk 
enclosed, Will you kindly tell me the 
cause, and whether I can dovanything now 
to prevent the new stalks as they grow 
up becoming hollow in the same way? 
Does the hollowing prevent the full de- 
velopment of the bulbs—i.e., the edible 
part of the Celeriac? Can I do anything 
next season to prevent this disease (for L 
suppose it is a disease) attacking the 
Celeriac? | Probably the same measures 
would apply to Celery.—H. B., Devon. 

[Such splitting of leaves as that shown 
by the Celeriac you send generally occurs 
when the plants are furnished with insuf- 
ficient potash, or where the soil is sour, 
and particularly where the supply of 
water is superabundant at certain stages. 
We do not think it will greatly interfere 
with the bulbing so long as the drainage 
is good, and there is a free circulation of 
wir about the plants; but it is in such 
damaged places that the soft rot which 
attacks this plant and Celery often has its 
origin. | 

Big bud on Black Currants.—Do you 
think the Black Currant shoots herewith 
have been attacked by “Big bud’’? Can 
you suggest anything? I have rooted up 
and burnt the one bush that was affected, 
but I have found odd buds on other 
bushes. What would you advise?. Your 
reply through your interesting paper will 
much oblige.—P, H. S. 

(The buds are certainly attacked by the 
big bud mite (HEriophys ribis). If the 
attack is slight, pick off and burn all the 
swollen buds, but do not look for the 
disease to be wholly checked by this mea- 
sure. Spray in May and again a fort- 
night later with quassia and soft soap. 
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If the trouble increases much, cut down 
alternate bushes in alternate years, de- 
pending upon the new growth made for 
your fruit.] i ; ‘ 
Caterpillar on Apple tree leaf.—I en-. 
close a caterpillar which is feeding on the 
leaves of one of my Apple trees, and shall | 
be glad to know the name of same and) 
how to destroy it.—READER. 4 
[The caterpillar of the pepper and salt) 
moth. If numerous, spray with lead- 
arsenate, but usually not in sufficient num- . 
| 





bers to cause trouble.] 


VEGETABLES, 


SPRING CABBAGES. 

Or the value of a good supply of early 
Cabbages there can be no two 
opinions. Not only are they highly appre- 
ciated for home consumption, whether — 
large or small, but if there are more than 
are required a ready market can be found 
for them. Harly Cabbages are thus a de- 
sirable and profitable crop, and every at-— 
tempt should be made to produce them in 
quantity. The proper time for sowing the 
seed varies considerably, even in particu- 
lar districts, but, as a rule, more err from 
being too late than from being too early. 
The earliest supplies are usually to be had 
from strong plants put out during Septem- 
ber. As, however, seasons and soils vary 
considerably, it may happen that the 
earliest raised and planted may either 
grow too large before the winter, to be_ 
hardy, or else numbers of them will run to— 
seed prematurely in the following spring. 
This difficulty can, to a certain extent, be 
obviated by planting two or more breadths 
of plants at an interval of a fortnight or 
three weeks. In any case, extra pains 
should be, taken in raising as many plants 
as possible without crowding in the seed 
beds, and if all are not required for plant- 
ing in the autumn they can be left where 
they are till the spring, when they will be 
found of service in making good any blanks 
that may have occurred, and also for form-_ 
ing fresh beds. 

Very poor land is not capable of pro- 
ducing early and good Cabbages, while, on 
the other hand, heavily-manured, deeply- 
dug, loose ground is apt to favour rank 
growth, which must be avoided as much as 
possible. Clayey soils generally, especially 
when loose, are very retentive of moisture, 
and for this reason it is best to plant on 
undug ground, nothing answering so well 
as the space just cleared of spring-sown 
Onions. The ground is invariably well 
manured for this crop, and the surface, 
being unbroken, much of-the rain that falls” 
either passes off the surface or finds its 
way down the- natural drainage holes 
formed by worms. As a consequence, it is 
sulliciently rich and warm, and the firm 
root-run causes a sturdy and hardy 
growth. If the old Onion, bed is’ not 
utilised in this manner, then should some- 
what similar conditions be provided for the 
Cabbage, that is to say, the ground in- 
tended for it should be well manured and 
made as firm as can be done without 
making it pasty. When the Onion quarter 
is utilised all that is necessary before plant- 
ing the Cabbages is to clear off the Onions 
when fit and any weeds there may be. The 
ground is then given a good dressing of 
soot and lime and the surface well stirred 
with the Dutch hoe. 


NOTES AND REPLIES... 
Winter Spinach.—The plants should 
now be thinned, so as to allow of their de- 
veloping fully and yielding the best re- 
sults. Make good any gaps by carefully 
lifting and dibbling in some of the best 
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spare plants. Well hoe the ground be- 
tween the rows afterwards, and keep slugs 
in check by frequently applying either 
fresh slaked lime or soot on either side 
Spinach Beet should be 


thinned to a wider distance apart than 
_ the Spinach proper, as the growth is more 


spreading and leaves much larger. Allot- 
ment-holders have learnt the value of this 
as a winter and spring vegetable, and it 
is often to be met with.—A. W. 


Turnips are particularly good this 
season, the recent showery weather suit- 
ing them. The earlier sowings should be 
lifted immediately they are of fair size 
and stored for use as required. Guard 
against keeping them too close together. 
The right method is a layer of roots and a 
layer of sand or cinder ashes, placing 
them under a north wall. Keep the soil 
frequently hoed among successional crops, 
and the very late sowings should be 
thinned, but left about as thick again as 
is generally advised. Apply frequently 
light dressings of soot and a quick-acting 
manure, and keep the soil stirred often 
with the Dutch Foes The late batches 
often prove to be invaluable after a severe 
winter, as by drawing a little soil over 
the bulbs at a later period these will gene- 
rally come through quite unharmed. 


Autumn-sown Onions are appearing 
through the ground, and as soon as it is 
safe the Dutch hoe may be used with 
advantage between the rows. A _ light 
dusting of soot should be given, and all 
weeds hand-pulled. A few small sowings 
of Onions may be made, if required, 
fairly close together in a cold frame; 
these will be useful for supplying young 
plants for wimter salads. The- smallest 
of- the bulbs may be used for pickling, 
although those of the silver-skin variety 
are to be preferred, on account of their 
better appearance. 


Potate Midlothian Early.—I hear com- 
laints from several districts that Mid- 
othian Early has not bulked up well in 
comparison with other varieties. One 

oint seems to be overlooked. In Mid- 
othian Early—which is synonymous with 
Duchess of York—earliness 1s its chief 
characteristic, and where that quality is 
desired heavy cropping is a secondary con- 
sideration. The scanty yield above re- 
ferred to.may, perhaps, be traced to the 
vagaries of the season.—W.McG. , 

Roping Onions.—This way of preserv- 
ing Onions in good condition until next 
spring is the best known to me. The 
bulbs should be kept distinct in respect 
of variety and roped according to size. 
Reject any bulb which appears unlikely to 
keep well, especially those with thick 
necks, which may be put aside for imme- 
diate use. The ropes of Onions should be 
suspended in the coolest place available, 
an open shed being sufficient for well- 
ripened bulbs, which merely require to be 
kept dry.—F.. G. 

Marrows.—All fruits of a_ serviceable 
size should be cut and placed in the root 
store or in a cool greenhouse for future 
use. Such as are full grown or ripe place 
in the fruit-room. These will be very 
useful later on.. Cottagers keep such 
fruits in first-rate condition suspended 
from the ceilings of their kitchens, ete. 


BOOKS. 


“ Elower-Name Fancies,” written and de- 
signed by Guy Pierre Fauconnet, with 
English rhymes by Hampden Gordon.— 
The charm of this book is only equalled by 
its originality, an originality that often 
has a touch of delicate humour in it. The 
beautiful drawings and quaint poetry (in 
French and Wneglish) make it a book that 
will be kept on one’s pleasant-hour, shelf. 
Tt would mak® an ideal gift for an artist, 
designer, or flower-lover—a book that any 
girl would love to have. The publisher is 
Mr. John Lane, and the price is 5s. net. 


‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Thrips on Azaleas (Mary L. Bernard- 
@ Oyly) .—It is as we surmised. The Azalea 
leaves you send are badly asttacked by 
thrips, caused through keeping the plants 
too dry at the roots. The atmosphere of 
the house is also too dry. Syringe the 
plants with paraffin emulsion, Quassia ex- 
tract and soft soap on Tobacco-water. A 
cheap insecticide for the destruction of 
this pest is as follows:—Tie up a peck of 
soot in a canvas bag and place it in a 
hogshead of soft water. Stir the bag of 
soot about daily for a week, and then add 
about 3 Ibs. of fresh unslaked lime. When 
the lime has clarified the mixture, it may 


be used for syringing, diluting it if neces- 


sary. Try it on one or two plants first. 
This is an excellent syringing mixture, 
not only freeing the plants from insects, 
but also giving heialth and vigour to them. 
If you could move the plants into.a small 
house and fumigate them with XL-AIl, 
this would soon clear the pest off. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Value of old compost (Zgnoramus).—The 
old compost named would be useful to add 
to other soil for Pansies, especially if the 
natural soil is heavy and retentive. We 
do not advise you to employ this compost 
alone, even in light, sandy soil. Dig the 
natural soil 18 inches déep, adding. half- 
decayed horse-dung freely. The beds 
should not be raised, unless the soil * is 
heavy and inclined to be wet. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


J. W. L.—(1) Yes, but do not let the 
roots come into contact with it when plant- 
ing, and see to it that good drainage is 
given in such a soil as you have. (2) No, 
as what-is wanted is vigorous growth. (3) 
Nothing better, but it will be well to add 
some lime rubble to keep the soil porous. 
H. H. P.—The Maple sugar of N. 
America is obtained ‘almost solely from 
the Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), which 
as an ornamental tree in this country 
never seems to have been a success. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—4. H. Maude.—l, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum; 2, Aster gracil- 
hmus; 3, Aster Novi Belgii var.; 4, not 
recognised; 5, Aster cordifolius elewans ; 
6, Aster Nove Anglie Wm. Bowman; 7, 
not recognised ; 8, Aster vimineus. 

Names of fruit.—/. H.—Apples: KE, 
Fillbasket ; F, Smart’s Prince Arthur ; G, 
King of the Pippins; H, Rymer. fy C4 
—Apples: 1, Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 2, 
Golden Noble; 3, Wellington; 4, King of 
the Pippings. W. J. G.—Apples:. 1, 
Cox’s Orange ; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, 
Red or Winter Hawthornden; 4, Bram- 
ley’s Seedling. W.. L.—Apples: 1, 
Blenheim Orange; 2, Newton Wonder; 3, 
Annie Elizabeth; 4, Gascoigne’s Scarlet. 
Melisande.—Apple:- Yorkshire Green- 
ing.—-Dornick.—Apples:..1, Rymer; 2, 
Scarlet Nonpareil; 3, Old Nonpareil; 4 
looks like Mannington’s Pearmain. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS for Everybody 


are described in our latest 
list. Samples and price 
list sent post free. They 
range from 2/11 per doz. 
f Anexample: Ladies’ sheer 
linen handkerchiefs, hand 
embroidered monogram in 
any two-letter combina- 
tion, 12 in. square, narrow 
hem, per doz., 12/3. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd,, Donegall PL, 
BELFAST. 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most Is 
Indigestion. As the possession of goed 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee of 
exceliont general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form to con- 
tinue, or it will go from bad-to worse. 
It is\essential to seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fertunately you have not far te go. 
Beecham’s Pills, which are almost at 
your door, willin all probability prove a 
perfect medicine for you and relleve you 
of all such troubles as biliousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-down health and depression 
ef spirits. Thereis good reason fer the 


BEECHAMS 


PILLS. 


Prepared only by 
THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lazc. 
- Sold everywhere 





ta bexes, labelled Is-3d and 33-0d. 








REPAIRED 


ARMY BOOTS 


_ BEST GOVERNMENT LEATHER. 


9/G 


EVERY PAIR 
CUARANTEED 
equal to New. 






Stand any amount of hard wear. Just the thing 
for Gardeners, Allotment Holders, Land Workers, 
Tram and ’Bus Men, Farm Workers, Dockers, 
Postmen, Railwaymen, Miners, Taxi Drivers, 
Munition Workers, &c. Every pair thoroughly 
repaired, good as new. Will outlast two pairs of 
ordinary Boots at double the cost. 


Our price, 9/6, 12/6, 15/6. 
CANADIAN 





best Government Leather, with 
17/6, 21/- 
required. ees 


sound uppers free from patches. 
The pick of the Government Boots. 
THE CANADIAN BOOT CoO., 
(Dept. 26), 274, Amhurst Road, LONDON, N. 16, 
KILLS 


Send to-day P.O. and 1/- extra for 
VAPORITE INSECTS IN THE SOIL 
Paet 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
BROWN, 
postage and packing. State size 
all Seedsmen 


to be repaired Army Boots with the 
14/ 6, 
and whether plain or studded boots 
STRAWSON CHemicat Ce Lte 79.QUEEN VICTORIA St LONDON 
ecco ate cee iagtnatioe carted 















Te- 
newed without cost. Anglers’ Secrets. Catch fish in 

abundance. 100 valuable Recipes. Lot, ls. 2d.—Professor 

GLEAVE (D. G.), 11. Mawbey-street, London, 8. W. 8. 


HE APPLE in ORCHARD anp GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its culture, with special 


chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 6d.—PUBLISHER, 
63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C, 2. 
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BEFORE YOU 
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to Hane a little VIM on your 
scrubbing brush. See how easy 
it makes the work, and how 
quickly you get over it. Vim is 
thorough as well as quick. 


Use Vim for cleaning Floors, Kitchen Tables, 
Tilework, Earthenware, Windows, Linoleum. 


In Sprinkler-Top Canisters. 


Of all Grocers, 
Stores, Oilmen, 


Chandlers, &c. 


LEVER BROTHERS 
LIMITED, 
PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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"a good shape again. 
_ winter of two years ago most of my plants 








No. 2070.—Von. XL. 





havatera Olbia. 


I HAVE been much interested in the notes 
on the above species which have ap- 
peared lately in your paper (Vol. XL., pp. 
405, 434, 475, etc.). I have grown this 
species here for about ten years, and it 
is more universally admired than any- 
thing else in my garden;- but I have 
always known that there are two types 
of the plant—(1) The type with rather 
small, reddish-purple flowers, and which 
seeds freely, This is comparatively use- 
Jess as a garden plant, and is probably the 
type which those who condemn the species 
have got hold of. (2) A barren variety, 
which I haye always understood was 
brought from America by the late Lord 
Walsingham. This has large flowers— 
each 3 inches or more across—of a clear, 
bright, rose-pink, with no trace whatever 
of purple. This variety never seeds. It 
is, I think, undoubtedly a variety of the 
type (1), and if planted in stiff clay will 
sometimes more or less revert to the 
type, the flowers becoming smaller, and 
developing a purplish tinge. 

That there are these two types is by no 


_ means universally known by nurserymen. 


A year or two ago I was talkimg to the 
head of a first-class firm about this 
Species, and he replied that he did not 
think much of it, and it was a perfect 


- nuisance, seeding all over the place—by 


which I knew at once that he had not got 
the true variety. My plants of this 


second variety have been in flower since 


June, and are now at the time of writing 
(October 2ist) in full bloom. Cuttings 
taken in the autumn strike readily in a 
eold frame, and if put out in the spring 
will make good bushes about 4 feet high 
and 38 feet through the first season, and 
are in flower the whole summer and 
autumn. The only fault that I have to 
find with them is that in a high wind they 
“are apt to be blown over, and it is almost 


impossible to stake them satisfactorily ; 


but, even so, they very quickly grow into 
During the hard 


were cut down to the ground, but by the 
end of the summer were as big as ever. 
Old plants should be trimmed into shape 
in the early spring. 

I agree with Mr. Lynch (p. 182) when 
_ he says that he does not think that the 


: illustration of a Lavatera on p. 147 is that 


of L. Olbia. Another Lavatera well worth 
_ growing is. 

LAVATERA MARITIMA BICOLOR. This is 
*~ nothing like so robust a grower as L. 
Olbia, nor are its pale mauve flowers, 
shading to dark purple in the centre, so 
showy, but it is a dainty plant, and 
usually a favourite with ladies. The 
nearly allied 


MALVA UMBELLATA is also well worth 
growing for the uncommon colour of its 
large flowers, which are very dark red, 
almost brown in some lights. It is a 
sturdy but not fast-growing plant, and 
what its eventual height will be I do not 
know. My cuttings were planted out last 
spring, and are now about 2 feet high, 
The herbaceous 

LAVATERA CASHMERIANA makes a splendid 
show of pink blossoms for a short time 
if planted out in the open. Under trees 


or near shrubs it grows too tall, and be- 
comes ungainly. 

If Sir Herbert Maxwell would care to 
try plants of L. Olbia (2) I shall be very 
pleased to send him some in the spring. 

. Cc. O. S. Harton. 


Hinton Vie., Christchurch, Hants. 


Notes of the Week. 


The Ramanas Rose.—Is not this a mis- 
print? The Japanese name is Hamanashi. 
—HRNEST SATOW. 

[The Ramanas Rose is the well-known 
Hoglish name for Rosa rugosa, and is the 
accepted name in The Lnglish Flower 
Garden. It is also given as the English 
name by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton in his 
well-known book on Roses. W. J. Bean 
also gives Ramanas Rose as the English 
name in his book ‘‘Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles.”’—Ep.] 








referred to is that of Bercé, near Chateau 
du Loir (Sarthe). It is 18,850 acres in 
extent and made up of 90 per cent. sessile 
Oak and 10 (ten) per cent. Beech. One 
Oak-tree measured 125 feet high, 92 feet to 
the first branch, and 8 feet in girth. Trees 
100 feet to 120 feet are common, clear of 
branches to over 70 feet. One section of 
20 acres contained 1,314 Oaks and 268 
Beeches, measuring timber of 275,000 cubic 
feet, i.e., 18,750 cubie feet per acre.—AuUG. 
HENRY. 

Aster Brightest and Best.—A welcome 
addition to the Novi Belgii section of the 
Michaelmas Daisies, and particularly so 
to those varieties of rose or pink colour. 
It is in the first-named range, and quite 
bright and effectiv Four and a half feet 
high, with pyramidally-inclined trusses, 
the easy disposal of the solitary flower- 
heads rendering it distinct from many also 
adds to its garden value. Under artificial 
light the bright rose-pink colour is en- 
hanced, and the fact that it lasts well 
when cut should increase its utility.—S. S. 


Hyacinthus amethystinus.—This is de- 
serving of more popularity, and there are 





many places ‘where rockwork, Grass, or 


border might be embellished by its pretty 
flowers. It is not one of the earliest bulbs, 
flowering about May with me, but it loses 
none of its value on this account. It 
grows about 6 inches high, but is some- 
times rather taller. The flowers are of a 
charming deep clear blue. Bulbs are not 
expensive, and should be planted now at a 
depth of 2 inches or so. Seeds can be pur- 
chased, and, if sown as soon as obtained, 
will make flowering bulbs in three or four 
years.—Hss. 

Aster Blue Gem.—This is a new addition 
to the semi-double flowered varieties of 
the Novi Belgii set which gained the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Award of Merit 
when shown on October 22nd. It.is allied 
to Beauty of Colwall, the progenitor of the 
doubles, but a distinct advance on that 
variety from the colour point of view. 
This latter may be briefly described as 
deep violet, highly ornamental, and effec- 
tive in a mass, as evidenced by the sensi- 
ble sheaves of it staged on the date 
named. At its best, as I was informed, a 
fortnight earlier, the fact that it was good 


‘enough to gain an award affords a clue 
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to a profuse flowering which is so weleome 
at this late season of the year.—E. H. J. 
Apples for ornament.—We have always 
advocated the planting for ornament of 
hardy flowering trees like the Apple, both - 
for blossom and fruit. We cannot under- 
stand why the Apple has been so rigorously 
banished from ornamental plantations and 
pleasure grounds, perhaps because it bears 
useful fruit. Rarely do we see Apples and 
Pears on a lawn, except where an old 
orchard has happened to exist. We do not 
want to turn lawns into Apple orchards, 
but a few Apple-trees bearing the finest 
flowers and the highest-coloured fruit 
would add interest to the landscape both 
in spring and in autumn. Now that the 
season of planting is with us it would serve 
a good purpose if our readers would send 
us the names of sorts that are remarkable 
for the beauty of their bloom or fruit. The 
habit, too, is important, as upon it depends 
so much of the beauty of a lawn tree. 
Aster Desire.—Were I confined to one 
Michaelmas Daisy of the ericoides set, that 
named above would be my choice. Rarely 
exceeding 3 feet high and not always so 





tall, possessed, like others of its class, of 
a compact stay-at-home root-stock, and an 
exceedingly graceful habit of growth, it 
provides throughout October countless 
numbers of miniature white Daisy-like 
flowers which, arranged in spray-like out- 
line, are fit for any form of outdoor decora- 
tion—beds, masses, or groups—while’suited 
admirably for cutting. As a pot plant it 
is second to none, and, covered by a frame- 
light at flowering time, its whiteness ‘is 
intensified. As I write (late October) its 
early purity has given place to a not un- 
desirable blush ; the golden dise to a dull — 
red that is welcome. No variety that I 
know comes in for a fuller share of ap- 
preciation or merits it more.—S. VY. S. 

Japanese Acers.—These are usually in 
great beauty in the garden throughout 
October, and from their brilliant leaf- 
eolouring much to be desired. Though 
good generally, the more striking of them 
show their greatest beauty when in the 
full sunlight and with a suitable foil, as 
the lighter forms of Bamboos. In such or 
like ‘positions Acer palmatum laciniatum, 
A. p. sanguineum, and A. p. purpureum 
were recently noted, the brilliant leaf 
effects of the two first-named worthy of 
repetition in any garden. While so effec- 
tive in the open, it may not be generally 
known that small pot plants of these make 
excellent subjects for rooms, particularly 
in those instances where gas is not em- 
ployed. In such, during spring and early 
summer, I have repeatedly tried them and 
have been surprised by their exceptional 
powers of endurance.—S. V. 8. 

Decaisnea Fargesi.—This rare and inter- 
esting shrub is well worth attention for 
gardens in the south and west of England. 
A native of Western China, it was origin- 
ally introduced to France in 1895 and to 
England a few years later. In good soil it 
attains a height of 10 feet or more, form- 
ing, from near the ground-line, a number 
of rather gaunt branches which bear hand- 
some, deciduous, pinnate leaves between 
2 feet and 8 feet long. The yellowish-green 
flowers are borne in large, terminal 
panicles, male and female blooms being on 
different parts of the inflorescence. The 
female flowers are followed by sausage- 
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like fruits each 8 inches or more long and 
violet in colour when ripe. It ought to be 


given a position sheltered from cold winds 


in spring. Well-drained loamy soil forms 
4“ suitable rooting medium, -and propaga- 
tion is from seeds.—D. 

Helenium Riverton Cem.—I look upon 
this as one of the most beautiful hardy 
plants that flower in the late summer and 
autumn, the rich, orange-red blossoms re- 
maining fresh for a considerable time. 
Another point in favour of this Helenium 
is that, once planted in good soil, it will 
hold its own year after year, and does 
not become exhausted, as many Asters 
and other plants do. Owing to illness, my 
herbaceous border has been left to look 
after itself for the last few years, except 
to keep down weeds. The result is, as 
might be expected, that many plants have 
greatly deteriorated, while some have dis- 
appeared altogether. Not so, however, 
the Helenium, of which there are fine 
masses about 4 feet in height, and 
crowded with blossoms.—W. T. 

Dwarf Elder (Sambucus Ebulus). — 
Several notes on this plant have appeared 
in previous issues. In some parts—here, 
for instance, mid-Beds—it is called Ground 
Wider. It is, as ‘“‘ W.”’ stated, effective in 
flower in good masses, but it should be 
rigidly kept to the wild garden, and, even 
there, within prescribed limits, or it will 
smother everything. Here it is the most 
troublesome of weeds, through being 
allowed in past years to get established in 
flower borders. No one would credit the 
difficulty I had last year in trying to clear 
it out of a bed of Anemone japonica. I 
took up the Anemone as the roots of the 
Elder were mixed up with every plant of 
it, and this year more has sprung. up, 
though the bed was, as I thought, well 
dug and cleaned. No doubt in heavy soils 
its dominance would be slower.—C. T., 
Ampthill Park. 

Itea virginica.—The genus Itea is repre- 
sented in our gardens by two species—I. 
ilicifolia and I. virginica. The former, of 
Chinese origin, is a striking ‘evergreen 
with Holly-like leaves and long, pendulous 
racemes of greenish-white flowers. The 
plant is not, however, very hardy, and can 
only be grown successfully out of doors in 
the mildest parts of the country. I. vir- 
ginica is, however, a very different shrub 
and much hardier. It is a native of the 
Mastern United States, from which it was 
introduced about 1744. Growing about 
4 feet high, it bears about the end of June 
large numbers of cylindrical inflorescences 
of small, fragrant, white flowers. Under 
natural conditions it grows in moist 
places, and should be planted where it will 
not suffer from drought. The older shoots 
should be removed in spring, for the best 
flowers are always borne by the younger 
wood. Cuttings of soft shoots root quickly 
in a close frame.—D. 

Euonymus latifolius.—This and the 
common Spindle-tree (EH. europzus) are 
now bright in not a few gardens by reason 
of the brilliant orange clusters of pendu- 
lous capsules and fruits now dangling from 
the nearly leafless branches. That our 
gardens could do with much more of such 
dainty and unusual fruit ornament goes 
without saying, though I fear this de- 
Sirable state of things could only be 
brought about by artificial pollination be- 
ing resorted to when the plants were in 
bloom. To-day, of course, that is out of 
the question. When more normal times 
return again it might, however, be given 
some thought since the fruiting of both 
species named bears but little relation to 
the plants’ flowering. Any who would like 
to plant these summer-leafing shrubs could 
not select a better time than the present.— 
DoH ds. 
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The Scarlet-fruited Thorn (Crategus 


coccinea) is now one of the most conspicu- 
ous objects in many old gardens (for one 
seldom finds it in new places) on account 
of its clusters of bright coral-red haws. I 
cannot understand why planters neglect 
this beautiful tree and go on planting the 
commonest of trees and shrubs. 
let Thorn is in a sense more valuable than 
the Hawthorn, for it has three seasons of 
beauty, in spring when covered with 
clusters of white bloom, in late summer 
when with ruddy fruit it lights up the 
shrubbery, and in advanced autumn when 
its decaying leafage assumes various tints, 
sometimes a rich golden-yellow, sometimes 
a glowing red or scarlet. The growth of 
the tree, too, is graceful, with always a 
wide-spreading head, though not so for- 
mal-looking as that of the common Thorn. 
It is an admirable tree for planting in 
groups in parks as well as in shrubberies, 
and even as a single specimen on a lawn 
it is effective. If in good soil and not too 
much exposed to winds it will grow as 
much as 18 feet or 20 feet, but it is gene- 
rally seen about 10 feet or 12 feet high. 
Being a native of North America, it is one 
of the hardiest of Thorns.—A. 


Gentiana Farreri.The lover of hardy 
plants never tires of praising the best 
Gentians, and if this recent addition there- 
to gets its just meed its introduction into 
choice collections of alpine plants gener- 
ally should be assured. Of trailing habit, 
and with linear leaves after the manner of 
G. sino-ornata, its flowers are somewhat 
larger than those of that kind, and of an 
almost indescribable sky or Cambridge 
blue colour,- the corolla white-throated 
within. It is, however, the. exquisite 
character of the blue which impels admira- 
tion above all else... Among other good 
attributes are its autumn-flowering. pro- 
pensity and an apparently amiable disposi- 
tion which will undoubtedly ensure for it 
great popularity. As to soil requirements, 
loam, peat, and sand in nearly equal parts 
seem to suit it well, with, in addition, a 
cool rooting medium or free supplies of 
moisture. Recently a specialist informed 
me he was rooting cuttings of it freely, a 
welcome piece of news indeed that the 
ordinary cultivator should not lose sight 
of. - At Kew it was in flower on September 
2nd, with the promise of a succession for 
some time to come.—F. H. J. 

— Mr. Reginald Farrer has contri- 
buted a notable charm to the autumnal 
border by his discovery of the Gentian 
named after himself (G. Farreri). It 
eclipses all the other late-flowering Gen- 
tians, good and free as some of them are, 
for none of them rivals the clear Cam- 
bridge blue of this wonderful flower. 
Moreover, it is as easy as it is beautiful, 
asking only to be protected from drought 
and increasing fast in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and grit. A large patch of it in a 
hollow of Professor Balfour’s rock garden 
in Edinburgh was ‘a sicht for sair een,’ 
as we Scots say, in August—scores of blos- 
soms of the form of Gentianella, but of 
Nemophila blue. They have found in that 
paradise of hardy plants that it may be 
propagated from cuttings. Equally free, 
and in that respect a notable improvement 
on the Himalayan G, ornata, is the new 
Chinaman, G. sino-ornata, flowering at the 
same time as Mr. Farrer’s species, deep 
and pure blue. The Gentianella (G. 
acaulis) has put forth a few autumnal 
blooms as usual; I have flowers of the 
three species before me, and G. sino-ornata 
is exactly intermediate in hue between G. 
Farreri and G. acaulis. G. Lagodeshiana 
is as free as any of them, but there is 
more purple in its corolla than in those of 
the others.—Sir HERBERT MAxwELL in The 
Garden. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE PHLOXES A FAILURD. 
Tue chief things that promote failure in 
these plants are close or tenacious soils, 
in which tse Jaterally inclined root- 
spread is unable to ramify freely, lack 
of generous soil cultivation, and absence 
of fairly frequent propagation by cut- 
tings or root cuttings preferably, as op- 
posed to rough division. To these must 
be added in a season like that of 1918 
the watering question, since the pro- 
longed spell of drought of. the early sum- 
mer was unfayourabie to the progress of 
the plants, and only in those instances 
where fairly generous supplies of water 
were given did the Phloxes continue to 
progress. Where this was done, the 
more than copious rains of mid and late 
July helped the plants greatly, a fine dis- 
play resulting. Knowing the class of 
soil with which ‘‘ W.” (p. 454) has to con- 
tend, and somewhat of his methods of 
cultivation, I should unhesitatingly attri- 
bute the failure in his case primarily to 
the first two reasons given above, the 
third also playing a not unimportant 
part. In the matter of generosity, the 
cultivator can hardly err, though in the 


case of close, tenacious soils, generosity 


implies something more than soil’ rich- 
ness. A greater measure of porosity, 
whether by liming or the addition of 
lightly: burnt clay, would benefit such a 
Soil, a free addition of leaf soil enhancing 
it. 

The best heads of Phloxes. I have seen 
in-a rather long experience—they would 
approximate to 13 inches through at the 
shoulders—have come from medium = to 
light loams, which give free run to the 
mat-forming laterally inclined root-spread 
of the plants, while it is indisputably 
the fact that Phloxes endure longer in 
these than those of a clayey tendency. 
In light soils, a weekly or bi-weekly 
soaking of water in dry times is essen- 
tial. Where the plants are grown in 
beds alone, it is the more easily done 
where the surface soil is below the ordi- 
nary level. Phloxes, it should be remem- 
bered, are great surface rooters natu- 
rally, hence mulching, in conjune- 
tion with generous applications of 
liquid manure and water alternately, 
is very desirable. In  neither™ re- 
spect is the cultivator likely to overdo 
them while in free growth. I have often 
thought that, so far as handsome trusses 
go, the Phlox is less well shown of recent 
years. than forty-five years ago, when 
men like Parker and Laing grew them 
for the purpose. New and _ brilliant 
colours have, of course, been added in 
that time, size and pip individually being 
also much increased. The handsome, 
well-proportioned panicles of former 
times are, however, absent, and are either 
lacking in the modern-raised Phloxes or 
present cultural methods fail to produce 
them. 

Reference to the modern-raised Phloxes 
reminds one that these in the main have 
a root stock decidedly more woody than 
older sorts, with a less tendency to 
spread laterally, and to produce the 
thicket of young shoots—fit material for 
cultings—so characteristic of many afore- 
time varieties. These having a woody. 
root-stock are not satisfactorily increased 
by division, while to transplant the solid 
chunks whole is but to court failure. For 
all such more frequent propagation igs 
necessary. It may be by means of root- 
cuttings during autumn and winter, from 
young shoots in spring, preferably from 
stock plants slightly forwarded in a cold 
frame, or from autumn cuttings when 
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flowering is done. Of the last, few ap- 
pear to know of its merits, and some are 
puzzled to know where the cuttings come 
from at such a time. By cutting .the 


_ flower truss away, shoots presently issue 


from the leaf axils, and when 2 inches to 
8 inches long, if cut away with a heel and 
inserted in a cold frame in sandy soil, 
they root readily and well. Potted a 
little later, they make excellent plants 
for putting out in spring, and flower 
during the summer ensuing. Perpetuat- 
ing .youth periodically by one of the 
methods above named is, indeed, the only 
sure way, in conjunction with generous 
treatment, of ensuring permanent suc- 
cess; and, as ‘‘ W.”? remarks, ‘‘ Phloxes 
are so handsome and hardy that they de- 
serve all the care one may give them.’’ 


EH. H. JENKINS. 


PRIMULA ROSBEA. 


REMEMBERING that this Himalayan kind 
has been known for forty years—it was 
given a first-class certificate by the-Royal 
Horticultural Society in March, 1879—and 
that since its introduction hundreds of 
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freedom of flowering. So far as I am 


‘aware, this unigue. species has not yet 


yielded to the hybridist’s art, and cer- 
tainly nothing more brilliant than the rich 
carmine-rose colour of its flowers could be 
desired. 

CULTURE.—Naturally a bog-loving kind, 
its failure, either wholly or in part, in the 
imitations of such conditions in gardens is 
not infrequent, the plant doing infinitely 
better in the cool, moist places beloved of 
certain species than in ground constantly 
at saturation point and the not infrequent 
ills arising from stagnation. Far better 
than these are the generous methods of 
cultivation—rich soil and cool, with wood- 
land shade, or conditions so arranged that 
the main roots can reach moisture or its 
nearest garden equivalent, uniform cool- 
ness. In peat and vegetable matter the 
plant is not the success that it is in sandy 
loam well dressed with old cow-dung and a 
certain measure of shade. Hence where it 
does not respond to the one, the other 
should be tried. A cultural item of im- 
portance is to sow the seeds soon after 
ripening, and mindful of the natural in- 
clinations of the plant in soil that is kept 
constantly moist. E. H. JENKINS. 





A group of Primula rosea, Brockhurst variety. 


t 


thousands of seedlings, probably, have been | 


- raised, it cannot be said to have shown 


have appeared from time to time. 


much inclination to vary from the original, 
while the few that have appeared have re- 
tained more or less the colour as we first 
knew it. The chief differences—albeit they 
are of minor degree only—are slight colour 
variation and increased size of the in- 
dividual flowers, and these not always per- 





manent when the variety is again raised 
from seeds. In this way such varietal 
names as grandiflora, splendens and others 
Of 
course, the only safe way to perpetuate 
these or, indeed, any well-marked variation 
of the species, would be by way of division 
or root cuttings—slow and tedious methods 
respectively, it must be admitted, in a 
plant so prodigal of seed-giving as this 
Primula and one so readily raised and 
easily grown withal. With such things in 
mind the simpler plan doubtless would be 
to continue seedling raising and resort to 
selection as the readiest means of im-. 
proving a plant quite unique among its 
fellows. That depicted in the accompany- 
ing illustration is one of the good forms of 
this species, its superiority marked by size 
of bloom, increased stature, and greater 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pinching climbing Nasturtiums.—This 
year I had a very bright red kind come up 
by chance outside a frame: I allowed it 
to remain, being so different from the 
ordinary run. When the first bloom 
opened, this induced me to save seed. 
When [ noticed it was a climbing kind, I 
pinched out the tips of the shoots, and 
continued this all the season. Now, at 
the close of September, it is about a foot 
across,-and has been a mass of flowers 
for weeks, and equal to any dwarf kind.— 
West SuRREY. 

Moving Wallflowers.—‘ Townsman’”’ (p. 
539) gives timely advice when he advocates 
moving each plant separately with a good 
ball of soil. Want of care in their early 
stages, removing without soil, too late 
planting, and planting too loosely all tend 
to disappointment. Wallflowers repay for 
taking some trouble with them when 
small and transplanting two or three times 
pays in the long run. I find that such 
plants flower more freely and stand the 
winter better than those neglected in their 
early stages and crowded in the seed-bed.— 
A BorDER GARDENER. 

Evergreen branches as protection.—The 
war has made it difficult to obtain many 
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things for the garden, mats, etc., among 
them. In some gardens I know mats are 
not to be seen, and many things, such as 
Bracken, have. to be used instead. Where 
this cannot be had, then a good substitute 
is evergreen branches, ast spring a 
neighbour had to resort to these. There 
being many fine trees of various kinds of 
Virs, he had a lot of the best branches 
cut to a convenient length, using them 
to cover frames. ‘Those of the Silver Fir 
were the best. I have found branches of 
Laurel answer well, although not equal 
to those of Fir.—W. Surrey. 


Hardiness of the Gladiolus.—In the good 
days before the war hybrid Gladioli were 
sedulously lifted and stored after flower- 
ing, but that practice, and many others, 
came to an end when the drums sounded 
the point of war. The bulbs, therefore (or 
should I eall them corms?), have remained 
in the ground through the two severest 
winters in the last quarter of a century, 
yet those that have escaped mice and yoles 
have sent up as fine spikes as ever they 
did when they were deliberately coddled. 
This is somewhat of a surprise, seeing that 
last winter we twice had over twenty de- 
grees of frost. They did not even receive 
a top-dressing to protect them, to which 
they are well entitled, for Gladioli are 
shallow-rooting things. Of the species’ of 
Gladiolus, G. tristis succumbed to cold.— 
H. MAXxwELt in Zhe Garden. 


Flower garden.—As soon as beds of 
Zinnias, Asters, and other summer-flower- 
ing plants begin to look shabby or pass out 
of bloom, uproot them and fill the beds 
with spring-flowering subjects or plant 
them with bulbs, ete. Make good vacancies 
in flower borders in the same way, and if 
a special display has to be made with 
Wallflowers in a border or a series of large 
groups in suitable situations get them 
planted in good time, so that they may be- 
come partly established before colder 
weather setsin. Lifting and replanting of 
many species of shrubs may now be under- 
taken, as they, like fruit-trees, recover the 
more quickly the earlier it is carried out. 
Leaves are already being shed by Limes, 
ete., and create an untidy appearance if 
not swept up occasionally. Although of no 
great value, they should be made into a 
heap on a plot of ground which is to be 
dug later on, to eke out the manure. 
Grass derived from the mowing of lawns 
may also be mixed with them for the same 
purpose.—H. N. 


Dahlias.—The display of Dahlias has 
been noteworthy, although at the time of 
writing heavy rains and severe gales have 
somewhat marred them temporarily. A 
good number of tthe old Glare of the Gar- 
den is usually grown, but, owing to an ac- 
cident, a good many roots were lost last 
winter, and such as survived have not 
done so well as usual. In order to pro- 
vide plenty of material for next season, a 
batch of cuttings from a specially treated 
plant has been put into the propagating 
case. Owing to che treatment referred 
to, the cuttings are firm and pithless, and’ 
they avill soon root. 


Eryngium alpinum.—Apropos the note 
on tthis on page 475, I think it is possible 
that we are apt to be misled in our cul- 
tivation of the Sea Hollies by coming to 
the conclusion that, because E. mari- 
timum, our native sea Holly, loves a. 
dry, sandy soil, and grows in practically 

ure sand on our coasts, therefore all the 
Eryngiums like a similar soil, E, alpinum ~ 
suffered a good deal with me in the dry 
weather of the early part of the year in 
the driest positions, while in others it . 
throve much better. On the contrary, E. 


“oliverianum seemed to enjoy the drought. 


I have observed this with KE. alpinum be- 
fore, but it must be said that it increases . 
better in sandy than in clay soil. Pro- 
bably a good medium loam is the best for 

it.—S, A. 
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THE FALk OF THE LEAF. 


Turre had been a slight frost in that part 
of England from which I write—a part 
which, overlooking the North Sea, fre- 
quently suffered, until a few weeks ago, 
from the attentions of hostile airmen. 
Now all’is peacefully serene, though the 
rumble and thud of great guns from the 
Somme to the sea are distinctly audible 
from day to day. Fascinated though we 
well may be by the ominous sounds, we 
strive in yain to turn our faces from, and 
our deaf ear toward, them. For we are 
men of peace, and Peace is a far greater 
and grander thing than War even as God 
is far greater and grander than Hyil. But 
let that pass. 

There had been, as I said, a slight frost, 
and this was followed by a steady down- 
pour of rain which brought the leaves 
from the trees in showers, like to gargan- 
tuan flakes of golden snow. There was a 
complete absence of wind, consequently 
there was no fuss, no noise. Those 
myriads of leayes had done their life's 
work and now gently sank, with some 
fiting dignity, to their appointed end. In 
a few short hours, where had been tents of 
gold, bowers of crimson and pavilions of 
richest splendour which the sunbeams 
seemed proud to kiss, there was a gaunt 
bareness which, being so sudden, was 
Startling. ‘Ichabod’? I muttered to. my- 
self, ‘‘ the glory has departed.’’ Shorn of 
every adornment, the branches stood naked 
and erect, ready to face the wrath and 
storms of winter. 

I walked pensive amid those fallen 
leaves and scuffled my feet through them 
quite subconsciously as I used to do as 
long ago as [ can remember, marvelling at 
their wondrous lightness, drinking in their 
sweetness. I pondered over all they had 
been to me through the short months of 
their epheméral existence, of the pure de- 
lights they had lavishly offered to me and 
mine. I knew them so well and so inti- 
mately. I knew them in their pre-nascent 
state and watched for their approaching 
birth what time the softness of April 
caused the swelling buds to burst. I 
watched them, and rejoiced in the watch- 
ing, as they slowly unfolded their infant 
charms to the birds singing their clamorous 
songs of love amongst them as the days 
grew longer. I reyelled in gazing upon 
them in the freshness of their youth when 
the flowers of May sprang from their 
mother-bosom to greet them and keep them 
company. I marvelled exceedingly at their 
wealth and profusion - through ‘leafy 
June,’ and sought and found rest in their 
reposeful shade through the sweltering 
heat of the dog-days, followed with inter- 
est, renewed every morning, their matura- 
tion and ripening in the healthy breezes 
and golden sunshine of September, and 
longed intensely for the gifts of an artist 



































to perpetuate their loveliness when in 
early October they burst out into their 
robes of richest splendour. And now they 
are gone, gone because their race is run 
and their work finished; not cast off in 
ignominy, but gently detached of their own 
volition; not dishonoured, but laid to rest 
in their richest robes with the gold and 
gems still gleaming upon them. 

Their life was fleeting, but not useless. 
Every moment of their existence had its 
appointed task for them. Nourished by 
the tree, they in their turn fed and built 
up their parents, leaving them larger, 
statelier, and nobler than they found them, 
and if in doing this they gave us so freely 
of their beauty this also was_ their ap- 
pointed task. : 

There are sermons, they say, in stones. 
How much more so in leaves! No ignoble 
ambition would be ours if we strove to 
lead a life as beautiful and as useful as 
theirs, every hour filled with good and 
valuable work, diffusing pleasure to our 
own particular circle, and when our course 


was finished to go down to our_rest in a~ 


flood of glory, and, like them, be missed. 

I imagine that some such reflections as 
these come to most of us at this season, 
and especially to those of us who watch 
every phase of our gardens with a care 
which is both tender and alert. The sud- 
den cessation of activity, the. throwing off 
of every vestige of clothing, are natural 
phenomena which vibrate a chord in every 
sensitive heart, like to the sadly drawn- 
out strains-of a solemn requiem.  But-sad- 
ness in the garden is short-lived, and no 
sooner have the leaves settled on. to the 
earth than the redbreast, perched upon the 
bared twigs, makes the air yocal with his 
cheerful melody. 


“« Singing, little robin is October’s 
thrush.’’ : 


His music, mingled with the pleasing 
fragrance of the ripened leaves (as refined 
and. grateful as that of newly-mown Hay) 
makes us what compensation is possible 
for the abrupt denudation of our fairy 
glades. ; 

I should not have permitted myself to 
indulge in these reflections but for the fact 
that I wish to give them a practical ap- 
plication. It is obvious that if we desire 
autumnal leaves we. must have the trees 
which bear them. I cannot myself imagine 
my garden without trees, but if it was 
without them I should attend to the matter 
at once, for it is not well to put off the 
planting of summer-leafing trees after the 
middle of November, 

There is a plethora of suitable varieties, 


some adapted to large, others to small 


gardens. They range in size from tbe 
dwarf-growing Azaleas and Acers right up 
to the widely-spreading Oak. Many of our 
loveliest early summer flowering shrubs, 
such as the Thorns and Guelder Roses, are 
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| The warm glow of that brilliant upstand- 





‘is all the richer and all the warmer be- 
| cause of its proximity to an evergreen 


the bottom of the Jawn yonder throws into 
splendid relief the dull gold of the Chest- 


a picture of elegant growth and vivid green 
‘ina frame of gold, like to a masterpiece of 


_Lebanon, centrally placed, resembles to 
our imagination the court of “le grand 
‘Monarque,”’ where he stands in all his 
Majesty, surrounded; at a respectful dis- 


‘pass across the skies to their appointed 
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among the brightest in the autumn. But 
why specify? Are not their names and 
descriptions to be found in the pages of 


I would not leave it to be thought that I~ 
look to summer-leafing trees alone for my ~ 
autumn effects. Quite the contrary. But — 
I am not dealing with the larger subject, ~ 
though the lesser is so involved in it that — 
one cannot pass it entirely by. Summer- — 
leafing trees, apart from evergreens, would 
lack the full effects afforded by contrasts, 
and this would make the results poorer. 


ing scarlet Oak, a veritable scarlet indeed, — . 
Oak. That fine piece of Picea Pinsapo at 


nut and Him. A _ pair of aspiring 
Cupressus, backed by Birch and Beech, is 


some great artist, and a noble Cedar of 


tance, by his resplendent train of courtiers 
clad in all the gay garments of that notori- 
ously gay time. 

Now cast your eye along the shrubbery, 
where commingled evergreen and ripening 
leaves give us the effect of light and shade 
such as we are wont to get on an April day, ~ 
what time the lingering clouds of winter 


bourne, throwing their shadows in swift- 
moving procession across the landscape be- -— 
tween the alternate bursts of sunshine. 
We get all that. The Laurel and the Bay, 
the Laurestinus and the Holly are in juxta- 
position with the Viburnum and the Lilacs, 
Spirsas and Berberis, the Rhus and the 
Cornus, an agreeable assembly whose sole 
occupation is to enhance each other’s 
charms. No; without evergreens the 
autumnal effect in the garden would be 
incomplete, and when we are planting 
trees, especially those of the shrubbery, 
we should make such a selection that their 
autumn may prove as pretty and as satis- 
fying as their spring and early summer. 

Unlike the flowers, trees are effective on 
the grand scale. Flower-beds are pretty 
but fugitive—they form the delights of a 
day, but trees are noble and enduring. 
They lift up their heads to the clouds and 
connect us with the sublime. They form 
a perpetual and ever-perfecting monument _ 
to the hand that planted them, long after — 
that hand is dust. No wonder we love and > 
admire them. The disadvantage of a 
small garden is that there is no room to 
accommodate them, but what of that? Be- 
cause our puny enclosure is so constricted, 
preventing us from having a picture of 
our very own, that is but little bar to our 
enjoyment. We have not the means or the 
space to hang grand old masterpieces by 
Corregio, Raphael, and Rubens in our 
homes, but we can always have free access 
to them in the Galleries. Open, then, your 
garden gate; pass out into the street, the 
lanes, the open country. There you shall 
find all that your garden lacks. The 
foliage of the trees in such places ripens 
and becomes as resplendent as that of — 
those within the garden’s sacred domain; — 
they have the same profusion, the same — 
rich hues. So, then, as you drink at this — 
fount of pleasure, take a deep pull—place 
no limits on your appetite—feast your eyes — 
and your soul. Only cultivate a doubly- — 
deep gratitude that ere the darkness and — 
gloom of winter fall upon us we are given 
this grand illumination, the effects of — 
which will light us and cheer us far along — 
the way. F. J. F. 
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eres ROSES. © 


ROSA WICHURAIANA, 
THs has been very beautiful in various 
positions this season, its sweet-scented 
flowers only beginning to wane in early 
September. As seen in our illustration, 
it drapes a Holly bush with its long 
trusses of blossoms. On a wall near by 
it is also luxuriant. It is effective, too, 
with the Vines ere they begin to take on 


Losa Wichuraiana threading its way 


typical R. Wichuraiana is very useful. 
It has shining foliage, its long, pliant, 
pendent growths being of great beauty. 
It blooms later than the many hybrids 
that have been raised from it. The plants 
vary considerably, the flowers of some 
being slightly tinged with pink, while 
others are more starry than in the best 
| varieties. This is probably owing to so 





through a 
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and attractive object.. Very often banks 
of a similar description are to be met with 
on the confines of pleasure grounds 
covered .with nothing but rank, coarse 
Grass, which is mown, perhaps, two or 
three times in the course of the season, 
with the sole object of keeping them tidy. 
How much more attractive would they 
prove were they clothed—not necessarily 
with the variety quoted above, as there 
are others equally as well adapted for the 
purpose, yielding flowers in various shades 
of colour—with | Wichuraiana ~ Roses. 


Holly. 


their autumn tints, as the pretty blooms 
peer from between their dense foliage. 
—— Those fond of Rose species, and 
those who like’ a late-flowering Rose of 
graceful habit and with fragrant flowers, 
will do well to consider the claims of the 
typical Rosa Wichuraiana, which has 
been greatly obscured by the demand for 
the many charming hybrids of which this 
" species is one of the parents. For cover- 
_ing a bank, an arbour, or a trellis, the 


7“; ya 


Pe 


Se 


many having been raised from seeds. 
When looking lately round the pleasure 
grounds attached to a gentleman’s resi- 
dence, we found this Rose had been largely 
employed for the clothing of some rough, 
steep banks, with excellent effect. 
such positions this Rose is quite at home, 
and gives but little trouble, while in re- 
turn it yields quantities of its pretty 
white blossoms, and renders what might 
otherwise be an eyesore a most pleasing 


In? 


| Once they were planted and had become 
established, the necessary attention de- 
|manded in the annual thinning and cut- 
_ting out of the old flowering wood would 
;not absorb nearly the same amount of 
| time and labour’as is taken up in the 
mowing and cleaning up of the rough 
Grass two or three times a year, to say 
nothing of the great gain there would be 
and the satisfaction. to be derived there- 
from, 
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— One feels grateful to ‘‘K. R. W.” 
(p. 582) for his defence of Rosa. Wichu- 
raiana. When at its best it is a charm- 
ing Rose, best, perhaps, as a creeping 
plant for covering banks or hanging over 
rockwork, but also making a good arch 
Rose where something slender and grace- 
ful is required rather than a dense cover. 
It is well to remark, however, that there 
are some poor forms. I had occasion to 
import a considerable number of plants 
from a French nursery some years ago, 
and these varied in a most unexpected 
and disappointing way. Some were of 
poor growth, lacking the free habit and 
long, pliant shoots of the good forms; 
some had small, rather starry blooms, 
and some had the petals much less pure 
in colour than others. In all probability 
these were seedlings. <A really good form 
of R. Wichuraiana is charming. On the 
other hand, some are hardly worth their 
room. ‘‘ Somers’? may have been unfor- 
tunate in receiving the poorer forms.— 
SA 


ROSES, PLANTING. 

ONCE again I desire to have your advice, 
this time on the question of depth of dig- 
ging the soil for some Rose bushes. Will 
you, therefore, kindly let me know the 
depth necessary in order to have a good 
growth and nice blooms in the coming 
season ? 

[Unless the soil is really bad, there 
need not be much expense in its prepara- 
tion. If gravelly and poor, some good 
meadow Joam that approaches the stiff 
side will be a great help. A light and 
very porous Soil allows a great deal of the 
fertilising qualities to percolate away 
from the roots it was intended to help. 
On the other hand, it is equally injurious 
to have a stiff soil without some drainage 
to carry away any superfluous moisture. 
In only a very few cases would we trench 
the soil, as frequently advised. Bastard 
trenching is better, as when this is done 
we have a splendid opportunity to im- 
prove the bottom soil, and upon no ac- 
count should this be missed, for it cannot 
occur again without entire replanting. To 
bring the bottom soil ito the top, and more 
especially when poor, does mot recom- 
mend itself. Take considerable trouble 
to make the bottom spit good, either by 
the addition of well-rotted farmyard 
manure or a mixture of soot and crushed 
bones, according tto the character of the 
Subsoil, using the latter if the soil is at 
all inclined to be clayey. Some dried cow 
manure is often a great help in the bot- 
tom itrench of sandy or gravelly soils. In 
any ase, the bottom should be dug over 
as deeply as possible—in short, the full 
depth of a new spade should be utilised 
in the case of the top spit, and the deeper 
the bottom can be moved the better. 
Should one be so fortunate as to get fresh 
meadow ground, let @ shallow spit of the 
top be turned over upon the bottom before 
digging over the remainder of the top 
spit. Poor, gravelly soils may have a 
little clay added to them with advantage. 
To a clayey soil road-sidings, burnt gar- 
den refuse, and ashes should be added. 

A soil that has been under high 
cultivation for some years, but has not 
recently grown Roses, only needs careful 
bastard trenching and the bottom 
loosened. Adding a quantity of animal 
manures to such a soil only increases the 
amount of humus, and one would do bet- 
ter to give a dressing of lime when dig- 
ging it over. We can feed the Roses from 
the surface later on, and tthe lime applied 
now will sweeten and improve the soil 
much more than any additional manures. 
In fact, the soil in these cases is often 
what gardeners. style ‘sick’ with 
manure. ] 
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ROOT PRUNING. ; 
(RepvLty To J. D. Hawkins.) 
Tur value and necessity of root-pruning 


are not understood and recognised in the 


way they should be, and few people are 
aware of the good effects it has on trees, 
especially such as are on heavy land and 
full of gross growth. The reason of this 
is that they keep running to wood and 
make timber instead of flower-buds; but 
once check that gross tendency it is easy 
to restrain afterwards, for Nature then 
rights herself, and one crop leads on to 
another. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that root-pruning must not be carried 
out in a rough-and-ready fashion, as other- 
wise harm instead of good will result, for 
if roots are hacked and severed too near 
to the tree, a long time will elapse before 
the tree will recover. This being so, great 
eare should be exercised in the operation. 
The way to set about it is first to open out 
a trench of a workable width—say, 
18 inches or so—according to the size of the 
tree, and if the tree is a large one, the 
trench ought not to be nearer than 4 feet 
from the stem, and even then it will be 
better if it is not carried entirely round. 
The reason of this is that the check would 
be too great, and to guard against that, half 
should be done one year and the other half 
next. In dealing with the roots: all the 
small fibrous ones met with should be taken 
great care of and saved, but all those that 
are big cut through, but not, of course, 
with a spade. The proper tool for that 
purpose is a keen-edged knife, as it is im- 
portant that the cut be made perfectly 
smooth, for it is only such wounds that 
heal freely, others causing a dying back 
through decay of the parts. With all the 
roots severed in the way referred to, the 
next thing is to cover them up as quickly 
as possible by returning the soil and filling 
in the trench, and if the soil is close and 
tenacious, road-scrapings will do much 
good. Not only is root-pruning desirable 
and. beneficial for over-robust fruit-trees, 
but it is the proper thing to do by way of 
preparation for any of an ornamental char- 
acter, or shrubs of large size that are to 
be moved. Although root-pruning may be 
carried out from now on through the 
winter, it is better to do it early while the 
leaves are still on, as then the healing pro- 
cess goes on more quickly and fresh fibres 
are more speedily formed. 


PLUM NOUS. 

WERE I asked, offhand, to name the best 
Plum in cultivation I should, without 
hesitation, say 

JEFFERSON, the best of the Gages, and 
grown on a sunny wall its flavour and ap- 
pearance are first-rate. Unfortunately, 
the variety is not quite such a consistent 
cropper as some others, but Jefferson can- 
not be omitted from a collection of dessert 
varieties. The 

OLD GREEN GAGE is, by many, con- 
sidered equal to Jefferson, rich in flavour 
and generally a certain bearer, but it has 
a tendency to over-luxuriance of growth 
which needs curbing. .This reacts on the 
health of the tree and renders it liable to 
gumming or to branch-dying, and, I have 
observed, if there be attacks by bullfinches 
in these gardens the Green Gage is the 
first object of their attention. 

KIRKE’s Pium is a favourite here, not 
only on account of its size and flavour, but 
by reason of its exquisite colour and bloom 
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when fully ripe. Some growers complain 
that Kirke’s does not crop consistently, 
but such a fault cannot be alleged against 
it here. The two trees which bear most 
regularly and most freely are grafted on 
the Sloe. They make but little wood and 
seem to concentrate upon the formation of 
fruit-buds each year. Such wood as they 
produce scantily is no thicker than a 
knitting-needle. It must be said, how- 
ever, that at first the growth of these trees 
wags very slow. Another tree, grafted on 
the Bullace, is much more vigorous, but 
not so reliable as regards cropping. 

Cor’s GoLtprn Drop is another very 
valuable Plum—of good shape and colour, 
and one of the most consistent varieties 
with which IT am acquainted. The yield 
during the present season has been pheno- 
menal. Unfortunately, owing to the con- 
tinual rains and the cold weather of 
September and early October, the fruits 
did not finish well, and the flayour, as 
might have been expected, was indifferent. 

OULLIN’S GOLDEN GAGE is a particularly 
choice kind. - The individual fruits are 
large, roundish-oval in shape, and, in my 
opinion, not very much inferior in flayour 
to those of Green Gage. This variety can- 
not be mistaken for any other, as not only 
its foliage, but the wood as well, are quite 
distinct. For a succession to Oullin’s 
Golden Gage, 

TRANSPARENT GAGE May be planted. 
One very good judge of my acquaintance 
maintains that. this variety, when full- 
grown, is the equal of Jefferson. <A variety 
not included in the collection grown in 
these gardens, but which I have seen doing 
well in a neighbouring garden, is 

CoMTE D’ALTHANN’S GAGE. In colour 
this is reddish-purple covered with a fine 
bloom and strewed with yellow dots. 
a fine variety for orchard-house culture. 

BRAHyY’s GAGE is a very useful variety 
of more than medium size, and one which 
does well upon a west wall. It is not, per- 
haps, so well flavoured as some of the 
other Gages, but it deserves a place. 

REINE CLAUDE DE BAVAY requires no 
eulogy. Its good qualities are sufficiently 
well known. Curiously, its sole fault, that 
of cracking, has been absent during the 
present season when one might have ex- 
pected that failing to be mere pronounced, 
owing to the excessive rainfall. 


W. McGurroa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Morello Cherry.—How very much 
sweeter this cherry is when allowed to 
hang late. To-day (October 15th), when 
attending to a tree, I came across an old 
fruit or two that had been missed by the 
picker and the birds, and what a differ- 
ence in the flavour from those gathered 


three or four weeks ago, while the sweet-— 


ness is still more noticeable contrasted 
with those picked prior to that time. To- 
day’s fruits were quite as palatable as 
aoe of the eating varieties of summer.— 


Strawberry beds.—Look over newly 


planted borders and breaks, and remove A 
al runners, and see that the plants are — 


quite firm, treading round them if there 
is any doubt in the matter, and keep the 
soil aerated by running the hoe through 
it frequently. Pay the same attention to 


established beds, and give the previously — 


advised mulch of manure in time for 


autumnal rains to wash out its nutritive 


properties for the benefit of the roots. In 
the event of manure not bane available, 
hotbed material in a thoroug 


the purpose.—A. W. 
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Late Crapes.—The latest varieties of 
| Grapes should now be perfectly ripe, and 
_ the chief object is to keep them in good 
condition for as long a period as _ pos- 
sible. The atmospheric temperature at 
night should not be less than 50 degs. 
_ During bright, genial weather it may rise 
} during the day to 70 degs., provided the 
ventilators are open at the top and bottom 
of the house on such occasions. During 
dull, damp weather the front ventilators 
should be kept closed. Unless water is 
absolutely necessary to the roots, it should 
be withheld, and even when moisture is 
necessary, it should not be applied in ex- 
cessive quantities, nor should it be used 
at a temperature much less than 60 
degs. Such water may only be applied 
on fine mornings, when air can be ad- 
mitted freely, to prevent moisture con- 
densing on the fruits. After watering, a 
Jayer of clean, dry straw should be placed 
over the borders. Remove all lateral 
growths in order that air may circulate 
freely about the leaves, as this will also 
prevent moisture condensing on _ the 
fruits. The practice of placing flowering 
plants in vineries where ripe fruit is 
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VEGETABLES. 


THR SUNROOT. 
MANY objections have been urged against 


‘the Sunroot as a table vegetable on the 


sround of its watery character; but 
might not this be traced, to some extent, 
to what might be termed the injudicious 
cultivation to which the plant is sub- 
jected? As a general rule, it is in a 
shady and damp place, and has little at- 
tention paid to it. This haphazard 
method can scarcely be conducive to the 
production of good tubers. The Sunroot 
will grow in almost any soil or situation, 
and in these respects it is a very accom- 
modating plant. To have fine roots’ it 
should be set in a rich, mellow loam, in 
an open, airy part of the garden. If the 
roots be large, they should be cut into 
sets, much as Potatoes are, each part to 
contain at least two eyes; and at any time 
during the month of March they should 
be planted in trenches, about 8 inches or 
4 inches below the surface, the lines 2 feet 





Lhe white Sunroot. : 


_ hanging is a bad one, as it is injurious to | 


the Grapes and Vines. Carelessness in 
this matter is the frequent cause of de- 
terioration, which is to be seen in mildew, 
shanking, and imperfectly finished fruit. 
—F. W. G. 
Wall fruit.—The gathering of ripe fruit 
is almost a daily task. The-occasional 
dull and sunless spells experienced during 
September have led to tne prolonging of 
the season in the case of stone fruit. Late 
Peaches, such as Dymond, have been well 
coloured and the flavour good.  Ooe’s 
Golden Drop is an excellent and reliable 
- late Plum—a freestone and a heavy crop- 
per. Reine Claude de Bavay, a fine and 
richly flavoured Gage, is also useful in 
late September. In some seasons the 
fruits crack to some extent, but this fail- 
ing has not been noticeable during the 
current year. After Peach and Plum 
crops have been gathered, it is sound 
practice to afford every tree a thorough 
root watering. Time may be precious just 
now, but it is well spent in attending to 
_ these trees in the manner indicated, and 
such a precaution may make all the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
another year.—W. MoG. 





apart, and the sets 18 inches or so from 
each other in the rows. A good, mellow 
loam needs but little manure for the first 
crop, as the tubers would be even in size, 
though by no means small,.and of good 
quality. When planted in this way, the 
stems will appear above ground by the 
beginning of May, when, as is usually the 
ease with kitchen garden crops, a little 
earth should be drawn up round them and 
the ground kept clear of weeds. It is a 
very prolific vegetable, and a small piece 
of ground able to sustain the crop will 
produce a large quantity of tubers. By 
the beginning of November the stems 
wither, and they should be cut. off to 
within a few inches of the ground. The 
tubers can then be dug up and stored, 
much in the way Potatoes are; or, as is 
commonly practised, they can remain in 
the ground and be lifted as wanted. The 
white-skinned variety is equally as pro- 
lifie as the ordinary form, and, being 
quite smooth, there is not the amount of 
waste in preparing the roots for table as 
there is in the case of the irregularly 
shaped red variety. 


‘a basin of cold water. 








The following are a few recipes for 
cooking this vegetable, about the table 


quality of which opinions differ 
greatly :— 
SUNROOTS BRAIZED. —Well wash the 


tubers and peel them, putting them into 
Melt a lump of 
butter the size of a Walnut in a saucepan. 
Put in the tubers after drying them on a 
cloth. Let them brown in the butter, 
turning them over frequently to brown all 
over. Then close the lid, set the sauce- 
pan on a hot part of the stove for fifteen 
minutes; put them on a hot dish, and 
serve with either roast or boiled meat. + 

30ILED SUNROOTS.—Wash and peel them, 
keeping them either round in shape. or in 
the shape of a cone, with one end cut, to 
make them stand up on end when cooked. 
Put them into a saucepan half full of 
quite boiling water. With a little salt, 
let them boil ten minutes, or until they 
are easily pierced with a fork. Dish 
them in a cirele on a hot dish, and pour 
over them thinly made Parsley and butter 
sauce, or any nice sauce you like—white 
or brown. 

F'rR1rD SUNROOT cHIPS.—Wash and peel 
off the outer skin, and, with a sharp 
knife, peel the Sunroots in ribbons, put- 
ting them, as you ribbon them, on a cloth 
to dry. When you have as many peeled 
in this way as you wish to use, have 
ready a large frying-pan, quite half-full 
of smoking-hot fat (the fat does not boil 
until a blue vapour rises), then put in the 
Sunroots. Bring the fat as quickly to the 
boil as possible, letting them fry until 
they rustle when stirred with a fork, 
then pour the fat off by throwing them 
into a strainer. Put them on a piece of 
kitchen-paper on a dry plate in the overt 


to keep hot; sprinkle with salt, and 
serve. 
Sunroor soup.—Take six tubers and 


peel them, three Onions, a head of Celery, 
a Bay leaf, and a sprig of Thyme. Put 
these on to boil, with just enough water 
to cover them. When quite soft, strain 
off part of the water. Mix smooth a 
tablespoonful of flour with a teacupful of 
milk. Pour this flour mixture into the 
Sunroots with a good lump of butter. 
Bring it to the boil, and-add more milk 
to make it thin. Pass it all through a wire 
sieve or coarse.strainer. Put it back into 
the saucepan to make hot, with a season- 
ing of salt, pepper, and a little butter and 
cream. Turn -into a hot tureen, and 
serve with fried crusts of bread. Sun- 
roots are nice, too, plain’ boiled, well 
drained, mashed with a bit of butter, also 
scolloped. 


EXHMPTION FROM WAR SERVICH 
FOR GARDENERS. 
THE attention of tribunals is officially 
drawn to the importance, as a part of the 
general policy of food production, of main- 
taining the kitchen gardens of private 
households. Exemption, it is stated, 
should generally not be refused to an ex- 
perienced kitchen gardener whose exemp- 
tion is found to be essential for the pro- 
duction of large quantities of necessary 
food supplies. Before, however, granting 
exemption in any case the tribunal should 
satisfy themselves that the principal and 
usual occupation of the man is, and has 
been for a considerable time, that of a 
kitchen gardener; that most of his time is 
spent in raising necessary food supplies, 
and that the quantity raised is sufficient 
to warrant exemption; and that, unless he 
is of low medical grade, a suitable substi- 
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effect, for the essential part of his work. 


If a man is engaged partly on kitchen 

' gardening and partly on other werk which 
is not of national importance, exemption 

should, where reasonable, be granted on 

condition that, in addition to_his ordinary 

work as a kitchen gardener, he devotes a 

specified time to other essential work, par- 

where opportunity offers, to 


ticularly, 
other kitchen gardening or agriculture. 


These recommendations do not apply to 
men who cultivate gardens or allotments in 
In some cases agricul- 
tural vouchers haye been mistakenly given 
to men engaged in kitchen gardening. Any 
application for the exemption of a man 
from whom an agricultural youcher so 
given has been withdrawn should be enter- 
made out of time. 
National Service representatives have been 
instructed that any necessary consent shall 


their spare time. 


tained, although 


be given in such cases.—The Times. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Shoddy for 


soil. 


than another ? 
isomeone’s experience 
WRIBBENHALL, 

[You will find shoddy 
manure for Potatoes on sandy soil. 


sults with it. 


notice of that. 
same about farmyard manure for Potatoes. 


Of course, any manure that tends to make 


the soil hold more moisture might not im- 
prove the quality of Potatoes in a wet 
Season, but in a normal year a soil such as 
you describe needs all the moisture-holding 
fesistance it can get.] 


Brussels Sprouts clubbing.—I am send- 
ing a Brussels Sprout plant, and should 
like to know what is the matter with it. 
I have recently taken a very old, neglected 
garden, and, as all the greens were like 
this last year, [ had the ground dressed 
with hme and stable and fowl manure this 
spring. This has effected a great im- 
provement in all except the Sprouts.— 
Ls Be Ses 





[The best remedy for clubbing, from 
which your Brussels Sprouts are suffer- 
ing, is, without doubt, gas-lime. That 
should be applied to vacant ground in the 
autumn, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods, 
if clubbing is very bad. If it be not, then 
put 1 bushel to 2 rods of ground. After 
lying on the ground from four to six 
weeks dig the dressing in. Even a dress- 
ing at the same rate of fresh lime is good 
also. Rather than plant any of the Cab- 
bage tribe, plant Potatoes, Seakale, or 
Rhubarb, or sow Onions, Parsnips, or Beet 
—indeed, anything other than Cabbage. 
3y doing so for a couple of years the club 
trouble may disappear. Peas or Beans 
also may be sown with advantage. Of 
course, you must understand that ground 
dressed with gas-lime cannot be cropped 
for three months after the dressing has 
been applied. On the plant you send we 
also found specimens of the Cabbage cater- 
pillar, the only remedy for which is hand- 
picking. The Beans you send have been, 
we fear, ruined by the frost, and but few 
of them are likely to germinate. 


Celery.—Continue to earth-up Celery 
during the middle of the day when dry. 
Spare no pains to break up the soil finely, 
and place it firmly round the plants, as 


Potatoes. — Would you 
kindly advise me as to the use of shoddy 
as manure for Potatoes on a shallow sandy 
I have been told by one gardener 
that it is excellent, and by another that it 
induces ‘‘soapiness’? in the tuber. I 
wonder whether any of your readers have 
manured by this method, and whether it 
should suit any particular Potato better 
1 should be very’ glad of 
in the matter.— 


an excellent 
We 
know of a grower who gets splendid re- 
As for the danger of 
*“soapiness,’’ there is no need to take any 
Some gardeners gay the 


which to store the roots.—A. W. 
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tute could not be obtained for him or other 
arrangements could not be made, with 












much more certain. 
doin, 


looked better, the earliest batch being 


the end of the adjacent tren 
tidy. 
end of the first trench , 


Ws 


Onions.—In the course of the week all 
These 


Onions have been got under cover. 
had lain for a short time on a hard alley 


under a south wall, and had ripened off 
well. As nothing was to be gained by 


leaving them.longer, they were stored, 


fortunately before the bad weather came 
different 
Mine, of late 


on. There are, of course, 
methods of storing Onions. 
years, has been to spread them out thinly 
in a cool but frost-proof room, in which 
they keep excellently. By way of experi- 
ment, I have kept some bulbs of Rousham 
Park Hero, in order to see how long they 
would remain sound. Sown in March, 
1917, and stored in September, I have still 


the experimental bulbs, quite sound, and 


at the end of September, 1918, free from 
signs of growth. In my own experience 
this is a record length of time in the case 
of Onions.—W. McG. 


Beet.—Long-rooted varieties and such 
of the Globe-shaped varieties as 
full grown should also be lifted and 
stored, the former for late winter and 
spring use, and the latter for present 
and early winter requirements. lLater- 
sown crops of Globe Beet may be left ia 
the drills, as they have been proved 
capable of coming through the winter un- 
harmed. Long-rooted Beet will keep in 
splendid condition if placed in an upright 
position and deep enough, so that the 
centre leaves are just visible above the 
soil, in a border on the south side of a 
wall. Some litter or Bracken shaken over 
the surface in severe weather affords 
adequate protection.—A. W. : 

Saving vegetable seeds.—On the score 
of economy, many this year will save some 
of their own vegetable seeds, such as 
Broad, Runner, and Dwarf Beans and 
Peas. The seed should be gathered on a 
dry day if possible, removed from the 
shells, spread out on trays or in shallow 
boxes, and placed on a sunny shelf or in 
a window, where ait as well as sun can 
reach them. One layer in a box is enough, 
and the seed should be turned over several 
times and be thoroughly dry before being 
put away in bags and labelled.—Woop- 
BASTWIOK, 

Early Cabbages.—To have these for use 
in spring they must be planted early in 
well-prepared soil in the most sheltered 
portion of the garden, when they will 
continue to grow all through the winter. 
Close to a wall or hedge from which cold 
winds are shut out and every ray of sun- 
light is enclosed is the place to select. for 
a few rows, and the soil can searcely be 
too full of manure for them, as a Cabbage 
planted in poor soil_is the worst of all 
vegetables, but give it good treatment, 
and cut it tender and succulent, and it 
will be appreciated. ~ 

Parsnips.—These, with the exception of 
such as are required for present needs, 
are best left in the ground. Covering a 
few rows with litter on the approach of 
sharp weather will always ensure a sup- 
ply being available if there is no 





by so doing the keeping qualities will be 
ake sure before 
so that the roots are in a tho- 
roughly moist condition, as good Celery 
cannot be expected when allowed to 
suffer from the want of water. “In these 
gardens Celery in its various stages never 





now perfectly blanched. In lifting Celery 
for use, I find it much the best plan to 
begin at one end of a trench, clear all the 
soil away, and put in a heap, to use at 
for filling. 
Tne plants are thus left bare and easy to 
remove, while the ground is left flat and 
‘nough to meet the requirements 
for a week may be lifted at one time and 
stored in a shed. The space left at the 
ter the removal 
of all heads is filled up by soil made by 
opening the one next to it, and so on.— 


are 


place in | 
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Gatden Pests and Friends. 


¥ 
i 
; 
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THH CODLIN MOTH. 


I HAVE this year lost nearly the whole of 
my -Apple crop, which was a promising 
one, iaeeaely the Codlin moth maggot 
and I am anxious to know what steps if 
can take to get rid of the trouble before — 
next season. The trees are nearly all large 
standards, with trunks 6 ine to 10-@ 
\ 


~~ s 


inches in diameter, so that spraying is 
very difficult, They are all grease-banded, — 
and the above is the only pest they suffer 
from.—H. J. D. 


(The Codlin moth maggot is a difficult 
pest to deal with, as the female moth lays @ 
its eggs in the blossom soon after it ex- ? 
pands, and the maggots, when hatched out, — 
at once enter the young and tender fruits 
by the eye and eat their way to the core, ~ 4 
soon after which many of the fruits fall to “ 
the ground. As many of these contain — 
nearly full-grown maggots they should be 
gathered up and burnt. Some of, the 
maggots escape from the fruits and find 
‘secure hiding-places behind pieces of the 
rough bark on stems and branches, where 
they spin their eocoons. It is, therefore, 
advisable to trap as many as possible of 
them by tying -haybands round the stems 
and larger branches, burning these after 
removing them in the winter. The best 
of all remedies is to thoroughly cleanse 
the trees, first by scraping all the larger 
branches and stems with a piece of hoop- 
iron to relieve them of rough and loose 
particles of bark, and secondly to spray 
the trees thoroughly with: caustic alkali 
solution early in December and again at 4 
the end of January. When the trees are — 
in bloom, or rather just as the fruit has 
set, spray with. Swift’s-arsenate of lead 
paste, mixing 2 ozs. with 10 gallons of 
water. The trees, being standards, a Hand- 
pump or garden engine would be required 
to obtain a sufficient amount of pressure to 
successfully carry out the spraying. A 
sufficient length of half-inch iron tubing 
with a spraying nozzle fixed at one end 
and the other fitted to attach to a length of 
hose, which in turn should be attached to ~ 
the pump for reaching the topmost and 
inner parts of the trees, would also be 
required. | 














































The Asparagus beetle.—I would be 
obliged if you would kindly advise me as _ 
to the best way to eradicate Asparagus— 
beetle, which has become very trouble- 
some this season. The beetles were picked 
off in hundreds. Would a soil fumigant, 
such as Vaporite, be of any help, and 
when and how should one apply it?— — 
HERRING. ~ 


7 


[Spray with one of the following mix- 
tures :—1 Ib. of soft soap dissolved in 1 
pint of boiling water, to which add 1 oz. of 
Paris-green and twice its bulk=of lime. 4 
Stir well together, and add 15 gallons of - 
water, and while using keep it stirred, as” 
the Paris-green is very heayy, and will 
otherwise sink to the bottom. You might 
use the extract from 1 1b. of Quassia chips, — 
10 ozs. of soft soap well mixed in 10 gallons — 
of soft water; or paraffin emulsion pro- — 
perly diluted. The beetles are about 4 inch 
long, With bluish-black heads, red, pro- — 
minent eyes, and fore-body of a brownish- — 
red colour, The wing-cases are yellowish — 
with a dark central stripe where they join, 
with three dark spots on either side, and — 
they may be found when the Asparagus is E 
just fit to cut, and then on all through the — 
summer. The early ones should be de- — 
stroyed, if possible, as there are several q 
broods in the year. Later on when the 
Grass is grown up they may be shaken — 
from it into an open umbrella. = 














Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A,” 


24 best and most popular roses 
for general purposes; 


A splendid Carriage 
assortment. 24/ = paid. 
Avoca (ht) scarlet .. ee 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Earl of Warwick (ht), sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel Mslcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Frau Kar! Druschki (hp), white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 
G. C, Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 1/3 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 1/3 
Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Killarney (ht), pink .. «- 1/3 
La France (ht), rose... «. 1/3 
La Tosea (ht), salmon flesh .. 1/8 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot «. 1/3 
Lady Ashtown (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A, Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yel.rose., 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 1 /3 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (ht), yel 1 /3 
Mme Ravary (bt), orange yel. 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), gal. 1/3 
Opbelia (ht), flesh pink. . « I/3 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white .. 1/3 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow 1/6 
Richmond (ht), scarlet. . 1/3 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “ K.” 
12 first class sorts suitable for 


general use. 
10/- 


Do well 
everywhere 

Betty (ht), coppery rose a 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pin 

Fisher Holmes (hp), crim. scar. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 

H. E. Richardson (iat), crimson 
Hugh Dickscn (hp), crirason .. 
Lady Ashtown (hp), deep pink 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink. . 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red . . ee FE 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 
Mrs. J. Laing (bp), rose pink .. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Hardy Fruits 


** Falstaff’? Selection 





- GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


constitution like iron. 
matter where the Roses are planted. 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 
12 chosen chiefly for their Abundant 


delicious scent. 
1 1 /- paid. 


Colouring 
gorgeous. 
Admiral Ward (ht), crimson... 1/6 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red sien fa 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise ., 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
General Jaqueminot (hp), cr. .. 1/- 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson... 1/3 
Juliet (hb), pld gold. and red .. 1/3 
La France (ht), rose... ae 18 
Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink. . 1/3 
1/3 
vA 
1/- 


Carriage 


Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red .. 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “J.” 


12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 


Charming 1 1 /6 


colouring 


Gen. MeArtbur (ht), crimson ., 
Gruss an Teplitz (ht), crimson. . 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht), carmine 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
Mme. A, Chatenay, sal. pink... 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 
La Tosea (ht), silvery pink  ., 
Mme. M. Soupert (ht), yellow ., 
Mrs. R. G. 8. Crawford, pink ., 1//- 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. . ve 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white Pi 
Pce. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 


Carriage 
paid. 


Sweet Briars 
SELECTION “Rk.” 
6 trees, 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
Carriage 


hedges, &c. 
6/ 6 paid. 


Colours 
exquisite. 
Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 10dé 
Ladv Penzance, soft copper .. 10d; 
Meg Merrilies, bright crimson.. 10d. 


of Cottage Garden Fruits 





? Guarantested 
(Guaranteed @ Tested) 


are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord; with a 





These factors emsure success ho 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “ E."” 
12 sorts proved suitable for growing 


in smoke. 

Immensely 1 1 |- Carriage 
successful. paid. 
Caroline Testout (bt), sal. pink 
Dr. O’Done! Browne (ht), car... 
F. K.“Druschki (hp), white ., 
George Dickson (ht), crimson. . 
Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink 
Mine. Ed Herriot (per), red 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry-red 


Baby Ramblers 
SELECTION “ 0.” 
8 roses of busby habit, recom- 
mended for beds 


About lft. Carriage 
in height. 7/6 pai. 
Annie Miller, dazzling pink 1/- 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rose ogee lies 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 
E, Lamesch, orange pink « I 
Jessie, rose crimson -» Ife 
Leonie Lamesch, copperyred.. 1/3 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbusb, cherry pk. 1/- 
Orleans, geranium red. , ree Wf 


OOO Oe 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 
Doz. 


Wallflowers, red .. 1/3 
” yellow... 1/3 
Forget me not, blue _2/- 
Canterbury Bells in 
sep. colours, white, 
rose, blue, or mixed 2/6 
Iceland Poppies,mad. 2/6 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 
Sweet Williams A 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 
Golten Alyssum .. 3/4 
Hardy Auriculas } 
Purple Aubretia, pots 4/- 
Graecian Violes .. 5/4 


‘oy: 
Wy. 


ue 
17/6 
21/- 
17/6 
24/- 
24/- 
28/- 
3 


40/- 





Ilardy Border Flowers 


Bees’ “Victory”’ Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto'Selection,15Beauties 


Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “F.” 


12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed in bud. 


Last well Carriage 
when cut. 1 2/ 6 Paid, 
Harry Kirk (t), yellow .. Sm F433 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yel... 1/3 
Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri- 1/3 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 1/3 
Mme, A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose... 1/3 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow ., 1/3 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white .. 1/3 
Richmond (ht), scarlet. . ose 1/8 
Sunburst (ht), cadmium yello 1/3 


Gold Medal Roses 
SELECTION “L.” 
12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 


but two. 

Creme de 

la creme. 1 4/ 6 
Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 
British Queen (ht), snowy white 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream oe 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze. . 
Mrs. A Carnegie (ht), white .. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden oe 
Willowmere (per.), coral pink. . 


Carriage 
paid. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION “8S.” 


6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas, &c. 


All very 7/- 


vigorous, ! 


Alberic Barbier (W.) yellow .. 
American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink .. 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush. . 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 
Excelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet. . 
Hiawatha (cl., P.), crim. white 


Carriage 
paid. 


. Gl. de C, Guinoissean (hp), ver. 


Suitable for 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “B,” 


24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 


Assured Carriage 
prize winners, 22/- paid. 
Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet ., 1/3 
Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w... 1/3 
British Queen (ht), white -. I/3 
Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/- 
Chas. Lefebvre (hp), crimson., 1/- 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink 1/3 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose ., 1/3 


Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/ 
Fthel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 
Florence Forrester (ht), white. . 


iy 
1 
1 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson... 1 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson ee 
Mabel Drew (bt), canary yellow 1 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1 

1 


Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 3 
Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mrs, John Laing (hp), resy pink 1/- 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale tlesh.. 1/3 
Uirich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


New and Gold Medal 
SELECTION “ T.” 


12 first class new roses, 
all gold medallists 
Carriage 


Exceptional 1 7/6 ge 
pai 


value 
Cleveland, coppery yellow ee 3/6 
Constance, rich yellow .. oe 
Isobel, carmine red 6 oe 
Modesty, pearly cream. . ae o/s 


nearly 


Nellie Parker, creamy white... 2/-> 


Gorgeou3, copper and yellow .. 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crimson. . 
H. V. Machin, bright crimson. , 
Mme. ©. Martinet, deep yellow 
Marg. D. Hamil, golden yellow 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 
Mrs- B. Walker .. ee on 


Flowering Shrubs 


Do well ia towns 
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Carefully selected with object of pro- See catalogue for plan showing 



















9/6 9/6 


A}l best sorts 26 / Exceptional] value ducing continuous display. how to plant Carriage paid small gardens Carriage paid 
sie eee a Aft. t bl 16 Hybrid L 4ft. i lours Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple. 
: r r y iF i e, rid Lupin, 4ft., various colours, , | ; 
pe teete 2 Pee be Avpiey Cooker: 2 Colwall Michaclnas Delsye art Me 17 Siberian iris, Sft., tich blue. Double Flowered Gorsé, golden yellow. 
~ i Lord Sue pe MCe COOKED 3 Double Hollybock, 6ft., various colours. 18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 
: 1 James Grieve Avple, dessert. 4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5it., violet, purple. 19 Showy Fleabane, l}it., mauve. Spirea, Anthony Waterer, red. 
1 Cox's Orange Pippin, dessert. 5 Lioyd’s Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft., pink. 20 Hybrid Columbine, 2ft., various colours May Broom, cream. 
i William's “Pear, cook or cat. 6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft., various colours. 21 Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. Rose of Sharon, golden. 
gotbe Ozark luni, cooker(or dessert, 7 Hybrid ‘Larkspur, 4ft., sky blue. 22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft., scarlet. Crimson Flowering Currant, 
Br oceram Esarm, ‘Seeker Or deescrss 8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., blue. 23 Mussin’s Catmint, 1}{t., lavender. Weigela Eva Rathke, red, 
Beenate a CAGE Yet COOKE: : r 9 Red Elecampane, 5ft , crimson, bronze. 24 Blue Fleabane, 1}ft., violet blue. Giant Mock Orange, white, | 
1 Loganberry, for tarts or.jam. 10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft., geranium red. 25 Blue Perennial Flax, lift. Starry Daisy Bush, white 


4 Boskoop Giant, Black Currant. J1 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent blue, 26 Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow, Lavender, true fragrant sort. 


4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry, % ‘ . r . Saastenocan 
‘ A 12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, 1}4ft. 27 Beesian Mimulus, 9in., scarlet, gold weet Rosemary ; 
12 Superlative Raspberry, the best. 13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft., salmon pink. 28 Blue Starwort, 2ft., rich blue, wanes penal. vee. sieesiy: 
1 the above-named fruitg are vi free 14 White Lupin, 4ft., purest white. 29 Gentian Speedwell, 1ft., blue. . room, exceedingly pretty. 
re inh : oh 15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3ft., white, 30 Showy Stonecrop, lft., rosy purple. Escallonia Ingrami, red. 


bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts, 


i ii i 
EARLY SPRING 


Flame Flowers 
“PICKWICK” PHLOX. 


Larkspurs 
“LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS, 


Paeon’s Roses 
“PORTIA” PAEONIES. 


Fire Flowers 
“PENDFNNIS” PYRETHRUMS 


6 of the best and most gorgeous in 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


6 superb varieties, all tip- top for 


10 magnificent hardy plants. 


‘7 superb hardy border plants, Gditivation: border and for cutting Ai 6/6 Carriage 
; ; colours. paid. 

Excellent Carriage y,mense Carriage Fe Carriage Huge Carriage 
for cutting. 4/ 6 paid. booms. 9/ =~ paid 100 3/6 Ped spikes. 4/ Paid. Aurora, salmon rose .. oa. 8d 
3 F = ' i B. van Dedam, scarlet... oo 7 
@ of each, 21 plants, 2/6 carriage pd.) 3 of each, 18 plants, 20/-, carriage pd. Fine, extra strong plants 3 of sie os pn oh So carr Ages “ Coquelicat, orange scarlet. , Bd 












ready for immediate planting 


3 plants, same name, 3/6 D 
: to produce early supplies. 


A. M. Kelway, single rose ee 9d. E. Campbell, salmon pink 4, 8d 


Genl. French, single red +» 9d- Arsene Muirel, lovely rose ,. 1/9 Eureke, rich deep blue es 9d. E. Danzanvilliers, fine lilac ., Sd 
Esmeralda, single rose. . e+ Q9d- Festiva Maxima, white.. e- -1/9 Bees’ April Queen. Belladonna, double sky blue... 9d Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d. 
Queen Mary, double pink «» Qd- Mme Calot, soft blush.. o. 1/9 Bees’ Flower of Spring. Albion, the best white .. «» 9d. F. A. Buchner, purest white .. 84, 
-J, Kelway, single scarlet +» 9d- Carnea elegans, pink .. eo 1/9 Winningstadt. Cestrian, double pale blue .,. 9d, Genl. Heutz, salmon red ee 
Hamlet, single pink ., +. 9d- Neva, fine silvery pink., os 1/9 Wheeler’s Imperial Lamartine, deep gentian blue., 9d, Iris, striking violet blue oo” £8a; 
Yvonne, superb double white.. 9d- Atrosanguinea, crimson o 1/9 Persimmon, large, sky blue .. 9d. Selma, pink, with cherry centre 8d. 





CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 


will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the. most economical 
way to buy what you want. 


A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 
Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 


likely to want to know about roses. 2d, 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 


COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 
are sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of 1d. in the 1/-, minimum carriage 6d. 





175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 












—————— 


REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., has been posted to customers. 


may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue, 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. 


Additional copies 
The 1916-17 Cata- 
A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Raspberries.—If Raspberries in existing 
breaks show signs of deterioration, due to 
their being old and becoming worn ont, 
form a new bed two seasons before de- 
stroying them, to avoid loss of crop. As 
Raspberries usually occupy the same site 
for a number of years, the soil should be 
dug at least two spits in depth, and be 
well manured, carrying out the work of 
preparation as soon as convenient, so that 
planting may take place in November. It 
being the practice now to train the canes 
to a trellis instead of supporting them 
with stakes, the erection of the former 
should also have due attention. The soil 
for autumn-fruiting varieties should also 
be prepared in the same way. No garden 
should be without these, and if a point is 
made of growing Red Currants on a north 
wall, these two fruits may then be had 
for cooking and other purposes well into 
October. © Suitable varieties of summer 
Raspberries are Superlative, Hornet, 
Baumforth’s Seedling, and Norwich Won- 
der. A newcomer, named The Devon, 
should also be given a trial. Plant Golden 
Queen, if a yellow variety is desired. Of 
autumn kinds, Yellow and Red October, 
Queen Alexandra, and Belle de Fontenay 
can be recommended—the last-named 
specially for cooking. 


Loganberry and Lowberry.—Both are 
valuable for bottling whole, also for jam 
and jelly making, and therefore worthy. of 
cultivation. Prepare ground as for Rasp- 
berries, and plant in November in rows 
6 feet apart, allowing a distance of 3 feet 
between the sets. 


Herbaceous borders.—The present is a 
good time to carry out any rearrangement 
as well as the replanting of any of the 
occupants that may have become neces- 
sary. Where a rearrangement of the 
plants is contemplated, it is well to lift the 
whole of the plants, lay them in tem- 
porarily elsewhere, and then give the bor- 
der a good dressing of manure, digging it 
two spits deep. If stable or farmyard 
manure is not available, apply basic slag 
to heavy and bone meal to medium and 
light soils at the rate of 4 ozs. per square 
yard to both top and under spits. After 
digging is finished, allow a few days to 
elapse for the soil to settle, and then re- 
plant in dry weather, according to a plan 
previously decided upon. In carrying out 
the division of stools of any subject best 
dealt with in this way, select the outside 
or younger portions for replanting, as 
these give by far the best results. If en- 
tirely new borders have to be made, dig 
the soil three spits deep, and work in with 
the lowermost one partly decomposed mate- 
rial free of sticks, stones, and any 
foreion matter taken from the garden re- 
fuse heaps, and treat the two upper spits 
as described above. If carried out at once, 
the borders could be planted by the middle 
or end of next month. 


Flower garden.—F lower-beds should now 
be cleared of their summer occupants and 
planted afresh, either with bulbs or-spring- 
flowering subjects, such as-Myosotis in 
variety, double white Arabis, Aubrietias in 
variety, Wallflowers, Pansies, yellow Alys- 
sum, ‘and Silenes of the biennial type. 
Mow the lawns both between the beds and 
in the open for the last time, and put all 
in as good order as time and labour per- 
mit. Well clean and oil the mowing 
machines before storing them away for the 
winter. Portable seats of a nature likely 
to sustain damage if left out throughout 
the winter had better be taken in under 
cover. If not done, get in a supply of 
Bracken—where it can be had for the cart- 
ing—for the protection of Tea, in fact, all 
tender Roses and other purposes, and 
stack it when dry in a ridge-shaped heap. 


A.W. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Morello Cherries may now be pruned, 
and an effort should be made to get this 
work well in hand before there are severe 
frosts. Remove all shoots which have 
borne fruit this season, and cut back to 
two or three buds the new growths not re- 
quired to be trained in. _When the prun- 
ing is completed, the trees should be de- 
tached from the walls, and all shoots and 
branches thoroughly washed with Gishurst 
compound or some other approved insecti- 
cide.. The main branches may then be 
temporarily secured to a few stout stakes 
to hold them away from the wall while the 
latter is thoroughly cleansed. A mixture 
of soluble paraffin and soft soap is useful 
for this purpose. It should be applied 
with force by means of a garden engine, to 
make sure of it reaching every crevice. 
When the cleansing is completed, the 
branches may be again placed in position. 
Tie or nail in the main branches first, 
placing them evenly, so that the trees pre- 
sent a well-balanced appearance when the 
training is finished. After the main 
branches are secured, the young growths 
should be laid in at distances of not less 
than 4 inches apart. Always use clean 
shreds and nails, and if the old nails are 
used again, steep them for a few minutes 
in boiling water, in order to destroy any 
insect pests that may be upon them. When 
the training is finished, gather up the 
pres and place them on the fire heap. 
should any of the trees show signs of 
weakness, they may be improved by re- 
moving the surface soil down to the roots, 
replacing it with a loamy compost contain- 
ing mortar rubble and wood ashes, with a 
sprinkling of bone meal. This compost 
should be made quite firm about the roots. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations are now 
commencing to bloom freely. The plants 
need occasional tying, at the same time re- 
moving any yellow leaves. The surface 
soil is lightly stirred, and a sprinkling of 
Bentley’s Carnation manure afforded about 
once a fortnight. The plants, to continue 
healthy and throw strong shoots, must 
have free ventilation, accompanied — in 
damp or cold weather with just a little 
heat. A night temperature of about 50 
degs. should be maintained, except in very 
cold weather, when 1t may be allowed to 
drop 5 degs. rather than give too much 
fire-heat. No plant requires more careful 
watering than winter-flowering Carnations. 
An occasional application of weak liquid 
manure will be found beneficial. Cuttings 
have been taken for raising plants for next 
year. The best rooting medium is silver 
sand, screened and well washed. The sand 
bed, resting on slates and made quite firm, 
is about 3 inches deep. The best position 
for this bed is on a stage near the roof 
glass, where a temporary frame can be 
easily set up. Bottom heat is not essen- 
tial, the cuttings rooting freely in a tem- 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., the pipes 
being underneath’ the staging. The cut- 
ting frame is covered with glass, which is 
removed nightly and replaced in the morn- 
mg. After the cuttings are inserted, a 
thorough watering is given through a rose 
can, and the sand is never allowed to be- 
come dry. Some varieties root well in a 
fortnight ; others take a little longer. As 
soon as the cuttings are rooted, they are 
potted into small pots. On no account 
must they be allowed to remain long in 
the cutting frame after they are rooted. 
Evidence of rooting is given by fresh 
growth of a pale green shade. When the 
young plants-have been. potted, they-are 
stood together in the same house, placing 
them as near to the roof glass as con- 
venient. When established, they are 


| transferred to a shelf in a house where less 
Ww: 


close conditions prevail. F. W. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Plant houses.—In order to keep down 
damp, which is the principal enemy to 
plants in bloom at this season, watering 





ought now to be seen to quite early in the — 


day, so that, in combination with ventila- 
tion, such sun-heat as there may be will 
assist in drying up superfluous moisture. 
It may be suggested, too, that in the case 
of houses, the floors of which are of con- 
crete or flagstone, ‘the usual daily wash- 
ing down might very well be dispensed 
with. Zonal Pelargoniums for winter 
blooming should now be in their flowerin; 

quarters, and it ought to be borne in min 

that these plants, like Carnations, will re- 
quire but the minimum of watering. Any 


excess in this respect is almost certain to 


bring about damping in the flower trusses. 
A comfortable, rather dry atmosphere 
should be aimed at, but where a feature is 


made of Zonal Pelargoniums during the 4 


winter, a house for these plants is indis- 
pensable, for they never succeed satisfac- 
torily in. a mixed collection. If Arum 
Lilies be required early, it is merely a ques- 
tion of heat. Plants potted up a month 
or so ago have now made some progress, 


and will readily respond to a higher tem- — 


perature. To assist them in their effort, 
watering with stimulants two or three 
times a week will be of service. Such 
stimulant may be found in weak soot- 
water, which, apart from its manurial 
value, will give colour to the foliage. 
batch of Primula obconica is valuable just 
at this time. 
range of colour in this family. Unless re- 
quired for any special purpose, Cinerarias 
may yet be kept quite cool, care being 
taken, of course, that frost is kept away. 
Where the roots have occupied the soil, a 


little top-dressing—should there be room — 


to do so—will be useful. Failing that, 
liquid manure or chemicals in solution may 
be given from time to time. Cyclamens 
now growing freely will succeed best on 
quite a cool bottom. One good grower of 
my acquaintance annually makes a bank of 
weathered coal ashes on his staging, but 
the same purpose can be served when the 
staging—as is more and more the rule—is 
permanently. covered with ta layer of 
crushed granite. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, it seems inadvisable to devote 
more than passing notes to stove plants. 
Circumstances will determine what the 
best course to follow may be. Where fuel 
considerations permit of it, a moderate 
heat may be given, utilising, at the same 


time, such sun-heat as there may be, in — 


order to make scanty stocks of fuel eke 
out. 

Hardy plants.—Many hardy plants may 
now be dealt with quite safely where any 
lifting or rearranging may have become 
needful. 
the more robust perennials quickly exhaust 
the soil, and, this being so, their new 
quarters ought to be liberally dealt with 
in respect of manure. | Phloxes, Helian- 
thuses, Rudbeckias, Lythrums, 


in vigorous health (which means effective 


flowering) when the food supplies are ex- — 
In replanting it is best to select — 
pieces from the outsides of old clumps, — 


hausted. 


these being stronger and better in every 
respect than those from the centre of the 
clumps. 


Planting.—The best season at which to — 


plant Roses is, no doubt, November, but 


where planting has been determined on, — 


the selected quarters may now be pre- 
pared. For Roses no pains ought to be 
spared, and, while plenty of manure is 
necessary, it ought to be well decayed and 
well blended with the soil. 


some appear to think. 


vigour. ent J 
to put. out tlimbing plants which have_ 


been grown in pots, Virginia Creepers — 
always being more satisfactory when han-— 


dled in this way. These are very gay at 
present. W. MoGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. — 













































































re 
There is now quite a good — 


It is as well to remember that 


: Eryn- — 
giums, Asters, ete., will not long remain — 


Roses will not — 
flourish if planted on a manure heap, as — 
Nevertheless, © 
manure must be ready for the requirements — 
of the roots as the plants increase in 
The present is an excellent time 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Twenty-five perennials for cutting (Be- 
ginner).—The following should meet your 
requirements :—Achillea Perry’s White, 
Anchusa Dropmore var., Aster Amellus, 
A. A. Perry’s Favourite, A. A. Riverslea, 
Campanula Morheimi, Eryngium amethy- 
stinum, Helenium pumilum, Galega His 
Majesty, Gaillardia grandiflora, Heuchera 
brizoides, Lathyrus latifolius The Pearl, 
Helenium Riverton Gem, H. cupreum, 
Monarda didyma, Irises Snow Queen, 
Mrs. Darwin, pallida dalmatica, Queen of 
May, Mme. Chereau, and Jacquiniana, 
Michaelmas Daisies Desire, Mrs. Rayner, 
lil Fardell, Ryecroft Pink, Mrs. Henry 
Adams, Pyrethrums, single and double, 
Rudbeckia speciosa, Montbretias of sorts, 
Alstremeria auranitiaca (requires a corner 
alone), single and double Sunflowers, 
Hemerocallis flava and Dr. Regel, and the 
single and double forms of Gypsophila 
paniculata. Three plants of each should 
occupy a group 3 feet across, a hike dis- 
tance being allowed from group to group. 

Twelve good Sweet Peas (Beginner).—- 
We cannot accept your invitation to name 
the ‘“twelve best’? or to give them ‘in 
their order of merit.’’ Those named, 
however, will require some beating if 
grown on exhibition lines. Alex. Mal- 
ecolm (cerise-scarlet), Mrs. Tom Jones 
(heliotrope), Royal Purple, Thomas 
Stevenson . (orange - scarlet), | Orchid 
(mauve), Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock (pink 
and cream), Sunproof Crimson, Elfrida 
Pearson (pale pink), Ivorine (deep crim- 
son), Jean Ireland (creamy buff), Coun- 
tess of Hinton (white), Mis. Cuthbertson 
(rose pink, white wings). If you require 
them early, sow four seeds of each at once 
in 4-inch pots, and plant out in March. 
If required for summer exhibitions, March 
will be more suitable for sowing. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Raising Briars from seed (J. S. 7'.).— 
The heps, as soon as they are harvested, 
which should be done now, should be 
placed in boxes of damp sand, in which 
they should remain during the winter. In 
tie spring the succulent parts of the fruit 
will be found to have rotted off. The con- 
tents of the boxes may then be rubbed 
through the hands to separate the seeds, 
which should then be sown, sand and all. 
In raising seedling Briars in considerable 
numbers, it is best to sow the seeds in 
drills rather than broadcast, in order that 
the soil between the rows may be hoed to 
destroy weeds and keep the surface of the 
ground open. 

FRUIT. 

Gooseberry stem (Mfrs. Hay).—We find 
no disease present on the portion of 
Gooseberry stem sent. It is, however, in- 
fested with Moss and Lichen, which can 
be got rid of by spraying the bushes when 
in a dormant state with caustic alkali 
solution. Judging by the growths pre- 


sent on the sample of wood, we shoutd- 


imagine the bushes to be very old and ex- 
hausted, and not worth the trouble. The 
better way would be to grub and burn 


these old bushes and plant new ones in’a’ 


healthy and vigorous condition elsewhere. 


Selections of fruits (Beginner).—Four 
cooking Apples requiring little or no sugar 
are Beauty of Kent, Blenheim Orange, 

jox’s Pomona, and Lady Henniker. The 
two best dessert Apples are Cox’s Orange 
and Ribston Pippin, but perhaps an earlier 
variety is required, in which case there 
are several to select from, such as Irish 
Peach, Lady Sudeley, James Grieve, and 
American Mother. The first is generally 
unsatisfactory in regard to growth, but 
in flavour there is nothing to equal it in 
its season. If anything later than the 
two first-named sorts is needed, Lord 
Burghley can be recommended. The two 
best dessert Pears are Marie Louise and 


Doyenne du Comice, but as both come into 
use about the same time, an earlier variety 
is Fondante d’Automne, and a later, Win- 
ter Nelis. The two best Plums are Green 
Gage and Reine Claude Violette. Two 
other excellent varieties, which, though 
rivalling the preceding in regard to flavour 
more resemble Victoria in shape and size, 
are Coe’s Golden Drop and Jefferson. The 
best Black Currant is Seabrook’s Black, 
Littlecroft Beauty is a first-rate, prolific 
Red, and Versailles the best white 
variety. For growing as standards, choose 
Raby Castle, red, and Dutch cut-leaved, 
white. Two Gooseberries excellent for 
cooking, productiveness, and earliness, ‘are 
Whinham’s Industry and Keepsake. ~Six 
first-rate dessert Gooseberries are Cham- 
pagne and Ironmonger, red; Whitesmith 
and Langley Gage, white; Langley Beauty 
and Champagne, yellow. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


ZT’. D. Chute.—In our issue of May 25th 
of this year, p. 250, you will find two re- 
cipes for obtaining syrup from Sugar Beet. 
In the issues of June 22nd (p. 302) and 
June 29th (p. 314) you will find exhaus- 
tive articles by a California grower deal- 
ing with the cultivation and how to obtain 
syrup from Sugar Beet. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—J/iss M. Smith.— 
Kindly send more complete specimens in 
flower. Fish.—A Gaillardia; that is all 
we can say from the poor specimen re- 
ceived. Why not have sent a representa- 
tive specimen in flower time? B. and 
S.—The Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus). 
——H. J. D.—The Tutsan (Hypericum 
Androsemum). C.—1, Berberis 
wini ; 2, Libocedrus decurrens. DW 
1, Sempervivum arachoideum ; 2, Sedum 
Lydium; 3, Saxifraga Aizoon.—L. 
1, Begonia ascotensis; 2, Cassia corym- 
bosa. D. P.—1, Kuonymus europazus ; 
2, Cornus Mas; 3, Pernettya mucronata 
var.; 4, Berberis vulgaris. 


Names of fruit.—S. G. 1.—Apples: 1, 
Winter Hawthornden ; 2, Lady Henniker. 
Pears: 3, Beurré Bosc; 4, Souvenir de 
Congrés. B. M.—Apples: 1, Warner’s 
King ; 2, French Crab; 3, Fearn’s Pippin ; 
4, Stirling Castle. P. S.—Apples: 1, 
Worcester Pearmain; 2, Cox’s Pomona ; 
3, Adam’s Pearmain; 4, Wellington. 
E. M.—Apples: 1, Emperor Alexander ; 
2, King of the Pippins; 3, small Blenheim 
Orange; 4, French Crab.—_W. @.— 
Apples: 1, Bramley’s Seedling ; 2, Cellini ; 
3, Wellington; 4, Alfriston. Fish.— 
Pear Beurré d’Aremberg. Perthshire.— 
Apples: 1, Warner’s King; 2, Squire’s 
Pippin. 1 CTS Be (oe anetee 1, King of 
the Pippins; 2, Ribston; 3, poor ‘fruit of 
Peasgood’s* Nonsuch; 4, Warner’s King. 
W. Gray.—Apples: 1, Lane’s Prince 
Albert ;-2, Golden Noble; 3, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling ; 4, Norfolk Beaufin. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


MM. Vitmorin-ANDRIEUX ET Crn., 4, 
Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris.—Zist of 
Bulbs and Strawberries. 

JoHN PEED AND Sons, West Norwood, 
8.H.27.—Bulbs, Seeds, Forcing Roots, and 
Strawberry Plants. 

R. Wattace anv Co., Limirep, Kiln- 
field Gardens, Colchester.—Irises and 
Iris Gardens; British-Grown Bulbs. 

Dospie and Co., Edinburgh.—Lis¢ of 
British-Grown Bulbs, Roses, ete. 

Barr anv Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London.—List of Gladioli, Irises, 
Lilies, etc.; List of Gold Medal Daffodils 
and Seedling Nerines. 

G. R. Pures, Barnham, Bognor.—Rock 
Garden Plants, When and in What Soils 
to Plant Them. 
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THE COMPLAINT 


from which you probably suffer most is 
Indigestion. As the possession ef good 
digestive powers is almost a guarantee ef 
excellent general health you should never 
allow indigestion in any form te com- 
tinue, er it will go from bad to worse. 
It is essential te seek without any delay 


THE REMEDY 


and fertunately you have net far te go. 
Beecham’'s Pills, which are aimest at 
your door, will in all probability preve a 
perfect medicine for yeu and relieve you 
of all such troubles as billousness, nausea 
pain after eating, weak stomach, impaired 
appetite, constipation and the resulting 
evils of ran-dewn health and depression 
ef spirits. Thereis good reasen fer the 
pepularity ef 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS. 


Prepared ently by a 
THOMAS BEBCHAM, St. Heleas, Lane. 
Sold everywhere 
im bexes, labelled Is-3d and 38-04. 
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INSURES YOUR CROPS 
Against SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 
\. MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 


(Leaflet and Sample free.) 


9; 6d. and ls. Tins and 15s. per Owt. (f.¢.r. 
y London) of all Chemists, Stores, and 
Nurserymen, 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 


LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14 
Awarded M Horticultural 
alnaaly es ma 5 













HANDKERCHIEFS at Maker’s Prices | 


from 2/11 per doz., de- : 
scribed in our latest list, : 
which will be sent post : 
free with samples. An : 
example:— No. G. I..: 
Ladies’ sheer linen em- : 
broidered handkerchiefs, : 
12% ins. sq., with narrow | 
hem, with Rose. Thistle, ; 
or Shamrock design, per : 





doz., 15/9. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd,, Donegall Pl., 
BELFAST. 





The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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_ CLOSE THE. 
‘DOOR THAT 
LEADS TO 

WASTE. 


You need 
never light 
Wiz, the copper 
— fire if you 
use— 


yi. 
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RINSO 
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eerie THE COLD WATER WASHER 
coal every FOR your country’s sake you must | 
wash-day, save coal. . For your own sake you 


can't afford to use coal for. boiling 
clothes—it means less coal for cooking 
and warming purposes. Rinso washes 
in cold water. sor ee 


Just soak the clothes in cold water with Rinso ~~ - 
overnight. Rinse and hang to dry in the morning. 


SOLD IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 


By all Grocers; Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc, 


ERS Ss. -~HUDSON LIMITED, yaEtverpool, West Bromwich and ohn: c 
R 103—84 
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THOUGHTS IN 


“A LOVER’S 


THEY tell me that a golden age is coming 
when empiricism will be dead and decently 
buried, when shams of every kind will not 
be tolerated and ‘‘rule of thumb” shall 
be no more, when the extraordinary gar- 
dener, who has learnt his trade rat-catch- 
ing or carrying the hod, will cease to 
trouble us, and all our fears be set to rest. 

Those of us whose heads are silvern may 
never live to see it, may never share in 
that most desirable age, but it is, at least, 
some compensation for much long-suffering 
endurance to know that we are the last of 


_ the victims, and though our day is drawing 


toward its ending there is the promise of a 
brighter and better morrow for our suc- 
cessors. For that morrow will be ‘‘ the 
day of knowledge.”’ E 


Our easy-going way of ‘ muddling 
through ’’ has to give place to exact know- 
ledge. To know is to be strong. To know 


is to reduce (ought I not rather to say 
“elevate ’’?) practice to a science which is 
the most perfect form of practice. To 
know is to have a satisfactory sense for 
every - operation performed and _ every 
method of performing it, and, inasmuch as 
treatment varies with conditions, this is 
miles away from mechanical routine. To 
feel assured that the right thing has been 
done on correct lines is restful and satisfy- 
ing. It removes myriads of thorns from 
one’s pillow. Uncertainty is disturbing— 
it is unsatisfactory—ofttimes expensive. 
Often it literally turns out that ‘‘ where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,”’ 
and it is well that we do not know, at 
‘times, what of evil has befallen us. But 
when Ignorance has been banished with 
other bad old things into the limbo of the 
“‘has-beens*’ then, indeed, ’twill be folly, 
indeed, not to be wise. ; 

There have been three kinds of pests 
which have hitherto done their best, or 
their worst, to work havoc in our gardens. 
They are (1) Insects; (2) Fungoid diseases; 
and (5) the ‘‘ Jobber’? of a particularly 
virulent class. The greatest of these is the 
jobber. He has become more and more 
virulent since the universal shortage of 
labour brought upon us by the necessities 
of war. : : 

It has not been an uncommon occurrence 
for a man to cease mortar-mixing, drop his 
hod, and invest in a blue apron. Also he 
considers it essential to purchase a 
pruning-knife, only one of the most curved 
form meeting with his approval. On the 
strength of these, and on his own recom- 


mendation, he is admitted to the garden to 


tidy up, and then the havoc commences, 
Rider Haggard never invented a Zulu 


: warrior, with the lust of battle in his eyes 


- and his broad stabbing assegai in his hand, 
_ who saw redder than one of these jobbers 
as he lays about him with his knife. He 
looks upon its use as the acme of garden- 
ing. The why, the how, and the where- 
fore trouble him not one jot. 

I take considerable pride in my wall 
fruit. So does my neighbour, or rather he 
did until the exigencies of war time com- 
pelled him to hand it over to the care of a 
“jobber.”” He came to me with a long 
face this week and invited me to inspect 
his trees—to tell him, if I could, what was 
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amiss with them. I went; I saw. And 
what a sight it was! The Cherries, the 
Apricots, the Peaches were dying, as stone- 
fruit will die, piecemeal, and all because 
they had been unmercifully mutilated. The 
Apples and Pears, being of sterner fibre, 
had refused to die, but had met the ill- 
treatment by throwing up quantities of 
coarse, expens’ ye, and unproductive wood. 
Now, I love fruit-trees, especially wall 
trees. I find them a fascinating and most 
enjoyable study. They are so responsive 
to correct treatment, the results are so 
palpable and so prompt, their cultivation so 
charmingly simple, that they justify them- 
Selves to us and deserve intelligent hand- 
ling. I do not like to see them mauled 
and butchered, I resent it; I am filled with 
holy indignation. Can you wonder at my 
strictures? I would forbid any man to use 
a knife in my garden unless I was well 
assured in my own mind that he knew how 
to use it intelligently. 

Another friend of mine who was great 
on his Asparagus bed was obliged to em- 
ploy an ex-hod-carrying ‘‘ jobber,’’ and put 
him to dig over and clean his Asparagus 
bed. During his absence at business this 
Sapient son of the soil dug up the Aspara- 
gus bed and the Asparagus roots with it. 
These he spread in the sun to dry, and had 
just succeeded in burning them when my 
friend reached home late in the afternoon. 
He had taken the roots to be mats of 
Spear Grass! 

Another shining light, considering the 
Irish Yews to be growing spindly (as he 
called it), resorted to his knife, and cut a 
couple of feet off their heads to make 
them grow bushy! Did ever one hear the 
like? I had a man in my garden early this 
past summer. He looked a likely sort of 
man who apparently knew a little of every- 
thing. A sharp shower came on, so I put 
hin’ in the Tomato-house with instructions 
to weed and clean the borders. I left him 
there just a quarter of an hour and then 
some foreboding of possible evil caused me 
to hurry buck to him. In that short period 
he had defoliated fifty of my lovely young 
Tomato plants that were just opening their 
first trusses of bloom! I paid him off—he 
was too big to kick off. These are but a 
few instances among many, which I could 


multiply ad infinitum, and I am more than 


certain that most of my readers could tell 
similar tales. The subject is too irritating 
to linger over. 

I had never expected to interrupt the 
even tenour of my garden meditations by 
such a tirade as this—rather, I had hoped 
they would maintain their gentle, placid 
flow, like to a summer stream, knowing 
naught of storm and turmoil. But alas! 
in affairs of human import “all is not yet 
as it should be in this, the best of all possi- 
ble worlds,’’ and I no more love to see a 
friend’s garden spoilt than I do my own. 
To me a tree is a tree, whether it grows 
in my garden or just over the fence. I 
would be as sorry to see my neighbour’s 
children come to bodily harm through the 
negligence and inattentiveness of a nurse 
as I would if they were my own olive 
branches. Similarly it hurts me to see his 
fruit-trees spoilt because of an ignorant 





workman. ‘That is why I cannot help 
writing such thoughts as these after visit- 
ing his garden and justifies placing them 
on record. 

Let me be just. I make no sweeping 
condemnation of jobbing gardeners as 
such. We cannot dispense with their ser- 
vices, and many of them are old, respected 
friends of mine—useful, careful, con- 
scientious, and intelligent old workers. It 
is the man who is a fraud, who palms him- 
self off to be what he is not whom I de- 
spise and pillory. 

When I began this series of articles I 
placed on record my conviction that suc- 
cessful gardening depended more, perhaps, 
on the heart than on the head. I hold en- 
tirely by that, but it must be obvious to 
all that where the heart and the head work 
together the success must be even more 
marked. Many books have been written 
on various aspects of gardening—it enjoys 
an influential Press of its own, yet as a 
nation—I repeat, as a nation, we have been 
sadly neglectful of our gardens. Devotees 
have to be sought among the rich, the cul- 
tured, and a fair sprinkling of enthusiasts. 
Outside these there are thousands who 
take a passing interest in horticulture, who 
maintain and tolerate their gardens be- 
cause it is the correct thing to do. 

Compared with those of the Danes, Swiss, 
French, and ‘‘ unmentionable others ’’ our 
technical skill and our methods of applica- 
tion are greatly at fault. For nearly fifty 
years I have enjoyed an intimate connec- 
tion with horticulture as a profession, and 
am sure of my ground. Frankly and can- 
didly, I have not been satisfied with our 
average attainments. The average man 
has ever displayed a lack of intelligent 
interest. The lack of elementary horticul- 
tural knowledge is simply astounding, and 
the failures and losses which might easily 
be obviated are prodigious. But this is 
coming to an end. There is going to be a 
great change. Our dry bones have had 
such a mighty shaking that in this, as in 
ajl other departments of national life, the 
quickening will be very real. Our gardens 
will gain in importance and become a great 
institution. I have always maintained 
that the soil of Great Britain is so valuable 
it ought to be worked, in great part, as one 
large garden. Mature reflection confirms 
this, for when I look into my compara- 
tively small garden and calculate what it 
produces compared with the same area out 
in the fields I can do nothing but marvel 
at our past supineness and lack of enter- 
prise. 10 eer ic 


Notes of the Week. 


Potentilla Miss Willmott makes a very 
beautiful edging plant. We saw it so used 
the other day trailing in graceful fashion 
over the stone edging. Its brilliant 
r¢ddish-purple flowers are abundant and 
lasting. 

Crocus pulchellus, C. atticus, C. zonalis, 
and C. longifiorus are very pretty on the 
rock garden at Brockhurst. The last- 
named is of fine shape and dainty colour. 
In a group on the rock garden they are 
very welcome at this time of year. 

Acer palmatum sanguineum.—Of the 
many lovely Maples seen in Mr. Hanbury’s 
garden this is, without question, the most 
brilliant, arresting attention by its dazzling 
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colour. Even in the shade the colour is 
good, but when in full sun its scarlet hue 
is very telling. ; 

Laurustinus in bloom.—There are three 
ov four specimens here in the flower gar- 
den of almost tree-like proportions. These 
plants flower very freely, many trusses be- 
ing already out (November 1st). No doubt 
the earlier flowering is, to some extent, 
due to the age and ripeness of wood of 
these particular bushes, and, possibly, to a 
light subsoil—C. T., Ampthill Park 
Gardens. 


Philesia buxifolia and its needs.—Will 
any reader who takes heed of the rarer 
plants tell us the conditions that go to the 
health in our land of this charmer of Chili? 
Is peat essential? Shade or half-shade? 
It would be well, too, if a traveller would 
tell us of the climate of the Pacific isle 
where it grows. It shrivels up with me in 
the south. How is it in Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s land?—W., Sussex. 

Helianthemum Chamecistus.—This is 
one of the most beautiful of the Sun Roses, 
and it has, so far, never failed here to 
bloom later than any other. Indeed, it is 
seldom otherwise than well covered with 
blossom from early summer to November. 
The single flowers are of a peculiarly 
pleasing shade of rich cherry-red, to which 
the very deep green foliage affords a tell- 
ing background. The habit is compact, yet 
vigorous.—N. WALEs. 


Godetias._At the time of writing 
(October 26th) Godetias are remarkably 
good. The old varieties Duchess of Albany 
and Lady Albemarle have seldom been 
better, and they have endured storms of 
rain and wind which early put a finish to 
the effectiveness of most annuals. In such 
a Season the value of Godetias is at once 
apparent, and, being attractive alike in 
habit and colouring, they ought not to be 
forgotten when seed orders are being made 
up.—W.MoG. 


Verbena venosa.—The fine purple of this 
reliable autumn bloomer is one of the 
boldest patches of colour in the garden 
from late August to November. In this 
free, gritty soil V. venosa never fails to 
winter successfully. Although I have 
grown this Verbena for years it has never 
produced self-sown seedlings until this 
summer, when seedlings have appeared in 
all sorts of unexpected places. I shall be 
glad to hear if any readers have had a 
Similar experience.—N. WALEs. 


The Willow Gentian (Gentiana ascle- 
Diadea).—Sir Herbert Maxwell may care 
to know that this plant was freely 
naturalised by the late Mr. Andrew Kings- 
mill in his interesting woodland garden at 
Harrow Weald. He gave me young plants 
from the many hundreds that had come up 
ali over his wood. This season seems to 
have suited it well. I have also a beauti- 
ful light blue form from seed given me by 
Mr. BH. A. Bowles, which flowers much 
later and is, indeed, still in bloom now 
(November 2nd).—Arruur F, Hort, New- 
lands, Harrow. 


Ten-week Stocks.—One of the successes 
of the season has been Ten-week Stocks. 
These were raised from a packet of seed 
seut by a friend, who gave the strain a 
high character. Sown at a slightly later 
dite than is usual in the case of such 
Stocks, the plants were, naturally, later in 
blooming, but I can endorse all that the 
sender said in their favour. Of a robust, 
branching type, the plants have produced 
huge spikes of richly-perfumed and finely- 
coloured blooms. The percentage of double 
flowers was very high, the range of shades 
being wide and good.—w. McG. 


Tunica Saxifraga.—Though hardly ever 
out of bloom: between midsummer and late 
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autumn, this elegant little plant is never 


more delightful than when its numerous 


bair-like stems, carried erect in neat tufts, 
each bear their cheerful rosy-pink flowers. 


It enjoys the poorest of stony, sun-baked 
soils, and will sow itself and thrive in the 
driest of walls. T. Saxifraga is one of 
those plants which, though in summer its 
Gypsophila-like foliage may attain to some 
8 inches high, one may put among one’s 


choicest alpines without regret.—A. T. J. . 


Michaelmas Daisies.—I see much talk of 
what the raisers of seedling forms have 
done, but I doubt if any of these graceful 
things are better than the wild forms we 
first knew, such as A. Amellus, A. acris, 
and A. cordifolius. Are any of the lauded 
new varieties of A. Amellus better than the 
wild plant named by Pliny? If so, I have 
not seen them. All are precious plants for 
our climate, and have borne the ceaseless 
rains of the past weeks without injury. 
The rose-coloured form of A. Amellus I 
have got to like, and it now (November Ist) 
is excellent in a cool border.—A. M. 


Pratia begonizfolia.—This is a pretty 
trailer with downy, heart-shaped leaves, 
each about the size of a shilling, and ruddy 
stems. I have used it successfully as a 
carpet for dwarf Rhododendrons and other 
things of the kind, and it looks well creep- 
ing over mossy rocks in half-shade. The 
flowers are pink and small, and followed 
by purple berries which stand upright on 
the prostrate stems, where they remain for 
months in late summer and autumn. P. 
begonizfolia comes from the Himalayas, is 
perfectly hardy here, and easily propa- 
gated by detaching bits of the rooted 
stems.—N. WALES. 


The Purple Apple Berry (Billiardiera 
longiflora) in East Lothian.—One seldom 
sees Billiardiera longiflora established in 
gardens, but it has proved quite hardy with 
me in an Hast Lothian garden, and the 
plants have borne a goodly crop of pretty 
indigo-blue fruits. The flowers of this 
climber are not what one would term at- 
tractive, but this is amply compensated for 
in September and October when the plants 
are laden with brilliant fruits. The birds, 
I notice, do not touch the fruits, which, I 
understand, are edible. Perhaps some 





correspondent could say if this is right.— 


GEORGE M. Taytor, Portobello. 
Anemone fulgens.—The other day, while 


looking round, I noticed that the Scarlet 
Being 


Windflower again promises well. 
fortunately situated in respect of climate, 


it is not necessary—as in some districts— 


to lift the corms from year to year, with 
the result that in late autumn the foliage 
begins to peer above the ground. The 
earliest blooms from the border in question 
were picked in February of this year, and 
the display was maintained till past mid- 
summer. The plants are grown in a border 
at the base of a south wall fully exposed 
to the sun, and, at the time of planting, a 
considerable proportion of: lime-rubbish 
was incorporated with the soil—W.McG. 


Violet Mrs. David Lloyd George.—This is 
a sterling novelty which gained an Award 
of Merit when shown by Mr. Kettle before 
the Royal Horticultural Society on October 
22nd. A large single-flowered variety, the 
result of crossing Cyclops and John 
Raddenbury, the latter a pretty light blue 
variety from Australia, it is sure to be- 
come popular by reason of size and pro- 
nounced fragrance; calculated also to 
prove a big competitor for supremacy with 
such as La France and Princess of Wales. 
Like these, too, it is of the long-stemmed 
class. The colour is deep violet, the effect 
enhanced by the central miniature white 
cup-forming petals which are stained or 


}marked with red and blue. In these re- 
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spects the newcomer is well-nigh unique. 
It is an acquisition as well as a useful 


addition to these much-prized, easily- 
grown, hardy plants.—. H. JENKINS. 


Hypericum olympicum. — Though not 


often seen, this is, I think, by far the best 
of the intermediate Hypericums: 
a compact, sub-shrubby growth, after the 


It makes 


manner of H. Moserianum, the slightly 


arching stems being of a ruddy tint and : 


the foliage of'a rather glaucous green. 
The flowers are often more than 2 inches 
in diameter, of good substance, and a very 
rich yellow, while the numerous stamens 
of the newly-opened blooms are boldly 
tipped with crimson. Though I have had 
some plants for a good number of years, I 
have never known them to spread after the 
troublesome style of some species. 
Hypericum that I am acquainted with is 
such a persistent bloomer as this one, its 
season being from midsummer until late 
autumn. It-is perfectly hardy here in 
well-drained, light soil, and my plants, 
though exposed and quite unprotected, 


came through the ordeal of early 1917 — 


without injury.—N. WALES. ~ ' 
Hardy Ferns.—Now that the fronds of 
hardy Ferns begin to look bedraggled and 
untidy the general practice, where the 
plants are in view, is to cut them over for 


the sake of appearance. This is a mis- 


take, and although, owing to circum- 
stances, neatness is not\at present so much 
insisted on, -yet obtrusive pieces of hardy 
Kerns may, conceivably, be treated as 
usual. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that the ripened fronds ought to be 
left. They fall naturally over the crowns, 
which they protect during winter, not only 
from severe frosts, but from excessive 
rains. Moreover, as unprejudiced critics 
must admit, there is a certain beauty in 
the various shades of brown and russet 
provided by the dead foliage. One has 
only to survey a hillside clad with the 
golden-brown. of withered Bracken to 
realise that this is so. Further, these old 
fronds form a protection to the young 
rising foliage in the unkindly months of 


spring, when keen and cutting winds are 


quite as dangerous as frosts.—A 
GARDENER. 


Mimulus Bartonianus.—It is seldom that 
one comes across a new Mimulus, especi- 
ally one in the semi-shrubby section. I do 
not know the history of this introduction, 
where and when it was raised, or by whom, 
but, be this as it may, I certainly regard 
it as one of the finest additions of recent 
years to our collections of hardy plants. 
I was greatly impressed with this wonder- 


ScoTrTisH 


ful plant when I grew it for the first time, — 


and I propagated every cutting I could ob- 


tain last autumn. I had a bed of about 


109 plants this season, and I am very 
pleased with the results. 
has been in flower from early July until 
the middle of October. It attains a height 
of about 23 feet, and the flowers—remind- 
ing one of those of a Regal Pelargonium— 
are very attractive and exhale a peculiar, 
but not unpleasant, odour. 
a brilliant rosy-carmine. 


but, its flowers have the shape of those of 
M. Lewisi (syn. roseus). The latter, how- 
ever, is not hardy here, whereas M. Bar- 
tonianus has proved thoroughly so. M. 


Lewisi seeds profusely, the other does not. _ 
M. Bartonianus is a remarkably showy - 


plant, and when it becomes known and is 


offered by nurserymen I expect it will 


prove very popular. I certainly think it is 


one of the finest border plants I have come: 4 


across for a long time, and a large clump 


in full flower—for nearly three months—is ~ 
an ornament in any garden.—GroraE M. - 
Taytor, Portobello, - 4 


No 


This Mimulus. 


The colour is ; 
~ This Mimulus ; 
would appear to be allied to M. cardinalis, 
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THH HRART-LEAVED ALDER 
(ALNUS CORDIFOLIA). 

 TuE above, here figured, sometimes also 
 ealled the Neapolitan Alder, is a very dis- 
tinct and handsome South Huropean tree; 
its leaves being nearly quite smooth and 
of a glossy green, a shade or two lighter 
than those of the common Alder, give it 
almost the aspect of a Poplar. It is a 
fast-growing tree with light-coloured bark, 
and from its fine pyramidal habit it is 
very effective either in groups or as a single 
specimen. It remains in good foliage some 
time after most Alders are leafless, and is 


perfectly hardy in this country. The 
flowers are produced in March and April 
before the development of the leaves. It 
was introduced to this country in 1820. 


PYRACANTHA COCCINDA. 

Tue Pyracantha rarely fails to fruit well, 

_ but at the present time it is fruiting even 
better than usual, every branch being a 

blaze of colour. Asa rule, this evergreen 

shrub is planted against walls, but it is 

quite hardy, and gives excellent results 


s 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


in the open ground in the Midlands and 
South of England. Planted in well- 
drained, loamy soil, it develops rapidly, 
and forms a bush 15 feet high and more 
than that in diameter, its value as an 
evergreen being enhanced by the fact that 
it bears white flowers freely in May and 
June, and later on is one of the most 
cheerful shrubs in the garden, by reason 
of its scarlet or orange-scarlet berries. 
P. coccinea is ao native of Southern 
Hurope, and has been in cultivation in 
the British Isles for close on 300 years. 
It can be grown from seeds, cuttings, or 


Catkin-bearing shoots of Alnus cordifolia. 


layers, plants raised from cuttings or 
layers fruiting earlier than those raised 
from seeds. When planted against walls, 
it may either be kept cut fairly close back 
or be allowed to grow out freely from the 
support, those growing in the latter way 
being the more picturesque. Isolated 
bushes in the open ground should -be 
given plenty of room, for it is when un- 
crowded by other plants that they are seen 
to the best advantage. In addition to 
the methods of culture already mentioned, 
it forms useful, informal hedges, and is an 
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excellent subject for planting in groups in 
parks under semi-wild conditions. Birds 
are very fond of the berries, and it is 
sometimes necessary to net bushes in order 
to save the fruit, at other times it 
may remain untouched until Christmas or 
later. A variety known as Lalandei is 
more vigorous than the type, and bears 
larger berries, which have a more decided 
orange-scarlet shade. Another variety, 
fructu-albo, has white fruit. It is not 
common, and is less ornamental than the 
type. D. 


SOMH ATTRACTIVE THORNS. 


THERE is such a bewildering number of 
Thorns, or species of Crategus, that it is - 
impossible to direct attention to a limited 
number without excluding others that are 
equally desirable, and all one can do is 
to indicate a few really good ones that 
are suitable for general cultivation. The 
‘object of the present article is to indicate 
those that have special autumn beauty 
rather than spring attractions; therefore, 
the double-flowered Hawthorns are not 
mentioned. There are, however, several 


~ varieties of Hawthorn that bear fruits 


remarkable either for their size or colour, 
and allusion is made to them. 

The Thorns are not difficult trees to 
grow, for they are very hardy, and thrive 
in ordinary garden soil. The rarer 
species are sometimes grafted upon the 
common ones, but trees raised from seed 
are often more satisfactory than grafted 
specimens, and grafting and budding 
ought to be reserved for varieties which 
cannot be raised true to name by other 
means. It is often necessary to pay a 
good deal of attention to pruning when 
the trees are young, otherwise they de- 
velop wide, dense heads at the expense of 
height. If, however, the leading shoots 
are kept clear of rivals for a few years, 
and the necessary height is obtained, the 
trees may then be allowed to develop 
naturally, the only pruning required being 
an occasional thinning. Old Thorns do 
not respond very readily to severe prun- 
ing, and the removal of large branches 
may lead to the death of the tree; there- 
fore, it is not wise to prune old trees 
severely. 

The following species are recommended 
for general planting :— 

CRATHGUS ALTAICA.—This is a small tree 
from the Altai Mountains. * Its leaves are 
deeply cut, after the manner of those of 
the common Hawthorn, but they are 
larger. The flowers are white, and the 
fruits are a rich gold. It is one of the 

earliest to ripen its haws, which are con- 
spicuous during late AMEUSE and Sep- 
tember. 

C. APRicA is one of the numerous new 
Thorns from the United States of 
America. It has not been introduced long 
enough to allow of its reaching its full 
dimensions, although it promises to srow 
into a moderate-sized tree. The leaves 
sometimes colour well in autumn. The 
white flowers in May are followed by fine 
fruits, which turn orange-red in Septem- 
ber and hang through October. 

C. CARRIEREI is a hybrid Thorn, and one 
of the best, for it blooms after most of 
the others are over, and its fruits ripen 
in October and hang until Christmas. 
During that time they are orange and red 
with brown spots. The leaves also hang 
on the trees until late in the autumn. 

C. CHLOROSARCA.—The only reason for in- 
cluding this Japanese and Manchurian 
species in’a select list is that it has black 
fruits, which are usually more conspicuous 
than those of other black-fruited species. 
It is a medium-sized tree, bearing very, 
few spines. The flowers are white and 
attractive. 
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C. coccINKA is the Scarlet Haw of N. 
America, and one of the commonest, most 
ornamental, and free fruiting of the 
species from that country. Growing 15 
feet to 20 feet high, it forms a wide- 
spreading head, the branches armed with 
a few long spines. The white flowers are in 
large, flat heads in May, and they are fol- 
lowed by rich red fruits, which ripen 
towards the end of August. The leaves 
turn to orange and red before they fall. 
C. mollis may be classed with this species 
for garden purposes, the principal differ- 
ence between the two trees being in the 
hairy leaves of the latter, 

C. corpata, the Washington Thorn, grows 
30 feet or more high, and is distinguished 
by its slender branches, small leaves, and 
late flowering, the blooms opening in J uly. 
The scarlet fruit ripens late, and often 
remains on the tree throughout the win- 
ter. It was introduced from the Bastern 
United States in 1738. 

C. CRUS-GALLI.—This is remarkable by 
reason of the long, strong spines which 
appear on the branches, and from which 
the common name of Cockspur Thorn 
arises. A native of the HBastern United 
States, it has been grown in our gardens ! 
for more than two centuries. Asa rule, it 
is a low tree, with a flat, spreading head. 
In autumn it is attractive by reason of its 
dark-red fruits and brightly coloured | 
leaves. In the latter qualification some 
of its varieties are even more effective, | 
splendens and arbutifolia being cases in 
point. 

C. DUROBRIVENSIS is one of the newer | 
Thorns of N. America. Forming a small 
tree, it flowers freely while quite young, 
the white blossoms in May being followed 
by bright-red fruits in autumn. 

C. Koro_kow1.—This is a very decora- 
tive Thorn from China, with large, deep- 
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June, and the yellow fruits Tipen in Oc- 
tober, and remain on the branches until 
the New Year. D. 





ESCALLONIA MACRANTHA. 


Tor the milder parts of the country this 
evergreen shrub is very useful, for not 
only is it excellent in every way on ac- 
count of its dark green, glossy leaves, but 
its rosy-red flowers are borne with great 
freedom from July onwards to early win- 
ter. 
purposes, for, in addition to forming a 
handsome bush in the open, it can be used 
for large groups in garden or park, and 
also forms excellent hedges even when ex- 
posed to strong sea breezes. In _ legs- 
favoured parts of the country it can be 
used with effect as a wall plant, and, as it 
stands cutting well, there is little difficulty 
in keeping it within bounds. In the open 
ground it may be expected to grow from 
19 feet to 12 feet high, and to form a 
shapely and well-furnished bush 10 feet or 
more in diameter. The blooms are borne 
in panicles 3 inches or 4 inches long from 
the points of the young shoots, well- 
flowered plants being most attractive. 

Hi. MAORANTHA is a native of the Island 
of Chiloe, from whence it was introduced 
in 1846. In some parts of Surrey it thrives 
in the open ground, but in the neighbour- 
hood of London it usually requires the 
shelter of a wall, although here and there 
pants have been known to exist for many 
years in the open ground. In addition to 
its value as an outdoor plant it may also 
be grown successfully in a cool greenhouse, 
while planted in tubs it is useful for stand- 
ing on terraces in summer, to be stored in 
a light outhouse during winter. In Corn- 
wall and the Scilly Islands its value as a 
hedge plant is well illustrated, for in some 





green foliage, which sometimes colours 
well in autumn, good-sized clusters of 


white flowers in May, and dark-red fruits, ' 


as large as Siberian Crabs, in autumn. 
The tree exceeds 20 feet in height. 

C. MACRANTHA is an Eastern N. Ameri- 
can tree, introduced about 100 years ago. 
It does not grow very large, but forms a 
Shapely specimen, bearing large heads of 
white flowers freely in early J une, which 
are followed later by rich, bright-red 
fruits. 

C. MONOGYNA, the common Hawthorn, 


often forms a conspicuous object in fields | 


and hedgerows, by reason of its red haws, 
but for gardens the varieties aurea, with 
yellow fruits, and fusca, eriocarpa, and 
granatensis, with red fruits, are prefer- 
able. ‘ 

C. ORIENTALIS, from the Orient, is a 
small, wide-headed tree, 15 feet to 20 feet 
high, with greyish leaves.. The fruits are 
red, or red and yellow, and ripen freely 
in September. 

C. PRUNIFOLIA is one of the most beau- 
tiful of all Thorns. Growing 20 feet to 
25 feet high, it forms a shapely head, well 
covered with oval leaves, which colour 
brilliantly in autumn. Amongst the 
leaves are large clusters of rich red fruits, 
which add greatly to the general effect. 

C. PUNCTATA.—This igs a large-growing 
American species, for mature examples 
are 20 feet to 25 feet high. The leaves 
colour well in autumn, and the fruits, 
dark red covered with small brown dots, 
are as large as those of a good-sized 
Cherry. There are several varieties, of 
which striata has the fruits striped with 
yellow, and xanthocarpa, with yellow 
fruits. 

C. sTIPULACEA is a distinct species from 
Mexico, which bears very few spines. 
The leaves are more or less oblong, and 
persist upon the tree until early winter. 
The white flowers are borne freely in 


places it is used as a windbreak in the 
bulb gardens, saving the Narcissus leaves 
and flowers from injury by strong winds. 
| It roots easily from cuttings inserted in a 
| Close frame in July. DD; 





| AUTUMN TINTS AND BERRIBDS. 


, AurtuMN colour has suffered much from 
, the absence of sun, still there is much 
beauty to be seen in the woods and by the 
roadside. On a knoll by the wayside is a 
| group of young trees of the Sweet Gum 
(Liquidambar), lovely in their autumn 
garb. 
| Silver Maple, Sycamore, and Sweet Chest- 
, huts. The foliage of young trees of 
Veitch’s Cherry among Azaleas is also 
well coloured. Wilson’s Barberry, with its 
arching clusters of berries, is very fine, 
while B. virescens is a picture in scarlet. 
Lovely is Cornus florida against a back- 
ground of Scotch Fir. A very pretty 
effect is seen in a plantation of Parrotia, 
not yet at its best, with a carpet of the 
several varieties of the Connemara 
Heath. The Vines are wonderful. Who 
dare to describe the colours of such as 
V. Coignettie? The brown and orange 
tints of Viburnum plicatum have been re- 
markable. 

The waterside, too, is full of beautifully 
tinted leafage and berry, including Vibur- 
num Opulus, red-stemmed Dogwood, and 
the Manna Ash, with here and there 
patches of Cotoneaster horizontalis over- 
hanging the waterway. The Canadian 
Poplar, in pale yellow, stands out quite 
distinct. 

All the berry-bearing plants are heavily 
laden, while many pretty wreaths of the 
berries of the Black Bryony are met with 
in the hedgerows. Hven the common 
Brake is not to be despised, masses of this 
in the woods being noteworthy as they 
begin to deeay. The glories of the wood- 


Moreover, it can be used for many’ 


The roadside is aglow with the 
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land are not solely dependent on the tint of e 
falling leaves, as the naked stems of Oak, 
Beech, Lirch, etc., are lovely in colour 
and form when the sun shines on them. 

























NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


_Nandina domestica.—In your issue of 
July 20th, you were good enough to reply 
to an inquiry of mine re Nandina domes- 
tica, though, in fact, you did not answer 
my question, which was: What can one do 
to make this plant throw up new growth 
from the base? Both here and in China 
I have found this plant difficult in this 
way. I do not consider it in the least 
Bamboo-like. My plants are growing 
under the same conditions as Barberries, 
which do well here.—W. S., Bramley, 
Surrey. 
[It is probable that by cutting vigorous 

or really well-reoted plants of Nandina- 
domestica down to the ground-line, or 

within a few inches of the ground-line, in 

spring, they might be induced to form new 

growths from the base. Such shoots 
ought to be formed naturally, but there 

appears to be a disinclination on, the part 

of cultivated plants to behave in the same 

manner as .plants growing under natural 

conditions. ] 





The Honey Locust (Gleditschia tri- 
acanthos).—Although introduced in 1700, 
fine- examples are rare in the British 
Isles. It is a native of Central North 


from 100 feet to 140 feet, with a trunk 
5 feet or more in diameter. The leaves 
are usually doubly pinnate, and composed 
of a large number of small, bright-green 
leaflets, the whole leaf 6 inches to 9 inches 
long. The greenish blooms are produced 
in small dense clusters, male and female 
flowers being in different inflorescences. 
The female flowers are followed by 
curious flat, Bean-like pods, which often 
exceed a foot in length, and are nearly 
2 inches wide. These pods are bright- 
brown in colour, and are rarely straight, — 
sometimes being slightly curved and at 
other times curiously contorted. The 
branches are armed with stout spines, 
which often persist for many years. The 
Honey Locust can be raised from seeds. 
Some attention to pruning is necessary in 
early life, otherwise the leading shoot 
may be overpowered by vigorous side 
branches, which results in excessive width 
at the expense of height. There are 
several varieties,—D. 


‘Liquidambars in autumn.—A note as to 
the leaf beauty of these appears in Gar- 
DENING (p. 517). 
are true. 
no conspicuous leaf beauty. Of two trees 
of about equal age and size, and not more — 


colours! beautifully each year, the other 
not at all. That giving brilliant and 
effective colour a long way off is in a cool 
spot, 


soil, and in a more exposed position, and, 
so far as position is concerned as affect- 
ing colour, would appear 
favoured. The species, however, in its 


often affects swampy ground, and the 
question arises whether this, being more 
or less essential, promotes an earlier leaf 


plains the leaf beauty of the first-named 
seedling variation in the plants them- 
selves. As Liquidambars are chiefly 


plants in dry soils will say how they 


be- = 
have.—HE. H. JENKINS. TAS 


America, where it reaches a height of — 


Generally, the remarks 
Occasionally, however, there is 


than twenty-five yards apart, the one 2 


its root-run moist, if not wet, a 
ground. The uncoloured one is in drier 


the more — 


native home in the Eastern United States — 


maturity, which assists colour, also ex- — 


plant and its absence in the other, or a 
whether the difference is due merely to 


planted for effect, probably some who have — 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


NERINES. 


THESE showy, bulbous plants have cer- 
tainly increased a good deal in favour 
within recent years. This is not at all 
surprising, as they are remarkably attrac- 
tive when in bloom, and -the flowers are 
produced at a time when many of the occu- 
pants of the greenhouse are past their 
best. Large numbers of seedlings have 
been raised within recent years, and now 
we get them of all shades of colour, 
ranging from white through various tints 
of pink to rich scarlet, while a leaden hue 
also occurs in some of them. One of the 
oldest and at the same time one of the 
showiest and most robust is Nerine Fother- 
gilli major, here figured, whose blossoms 
are of an intense rich scarlet tint. It 
flowers best when the bulbs are allowed to 
remain undisturbed for some years, pro- 
vided the roots are in good condition. 


~Complaints are by no means infrequent 
that these Nerines cannot be depended 
upon to flower well, but this is doubtless 
owing to wrong treatment. It is- very 
essential that the plants after flowering be 
allowed to perfect their growth in a good 
light position in the greenhouse throughout 
the winter. When quite dormant they 
must be fully exposed to sun and air with- 
out any water—in fact, given a thorough 
baking. It is in this respect that some 
cultivators fail, as they think that such 
treatment is too drastic, and to prevent 
them becoming quite roasted they give a 
little water occasionally. This treatment 
leads to a diminution in the number of 
flower-spikes, even if the plants bloom at 
aH. It is surprising how many South 
African bulbs will when dormant bear ex- 
posure to sun and drought without injury. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


~ The Golden-rayed Lily (Lilium auratum). 
—Prior to the war good bulbs of this Lily 





during the winter. Owing to this, when 
plants were grown in pots the bulbs were 
often thrown away after flowering and 
fresh ones purchased for the following 
year. Now, owing to the difficulty of 
transport, the question of obtaining fresh 
bulbs is a serious matter. Such being the 
case, it is very essential to take great care 
of the bulbs when their season of flower- 
ing is past. After the blossoms are over, 
the plants should be watered as before till 
the leaves turn yellow and the stems show 
signs of decay, when less water will be re- 
quired. After this the pots may be stood 
in a cold frame, giving plenty of air when 
the weather is mild. During the winter 
the soil must be kept slightly moist. Barly 
in the New Year the bulbs should be re- 
potted, using a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, or peat, and sand. In potting, as 
much of the old soil as can be taken away 


Nerine Fothergilli major. 


without unduly distressing the roots should 
be removed. The roots that originate 
from the lower part of the stem and are 
for the most part above the bulb are only 
of annual duration, and may be safely cut 
away. After potting, the soil must be kept 
slightly moist till the young shoots appear 
above ground, when the water supply may 
be increased. In the event of sharp frost 
the frame must be covered.—W. T. 


Autumn-struck Fuchsias.—It is not yet 
too late to propagate any of the varieties 
of Fuchsia which, it may be desirable to 
increase for next season’s display. If 
potted off into small pots before winter 
sets in, and kept growing gently in a light 
airy position and intermediate tempera- 
ture, they will be healthy little bushes 
early in spring, fit for potting and growing 
on quickly if specimens are desired, or for 
flowering in a small state in medium-sized 
pots for the decoration of the conservatory, 
or for general indoor decoration. Any not 
required for early flowering will do well 


could be obtained at a very cheap rate during the summer months, set out-of-doors 


‘and frames and arranged 
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in a sheltered position, and kept well sup- 
plied with water and weak liquid-manure; 
all blooms should be picked off until within 
a month of the time when they are required 
in flower, when they will make a fine 
autumnal display. Fuchsias possess such 
a graceful habit of growth that. the less 
training they get the better; one central 
stake to support the leader, and pinching 
any shoot that may be outgrowing its 
neighbours, are all that is needed, and 
whether as border plants, single specimens 
on turf, or as pillar plants or in pots under 
glass, they are subjects that always well 
repay any attention that may be bestowed 
on them.—J. G. 


Schizanthus.—Wherever there happens 
to be a conservatory or large greenhouse 
that has to be kept well furnished with 
flowering plants, this old-fashioned an- 
nual should be grown in pots. During 
spring, before -Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, 
and other soft-wooded things come in, the 
Schizanthus, when well grown, will make 
a display that is not easy to match. Sow 





five or six seeds in a 38-inch or 4-inch pot, 
thinning the seedlings when they come up 
to one or two. A cold frame, with the 
plants raised up close to the glass, is the 
best place for them until the time for 
housing comes. Before the roots get 
much crowded, move into 6-inch pots, 
which will be large enough to winter 
them in. A position near the glass in a 
house or pit where a greenhouse tempera- 
ture is kept up is all that is required for 
the winter.—B. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.—The earliest 
batches of both should be taken from pits 
in a house 
where they will receive an abundance of 
light. As Primulas do best when ac- 
corded rather more warmth than 
Cinerarias require, place them at the 
warmest end of the house, or where, by 
keeping the ventilators partly closed, 
more suitable conditions can be provided 
for them. Successional batches of plants 
will be safe for some little time to come 
in pits and frames, 'as the latter can 
always be well covered with mats in case 
of emergency.—A. W. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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ROSE GHNERAL JACQUEMINOT. 
‘* BYFLEET”’ (p. 547) writes: ‘‘I do not 
know if this Rose is much grown for 
market nowadays, but forty years ago it 
was a great favourite with the London 
market growers.’’ The answer is No! it 
is not so much grown as formerly. The 
coming of Richmond and Liberty, to name 
but two, and the demand for long-stemmed 
blooms, displaced it to some extent years 
ago. It is still grown, however, in con- 
siderable quantities. For a quarter of a 
century 1 grew a few thousands of it in 
pots for cutting, though these were but 
a fragment compared to the thousands 
grown by a score or more of my neigh- 
bours around. The puzzle was what be- 
came of the countless thousands of blooms 
of this variety alone that day after day 
for months on end found their way to 
Covent Garden Market. But then the 
flower-girls thronged the London streets 
and suburbs, and almost everybody would 
patronise a red Rose. It was from the 
district in which I so long resided—in the 
very nursery, I believe, which I subse- 
quently occupied—that some of, if not the 
very first- forced blooms of this variety 
which found their way to Covent Garden 
from market men, were grown. The 
price these earliest blooms realised was 
thirty shillings per dozen, the grower of 
them assuring me that for years his best 
blooms—“‘ firsts,’”’? as they were called— 
fell no lower than a shilling apiece at the 
close of the season. Those were the 
palmy days of Rose forcing. ‘ Byfleet,’ 
however, has not exactly stated the cor- 
rect routine of 

CULTURE THEN ADOPTED. The potting was 
begun in late September, where possible, 
and finished as early as could be in Oc- 
tober, when renewed root action set up. 
Maidens were potted, for preference, in 
early October, for the same reason. Six 
weeks or so later the older-established 
plants were put into a cold house, all 
ventilatorsand doors being kept fully 
open day and night. Three weeks of this 
for drying up and sweetening the soil 
were allowed before the earliest were 
pruned, this being followed by a further 
short spell before closing the house. By 
the middle of December the first batch 
was started in a temperature of 45 degs., 
and it was considered good business if the 
earliest buds were showing a month later. 
Progress, however, was remarkably slow 
during the short, dark days of winter, and 
fogs a great hindrance. Later the tem- 
peratures were increased till 55 degs. as 
a maximum was reached. Very firm pot- 
ting was always indulged in—regarded, 
indeed, as essential. To good top-spit 
loam stacked with manure an addition of 
bone meal only was made to the potting 
soil. Than this red Rose few plants when 
forced are more exacting, an unsteady 
temperature or humid atmosphere playing 
havoc with the colour, the richness or 


ROSES. 


Jacqueminot was 


ee ne 


“ 


otherwise of which made all the differ- 


ence between @‘ first’? and ‘‘ second.’’ 
quality blooms. These things avoided, a 
season of steady growth, particularly 


from the pruning or starting till the ap- 
pearing of the buds, was considered essen- 
tial. Strong, quickly acting manures 
were always avoided by the best culti- 
vators, experience proving that these 
were as fatal to good colour as high and 
variable temperatures. Many a beginner 
in this particular branch of market work 
has had to pay dearly for departing from 
orthodox or, shall I say, rational? 
methods of cultivation, a high tempera- 
ture too early applied after the pruning 
being directly responsible for blind or 
non-flowering shoots. A surprising ex- 
perience was the intensely coloured, re- 
fined, and shapely blooms always borne 
by the oldest-established plants, and, if 
less large than those from younger stock, 
they invariably commanded the best 
prices. 

In these days, when much is written 
against the practice of grafting and bud- 
ding—in some instances rightly so—it is 
interesting to remember that for the Rose 
named, when forced, no stock suited so 
well as the Manetti. On some other 
stocks growth was both sluggish and 
erratic, while own-root plants simply re- 
fused to move. H. H: JENKINS. 





OLD-TIMHP ROSES. 


MENTION of Rose General Jacqueminot by 
“ Byfleet’ (p. 547) carries one’s memory 
back many years. Between forty and 
fifty years ago I was for a long time en- 
gaged in a nursery where plants and 
flowers were grown for Covent Garden 
Market. Roses were largely cultivated, 
both indoors and out. For pots General 
the favourite. The 
plants were treated exactly as described 
by your correspondent, and good-flowered 
examples always sold well. Besides 
those grown in pots, a large space of 
ground was given up to Roses for the 
supply of cut flowers. For this General 
Jacqueminot was also a favourite, as the 
flowers, if in good condition, always sold 
readily. The plants grown for cut bloom 
were all dwarfs. Besides the variety 
mentioned.above, considerable breadths of 
the following were grown:—John Hop- 
per, Duke of Edinburgh, Senateur Vaisse, 
La France, Jules Margottin, Gloire de 
Dijon, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Mrs. 
3osanquet, and Aimé Vibert. This last 
was cut in sprays containing both ex- 
panded blooms and unopened buds. The 
practice was to cut the Roses as late in 
the evening as possible, especially if the 
weather was hot, as then it was but a 
comparatively short time before the 
blooms were sold. They’ were gathered 


‘just as the buds were opening, and then, 


if carefully packed, they were fresh and 





bright in the morning. From the picker’s ; 


standpoint, the flowers were by no means 
all of equal merit, the worst being Jules 
Margottin, as its shoots were so freely 
furnished with spines. For the opposite 


reason John Hopper was much appre- q 


ciated. In the days referred to, the — 
flowers employed for bouquets and other 
purposes were so universally wired that 


long stems were not so much appreciated — 


as they are now. Wek 





ROSE FRAU KARL. DRUSCHKI. 
Nor the least valuable quality of this Rose 


is the fact that it produces good flowers in 


late autumn. All through October I have 


been cutting nice blooms and buds from it, — 
and now (November ist) there are still — 


some buds ‘on it.. Those who need white 


flowers for cutting should give this Rose — 
good culture. As soon as the first flowers — 


fade or are cut it should get a good soaking 


of tolerably strong liquid manure, which — 


will cause it to break at once, and will 
bring on another flowering time which will 
last all through the summer and autumn. 
The growth of this variety is so vigorous 
that it will flourish in rather poor ground, 


but it abundantly repays generous culture. 


Ilorists who need white flowers for 
wreath-making or buttonhole work should 
stock this Rose and grow it well. 
am sure, a protitable plant, coming next to 
the old Gloire De Dijon in the matter of 
producing good -blooms continuously over 
a long period. Apparently it is quite im- 
mune from mildew. ° J. CORNHILL. 

a ea \ 





NOTES AND REPLIBS. 
Manuring Rose-beds.—I have a bed of 


standard Roses, which are planted about j 


4 feet apart each way. During the sum- 
mer I have grown between the Rose trees 
Pansies, Fuchsias, and Carnations. I now 
have several Carnations coming along from 
layers. I also have Pansies and Fuchsias 
coming along from cuttings. - These are 
all between the Rose trees, and are doing 
well. Now that winter is near at hand, I 
propose giving the Rose-bed a 
dressing of stable or pig manure. 

you please tell me if the manure will be 


harmful to the Carnations or the Fuchsias 


and young Pansy cuttings?—J. S. T. 
[It would certainly be injudicious to 
dress the bed with manure as suggested 


while the ground between the bushes is 


occupied with the plants mentioned. The 
best way out of the difficulty would be to 
lift the cuttings, etc., if rooted, and lay 
them in or transplant them elsewhere until 
the Roses have been pruned and the bed 
dug in spring, when they can be replanted 
between the Roses. If the cuttings and 
layers are not sufficiently rooted to lift 


now, defer the manuring of the bed till — 


next March. The Roses will take no harm; 


in fact, many never think of applying — 


manure until the annual pruning has been. 
carried out. 
ete., will have an abundance of roots and— 
should lift well. We are supposing that 
the Fuchsias are the hardy varieties, as, if 
not, they will not stand the winter. 


cuttings and pot them, keeping them in the 


greenhouse during the winter and planting — 


out next spring.] : 


Staking standard Roses.—As rough 
winds and 


appreciated. Unless this is done in a 


roper manner, the roots cannot get a 


hold, and become established. I have all 
too often seen good standards blown three- 


parts out of the ground and broken ~ 


through this neglect. 


A square, stout 
stake is best. 


sistance to rough winds.—TowNsMAN, 
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By that time the cuttings, — 


| Even — 
if hardy it would be advisable to lift the “J 


heavy rains knock standards 
about, the importance of. firmly staking — 
them at the time of planting is not always 


2 cane is of no use, as, — 
being round and smooth, it offers no re- % 
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OUTDOOR 


SHEFFIELD PARK. 


THE cricket glories of this place have 


vanished save in the memory of those who 
_ remain and took part in some of the con- 
tests, but the beauty of the gardens is still 
to the fore. Looking from the cricket- 
ground towards the house, which is only 
seen occasionally from certain view points 


- through the overhanging leafage, one gets 


vistas of beauty to be remembered. 


When the Rhododendrons, in many 
varieties and colours, are in full bloom, 
some of them at the feet of great Pines, the 
effect is splendid. Like all the great water- 
gardens, there is no lack of beauty and 
interest in them in spring, summer, 


GA 





PLANTS. 


framework for pretty vistas like that in 
the illustration. It is a little corner show- 
ing Bamboos in the foreground, small 
groups of Water Lilies by the water’s edge, 
with the Babylonian Willow in the dis- 
tance. Ge Ae): 





FLOWERS IN A WELSH GARDEN. 


THERE are often a freshness and purity of 
tone about late autumn flowers which 
render them attractive, whether they are 
merely stray resurrections of summer or 
the legitimate offspring of these later days. 
Among them Calceolaria amplexicaulis is 
worthy of note. The rich lemon-yellow of 
its large blossoms and the soft green of 


RDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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these are daily borne the exquisite flowers. 
These enormous=blossoms, so fragile in 
their papery whiteness, so unrivalled in 
fragrance, seem ill-fitted for the boisterous 
weather of a stormy autumn. But here 
they are in all their unspotted loveliness, 
leaving behind them as they go the big, 
bullet-shaped seed-vessels which, with 
their curious ‘‘ wings,’’?. remind one of the 
tail of a flying machine. The Romneyas 
always yield a few blooms at this season, 
and their relation, the Tree Poppy (Den- 
dromecon rigidum) was bearing, until a 
few days ago, a goodly number of its 
wonderful golden flowers. A shrub which 
has done remarkably well this autumn in 
General Gough’s rock garden is Potentilla 
Vilmoriniana, surely the best of all the 
shrubby kinds. ‘The foliage of this species 
is very silvery, the stems ruddy, and the 
blossoms a good bold yellow. The flowers, 





The Water Garden at Sheffield Park, Sussex. 


autumn and winter for those who delight 
in form and colour. Of course, Water Lily 
time is the best, when so many of the 
choice kinds grown here are in full bloom. 
They are not overplanted, but are in well- 
disposed groups, separated by intervening 
water and near the edge, where one may 
enjoy their graceful forms, delicate and 
sometimes brilliant colouring. The Heath 
garden, when the plants are in bloom, is a 
lovely picture seen from the water-side. 


Beauty in water gardening does not de- 
pend entirely on flowering plants, as there 
are many graceful things like tall Grasses, 
Bamboos, handsome-foliaged plants, like 
Gunneras, Saxifraga peltata, summer- 
leafing and evergreen trees, shrubs from 
many 2limes, giant Oaks, and Pines with 
clean, straight stems. In the autumn Bar- 
berries, Maples, Liquidambars, and others 
just beginning to colour form an effective 





the copious and handsome foliage are sel- 
dom seen to better advantage than they are 
to-day. Hard by a group of this Calceo- 
laria there is a well-flowered clump of 
Aster St. Egwin, golden-centred and rayed 
with a charming shade of bright pink. To 
these that fine Monkshood—Aconitum 
Fischeri, makes a telling companion, its 
handsome glossy-green foliage being spired 


with the clustered heads of the huge’ 


violet-blue flowers which appear to go on 
for ever. Another plant which seems to 
have discovered the secret of perpetual life 
is that superb Mullein Miss Willmott, 
whose spikes of Primrose-tinted and 
Primrose-scented blossoms still adorn the 
woodland. 

Though most of its relatives have gone, 
the lovely Gdnothera taraxacifolia is now 
better than ever. It has sent forth creep- 
ing stems several feet in length, and upor 





moreover, are large, produced in great 
numbers, and stand the weather well. 

The Cistuses always afford us a few 
blooms to enliven the darkening days. 
Most faithful of all, perhaps, is C. floren- 
tinus, which is now (mid-October) covered 
with its white flowers. C. albidus has one 
or two of its pretty rose-coloured, orange- 
centred blossoms among its grey, velvety 
foliage, and young plants of the splendid 
C. purpureus do not often fail. Hyperi- 
cum patulum Henryi, which usually gives 
such a splendid late display, flowered this 
year in early summer for some unaccount- 
able reason, but H. Moserianum, with its 
enormous blossoms, red stems, and orderly 
habit, is still as rich in colour as it was in 
August. 

Among the dwarfer things one welcomes 
quite a number of fine trumpets on 
Gentiana acaulis, and the arching sprays 
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of G. Andrewsi are still carrying some 
deep blue bells. Until a day or so ago 
Geranium argenteum was quite gay and 
Oxalis enneaphylla bearing several of its 
silver-white trumpets. Some spare roots 
of the Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com- 
munis) put into the ordinary light soil of 
the roek garden in spring and which were 
rather unhappy all summer have responded 
to the wet autumn and produced some of 
their pretty Pea-shaped flowers. 
N. WALES. 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


Anemone fulgens.—Where this is grown 
in quantity it has no equal among dwarf 
early-flowering plants for its brilliancy of 
eolour. For this reason alone it is worth 
a place in every garden, planting it for the 
earliest display in a warm, sheltered nook, 
or even providing frame shelter for it. In 
some soils, and especially those of a cold, 
clayey nature, the tubers frequently de- 
teriorate, and sometimes perish outright. 
In others, the tubers, while comparatively 
sound, fail to flower satisfactorily. Any 
that are thus inclined should now be lifted 
and dried thoroughly for two months at 
least. At the end of this time they may be 
replanted, using a good open and porous 
soil with sharp sand about the tubers. Ex- 
perience will frequently dictate the best 
method to adopt in different localities. In 
some soils no doubt it will be advisable to 
lift the tubers each year, in others every 
second or third year. One of the chief 
drawbacks to retaining Anemone fulgens in 
the soil all the year round is the inclina- 
tion to an early autumn growth. This in 
severe winters is cut completely off unless 
protected from the frost. Very few plants 
are more accommodating than this one, 
and it may not be generally known that 
the tubers of this scarlet Windflower will 
retain vitality for a whole year out of the 
soil, flowering fairly well at a reasonable 
time after planting. 


Pyrethrum uliginosum failing. — The 
note from ‘‘ HW. B. 8.’’ on p. 461 regarding 
the failure of P. uliginosum sent me in 
haste to the rather numerous clumps of 
this useful late Daisy in one of the hardy 
plant borders. To my relief I found that 
all was well, although the plants are cer- 
tainly not so healthy-looking as is gener- 
ally the case. The value of P. uliginosum 
lies chiefly, of course, in the time at which 
it blooms, and it is certainly worth the 
trouble of applying remedies when any- 
thing appears likely to go wrong. By the 
way, I would hardly think of substituting 
Artemisia lactiflora for the Moon Daisy— 
the two plants are so entirely dissimilar. 
A. lactiflora is, perhaps, a better thing 
than the majority of the Wormwoods, but 
it is undeniably coarse, and far from being 
so graceful as P. uliginosum. In these 
gardens, too, in the same border it blooms 
very much earlier. Some years ago ex- 
Provost Wallace, Daer Lodge, Kirkcud- 
bright, had a magnificent display annually 
of P. uliginosum in his garden, but being a 
Rose enthusiast he has latterly discarded 
the Daisy, I think to the regret of many 
who used to admire the late display of the 
pure white blooms.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Beautiful-foliaged Starworts. — Star- 
worts are undoubtedly among the most 
useful of autumn flowers, alike for a dis- 
play on the border and for cutting 
from, their value from the latter stand- 
point being considerably enhanced from 
the fact that so many of them are suit- 
able for mixing with other things, alike 
in large and small vases. This is specially 
true of all the very fine-leaved sorts, like 
many forms of cordifolius, gracillimus, 
Tradescanti, and vimineus: 


indeed, it: 
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would be difficult to find anything either 
in stove, greenhouse, or hardy plant life 
with such a light and graceful foliage. 
Those above named, with a few more, are 
worth growing for the foliage alone, quite 
independent of their value as flowering 
plants, and should find a place in all gar- 
dens, taking care to select them according 
to time of flowering, as a long season is 
thereby provided alike in the way of 
bloom and the thorough development of 
the foliage. The varying heights of the 
sorts, if not-known, can be ascertained 
by reference to any good hardy plant 
catalogue.—H. B. 8., Hardwick. 


Habranthus pratensis. — This lovely 
bulbous plant was doing well in my London 
garden, but quite failed last year. I dug 
up the bulbs to find the cause, and dis- 
covered that they were quite healthy, but 
had been eaten away—in some cases the 
bulb was quite hollowed out—by some pest, 
which from the appearance I judged to be 
a noctuid larva—probably that of Agrotis 
segetum, which I have found to be the 
cause of a lot of mischief among my 
alpines. Sometimes the caterpillar gnaws 
away the crowns of the silvery Saxifrages, 
and I once found a plant of Campanula 
Steveni nana with its roots completely de- 
voured by the larve of this species. Living 
underground, it is often not discovered 
until the mischief has been done. I re- 
planted one or two of the less damaged 
Habranthus bulbs, and I think they are 
recovering, but the whole lot was nearly 
exterminated.—N. I. 


Michaelmas Daisies in poor soil.—Grow- 
ing these in rich soil is not all gain. When 
grown in poor soil they do not grow so tall, 
which is a great gain in Inany gardens. I 
have had some kinds grow nearly 8 feet 
high when associated with other things 
that needed a good larder. Whenever 
possible they should be in firm soil. I 
grow them in this way, the soil being light 
and sandy. When the blooms show I give 
the plants two or three soakings of 
manure-water. This has a marvellous 
effect on them. Although they do not 
grow taller, the heads increase in size, the 
blooms being large and equal to those in 
rich soil. Pyrethrums do well in this 
way. In one garden I had some Michael- 
mas Daisies in the turf. These had the 
same treatment, and were very satisfac- 
tory for many years.—J. CRook. 


The Hop as a climber.—The common 
Hop is often recommended as a climber for 
porch, trellis, or pole. This is question- 
able advice, and, if taken, must be con- 
sidered well before the plant is placed in 
position. The Hop, once it has got a 

old, gives a great amount of trouble by 
getting among the roots of neighbouring 
subjects, and it becomes almost impossible 
to keep it from injuring them. It seems 
a great mistake to plant the Hop. when 
we have so many ornamental Vines of 
higher beauty ‘which would serve the same 
purpose.—S,. A. 

Napza dioica.—Quite an old. plant, 
Napeea dioica is now so seldom seen that 
it is to most people quite a novelty. It 
is well adapted for eultivatinn among the 
bolder and coarser perennial plants, and 
may be recommended to those who have 
plenty of room and whose borders are 
arge and wide. N. dioica, in these gar- 
dens, attains to a height of 10 feet or over 
its handsome palmate leaves surmounted 
by corymbs of small white flowers. I+ is 
a striking if not a showy plant, and may 
be increased by division or from seeds.— 
W. McG., Balmae. 


Betonica nivea.—Many who have bought 
this as a desirable white-flowered Betonica 
have been greatly disappointed, as many 
of the plants sold under the name are poor 
in every way. The spikes are sparsely 
clothed with flowers, and instead of these 


iN Oe eee 


-peared, so the bed was cleared of it as far 
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being pure white, as the specific name of 
nivea would suggest, they are of quite a 
dull white, with a touch of purple about 
them. It will be well to see the plants in 
flower before purchasing.—S. ARNOTT. 


Funkias.—Freely planted under Scotch — 
and Austrian Pines in the public park in 
Bournemouth, these show their true value, 7 
not only when in bloom, but during the 
early spring and autumn, when they are — 
in full leafage. Under such conditions 
they succeed admirably.—E. M. : 


Garden Pests and Friends. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fungus on Christmas Rose leaves.—I 
send herewith leaves of my Christmas 
Roses, which are suffering from some 
disease. I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me if it is the same disease — 
which affects Roses, and if there is any- — 
thing to save the infested plants.— 
O;-HC: 

[The leaves you send are badly attacked ’ 
by the Hellebore leaf mould-fungus (Ramu- 
laria Hellebori). AH that can be done now 
is to collect and burn all the affected parts — 
of the plants, removing and burning if — 
possible 1 inch or so deep of the soil about 
the plants, which is probably full of the 4 
spores of the fungus. In spring periodical — 
syringing with sulphide of potassium — 
should be started, and if kept up- at 
intervals of two or three weeks for some 4 
time this would doubtless keep the fungus — 
at bay. One ounce of the sulphide to two 
gallons. of rain-water will be strong — 
enough, and care should be exercised to 
wet all parts of the plant, the under as 
well as the upper surfaces of the leaves. — 
Prior to adding fresh soil to replace that — 
removed, a dusting of air-slaked lime ; 
should be given. In all probability the 
plants will be weakened by the disease ~ 
and replanting will be necessary.] — 


Slime in Water Cress bed.—Would you — 
kindly let me know through the columns 
of your helpful paper a remedy against a 
green slime iia onswe in a Water Cress — 
bed? There are two beds, which were re- _ 
newed this season, the same soil being © 
used for both. One bed, 12 feet by 6 feet, — 
is fed by a spring, which is piped, and — 
falls from a height of 6 feet 6 inches into _ 
the bed. The water passes through this — 
bed to the lower one, which is 1 foot 
lower, and about 15 feet by 8 feet. It has 
been piped in, but the piping has given — 
way. In this lower bed a green slime ap-- 


as Eee on and several times drained off 
and refilled, but the slime sistently — 
grows, and grows quickly. Bo far, the _— 
Cress in this bed has grown well, but will : 
this slime injure it eventually, and will — 
the Cress be safe to eat from a bed where 

is occurs? The water, when ana lysed, 
proved to be pure—no lime and few salts Ms 
of any kind. In the top bed there is no 
trace of any slime, but here the Cress is _ 
entirely eaten away again and again, only — 
the roots of the cuttings being left, and 
the few pieces just under the water inlet. — 
There are numbers of fresh-water shrimps _ 
in both beds, and no snails could be dis- ; 
covered. The water is from 4 inches to — 
6 inches in depth in both beds. Could I 
add anything to the lower bed to destroy — 
the slime and not hurt the Cress?— — 
HERRING. “foe a 

[It is practically impossible to advise — 
you with confidence upon the points you. = 
raise without being quite sure of the cause — 
of the destruction of the Watercress in the — 
upper beds. Probably a little more rapid ~ 
flow of water would check the accumula-— c 
tion of the flannel weed in the lower one. — 
Any other practicable measure would pro- 
bably be harmful either to the health of ~ 
the Watercress plants or of the person — 
eating it.] at SY, aa 
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THE GARDEN 
| Vegetables. 


TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 


_ WHATEVER advance may have taken place 


during late years as regards improved 


- varieties of Tomatoes, we have not as yet 
obtained a really good sort for winter 


fruiting, and, perhaps, never shall, but 
will have to rely more upon methods of 


culture by which to secure satisfactory 


results. As far as a supply up till Christ- 
mas is concerned, there is no difficulty in 


- securing this from the summer fruiters— 


that is, where they are growing in light 


and well-heated structures ; but it is after 


this time that the supply runs short. I 
have often been sorry to have to do away 


with plants in the early winter on ac-. 


eount of the structures being needed for 
other purposes, as at this time it is im- 
possible for the plants to prove satisfactory 
when subjected to a low temperature or, 


_ on the other hand, a too high and moist 
one. 
where winter Tomatoes are needed, that 
it is highly essential to raise a fresh batch 


It is to meet such cases as_ these, 


of plants and grow them on for the pur- 
pose of winter fruiting. The best varie- 
ties to select are medium growers and 
free setters. As regards the mode of in- 
crease, I prefer seedlings to cuttings, for 
although cuttings might naturally be ex- 
pected to come into fruit earlier, and 
consequently be better adapted for win- 
ter fruiting, yet, on the other hand, seed- 


lings under a judicious system of culture 
will fruit quite as early, and 


in every 
other respect most satisfactorily. Drawn 
and weakly plants are of no use, as by 
the time these have become fit to produce 


fruit the season is too late for the bloom 


to set. : 

Pot culture is also preferable to plant- 
ing out, as then the plants are more under 
control, and, besides, there is the advan- 
tage of having the structures at liberty 
for other subjects until Tomatoes are fit 
for housing. The best position for winter 


Tomatoes is those light houses or pits 
that are occupied with summer Cucum- 


bers and Melons, for directly these are 
over and cleared out the Tomatoes can 
take their place. The plants should be 
in their winter quarters by the beginning 


of November or the middie of the month 
at the latest. 


As G: 


FORCING POTATOES. 
is 


forcing Potatoes, also 


mode of growing, with the season to 


 start.—E. B 





[Lhe hotbeds for this purpose should be 


- constructed with the same care as for the 
forcing of Seakale and Rhubarb. On their 
completion place the frames in position and 







allow sufficient time to elapse for the beds 


_ to become well heated before putting into 
each a 9-inch to 12-inch depth of soil con- 


sisting of two-thirds loam and one-third 


_leaf-mould. In the meantime select and 
_ place in boxes, rose or eye end uppermost, 
tubers of the variety you wish to force, 


which should be of some early variety, 


such as Sharpe’s Victor, May Queen, or 
Duke of York, and place in gentle warmth 
to sprout. 


When this has taken place and 
the soil in the frames has become warmed 
through, plant the tubeis 4 inches deep and 
12 inches apart in rows 15 inches asunder. 


_ After-treatment is to ventilate the frames 
in favourable weather to encourage strong 


Srowth and prevent it from becoming 


es 


-den down in a frame or 
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IN WARTIME. 


drawn, to close early, to afford tepid water 
when necessary, as the soil should be kept 
in an equably moist condition. When 
growth is well above the soil afford a top- 
dressing some 4 inches in depth of the 
same kind of soil as that in which the 
tubers are planted. Between the time of 
planting and moulding a crop of Radishes 
may be raised between the Potatoes. 
Cover the frames at night with mats, ac- 
ecrding to the condition of the weather. 
When the heat of the beds begins to de- 
cline make up linings of leaves and 
manure 3 feet wide round the outsides of 
the frames and renew as often as may be 
necessary. For pot work take pots 12 
inches in diameter, well drain and fill them 
two-thirds full of the same kind of soil as 
that recommended for frames. When the 


tubers are fit and the soil warm plant 


three in each 3 inches deep. The tempera- 
ture of the house should not exceed 60 
degs. so far as artificial warmth is con- 
cerned, otherwise the tops will become 
drawn and after-results be disappointing. 
Top-dress when the shoots are just above 
the rims of the pots, and afford sufficient 
tepid water to moisten it thoroughly after- 
wards. Give the plants the lightest posi- 
tion possible to ensure sturdy growth, and 
attend to their requirements in regard to 
watering, not overdoing it, as a medium 


‘condition of moisture is more productive 


of satisfactory results than affording too 
little or too much.] 





IORCING SHAKALE AND RHUBARB. 
KinDLy state what depth of leaves, trod- 
hole in the 
ground to stand a frame upon, would 
generate enough heat? Could rhubarb 
be forced in a similar manner? I can get 
prenty of leaves, but no long manure.— 
K. B. 

[If convenient you cannot do better than 
make a hotbed of leaves in an excavation 
or, as you term it, ‘‘a hole in the ground.”’ 
A hotbed formed in this way is not liable 
to be affected by the weather, and it re- 
tains its heat longer than does one con- 
structed above ground. The excavation 
should be of a uniform depth of 2% feet to 
3 feet. If water collects in it lay a drain 
to carry it off. The length and width will 
depend on the size of the frame, therefore 
make it 4 feet longer and wider than that 
is, which will allow for a bed consisting of 
a substantial quantity of leaves being 
made which should furnish sufficient heat 
for the required purpose. If circumstances 
will not admit of the entire bed being be- 
low ground, and as you have no long 
manure to mix with the leaves to bind them 
together, make the bed not less than 3 feet 
io depth and employ rough boards 9 inches 
to 11 inches in width nailed to stout stakes 
driven into the ground to hold the leaves 
in place round the outside of the portion 
above ground. We have also seen hurdles 
used for this purpose with good results. 
The leaves—preferably Oak, Beech, or 
Spanish Chestnut—should be thrown, to- 
gether as described in the article you refer 
to, to undergo fermentation previous to 
making up the bed. Be careful to con- 
struct the bed firmly, paying particular at- 
tention to the corners, so that it will not 
sink unevenly. 

You can also force Rhubarb in this way. 
The frame should be of good depth to allow 
of growth attaining a good length. Plant 
the roots deep enough to allow of the 
crowns being on a level with the surface of 
the soil, and place soil round the lower- 
most of the roots, which have to be let 
into the leaf-bed. If lifted with a good 
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ball of soil attached there is no need to put 
soil on the bed beforehand. In that case 
arrange the roots in the positions they are 
to occupy, siaking them to the necessary 
depth in the bed and surrounding with 
3 inches or 4 inches of soil, which should 
bea continued up to the level of the crowns. 
If large, not more than five or six roots 
can be put into an ordinary two-light 
frame. | 





POTATO COMPETITION. 
POTATO growers cannot say that the Potato 
has been neglected of late. There never 
was a time when more people were grow- 
ing Potatoes and when more help was be- 
ing given them to get the best results. 
Messrs. Walter Voss and Co., Ltd., Carlton 
Works, Milwall, have just published the 
list of prize-winners in a competition they 
organised last summer, in which prizes 
were oifered to all amateur Potato growers 
who had used Bordorite spraying com- 
pound. The prize-winners are as follows: 

First Prize, £25: Mr. H. C. Hoad, 18, 
Albarmal Road, Willesborough, Kent. 

Second Prize, £10: Mr. I’. G. Hoad, 96, 
Albarmal Road, Willesborough, Kent. 

Third Prize, £5: Mr. W. J. Thwaites, 
J.P., 76, Alma Road, Sheerness. 

Prizes of £1 each: Messrs. H. L. Han- 
cock, The Stables, Overcome, Liss; H. 
Carrier, Lyndon House, Canterbury Road, 
Whitstable; G. Andrews, Dane Court 
Lodge, Tilmanstone, EHEastry, 8.O. Kent; 
Samuel Hallam, Wood Lane, Quorn; and 
T. H. Elworthy, 42a, Swaby Road, Harls- 
field, S.W. 

Prizes of 10s. each: Messrs. Thomas 
Wickens, 2, Croham Road, Crowborough, 
Sussex; W. ©. Boxall, 22, Jackson Road, 
3romley Common, Kent; J. C. Tate, Rose 
Cottage, Bulmer, Yorks; Percy Barker, 7, 
Primrose Terrace, Wilpshire, near Black- 
burn; John Guy, Turnsford, Herts; A. 
Mlecoeck, Lavant, Chichester; Charles Tay- 
lor, The Acacias, Minster, Ramsgate; J. 
Clayton, 98, Dolcliffe Road, Maxboro’, 
near Rotherham; F. J. Bennett, Wantage 
Road, Wallingford; and J. W. Wellicome, 
Queen’s Way, Gerrard’s Cross. 


NOTES AND REPCLIES. 

Forcing Dwarf French Beans.—Will you 
please state what temperature is required 
to force French Beans, details as to soil, 
and the general routine of growing same 
and season to commence ?—K. B. 

[A light structure containing stages, 
beds, or shelves on which to stand the pots, 
and heated so that a temperature of 65 
degs. to 70 degs. is at all times at com- 
mand, is necessary for the cultivation of 
I'rench Beans in the winter. When the 
days lengthen and the weather is brighter 
they may be grown in beds of soil placed 
on the stages, etc., and later on in the 
season in heated pits. For winter culture 
pots 7 inches and 8 inches in diameter are 
best. These should be well drained and 
filled three parts full -with a mixture of 
three-quarters good loam and one-quarter 
leaf-mould or old Mushroom manure. To 
each barrowload of the mixture add a 
6-inch potful of bone-dust. Place the pots 
where the soil can get warm and then sow 
seven to nine seeds in each. When up, 
thin the plants to five of the strongest, and 
place for their support, when two or three 
leaves are made, pieces of the twiggy wood 
from old birch brooms after top-dressing 
with the same kind of compost used for 
the sowing. Give careful attention to 
watering, especially after the plants come 
into bearing, as water is then ofttimes re- 
quired twice daily. After the pots are well 
filled with roots afford stimulants, liquid 
manure being most suitable. Water re- 
quired for all purposes should always be 
in a tepid state. Keep the surface of the 
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stages and beds moist with an occasional 
syringing, but avoid syringing the plants 
too frequently in the depth of winter. 
When the days lengthen and weather be- 
comes brighter syringe twice daily except 
when the plants are in bloom. Gather the 
pods as soon as fit for use to avoid undue 
distressing of the plants, as well as to 
prevent them becoming tough and stringy. 


Sow every ten or fourteen days if a regular 


suecession is desired. A commencement 
may be made at once with the forcing. 
The yarieties Ne Plus Ultra and Magnum 
Bonum would probably be suitable for your 
purpose. | 


Growing vegetables and salads in cold 
Peach-house. — What vegetables and 
salads can I expect to grow with success 
in a cold Peach-house? Would cropping 
the borders have a bad effect ‘on the 
health of the trees? Kindly give imstruc- 
tions how to proceed.—H. B. 

[You could not crop the borders ina cold 
Peach-house without its haying a very pre- 
judicial -effect on the roots and general 
health of the. trees. We therefore advise 
you to abandon the idea. You may use the 
house for the forwarding of early-sown 
crops of Peas, Broad [eans,. etc., next 
spring, but these must be in pots or boxes 
and not raised on the Peach. borders. ] 


Cabbages.—Give another look over the 
quarters planted with spring Cabbage, and 
make good any gaps that may be in the 
rows with plants from the reserve beds. 
Select a fine day, and mould up the plants, 
placing the soil firmly about the stems 
right up to the leaves. This treatment 
will do much to ensure the plants passing 
through a severe winter without injury. 
Decaying foliage should be removed from 
Brussel Sprouts and other green vege- 
tables, and the ground generally made 
tidy before the season is far advanced. A 
free circulation of air is necessary about 
the stems and lower parts of the plants to 
harden them before the winter sets in; 
therefore. the removal of dead leaves and 
weeds is necessary. Spinach, in particu- 
lar, should be examined for the purpose of 
removing all spotted and overgrown 
leaves. Hoe the ground between the rows 
frequently, and occasionally apply a dress- 
ing of soot.—G. L. H. 

Celery protecting.—The past two win- 
ters have shown us the need of protecting 
Celery, especially where blanched and fit 


to use. Many adyocate using long stable 
litter, but in these days this is .diffi- 
cult to procure, so it is necessary to 
utilise anything that will assist in 


warding off the frost from the sides of the 
ridges and tops of the leafage. I have 
seen Pine needles used with good results. 
Bracken is excellent. 3ranches of Fir 
trees or evergreen shrubs can be recom- 
mended. The stems of hardy plants, 
when cut and tied into bunches, are also 
useful. Last season I had to use these, 
and bundles of sticks that are used for 
Peas in summer. In this way I saved my 
crop. Tree leaves are excellent. When 
the frost is long and severe it goes through 
any amount of soil unless protected, espe- 
cially when the Celery is grown in deep 
trenches.—I. C. F. C. 


Vegetables.—The crops of winter vege- 
tables are looking remarkably well, and, 
provided we are favoured with a fine 
autumn to enable the growth of all kinds 
of green vegetables to become matured 
before we experience any very severe 
weather, there should be abundance of 
most things.—F. W. G. 


Cauliflowers.—After the required num- 
ber has been transplanted to cold frames, 
any plants left over may be planted at 
the foot of a south wall, and, if protected 
with dry leaves or evergreen branches, 
these will pass safely through a moderate 
winter,.—G. 





| year. 
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PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 


PLANTING, rendered necessary by the ex- 
haustion of old trees, or proved unsuita- 
bility of particular varieties, will, I fear, 
in many cases, have to be deferred until 
another season, on account of the diffi- 
culty in getting the work done. Wherever 
possible this important work should be 
carried out, as the appearance of the gar- 
den not only suffers through the delay, 
but the culture of such trees that re- 
quire grubbing up is very unprofitable. 
The one great object which intending 
planters should have in view is to get all 
planting- completed as speedily as pos-. 
sible, consistent with good workman- 
ship, for trees of all sorts will now be in 
the best condition when they cdn be 
moved with the least danger of receiving 
a check, for, with their roots in good con- 
dition and transferred to fresh soil with- 
out being allowed to dry up in the in- 
terval, they will immediately begin to 
push forth fibrous roots that will enable 
the trees to become at least partly estab- 
lished before winter sets in. Trees 
planted in autumn and well looked after 
as regards mulching and watering later 
on, will hardly feel the check of re- 
moval, and may be allowed to carry a 
crop next year—a thing that it would be 
unwise to allow winter or spring planted 
trees to do. Nurserymen will scarcely 
be ready as yet to supply trees, as they do 
not care to commence lifting until the 
leaves have fallen, but planting from 
home-raised stock need not be further de- 
layed. In the case of 

WALL TREES, it is a great advantage to 
have trained trees at hand to replace 


* 


| those that have to be removed. These are 


pest provided by ordering a number of 
maiden trees from the nurseries each 
If older trees of the trained type 
are purchased, they seldom can be moved 
with the immediate and successful results 
which attend the transplantation of 
smaller specimens; but it is easy enough 
to renove trees of the larger sizes from 
one place in the garden to another as oc- 
casion may require. Another advantage 
is that the trees can be specially prepared 
for the shift. It will be found that on 
most walls there are vacant spaces where 
young trees can be cultivated, but if this 
is not-so, then most fruit trees, including 
Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Pears, can be trained very well in the 
open garden; in fact, most nurserymen 
rely on the open border system of train- 
ing, which, if successful in nurseries, 
should be quite as satisfactory in private 
gardens. The earlier trees can: be pur- 
chased after this date, and the sooner 
they are planted the _ better. When 
selecting varieties of fruit trees for plant- 
ing. only varieties that succeed in the par- 
ticular district should be planted, and 
this applies especially to Apples and 
Pears. It is a common mistake to plant 
too many varieties. (ORG a Dp 18 Ie 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bush fruits.—Proceed with the planting 
of all kinds of bush fruits whenever the 
ground is in a fit condition, but do not con- 
tinue the work in wet weather if the soil 
is inclined to be heavy, as it then must be 
returned to the roots in a pasty condition 
and becomes impenetrable to the finer root 
fibres. Watering in after planting is 
finished is quite another thing, as the whole 
pody is then rendered of one consistency, 
and the rootlets find no difficulty in pene- 


ter of fact that such an operation (when 
intelligently. performed) has been» known 
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trating the soil provided it has not been 
trodden upon after watering. When plant- 
ing Gooseberries and Red or White 
Currants examine the stems and remove ~ 
all buds that would be likely to form 
sucker growths below the soil-line. These ~ 
growths are more or less robbers, and in 
any case they are not necessary. With 
Black Currants, on the other hand, such 
sucker growths or buds should be left on, 
as the shoots they produce are likely to be 
very fruitful ones. In the case of the © 
Black Currant a plentiful supply of young ~ 
wood is all-important, and room for this” 
should be made by cutting away much of 
the older growth. In choosing positions ~ 
for the various bush trees it should not be © 
forgotten that both the Gooseberry and_ 
the Black Currant like a cool soil, and if 
one position is inclined to be wetter than — 
another it should be devoted to the Black 
Currant. The espalier form of training ~ 
suits the Gooseberry and Red Currant well, 
and very useful dividing-lines to the vari- 
ous plots may, with the aid of a few | 
strained wires, be formed with them.— 
F. W. G. et 
- Root-pruning.—While I am no advocate ~ 
of root-pruning, it is, nevertheless, a mat-— 





to be advantageous. If, therefore, cir- ~ 
cumstances and observation have pointed ~ 
to the desirability of root-pruning, the ~ 
operation ought to be undertaken forth- 
with. Only one side, or section, of the ~ 
roots should be pruned in a season, leayv-— 
ing the remainder for one year, or, better 
still, for two years. In the longer period ~ 
the roots previously treated have fad ‘a® 
better opportunity to recuperate and to — 
furnish fibre, while the tree will be better ~ 
able to undergo the completion of the 
pruning. I am, however, quite convinced 
that when trees are lifted bodily, once or — 
twice, in their younger stages and re- — 
planted, there will be no after need for ~ 
root-pruning.—W. McG. i74 
Gooseberry planting.—The time is near © 
when the planting of Gooseberries may be ~ 
taken in hand. A large selection of 
varieties (while interesting) is by no ~ 
means necessary. Six sorts, at the most, — 
will be found sufficient. _Whinham’s In- | 
dustry, Crown Bob, and Ironmonger can- 
not be beaten for picking in a green state — 
for bottling or for other purposes. Dessert — 
Gooseberries are always valuable, and the ~ 
finest kinds are sufficiently. well known. — 
One thing to be avoided in Gooseberry 
planting is over-manuring, which tends to © 
promote rank and infertile wood from the — 
beginning. Manure, if considered neces- 
sary, is better applied in the form of a ~ 
mulch after planting.—Scor. : “ 


Apples, Pears, and Plums, etce.—Pre- — 
paration for the lifting and transplanting ~ 
of these, in order to counteract exuberant 
erowth and bring about a more fruitful — 
condition, or for the purpose of effecting — 
a rearrangement of the trees, etc., should 
be made. Do not omit adding a liberal 
quantity of lime rubbish for stone fruits ; 
also Apples and Pears, when the staple is 
of a heavy nature. e good Ss of 
soil, and enclose with strong canvas or 
mats previous to. xen Oye to other parts 
of the garden, and mu. afterwards.—_ 





Pears.—Wall trees now require regular 
attention, and such fruits as are approach- 
ing the ripening stage will part from the 
tree on being raised to a horizontal posi- 
tion in the palm of the hand. Pears, be-— 
fore being sent to table, may with advan- 
tage receive a little heat, such as that 
which may be found in a moderately warm 

eenhouse or stove. If laid upon a shelf 
in such a house the flavour will be brought 
out and ripening hastened.—W. MoG. _ 
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SCOTLAND. 


_ -Herbaceous Calceolarias.—The time is 
_ at hand when Calceolarias intended for 
_ spring flowering must be got into their 
_ winter quarters. Previously they ought 
_to be repotted, and it will be found that, 
. generally speaking, 5-inch pots will be 
_ quite large enough. Use a well-rotted 
_ loam with a dash of roughly sifted leaf- 
3 mould and a sufficiency of sand, and, 
' above all, allow ample drainage. For a 
_ short time after repotting the plants may 
occupy cold frames, but on the approach 
of frosty nights place them upon a shelf 
in a cool greenhouse, or in a vimery, and 
in as close proximity to the glass as is 
possible. Water sparingly, but effec- 
_ tually, during the dull months. It may 
| be said that if, in the course of repotting, 
any plant shows signs of flowering pre- 
maturely, it should be at once discarded. 
If the embryo spike is pinched out, the 
chances are greatly against the plant 
proving satisfactory afterwards. An eye 
Beebe to be kept upon Calceolarias for 
ep des, which are the principal enemy of 
the family, and when symptoms of these 
pests are seen, either syringing or 
vaporising, as may be most convenient, 
should be resorted to. 

Orchids.—Such Orchids as are grown in 
the stove can now be: brought into promi- 
nence. These, in the majority of cases, 
include Cypripediums, Dendrobiums, and 
the more accommodating members of the 
family. It may be advisable to sponge 
over the foliage before placing the plants 
.m position, and.as the flowers begin to 
be- visible weak stimulants may be given. 
Cypripediums. generally, and Celogyne 
cristata are most useful in the stove 
during the winter and spring, alike for 
_ display and for cutting. 

_ . Nerines.—Being now well ripened and 
rested, if Nerines are wanted in bloom 
y may be introduced to progressive 
I think, however, their flowers are 
_ finer and more brilliant when the spikes 
are produced without hurrying them. 

Cleaning houses.—During unfavourable 
weather the cleaning of glasshouses ought 
to be pushed forward. In these days 
soap and hot water must serve instead of 

the painter, and it is surprising how a 
good scrub down renovates dingy paint, 
-so far as the inside of houses is con- 
~ cerned. 
at this time to clear out any insect pests 
_ which may have obtained a footing, espe- 
cially mealy-bug. 
to the water is of service, and, in the 
case of plant houses, any insect-ridden 
pieces ought to be destroyed without re- 
morse. In the case of houses in which 
it is safe to do so, they ought to be thrown 
open, until they dry up; but where this 
cannot be followed, it is advisable to run 
a brisk heat through the pipes to dispose 
of superfluous moisture. 

Roots.—Continue in favourable weather 
to store the crop of roots. Parsnips, of 
course, are quite hardy, but it may be 
advisable to hft a few and store them for 
use in the event of severe frosts at a 
later date, when the ground might be too 
hard. Garden Swedes are not strictly 
hardy, but a few spadesful of soil from 
the sides of the lines laid over the roots 
will keep them right, and it will also keep 
them plumper and juicier than is the case 
with lifted and stored roots. 
Potatoes.—In view of the impossible 
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of writing shows no improvement—the 
lifting of late Potatoes has been very seri- 
-ously interfered with. Grave fears: may 
be felt that, unless a change, speedily sets 
‘in, the crop will be spoiled. Certainly, 
disease may be expected, and this is the 
more regrettable because the crop. ap- 
peared at one time to be a most gratifying 
‘one. | oak W. McGurroa., 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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- THE WEEK’S WORK. 


An endeavour ought to be made 


A little paraffin added 


nature .of the weather—which at the time | 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Late Melons.—Keep the atmosphere 
warm and dry in the house in which the 
latest crop is ripening, or about to do so, 
and, beyond preventing the foliage flag- 
ging, keep the soil about the roots on the 
dry side, otherwise there will be a de- 
ficiency of flavour. Allow the fruits 
to hang until they are quite ripe, then 
cut and place them in the fruit room. If 
allowed to hang after maturity is once 
reached, the flavour. becomes adversely 
affected. 


Pot Strawberries.—After this date 
plants intended for early forcing are the 
better for being placed under cover, no 
matter whether in a pit, frame, or 
orchard house, so long as they can be 
kept cool and not saturated perhaps. for 
weeks at a time. When such a state of 
affairs occurs and frost follows imme- 
diately afterwards, much mischief, both 
to roots and crowns, ensues, and when 
forced the plants give poor results. The 
main lot of plants may remain outside for 
another week or so, and then be plunged 
to the rims in beds of ashes, if accommo- 
dation cannot be found for them under 
cover. After housing, water carefully, it 
being essential that the two extremes— 
i.e., overdryness and the reverse soil con- 
ditions—are avoided. 

French Beans.—The forcing of these 
should be undertaken where a’ regular 
supply later in the season has to be met. 
It is useless to attempt their cultivation 
under glass unless a maximum and mini- 
mum temperature of 65 degs. and 60 degs. 
is at command. For some time to come 
grow the plants in pots 7 inches to 9 
inches in diameter, regulating the num- 
ber to be sown on each occasion or at 
fortnightly intervals, according to re- 
quirements. Use a mixture of three- 
parts loam, one quarter leaf-mould, with 
a littl bone dust added. Fill the pots 
two-thirds full with it, make firm, and 
after placing where the soil can get warm, 
sow five to seven seeds of an early or 
forcing variety in each. After the plants 
are up, afford them a light position, thin 
to four and five in a pot, top-dress when 
they have made two or three leaves, and 
place twigs cut out from old birch brooms 
round the edge of the pots for their sup- 
port. Keep the surroundings in a 
healthy, moist condition by damping the 
bed or stage with the syringe, and dew 
the plants overhead on fine, light morn- 
ings, 

Tomatoes.—Divest outdoor plants of all 
fruits. Lay out such as are likely to 
ripen on a stage or shelf in a vinery, or 
where the air is sufficiently warm and dry, 
and convert the others into a pickle for 
winter use. Deal with the remainder of 
the crop in the same way on plants which 
have been fruiting during the summer 
under glass. This will place a house at 
disposal for other purposes. The soil in 
which they have been grown, if no disease 
germs are to be found, should not be 
thrown away, but be put on one side, as 
it will come in useful in a variety of ways. 
Keep a warm, buoyant atmosphere in the 
house devoted to winter-fruiting plants, 
and tap the trellis frequently to ensure 
dispersion of pollen and a good set as the 
flowers in the trusses expand. Water 
carefully, and afford stimulants when a 
good set has been secured. Pinch out 
side growths, keep the stems tied to the 
trellis as they extend upwards, and top- 
dress as occasion demands, mixing a fair 
proportion of wood ashes with the com- 
post to afford the requisite amount of 
potash. Ventilate according to climatic 
conditions, avoiding the closing of the 
ventilators entirely, foggy weather ex- 
cepted, as the admission of air even’ at 
night 1s beneficial. s0 long as the hot-water 
pipes are kept warm. A. W. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Planting and rearranging.—Lose no 
time in completing this work whilst the 
weather ig open and favourable. Trees 
received from nurseries, if packed in moist 
material, need not be unpacked before the 
positions chosen for them are quite 
ready, so as not to dry up the fibrous 
roots. If otherwise received and the 
roots dry, put them into wet litter at once 
or well-moistened soil. In every case look 
to the roots and make clean cuts of all 
those needing it. Do this so that the 
wound faces downwards, not upwards or 
sideways. The young rootlets then have 
a better chance of striking away in the 
right direction. Do not plant deeply—no 
deeper than the trees themselves indicate. 
Make the soil firm around them, and 
mulch with light material. Give atten- 
tion to any trees that need rearranging, 
such, for instance, as those which have 
possibly been planted too closely together. 
Take particular notice of any that give 
indications of complete exhaustion, as 
well as those that are not generally 
fruitful. If a piece of wall can be spared 
for growing on young trained trees to a 
larger size, it is well to arrange for such, 
so that they may, when taking their 
places later on, be more nearly the size 
of the rest. Do not leave any available 
wall space unoccupied. Whatever the 
aspect may be, it may be pponanty, filled 
up. Many varieties of Cherries, Plums, 
and Pears will succeed on north walls, 
and the fruits maturing later extend the 
season. Apricots, Peaches, and Nec- 
tarines like a well-drained, calcareous 
soil, and should only be planted against 
south or west walls. Trees planted 
against a wall should be allowed to stand 
for some months before being secured in 
their final position, as they will sink a 
little as the soil slowly consolidates. 


Black Currants.—Give no quarter to 
bushes badly affected with the mite. It 
will not ultimately pay to endeavour to 
bring them round. Even the plan of cut- 
ting down half of the stock every year, if 
ever so effectual, has to be seriously 
weighed where room is valuable. The 
better plan is to grub up the plants and 
burn them, and then obtain a clean stock, 
which should be planted in another part 
of the garden. Black Currants, if good 
plants, will give a profitable return the 
first season after planting. Boskoop 
Giant, Baldwin’s Champion, and Victoria 
are the three best varieties. 


Celery.—At every favourable oppor- 
tunity Celery should now be finally 
earthed up, and this should be done in the 
most careful manner. A quantity of dry 
covering material—Bracken, straw, or 
such like—should be at hand for placing 
on the top of the ridges in the event of 
severe frost. 

Trenching and digging.—Where circum- 
stances will allow, this work should be 
commeneed at once. The future success 
of crops largely. depends on the measures 
adopted at this season. Early digging 
and trenching are most important, for by 
having the ground turned over at an early 
date full advantage will be obtained of 
the autumn rains, as well as frost and 
snow, when they arrive. Through delay 
in digging a great part of the benefit 
arising from these agents will naturally 
be lost. Let the ground be dug two spits 
deep, and lay up the surface as roughly 
as possible, either in ridges or spadefuls 
in one lump. Let the top spit be laid in 
the bottom, the bottom one on the top; 
but if the bottom soil is of an uncongenial 
nature, let part of it remain, remember- 
ing that all must be thoroughly broken 
up and turned over. An improvement 
may be made by adding gritty road-serap- 
ings, leaf-soil, burnt refuse, and lime 
rubble, all excellent material for improv- 
ing poor subsoils. There must be a good 
depth of rich soil before first-class crops 
of vegetables can be expected. 
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WAX-RENDERING. 


Now that the influenza fiend is gradually 
relaxing his grip of me, and I find myself 
getting stronger, though not yet permitted 
to leave my room, it is, at any rate, possi- 
ble to continue my notes on the above. 

The third method of extracting the wax, 
which I promised to discuss, is, to my 
mind, the best, most cleanly, most effective, 
and the simplest. It is the plan of ex- 
tracting by steam. It calls for special 
apparatus, however, but this fact need not 
prejudice anyone against it. Let me try 
to deseribe it. The steam wax-extractor 
consists of three parts. The bottom one is 
really a saucepan; the upper part consists 
of two parts, one inside the other. The 
inside part is simply a sort of circular 
basket made of perforated zine or tin 2 
inches or 8 inches less in diameter than 
the outer part, from which it may be lifted 
by its two loops. Into this basket, which 
must have an unperforated base with small 
feet underneath, are placed the pieces of 
comb to be rendered down. The outer por- 
tion of this upper section is not easy to 
describe. Imagine a Potato steamer, but 
instead of a bottom pierced with holes let 
there be a tray with 43-inch gallery all 
round fixed by about three ties to the out- 
side casing. From this tray, across the 
space and through the outer casing, let 
there be a sloping spout, to protrude quite 
8 inches outside. Now, observe the modus 
operandi. Put the pieces of comb into the 
wire basket, then lift this by its loops on 
to the tray in the upper portion, and put | 
the lid on. Next, lift the whole on to the 
saucepan portion, partly filled with water. 
When the water boils, the steam rises 
round the basket and melts the wax, 
which flows on to the tray and out through 
the spout, to be caught in some receptacle 
containing cold water, waiting for it. The 
refuse obviously remains in the wire 
basket, the perforations of which should 
preferably be stopped, about half an inch 
from the bottom. When the run-out wax , 
has cooled it may be lifted out, re-melted, | 
and run off into moulds as desired. 

I have endeavoured to describe this piece 
of apparatus in detail, because I consider it 
possible to make one for about a quarter 
the cost of a new one. In the first place, 
au ordinary saucepan will do admirably 
for the bottom portion. The upper part 
will be made to fit. With so many old 
combs, which must not be used again, and 
with beeswax selling at a high figure per 
ounce, it is more than worth while to get 
wax rendered down at once. Clearly, we 
should prefer to do this in the cleanliest 
and most expeditious manner possible, and 
always with a view to saving expense. My 
advice is, get made such an extractor as I 
describe—it is really the Gerster wax ex- 
tractor, with the T. W. Cowan’s valuable 
modifications. It will very soon repay it- 
self and can be used in the kitchen with 
just as little trouble as boiling the Potatoes 
entails. é 

REFINING.—It may be stated that, as a 
general rule, wax becomes more refined 
the oftener it is melted. After each melt- 
ing, whatever refuse is underneath should 
be scraped off when the wax has cooled. 
Colour matters little unless the wax is for 
exhibition. Assure the buyer of the purity 
of the wax and its freedom from adultera-, 
tion and he ought not to mind any lack of 
perfect colour. BvRAE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Keeping Begonia tubers (C’.).—The best 
plan is to place the tubers as lifted into 
some boxes. They should not be covered 
with any soil. The foliage will gradually 
die off, and as soon as that takes place 
remove it, then store the tubers in some 
boxes filled with dry sand. Keep in a 
frost-proof house. They may remain here 
until next March. As soon as signs of 
new life are apparent, pot up into 38-inch 
or 4-inch pots, using a compost of three- 
parts turfy loam, one part each leaf- 
mould, hotbed manure, and sand. Stand 
the pots in a house where a slight bottom- 
heat can be given, but it is essential that 
they be placed very near the glass. When 
these small pots are full of roots, give a 
shift into 6-inch pots. 

Keeping Zonal Pelargoniums (Z.).— 
Pelargoniums that have been planted out 
in the summer may be preserved during 
the winter by lifting them and shortening 
back any straggling shoots, at the same 
time cutting off a good many of the stout, 
succulent leaves. These should be cut in 
such a way as to leave about an inch of 
leaf-stalk attached to the stem, as in a 
few days this drops clean off without in- 
juring the bark in any way, whereas, if 
cut off close to the shoot, it may cause a 
wound which will spread through the en- 
tire branch. The long roots may also be 
cut in. Then lay the plants in a shallow 
box or boxes in some dry soil, and keep 
them during the winter in as light a posi- 
tion as possible, where they are at the 
same time free from frost. The soil must 
not be allowed to become parched up, yet, 
at the same time, the plants will need 
very little water during the winter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Weedy walks (W. 7’.).—The best way to 
deal with these would be. to place boards 
in a sloping position against the Box edg- 
ings, and then thoroughly dress the gravel 
with one of the advertised ‘‘ weed 
killers.’? 


SHORT REPLIES. 


D. B. W.—Your best plan will be to 
procure a copy of ‘‘The English Flower 
Garden.’? We have no room in these days 
of paper scarcity for such a lengthy list 
as you ask for. W. H. Woolley.—We 
should ban the Limes and substitute good 
plants of Holly as a background, with the 
other. trees you mention in front. Wei- 
gelas, in variety, Olearias, Deutzias, 
Spireas, Viburnum Tinus (Laurestinus), 
and such like would look well in front of 
these. Raven.—You cannot expect any 
of the plants you mention to survive with- 
out fire-heat. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—H. Barnett.—Impos- 
sible to name with any certainty from the 
specimens you send us. A. H. Wolley- 
Dod.—Aster Climax. 


Names of fruit.—/. Bancroft.—Apple 
Cox’s Orange.-——/J. R.—Apples: 1, Cox’s 
Orange; 2, Bramley’s Seedling; 3, War- 
ner’s King; 4, Norfolk Beaufin. M. R. 
—Pears: 1, Winter Nelis; 2, Passé Cras- 
sane. Apples: 8, Newton Wonder; 4, 
Blenheim. N. W.—Apples: 1, Welling- 
ton; 2, Adam’s Pearmain; 3, Alfriston ; 
4, Annie Elizabeth.-—A. B.—Apples: 1, 
Lane’s Prince Albert ; 2, Golden Noble ; 3, 
Cellini; 4, Claygate Pearmain.—W. B.— 
Apples: 1, Ecklinville; 2, Winter Haw- 
thornden; 3, King of the Pippins; 4, 
Lady Henniker. HH. f#,,- Sussex.— 1, 
Mére de Ménage; 2, Old Nonpareil; 3, 
































French Crab; 4, Rymer. S. Poland.— 
Pear Beurré. Hardy. Mrs. Stanley- 
Dodgson.—Apples: 1, Fearn’s Pippin; 2, 
Yorkshire Greoninee -8, probably poor 
fruits of Norfolk Beefing. Robert 
Dempster.—1, Alfriston ; 

Seedling. 
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No Bad Feeling 


No unpleasant sensation, no sense 
of weariness and depression, no 
sick headache, no touch of stomach 
7 or liver disorder will trouble you 

- long when you begin to take advan- 
tage of the cleansing, healing and 
tonic properties of Beecham’s Pills. 
Never aday passes but you can 
hear people testify to the good they 
have received from this remedy, 
Nevera day passes but numbers of 
erstwhile ailing people are enter- 
ing into their heritage of good 
health by means of that reliable 
remedy Beecham’s Pills. And, 
with good health generally come 
good cheer, good spirits, good 

temper and good friends 


- Thanks To 
Beecham’s 
‘Pills. 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 


















GOVERNMENT 


ARMY BOOTS 


REPAIRED f_ == 
EQUAL TO NEW. 


12/6 


EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. 










SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 


We supply only the Highest Grade Army Boots, Re- 
soled and Heeled with the Best New Leather. 

They are the very pick of the Government Army 
Boots, sound, smart, and watertight, the- very thing for 
Munition Workers, Dockers, Farm Hands, Postmen, 
Rail, Tram, Bus, and all workers requiring good 
serviceable Boots for hard wear. : 

We guarantee every pair and warrant them 
to last longer and give greater satisfaction than two 
pairs of Shop Boots costing double the money. 

Send 6 and Tenpence for postage, at once, 
give size, and say whether Plain or Studded Soles 
required, 

Colonial Brown, 15/6, 17/6, and 21/- 

ALL BOOTS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Cash willingly returned in full if not satisfied. 


THE COLONIAL ARMY BOOT CO. 


(360 Dept.), 200, Railton Rd., London, S.E. 24. 





ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an 


ELECTION OF CANDIDATES for the benefits of — 
this Fund will take place in February next. 
nomination of Candidates (orphan children of gardeners, 


foremen in public, private, and market gardens, and the © 







By order. 
19, Bedford Chambers, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 





is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. J 


B. WYNNE, Secretary. 


c 





Forms for the: — 


Minagers or departmental foremen in nursery and seed 
establishments) can be obtained from the Secretary, and — 
u-ust be returned to him not later than December 3lst next. — 
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THOUGHTS IN 


“IN THE 


THE calendar now marks the hour when it 


is advisable to turn to our notebooks and 
give effect to, or rather finally consider, 
the notes we have from time to time made 
concerning contemplated improvements in 
our garden. It is immediately enforced 
upon us that what we were fully assured 
would be a valuable improvement in the 
month of June might, when reviewed under 
November conditions, and with due regard 
to the ensuing spring, turn out to be of 
very dubious value. The requirements of 
a day, or even of a month, are seldom 
applicable to the sustained needs of a year, 
So, 
though I may have notes galore to wade 
through, I find myself early obliged to 
modify many of the decisions I had 
momentarily made, and to deviate some- 
what from plans which I had cut and dried 
under summer skies. 

The truth is that gardens, as a rule, are 
not designed for any one particular season, 
but for the whole cycle within the year. 
I refer, of course, to the ordinary garden, 
and not to those seasonal gardens which 
are exclusively the privilege of the wealthy 
who possess a different home and a differ- 
ent garden for every season of the year. 
Such as these are quite outside the orbit in 
which I move, and have no place in these 
reflections. The motif of the winter gar- 
den differs entirely from that of the garden 
in summer. This difference is chiefly one 
of space with all it signifies. The pro- 
digality of the summer garden, with its 
voluptuous wealth of flowers and foliage, 
like living curtains, blots out the very idea 
of space, and contributes, in the main, to 
restful enjoyment and repose. Its mental 
effects are satisfying and enervating, full 
of delight and placid content. But with 
the advent of frost and the fall of the leaf 
these curtains disappear and a greater per- 
spective is opened up which acts as a tonic, 


giving wing to the imagination and bracing | 


every fibre in our bodies, and giving im- 
petus to every nerve in our mental system. 

Thus my garden is larger in winter than 
it is in summer, larger by many acres, by 
many miles. This, on the face of it, may 
sound paradoxical, but it is none the less 
true. It was designed to be so, and it is 
so. The art of garden planning or land- 
scape gardening provides for it. In its 
wide range of vision it takes no note of the 
ringed fence. Its ideas-are large and re- 
fuse to be contracted. It acknowledges no 
petty limits, but makes the distant hills as 
much its own as is the nearest foreground. 
From horizon to horizon it claims the 
right to reject or use every outstanding 
feature as it deems fit, drawing in or 


throwing back, blotting out or bringing 
‘into prominence, whatsoever it pleases. 


Private ownership concerns it not, so that 
yonder clump of Scotch Firs which crown 
the distant knoll, in the very centreof the 
duke’s estate, is legitimately made an im- 
portant feature in some other person’s 
domain. That is in accordance with its 
true spirit. It hides unsightly places, but 
focuses all that is pleasing into one beauti- 
ful picture. The world is its garden. 
That, at least, is my conception of the art, 
however faultily I may have expressed it. 


THE GARDEN. 
PICTURE.” 


I could not, therefore, with equanimity 
contemplate any alterations in my garden 
that would rob it, for instance, of the 
ethereal glories of the autumnal sun in its 
rising and setting, as viewed from the 
lawn, the splendour of which is supernal. 
Its effect upon the senses is such as to bring 
us into contact with the Infinite, uplifting 
and exalting our very souls and showing 
to all who read how little worth are things 
terrestrial in comparison with things 
celestial. No, and again No. As well ask 
the miser to yield up without compensation 
the richest jewel in his casket as to ask 
me to blot out the untrammelled view of 


‘sunrise and sunset as I have it now. 


There is a certain spot in my garden 
where my critical friends have more than 
once suggested that I ought to plant an 
evergreen tree of the Wir type to blend 
with certain deciduous subjects growing 
near by. The suggestion is good so far as 
it goes, but if I acted upon it I should de- 
prive myself of a view which, on no con- 
sideration, would I willingly forego. 
Though it is hidden from me for a full half 
of the year, it appeals to me with a pecu- 
liar significance, and I should find it hard, 
indeed, to explain all it means to me. 
Throughout the dark days of strife it has 
been my emblem of Hope, a veritable 
beacon-light through the darkness of night. 
Every time I look at it I am reminded of, 
and possibly somewhat imbued with, 
Browning’s robust faith which made him 
exclaim :— 


‘“‘ God’s in His heaven, all’s well 
with the world.’’ 


Only a poet of his calibre could convey so 
much in so little, and though every garden 
is, or should be, a poem, our faltering 
tongue and simple wit would utterly fail 
if they attempted to express in words 
what we so acutely feel. Let me draw 
the picture. 

About two miles away lies a small 
village. The intervening terrain is well 
wooded, the trees setting a close boundary 
to the landscape in their direction. During 
the time of leaf there is no beyond, save 
only the blue sky and the passing clouds, 
but when the leaves have fallen there is a 
clear but narrow vista between some Fir- 
trees which mark a cart-road to the village. 
At the end of that vista the spire of the 
village church tapers upward like to the 
finger of an angel, a silent witness to 
greater things than the strifes and passions 
of men, and pointing to higher things than 
those that fret and vex us and humble us 
to the dust. Would I blot it out? Never. 

I have before intimated that my garden 
is no great distance from the North Sea. 
In the summer there is nothing to suggest 
that we are within leagues of it. True, 
there is usually a suggestion of salt in the 
air, and a nipping damp air when the wind 
blows from the east. On a quiet evening, 
too, one can hear the monotonous, never- 
ending boom of the waves as they break on 
the shingly beach, and wonder for how 


many thousands of years they have been | 


‘‘ singing the same sad thing”? and how 
many thousands of years may yet roll by 
ere that song shall cease. But when the 





trees are bare as they now are, there is 
one spot in the garden from which, through 
a pass running between two low hills, a 
glimpse of it may be obtained, where, in 
times of peace, vessels may be seen slowly 
passing to and fro, as across the face of a 
telescope. That scene was noted and in- 
corporated into my garden when it was 
first planned out, and { should not deem 
any alteration an improvement which 
interfered in any way with it. 

I have but little sympathy with that idea 
of garden planning where the one de- 
sideratum is privacy; where the occupants 
seek to shut themselves in from the outer 
world, and, incidentally, the outer world 
is shut out from the occupants. Imagine 
the dismalness of a small, closely-hidden 
garden on a cold, damp, December day, 
when considerations of health demand 
** Over the hills and far away’’ as a tonic 
both for body and mind! I can under- 
stand and sympathise with this idea of 
privacy in a crowded town where the gar- 
dens are only apologies for such, where 
nothing but ugly, uninteresting buildings 
are crowded round and have to be hidden 
at all cost, but where the country is more 
open, then I look for larger ideas and more 
comprehensive plans. The realisation of 
these 1s not generally difficult, for in most 
localities there are materials to hand. It 
may be a strip of river like a silver ribbon 
iu the distance to catch and reflect the 
rays of sunshine, it may be one of the 
‘** stately homes of Hngland,’’ a noble Oak 
or a spreading Cedar, it may be an en- 
chanting greensward or Heather-covered 
crags, a bridge, a lake, a clump of Firs, a 
hill or mountain view. Whatever it may 
be that. will add to the interest and en- 
hance the beauty of the view should be 
preserved and brought into our particular 
picture for they are ours. 


My garden knows no bounds. The wide 
expanse 

Beneath the ecurtained skies is mine to 
scan, 

To love, to meditate upon; e’en as 

The sound of falling waters and the 
breeze, 

Whose breath with murmuring music 
fills the air, 

Are mine. And mine the songs of birds, 

The mellow lowing of the distant kine, 

The harmonies that rise from myriad 
throats 

To blend in one their daily meed of 
praise. 

DU Peg ae. 


Notes of the Week. 


Primula obconica Eureka.—This is now 
blooming with me. It is a bright, large 
form, but has the disadvantage of being 
short-stemmed. The old Fire King, though 
smaller, still seems the best variety. It is 
grand in artificial light and wonderfully 
lasting.—A. T. D., Hgglescliff, co. Dur- 
ham, 


Berberis Thunbergi.—Among all the 
Barberries there is no kind so varied and 
delightful as this in its several aspects of 
seasonable beauty. It is a summer-leafing 
kind, and herein lies its varied charms. 
, Its new leaves in spring are of the lightest 
| Shade of tender green, the flowers deep 
| lemon-yellow, while it finishes up the 
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season before its leaves fall with a per- 
fect glow of orange and vermilion. This 
Barberry is most effective when boldly 
massed.—A. G. 


Colchicum autumnale roseum plenum.— 
In former years I have drawn attention to 
this variety of the Double Meadow Saffron 
as blooming longer than any other. I have 
had it in flower even into December, as it 
stands bad weather better than most 
plants of its class. Some may think it is 
not worth while to trouble with a hardy 
plant at that season, seeing the weather 
frequently precludes our going into the 
garden. The flowers of this variety are 
rose-lilae and double.—S. ARNOTT. 


Reinwardtia tetragyna.—This is a very 
showy plant during the dull months of 
the year. It wants a warm greenhouse 
or stove, and should be more often seen 
in private gardens, succeeding well in a 
lower temperature than is required for 
R. trigyna. The flowers of R. tetragyna 
are of a yellow or pale orange shade, and 
the plant is of neat growth. If grown on 
freely during the summer and kept clear 
of red spider, to which if-is very liable, a” 


The way to the garden. Llandudno. 


fine show of bloom will be the result in 
the winter, 

Lobelia splendens.—A root of this got 
overlooked last autumn, and remained in 
the border throughout the winter. My 
first intimation that it had been so left 
was the appearance in late spring of its 
healthy-coloured young growths pushing 
through the soil. Never having known a 
like case, I was much surprised it had 
survived the winter. It grew freely and 
flowered as usual. This shows this plant 
to be hardier than is usually allowed for, 
and certainly nothing more than the pro- 
tection of a cold frame is necessary where 
winter storage is practised.—C. T., Beds. 

The Ground Elder (Sambucus Ebulus).— 
With reference to the notes on Ground 
Hider (Sambucus Ebulus) which have ap- 
peared in several of your issues, I feel 
sure that a good many people mistake 
Gout Weed (®gopodium Podagraria) for 
this plant and call it by this name. The 
Sambucus is supposed to be an introduced 
plant, and not very common, I think, in 
the south, but the Gout Weed is frequent 








in gardens, and once introduced, isas hard 
to get rid of as Bindweed (Convolvulus), 
owing to the running nature of its root. 
One belongs to the Honeysuckle family 
and the other is an Umbellifer.—A. H. 
MAvuDE, Newbury. 

Justicia speciosa, now known as 
Peristrophe speciosa, is a charming winter 
flower for the warm greenhouse. It looks 
well mixed with other things, as forced 
pulbs, and good effects may be had in the 
greenhouse in this way. The flowers are 
of a warm purple colour, and very dis- 
tinct from the majority of things in bloom 
at this season. 

Hedera atropurpurea.—This is very 
conspicuous in the winter months for the 
rich chocolate—almost black—colour of 
the leafage—a perfectly constant charac- 
teristic. H. atropurpurea is robust, very 
free growing, finely veined, and worth a 
place for its unusually rich colouring 
during the winter. We can call to mind 
a very fine plant that used to be included 
in the collection of Ivies in the R.H.S. 
gardens at Ohiswick, and which stood out 
conspicuously from those growing near it. 

Pruning fruit-trees.—In my varied ex- 








(See opposite page.) 


perience I have noticed that people make 
a great fetish of pruning, losing sight of 
the fact that a tree ill-pruned is worse than 
a tree not pruned at all. In many gardens 
in this neighbourhood are unpruned trees, 
there is no disease at all (not even on the 
susceptible Irish Peach), and they have 
plenty of fruit every year. In many gar- 
dens where the trees are assiduously 
pruned I hear the ery, ‘‘Oh, my Goose- 
berries, Apples, or Pears are such a 
failure this year.’’ I cast my eyes over the 
trees and find they have been pruned too 
hard, or they have not been sprayed 
enough and are a mass of parasites, so 
surely it is better to leave the trees alone 
and have no disease and have fruit every 
year than have disease and only occasion- 
ally an excellent crop? Though the un- 
pruned trees may bear smaller fruit it is 
none the less tasty. Gardens where no 
pruning is done and only a branch is cut 
off when it becomes a barrier across the 
path are surely better off? If you do not 
think so-I would be very glad to hear your 
points in favour of pruning.—AGRIcoLA. 


/ 


smaller. 


The Macartney Rose (Rosa bracteata).— 
Unfortunately, the Macartney Rose, not 
being very hardy, is not available for 
general outdoor planting, although there 
are many places where it may be grown 
satisfactorily against a wall with a south 
or west exposure. When growing under 
satisfactory conditions it forms a vigorous 
plant and may eventually reach a height 
or 20 feet, usually, however, it is much 
The shoots are downy and well 
armed with prickles, the dark glossy leaves 
being evergreen and very attractive. 
Flowering begins in June and is continued 
until the weather is too cold in late autumn 
or early winter. The flowers, white, with 
a large central mass of golden stamens, 
are produced freely, each flower being 
& inches to 4 inches across, and fragrant. 
It is a native of China, and was introduced 
by Lord Macartney in 1793. In Cornwall 
it gives excellent results, and plants grow- 
ing naturally over old walls are often yery 
effective.—D. 

[The finest plant of this we have ever 
seen was growing on a wall at Bicton, 
Devon, and which at the time of our visit 
in the early days of September was bear- 
ing freely its handsome blooms.—Ep.] 


Bruckenthalia spiculifolia.—The Hrica 
family contains a large number of choice 
and attractive shrubs, many of them of 
peculiarly neat habit, suitable for the rock — 
garden or for small beds on the outskirts 
of lawns. Bruckenthalia spiculifolia is of 
this number, and is comparatively rare, 
although it has been in cultivation about 
thirty years. It is a Heath-like plant 
3 inches to 6 inches high, with tiny, dark 
green leaves and small, pale, rose-coloured 
flowers borne in dense, erect racemes in 
May and early June. It isa native of the 
alpine regions of Eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor, and, like most other Bricaceous 
plants, requires soil that is fairly free 
from lime, the best results being obtained 
by planting it in sandy peat. When 
planted on rockwork care should be taken 
that it can procure plenty of moisture at 
the roots, for a long dry period is detri- 
mental. Under favourable conditions it 
develops into a cushion-like mass and is 
ornamental alike for its evergreen leaves 
and for its flowers. It is increased by 
seeds and by cuttings in the same Way as 
the Heaths.—D. a 


The Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus).—It 
is questionable if we recognise to the full 
the merits of the Laurustinus, particu- 
Jarly in the southern part of this country. 
In the outskirts of London it is now 
(November 9th) flowering freely, the 
white blossoms contrasting markedly 
with the deep, glossy green leaves. Its 
flowering period depends a great deal 
upon the weather experienced during the 
winter, but, given a mild season, it is 
rarely without blooms from autumn till 
spring. We have read a great deal about 
the different Viburnums that have been 
introduced, mainly from China, within re- 
cent years, but from an ornamental stand- 
point many of them are much below the 
Laurustinus, which has been grown in this 
country for over three centuries. With 
the winter supply of fuel for glass houses 
so much restricted, it will be necessary to 
fall back in many instances on hardy or 
nearly hardy plants. For this the Lau- 
rustinus is well suited, as the ameunt of 
protection thus afforded is greatly in its 
favour. A variety—hirtum, with larger 
and rounder leaves—used to be sent to 
this country in more peaceful times from 
Belgium for flowering under glass. In 
the variety lucidum the growth is more 
vigorous, while the leaves and flowers are 
lar®@r.—_K, R. W. 
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A GARDEN BY THE SBA. 
On one of those rare days in late Septem- 
ber—a day of brilliant sunshine and cloud- 
less skies—when the trees had just begun 
to strew the paths with leaves of gold, 
brown, and amber, I found myself in that 
queen of Welsh resorts, Llandudno. On 
the side of the Great Orme there is a gar- 
den; not the type of garden one usually 
associates with places on the seaboard of 
our island where, as is so often the case, 
certain plants are bedded out in crude de- 
signs for a season’s display, and eventually 
uprooted to make room for others the fol- 
lowing year, but a permanent home for 
alpines and hardy herbaceous plants that 
bloom over a long period. Indeed, in all 
my holiday rambles I have never found 
any spot around the coast to equal the 
rock garden at Llandudno, and it is’ ques- 
tionable whether there are any gardens 
that can compare with it in natural at- 
tractiveness and the large assortment of 
plants it contains. It is, perhaps, chiefly 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


Although it was far on in the season for 
the flowering of many things when I paid 
my visit, I was charmed with what I saw. 
Starworts in many colour varieties were 
in the full flush of beauty. Kniphofias, 
aflame with scarlet, rose sentinel-like in 
a setting of Ivy leaves overhanging a wall. 
Golden Rudbeckias stood out in bold relief 
in proximity to the reddish-scarlet flowers 
of Lobelia Tupa. Stray blossoms of Helian- 
themums in crimson, pink, and cream de- 
noted where in earlier days the overhang- 
ing ledges had been a riot of colour. 
Lingering late, as if loth to cease bloom- 
ing, were Potentillas, Toadflaxes, and 
Campanulas in variety. Flecks of colour, 
too, on cushions of Aubrietias and Arabis 
whispered of a greater glory in the spring 
days. Belated spikes of brilliant blue 
Anchusas vied with the carmine bells of 
Pentstemons. Gaillardias, Clarkias, and 
Godetias showed scarcely any diminution 
in their flowering. Fuchsias were as 
brilliant as at the high noon of summer. 





Flowers in the crannied walls. Llandudno. 


because of its natural formation—a garden 
scooped out of bare and rugged rocks 
which have been made to serve the purpose 
—that so splendid a result has been 
brought about. 

“ To those who, like myself, are specially 
interested in flowering plants, it is always 
a pleasure to visit other gardens, but sel- 
dom is so unique an opportunity afforded 
of getting a glimpse of a collection of 
hardy plants growing on the side of a rock 
in sight and sound of the sea. I have re- 
ferred to the natural formation of this gar- 
den, but much painstaking work has had 
to be undertaken in the making of walks, 
tier upon tier, in constructing beds around 
huge boulders and rocks, in banking up 
spots for creeping plants, and providing 
nooks under jutting ledges for the rest and 
comfort of visitors. Some of these rest 
shelters are canopied over with Ivies and 
other creepers, and give a sense of quiet 
and seclusion. One could not help being 
struck with the great variety of plants and 
the care with which the species had been 
labelled so that “‘ he who runs may read.” 








There were Moss-like plants everywhere, 
Arenarias, Sedums, Saxifrages, Iberis, 
and Androsaces amongst the rest, hiding 
places for bulbous plants that in the spring 
set these rocks aglow with colour. 

In isolated places on some little beds 
one saw masses of beautiful blossoms of 
the blue Tradescantias and Qnothera 
macrocarpa that, unlike its counterpart, 
opens in the day. The crannies of the 
rocks were full of interesting creeping 
plants as well as those of cushion-like 
growth like the Lithospermums, Gypso- 
phila repens, Campanula carpatica, C. 
G. FF. Wilson>  Armerias (Thrifts), 
Veronicas, and others. 

When one recollects that before these 
gardens came into being there was nothing 
but a bare mountain side, with crags, for 
the most part, gloomy, grey, and unin- 
viting, with perchance, 

*“‘ Rock weeds amid the tangle Grass, 
With the slow tide coming, going; 
Samphire and the marsh Rosemary 
All along the wet shore creeping.’’ 

one is filled with admiration at the work 
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which has been accomplished during the 
years. The best of it all is this, that in 
fashioning the beds and terraces and 
planting them the natural beauty has not 
been sacrificed. Nay, the pioneers of this 
forward movement at Llandudno, which 
attracts so many who love a garden, have 
so carried out their schemes as to‘ com- 
bine art with Nature, and have literally 
made these once barren rocks ‘‘ to blossom 
as the Rose,’’ for across what once was a 
boulder strewn waste are now 
‘Tair lawns 
And bowery hollows,”’’ 

with beds of Roses in colour groups 
amongst which are to be seen well-known 
sorts like Mme. Abel Chatenay, Liberty, 
and Richmond. 

One may truly say of this garden by the 
sea that it is a garden ever in bloom, for 
visit it when one may, it is never alto- 
gether exempt from floral treasures; per- 
haps, as now, the yellow star-like blossoms 
of the Winter Jasmine over some rocky 
fence, or the pensive flowers of Primroses 
under the shelter of some ledge, or the 
bright gold blooms of the Winter Aconite 
which a brief spell of January sunshine 
tempts to unfold. Here, too, one may see 
quite early the flowers of the pretty 
Cyclamen Coum, masses of brilliant blue 
and white Chionodoxas preceding the 
deeper blue of Scilla sibirica, and the gold 
and white and purple Crocuses which 
emerge from out their coverings of 
Mosses and creeping plants, to gladden the 
first of the visitors to this spot. But when 
the days begin to lengthen, when the spring 
sunshine lures the plants into bloom, what 
a feast of colour then! Anemones in faint 
crimson blushing and in white and blue, 
Grape Hyacinths and also Daffodils in 
wondrous variety, and many shrubs whose 
time of flowering leads one on to the long 
summer days. 

One has been ‘so accustomed to hear 
people say of the rock garden at Llan- 
dudno: “‘I have seen nothing so nice as 
this’ that the phrase has become common- 
place, yet we remember in the many years 
over which our visits have extended that 
there have always been improvements to 
note. Some extension or alteration, some 
new plants introduced, some seat of com- 
fort placed where visitors may appreciate 
at their ease the floral treasures and en- 
joy the sight of the silver sea beyond. 

Indeed, one can testify of these gardens 
that everything about them betokens the 
highest culture, and not a little of the 
credit is due for this satisfactory state of 
things to the Curator, Mr. A. C. Axtell, 
and his staff. Wie ks 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Primula vittata.—I was not aware of the 
delicious fragrance of the foliage of this 
Primula, when, in clearing away the leaves 
which had covered the plants, the air was 
suddenly filled with the peculiarly fresh 
odour of the Lemon Verbena. Though I 
have not yet flowered this species, the 
plants being young, it appears to enjoy a 
cool, damp soil in half-shade. The fra- 
grance, though somewhat similar to that 
of the foliage of P. Forresti and P. rufa, 
appears to be much more powerful in the 
blue-green, more glossy leaves of P. 
vittata.—_N. WALES. 

Aubrietia tauricola and the variety alba. 
—Among the desirable Aubrietias are A. 
tauricola and its variety alba, both of 
which are of close, dwarf habit of growth, 
and flower freely. They are good for 
small rockeries, as the flowers, though 
smaller than those of some of the new 
seedling varieties of the Aubrietia, are 
quite large enough. The type has mauve 
flowers, and those of the other, though 
mominally white, are not pure.—s, 
ARNOTT. 
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THD LOSS OF THE APRICOT IN 
GARDENS. 


In reply to “ W.,” I am not particularly 
concerned whether the Apricot is a native 
of Armenia, China, or Korea, or of each 
of those countries, but- that which 
does especially interest me are the 
conditions of climate that prevail in 
those countries in which it is indi- 
genous, compared with the climatic con- 
ditions prevailing in this country. The 
more perfect our knowledge of the climatic 
conditions in those countries becomes, so 
much the better shall we be able, in our 
methods of cultivating this tree, to assimi- 
late the peculiar conditions that pre- 
dominate there. This should be the chief 
aim of every horticulturist, whether in 
cultivating fruit-trees or any other exotic 
tree or plant. I have no hesitation in 
stating that if this be done intelligently 
and persistently the life of the Apricot, 
even if grafted on the Mussel stock, can be 
prolonged for a century. 

This being so, why, I would ask, should 
we condemn this stock and substitute other 
methods which, at present, to say the 
least, are experimental and problematical? 

By all means test these seedlings as 
stocks, also as fruiting trees, as advocated 
by “W.,” but do not, in the meantime, 
discard the Plum stock, which has proved, 
in some instances, eminently satisfactory. 
If the Apricot is hardy in this climate, as 
Stated by ‘‘ W.,’? why has it not been 
generally planted as a bush tree in the 
open garden similar to the Apple-tree? 

I am fully’aware that this method has 
been tested. I have tried it myself for 
many years, but the results as to fertility 
and longevity were not satisfactory. I 
would, therefore, courteously ask if ‘‘ W.” 
can indicate a single instance where this 
method of cultivating the Apricot has 
proved continuously successful in the 
British Isles? 

The Apricot is not hardy in this climate. 
It does require a limited degree of what 
““W.”’ facetiously terms  ‘ coddling.” 
When we plant it against a wall we im- 
mediately commence the coddling process. 
In preparing it for that position we deprive 
it of three-fourths of its natural branches. 
This operation necessitates both root and 
branch pruning. In addition, we adopt 
spring protection. In all these measures 
we resort to ‘‘ coddling’? processes. In 
short, our methods of cultivation are 
simply artificial, and we are, by so doing, 
perhaps unconsciously, imitating, in some 
degree, the climatic conditions that pre- 
vail in its native home. The practice 
which is, perhaps, of all others, the most 
conducive to gumming, branch disease, and 
untimely death, is that of permitting the 
roots to grow unrestricted into a highly- 
manured border far away from the wall, 
and from observations that I have care- 
fully made I believe that 90 per cent. of 
the Apricot-trees throughout the British 


Isles are so cultivated. In favourable 
soils and situations fine trees, so grown, 
are occasionally seen, but after a limited 
time they suddenly and mysteriously col- 
lapse, especially after excessive rainfall 
during the autumn or winter. Young 
trees are again planted, eventually to suffer 
a similar fate. No one will, I think, ven- 
ture to question ‘‘ W.’s’”’ statement that 
the best Peaches have been raised from 
seed, but this is scarcely pertinent to the 
subject under discussion, except that even 
they are worked on what is deemed a suit- 
able stock. 

My contention is that the stock on which 
the Apricot is now being worked is a good 
one, that it is not the cause of branch 
disease, but that we must look to other 
causes for this malady, some of which I 
have diffidently ventured to indicate. I 
sincerely hope that *‘ W.’’ will live to see 
his theory fulfilled, but that it will prove 
a remedy for branch disease in this un- 
suitable climate is extremely doubtful. 

T. CHALLIS. 


FRUIT VERSUS INFLUENZA. 
THe outbreak of influenza has been very 
disturbing to the general public and also 
to the medical profession, inasmuch as it 
appears to attack centres where sanitation 
and inoculation and all ‘‘modern methods’’ 
of preventing disease were in active opera- 
tion. It may, perhaps, be found that some 
of these modern methods—inoculation for 
other diseases, for instance—may have had 
such a weakening effect upon the system 
that the subjects have been open to attacks 
from some new disease, and hence the 
heavy death roll at various centres. 

In this perplexity we turn with interest 
to a communication addressed to the 
National News by Dr. Robert Bell, ,the 
famous Glasgow physician, now resident 
in London, whose successful treatment of 
cancer without operation has attracted 
world-wide admiration. Doctor Bell is a 
firm believer in fruit and fresh vegetables. 
He summarises his conclusions by stating 
that the present restricted*supply of such 
essential foods as fruits and vegetables is, 
in his opinion, very largely responsible for 
the virulence of the present epidemic. 
Charts and the particulars of food values 
issued by our authorities give fruit and 
salad vegetables as of very little food 
value, but those who are in the habit of 
using such constantly know they possess 
a value which cannot be estimated by the 
chemist or the statistician. 

We welcome Dr. Bell’s statement as 
justifying the position we have taken that 
a reliance on garden food such as we have 
advocated in these columns for years is the 
best safeguard against the attacks of 
disease of all kinds. J.N. 


NOTBAa AND RAPLIBB. 


_ Pruning fruit trees.—What is the best. 


time for pruning Pears, 
inter 


and 
Plums? I mean wi Ji 


Apples, 
pruning. he 
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Duchess, and Williams’. Of Apples I have 
many varieties, early and late. Plums, I 
believe, should only be pruned to keep the 
tree or bush in shape. I started to prune 
an Emile d’Heyst this morning (Novem- 
ber 8th), and it seemed to ‘me too green 
and sappy. On the other hand, I am very 
short of labour, and should like to get on 
with the winter pruning as much as is ad- 
visable.—C. G. b. 


[You may, without the least misgiving, © 


proceed with the pruning of the fruit-trees 
named, as the cutting away of the unripe 
portions of wood will benefit that which is 
retained, as it will, in consequence, become 
more fully matured. With regard to bush 
Plums, if desirous of maintaining them in 
an orderly fruitful condition they should 
be regularly pruned. More wood in regard 
to the number of branches may be left in 
the trees than is the case with Apples and 
Pears, but all young growth emanating 
from the sides of branches and on spurs 
should be cut back to. five buds. In the 
case of Apples and Pears, cut back to four 


buds. ] 


Vines for greenhouse.—I have a span- 
roofed greenhouse (20 feet x 12 feet), in 
which I can grow Tomatoes for my own 
use, giving a little heat towards the end 
of the season. I wish to try a few Vines. 
What varieties would you recommend for 
this climate? If possible, could you re- 
commend a moderately priced book on the 
subject, and also a nurseryman from whom 
I might obtain the Vines ?—GrLascow. 

[Black Hambro and Royal Muscadine 
would be two varieties of Grapes suited to 
your purpose. We, however, think it as 
well to point out that if you convert the 
structure into a vinery it should be treated 
as such, i.e., the Vines should have the 
first consideration and that Tomatoes 
should be grown only during the time the 
former are in growth. To further explain 
what we mean, do not attempt growing 
Tomatoes until you either start the Vines 
into growth or they do so naturally, and 
cease to employ warmth for them when 
the foliage shows signs of ripening on the 
Vines. To continue doing so after this 
would deprive them of their natural period 
of rest and keep them in a condition of 





excitability, the results of which would — 


produce great disappointment the follow- 
ing season. The best book for your pur- 
pose is ‘‘ Vines and Vine Culture,’ price 
5s. 6d. post free, to be had from Mrs. 
Barron, 13, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, 
W. 4, or from this office. Amy nursery- 
man who makes the raising and growing 
of fruit-trees a speciality would be able to 
supply suitable Vines for planting.] 
Mediars.—In country gardens a Medlar 
tree is very often set great store by, the 
fruits being highly valued. Medlars 
should be allowed to hang as late as pos- 
sible, as they take a long time to mature, 
and if gathered too early they are apt to 
shrivel. Early November is soon enough 
to gather them, a great deal, of course, 
depending on the season. When gather- 
ing, do not pull the fruits off volante: 
rather leave them a week later, so that 


they may part from the trees freely. If. 


e stems are injured in any way, the 
fruits will decay. The fruits when 
gathered should be laid out thinly on 
shelves, with the upper side placed down- 
wards. Medlars are not edible until the 
flesh is quite soft. 

Planting Strawberries on allotments.— 
Passing an allotment garden one day 
towards the end of September, I noticed 
a man busy planting Strawberry runners, 
quite a sixth of his ground being filled. 
It seems to me that for a war-time allot- 


ment the planting of Strawberries is a 


mistake, and cannot possibly pay like vege- 
tables. At any rate, one cannot expect 
much of a return from Strawberries the 
first season after planting.—W. F. D. 
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A PICTURESQUE NORFOLK MANOR 
GARDEN. 
Iy Norfolk, as in Hast Anglia generally, 
the moat is quite a feature of the numer- 
ous manor houses and farmsteads. The 
illustration shows the pretty garden of 
the Old Hall farmstead at Heckingham, 
near Loddon. When the photograph was 
taken there was a splendid show of colour. 


A Norfolk manor garden, Old Hall, Heckingham, near 


On the banks of the’ moat grows the old 
English Lavender, the many bushes of 
which filled the air with their fragrance. 
Just beyond, and spanning the path which 
leads to the house, is the arch of Roses, 
Dorothy Perkins and Pink Seven Sisters. 
On the right the Japanese Anemones, 
Tritoma, White Veronica, Double Day 
Lily, Sea Holly, Achillea, Guelder Rose, 
Phlox, Solomon’s Seal, Hvening Primrose, 


and Aquilegias, etc., vie with each other 





in their glorious colouring, whilst on the 
left Polypodiums, Veronica spicata, Cle- 


matis, Golden Rod, Geums, Gladiolus, 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Globe Flower, Lysimachia, Lupines, 
Purple Loose Strife, London Pride, Roses, 
Briers, Galega officinalis (both purple and 
white),- King Hdward Daisy, Hypericum, 
Grape Hyacinth, Scillas, Irises, and 
Madonna Lilies also produce a fine effect. 

In the autumn the colour of the lovely 
copper Beeches, one over the moat and the 
other in the wilderness beyond the front 





door, is a perfect picture. This summer 
the moat has been very pretty with its 
white and yellow Water Lilies and Irises. 
Owing to the shortage of labour, due to 
the war, the owner has not been able to 
keep his garden up to pre-war standard. 
HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 


AMONG THE HARDY FLOWERS. 


ASTER RyrEcrorr Pinx.—Though rather 
too tall for many small gardens, some of 
the Starworts of the Nove Anglize class 
are indispensable. I have been trying a 


few of the newer varieties. The pink ones 
make a pretty change from the blues and 
purples. I like the one called Ryecroft 
Pink, which is worth trying by those who 
can do with the taller late-blooming Star- 
worts. It has large flowers of a soft rose- 
pink and is quite a good plant in the 
border, as well as supplying us with good 
flowers for the house. With me its height 
is about 4 feet—not excessive for a Star- 
wort of its class. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ULIGINOSUM.—The late 
biooming of this makes it valuable for 


Loddon. 


those who like plenty of flowers in the 
house. Of course, we may have lots of 
other Chrysanthemums, but I think we 
mostly appreciate something different now 
and again, and a vase-or big bowl filled 
with the blooms of this Ox-eye Daisy will 
be acceptable to many. Chrysanthemum 
uliginosum has a defect for those who have 
small gardens and narrow borders. This 
is its height, as it will run up to 6 feet, 
7 feet, or even 8 feet in rich soil. In poor, 
dry soil the lower leaves wither and make 
the plant look shabby. 

CHRYSOGONUM VIRGINICUM.—Is not too 
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much made of this? It is a long-flowering 
plant, it is true, but the individual blooms 
are small and the plant itself has no 
special beauty to commend it. Yet it is 
much recommended. Probably this is 
owing to its free flowering, certainly a 
great virtue. This Chrysogonum is often 
recommended for moist soil, but a friend 
of mine who is a student of American 
botany tells me that it is a native of dry 
soil. It is about 9 inches high and has 
small golden-yellow flowers. Some grow 
it in the rock garden, but I think it is best 
near the front of the border. 

THE NEAPOLITAN SOWBREAD (Cyclamen 
neapolitanum).—What a charm there is 
about this hardy Cyclamen in _ these 
autumn days? It is still in flower, and 
the marbled leaves will be pretty all the 
winter. I like its rose, purple, or white 
flowers, and I have a clump of mixed ones 
raised from seed. Raising from seeds is 
yather slow work, but it is worth while 
waiting. The seeds sometimes lie a while 
before the seedlings appear, but it you sow 
them in a pan or pot of ordinary light loam 
and cover them with about 3 inch of fine 
earth, pressing the latter. down and water- 
ing, there will be little trouble beyond 
keeping the soil moist. JI like to let the 
seedlings remain in the pan or pot until 
they have become large enough to plant 
out. I find that. the Neapolitan Cyclamen 
is quite hardy, and that it likes a little old 


mortar in the soil. A half-shady place 
suits it. ‘ 
AN AMATEUR OF HARDY FLOWERS. 


GARDEN CHAT. 
OLEANLINESS IN THE GREENHOUSE.—Perhaps 
it is during the winter, when greenhouses 
are crowded to their utmost extent, that 
the rule of keeping everything as clean as 
possible is likely to be relaxed somewhat. 
Nevertheless, it has. to be said that when 
stages are cleaned periodically, the dirt 
removed, and old leaves collected, plants 
are the better for it. It is the little at- 
tentions which make for success. 

BRINGING AN OLD FRIEND INDOORS.—Hvery- 
body welcomes the winter Jasmine—J. 
nudiflorum. If sprays of buds are cut, 
they will open to perfection in a warm 
room ; but why not go a step further? If 
you have a greenhouse, pot up a plant, 
and so get all its beauty. I mean plants 


of about two years’ growth, which one can 


accommodate in a 10-inch pot. 
HELIOTROPES IN WINTER.—I always think 
that the fragrance of Heliotropes in a 


green house in winter is sweeter than at, 


any other time of the year. Be that as it 
may, it is worth while to grow them on 
specially for winter blooming, and so en- 
joy their rich perfume from now onwards. 
It seems somewhat of a sacrifice when 
promising buds appear in summer to pinch 
them off ; but it pays in the long run, for 
Heliotropes bloom for a long time in a 
warm house. 

REFLECTIONS ON SUMMER FLOWERS.—Just 
now many of us are thinking of the flowers 
Whose season has seemed so short, and of 
our successes and failures with some of 
them. In these days we are building 
castles in the air, so to speak, and making 
plans for next season. Now and again 
there are days when attention may with 
profit be given to the ground. Much good 
may be done now by turning up the soil 
to sweeten and be pulverised by frosts, 
disturbing many lurking insects and 
pests that birds may feed on them, and 
thus laying a foundation for another 
year, when seed-sowing and planting time 
comes round. As the old Spanish proverb: 
has it, ‘the mill cannot grind with the 
water that has passed,’”’ neither can the 


a 


garden be expected to yield good crops 
from the work undertaken last year. 
WOOoDBASTWICKE. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Sedum spectabile. — Clarence Wlliott 
(p. 518) refers to this as being most attrac- 
tive to the showy Red Admiral Butterfly. 
Up to the present season this has been my 
experience, but this autumn, even when 
the weather was bright and the plants in 
full bloom, scarcely a showy butterfly 
made its appearance. My garden is 
situated in Surrey, within the south- 
western suburbs of London. Your corre- 
spondent’s remarks as. to the beauty of 
this Sedum I fully agree with. With re- 
gard to the variety S. s. atropurpureum I 
find that all the individuals bearing that 
name are not of equal merit, some being 
dull in tint compared with others. During 
a residence of some years in a crowded 
district of London I found that Sedum 
spectabile resisted the reflected heat and 
hot, drying winds that swept down the 
street better than any plant in the window- 
boxes. Even before the blossoms 4de- 
veloped, the glaucous foliage looked cool 
and comfortable. A strange feature was 
that directly the flowers opened, a few 
small-tortoiseshell butterflies put in an ap- 
pearance, though none were seen at any 
other time.—W. T. 


Salvia turkestanica.—No one can tell me 


definitely if Salvia turkestanica is a 
perennial or.a biennial. In ‘‘ The Hnglish 
Flower Garden,’’ 1897, it is not mentioned, 
but in the latest edition it is given as a 
** perennial.’? I have grown several beauti- 
ful plants (I enclose a photo of one) from 
a 1d. packet of seed, and by the look of 
them I should not imagine it a true 
perennial, and I grieve over this, if true. 
I unearthed some yearling plants from an 
overgrown frame in a nursery last week, 
and though I was told they were Mulleins, 
I knew them as S. turkestanica. I finally 
unearthed a label calling them so. ‘The 
man in charge called them perennials. I 
now have an invoice of six I ordered, and 
they are termed biennial. Which are they? 
—M. H. Booru. 

Are there two varieties of the Royal 
Fern (Osmunda regalis)?—I have several 
plants growing together, and each year 
two of them send up fronds of a purplish 
tinge, covered with brown tomentum, 
which persists. The rest are green in 
stem with, in the early stages, a slight 
brown pubescence, which soon wears off. 
These latter are slightly taller than the 
former, and do not show their inflorescence 
so soon by a fortnight or three weeks. 
Nicholson gives O. palustris as ‘‘ a slender, 
small-growing form, in which the young 
fronds are reddish in colour.’’ This does 
not agree with the above, which differs 
only in the stems, height, and time of 
flowering, and cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be termed slender.—C. G. 
BAILEY. ‘i 

The Blue Marguerite (Agathxa 
celestis).—It is a great pleasure to see 
the short appreciative note on the Blue 
Marguerite on p. 531, and it is unfortunate 
that it should have been so largely elbowed 
out to make room for more showy sub- 
jects. It is nearly hardy, as you suggest, 
and in South of England and Irish gar- 
dens might find more consideration as a 
hardy subject. It is just the plant for the 
amateur’ cool greenhouse.—S. A. 

Cyclamen europeum.—A few weeks ago 
I was surprised to find a few flowers of 
this plant springing through some rough 
Grass round the foot of a plant of 
Veronica Traversi. How long the corms 
may have been there I do not know, but 
they did not flower last season. The find 
wais an unexpected pleasure, and shows 
that, though the flowers may sometimes 
fail to appear, all is well.—C. T. 
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themums used to complain that no early- 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A novel display of decorative Chrysan- — 
themums.—I was much interested on 
looking through the schedule of the 
Finchley Chrysanthemum Society of the ~ 
present year to note that a competition is — 
provided for two vases of decorative — 
Chrysanthemums, to be shown with Chry- — 
santhemum foliage only. The most im- 
portant item iin connection with this com- 
petition is the proviso that the ‘ judges 
are empowered to disqualify any exhibit 
which includes Japanese or_ incurved 
blooms exceeding 84 inches in diameter.” 
This should encourage the growers of 
some of the smaller-flowered varieties. 
So-called decorative Chrysanthemums ~ 
often each measure from 5 inches to 6 
inches across, these being really too large 
for use in many of the smaller recep- 
tacles. For some years past there has 
been a tendency to give way to the market 
grower, whom it is exceedingly difficult 
to conyince that there are beauty and de- 
corative value in some of the small- 
flowered Chrysanthemums. The commer- 
cial element plays an important part in 
the development of the Chrysanthemum 
and many other special flowers, and the ~ 
desires of private growers are often set’ © 
aside because of this fact. I hope the 
Finchley growers will be able to show that 
there are really beautiful small-flowered 
Chrysanthemums worthy of a place in all 
collections of these plants.—H. A. 


Early Chrysanthemum Red Anemone.— 
Years ago, growers of outdoor Chrysan- 








flowering single Chrysanthemums were 
mentioned in the eatalogues of the 
specialists. It looks as if we shall now 


have a new type of the early-flowering — 
kinds. ‘This is an: early form of the ~— 
Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum, _ the 
late-flowering forms of which so many 
readers are doubtless familiar with. There 
is plenty of room for the early-flowering 
Anemone Chrysanthemum, and there may 
be a very interesting future for the new 
type. The flower is rather less than 3 
inches in diameter, and the blossoms are 
borne in useful, freely flowered sprays. 
As the name suggests, the guard or ray 
florets are red, and the disc, which is well 
proportioned, is of a golden-bronze colour. 
Mr. Thorpe, of Lichfield, ‘submitted 
sprays of blossoms of this new variety to 
the Floral Committee of the N.C.S. on 
September 24th. last, and a commendation 
was granted in its favour. The plant is 
about 4 feet high, and, the flowers being 
so distinct in form and colour, will be 
valuable for cutting.—-D. B. C. 


Chrysanthemum Miss G. H. Thorpe.— 
This is one of the few early-flowering 
novelties that have been submitted to the _ 
Floral Committee of the National Chry- — 
santhemum Society this season. It is a 
eross between the well-known early white 
kind, Roi des Blancs, and Harry Thorpe, 
and the result is a chaste and beautiful 
white Japanese flower that is sure to be © 
much in demand. The flowers, borne on 
long footstalks, are each about 4 inches in © 
diameter, the florets rather narrow and — 
reflexing. The plants attain a height of 
about 3 feet, and yield a free display of — 
their welcome blossoms. There are other — 
good early white Japanese kinds, but the 
variety under notice has an especial value, 
because it comes into flower so much ~ 
earlier than any of the others. The Floral 
Committee of the National Chrysanthe- — 
mum Society commended this novelty at 
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THE GARDEN 
Vegetables. 


CELERY. 

MucH as we may admire the extra fine 
Celery to be seen at many of our vegetable 
exhibitions, those at all experienced in the 
matter are well aware that these speci- 

mens of the gardener’s skill are not to be 
_ commended for ordinary purposes. No- 
_ body knows but those who have grown ex- 

hibition Celery how much labour and skill 
_ have to be expended on it during the sea- 
son, and probably even fewer have paused 
to think how much of the extra size thus 
gained is ruthlessly reduced when the 
Celery is required for use. The waste con- 
nected with the extra large produce—not 


er 


_ merely Celery, but various other yegetables 
—is almost incredible, and those who ob- 
ject to this have no remedy other than 
supplying the kitchen with samples more 
nearly approaching in size what is really 
wanted. It does not always follow that 
_ because extra large produce is wasteful 
samples very much smaller must always be 
considered superior, as it is quite possible 
to err in not devoting sufficient attention 
_ to the growth of any one kind of vegetable. 
_ specially is this the case with Celery, 
undergrown, badly-blanched stuff being 
hard, poor in flavour, and indigestible. 

_ The heads represented cannot be con- 
_ Sidered overgrown in any way, and, in 
_ fact, are an excellent type of Celery—well 
grown, with sufficient strong, clean, and 
_ straight outer stalks to enclose and protect 
the heart, the latter well developed, per- 
‘fectly blanched, solid, crisp, and nutty in 
flavour, presenting all the good qualities 
one expects to find in Celery without much 
waste. This season may be said to have 
been highly favourable to the production 
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IN WARTIME. 


of solid crisp Celery, and lovers of this 
vegetable ought to have little cause to com- 
plain of its quality. 





TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS. 

G. T. G. Davins, in the issue of October 
26th, p. 554, raises a very important ques- 
tion as to manuring Asparagus in the 
autumn. Unfortunately, the writer gives 
no facts derived from experience or ex- 
periments to verify his reasoning. I find 
the weight of evidence favours manuring 
in the autumn. 


When taking over the Hyde Gardens, 
Bridport, my employer complained of the 
poor Asparagus, and wished me to use the 
best means of improving the beds. I con- 
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Celery Clayworth Prize Pink, 


sulted a lifetime gardener and a successful 
one. His advice was to apply in the 
autumn well-decayed manure. I also 
ascertained the method of culture of one 
of Dorset’s best gardeners. I followed his 
yadvice, and am glad to say the beds yielded 
far better than before. I have referred to 
GARDENING of the year 1896, and find 
therein the advice not to manure in the 
autumn was then given. In the spring of 
this year I was asked by a gentleman to 
put his beds in order, and I used a fair 
dressing of salt. These beds had not re- 


ceived manure dressings in the autumn for 


several years, and I understand that on 
account of poor results they are to be dug 
up. I have got my beds ready and will 
use the ashes of burnt garden rubbish, of 
which I find there is a good supply. 

The autumn manuring of the beds im- 
proves the soil. It must be remembered 
that the manure is laid on the surface, not 
buried in the soil, and to admit that the 
chemical properties are carried to such a 
depth would be to upset the theory that a 
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successional crop derives benefit from 
previous manurings. It is asserted that 
though the activity above the soil has 
ceased, the roots are still capable of de: 
riving much benefit from top-dressing the 
soil with manure or other suitable sub- 
stance. Admitting this to be correct, I am 
going to try the ashes of garden refuse in- 
stead of manure. The potash and other 
chemicals will be absorbed by the roots 
and sustain them during the winter, thus 
ebabling them to respond to Nature’s call 
and commence the cycle of reproduction 
with renewed vigour. 
J. F. LAwWES-WARBURTON. 

Manor House Gardens, Potterne, 

Devizes. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potatoes Sir John Llewelyn and Edzell 
Blue.—Kindly tell me what you think of 
the two above Potatoes. My soil is very 
heavy.—A. M. 

[As regards Sir John Llewelyn, you 
should find this just suited by your heavy 
soil. Harly in the season a friend gave me 
a few tubers to try, and I found them ex- 
cellent in every way, the flesh of that 
mealy texture which so many people like. 
It is a Potato that requires the greatest 
care in cooking. The Potatoes I am re- 
ferring to were grown in an allotment in 
the north-west of London the soil of which 


had been used for brick-making. I can, 
with every confidence, recommend this 
Potato. It is also a good cropper. Edzell 


Blue, a Scotch friend tells me, is of poor 
quality. It is one of the immune varieties. 
Queen is a very fine Potato, 
samples I have tried from various soils 
round London being first-rate, though I 
doubt if it would do well on your heavy 
soil. In Cornwall it is said to be of in- 
ferior quality, while in Kirkcudbright and 
in the southern counties of Scotland it is of 
excellent cooking quality. I have had it 
from the greengrocer, and also from a 
private source, and in both cases it has 
been good. Potatoes, I am afraid, will be 
dear, as the late varieties, which suffered 
from the wet spell owing to their not 
having been lifted, are in the store de- 
veloping disease badly. My neighbour was 
going over his Arran Chief the other day 
and found that a great many of the tubers 
are ‘“‘ touched.” The same thing is hap- 
pening all round. Soil and cultivation 
have, in my opinion, a lot to do with the 
quality of a Potato.—P. T.] 


Outdoor Tomatoes.—‘‘I made a good 
start, had nice plants, but the fruit never 
got very big.’’—X. 

“I should have had a nice crop of 
ripe fruit if September had been any- 
thing like, but what could anybody 
expect with all the wet weather?’ 

ys 

These are the opinions of two men who 
did their best with Tomatoes planted out 
in the open ground, but in consequence of 
lack of sunshine from about the middle of 
August, had little success to record at the 
close of the season for all their labour. 
Under such circumstances, one is apt to 
become pessimistic, and vote the whole 
“game not worth the candle.” With 
these reminders one is not encouraged, 
but hope—that shect anchor of every gar- 
dener—caills us on to higher endeavour, 
despite the failures of the past. The 
fickle season has not been general, 
growers in the Midlands and North having 
the most to complain of. I hear of good 
crops of Tomatoes grown out of doors in 
the South, and very fair reports from the 
West. The point is, could some of us, 
notwithstanding the weather, have done 
more for the plants under our care? I 
think so. HWnough has not been made-of 
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sheltered positions—south walls, for in- 
stance. We planted in the open ground, 
and the plants ‘‘ romped away,’’ whereas 
those in boxes and pots with a restricted 
root-run ripened the fruit. The lesson is 
obvious. Then, again, how many put out 
plants last May, regardless of the variety? 
I know of several who planted out of 
doors sorts the fruits of which under glass 
could be depended upon to finish well, but 
which did not even reach the yellowish 
stage.—TowNsMAN. 


Securing the stems of Asparagus.—Con- 
sidering that Asparagus is one of the most 
important vegetables it is strange that it 
should be left so often to take care of itself, 
and yet when the season comes round the 
produce is eagerly looked for. Being really 
herbaceous, it is all the more necessary 
that the stems should be cared for. No 
doubt in many cases good Asparagus is ob- 
tained where no thought is given to the 
securing of the stems, but in such cases the 
position of the beds must be greatly in 
favour of the plants in that they are well 
sheltered from wind storms. In some sea- 
sons it is probable that the stems will re- 
main uninjured until the summer, is far 
advanced, even well into the autumn, but 
one can neyer tell what may happen, and 
it is always best to be well prepared. The 
old adage, ‘‘ A stitch in time saves nine,’’ 
may well be applied here, as the safeguard- 
ing of the stems by staking takes up but 
very little time. Where the crowns are 
very strong, and plenty of room is allowed 
for them, the stems should each have a 
stake, while seeing to it that the supports 
are not thrust into the centre of the 
crowns. In other cases stout stakes may 
be placed at each end of the lines, with a 
few others intermediately down the rows, 
these being used for the support of long 
and slender rods, to which the stems may 
be tied. Another advantage, besides pre- 
venting injury from wind-waving, is that 
by being tied upright sunshine and air 
reach the crowns. Not only established 
beds, but seedlings also should be carefully 
staked. 


The value of deep cultivation.—Harly 
in the year I lifted a few roots of Rhu- 
barb and cut them up into small pieces, 
with the idea of making a new plantation 
to come into use next year, on a piece of 
ground which has been a lawn for the 
last forty years at least. The ground 
was very poor, as was to be expected, so 
I had a number of holes made a couple of 
feet deep and about half a yard in 
diameter, and filled these up with new 
soil and garden rubbish, old weeds, etc., 
and planted the bits of Rhubarb in these, 
giving them a little mulching of cow 
manure. I have been astonished at the 
way the plants have grown, for, although 
they were quite small when planted, by 
August they had all made huge, strong 
plants, so vigorous that I had no hesita- 
tion in making considerable demands upon 
them for the kitchen, although I had 
never anticipated their being ready to use 
before mext year at the earliest. They 
evidently appreciated the deep root-run 
which was prepared for them, and no 
doubt the wet July and autumn helped 
their development. Rhubarb beds are 
often left too long undisturbed, and suffer 
in consequence, and it is a good thing to 
make new plantations every few years.— 
N. Bb. 


Tomatoes improving.—So far as beauty, 
colour, and productiveness are concerned, 
it will be hard to excel what we have, but 
there is room for improvement in solidity 
of flesh. For that reason’it may be worth 
_while if in judging Tomatoes it be made 
a rule to cut them transversely, and then 
give the prizes to those which best pre- 
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sent the above-mentioned feature. Some 
of the varieties have in them rather hard 
cores ; others lack solidity, having far too 
much seed room and soft, juicy pulp 
rather than firm, yet soft, smooth flesh. 
Of course, solid fruits will weigh the 
heavier ; hence, apart from their greater 
favour with consumers, they would be 
more‘ profitable to growers. Generally, 
Tomatoes seed too freely. That may be 
a virtue with those who grow for seed 
production. But still we have far more 
of Tomato seeds than is required, espe- 
cially as most of the growers for market 
or private use save their own. To get 
rid largely of seed and its surrounding 
pulp, therefore, would be a good feature 
when it is replaced by solid flesh.—A. G. 


Looking ahead.—It is always well to 
map out one’s ideas for vegetable culture 
as early as possible in the preceding 
autumn, so that when the time comes for 
sowing, a definite course may be followed. 
Winter digging, when the weather is suit- 
able, should be undertaken, and manure 
obtained when possible. | Seed-boxes 
should be got out and repaired as needed, 
and, above all, the order for seeds given 
the first opportunity. It is well, perhaps, 
for those who have gardens of moderate 
size to remember that it is sometimes 
more economical to purchase advertised 
collections of vegetables from a firm of 
good repute, rather than make a selection 
of seeds which have to be specially put 
up, while the ‘‘collections’’ are ‘‘ stan- 
dardised,’? and ready for immediate 
dispatch.—WOODBASTWICK. 

Ground for root crops next year.— 
When ground has been cleared of crops, it 
is not always an easy matter to know just 
where manure was applied in the spring; 
but, having regard to the cultivation of 
Beet, Carrots, and Parsnips, that cannot 
be grown where fresh manure is used, it 
is well just now to mark off land occupied 
with Peas, Beans, Celery, etc., this 
season. This ground should be reserved 
for the sowing of the vegetables men- 
tioned next spring without any further 
preparation beyond being well dug this 
autumn, as it is in such quarters where 
one may look for and obtain fine, shapely 
roots devoid of forking, which nearly 
always results if fresh manure is applied. 
—TOWNSMAN. 


Autumn-sown Onions.—I am glad to see 
that ‘‘ Stafford ”’ (p. 541) has a good word 
to say for the autumn sowing of Onions 
other than the Tripoli varieties, and am 
pleased to read of his success with that 
grand-keeping sort, James’ Keeping. 
Although it does not produce bulbs of the 
size of Cranston’s Excelsior, the bulbs 
will keep almost until next year’s crop is 
ready. I am trying one or two sorts from 
an autumn sowing, and shall see how 
they turn out in comparison with those 
raised in heat in spring. 
many people are afraid the bulk of 
autumn-sown Onions must go to seed, but 
I have not found it so.—LEAHURST. 


The earthing of Celery.—Always a 
tedious piece of work, the earthing of 
Celery since October began has been pre- 
vented by continual rains. This need not 
be greatly regretted in the case of the late 
plants, but it is annoying so far as the 
earlier lots are concerned. It is better 
to wait until the soil is moderately dry 


I think a good. 
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considerably hastened if the fruit is 
| wrapped in cotton-wool or flannel, and kept — 
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soil, the same as other Vegetable 
rows, and bore eight or ten fruits on eac 
plant. When cooked, Custard Marrows 
are of delicate flavour, and, beyond peel 
ing, ought not to be cut, but boiled 
whole.—LEAHURST. j 
Sowing Onion seed in autumn,—A 
ood many people who intended to sow” 
nion seed in August were prevented 
from doing so by lack of room. That 
difficulty may be got over to some extent 
by using any spare frames and sowing 
under them sorts like Giant Rocca, Red 
Italian, Cranston’s Excelsior, or Ailsa) 
Craig. These, if sown broadcast, will be 
large enough by April for planting out, | 
and will be ready earlier than spring-sown © 
out of doors, ailing frames, a south 
border should be made use of for an) 
autumn sowing.—LEAHURST. a 
Harvesting Tomatoes.—Outdoor-grown | 
Tomatoes that gave such great promise 
in August were retarded very much in 
the matter of ripening by the cold, wet 
weather experienced in many localities 
during September, and as a consequence — 
much of the fruit will have to be gathered © 
in a green state. The ripening may be 
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in a cupboard near the kitchen range, this — 





rather than to put pasty material, pro-- 


bably full of slugs, round the stems of the 
plants. A few years ago blanching might 
in such a season have been done by means 
of brown paper ; but that material is, here, 
at any rate, unobtainable—A SoorrisH 
GARDENER. 


Custard Marrows.—Some weeks ago I 
exhibited some Custard Marrows at a 
Food Production Show, and, judging by 
the interest taken in them by the public, 
IT am inclined to think that comparatively 
few gardeners grow them. The plants in 
uestion were raised seed out of 
ioors in May on a heap of manure and 


which weighs 9 lbs. 


in the long run being better than endea- 
vouring to ripen them in a sunny window. | 
—WOODBASTWICK. 

Celery-leaf blight.—Celery-leaf blight 
may be recognised by local crumpling of | 
the leaf, followed by the appearance of — 


large numbers of small brown or blackish — 


spots on the surface. The disease may 
be checked by spraying with Bordeaux or 
Burgundy mixture. The spraying should | 
be begun at the first sign of the disease. — 
For instructions in making Bordeaux mix-_ 
ture, see Food Production Leaflet No. 142 
(‘‘ Potato Disease and its Prevention’’), | 
which may be obtained on application to 
the Board of Agriculture, 3, St. James’s- 
Square, S.W.1. | 

Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli.—Like | 
the well-known Autumn Giant y 


a 


Cauli- | 


flower, this Broccoli is almost indis-— 
pensable. The Self-protecting Broccoli” 
prefers a well-enriched soil, and one 


which is moderately firm in respect of the | 
root-run. As regards quality, it is all) 
that can be desired, its only drawback 
being that in very favourable autumns it~ 
occasionally turns in before tne Autumn 
Giant is over.—A Scottish GARDENER. — 
Artificial manures.—Talking to a friend 
of mine in the trade the other day, he ad- 
vised the early ordering of artificial 
manures, as, owing to the shortage of — 
animal manure and the increased number 
of allotment-holders, it was not impro-— 
bable that a shortage of artificials would | 
result. Acting on his advice, I secured a | 
supply of artificial manures, which are 
safely housed for another spring.—TowNs- 
MAN, ; 
Celeriac.—This, being tender, r uires | 
lifting and storing~ before sharp frosts” 
occur. Lift the roots carefully, trim off 
the tops, and store in sand or dry earth 
until wanted for use. During the winter, — 
when choice vegetables in variety are 
scarce, Celeriac makes a welcome change, — 
and, having in view the ease with which — 
it can be grown, it should find a place in~ 
all gardens.—G. a 
Late Potatoes.—These are in the course 
of being prepared for lifting by clearing 
off tthe haulm and rough weeds, these — 
latter having to some extent taken charge” 
in the later stages of the crop, 
always pays to have the gro 























Potato Majestic.—I have just lifted a 
root of Majestic Potato, the produce of 
There are nineteen 
tubers in all, the largest weighing 1 lb. 

18 ozs. From a piece of ground fifteen 

yards long and nine yards wide I lifted 

11 cwts. of the same variety—W. H. 
| BurKIrr, Hants. a 
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Bees 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








> Guarantested 
(Guaranteed @ Tested) 


are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord; with a 


constitution like iron. 


Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A.” 


24 best and most popular roses 
for general purposes; 


A splendid 2 4 / i 


assortment. 

Avoca (ht) scarlet .. ee 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 
Earl of Warwick (ht), sal. rose 
Ethel Msicolm (ht), ivory white 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp), white 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 
Killarney (ht), pink .. oe 
La France (ht),rose .. ay /3 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh .. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot AG 
Lady Ashtown (ht), deep pink 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose.. 
Mme. Ea. Herriot, prawn red.. 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (ht), yel 
Mme Ravary (bt), orange yel. 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. . oe 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow 
Richmond (ht), scarlet.. ee 


Carriage 
paid. 


. 
i 
a 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “ K.” 
12 first class sorts suitable for 


general use. 
10/- 


Do well 
everywhere 

Betty (ht), coppery Tose ae 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pin 

Fisher Holmes (hp), crim. scar. 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 
H. E. Richardson (at), crimson 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
Lady Ashtown (hp), deep pink 
Lyons Rose (ht), sbrimp pink. . 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red’. . pe 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink .. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “D.” 


12 chosen chiefly for their abundant 
delicious scent. 


Colouring 

gorgeous, 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson... 1 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red PS Wf 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 
General Jaqueminot (hp), cr. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson ,. 
Juliet (hb), pld gold andred .. 
La France (ht), rose .. Ar 
Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink.. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red .. 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Carriage 
paid. 


Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “J.” 


12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 


Charming 1 1 / 


colouring 


Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 
Gruss an Teplitz (ht), crimson.. 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht), carmine 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
Mme. A. Chatenay, sal. pink .. 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 
Mme. M. Soupert (ht), yellow .. 
Mrs. R. G. 8. Crawford, pink .. 
Ophelia (bt), flesh pink. . ee 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white oF 
Pce. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 


Carriage 
paid. 


Sweet Briars 
SELECTION “ R.” 


6 trees, 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 
hedges, &c. : 


erate * O/6 


Lucy Bertram, rich crimson ,. 10d. 
Lady Penzance, soft copper .. 10d. 
Meg Merriliea, bright crimson.. 10d. 


Carriage 
paid. 


These factors emsure ~success no 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “5.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
, in smoke. 


Immensely 1 1/- Carriage 
successful. paid, 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O’Donel Browne (ht),car... 1/3 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), crimson... 1/3 
Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink 1/3 
Mme. Ed Herriot (per), red 1/3 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs, John Laing (hp), rose pink = 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 1/- 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


Baby Ramblers 
SELECTION “0.” 
8 roses of bushy habit, recom- 
mended for beds 


About lit. Carriage 
in height. 7/6 paid. 
Annie Miller, dazzling pink 1/- 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rose l/- 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson 1/- 
E. Lamesch, orange pink 1/3 
Jessie, rose crimson... cab Lite 
Leonie Lamesch, coppery red .. vp 

WAS 


Mrs, W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk. 
Orleans, geranium red ., False 


i i el et al 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 
Doz. 


Wallflowers,red .. 1/3 
Ps yellow .. 
Forget me not, blue _2/- 
Canterbury Bells in 

sep. colours, white, 

rose, blue, or mixed 
Iceland Poppies,maxd. 2/6 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 
Sweet Williams 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 
Golten Alyssum 
Hardy Auriculas 2 
Purple Aubretia, pots 
Graecian Violet se 








Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “ F.” 


12 charmingly coloured and daintily 
formed in bud. 


Last well Carriage 
when cut. 1 2/ 6 paid. 
Harry Kirk (t), yellow .. says 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yel... 1/3 
Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri. 1/3 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose... 1/3 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. H, Stevens (t), white .. 1/3 
Richmond (ht), scarlet. . Se i) 
Sunburst (ht), cadmium yellow 1/3 


Gold Medal Roses 
SELECTION “L.” 


12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 
but two. 


Creme de Carriage 
la creme. 1 4/ Paid. 
Admiral Ward (ht), crimson... 1/6 
British Queen (ht), snowy white 1/3 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver... 1/3 
Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. 1/3 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream os 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr.red 1/3 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze... 1/6 
Mrs. A Carnegie (ht), white ... 1/3 
Rayon d’Or(per.), golden .. 1/6 
Willowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION “8.” 


6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas, &c. 


All very is Carriage 
vigorous. paid. 
Alberic Barbier (W.) yellow... 1/6 
American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink... 1/6 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 1/6 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 1/6 
Excelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 
Hiawatha (cl., P.), crim. white 1/6 


matter where the Roses are planted. 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “8B.” 


24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 
’ Assured 


prize winners. 22/- 


Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet .. 
Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w. .. 
British Queen (ht), white ew 
Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 
Chas. Lefebvre (hp), crimson .. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink .. 


Carriage 


Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 
Fithel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 
Florence Forrester (ht), white. . 
Gl. de C. Guinoisseau (hp), ver. 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson ye 
Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 
Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 
Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 
Mrs, Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 
Mrs, J. H. Welch (ht), pink .. 
Mrs. Roosevelt (bt), pale flesh. . 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


New and Gold Medal 
SELECTION “ T.” 


12 first class new 
all gold medallists 


Exceptional 1 7/6 


value 
Cleveland, coppery yellow sl 
Constance, rich yellow .. oe 
Isobel, carmine red oe . 
Modesty, pearly cream.. oo 
Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 
Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crimson... 
H. V. Machin, bright crimson.. 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 
Marg. D. Hamil, golden yellow 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 


Mra. B. Walker .. oe oe 


Toses, nearly 


Carriage 
paid 


Hardy Border Flowers Flowering Shrubs 


Bees’ ‘Victory’? Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto’Selection,15Beauties 


9/6 9/ 


1 Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft., gentian blue. 16 Hybrid Lupin, 4ft., various colours. Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., lilac. 17 Siberian Tris, 3ft., rich blue, Double Flowered Gorse, golden yellow. 

8 Double Hollybock, 6ft., various colours. 18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 19 Showy Fleabane, 14ft., mauve. Spirsea, Anthony Waterer, red. 


Hardy Fruits 
** Falstaff’? Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 

All best sorts 


Strong trees. ¥ 26/ 6 (ciel pelipeen? 


1 Bramley’s Seedling Apple, cooker. 
1 Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 

1 James Grieve Apple, dessert. 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 


Suitable for 
small gardens. 


Do well in towns 


See catalogue for plan showing ; ip 
CarTiage pai 


Carefully selected with object of pro- . i 
how to plant Carriage paid 


ducing continuous display. 


Fit wer) 5 Lloyd’s Michaélmas Daisy, 3ft., pink. 20 Hybrid Columbine, 2ft., various colours May Broom, cream. 
T William's A seb ond oF ip eba 6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft., various colours, 21 Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. Rose of Sharon, golden. 
et oie ccocer oe dest. 7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4it., sky blue. 22 Mrs. Bradshaw's Avens, 2ft., scarlet. Crimson Flowering Currant, 
1 lo hac eaten de nae 8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., blue. 23 Mussin’s Catmint, 1fft., lavender. Weigela Eva Rathke, red. 
Dp orello Chetry. cooker 9 Red Elecampane, dit., crimson, bronze. 24 Blue Fleabane, 14ft., violet blue. Giant Mock Orange, white. 
1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft., geranium red. 25 Blue Perennial Flax, 14ft. Starry Daisy Bush, white 


4 Boskoop Giant, Black Currant. 
4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry. 
12 Superlative Raspberry, the best. 


All the above-named fruits are very free 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sorta. 


Lavender. true fragrant sort. 
Sweet Rosemary 

Golden Forsythia, very choice, 
White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 
Escallonia Ingrami, red. 


26 Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow. 
27 Beesian Mimulus, %in., scarlet, gold 
28 Blue Starwort, 2ft., rich blue. 
29 Gentian Speedwell, lft., blue. 


30 Showy Stonecrop, lft., rosy purple. 


11 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent blue. 

12 Dwari Golden Helenium, lft. ~ 

18 Oriental Poppy, 3ft., salmon pink. 

14 White Lupin, 4ft., purest white. 

15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3ft., white. 











. i i 
Fire Flowers Paeon’s Roses Larkspurs Flame Flowers 
J “PENDENNIS” PYRETHRUMS “PORTIA” PAHONIES. EARLY SPRING “LEILA” DELPHINIUMS. ~ rs ra Meee oe aLOs. 
6 of the best and most gorgeous in CABBAGE PLANTS 6 superb varieties, all tip- top for 10 magnificent hardy planta. 
; 7 superb hardy border plants, cultivation. vt border and for cutting Vivid 6 /6 Carriage 
¢ Excellent 4 /6 Carriage tmmense 9 Carriage a 3 / 6 eer Huge 4 |- Carriage bic paid. 
for cutting. — paid.~ blooms. / i paid 4 spikes. paid. Aarote, salmon rose .. wd, (Sa 
(8 of each, 21 plants, 2/6 carriage pd.) 3 of each, 18 plants, 20/-, carriage pd. Fine, extra streng plants 8 of each, 18 plants, 8/6, carriage pd 8. van Dedam,scarlet.. .. 8d. 
| > 3 plants; same wes 3/6. ready for immediate planting 3 plants, same name, 1/6 Coquelicot, orange scarlet .. 8d. 
4] A. M. Kelway,single rose eo. 9d: to produce early supplies. B. Campbell, salmon pink 8d 
Genl. French, single red ~» 9d- Arsene Muirel, lovely rose .. 1/9 Eureke, rich deep blue .. 9d  &. Danzanvilliers, fine lilac .. 8d 
Esmeralda, single rose. . »» 9d» Festiva Maxima, white.. wat L/D Bees’ April Queen. Belladonna, double sky blue.. 9d Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d. 
¥ Queen Mary, double pink ». 9d» Mme Calot, soft blush.. oa 1/9. Bees’ Flower of Spring. Albion, the best white .. .- 9d. F. A. Buchner, purest white .. 8d. 
34 J. Kelway, single scarlet .. 9d. Carnea elegans, pink .. os 5/9 Winningstadt. Cestrian, double pale blue .. 9d. Genl. Heutz, salmon red Cave ads 
3 Hamlet, single pink .. .. 9d- Neva, fine silvery pink... pol L/D Wheeler’s Imperial Lamartine, deep gentian blue.. 9d. __ Iris, striking violet blue = 8d. 
fi Yvonne, superb double white.. 9d- Atrosanguinea, crimson - 1/9 Peraimmon, large, sky blue .. 9d. Selma, pink, with cherry centre &d. 


Pc a 





ee 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 


COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 
are sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of 1d. in the 1/-, minimum carriage 6d. 





CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 


will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 


A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 


Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to Know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 











175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 














REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 


may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata- 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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3h GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Pot fruit irees.—Repotting and _ top 
dressing fruit trees in pots should no 
longer be delayed. Each specimen should 
be carefully examined to ascertain what 
is necessary in this respect. Where the 
soil is sweet and the roots not cramped 
for space, repotting will not be necessary, 
but some of the top soil may be removed 
and replaced by fresh compost, making it 
firm. Trees growing in sour soil will need 
repotting. Usually the same pots can be 
employed again. Trees that need a shift 
should have the roots denuded of about 
two-thirds of the old soil and be repotted 
in fresh compost. With careful manage- 
ment, fruit trees continue to give good 
results for many years without employing 
larger pots. Young trees that are in a 
fruitful condition and not making too 
much wood may be shifted into larger 
pots, as desired. Fruit trees growing in 
small pots need a lot of attention in water- 
ing during the summer, and it is therefore 
an advantage to afford a liberal shift 
until the largest-sized pots are used, when 
the requirements of the roots may be met 
by frequent top-dressings and feeding. 
The soil for the trees should be prepared 
some time previous to potting, and should 
consist of two-thirds good fibrous Joam, 
one-third well-decayed manure, and a 
small quantity of mortar rubble or chalk. 
The soil should be used in a lumpy state. 
When the trees have been potted and 
watered, they may be placed together and 
the pots covered with leaves or dry litter 
as a protection from frost. 


Vines.—The pruning and cleaning of 
Vines, if carried out as soon as conve- 
nient, will be beneficial to the plants, as 
it will allow of an earlier and longer rest. 
If a suitable Grape-house or fruit-room is 
available for storing, the Grapes will last 
in good condition, if cut and placed in 
water, provided they are examined fre- 
quently, and bad berries removed from 
time to time. As a general rule, the 
laterals may be pruned to two eyes, but 
the older the Vines, the longer should the 
laterals be left. After pruning, the rods 
and houses should be thoroughly cleaned. 
If the Vines have been attacked by mealy- 
bug, they should be thoroughly washed 
with Gishurst compound, and afterwards 
painted with the following mixture :—One 
pint of gas-tar, two wineglassfuls of 
paraffin, a 3-inch potful of flowers of sul- 
phur, and three pints of clay. Boil these 
materials, adding sufficient water for thin- 
ning. Apply thoroughly, but be careful it 
does not touch the buds. After the 
cleansing is finished, remove the old and 
loose soil from the surface of the border, 
and if the border is found to be dry, give 
a good watering, then top-dress with fresh 
compost, composed of, first, a good sprink- 
ling of an approved Vine manure, and next 
a layer of turves that have been stacked 
for twelve months, placing the turves 
closely together, with the Grass side 
downwards. 


Potatoes that were lifted a month ago 
and stored temporarily should be ex- 
amined and sorted as soon as possible. 
Any that are to be stored till spring may 
be placed in pits and covered with a 6-inch 
layer of straw, over which a covering of 
soil to a depth of 9 inches myst be placed. 
This will afford sufficient protection, un- 
less very severe frost is experienced, when 
some additional covering must be applied 
to protect the tubers from frost. This 
last covering should be removed when dan- 
ger from frost is over. If not already 
done, while the tubers are being sorted 
those intended for next year’s planting 
should be selected, 
layers in trays or ‘on shelves, and placed 
in some frost-proof store where ventila- 
tion can be freely afforded in mild 
weather. F. W. G. 





laid out in single. 


SCOTLAND. 


Late Potatoes.—Where late Potatoes 
have not yet been lifted, there ought not 
now to be any delay in dealing with the 
crop. The weather in this district has 


been very unsuitable, for Potato-lifting, 


but by taking advantage of favourable in- 
tervals the work was in the eel of aS 
et the 


week completed. In storing, 
tubers be as dry as possible, all green 
diseased, or small samples 
aside for pigs or poultry. There has been 


a gratifying absence of disease, and the 
total yield was heavy. Great Scot and 


King Edward VII. have been the suc- 
cesses of the season among late Potatoes. 


Cabbages.—If from any cause there may 


be blanks among previous plantings of 
Cabbages, these ought to be made good. 


Dusting with soot from time to time is 
because with the 
damp autumn slugs are apt to be nume- 
rous, and occasional applications of soot 


especially valuable, 


will lessen their numbers. 


Freshly slaked 
lime is also useful. 


, 
Brussels Sprouts, now turning in, look 


like being a good stand-by. A year or two 
ago it was observed that plants from which 


withered leaves had mot been removed (as 
is generally advised) had withstood frost 


better than others which had been cleaned 
down in the orthodox manner. The 


withered leaves had protected the Sprouts 


underneath, and the slight help had just 
made all the difference. Since then rigid 
removal of such leaves has ceased ; but, 
of course, any leaves which are rotting or 
which 
moved without delay. 


Spring flowers.—Now is the time to 
spring-flowering 


plant the usual.run of 
plants, such as Wallflowers, Daisies, Can- 
terbury Bells, and so forth. The beds or 
borders ought to be well prepared in re- 
spect of manuring, and in a suitable state 
as regards moisture. Do not attempt to 
plant in pasty or sodden  soil—rather 
delay until things are more favourable. T 
would rather wait until spring than plant 
when the beds have not been properly 
prepared, or when the soil is waterlogged. 
There is yet time to plant bulbs with 
every prospect of success.  Scillas and 
Chionodoxas ought by no means to be 
overlooked, and these are readily procur- 
able and (as things go nowadays) they 
are comparatively cheap. The Fritillarias 
are useful, F. imperialis, when — well 
grown, being very attractive. Mention 
of the Fritillaries reminds me that F. 
Meleagris is not without value as a cool 
greenhouse plant—a fact not to be lost 
sight of under the existing conditions. 
Fruit walls.—There now only remain 
the fruits of the latest Pears to deal with. 
As has been previously indicated, the 
yield of Pears has been a meagre one, yet 
by no means a failure. There have been 
some very fine individual fruits of such 
varieties as Beurré Hardy, Doyenné du 
Comice, Glou Morceau, and Pitmaston 
Duchess. If not already done, the mulch 
which has been given to Peaches and 
Plums may now be scattered to let the 
diminishing sunheat assist the roots in 
the ripening of the wood. There is at all 
seasons something to be done among wall 
trees if these are to be kept up to concert 
pitch. At this time over-luxuriant trees 
may require to be lifted and replanted, in 
order to check their exuberance, and old, 
worn-out, or unprofitable trees should be 
grubbed up. It is always a good plan 
where there is much wall space to have a 
few young trees in training to make good 
deficiencies, and to save a season or two. 
Occasionally, too, a Peach tree may be 
wanted inside, and ome lifted carefully 
from a wall will give a ‘satisfactory crop 
next season. Surplus wood may now be 
removed from outdoor Peaches and. Nec- 
tarines. W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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appear to be unhealthy are re- 
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now quite ripe, may be cut down to within 
2 inches or 83 inches of the 


























so that the lower portion 
mains unbroken, 
the berries on stems laden with them are 
not shaken off, because if they become 
mixed up with the soil seedlings will ap- 
pear, and give much trouble next season. 

hese, when such a thing occuns, should 


to the detriment of the permanent crowns 
beneath them. Carefully rake off rub- 
bish and clear the surface of the beds and 
alleys of weeds, and, in the event 
soil being of a heavy nature, do nothing 
more till a dressing of manure can be ap- 
plied next spring. With regard to soils of 
a_ lighter description, manure may be ap- 
plied at once after drawing off into the 
alleys an inch or so of the loose surface 
soil. The manure should be the richest 
obtainable. In either case, point the 
alleys over afterwards, avoiding, as far as 
possible, the destruction of any roots 


Newly formed beds simply require clean- 
ing, and if any of the crowns have perished 
insert sticks to mark the gaps, so that 
they can be made good next spring, either 
with year-old roots or plants raised in 
warmth by sowing seed in 60-sized pots in 
March for the purpose. 

Celery.—Complete the of 
Celery, 
beat the soil on either side of the plants 
with the back of the spade to secure a 
smooth surface. Give every attention to 
the later varieties, and add more soil as 
occasion demands, but leave the centre 
leaves free for the further development of 
the plants. 


earthing 


sorting over the roots, store with layers of 
dry sand or ashes between them in the 
root store, or otherwise clamp them out- 
doors. 

Pot Figs.—The trees intended for forcing 
next season, now that they have under- 
gone a thorough rest outdoors, should be 
moved under cover, where they can be 
kept cool, and on the dry side in regard to 
the roots, until the time arrives for start- 
ing them anew. This need not necessarily 
be a glass house, as Figs will, while dor- 
mant, winter quite well in any fairly 
lighted, cool building which can be closed 
in severe weather. The pots and trees also, 
for the matter of that, can, if necessary, 
be protected by working Bracken around 
and among them. . 

Cherry-house.—Get the pruning of the 
trees done, cutting back spur wood to 


where permissible to be intact. Tf neces-. 
sary to shorten them, see that they are 
cut back to a wood bud, otherwise they 
will die back. Side shoots on trees which 
have not 


a full length. Cordon-trained trees are 
thy 


under the roof indoors. The foregoing re- 
marks are applicable to this mode of cul- 
ture. Any root-lifting necessary should 
be attended to before the cleansing of the 
house is carried out, and the top-dressing 
of borders subsequently. 
named purpose mix a liberal quantity of 
event of that being unobtainable, 
bone meal to each cartload of compost ré- 


tilated afterwards. 


it is good policy to make 


‘ an early start, 
commencing 


with Currants and Goose- 


trees, or if they can be protected fro 
their depredations afterwards. 


dusting the wood with a mixture of lime 
and soot, or the latter alone when damp, | 
which renders the buds Cieieatet ie 


Asparagus beds.—The top growth, being 


= 
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be destroyed, otherwise they will develop, — 


of the 


which have found their way into the same. — 


the latest lot excepted, and well _ 


Salsafy and Scorzonera.—Lift and, after — 


four buds, and leave the extension shoots 


yet filled their allotted space — 
should be spurred in and the leaders left — 


more suitable for growing in a pre- — 
pared border, and training on a trellis — 


For the last- | 


lime rubble with the loam, etc., or in the _ 
4 cwt. — 


quired. Keep the house cool and well ven- 
Pruning.— Where much has to be done, — 


berries where birds do not disbud the — 

BS 
laitio: In many 
instances this difficulty is surmounited by — 






bed sh knife f ari * eg | 
peds, using a sharp knife for the purpose, — 
of the stems re- 
When doing so, see ‘that 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Plumbago not flowering (X.).—The 
Plumbago is P. capensis, and its non- 


flowering may be due to a variety of 
- causes, such as position, soil, and other 
things. You might prune it now, or 
about mid-January should it need it, 
though the plant, while submitting to the 
treatment, need not of necessity be pruned 
each year. The pruning, supposing the 
plant to be in good health, consists in 
cutting back the shoots to within an inch 
or so of where the season’s growth began, 
older examples being much improved oc- 





casionally by cutting them back into 
harder wood. Everything depends upon 
circumstances. 


Calceolaria Burbidgei (N.).—This is a 
valuable greenhouse plant that, in the 
shape of large, bushy specimens, 5 feet 
to 6 feet high, will flower more or less 
throughout the winter. Tt is also a good 
pillar plant for the greenhouse, as, planted 
out in suitable soil, it will reach a height 
of 10 feet or 12 feet and flower profusely. 
Tts habit is really semi-herbaceous, for, 
though it never dies down and is always 
more or less evergreen, it sends up a new 
crop of shoots from the base every sum- 
mer, and when these have attained a height 
of from 3 feet to 5 feet, it is advisable to 
cut away nearly all the old blooming 
growths to allow room for the younger 
ones. It is easily increased from cuttings. 

Treatment of Streptocarpus (Z. YP) \ ipa 
The different forms of Streptocarpus pass 
the winter in a fairly quiet state, but with 
the return of spring and warmer weather 
you will soon find a considerable improve- 
ment in them. They must be kept fairly 
moist in the winter. As spring advanceis, 
the more vigorous plants may be potted 
into 48’s, and a little later on, when the 
pots are well filled with roots, manure- 
water occasionally will be beneficial. - <A 
very suitable compost for the Streptocarpus 
consists of equal parts of loam and tho- 
roughly decayed leaf-mould, with a liberal 
dash of sand. 


Lily of the Valley (Y.).—The soil is, 
doubtless, long ago exhausted, and the 
crowns greatly overcrowded to give any 
good results. The month of October is 
the best time to make fresh beds, and in 
this case it might be necessary to replace 
all the soil by fresh—some goood kitchen- 
garden soil, with about half its bulk of 
good loam added, and liberal supplies of 
manure, doing quite well. You would 
need to lift the entire bed, shake the 
plants free, or wash them free, of all soil, 
and then select the strongest—i.e., the 
stoutest crowns—that remain. Three or 
five of the selected crowns may be planted 
in groups a few inches asunder over the 
entire area of the bed, or you might plant 
in lines 6 inches apart, arranging the 
single crowns in this instance about 3 
‘inches asunder. The crowns should be an 
‘inch below the surface when planted. In 
such a bed you will find much surplus 
material remaining, the best of which may 
be planted in a place apart. Lily of the 
Valley delights in shade, moisture, and 
Tich soil. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Crategus Pyracantha (H. (.).—If tho 
fence is a close one, the Cratzegus will do 
quite well. It is not, however, usually a 
success when planted against an open 
fence. A sunny wall is the best, the plant 
“succeeding and fruiting most freely where 
pent and warm soils obtain. In districts 
where heavy or ‘cold soils are general, the 
‘plant is less of a success, though if old 
plaster mortar be added to the soil to the 
extent of at least one-third, the chances of 
‘success will be greatly increased. You 
‘cannot do better than plant at once, re- 
‘questing that the plants be supplied as 
established examples in pots. 

4 


* Scott, J.—Pears: 1, 


FRUIT. 

American blight on Apple trees (IW. Z. 
Smith).—Remove all loose bark on stems 
and branches, and apply a mixture known 
as Woburn Wash, taking care to work it 
into every part where the insects have 
bred and have caused wounds and pro- 
tuberances to appear and form on the 
bark. The soil, too, beneath the trees 
should be removed down to the roots, and 
then spray the tree thoroughly. This 
wash contains caustic soda, in addition to 
paraffin emulsion, and can be purchased 
ready for dilution from any dealer in hor- 
ticultural sundries. Next season be on 
the alert, and if any stray imsects appear 
destroy them by brushing them either with 
methylated spirit or undiluted paraffin. 
A friend of ours has found neat’s foot oil 
a good remedy. This, being thick, should 
be warmed and applied with a brush, and 
will smother the insects. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Heavy clay soil (/’. J.).—You canno* 
hope to effect any great alteration in the 
texture of the soil by the use of an arti- 
ficial manure, and there is far more to be 
expected from the use of stable manure, 
burnt ballast, and ashes than from arti- 
ficials, though, of course, these may be 
useful as manures. We think you are 
already adopting the best possible way, 
but can quite understand that you find the 
process of amelioration slow. It is the 
mechanical action of the material that you 
incorporate with the soil that will help you. 
Of course, if you were prepared to go in 
largely for labour, you might make pro- 
gress more quickly, but short of dealing 
with the whole garden drastically, there 
is nothing that we can suggest better than 
your present methods. 

Weeds and vermin in neglected garden 
(W. 7.).—The weeds should be hoed up 
and burnt on the ground. There is 
nothing you can safely employ for their 
destruction. The roots of Couch Grass. 
Nettles, Docks, and other noxious weeds 
should be picked out while digging, or, 
better, trenching, is being done, or the 
ground can be forked over before digging 
is carried out. For the destruction of 
vermin, etc., apply one of the advertiesd 
soil disinfectants at the time of digging. 

SHORT REPLIES. 


Yarm, York.—See reply to ‘OC. H. @.” 
re “Fungus on Christmas Rose Leaves ” 
in our issue of November 16th, p. 590,—— 
M. J. Y.—The only possible way of saving 
the plants you mention is to bring them 
inté the house and stand them in the win- 
dow of a room where there is a fire, mov- 
ing them to the centre of the room during 
the night should the frost be severe. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—September.—EKupa- 
torium Weinmannianum. Lang- 
holm.—So far as we may judge from the 
solitary leaf you send and your descrip- 
tion, the plant is probably the Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum Opulus). 

Names of fruit.—/’. A.—Apples: 1, Cel- 
lini; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, Margil; 
4, Ribston.—J. B. S.—Apples: 1, Court 
of Wick ; 2, Golden Pippin. sa Liye (ee 
Pears: 1, Beurré Clairgeau; 2, Beurré 
Hardy; 3, Bergamotte d’Esperen; 4, 
Vicar of Winkfield.—_—A. R.- T.—Pear 
Beurré Bosc. R. Russell._l0 and 21, 
Rymer; 9, Cellini; 6, Amnie Elizabeth. 
When sending fruit for name, kindly read 
our rules as to the number required, as it 
is very difficult to name fruit when only 
one specimen is sent.——J. G. RR. 
Apples: 1, Cox’s Orange; 2, Blenheim; 3, 
Wellington; 4, King of the Pippins.— 
Beurré Rance; 2, 
Marie Louise——7’. 7.—Apple Alfriston, 
a valuable late cooking sort. Middle- 
ham.,—Apple Rymer. P. Clutterbuck.— 
Apple Lady Henniker. Mrs, OC. Farrer, 
Apple Fearn’s Pippin. 
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Reliability 


is one of the mostimportant things 
in life,—a quality characteristic of 
success. Itis the hall-mark, as it 
were, of excellence. It is a test, 
moreover, which can be applied to 
articles of use, astandard by which 
to measure the worth of any given 
thing. Is it to be depended upon, 
will it achieve its object,—is it, in 
fact, reliable? A little medicine at 
times is both necessary and desir« 
able for the average man and 
woman who would keep in good 
health and the reliability of 
Beecham’s Pills as a safe, gentle, 
and efficient corrective, tonic« 
aperient and pick-me-up is evids 
enced by the universal esteem in 
which this remedy isheld. Disturb- 
ances of the important digestive 
organs are the cause of very much 
general ill-health, butit is now a 
matter of common knowledge 
that biliousness, headache, loss of 
appetite, constipation, lowness of 
Spirits and ailments of a like 
nature that sap the springs of 
energy and enjoyment, soon disap= 
pear after a short course of that 
truly wonderful medicine, 


Beecham’s 
Pills. 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d, 


| 
| 
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| INSURES YOUR CROPS 
Against SLUGS, WORMS, RATS, 
MICE, CATS, and BIRDS. 


(Leaflet and Sample free.) 


6d. and 1s. Tins and 15s. per Owt. (fLo.y. 
London) of all Chemiats, Stores, and 
Nurserymen. 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS. 


The “Sure to Please” Gift. 


UR friends can always do with these 
useful articles, and rarely have too many. 
We have a big range to choose from. An 
example :—Gentlemen’s pure linen cam- 


©) 


bric handkerchiefs, hemmed ready for use, per 
doz., from 21/-. 
Samples and price list (describing 
handkerchiefs from 3/6 per doz.) 
sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 46R, 


Donegall Place, BELFAST. 





The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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COAL SHORTAGE. 
a  ncemecmmtemm 
Qi — CLOSE THE 
SS Z DOOR THAT 
LEADS TO 
WASTE. 


You need 

> never light 
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 use— 


THE COLD WATER WASHER 





saves a 
scuttle of 


coal every FOR your country’s sake you must 
wash-day. 


save coal. For your own sake you 
can’t afford to use coal for boiling 
clothes—it means less coal for cooking 
and warming purposes. Rinso washes 
in cold water. ; 


Just soak the clothes in cold water with Rinso 
overnight. Rinse and hang to dry in the morning. 


SOLD IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 


By all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 
R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich and icine 
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THOUGHTS IN 


THE weather continuing open, those of us 
who love to do our own gardening have 
been kept busy.. Notwithstanding any- 
thing the calendar may have to say as 
to what to do and what not to do at a 
given time, a spell of open weather in 
November brings with it its own instruc- 
tions, and many little but essential things 
force themselves upon our attention. 
Thus it happens that trimming here, 
snipping there, and digging somewhere 
else, we find not only that our time is 
fully occupied, but that, even then, the 
shortening days are not long enough for 
us to do all that needs to be done. It is 
always so in the garden, where the work 
is like good housewives—never really 
finished. 

I should think there never was such a 
November as this one for weeds. The 
constant weeping of the skies at the atro- 
cities and horrors enacted beneath them 
have for months so soddened the soil that 
the usual methods of killing weeds 
quickly have been utterly futile. The hoe 
has been useless, and the lack of labour 
has made hand-weeding impossible. The 
results are that the Chickweed and every 
other abomination in the way of weeds 
luxuriant. These 
masses of weeds, growing as they did in 
early summer, nail to the counter as 
false the old-fashioned idea that the soil 
went to sleep in November and lost its fer- 
tility till February. We know that it never 
goes to sleep, but that dear old Mother 
Earth is ceaselessly working for us, and 
is as much undisturbed by the dire hap- 
penings which have desolated our homes 
and hearths as she is indifferent to the 
ringing of joy-bells and the booming of 
the guns, announcing, even as I pem these 
notes, that War is dead, and War shall 
be no more. Great as such tidings are 
for us, Nature takes no notice of them 
whatever, and goes on in her own ap- 
pointed way, without rest or pause; for 
as we notice the dying down of the her- 
baceous foliage and the drawing into 
themselves of numerous plants, we take 
note, simultaneously, of the springing 
into activity of spring-flowering plants 
and the pushing up of the bulbs. As long 
as summer and winter, snow and heat, 
and the former and the latter rains fail 
not, so long will this endless routine of 
sleeping and waking, 
growing up and dying down, continue, no 
matter what happens to the children of 
men. In the words of Nathaniel T. 
Willis, Nature shows 


* By its slight heed of human suffering 
That it was fashioned for a happier 
world.’’ 


And this brings us to another prolific line 
of thought. I have referred time and 
again to the deep interest centring in 
flowers by reason of their association 
with cherished memories of the past— 
with many never-to-be-forgotten persons, 
places, and things. But, after all, these, 
precious though they may be, do not con- 
stitute their chief claim to our interest 
and admiration. Rather, it is what they 











THE GARDEN. 


are, how they came to be what they are, 
that makes them so marvellously in- 
teresting. 

I have often asked myself—indeed, 
I am asking myself now—how far it is 
desirable for a garden lover to study and 
understand the composition and struc- 
ture of his plants, together with their 
history and life’s story. There can be 
very little doubt that such special know- 
ledge, once acquired, must create an alto- 
gether new and lively interest in the sub- 
jects, and cannot fail of being helpful to 
the cultivator; but a good many busy 
people will, I feel sure, congratulate 
themselves on the fact that such a study 
is not absolutely essential to a very com- 
plete enjoyment of their garden. Many 
very keen gardeners, amateur and profes- 
sional, are as innocent of botany as a 
science as they are of being able to speak 
the language of the Stone Age, yet they 
have won many distinctions and places of 
eminence in the world of horticulture. 
Botany, as such, is a science of yester- 
day, though its rudiments are old as the 
hills. Manifestly, it could not be a science 
before the days of the microscope, yet for 
thousands of years cultured and wealthy 
people made as much of their gardens as 
we moderns have. Our own country has 
been famous for its gardens ever since 
the monks of the Middle Ages proved 
themselves such adepts. The subjects of 
“The Merry Monarch ’”’ were enthusiasts, 
with their hot-houses, their herb gardens, 
and their parterres when Linnzeus was 
yet in the womb of Time. Botany was 
an unknown science when those famous 
French gardens were made which were 
the pride and glory of the Court of the 
‘““Grand Monarque ’’ in whose person the 
House of Bourbon found its zenith. Gib- 
bon’s ‘*‘ Decline and Fall’? (and who has 
not read it?), carrying us back a further 
thousand years, mentions again and 
again the spacious and luxurious gardens 
in which the most luxurious people in 
history used to disport themselves, 
searching the ends of the earth for rare 
fruits, flowers, and birds to add to their 
voluptuous pleasures. And the ‘more 
esthetic and cultured people of old 
Greece, whole-hearted worshippers of all 
that was most beautiful in Nature and 
in Art, they, too, had their gardens, the 
refinement of which, and the beauty and 
symmetry, must be left to our imagina- 
tion in the absence of records. 

Yet further back into the dim and dis- 
tant ages, those wonderful hanging gar- 
deny (one of the seven wonders of the 
world) poised between heaven and earth 
to bedeck the stupendous walls of ancient 
Babylon, were not created by ignorant or 
dilletante princes with no knowledge or 
imagination. Far from it. The enor- 
mous cost, both in treasures and labour, 
bespeaks an enthusiasm and fixity of pur- 
pose we make no attempt to imitate, of 


conceptions beyond our wildest dreams, 


of perseverance unheard of in these days 

of haste and utilitarianism ; yet, so far | 
as we know, there was no botanist amid | 
those myriad workers. Admitting all | 





this, and making the most of it, ] am fain 
to believe wat he who has attained to the 
fuller knowledge of his plants, who 
knows their structure, their functions, 
and their history in all its details, can 
draw a more complete enjoyment and cul- 
tivate a more vivid interest in them than 
he to whom such knowledge is a sealed 
book. 

I would I possessed something more 
than a mere smattering of this know- 
ledge. I would I could take my little 
plant from the crannied walls and know 
all about it, the full story of its progress 
from the simplest form of life to its pre- 
sent highly complex form. But I do know 
enough to be aware, as I work and pon- 
der in the garden, that I am surrounded 
by creations compared with which the 
lord of creation is a newcomer. If age 
and a long pedigree are any criteria, what 
are we to think of our plants and trees 
(or a Daisy and an Oak if you choose) 
whose origin can be traced back to that 
early geologic period when life first ap- 
peared floating in the unicellular Algze on 
the bosom of the waters? What a fasci- 
nating study it must be to trace, step by 
step, their advance in the scale of things 


living! What sons upon sons are in- 
volved! Do not say that such studies are 
barren. Do not say they are not helpful, 


that they have no place in the gardener’s 
equipment! I have insisted all along 
that the great thing is ‘‘To know.” Ifa 
man does not ‘‘ Know,’’ let him sell his 
coat and buy books, or as one, for whom 
I am entitled to speak, used to do in the 
days of his youth, forego his dinner to 
procure them. His plants and the trees 
by which he is surrounded will no longer 
be to him the ephemeral things of to-day, 
but the resuit of ages of pre-ordained 
evolution, clothed with a dignity hitherto 
denied them, full of such lessons as will 
impart wisdom and beauty and enjoyment 
to the mind opened to receive them. 
These are thoughts which have come 
to me this dull November day—this his- 
torie eleventh day of November—notwith- 
standing the delirious joy of the multi- 
tude for the passing of the “great 
horror’? and the inducement to partici- 
pate in the public rejoicing. But to some, 
such uplifting moments find the heart 
“too full for sound and foam,’’ and they 
turn from the noise and tumult to con- 
template deeper things, wth a yearning 
sense of gratitude and praise to Him Who 
alone giveth the victory. ithe elf wel Ne 


Notes of the Week. 


Hypericum cuneatum, to which I re- 
ferred a short time since, is, I find, H. 
balearicum, and I am told it should be 
planted above a large stone. My plants 
are so vigorous that I wonder they do not 
flower well in any position.—E. CHARLES 
Buxton, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Caryopteris Mastacanthus.— Some of 
your correspondents seem to doubt the 
hardiness of this shrub. May not any 
plant which stood the winter before last 
be now given a certificate of hardiness? I 
have it fully exposed to east wind, but it 
was unscathed.—ArTHUR F. Hort, New- 
lands, Harrow. 


Chrysanthemum Elaine.—I wonder how 
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many Chrysanthemum growers still grow | nature to enter into competition with it, | Saxifrage was in flower with the original, 
this. I have always considered it one of | the measure of pale canary and rich 
the purest whites, and I still grow it. It]! yellow which among other things charac- 
may, perhaps, be a trifle tall according to | terises this fine form is most effective. A 
present-day ideas, but as to the quality of | good point about it is the way the speci- 
its blooms and the freedom with which | men plants are furnished, and, good from 
they are produced, Hlaine compares | all points of view, is worthy of thought 
favourably with many varieties of more]! from that standpoint alone. In cool loam 





























tion is very remote. Nor is there the 
JENKINS. . 

Berberis subcaulialata.—This Berberis 
belongs to a small group of species which 


recent. introduction, and I would. not! of good depth it appears quite happy.— | differing from each other in small botani- 
willingly discard it.—W.MoG. SHV iS, | cal details only. The best known of these 
Autumn colours. — Now that Vines, Euonymus planipes.—Many species of | Species is probably B. Wilson, another 


being B. Stapfiana, and the third B. sub- 
eaulialata. They are natives of Western 
China, and are all of comparatively recent 
introduction, for they have only been 
known in our gardens since Mr. H. H. 
Wilson began his botanical explorations in 
China in 1899-1900. B. subcaulialata is a 


Maples, and other highly-coloured autumn 
climbers or shrubs have lost their leaves, 
one alone here is still a brilliant red, the 
Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). It is a 
large specimen, about 9 feet high and 57 
feet measuring round ‘its base. I have 


Huonymus are beautiful in autumn both 
on account of their showy fruits and 
brightly-coloured leaves. At that season 
the summer-leafing species are decidedly 
superior to the evergreens, although at 
other times the evergreens command the 
greater attention. Unfortunately, the 
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so that the possibility of cross-fertilisa- — 


least evidence of it anywhere.—H. H. — 


are very much alike in general appearance, — 








nies 


= 
a 


- noted at Sheffield Park. 


Crocus hyemalis.—This winter-flowering 
Crocus is useful when the weather is fine 
and its pretty white, purple-lined flowers 
It is too flimsy to brave rough 
weather, and, unless protected, it seldom 
lasts more than a day or two in good con- 
If this Crocus is planted in a 
sunny place and covered with a hand-light 
Pot 
culture is, perhaps, the best for C. hye- 


can open, 


dition. 
or bell-glass it has a better chance. 


iInalis in this country.—S. Arnorr. 
The Hawthorn in fruit.—The Scottish 


saying, ‘‘ Mony haws mony snaws,’”’ need 


not be accepted without some qualification. 


If, however, we admit its correctness we 


are destined, in this locality, to have a 
winter with plenty of snow. In several 


districts in S.W. Scotland the crop of fruit 


on Hawthorn-trees is very abundant, and 


only a day or two ago I saw numbers of 


trees absolutely ruddy with the fruit. So 
far the birds seem to have left them alone, 
showing that more acceptable fare has 
been plentiful.—S. A., Dumfries. 

Aster Maidenhood.—An ericoides form, 
this is one of the most elegant of its set 
and a desirable plant. Differing in the 
spray formation from Desire, which with 
Delight is among the best, it hardly 
comes into competition with that good 
sort. It is also rather taller in growth, 
the branchlets more widely separated. In 
other respects it has much in common— 
white-flowered, graceful, and free—and 
highly ornamental, whether in the garden 
or as a cut flower. A good recommenda- 
tion is the way the florists take to these 
small-flowered sorts, and, being light and 
elegant withal, they are capable of being 
put to quite a variety of uses.—S. V. S. 

The Liquidambars.—There can be no two 
opinions as to the rich colouring of the 
foliage of these. At Bicton, Devon, there 
is a fine-spreading specimen by the carriage 
drive, the foliage of which colours beauti- 
fully every autumn. It is growing in a 
dry position in a good sandy loam with a 
sub-soil of the old red sandstone so often 
met with in Devon, There is another tree 
in the Arboretum which does not colour 
so well. This is growing in a moister posi- 
tion, but somewhat shaded by a group of 
Planes. There being more than one 
variety of this tree may account for the 
coloured and uncoloured specimens re- 
ferred to by H. H. Jenkins (page 586). 
Perhaps Mr. Peter Veitch, of the Hxeter 
Nursery, may be able to enlighten us on 
the point.—Jamrs Mayne, Eltham. 

Cupressus macrocarpa Crippsi.—I sup- 
pose few who know this form or have met 
with it in good condition in gardens would 
dispute the statement that it is the finest 
golden-coloured Cypress known, and, as 
such, a plant for which a suitable home 
should be found in most gardens. Quite 

_recently a fine example many feet high 
and several feet through at the base was 


greensward and naught else of a like 


never seen it of such a good colour before. 
Ty 


Alone on the. 


various species of Huonymus possess few 
attractions from a flowering point of view, 
the blossoms being small and greenish or 
greenish-yellow in colour. In autumn, 
however, several species give a very good 
account of themselves, E. planipes being 
specially noticeable. 
Japan, and was originally introduced to 
this country in 1895. It grows into a good- 
sized shrub or small tree, with oval or 
oblong leaves, usually about 4 inches long 
and 2 inches wide, which turn to fiery-red 
in September. The fruits are rosy/red and 
enclose orange-coloured seeds. It is easily 
increased from seeds.—D. 


Tropzolum tuberosum.—For Many years 
Tropeolum tubetfosum was, in these gar- 
dens, looked upon as acclimatised and 
quite hardy. Season after season - the 
tubers broke into vigorous growth and 
flowered freely from early September until 
frost intervened. During the winter of 
1917-18, however, a severe frost following 
upon prolonged wet almost killed the 
plants. The few survivors, reduced in 
vitality, did not start freely, and the some- 
what weakly growths were further inter- 
fered with by the cold and wet of the past 
autumn. As a consequence, the plants are 
very much later than usual in blooming, 
being barely at their best at the date of 
writing (November 12th) and after Dahlias 
and such like have been blackened by frost. 
In order to increase the stock the tubers 
will shortly be taken up and stored until 
spring. By starting these in heat, cuttings 
will be plentifully produced, which, if 
frown on coolly and planted out in May, 
may be relied upon to bloom in early 
autumn.—W. MoG., Balmae. 


Saxifraga longifolia perennially — in- 
clined after flowering.—I have more than 
once stated my views with regard to the 
perennial inclination of some plants of 
this species after flowering, and they have 
given rise to doubting comments in the 
main. From memory, I believe I ex- 
pressed the opinion that, while such in- 
stances were of comparative rarity, they 
were probably the result of injury to the 
inflorescence at the moment of its first 
issuing from the rosette. I recall, too, 
instances where, in batches of hundreds 
of plants of the true species grown in 
small pots for commercial purposes, a few 
produced offsets and became permanently 
perennial. At the moment two of three 
seedlings of my own saved from a pure 
S. longifolia, 9 inches or so across, and 
which gave a very handsome plume of 
flowers, are producing offsets freely from 
the bases of their inflorescences. All three 
have grown together in one pot for five 
years at least, and in all probability the 
starvation diet, which prevented a full 


development of the rosettes, has promoted 
a somewhat early flowering. 
growth all the plants were typical ex- 
amples of the parent, likewise on flower- 
ing, save for the smallness of the sprays. 


During 


So far as I remember, no other species of 


It is a native of 


summer-leafing or sub-evergreen shrub — 
4 feet or more high, branching freely, with + 
a graceful outline. The bright brown — 
shoots are well armed with sharp spines, y 
each 4 inch to 3 inch in length. The leaves — 
are small and blue-green in colour. ASa — 
rule, they are retained on the plants until 
winter is well advanced. In June large 
numbers of pale yellow flowers are borne 
iu small axillary clusters, and they are 
followed by small fruits which ripen about 
the end of September and hang for a couple 
of months or more in good condition, the 
colour of the fruits being bright red with 
a whitish bloom. Asa rule, the fruitsare ~ 
borne with considerable freedom, and a . 
well-fruited bush is an attractive object. 
Possibly of the three allied species this one 
fruits most freely. Like other Berberis it 
grows well in ordinary garden soil, giving 
the best results, perhaps, in that of a rich, 
light, loamy nature. Propagation is by 
seeds, and quite young plants fruit freely, 
therefore when young stock is raised, a 
very short time elapses before good plants 
are obtained.—D, 

Mr. Sander’s Nursery at Bruges.—Among 
trade losses by the war, the most serious — 
we know of is that of Messrs. Sander’s ~~ 
very remarkable nursery at Bruges. Mr. | 
F, Sander, in a recent note from St. 
Albans, writes :—We left our nursery in 
Bruges in September, 1914, in the care of 
our manager, Mr. Ture Mellstrom, who 
has been in our employ some thirty years. 
Nothing else could be done. To-day 4 
(November 8) we have news from him—the — 
first letter for four years. He tells us ~ 
that a number of plants have been saved; 
that there is still a good stock of Orchids 
in a fair state; a number of greenhouses 
full of Palms, mostly Kentias, several 
houses of Aspidistras, and some twenty of 
Azaleas. All the tropical Orchids, such as ~ 
Phalenopsis, had to be destroyed from A 
lack of fuel. Of these there were some 
4000 plants which can never be replaced. 
The hardest time for Mr. Mellstrom came ~ 
toward the end, when, after having ~ 
threatened many times to do so, the enemy — 
sent an expert to make an inventory of | 
the whole place, in order to have it 
sequestrated and sold up as being an 
English concern. Just a fortnight before 
the enemy evacuation the matter was to 
be proceeded with. Mr. Mellstrom writes : 
‘*T cannot tell you what were my feelings 
after all these years of hard effort to save — 
something of the stock to see the place — 
pass into other hands.’ Fortunately, 
things altered rapidly, and the enemy had 
something else to think about than further ; 
robbery, and the establishment was re- — 
leased from the invader’s grip. After the | 
long years of anxiety the letter from our — 
manager is, indeed, good news. We shall — 
have to try and rebuild the partly- — 
destroyed glasghouses to grow our plants 
in the old way and in a time of peace to © 
pursue our avocation, in the sure know- © 
ledge that never again will the enemy — 
transgress the rights of other nations. 














































































' making character. 
_ tain degree of variation in the typical 


- or general utility. 
_ present note (see illustration) must, how- 
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found in Siberia and occasionally also in 


_ Britain, it cannot be said that it has dis- 


' Played any marked tendency to variation, 
_tmuch less afforded breaks of an epoch- 
True, there is a cer- 


kind, one form, probably two, having 
white flowers that hardly bear comparison 
with those of the type, whether for beauty 
The subject of the 


ever, be viewed from a totally different 
' standpoint, and is the most decided break 
yet seen. As shown in pre-war days at the 


spring meetings ofthe Royal Horticultural 


Now 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


_ ANEMONE PULSATILLA ROSBA. 


' SeErne the “ Pasque Flower’’ is widely 
distributed throughout Hurope, and is 


situation, they will do better if lifted and 
transferred to a drier place during the 
winter.—A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


FLOWDR SHOWS. 
[To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.] 


Str,—The Star of Hope, with its halo 
of ‘‘ Peace,’’ is gently rising on the hori- 
zon, and will probably ascend to its zenith 
and shed its blessings of Peace on a war- 
stricken universe, and the warmth and 
glory of its beams will go far to. heal the 
broken hearts of many a _ pale-faced 
mother and sombre-clad, sorrowing widow 
of our realms, and we shall return to 
normal life. 


I trust show societies and secretaries 


~~ 





The fosy Pasque-flower (Anemone Pulsatilla rosea) in Mr. Hanbury’s 
garden at Brockhurst, Hast Grinstead. 


Society, the plants gave promise of a free- 
dom quite equal to that of the wild 
species, while the colour—an exquisite 
and delicate clear rose—stamped it as one 
of the most valuable additions to hardy 
plants of this or any other time. It is 
said to be of Dutch origin, and as first 
shown was named A. P. Mrs. Van der 
Hlst. Hea: 





Carden Auriculas.—At this season it is 
advisable to lift Auriculas and replant 
them, because the roots are active at all 
seasons, and when there are severe frosts 
the exposed stems may be damaged, if 
not killed outright. If time does not per- 
mit of this, some good may be done by 
placing some light, rich soil round these 
stems, but if possible let the plants be 
lifted, divided, and replanted in fresh soil 
with a little wood ashes and mortar rub- 
bish. Should year-old plants be in a wet 


will bestir themselves and issue their 
schedules of forthcoming shows, and let 
us participate in the joy of ‘‘ Reunions,” 
and shake the hands of brotherly love 
once more when meeting in friendly com- 
petition. There is nothing so pleasant as 
meeting old faces which we have missed 
the past four years. Let us have some 
shows! Food is scarce ; let us encourage 
its growth. 

'" And let us demand the handing over to 
Justice ‘‘The War Fiend,” and remove 
the foulest Blot from the fair face of 
Humanity. Judas, when he betrayed the 
best ‘‘Man” that ever lived, was over- 
whelmed with remorse, and went out and 
hanged himself; but this modern Herod, 
the slayer of so many innocent children 
and mothers, is too great a coward to 
commit suicide. Then let us hang him. 

Joun H. Rees. 
Helpringham Vicarage, Sleaford. 


! 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. 

Grey-leaved plants.—Could you give me 
mames of hardy perennials of grey colour 
(foliage) to contrast with an orange mass? 
The only ones I know are Cineraria mari- 
tima and Santolina.—H. R. G. 

[The plants with grey or silvery foliage 
are a rather numerous company, and just 
what would prove of greatest service de- 
pends upon the plants intended for asso- 
ciation therewith. Then there are white, - 
grey, and silvery leaved plants, gradations 
one of the other almost. Of the Santolina 
a very useful form is S. incana compacta. 
A much-used plant is Nepeta Mussini, a 
free-growing sub-shrub with lilac flowers. 
Alyssum saxatile has greyish leaves and 
clouds of golden-yellow flowers. It is 
easily raised from seeds. Antennaria 
tomentosa carpets the soil and is not more 
than an inch or so high. Cerastium 
tomentosunl may be too white, perhaps, 
but it has seen much service in its time. 
Veronica inecana has played a part in many 
summer-bedding schemes, and, being hardy 
and easily grown, is one of the most ser- 
viceable. For the rock garden Androsace 
lanuginosa would be one of the best things. 
Achillea Clavenne, A. umbellata, and A. 
argentea all have silvery foliage, though 
not free of growth in all soils or localities. 
Stachys lanata is a big silvery-leaved 
plant. Common Sage and Seakale are em- 
ployed by some when large groups are re- 
quired. Among shrubs, Senecio Greyi and 
S. compacta are conspicuous examples.] 

Anomatheca cruenta.—This is a pretty 
little bulbous plant that flowers during 
the summer. The bulbs are a good deal 
like those of a Freesia, but smaller; in- 
deed, the whole plant when fully de- 
veloped is but little more than 6 inches 
high. They are each about an inch 
across, and of a bright carmine-red, the 
three lower segments blotched with vel- 
vety crimson. It is hardy in favoured 
parts of the country in a warm, well- 
drained soil. In colder districts it forms 
a very pleasing feature when grown in’ 
pots in the greenhouse. Six to eight 
bulbs in a 5-inch pot will form very at- 
tractive little specimens. A soil prin- 
cipally composed of loam and sand is very 
suitable, and the bulbs should be planted 
at such a depth that the apex is about 
half an inch below the surface. Seed- 
lings sown as soon as ripe will flower the 
following season. There is a variety 
with white flowers, but, though pleasing, 
it is not nearly so showy as the type. 
This Anomatheca is now by botanists 
placed in the genus Lapeyrousia. The 
bulbs, being small, will deteriorate if kept 
out of the ground too long, hence they 
should be obtained as early in the autumn 
as possible.—W. T. 

Incarvillea Olgz.—The favour shown to 
the other Incarvilleas leads some to look 
with consideration upon I. Olge, which 
has been in cultivation for a good many 
years, and which is a plant of consider- 
able attraction. It is often catalogued 
as a hardy plant, but it is only right to 
warn anyone thinking of trying it that it 
is hardy only in gardens in the more 
favoured parts of the British Isles. i | 
first made its acquaintance some fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, where I saw it ina 
cosy, walled garden in a dryish south 
border close to the wall. Here it did not 
stand an ordinary winter without a hand- 
light over it, and it eventually succumbed 
in one more severe than usual. Incar- 
villea Olgse grows some 38 feet high, the 
flowers rose-coloured. Those who wish 
to try it can do so by purchasing seeds 
and sowing them in plots or boxes under 
glass in spring, hardening off the seed- 
lings and planting them out when strong 
enough in late summer.—S. ARNort. 
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PERPETUAL CARNATIONS IN 
WINTER. 


KINDLY state night and day temperature 
and when to ventilate. ‘Would it be help- 
ful on very bright mornings to lightly 
syringe the plants? Any details as to 
watering, when to give stimulants, and 
when to take cuttings and methods of 
striking in cold houses only would be wel- 
come.—I. B. 

[A suitable temperature is 45 degs. to 
50 degs. at night, rising to 55 degs. or 60 
degs. by day, except during severe 
weather. Admit plenty of air to the 
plants on all occasions,. except during 
severe frost. During the prevalence of 
strong winds open the ventilators on the 
leeward side of the house only. Carna- 
tions should never be syringed during 
winter, and avoid keeping the house too 
moist, or the disease known as ‘ rust” 
may attack the plants. Careful watering 
is all-important. If possible rain-water 
should always be used. Many plants are 
lost through careless watering. A careful 
observer can soon tell when a plant re- 
quires water. Rap the pot sharply with 
the knuckles, and should the pot sound 
hollow the roots of the plant are dry and 
water is required. When watering, fill up 
the pot so that the whole of the roots re- 
ceive their due share. Nothing is so detri- 
mental to the well-being of the plants as 
applying the water in driblets. Stimu- 
lants should be afforded with great care at 
this dull season. If the pots are well filled 
with roots and the flower-buds swelling, 
diluted liquid-manure may be given occa- 
sionally, also a slight top-dressing at the 
rate of one small teaspoonful to a 6-inch 
pot of Bentley’s Carnation manure. 
Slightly stir the surface of the soil when 
applying. This may be given once a month 
during the winter and once a fortnight 
after January. 

PROPAGATION is best effected from 
January to March. The selection of the 
cuttings is of great importance. A weak, 
spindly cutting will never make a good 
plant, neither will the tops of plants that 
are soft and Sappy. The right stamp of 
cutting is the sturdy, vigorous growths 
found on the flowering stems. Such cut- 
tings of 3 inches or 4 inches in length have 
in them the making of the finest plants. 
These can generally be severed from the 
parent plant by a gentle downward pull. 
At the base of each cutting taken off in 
this way will be found a small portion of 
the bark or skin of the older stem. This 
is termed a “‘heel’’ cutting. With this 
attached the cuttings root more readily 
than those without it. The only prepara- 
tion such a cutting requires is to remove 
two or three of the bottom leaves. The 
best rooting medium is pure sand finely 
screened and well washed. The sand~bed 
should be about 3 inches deep, resting on 
Slates, and should be made quite firm. The 


INDOOR PLANTS. 





best position for this bed is on a stage 
near the roof-glass, where a small tem- 
porary frame can be easily set up. A 
wooden box about 9 inches deep will 
answer the purpose. Bottom heat is not 
essential. The cuttings will root freely in 
a temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. The 
cutting-frame should be covered with 
glass, which should be removed nightly, 
replacing it in the morning. After insert- 
ing the cuttings give a thorough watering 
through a rose can, and never allow the 
sand to become dry. As soon as the cut- 
tings are rooted they should be potted up 
inte small, clean pots. On no account 
allow them to remain long in the propa- 
gating-frame after they are rooted. Bvi- 
dence of rooting will be given by fresh 
growth of a pale green kind. Two-and-a- 
half-inch pots are large enough for the 
first potting. The soil for this potting 
should consist of fine loam, leaf-mould, 
and a good proportion of coarse sand. 


Make the soil firm from bottom to top. | 


When all the young plants have ‘been 
potted stand them together in the same 
house, placing them as near to the roof- 
glass as convenient. When established, 
transfer them to a shelf in a house where 
less close conditions prevail.] 


NOTES AND REPLIES 

Begonias in the winter.—I shall be | 
much obliged if you will tell me the name 
of the Begonia flower I now send. I have | 
a pink the same, and they are perfectly | 
lovely climbers in my conseryatory. .This | 
year it will be impossible to heat it, and 
[ am anxious to know if there is any 
chance of keeping them. Besides the large 
climbers I have smaller plants in pots, and 
wish to know if I should bring them into 
one of the rooms where there is heat from 
the bath pipes. Your notice on ‘ Carna- 
tion House Unheated’’? was most useful. 
Should I cover the glass inside with the 
mats used in winter? I am _ doing 
without a gardener this winter, and both 
the foreman and myself find your paper 
most interesting and  useful._cCarna- 
TION. 

[Lhe name of the white-flowered Begonia 
is B. nitida, and the coloured one B. Presi- 
dent Carnot. It is not at all likely that 
you will be able to keep them in a glass 
structure without any fire-heat during the 
winter. In order to give them the best 
chance of surviving they_should be kept as 
dry as possible without undue suffering 
throughout the winter. With the return 
of spring more moisture may be given, and 
even if the plants appear to be dead they 
should not be thrown away, but time must 
be allowed them to see if they will break 
up from the roots. It would be a good | 
plan to keep the smaller plants in the 
rooms where there is some heat, giving 


them as light a position as possible. The 


covering to protect from frost should be 
outside of the glass, the same as is done 


with the shading in summer. ei | 
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Fuchsias failing to flower.—Will you © 
pee inform me why two Fuchsias have 
ailed to show flowers for two or three — 
seasons? At one time they both blos- 
somed nicely. They are kept in a sitting- 
room window, and get good attention and 
care. There is not much gas,used in the 
apartment. They were both cut back 
very severely last spring, and have always 
shown many healthy leaves. I enclose a 
sample leaf from each plant. Chemical 
manure was given._—GLASWEGIAN, 

[Want of air and, perhaps, an excess of 
chemical manure are, in all probability, 
the cause of your Fuchsias failing to 
flower. The leaves sent are soft in tex- 
ture, which indicates that the above 
reasons are the cause of your non-success. 
Had you stood your plants out of doors 
and kept them well supplied with water 
you would in all probability have had a 
good display of blossoms. It must be 
borne in mind that even the garden yarie- 
ties of Fuchsia are nearly hardy, and, con- 
sequently, will not give of their best where 
deprived of a free circulation of air. 
When stood out of doors they are more 
satisfactory if they are so situated as to 
be shaded from the full rays of the sun 
during its hottest period. We should ad- 
vise you to keep your plants dry during 
the winter months, and in spring prune 
them into shape. Then water may be 
given, and as soon as the young shoots 
make their appearance the plants should 
be repotted. In doing this, as much of the 
old soil as possible should be taken away. 
A suitable compost may be made up of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. In this the 
plants will grow away freely and no 
stimulant will be needed till the pots are 
well furnished with active roots.] 


Growing Brugmansias.—I shall be glad 
if you will advise me as to treatment and 
culture of Brugmansias. I have three 
plants I have struggled with, for four or 
five years, but am unable to get them: to 
bloom. One is planted out in unheated 
house; the other two (in very large pots) 
have been planted owt in summer in open, 
sunny situation in border in large garden 
and wintered in cool house. I have fed 
them with all kinds of manure and fer- 
tilisers. They get attacked each summer 
by Sword-fly, which makes holes in the 


_ leaves. To destroy this fly I have tried 
syringing with Quassia, nicotine, aid 
other preparations without effect.— 


RicHarp F. LEAKE. 

[i*rom your setier it would appear that 
the Brugmansias have been treated quite 
correctly, and we are unable to account for 
your non-success in their culture. Perhaps 
you have overdone the stimulants. 
speak of planting out during the summer — 
months those that are in pots. It would, 
ia our opinion, be a better plan to plunge 
the pots in the ground up to the rims. 
This would allow of their being well 
watered when necessary. In the winter 
the roots should be kept fairly dry, as the 
plants will grow away all the more vigor- 
ously after a rest. We have never found 
the leaves to be attacked by what you de- © 


scribe as sword fly, and cannot suggest ~ 


any other means to combat it than you 
have done. The only trouble we have had 
in that way is from caterpillars, and they — 
may be got rid of by hand-picking.] 


Blue Hydrangeas.—In reference to the — 
note on the above (p. 521), there are, or — 
were, two preparations on the market to 
change the flowers of Hydrangeas to a 
pleasing blue tint.” I have been success- 
ful with both of them, but have been pre-— 
vented from using them /within recent — 
years. The two referred to are Azure — 
and Cyanol, both of which could be ob- — 
tained from horticultural sundriesmen. A 
most essential point in using either of the — 
above was to follow strictly the directions — 


given with each.—K. R. W. 
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Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gatdens. 


NYMPHAA COLOSSEA. 

Tuts handsome Water Lily, which comes 
into bloom very early and lasts well into 
the autumn, has very large leaves and 
flowers. The leaves are of a rich green 
above and brown beneath. The flowers 
are sweet scented, and are pale pink or 
flesh in colour, the outer segments pale 
olive-green, and with pale yellow stamens. 
It does well in deep pond mud, and is 
quite happy even yhen much exposed. 
The illustration shows a fully opened 
flower and a bud from a plant that has 
been growing under these conditions for 
several years past. 





GHNTIANA SINO-ORNATA. 


Notuine that I know in the Gentians ap- 
proaches, during the early autumn months, 
this kind for brilliancy and utility com- 
bined, while it would probably hold its 
own with any at other seasons of the year. 


and strong in half-shade was, by compari- 
son, nowhere. Hence the object-lesson 
was as good as it was complete, and would- 
be growers of the species should make a 
note accordingly. The more experienced 
cultivators would doubtless select a sunny 
spot for this October-flowering sort, re- 
membering the rarity of stuuy days at that 
season, and also the sun’s declining power. 

So far as experience goes, the species 
revels in a mixture of leaf-mould, peat, 
and loam, always cool or moderately 
moist, the opposite condition, drought, 
being opposed to success. Hence the plant 
eannot be regarded as fastidious. A wel- 
come piece of news is that it may, like G. 
Farreri, be increased by means of stem 
cuttings, so that soon it should be 
abundant. Of trailing habit, the brilliant 


blue flowers, each two-thirds the size of 
those of the Gentianella, erectly poised at 
the ends of the branches, are without equal 
in their day. 


EK. H. JENKINS. 


| foliage and afterwards watered in. 





less vigorous. It is a choice little plant, 
however, and should be cultivated by all 
who desire to possess the choicest dwart 
Bellflowers. It is not so amenable to ordi- 
nary cultivation as the green-leaved form. 


TI have found this latter plant flourish best 


ona sunny ledge of the roeckwork, muleched 
with some small gravel, and. given a little 
bone-meal, very fine, worked in among the 
It and 
the green-leaved variety are also capital 
moraine plants. They grow only a few 
inches. high, and are better for the ordi- 
nary garden than the charming ©. pulloides 
or the exquisite ©. pulla itself. The car- 
patica blood evidently gives greater vigour. 
—S§. Arnott, Dumfries. 


Primula Juliz.—When I first saw this in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
where Professor Bayley Balfour has 
always many good new plants garnered 
from all parts of the globe, it gave me the 
impression that it might be difficult to 
grow in the open. Happily, this is not the 
ease, for this little plant from the 
Caucasus has proved absolutely hardy and 
exceedingly accommodating. By way of 





Flower and bud of Nymphea colossea. From a photograph by Mr. Geo. E. Low,: Kingstown, Ireland. 


All Gentians are, however, welcome and 
precious in their day, the rich blues par- 
ticularly, hence there is no need to draw 
out-of-season. comparisons between this or 
that. At any season the sight of a score 
or a hundred of blooms of G. Farreri 
would doubtless transfix any alpine lover 
to the spot, and I was so transfixed’ re- 
cently when calling on Mr. Amos Perry by 
a trame full of G. sino-ornata. The 
day being sunny, the scores of dazzling 
blue flowers constituted a most sumptuous 
feast. Someone may doubtless say -that 
most rock gardens are not large enough to 
embrace great breadths of even the best 
plants. True; yet there are certain alpines 
of such exceptional beauty that the rank 
and file—those whose beauty is of a more 


everyday type—should give way to, par- 


ticularly so when rich colour is wedded to 


.a late flowering. 


a ey pe 


The subject of this note is a case in 


‘point. Accustomed to see it in but ones or 
twos, the generous display referred to im- 
pressed me greatly. The plants were in 


small pots plunged to the rim, the frame 
in full sun. Another batch equally large 





NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


Campanula G. F. Wilson.—The two Bell- 
flowers called G. F. Wilson are excellent 
garden plants, although it must be said 
that it is not everyone who is successful in 
establishing them. They both originated 
in the garden of the late Mr. Anderson 
Henry, Hdinburgh, and it is understood 
that their parentage is identical, 7.¢., C. 
pulla and ©. carpatica. It is unfortunate 
that both were distributed under the same 
name by Mr. Anderson Henry, as it would 
have been less confusing had they received 
distinctive names. They differ consider- 
ably, especially in the colour of the foliage. 
Of the two, that with deep green foliage is 
much the better garden plant, being more 
easily cultivated, taller, and giving more 
and larger flowers. It is a handsome dwarf 
Bellflower which does well in many gar- 
dens. In one garden known to me there 
are many large clumps in an ordinary 
border, which are the produce of one plant 
originally brought to the garden and which 
has been the source of the numerous good 
clumps now here. The other variety has 
yellowish leaves and is dwarfer and much 





experiment I have had it in various condi- 
tions—in an ordinary border, in a dry 
moraine, and in soil constantly not only 
moist, but really wet. In all of these 
places Primula Julie has grown and 
flowered well. In the dry moraine it is 
much dwarfer than elsewhere, but it 
blooms a little earlier and is.remarkably 
pretty, its leaves and flowers hardly rising 
above the whinstone chips. It is in the 
wet soil, however, that it reaches its full 
beauty. There it is much more vigorous 
and gives finer leaves and bigger flowers 
in greater profusion. It also increases 
more rapidly, and soon forms a little mat 
of green leaves thickly studded with the 
dainty flowers. I find there are inferior 
forms of P. Julie, some of which flower 
sparsely.—S. ARNOTT. 

Arenaria czespitosa aurea.—The Moss- 
like cushions of this little Sandwort, in 
their cool Lettuce-green, make a cheerful 
break in the autumn and winter rock gar- 
den. Unlike A. balearica, which I have 
been trying to induce to exist for nearly 
ten years without much success, the above 
is a tidy, non-interfering little plant, 
seldom without flowers—A. T. J. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA. 

THis is quite easy to grow here in a good 
depth of peat, a little sandy loam, some 
charcoal mixed with the soil, a north 
aspect, so that no sunshine reaches the 
plants except late in the afternoon, and a 
position well drained, but there can hardly 
be too much moisture. The best crop of 
flowers I ever had was in 1912. I counted 
more than twenty one day. In 1916 there 
were sixteen or seventeen flowers in June 
and July. EH. C. BUXTON. 

Bettws-y-Ooed. 

— I sympathise with ‘‘W.’’ in his 
failure with this. This exquisite little 
monotypic plant stands alone. For the 
first two or three years of my dealings with 
Philesia I could make nothing of it, but 
for the last three years I have succeeded 
in establishing it in an Hast Lothian gar- 
den without any form of protection during 
the winter. The index to its satisfactory 
settlement was contained in the following 
excerpt from the Journal of the Horti- 
cultural Society. No date is given, but I 
think the period was about 1850. 


PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA.—Messrs. Veitch 
obtained this half-hardy shrub from 
Chili. Mr. Lobb informed them: In 
its native country it forms large masses 
on trunks of trees and rocks. It isa 
splendid thing, seldom found to grow 
a foot high. Tne flowers, produced 
near the ends of the shoots, are bell- 
shaped, and are sometimes as large as 
those of a common Tulip, and of a dcep 
rose colour. The petals are thicker in 
substance than in any other flower I 
have seen. I have traced it from the 
level of the sea to the snow-line, and 
it blooms more freely at a great 
elevation. 


My method was to take out a hole to a 
depth of 3 feet, filling in 1 foot with rough 
stones or rubble. A common chimney 
lining about 24 inches in depth was then 
placed on top of the drainage and sunk 
level with the surrounding soil. It was 
filled up with a mixture of two parts of 
fibrous peat and one part of old turfy loam. 
Three or four pieces of branches, about as 
thick as one’s wrist, were sunk in the 
compost. The roots of the plant, I now 
find, are attached to the decaying branches. 
There is, apparently, a bit of the parasite 
about Philesia. The result of the above 
treatment is that the plant is now growing 
satisfactorily and it has become thoroughly 
established, throwing up strong suckers 
from its base. Other growers, no doubt, 
may have different methods and may have 
attained success thereby, but I gladly pass 
on my experience for the benefit of ‘* W., 
Sussex.’’ The plants, I may add, have a 
western exposure, but, in planting any 
fresh specimens, I would give an eastern 
or a northern one, and think these would 
be even more satisfactory. Things like 
Philesia require methods and circum- 
stances widely different from those applied 
in general to most other plants. Daphne 
rupestris, Cinothera marginata, and 
Habranthus pratensis are examples, and 
all three have been given conditions here 
which haye answered their requirements, 
and, in consequence, they are thriving and 
are extremely beautiful. Neither of them 
receives any protection in winter. Given 
proper environment—a matter of extreme 
simplicity when their native wants are 
considered—they are by no means the diffi- 
cult subjects they are generally assumed 
to be. GEORGE M. TAYLOR. 


Portobello. 


— *W.” (p. 584) inquires about the 
growth of this charming evergreen in 
Western Scotland. Like so many Chilean 
subjects it agrees well with our moist soil 


and climate, but we have found difficulty | 


in getting it established. After several 
failures I got some strong plants in pots 
from Messrs. Cunningham and Fraser, of 
Comely Bank, and these are now growing 
vigorously in a mixture of loam, sand, and 
peat. It will take several seasons, how- 
ever, to enable -them to rival in size and 
luxuriance a specimen which I saw at 
Stonefield, on Loch Fyne. It was growing 
in an ordinary garden border, and was 
almost as large as a great bush of Mitraria 
coccinea, another Chilean plant, growing 
near it, in which a hen pheasant had made 
her nest and reared her young. Both these 
plants enjoy peat, but probably well- 
decayed leaf-mould would suit their con- 
stitution equally well. 

There are some very remarkable trees 
and shrubs at Stonefield, which, being pro- 
tected by rising ground from the west and 
north-west, and having the close proximity 
of profound Loch Fyne on the east, enjoys 
all the advantage of maritime mildness 
without the usual boisterous exposure. 
The collection was started by Dr. Camp- 
bell, owner of Stonefield, founder of 
Darjiling as a health station, and intimate 
friend of Sir Joseph Hooker. Many of the 
finest specimens, especially Rhododen- 
drons, were raised from. seed collected by 
Hooker in his memorable Himalayan 
travels. Rhododendron Faleoneri, 25 feet 
high, with hundreds of waxy bells, R. 
arboreum, 30 feet, with blood-red, pink, or 
white blooms, R. Thomsoni, 15 feet high 
and 60 feet in circumference, are some of 
the glories not likely to fade from the 
memory of him who visits Stonefield in 
April. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Monreith. 


CHOISYA TERNATA LAYERS. 
I was very glad, in makifig an inspection 
of the shoots of the above plant layered 
early last autumn, to find that they had 
emitted sufficient roots to haye quite a 
firm grip of the ground, so that they can 
be severed, iifted, and replanted a little 
later with safety. This is such an interest- 
ing shrub, and can be used where there is 
sufficient space in so many different ways, 
i.e., aS isolated plants in wood and shrub- 
bery, for hedges or screens, or on walls, 
that a small stock of young plants in the 
nursery garden from which to draw as 
occasion requires is very acceptable. A 
bushy, well-shaped plant in the open is, the 
handiest for propagating, as, under such 
conditions, a supply of shoots quite close 
to the ground is available. The. ground 
should be loosened round the plant and a 
bit of extra soil added into which to peg 
the layers. A light loam is the most ser- 
viceable as being more moisture-retaining 
than a lighter soil, and on keeping this on 
the moist side depends the quick formation 
of roots and, consequently, an earlier 
severance from the parent plant. Cut care- 
fully so as to avoid splitting, and peg 
firmly, leaving from 6 inches to 12 inches 
above the peg, according to the length of 
the shoot. Occasional examination is 


necessary during the year to see that the 


pegs remain firm, and also to moisten the 
soil if the summer prove hot and dry. 
When severed and transferred to the 
nursery beds the young plants should have 
sufficient room to develop on all sides if 
required for the open ground, while if 
wanted later for a wall or to form a screen 
they may be staked, opened out, and 
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partially trained. Very little damage was 
done to this shrub in the winter of 1917-18 
except in those places where exposed to 
the full force of some very strong, bitter 
winds. In most cases it came through 
safely, flowered well, and has made excep- 
tionally good growth. EH. B.S. 
Hardwick. 





NOTES AND. REPLIES. 
Kalmia latifolia.—I have not seen any 


reply to the inquiry by ‘‘ W.”’ about this - 


plant, so offer the following :—It should be 
grown in light soil and the growths must 
be well ripened. Where the soil. is cold 
and stiff, growth may be satisfactory, but 
the flower-buds do not form. To prove the 
ripening and warmer root-run theory let 
“Ww.” take up a plant, put it into a pot, 
and keep it for a season in a cool green- 
house where plenty of sunshine and air 
will play upon it. The result will give 
him pleasure. Grown in pots regularly, 
growth gets rather too restricted, with the 
result that it flowers poorly. To make his 
plants flower out of doors in such cold soil 
I suggest to ‘‘ W.” the following experi- 
ment :—Take up the plants and place them 


‘in pots or tubs, singly or more, according 


to their size, using a light compost, chiefly 
of peat, leaf-mould, and sand, with a por- 
tion of loam. Then plunge the plants in 
their respective places. The receptacles 
would do much towards keeping the fibrous 
roots always warmer and drier, which, in 
turn, should produce the desired result. 
Another plan would be to excavate holes 
large enough to take plenty of drainage— 
half-bricks and pieces of sandstone, add- 
ing some light soil, and replant. I had 
some difficulty in flowering this plant in 
the cold soil at Highgate, and am now 
more than ever convinced a warm root-run 
and sunshine are required to give us of its 
lovely flowers.—C. T. 

Spireza japonica.—The name of Spirea 
japonica is very generally applied to 
Astilbe japonica, which is so extensively 
used for forcing. On the other hand, the 


| true Spirwa japonica (a shrubby species) 


is very often met with under the name of 
Spireea callosa. It is a very handsome 
shrub that reaches a height of 4 feet to 
5 feet. The flowers, which are at their 
best during the latter part of the summer, 
are disposed in flattened corymbs. They 


are in the best examples of a bright, rosy- 


red colour. There are many varieties, 
some being more vigorous than the type, 
while, on the other hand, there are several 
dwarfer forms. Chief among these latter 
are alba (white), Bumalda (carmine), and 
Anthony Waterer (rich carmine-crimson). 
These dwarf forms will continue to flower 
for a very long time if care is taken to cut 
off the old blooms as they fade and assist 
the plants with an occasional stimulant. 
In this way they will often produce. their 
attractive blossoms till frosts make their 
appearance. This section of Spirmas, 
flowering as it does on the shoots of the 
year, should be pruned in the spring. In 
carrying this out any old and exhausted 
shoots must be cut clean away and the 
more vigorous ones shortened back to 
strong eyes. These dwarf forms also make 
pretty pot plants.—K. R. W. 

Nandina domestica.—Some years ago I 
raised a good batch of this from seed. The 
plants threw up several shoots from the 
base while in a young stage, but older 
plants established in the open failed to 
produce bottom growths, as those of 
‘““Ww.S.,’ page 586, did. The plant is very 
pretty when in flower, with its finely-cut 
foliage, but even in Devonshire it was a 
failure as regards berry-bearing. 


—J. MAYNE. \ a 
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plants I raised were from seed on the — 
plants when they came from the Continent. — 














THE GARDEN 
Vegetables. 


POTATO NOTES. 


Tue close of the lifting season is, perhaps, 
the best at which to pen a few notes on the 
varieties grown or noted in the course of 
the year. I have had unique opportunities 
of observing the behaviour of an excep- 
tional number of varieties grown in widely- 
varying districts, and the following im- 
pressions may be valuable :— 

I have been struck by the way in which 
the word immune has been applied by not 
afew. Time after time my attention has 
been drawn to partially-diseased crops of 
certain varieties, the growers of which in- 
dignantly said that the varieties in ques- 
tion had been sold as ‘‘immune.’’ ‘The 
word, of course, signifies that the variety 
is not liable to be infected by the wart 
disease or ‘‘ black scab,’’ and is, in no case, 
a guarantee that it is disease-proof. I 
fancy that dealers will concur in this view, 
for I question very much if there be any 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


IN WARTIME. 


Be that as it may, I have heard some 
rather severe criticisms levelled at the 
variety. It may be said at once that it is 
a good Potato, but, like many others, it 
seems to be much more successfully grown 
in some districts than in others. A corre- 
spondent from the Isle of Man says that he 
would hesitate to describe it as an “‘early,”’ 
and, indeed, others have indicated that 
they hold the same opinion. It is a good 
cropper, but several upon whose judgment 
I am quite content to rely, report that, in 
point of quality, the variety cannot be de- 
scribed as first-rate. One of the best 
Potatoes I have seen during the present 
season was Sir John Llewellyn, clean, 
shallow-eyed, and handsome in shape, a 
good cropper, and almost without a 
diseased tuber. Quite the worst lot which 
came under my observation was a breadth 
of Up-to-Date, for although the tubers 
were individually large, two-thirds of 
them were ruined by disease. British 
Queen is, I think, in all cases to be pre- 
ferred to Up-to-Date. The Factor, The 
Crofter, The Chapman, and Langworthy 
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Potato Arran Chief. 


variety whatever which will not be, in 
certain circumstances, diseased to a 
greater or less extent. It may be said 
that during this season only two cases of 
wart disease have been brought under my 
notice, neither of them being a variety de- 
scribed as ‘‘ immune.”’ 

It is instructive to note that Arran Chief 
(here figured) has been taken up en- 
thusiastically by very many. I have seen 
some very fine samples of this Potato, but, 
on the other hand, I have observed very 
mediocre and considerably diseased crops. 
Good though Arran Chief undoubtedly is, 
where conditions favour it, in my estima- 
tion it is inferior to Great Scot, an excel- 
lent cropper and of high quality when 
cooked. The latter, too, will succeed in 
very much heavier soil than Arran Chief, 
and it does not appear to be so readily 
affected by disease. Of the two, for 
general cropping, I would plant Great 
Scot. A variety which has come to the 
front is Edzell Blue. There is, in some 


quarters, a disposition to look askance at 


coloured Potatoes, and those who have 


- grown’ Edzell Blue may have, quite sub- 
- consciously, been prejudiced against it. 


were, all over, quite decidedly over the 
average, while one grower who is an en- 
thusiast in respect of the ‘* Castles’’ had 
a most satisfactory yield. So many Pota- 
toes appear to have a touch of Windsor 
Castle blood in them that it is gratifying 
to record that this old—comparatively 
speaking—Potato is yet one of the best of 
the race. I am, always have been, and 
probably always will be, an advocate of 
King Hdward VII. Under suitable condi- 
tions I think it comes very near to the 
ideal Potato from whichever point it is 
viewed, and the passing years only serve 
to confirm me in my belief: One seldom 
sees, nowadays, Beauty of Hebron, yet it 
is well worth growing, and is not much (if 
any) later than Midlothian Early, while it 
certainly gives a heavier yield. Opinions 
are, I find, somewhat divided about May 
Queen. Personally, while it produces large 
tubers, I have never been quite satisfied 
with the return made. Hxpress, Victor, 
Epicure, and Abundance, all well-known 
sorts, complete the list of varieties which 
have come under my notice during 1918. 
At times one thinks of the older Potatoes 
and wonders whether, after all, some of 
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the latter-day sorts are so very much their 
superiors. I can remember, in my ap- 
prentice days, such Potatoes as Skerry 
Blue, Champion, . Schoolmaster, White 
BHlephant, Magnum Bonum, and a variety: 
(it may have had another name) known as 
Pink Hye. Ashleaf Kidney, Mona’s Pride, 
White Don, and Snowdrop, too, were 
grown, but all of them seem to be for- 
gotten. Is it not possible that our suc- 
cegsors, three decades hence, will have 
likewise forgotten those grown to-day. 
W. McG. 
NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Onions splitting.—Many of my Onions, 
although a most promising crop, were 
found to be badly split right across the 
base when taken up. What would be the 
cause of this?—A. H. Maung, 

[The only cause we can suggest for the 
splitting of the Onion bulbs is that they 
were allowed to commence making second- 
ary growth, or, in other words, were not 
pulled up as soon as mature. You do not 
say whether they were autumn or spring 
sown. The former will behave in this way 
if pulling and drying-off are delayed after 
they reach maturity, and the latter also, 
though less frequently, in seasons when the 
rainfall is abnormal, just about the time 
when growth is nearing completion and 
after it is finished. Flat Onions are also 
more liable to split in the way you men- 
tion than the conical-shaped varieties, as 
the moisture settles in the base.] 

The Celery-leaf fungus.—I would be 
much obliged if you would kindly tell me 
what is wrong with the Celery leaves I 
enclose. My Celery had the same disease 
last year, only the plants were much more 
stunted. I had the trenches made in 
quite a different part of the garden this 
year. The plants have grown better, but 
the disease has spread very rapidly. I 
would be very grateful if you would kindly 
tell me if the disease comes in the seed, 
and whether I can do anything to check it 
another year.—L. H. 

[Your Celery has been attacked by the 
Celery leaf-spot fungus, which during the 
last few years has caused much loss. This 
fungus causes the leaves to rot away, after 
which the stems decay and finally the 
whole plant disappears. As the spores of 
the fungus remain in the soil for some time 
afterwards, Celery should not be grown in 
the same ground for several years to come. 
There is a possibility of arresting and 
finally subduing the attack if, when it is 
first noticed, you syringe at once with 
Bordeaux mixture, but if the leaves of all 
your plants are in the same condition as 
those you send us, spraying will be of little 
avail. After the Celery has been dug and 
cleared away give the soil a good dressing 
of lime. If next year you see any signs of 
the fungus, spray lightly as soon as 
noticed with Bordeaux mixture, which you 
can procure from any of our horticultural 
sundriesmen. ] 

Remaking Tomato bed.—I built a new 
Tomato house last spring 50 feet x 133 
feet. I planted the Tomatoes in the 
ground—in beds 4 feet wide—just as it 
was, without any addition whatever. The 
soil is peat Moss, which is 9 feet deep 
here. During the season the beds were 
raised by frequent top-dressings of horse 
manure and soil, about 9 inches. I got a 
splendid crop—about 13 ewt.—and I want 
to know how to proceed during the winter 
to prepare for next spring. Please give 
me the most approved methods for such a 
case, for instance—How much soil must 
I take out? What must I do to restore 
the lost plant food in the soil left? How 
much fresh soil must I put in?—Gzo. 


NELSON, 
[As the additions made to the beds con- 


sisted so largely of manure, it would not 
be advisable to retain any of the same for 
planting in another season, as the presence 
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of such a quantity of humus would en- 
courage a far too luxuriant growth in the 
early stage of the plant’s existence. Such 
being the case we advise you to remove the 
whole to the depth of 15 inches to 18 inches 
and replace it with the best loam you can 
obtain. Before doing so give the peaty 
soil a dressing of fresh-slaked lime and 
stir it in with a fork. With the new soil 
work in a liberal quantity of wood-ashes, 
that derived from the burning or, rather, 
charring of green refuse wood being the 
best, as it yields a larger percentage of 
crude potash than dead wood. If this is 
out of the question and the loam is of a 
light nature mix with it bone-meal at the 
rate of 4 ozs. per square yard. For a 
heavy loam use the same quantity of basic 
slag instead of bone-meal. In spring, a 
few weeks prior to planting, apply 3 ozs. 
of superphosphate of lime per square yard 
and incorporate it with the soil. This 
should be done before rendering the latter 
of the requisite degree of compactness so 
essential to the successful cultivation of 
Tomatoes in their early stages of growth. 
No other stimulant would then be required 
until the plants have set a crop of fruit, 
when you can proceed to feed the roots in 
the same way you have done this season.] 


Keeping manure.—I would be most 
grateful if you would advise me as to the 
best way of keeping manure. At present 
the cow manure is put into an open pit, 

_the bottom of which is gravel, and I think 
a great deal of the best part of the manure 
must be lost. As I shall have very much 
less manure in future, I wish to keep it in 
the best way. I thought of having the 
pit cemented and a roof of galvanised iron 
put over it about 6 feet above the level 
ground, leaving the sides open. I have 
been told this would cause fungus to grow. 
I would be very glad to know the opinion 
of the Editor.—L. H. 

[Farmyard manure of any kind is 
always best kept under cover, as when it 
is allowed to be drenched by rain or 
parched by heat a large proportion of the 
valuable manurial contents goes to waste. 
The liquid part of farmyard manure con- 
tains most of the potassic and nitrogenous 
elements. If this is permitted to go to 
waste, as it would if the manure is not 
sheltered from the rain, the best part of 
the dung is lost. There may be a slight 
danger of farmyard manure ‘‘ heating ’’ in 
a covered-in yard, but that is very excep- 
tional, and in the case of cow-dung (which 
is much colder than stable dung) the possi- 
bility is a remote one. You should cer- 
tainly cement the flooring of your manure- 
pit and erect a roof. It should be seen to, 
however, that the roof admits as much air 
as possible, and that the rain-drippings do 
not fall on the manure-heap. Galvanised 
iron is not the best form of roof, as it is 
too hot in summer, but that is not a serious 
difficulty. Be careful to provide facilities 
for the collection of the liquid of the 
manure, and keep the heap well moistened 
with it.] 


Celery.—The prolonged rains. have 
greatly interfered with the moulding up 
of Celery, but, on the other hand, these 
rains have stimulated growth. As soon, 
therefore, as the soil becomes sufficiently 
dry, let there be no delay in attending to 
the needful earthing. In the not unlikely 
event of frost, the succulent growths 
might easily suffer, and this can be pre- 
vented if timely attention be given in the 
manner indicated.—W. MoG. 


_Broad Beans.—Where the old-time prac- 
tice of sowing in autumn still obtains, the 
ground where they are to be grown should 
be prepared forthwith and the seed got in 


as soon as the soil is in a condition to be | 


made firm without adhering to the feet. 
Suitable varieties are Mazagan, Early 
Longpod, and Beck’s Dwarf Gem.—A. W. 
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FRUIT. 


PLANTING YOUNG PHACH-TREES. 


I HAVE lately taken charge of a cold 
Peach-house, which was built about fifteen 
years ago. 
owing to neglect. 
border for these young trees, or take out 
holes and put new compost in? Any de- 
tails as to pruning the young trees, when 
received from nursery, and general treat- 
ment will oblige. Some of the older trees 
are suffering from red spider very much. 
The borders have been neglected with re- 
gard to water.—K. B. 


[It will be advisable to make a new 
border, but if the old soil is in good condi- 
tion some of it may be used again. Dig 
out the soil down to the drainage and make 
sure that the latter is in good condition. 
If necessary, put a layer of broken bricks 
and clinkers at the bottom. Upon these 
place a layer of whole turves Grass side 
downwards. Then fill in with soil which 
has been previously prepared. Nothing is 
better than turfy loam, preferably turves 
which have been stacked for about twelve 
months. 
spade not too fine. If you cannot get this, 
get the best you can, but avoid the ordi- 
nary border soil of fine particles. Add to 
the loam one-tenth of old mortar rubble 
and the same amount of burnt earth or 
refuse. If obtainable add a little 41-inch 
bones, and thoroughly mix all together. 
The trees should be planted about 7 inches 
deep, this will allow of the higher roots 
being covered with about 3 inches of soil, 
and be careful to place the soil with the 
hands firmly round the roots. The young 
trees should require very little, if any, 
pruning, but attention in this respect re- 
quires good judgment, and should be regu- 
lated according to the state and condition 
of the trees when received. The main 
point to be observed in training the Peach 
is the maintenance of equality of vigour 
and growth on both sides of the trees. 
The weak shoots may be cut out, but the 
strong ones should be left entire, except 
such as are badly placed for training. If 
the trees are procured from a reliable 
nursery there should not be many of these. 
Disbudding is one of the most important 
items of Peach culture. This consists in 
the removal of ill-placed new growth, 
which, if allowed to remain, would prove 
very harmful to the trees. First remove 
all badly-placed growths, such as those 
coming straight from the wall or trellis 
and those behind the branches, keeping the 
eye on all shoots wanted to build up a 
good foundation. As these advance in 
growth neatly tie them to the wires, taking 
great care not to tie them in so tightly as 
to bruise the green wood. If the trees are 
gone over about three times and the young 
shoots reduced to the required number very 
little further attention will be necessary 
during the first year, with the exception of 
keeping the foliage clean and healthy, and 
new growths secured in the desired posi- 
tions. As you say the older trees have 
been neglected it is not surprising that 
they are suffering from red spider. The 
trees should be thoroughly cleansed with 
a dressing of Gishurst compound, or a 
strong solution of soft soap and flowers of 
sulphur, thoroughly and carefully applied 
with a brush. The house should also be 
thoroughly cleansed and the wall lime- 
washed. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Raspberries in bad condition.—I have a 
Raspberry bed, which has been planted 
our or five years, and as the canes are 
very poor this year, I propose to dig them 


Six of the trees have died | 
Ought | to make a new | 


| Will 
' points:—(1) Should the bed be trenched 
| or bastard-trenched ? 


These should be chopped with a 


| UP, Sieagas the bed, and replace the best 
/ of them or 


get new ones. The garden is 
in a pas'tially cleared Beech wood, the soil 
stoney and hght. It was roughly dug to 
start with, and the bed has been imanured 
twice a year, and until this year the canes 
have borne and grown remarkably well. 
you advise me on the following 


(2) I can add some 
stable manure during the digging. Should 
I use anything else, either now or in the 
spring? (38) Do you consider 4 feet apart 
a suitable distance tor the rows of canes? 
The variety is Superlative—R. F. §&., 
Beaconsfield. 

[You may destroy the old Raspberry 
canes and plant new ones on the same site, 
provided there is nothing present in the 
soil which would lead to their eventually 
sharing the same fate. There is another 
matter which we think it advisable to 
mention. Has it occurred to you that if 
you destroy these old canes—unless, of 
course, you have Raspberries elsewhere— 
you will deprive yourself of this fruit for 
a season or two; at any rate, until the new 
canes come into bearing. To avert this we 
advise the retention of the old canes and 
the planting of a new bed in another part 
of the garden, and then when this becomes 
established the former can be dispensed 
with. As Raspberries usually occupy the 
same site for several years the soil should 
be trenched not less than two spits in 
depth, three would be better. Incorporate 
plenty of manure with the first and second 
spits while doing so, when nothing further 
will be required either now or in the 
spring. With regard to the third spit, 
such material as short Grass from the 
mowing of lawns, sweepings from lawns 
and paths, or, in short, what is termed 
garden refuse after being freed of sticks) 
and stones, can be advantageously worked 
in with this. For the variety mentioned 
the rows should stand from 5 feet to 6 feet 
apart, as it makes vigorous growth.] 


Peaches not fruiting.—I see that you 
give advice to your readers, and so I 
write to ask you whether the spots on the 
enclosed Peach wood are a fungus, and, if 
possible, which fungus. The trees are 
trained at the back of a large, light lean- 
to vinery. They were planted three years 
ago, and the border was properly pre- 
pared. They have made a fair amount of 
new growth this year, and quite good 
wood, but they have never had any fruit. 
My employer says it is because they are 
in a vinery, and that the spots are nothing 
to trouble about. I say it is because they 
have this fungus growing in the old and 
new wood. Unfortunately, I have no 
microscope, so I cannot make out the 
growth of the fungus. I. have grown 
Peaches and Vines together, and never 
had any trouble. Both the Peaches and 
Vines have been covered with mealy-bug. 
The wall behind the Peach trees has just 
been whitewashed. The trees have been 
washed with Gishurst compound about 
once a fortnight since I came here—three 
months ago—to keep the mealy-bug 
down.—MARGRETHE BOLLING. 

[We fail to find anything of an ab- 
normal character on the specimen shoots 
sent. The markings referred to are 
nothing more than are usually seen on the 
young wood of Peach trees, and are not 
due to insect injury. The majority of 
the buds are, however, dead, and this, we 
fear, is due to the too frequent use of 
Gishurst compound, and perhaps at too 
great a strength. If the whole of the 
wood on the trees is in a similar plight, 
the chances of their starting into growth 
next spring are but poor.] 
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’ Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A.” 


for genera] purposes, 


A splendid 24/ : 


assortment. 


SELECTION “ K.” 


12 first class sorts suitable 
general use. 


__ Bees 


are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord; with a 
constitution 
matter where the Roses are planted. 


24 best and most popular roses 


Carriage 
paid. 


Avoca (ht) scarlet .. = l/D 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Earl of Warwick (ht), sal. rose 1/3 
Ethel Mslcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Frau Kar! Druschki (hp), white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver... 1/3 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet 1/3 
Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 
Killarney (ht), pink .. eet o 
La France (ht), rose : «se, 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh 1/3 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot on 2/8 
Lady Ashtown (ht), deep pink 1/3 
Mme. A, Chatenay (ht) sal. pk 1/3 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose.. 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 1/3 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (ht), yel 1/3 
Mme Rayary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal. 1/3 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. . ve, 1/3 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white Hy AY: 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow te 2/6 
Richmond (ht), scarlet.. oe, 2/8 


All Purposes Roses 


for 


Do well 10 re, Carriage 
everywhere / paid. 
Betty (ht), coppery rose . = 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim. scar. 1/- 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 1/3 
H. E. Richardson (at), crimson 1/3 
Hngh Dicksen (hp), crimson .. 1/- 
Lady Ashtown (hp), deep pink 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 17,3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. tee 1/8 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink... 1/- 


Hardy Fruits 


“* Falstaff’’ Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 


_ Pharisaer (ht), rosy white 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


like iron. 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 


12 chosen chiefly for their abundant 
delicious scent. 


Colouring 

gorgeous. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red He 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 
General Jaqueminot (hp), cr. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 
Juliet (hb), pld gold and red .. 
La France (ht),Tose .. a 
Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink. . 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red .. 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Carriage 
paid. 


Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “J.” 


12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 


Charming 1 1 / 


colouring 


Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 
Gruss an Teplitz (ht), crimson... 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht), carmine 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
Mme. A, Chatenay, sal. pink .. 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 
Mme. M. Soupert (ht), yellow .. 
Mrs. R. G. 8. Crawford, pink .. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. . oe 


Carriage 
paid. 


Pce. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 


Sweet Briars 
SELECTION “ R.” 
6 trees, 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 


6/6 


Colours 
exquisite. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 10d. 
Lady Penzance, soft copper .. 10d. 
Meg Merrilies, bright crimson.. 10d. 


Carriage 
paid. 


? Guarantested 
(Guaranteed @ Tested) 











Are 


These factors ensure success no 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “ E.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
in smoke. 


Immensely 1 1 |- Carriage 
euccessful. paid. 
Caroline Testout (bt), sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O’ Donel Browne (ht),car... 1/3 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 1/3 
George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/3 
Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet... 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 
Mme. Ed Herriot (per),red .. 1/3 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 


Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/- 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Baby Ramblers 
SELECTION “0.” 
8 roses of bushy habit, recom- 
mended for beds 


About lft. Carriage 
in height. 7/ 6 paid. 
Annie Miller, dazaling pink 1/- 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rose eA, = 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 
E. Lamesch, orange pink 1/3 
Jessie, rose crimson 1/- 


Leonie Lamesch, coppery red ; A 1/3 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk. 
Orleans, geranium red .. sine thse 


i 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 


Wallflowers,red .. 1/8 
* yellow.. 1/3 9/- 
Forget me not, blue 2/- 
Canterbury Bells in 
sep. colours, white, 
rose, biue, or mixed 2/6 
Iceland Poppies,mxd. 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 
Sweet Williams 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 
Gollen Alyssum 
Hardy Auriculas .. 
Purple Aubretia, pots 4/— 
Graecian Violet oe 





Doz. 





Hardy Border Flowers 


Bees’ ‘Victory’? Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto’Selection,15Beauties 


Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “F.” 
12 charmingly coloured and daintily 


formed in bud. 

Last well e 
when cut. 1 2/ 6 paid. 
Harry Kirk (t), yellow .. een iG 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yel... 1/3 


Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri. 1/3 


Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose... 1/8 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow -. 1/3 
Mrs, G. Shawyer (ht), pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white .. 1/3 
Richmond (ht), scarlet. . don 1/8 
Sunburst (ht), cadmium yellow 1/3 


Gold Medal Roses 
SELECTION “L.” 
12 newer sorts, all gold medallists 


ut two. 1 4) 


Creme de 

la creme. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 
British Queen (ht), snowy white 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream os 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze... 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (ht), white .. 
Rayon d'Or (per.), golden 4 
Willowmere (per.), coral pink.. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION “8.” 


6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arehes, pergolas, &c. 
All very 7 /- 
vigorous. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Alberic Barbier (W.) yellow... 1/6 
American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink .. 1/6 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 1/6 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 1/6 
Excelsa (W,), brilliant scariet.. 1/6 


Hiawatha (cl., P.), crim. white 1/6 


Suitable for 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “BB.” 


24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 


Assured 22/- Carriage 
prize winners. paid. 
Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet .. 1/3 
Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w... 1/3 
British Queen (ht), white Se ye) 
Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/- 
Chas. Lefebvre (hp), crimson .. 1/- 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink 1/3 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 1/3 


Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. I/- 


Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 1/6 
Gl. de C. Guinoisseau (hp), ver. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson... 1/- 
J. B. Clarke (bt), crimson Hoe 963) 
Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 1/3 
Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink 1/3 
Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh.. 1/3 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- 


New and Gold Medal 
SELECTION “ T.” 


12 first class new froses, nearly 
all gold medallists 
Exceptional Carriage 
value 1 7/ 6 paid 


Cleveland, coppery yellow wen 2/6 


Constance, rich yellow .. 1/6 
Isobel, carmine red + 1/6 
Modesty, pearly cream. . seanay 
Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 
Gorgeous, copper and yellow... 1/6 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 
H. V. Machin, bright crimson.. 1/6 
Mime. C. Martinet, deep vellow 1/6 
Marg. D. Hamil, golden yellow 1/6 
Lilian Moore, Indiana yellow 3/6 
Mrs. B. Walker .. we so 1/6 


Flowering Shrubs 


Do well ia towns 


All best sorts 
Strong trees. 


1 Bramley’s Seedling Apple, cooker. 
Lord Suffield Apple, cooker. 
James Grieve Apple, dessert. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 
William’s Pear, cook or eat. 

The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert. 
Victoria Plum. cooker or dessert. 
Morello Cherry, cooker 
Loganberry, for tarts or jam. 

4 Boskoop Giant, Black Currant. 

4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry. 
12 Superiative Raspberry, the best. 


ee 


26/6 "esas 


Carefully selected with object of pro- 
ducing continuous display. 


9/6 


1 Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft., gentian blue. 16 
2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., lilac. 1 

3 Double Hollybock, 6ft., various colours. 18 

4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 19 

5 Lloyd’s Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft., pink. 20 

6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft., various colours. 21 

7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4ft., sky blue. 22 

8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., blue. 23 

9 Red Elecampane, 5ft , crimson, bronze. 24 

10 Scarlet Campion, Sft., geranium red. 25 
j1 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent blue. 26 
12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, 1}#ft. 27 
13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft., salmon pink. 28 
White Lupin, 4ft., purest white. 29 


All the above-named fruits are very free 14 


Bee catalogue for plan showing 
how to plant Carriage paid 


Hybrid Lupin, 4ft., various colours. 


7 Siberian Tris, 3ft., rich blue. 


Flame Flower or Border Phlox. 
Showy Fleabane, 1}{t., mauve. 


Hybrid Columbine, 2ft., various colours 


Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft., scarlet. 
Mussin’s Catmint, 1}ft., lavender. 
Blue Fleabane, 1}ft., violet blue. 
Blue Perennial Flax, 1}ft. 

Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow. 
Beesian Mimulus, in., soarlet, gold 
Blue Starwort, 2ft., rich blue. 
Gentian Speedwell, 1ft., blue, 



















9/6 


Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
Double Flowered Gorse, golden yellow. 
Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

Spirea, Anthony Waterer, red 

May Broom, cream 

Rose of Sharon, golden. 

Crimson Flowering Currant. 

Weigela Eva Rathke, red 

Giant Mort Orange, white, 

Starry Daisy Bush, white 

Lavender true fragrant sort. 

Sweet Rosemary 

Golden Forsythia, very choice. 

White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 


small gardens Carriage paid 





bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 


- 


Fire Flowers 


7 superb bardy border plants. 


4/6 


Excellent 
for cutting. 


ES 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


All goods are sold on approval for cash 
Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 


COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 
are cent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of 1d. in the 1/-, minimum carriage 6d. 


with order. 


“PENDENNIS” PYRETHRUMS 


Carriage 
paid. 


(3 of each, 21 plants, 9/6 carriage pd.) 


A. M. Kelway, single rose ee 9d- 
Genl. French, single red Foe 4: 
Esineraida, single rose. . «. Q9d- 
Queen Mary, double pink ee Q9d- 
J. Kelway, single scarlet eee Ode 
Hamiet, single pink .. a eds 
Yvonne, superb double white.. 9d- 


15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3ft., white. 


Paeon’s Roses 
“PORTIA” PAEONIES. 
6 of the best and most gorgeous in 
Carriage 


cultivation. 
9/ is paid 


Immense 

blooms. 

8 of each, 18 plants, 20/ -, carriage pd. 
3 plants, same name, 3/6. 


Arsene Muirel, lovely rose .. 1/9 
Festiva Maxima, white. . ve 2/9 
Mme Calot, soft blush.. oe 1/9 
Carnea elegans, pink .. san i L/O 
Neva, fine silvery pink.. ef rf) 


Atrosanguinea, crimson ee 





II I I, 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


Per 





100 3/ 6 a 
Fine, extra strong plants 


ready for immediate planting 
to produce early supplies. 


Bees’ April Queen. 
Bees’ Flower of Spring. 
Winningstadt. 
Wheeler’s Imperial 








30 Showy Stonecrop, lit., rosy purple. 


Street LIVERPOOL 


Larkspurs 
“ LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS. 


6 superb varieties, all tip- top for 
border and for cutting 
Huge 


spikes. 4/ is 


pai 
3 of each, 18 plants, 8/6, carriage pd. 
3 plants, same name, i/o 


Eureke, rich deep blue eo. 19d. 
Belladonna, double sky blue.. 9d 
Albion, ehe best white .. os Od: 
Cestrian, double pale blue .. 94. 
Lamartine, deep gentian blue. . 
Peraimmon, large, sky blue .- 


Carriage 
id. 






WSs 








advertisement, 
way to buy what you want. 


A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 


Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


Escallonia Ingrami, red. 


Flame Flowers 


“PICKWICK” PHLOX. 
10 magnificent hardy plants. 


Vivid 6 / 6 Carriage 


colours. paid. 
Aurora, salmon rose .. ve Sd 


B. van Dedam, scarlet. . 8d. 
Coquelicot, orange scarlet 8d 
E. Campbell, salmon pink oo! Od 
E, Danzanvilliers, fine lilac .. 8d 
Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d. 
F. A. Buchner, purest white .. 8d. 
Genl. Heutz, salmon red ve Od. 


Iris, striking violet blue 5a) (OC. 
Selma, pink, with cherry centre 8d. 






CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 
will be sent post free on request, 

If possible, make up your order from this 
It is the most economical 





2d. 






REVISED PRICE LIST O 


may be had free on 
logue, containing fu 


application. 


ll descriptions and 20 pages colo 


F ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., has been posted to customers. Additionai copies 


There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. 
ur photos, will serve those who have it. 


The 1916-17 Cata. 
A few spare copies are available, 3d. 


616 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Asparagus forcing.—When an adequate 
supply of crowns is grown to admit of 
forcing being carried out through the win- 
ter and well into the spring, a start may 
If circumstances do not. per- 
mit of their being grown, crowns for the 
purpose can be purchased and supplied as 
required. This is the better method when 
it is inconvenient to set aside the area of 


now be made. 


ground required for their cultivation each 
year. Forcing is simple enough, and good 


results can be readily obtained if the 
crowns are strong and three years and up- 


wards in age. A genial heat of 55 dees. 
to 60 degs. is sufficient to excite growth, 


but that the latter may be continuous the 


heat should be steady and lasting. A 
heated pit, in which is a fermenting bed 
consisting for the most part of leaves, or a 
two-light frame placed on a hotbed an- 
swers well for the purpose. In the latter 
instance the bed should be carefully con- 
structed to secure the desired result in 
regard to durability and supply of warmth, 
and in either case throw the material into 
a heap beforehand to undergo preliminary 
fermentation. A few inches in devth of 
soil to place on the bed when ready will 
suffice for laying the crowns upon, cover- 
ing with a sufficiency of soil, so that there 
is about 13 inches of it above the crowns. 
Settle this about them with tepid water 
applied with a rosed watering-can. Tf 
blanched produce is desired, darken the 
frame or pit, otherwise allow full light to 
penetrate in either case. At night cover 
down with mats to conserve heat. 


Apple and Pear gathcring.—This, in re- 
gard to the latest varieties, should be car- 
ried out carefully, storing them in the 
coolest end of the store. Many may be 
surprised to read of fruit being kent so 
late on the trees, but we have always 
secured the best results with regard to 
Glou Morceau, Winter Nelis, Bergamotte 
Esperen, and other late Pears, also the 
latest Apples, by allowing the fruits to 
hang well into November. After the 
storing is completed, keen the store dark 
and close the ventilators. 


Peaches and Nectarines.—Any trees 
outside which have shown a disposition 
to continue growing beyond the usual 
time, and the wood of which is not ripen- 
ing as it should do, should have all roots 
reaching beyond a 5-feet or 6-feet limit, 
measuring outwards from the wall,, lifted, 
shortening back the strongest of them to 
encourage the formation of those of a 
more fibrous nature in future, as well as 
to check the supply of san to the wood and 
hasten its maturation. Relay such of the 
roots as are retained nearly level, and 
surround them with some fresh Iaam, to 
which has been: added a liberal quantity 
of lime rubbish. To carry out the work 
properly a good wide trench is necessary. 
When filling in again, be careful to make 
the soil as firm as its condition will 
permit. 


Old hotbeds.—T'o make room for the 
storage of newly fallen leaves when ready 
to’ be wheeled or carted into the frame 
ground, the old beds should, if not con- 
venient to wheel the material to where it 
is required in the kitchen garden, be re- 
moved and _ stored elsewhere. This, 
though adding to the labour, has the ad- 
vantage of hastening the decomposition of 
the constituents, as there are always por- 
tions of the beds found to be in none too 
forward a state of decay. If possible, a 
certain amount of this kind of manure 
should be held in reserve for the dressing 
of herbaceous borders and flower-beds in 
spring where the staple is inclined to be 
heavy. For working into the heavy clay 
soils in the kitchen garden its value can- 
not be overestimated. A. W 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Raspberrles.—November is 


of Raspberries, for the soil is still warm, 


and there will be time for the roots to 
make a certain amount of growth before 
1 Moreover, if Raspberries are 


the winter. f S 
not planted until the spring, it often hap- 
pens that a large number of them fail. 


The ground for Raspberries should be 


deeply dug and well enriched with 


manure, which should be placed so that 


the roots are not in direct contact with 
at. 
to remove and burn all perennial weeds, 
especially Bindweed. There are various 
methods of traiming the canes. In my 
opinion, the best system is to tie them to 
wires stretched tightly on upright posts. 
This is better than tying the canes in 
bundles to stakes, for the air circulates 
freely amongst the plants, and there is 
less danger of the fruits being spoiled 
through damping. Another advantage of 
the wire system is that the fruits may be 
easily protected from birds, ‘especially 
if the posts and the top wire are about a 
foot higher than the canes themselves. 
Small, well-ripened suckers are the best 
for planting, as these usually possess 
whereas larger 
canes experience a considerable check on 
transplanting. The ground should be 
allowed time to settle before planting. 

Broccoli plants are still making a very 
free growth. The plants will, in conse- 
quence, be very liable to injury directly 
hard weather sets in. There is no better 
method of protecting them than that 
known as layering, which, if promptly 
done, will at least save most of the plants, 
notwithstanding severe frost. Take out 
a good trench at one end, and heel over 
the plants, placing their heads towards 
the north; arrange the soil evenly. and 
firmly over the whole of the stem. The 
slight check caused to growth will be 
beneficial rather than otherwise. This 
work should be completed, if possible, be- 
fore the end of the present month. Should 
unusually severe weather occur, it may 
be necessary to supplement the layering 
by strewing over the plants some light 
material, such as Bracken or straw. A 
very little covering will suffice, and it 
should be removed directly the weather 
becomes warmer. Lettuce plants in cold 
frames need to be frequently examined 
and all decaying foliage removed. Stir 
the soil between the plants to prevent it 
from becoming sour, and remove the 
lights entirely during mild, dry days, re- 
placing them at night. Damopness is the 
worst trouble with this crop in winter, 
and should be avoided as far as possible 
by tilting up the lights in rainy weather. 
If any space is available in cold pits or 
frames, these may be filled with late- 
planted Lettuces from the oven borders 
before they are injured. 

Seakale.—The plants grown for provid- 
ing crowns for forcing have completed 


their growth, and at the first opportunity. 


the whole of the crop will be lifted and 
the crowns stored in a convenient place 
for drawing upon as occasion requires, A 
suitable place for storing is under a north 
wall, where they can be neatly laid in and 
covered with sand or ashes. The rootlets 
are first trimmed off and put into baskets, 
and during inclement weather they will 
be made into sets or thongs for planting 
next spring. These rootlets are cut into 
lengths of 5 inches or 6 inches. The upper 
part, which will eventually form the 
crown, is cut straight across, and the lower 
one a little on the slant. The prepared 
cuttings are tied into bundles of twenty- 
five and stored in sand in a cool place. 
About the end of February they are initro- 
‘duced to very gentle heat and moisture to 
start them into growth, thoroughly well 
hardening them off afterwards ‘before 
planting out of doors. F. W. G. 
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the best 


month in which to make new plantations 


When digging the ground, take care 


‘hand-weeding must be resorted to. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Hardy flower borders.—Frost yet holds — 
aloof, and hardy flower borders are mak- — 


ing a last effort—by no means the least 
of the season. The value of the later 
Michaelmas Daisies is now apparent. The 


ie 
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Nove Anglize section is very interesting, ~ 


and there are some fine, if rather tall, 
things among them. A. formosissimus is 
very fine. The Moon Daisy (Pyrethrum 
uliginosum) is quite attractive in large 
clumps. Second-cron blooms of the 
Whorl-flower (Morina longifolia) are not 
inferior to those produced earlier in the 
year. Fuchsias remain in;good form, 
Schizostylis coccinea is telling; there are 
yet Roses, chiefly Hybrid Teas—indeed, 
the hardy flowers are, and have been 
throughout the season, quite a standby. 
Asparagus beds.—The stems of Aspara- 
gus having now become thoroughly 
ripened, no good purpose is served by 
leaving them longer. Cut these over care- 
fully about 6 inches above the level of 
the beds, using a sharp knife in prefer- 
ence to a hook or a scythe. Owing to the 
recent rainfall, combined with the open 
weather, there may have been a late 
growth of weeds, and these ought to be 
cleared off. In such a case it is of little 
use to rely upon the hoe and the rake, 
so that, if perfect cleanliness is ae 
NAL 
is my own practice, even ait the expendi- 
ture of considerable time, and the result 


is always more satisfactory. JI agree with 


the opinion expressed by a correspondent 
in GARDENING of October 26th that it is a 
mistake to put heavy dressings of manure 
upon Asparagus beds at this season. 
Much more good results from feeding 
freely after the cutting stons, and when 
the growths are coming away. strongly 
during the summer and autumn. Both 
experience and observation have confirmed 
me in the belief that such is the best 
course to follow. 

Parsnips, as is well known, are per- 
fectly hardy; indeed, some say that their 
flavour is improved by a sharp touch of 
frost. Be that as it may, it is certainly 
good practice at this time to lift a por- 
tion of the crop. Should the ground be- 
come frosthound, the advantages ‘are ap- 
parent, and Pansnips will, I have proved, 
keep quite plump and sound when stored 
similarly to Potatoes. 

. Red Currants. —In these gardens, 
owing to their situation chiefly, Red Cur- 
rants ripen up their foliage very well in 
late autumn, and, as the leaves have now 
fallen, and the wood is firm and hard, 
such pruning as is reauired will be under- 
taken without delay. In the case of old 
and established bushes, the oneration is 
a simple one. A little extension at the 
points of the main branches is permitted, 
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otherwise close snurring is practised. An ~_ 


eye ought to be given to worn-out 
branches, with a view to their removal: 
naturally, when this is done, young wood 
should be preserved to fill uv the vacant 
space. In the case of young bushes in 
the course of formation, the pruner must 
be guided by circumstances, always bear- 


ing in mind the advantages derived from 


keeping the centre of each bush oven and 
permitting every branch proper space in 
which to develop. Much harm accrues to 
bushes, and consequently to crops, when 


overcrowding is permitted. After prun- 


ing is completed, manure and fork uv the 
breaks and borders as soon as time will 
permit. 

Chrysanthemums.—It may now 
necessary to run a mild heat through the 
house during the night, and when this is 
done, provided there is no frost, a chink 
of air may with advantage be left along 
the apex of the house. Give moisture as 
it appears to be required by each indi- 
vidual plant. Habhasacth 
watering is the surest way to shorten the 
Chrysanthemum season. 


should such a course be necessary, and 


take prompt steps to check outbreaks of _ 


mildew. W. McGurroa, 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbrigit. 
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BEES. 


OLD HONEY, 
LANGSTROTH says ‘‘Old honey is more 
wholesome than that freshly gathered by 
the bees.’? Whether this be so or not I 
cannot say, but what I can say, without 
hesitation, is that old honey is very de- 
licious and preserves every one of its good 
qualities, such as aroma, colour, and taste. 
It is my good fortune still to possess some 
run honey of the seasons 1914 and 1915— 
only a small proportion of the harvest of 
those years it is true, but, for all that, a 
good sample of what may be termed old 
honey. I have two kinds, however, which 
fact has led me into an interesting specu- 
lation on relative values of ‘‘ show honey’”’ 
and ordinary honey. Which is the more 
valuable. as food, honey prepared (or 
“* doctored ’’) for the show bench or that 
which comes to our table from the hives, 
quite untouched except for the straining 
out of the extractor and the ripening? I 
have the two kinds—1914 show honey and 
1915 ordinary honey. The residue of my 
1914 supply consists of some that captured 
a prize. The honey had been specially 
treated for the show bench in the usual 
way. It had been carefully extracted from 
comb entirely sealed over; it had been 
strained -in the ordinary manner and 


‘ripened; it had been kept from the air and 


in a warm place. A week before the show 
it was strained again, this time through 
flannel to rid it of the pollen grains as 
much as possible, after which process it 
was heated up to 80 degs. Fahr. This, of 
course, reduced it in bulk, which had to be 
made up, and then it was run into jars 
earefully chosen free from flaws. These 
half-dozen jars pleased me immensely and 
afterwards pleased the judges, too, in 
density and aroma, in clearness and 
brightness, which last feature had been 
brought about by the thoroughness of the 
straining. Flavour and colour I could not 
give to the honey, that was the work of 
the bees. Well, after four years my wife’s 
honey store still includes one or two jars 
of this prize honey. They have been in 
the same cupboard with the 1915 jars of 
‘‘ untreated ’? honey, which has granulated 
into a very solid, healthy mass. The 1914 
store, however, has not granulated at all. 
Its colour is splendid, its brightness and 
sparkle (as I may call it) are as good as 
they ever were, while its taste and aroma 
are, to my mind, as fine as anything the 
most exacting judge could seek. Whether 
it has lost any of its original wholesome- 
ness or not by being ‘‘ treated ’’ I am un- 
able to say.. Its other excellent features 
are present in a most unqualified degree. 
I should like to hear what others say as to 
whether honey which has been prepared 
for the show (as above) and then ap- 
parently rendered capable of retaining 
brightness, lustre, aroma, taste, etc., loses 
anything in wholesomeness. Since pollen 
is a nutritive agent to the bee may we not 
assume that it is also to the human being? 
Is it wise, therefore, to sacrifice nourish- 
ment and food value to lustre and good 
complexion, for which in honey a judge in 
the honey tent looks, but to obtain which 
it would seem that the competitor must 
deprive the honey of much of its nourishing 
quality by an overdose of straining? 

In the reconstruction period following 
the Peace which is now breaking through 
the clouds of war our little bee world must 
find a place in the scheme of reform. The 
conditions controlling exhibits of honey 
must be severely modified in many ways, 
and not the least way must be this of 
taking the chief value from the honey, as 
I think, in order to give a better chance of 
winning a prize. 1 Sieh avd 8 Ip 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Rock Roses (Cistus) (Ayrshire).—When 
any doubt is entertained as to the hardi- 
ness of these, it is good policy to put in a 
few cuttings during the summer and keep 
them in a frame or save a few seeds for 
spring sowing. Then, if the parent plant 
is killed, stock-is at hand, and good-sized 
flowering specimens can be had in the 
course of a year or two. The Rock Roses 
do not need rich soil—in fact, plants 
grown in poor loam or sandy gravel often 
give better results than those grown in 
good ground, as growth is arrested earlier 
am the autumn, the wood becoming better 
ripened, and thus able to withstand severe 
weather. Seeing you have failed to pro- 
cure any Clematises on their own roots, 
it is an easy matter to purchase the varie- 
ties you wish and layer them yourself. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Clematis Fairy Queen (Ayrshire).—This 
belongs to the C. lamuginosa set. The 
pruning consists in removing the weak, 
straggling, and overcrowded branches in 
February or March. The plants flower 
from the old or ripened wood; therefore, 
the strong one-year-old wood should be 
retained to as far as it has become tho- 
roughly ripe, beyond which it may be cut 
away, the retained parts being so disposed 
as to fill up all vacamt spaces. The 
variety Sir Trevor Lawrence also flowers 
on the old or ripened wood. As regards 
the Romneyas, they should be quite hardy 
with you, but in the event of a severe 
winter it would be advisable to heap some 
sifted, weathered ashes over the crowns, 
leaving any pruning until the coming 
spring. 

Layering Rhododendrons (Z. C. Buz- 
ton).—Rhododendrons may be layered at 
any time, except when they are making 
their growth. Autumn, however, is 
really the best time. Care must be taken 
to thoroughly secure the layers in posi- 
tion, and also take care that they do not 
during the summer suffer from want of 
water. Even then they take a long time 
to root, and it will be at least two years 


before they are fit to be separated from 


the parent plant. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mealy-bug on climbing plants (Mrs. 
Markham).—Petroleum is very effectual 
in destroying mealy-bug. A good way of 
applying it is as follows:—Heat some 
water to a temperature of about 120 degs., 
not more, and to every three gallons of 
this add a lump of soft soap about the 
size of a hen’s egg and two wineglassfuls 
of petroleum. fener the water by 
means of a syringe, otherwise the petro- 
leum will float on the top, and then 
syringe the plants affected. A good way 
to keep the solution well mixed is to re- 
turn each alternate syringeful to the pail 
containing the mixture. This is very 
essential, as the crude petroleum will 
burn the foliage. In addition to this, you 
must also scrub all the woodwork with 
soft soap and water, to which a little 
ot ewe mat a wineglassful to a gallon— 
as been added. The walls, too, should 
be limewashed, or, better, washed with 
Portland cement mixed with water so as 
to be of the consistence of thick paint. 
This, if well worked into any cracks in 
the walls, will fill them up and destroy 
oy mealy-bug or eggs which may be in 

em. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Z#. Murphy.—1, 
Nerine undulata; 2, Eupnatorium Wein- 
mannianum; 3, As ium flaccidum; 4, 
Woodwardia radicans. R. O., Wood,—1, 
Escallonia macrantha; 2, apparently a 
form the Lucombe Oak (Quercus 
Lucombeana); 3, Cytisus racemosus ; 
Cotoneaster Simonsi. 

Names of fruit.—TVhirty Years’ Reader. 
—Apples: 1, Lady Henniker ; 2, Downton 
Pippin ; 3, Alfriston; 4, not recognised. 
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No Bad Feeling 


No unpleasant sensation, no sense 
of weariness and depression, no 
sick headache, no touch of stomach 
or liver disorder will trouble you 
long when you begin to take advan- 
tage of the cleansing, healing and 
tonic properties of Beecham’s Pills, 
Never aday passes but you can 
hear people testify to the good they 
have received from this remedy. 
Never a day passes but numbers of 
erstwhile ailing people are enter- 
ing into their heritage of good 
health by means of that reliable 
remedy Beecham’s Pills. And, 
with good health generally come 
good cheer, good spirits, good 
temper and good friends 


| Thanks To 
| Beecham’ s 
| Pills. 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 


GOVERNMENT 


ARMY BOOTS 


REPAIRED a= 
EQUAL TO NEW. §& 


12/6 


EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED. 


SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 


We supply only the Highest Grade Army Boots, Re- 
soled and Heeled with the Best New Leather. 

They are the very pick of the Government Army 
Boots, sound, smart, and watertight, the very thing for 
Munition Workers, Dockers, Farm Hands, Postmen, 
Rail, Tram, Bus, and all workers requiring good 
serviceable Boots for hard wear. 

We guarantee every pair and warrant them 
to last longer and give greater satisfaction than two 
pairs of Shop Boots costing double the money. 

Send P.T. 12/6 and Tenpence for postage, at once, 
give size, and say whethér Plain or Studded Soles 
required. 

Colonial Brown, 15/6, 17/6, and 21/= 

ALL BOOTS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Cash willingly returned in full if not satisfied. 


THE COLONIAL ARMY BOOT CO. 


(360 Dept.), 200, Railton Rd., London, S.E. 24, 











“BEST OF ALL SEEDS.” 

These seeds are considered by us, after 25 years’ experi- 
ence, to be the best varieties to sow for Quality and Pro- 
ductiveness. Broad Beans, ls. pt. Runner and Dwarf 
Beans, Peas, early, mid, late, 1, 3, and 5 ft., 1s. 3d. pt. Beet, 
round and long, 6d. oz. Onion, ls. oz. Parsnip, Spinach, 
3d. oz. Carrot, dwarf and long, 9d. oz. Turnip, Swede, 
Radish, 4d oz. Mustard and Oress, 2d.0z. Kale, Broccoli, 
Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber, 
Leek, Lettuce, Parsley, Savoy, Tomato, and all flower seeds 
in large 3d. pkts. Shallots. 1s. lb. Rambler Roses, Hia- 
watha, Crimson, and Dorothy Perkins, 6/6 doz. All carr. pd, 
W. DENNIS & SONS, 1, Duke-street, St.\Leonards-on-Sea, 


The latest day for receiving Advertisements 
is FRIDAY, 9 a.m. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Associated Supplies, Ltd. 


CENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORACE CONTRACTORS, 


& PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 





Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone : 


STORES, LIVERPOOL :— 
Palace Yard, 
Marsh Lane, Bootle. 


Telegrams : DrextTERovs, LIVERPOOL. 
Telephone: 217 Boorus. 


Bank 3944, 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH :— 
Stone House, 
St. Julians Friars. 


Telegrams : DexTEROUS, SHREWSBURY. 
Telephone : 214 SHREWSBURY, 











GARDEN BARROW. 


31/-, Carriage’ Paid. 
Of Ironmongers or 


S. M. WILMOT & CO., Ltd., BRISTOL. 














HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 


Every size and description undertaken. 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS. 


Any make or capacity supplied. 


12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 


Specially recommended. 


THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 


Designed for Small Greenhouses, 


12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 


258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 8.W. 1. 


§§ O’ESPELHO,” Jornal Illustrado. 


The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language. 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

“‘O’Espelho”’ affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 


*“O’ESPELHO,” 
9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchant, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. 
35 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ADVICE IS SOMETIMES REQUIRED 


by the most experienced Gardeners. If they will 
address us, stating exactly what they need to know—whether 
this refers to methods of cultivation, supplies for the garden 
or greenhouse, or advice on general work — we shall be 
pleased to assist them in every way. The services of our 
experts are at all times freely available to our readers.— 
Offices: 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


As we have to print a large edition of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, it is essential that advertisement copy should reach 
us not later than the Friday morning for the issue of the 
week following. 

Wecommence printing on Friday, and no advertisement 
can be altered or stopped after first post on Friday morning. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is obtainable on the Wednes- 
day preceding the date shown on the paper. 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. W.C. 2. 


























‘SANKEY Ses" POTS 
\™.Ghe BEST and Cheapest. 


“ carriage paid” 
‘quotation (“carriage frequently. amounts to halt value of: | 


| State quantity of each size required and have 


f£ Pea gueds). or write for Price List, fre: 

SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions Bulb feels and Fern 
. " j Pane trom 2d. each. 

RICHARD SANKEY & SON, L’?, 
Bulwell Potheries. NOTTINGHAM. 











Books for Garden Lovers. 


GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. — 
FLOWERING AND FINE-LEAVED PALMS, FERNS, AND 
LyYco!l ODIUMS, with full details of the Propagation and 
Cultivation of 500 families of plants, embracing all the 
best plants in cultivation. By THOMAS BAINES. A 
few copies of this work (not illustrated) are offered at 
5/= net, post free. 


FLORA AND SYLVA.—Single volumes of this rare 
work are offered at a reduced price. Printed on pure 
linen hand-made paper. With many engravings on 
wood, and numerous beautifully coloured plates by the 
late H. G. Moon. Bound in art cloth, gilt lettering. 
The volumes for 1904 and 1905 only are available. Hach 
volume is complete in itself, with Index, and over 20 
coloured plates, which alone are worth the “money. 
Price (to clear), 7/6 per volume, carriage paid. Usual 
price, 15/-. 

A few specially fine copies. bound in white vellum 
and linen, gold lettering, for the year 1905 are also avail- 
able Price (to clear), 10/6 per volume, post free. A 
handsomer volume, or one more interesting to the lover 
of flowers and trees, could not be imagined. Ordinary 
price, 25/-. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL AND DIRECTORY 
with many thousands of Namesand Addresses. Further 
issues suspended for the duration of the War. Contains 
latest Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horti- 
cultural Trade, classified in various ways; Lists of 
Gardens and Country Seats (over 9,000). Useful for 
Owners, Head Gardeners, and people in the Horti- 
cultural Trade. Latest issue. Price, 1/- net. By post, 
1/6. Strongly bound in green cloth, gilt, by post, 2/-. 


TOWN GARDENING.—New and greatly improved 
Edition. By B.C. RAVENSOROFT. A Handbook of the 
best Trees, Shrubs, and Plants for Town Culture in the 
Garden, Window, or Greenhouse. By post, 2/6 net. 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN.— 
Embracing every phase of its Cultivation, with chapters 
on Disease and Special Cultures. By post (to clear), 
6d. net. 

COLOURED PLATES (200 sorts), finely reproduced 
from drawings by the best flower artists. Post free: 
Three for 6d.; twelve for 1/6; twenty-five for 3/3 
fifty for 5/6, assorted. Per 100, 10/-, 

VILLA GARDENING. — A Handbook embracing 
Villa Gardening in all its branches, with eighteen 
chapters specially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. 
By E. HoBpAy. 2/6 net, post free. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its Culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post (to clear), 6d. net. 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — The leading 


paper for the Country Gentleman and the Professional 
Gardener. 2d. weekly. By post, 23d. 

Cloth Binding Oase for ‘‘Gardening Illustrated,” 
with complete Index for past year, 3/-, post free. 
Complete volume for year, 12/=, 


FARM ANDIHOME.—A Practical paper, interesting 
and useful to every Farmer. 2d.weekly. By post, 2}d. 


Cloth Binding Case for ‘‘ Farm and Home,” to holda 
year’s copies of the paper. By post, 2/6. Complete 
volume for year, 12/=, 


HUMOURS OF THE COUNTRY.-—A Volume 
of selected Anecdotes, reprinted from ‘’Farm and 
Home”; classified according tosubject. A most divert- 
ing book for country reading. Cloth, gilt lettering, 2/- 
net, post free. 

Also supplied in a paper covered Edition, 1/= net, 
post free. 


LONDON MARKET GARDENS. — Showing the 
manner in which Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables are 
qrowe toe Market. By O. W. SHAW. By post (to clear), 

= net. 


MANAGER: 65, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


OAK STAKES 


All lengths and sizes. List on application. Also Oak 
Field Gates.—Colden, Leire, Lutterworth. 


When writing Gardening firms please mention 
“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
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REPAIRED : 


ARMY BOOTS 


BEST COVERNMENT LEATHER. 


2/G 


EVERY PAIR 
CUARANTEED 
equal to New. 








Stand any amount of hard/wear. Just the thing 
for Gardeners, Allotment Holders, Land Workers, 
Tram and ’Bus Men, Farm Workers, Dockers, 
Postmen, Railwaymen, Miners, Taxi Drivers, 
Munition Workers, &c. Every pair thoroughly 
repaired, good as new. Will outlast two pairs of 
ordinary Boots at double the cost. 


Our price, 9/6, 12/6, 15/6. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED | CANADIAN 
BROWN, 


to be repaired Army Boots with the 
best Government Leather, with 
sound uppers free from patches. 
The pick of the Government Boots. 14/6 
send to-day ey one Urge: for 5 
postage and packing. tate size fd 
and whether plain or studded boots 17/6, 21/ 
required, 

THE CANADIAN BOOT CO., 

(Dept. 26), 274, Amhurst Road, LONDON, N. 16, 











THE 
SILWOOD STORAGE 


COMPANY, Ltd. 


STORES : 


SILWOOD ST., ROTHERHITHE, S.E. 





Transport by Steam 
Motor Wagons. 


Extensive Storage 
Accommodation. 





For Terms and all particulars apply to 
Offices : 


7, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Telephone: VicrTorIA 6882. 
Telegrams: Sizstoco, Vic. Lonpon, 


== LITTLE'S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


LIQUID. 





Double Strength 
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THOUGHTS IN 








Prace! thrice blessed word; and again, 
thrice blessed. ‘The strain, the anxieties, 
the strenuous and sustained efforts; the 
oppressive forebodings of the Tongest and 
blackest four years we shall ever look 
upon; the fears for dear ones in deadly 
peril; all these, like to a great, thick cloud 
of poison-gas, have lifted from the surface 
of things, and we are free from their 
deadly embrace. We breathe again; we 
live; we Rest. There is a fresher and 
clearer atmosphere, a new outlook. The 
wearing dread of ‘‘ the terror that flieth 
by night’? (remember, I write from the 
DWast Coast) haunts us no more, and we 
can abandon ourselves to sleep with no 
misgivings as to what will happen before 
morning. We rest at long last, after the 
feverish activities of body and_ brain. 
Already we begin to know and to ap- 
preciate what rest really is. A few days, 
perhaps, of boisterous rejoicing, a few 
diversions in which to give vent to legiti- 
mate exuberance and accustom ourselves 
to our state of deliverance, and then we 
lapse into and enjoy a state of calm re- 
pose. We seek restful surroundings, 
sedate and quiet environment and leisure 
before we again take up those string: 
dashed from our hands so suddenly and 
with such utter madness in 1914. 

Now there are two places where, speak- 
ing for myself, I can really find rest; that 


rest of mind which is so badly needed and. 


which is essential to physical rest. They 
are in the garden and the woods. Here I 
find myself in close association with crea- 
tions whose réle is that of undisturbed 
serenity, indifferent to all that worries, 
but. contributory to all that gives enjoy- 
ment to our lives. I find there, what, alas! 
I too seldom find on my couch. Through 
the long night watches it is not always 
Rest that comes to my tired brain and 
aching body. No, indeed; for when I tem- 
porarily resign control of my physical 
powers then the brain springs into un- 
healthy aetivity which is more exhausting 
than all my bodily efforts of the working 
hours. But in the quietness of my garden 
or the secluded retreats in the woods, from 
which the outer world with all its cares, 
its worries, and its jealousies is excluded, 
I am free to identify myself with that 
restful, soulful, undisturbed world of life 
by which I am surrounded, and with which 
I can Claim affinity. : 
Truly, the lover of Nature is most. for- 
tunate among men, inasmuch as he ean 
readily find what so many others seek in 
yain. Some roam over the wide world 
seeking Rest, but find it not. Others seek 
it in the giddy round of social. life, than 
which there can be nothing more wearying 
—as well look for solidity in a tide-washed 
sand dune! If only they would seek it 
where- so many of us know it is to be 
found their quest need go no farther. They 


. 


_ would find a really good rest to be as profit- 


able as it is pleasant, for just as in Nature 
during the period of rest the great revivi- 
fying work, which in a few months will 
change the face of the earth, is going on, 
‘so through our resting hours recuperation, 
physical and’ mental, is going on against 
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THE GARDEN. 


REST, AND A MEMORIAL. 


the hour when we awaken once more to our 
ordinary life and call into activity every 
faculty we possess and all the strength of 
this wonderful body of ours. So then, my 
masters, I invite you to share my abode of 
peace and of rest, an abode where * bulls ”’ 
and ‘‘ bears,” the “ ins’’ and ‘‘ outs ’’ come 
not in; ‘‘ where the wicked cease from 
troubling.’’ I invite you to share with me 
a multitude of prospective, hopes such as 
we can legitimately contemplate, when 
under fairer skies our gardens may outvie 
their former splendour and profusion. 

The storm which has been so pitilessly 
beating in our faces was a ‘‘ clearing up”’ 
storm, and will undoubtedly be followed 
by a lengthy period of calm and encourage- 
ment. “Let us then, together, enter into 
and enjoy all it can offer. 

But hold! one thing remains to be done. 
The day that ends our woes must not pass 
into forgetfulness as do ordinary days. It 
is, and must for ever be, a red-letter day ; 
the day of days; the day of victory not for 
a single people, but for all mankind; the 
day on which, once and for all, Right con- 
quers Might. How, then, can we best mark 
it so that generations yet unborn may re- 
member it with pride and read in it the 
most glorious of all ‘‘ the glorious pages of 
old?’’? The red monster, verily and indeed, 
put its long arm into our holy of hokes, 
snatching its prey from our hearthstones, 
so that, apart from other and more am- 
bitious schemes our homes must have their 
own private memorials. 

What form shall they take? For my- 
sef I have decided. I will plant me a tree 
—a Peace tree. And what shall it -be? 
Shall it be a stately Cedar, to throw 
abroad its far-reaching giant’s arms, under 
which the next generation but one may 
disport itself and talk of ‘‘the Day ’’—a 
noble landmark for all the country round? 
Nay, it cannot be. My garden is not large 
enough, and I could never bring myself to 
the planting of any tree which would in 
course of ‘time oust every other tree and 
plant from the garden. No, it cannot be 
the Cedar. What then? Shall it be an 
Oak, our grand old national tree of cen- 
turies gone by, fitting emblem of strength 
and endurance? Nay, not in my garden. 
Its place is on the village green, where, in 
the gloaming, men and maids foregather 
to whisper the ever-new old story, what 
time Old England-has once again become 
her dear old self. For with that new-old 
story will mingle other tales of prowess 
and renown wrought by their immediate 
forbears, deeds to which they owe their 
life and liberty. Their glory will be that 
they have inherited such valiant blood, 
and they will vow never to dishonour it by 
any deeds of shame. Shall it be a Bay, 
from which annually to wreathe the vic- 
tor’s crown? Nay, the memory of the 
victors themselves will keep green in the 
hearts of many a generation, and no crown 
or withering leaves can worthily repay 
them for the permanent fruits of their 
victories. Ah! I have it. I will plant me 
a fruit-tree—an Apple for preference, for 
’twas in the Apple season that Peace was 
won. I will not plant this in my orchard 
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for fear it may lose its identity among 
that of the others. I will give it the best, 
the most conspicuous, the most suitable 
position in the garden, a real place of 
honour, where it can stand alone, revered 
and beloved, where its golden and rosy 
cheeked fruit shall be a very real and 
tangible reminder of all that victory meant 
and brought, and where the toddling in- 
fant shall learn to lisp the blessed word 
‘Peace’? and the hoary gran’fer tell of 
what his ancestors did to win it. More, it 
shall be a Blenheim Orange, the best and 
most typical of England’s Apples, worthi- 
est among them all for such an honour, 


‘Full and round and rosy, its fruit hangs 


thickly on the tree—rich and luscious to 
the taste, pleasing to the eye. It is the 
pride of the orchard, the choicest of the 
fruit-room, dearly beloved by the house- 
wife. Not a ‘‘come and go’’ Apple, but 
one that remains with us for months. So 
then, my ‘‘ Peace tree”’ shall tell its mes- 
sage not only in early November, but at 
the Christmas fireside, and on through the 
drear winter months till Lady Day shows 
us a further promise in the bursting of the 
buds. There is no break—no hiatus—for 
before the season’s fruit has entirely gone 
the fresh and fair-faced blossom gleams 
upon the boughs telling of a new crop on 
the way, so that on and on, year in and 
year out, the message and the memories 
will be upheld. Can there be any more 
fitting memorial for the home? 


ee loi 


Notes of the Week. 


Begonia Gloire de Sceaux.—This is a 
most valuable kind for winter flowering, 
alike for its handsome foliage as well as 
the pretty heads of blossoms ; im fact, it 
would be worth growing for the effective 
jieaves alone. It is useful alike in small 
as large plants, forming in the former 
really fine specimens. 


Lilium speciosum Melpomene.—When 
freely grouped this is one of the hand- 
somest, as also the most desirable, of all 
the forms of this: section. Vigorous in 
growth, free flowering as well as reliable, 
it invariably yields a profusion of its 
richly coloured blooms, which are of great 
substance, the rich crimson hue that pre- 
vails being freely spotted with white, the 
margin of the petals being also lined with 
white. 


Abutilon Colden Fleece.—Where an 
abundance of useful flowers for small 
glasses is required, this Abutilon should 
receive attention. The blossoms are of a 
rich golden tint, and of considerable size. 
Its season of blooming ranges from early 
June to the end of October, or even later, 
old-established examples producing many 
hundreds of blooms, more especially when 
the plants are set out in the border and 
the shoots trained up the rafters of the 
conservatory. In fact, when grown in this 
way, flowers can be had throughout the 
whole year.—A. G. 





Chrysanthemum Jules Lagravere.—This 
old crimson variety is not now very often 
seen, the many recent novelties having in 
all probability displaced. it. I came 
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across it the other day in full flower, 
growing along with it being the hardy 
variety, Cottage Pink. Both of these 
possess a hardy, vigorous constitution, 
sufficiently so to come up year after year 
in the open garden. Tor these reasons 
they are well worth retaining as parents 
to raise other good, hardy sorts from, 
such as may be left in the open without 
any misgiving.—A. G. 


Berberis Thunbergi.—‘‘ A. G.’’ (p. 595) 
does well to call the attention of readers 
to this Barberry, for even amid a wealth 
of beautiful autumn tints it surpasses in 


brightness almost anything in dwarf 
shrubs, groups of it on dry banks and 


among rocks being especially conspicuous. 
It takes on colour early, and if occupying 
sheltered positions the fading leaves are 
very persistent, thus making a bright dis- 
play for some considerable time. It is 


elbowing myriads: of better things into 
obscurity.—P. T. ‘eal 

Erica mediterranea hybrida.—The first 
blossoms of this opened, as they usually 
do-here (North Wales) early in November, 
thus preceding FE. carnea by over a month. 
Though not so brilliantly coloured as EH. 
carnea, H. mediterranea hybrida has a 
rather more pleasing habit of growth, as 
it is more upright and branching, and the 
‘foliage is of a richer green. This Drica 
is particularly welcome in autumn, since 
it fills the gap which might otherwise occur 
between the last of the summer-blooming 
varieties and those of winter. It will 
thrive in any ordinary loam, and ought to 
find a home in every garden.—J. 


for early work may be named in Sylvia 
Slade, Ceddie Mason, and Miss Mary 
Richardson. 
me he can bloom these out of doors, but it 








Part of a plant of Trachelospermum jasminoides in 


a Sussex garden. 


easily raised from cuttings of the ripened 
shoots. These, if inserted now in the 
open in light soil,’ will root as freely as 
Currants..—C. P. 


Perennial Sunfiowers.—If not kept in 
check, these become a positive nuisance, 
apart from which they grow so tall and 
bloom so freely that but a few plants in a 

garden seem to dominate eyer ything, and 
yellow prevails everywhere. It would be 
a good thing if all the tall, coarse, weedy 
growers were destroyed, and one-half the 
stock of all others‘also, as nothing tends 
so much to lower the value of any family 
of plants than the fact of its being found 
in every garden. Perennial Asters are 
getting into the same category. They and 
the Sunflowers survive because so robust, 


(See opposite page.) 


is only on rare occasions that even one of 
them—Sylvia Slade—will flower before 
frost disposes of the plants. This variety 
is of a good shade of maroon, enhanced by 
a white eye, and is very telling under 
artificial light, while Ceddie Mason is of a 
rich, dark crimson, Miss Mary Richard- 
son is of a pale brick-red: All are of 
medium height and excellent doers.— 
Vi. McG. ; 

Pompon Chrysanthemum Anastasia.— 
During the past few weeks compact 
bushes of this, one of the oldest and still 


) one of the best of the Pompon Chrysanthe- 


mums, has been making a fine display in 
the gardens attached to Limcoln’s Inn 
Tields. It is of compact, bushy habit, 
bearing dainty little light purple, gold- 





tipped blooms. Growing only some 18 


Single Chrysanthemums.—A good trio 


A south country friend tells 


inches to 2 feet in height, it merits atten- 


tion frem those who are on the look-out 
for a variety suitable for a town garden, 
and from which sprays of flower suitable 
for cutting can be had. One great adyan- 
tage of growing this is that there is no 
need to trouble about stakes. The plants 


referred to have been in the same position 


for several years.—A. G. 


Abutilon vitifolium.—Although this has 
been subjected to severe frosts for many 
years, it has never suffered to any ex- 
tent. The grey-green, Vine-like leaves are 


very handsome, and established specimens 


flower freely. Last summer I saw some 
fine plants of the white variety in a neigh- 
bour’s garden, six miles from the sea, in 
the Vale of Conway. They were some 10 
feet or more in height, and covered with 
flowers. ‘These had never been protected 
in any way. The blossoms (pale blue) of 
A. vitifolium, as well as those of the 
white variety, are often as much as 4 
inches in diameter, and are produced 
during the greater part of the summer.— 
N. WALES. 


Gentiana septemfida.— With reference to 
the remarks by Clarence Blliott, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of GARDENING, to 
the effect that he is a little puzzled as to 
the specific name of the above-mentioned 
Gentian, I find that I have some notes on 
the subject which may possibly interest 
him and other of your readers. It appears 
that the name septemfida has been ex- 
plained as referring to the scales between 
the divisions of the corolla, which are 
fimbriated and may sometimes be found to 
have seven points. Others allege that it 
is because the flowers in a cluster are often 
seven in number. It is evident to anyone 
who reads the description of the plant 


given by the German botanist, Pallas, who - 


discovered it more than a century ago, that 
the specimen from which he took his 
characters was abnormal, having seven 
divisions in the corolla instead of the usual 
five. The words of Pallas are, ‘‘ Corollis 
septemfidis quinquefidis que laciniis inter- 
calaribus.’’ The plant is figured in the 
“Botanical Magazine,” t. 1,229, 
1809, the author of the letterpress for 
that volume observing that the corolla is 
divided ‘‘ for the most part into five, some- 
times six, rarely seven lacinisze.’’—WALTER 
S. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Autumn-struck Fuchsias.—I fail to see 
the advantage of striking Fuchsias in late 
autumn, as recommended by ‘J. G.”’ 
(page 587). In the first place, cuttings do 
not root now nearly so well as they do 

earlier in the season. Next, owing to the 
‘shortage of fuel that exists to-day these 
late-struck plants need careful nursing all 
the winter. ‘According to your corre- 
spondent an 
during that season is necessary for these 
late autumn-struck plants. If the cuttings 


had been put in, say, three months earlier ‘| 


they would have rooted in much less time 
and the young plants would be then sufli- 
ciently hardy to pass the winter safely’ in 


any structure from which frost is excluded. <a 
Furthermore, Fuchsias which have had a ~ 
rest or partial rest throughout the winter — 


will grow away more freely with the re- 


turn of spring than those that haye been é q 
in a state of excitement during the dull — 
I much prefer to | 
in the spring, - 


season of the year. 
strike Fuchsia’ cuttings 
when, if they are formed of the young 
shoots, they root very quickly and the 
young 
check. 


they are much superior to young pxieorousa 
highly-fed specimens.—W. T 
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intermediate temperature 


plants grow away without any — 
Though recently-struck Fuchsias — 
will soon form flowering examples, the — 
value of the old plants must on no aceount — 
be overlooked, as for an outdoor display — 
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THE TRACHELOSPERMUMS 
(SYN. RWYNCOSPERMUM). 


ONLY two species of these handsome ever- 
green climbers are suitable for outdoor 
culture in the British Isles, and even then 
they must be kept to the warmer parts of 
the country, for although they succeed 
against walls with a south or west ex- 
posure in some parts of the north of 
Hngland, they are far less satisfactory 
there than further ‘south. In many gar- 
dens the two hardy species are grown in- 
doors, the name Rhyncospermum being 
retained. Gotanists, however, now in- 
clude both as Trachelospermum, ‘They re- 
quire a sunny position and should be 
planted in well-drained, light, loamy soil 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


thought to be China. In many respects it 
resembles the better-known species T. 
jasminoides, differing mainly in its smaller 
leaves and in the flowers being yellow- 
shaded. In some gardens it is grown as 
T. jasminoides var. angustifolium. Even 
in the accompanying illustration its smaller 
leaves can be noted. 


T, JASMINOIDES, an evergreen climber 
reaching a height of 12 feet, is a native of 
China. The leaves are more or less oval, 
up to 8+ inches long, and 1 inch wide. The 
flowers, each about an inch across, are 
white, fragrant, and borne in loose clusters 
during July and August. It was intro- 
duced in 1844, and is less hardy than the 
former plant. Be 


Part of a plant of Trachelospermum crocosotomum. 5 


containing a little peat or leaf-mould. 
During a period of drought they must not 
be allowed to suffer from want of water. 
Cuttings of moderately soft growths in- 
serted in light soil in a slightly warm and 
close frame in July root quickly. They do 


mot require regular pruning, just a little 


in spring when they are getting ragged or 
growing too far away from their supports. 
The species are :— 


T. crocosoTomMuM.—A rather vigorous 
climber attaining a height of from 12 feet 
to 15 feet, the evergreen leaves thick in 
texture, glossy, oval, and from less than 
an inch to 2 inches long. The yellowish- 
white, fragrant flowers, each about 3 inch 
across, are borne in rather loose clusters 
during July and August. Its native coun- 
try is not known with certainty, but it is 


= fs 


RHODODENDRON PUNCTATUM. 


THis Rhododendron, referred to at page 
423, forms a neat, free-flowering bush, 
and, as such, is suitable for positions 
where the larger-growing Rhododendrons 
would be out of place. It is a native of 
Wastern N. America, and although intro- 
duced in 1786, it is not very common; in 
fact, until quite recent years it was practi- 
cally unknown outside botanic gardens. 
Mature plants are from 38 feet to 4 feet 
high, with rather small leaves, the under- 
sides of which, together with the young 
wood, are covered with small reddish 
seales. The flowers are each almost 1} 
inches across, a pinkish shade of purple in 
colour, and borne during late May and 
early June. It is the parent of several 
useful hybrids, of which R. arbutifolium, 


. 


with rose-coloured flowers, R. myrtifolium, 
also with rose-coloured flowers, and R. 
Wilsoni are in general cultivation. R. 
punctatum and its progeny thrive under 
similar conditions to other Rhododendrons, 
and they may all be increased from 
cuttings inserted in July in pots of sandy 
peat and placed in a close frame. ‘The 
hybrids as well as the parent are of neat 
habit, forming, naturally, shapely bushes. 
All flower freely. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Spindle tree.—Our native Huonymus 
is now coming into its best, and those who 
appreciate berried plants cannot fail to be 
pleased with this shrub, or tree, for it 
will sometimes attain a height of 15 feet 
to 20 feet. Usually it grows to about 6 
feet, and, though the flowers are insig- 
nificamt and the summer foliage unattrac- 
tive, it produces fine autumn tints. It is 
the fruit, which attains its brightest 
colours after the leaves have fallen, which 
is the most striking feature of the Spindle 
Tree. At first this fruit, which is in the 
form of a four-lobed pod, is a pale pink, 
but as the seeds within ripen it splits 
asunder and discloses the beautiful orange 
arillus which encloses the seeds. The 
cleft capsules, which become a richer pink 
as their contents ripen, are a very-striking 
sight as they hang suspended on graceful 
stems in the winter sunlight. There is a 
form of this Euomymus which has white 
sead capsules, the inner sacs remaining 
orange, and another called atropurpureus, 
which has purple foliage.—J. 


The origin of Bryanthus erectus.— 
There is some little conflict respecting the 
precise parentage of this. According to 
the Kew ‘‘Handlist,’? it is of garden 
origin, its parents being Bryanthus 
empetriformis and Rhododendron Chame- 
cistus. In his work, ‘‘The Handy Book 
of Ornamental Conifers, Rhododendrons, 
and Herbaceous Plants,’’? by the late Mr. 
Hugh Fraser, Edinburgh, the following 
statement occurs:—‘‘The tiny evergreen 
known to cultivators by this name 
(Bryanthus erectus) is a hybrid obtained 
many years ago by the late Mr. James 
Cunningham, of the Comely Bank Nur- 


series, Edinburgh, the parents being 
Menziesia coerulea and Rhododendron 
Chameecistius.’’ Menziesia cemrulea is 


now referred to Bryanthus taxifolius, so 
that it should be that species and not B. 
empetriformis which should be credited 
with being one of the parents of this ex- 
quisite shrub. The ‘‘ Handlist’s”’ autho- 
rity appears to be Lindley and Paxton’s 
“Flower Garden,’’ i., 97, but Mr. Fraser 
is as hkely to be correct, from the local 
knowledge at the time his book appeared 
in 1875.—S. ARNOTT. 


Winter protection.—Protecting material 
should now be got ready for covering half- 
hardy plants on the approach of severe 
frost. Nothing is better or more effective 
for covering the roots of plants or shrubs 
than a layer of fallen leaves. <A layer 3 
inches or 4 inches thick will keep the 
ground warm and soft even ‘during very 
hard frosts. The best method of protect- 
ing tender young trees and shrubs is to 
enclose them with wire netting 9 inches or 
so clear of the outer leaves. Place over 
the roots 4 inches of freshly fallen leaves, 
and on this loosely place some Bracken or 
straw. If the shrub is deciduous and of 
doubtful hardiness, place the loose Bracken 
or straw round the whole of it. Finally, 
stick a few large branches of some ever- 
green in the ground, so that the leaves are 
around the netting and over the plant. 
This method affords ample protection, and 
at the same time admits a fair amount of 
light and air to the vlant. Tender wall 
shrubs should have a few branches of some 
evergreen shrub placed amongst the 
crowths.—G. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


CESTRUM (SYN. HABROTHAMNUS) 
ELEGANS. 

In your issues of October 12th and Novem- 
ber 2nd you refer to the Habrothamnus. 
I have a plant in a corner bed of a small 
greenhouse, which flowers (coral colour) 
very freely, but no berries follow. It is, 
I think, a very handsome plant. Could 
you give your readers (myself among the 
number) space for an article on its treat- 
ment and culture? It certainly should be 
more widely known.—WAaLTER BLENKARN, 
Streatham, S.W. 

[All the varieties of Cestrum are well 
worth cultivating in the most limited col- 
lection of greenhouse plants where there 
is suflicient space at disposal. The Ces- 
trum does best when grown as a wall or 
pillar plant, or, better still, for festooning 
Wire arches of goodly height. The grace- 
ful terminal clusters of blooms are most 
effective, and these, combined with the 
exceedingly free-flowering character of 
the best-known kinds, should induce all 
cultivators to afford them space, To the 
amateur the different varieties can be 
especially recommended as plants of easy 
culture. The Cestrums succeed well in 
the conservatory. A good plan with GC. 
elegans more particularly is never to 
prune the growths of the present season, 
but after a long continuance of blooming 
to thin out all the weakly wood and those 
shoots which have ceased flowering. The 
varieties of the Cestrum are almost of 
perpetual growth if they receive attention. 
The bright sunshine of the summer which 
is gained in houses with a southern aspect 
is not necessary for their successful cul- 
ture, although it might conduce to. their 


flowering more freely later on in the 
season or the following spring: An 


easterly or western aspect will suit them 
admirably. For ensuring greater success 
in their cultivation the planting out 
system wherever possible is the best, less 
attention being thus needed in the way of 
watering, while the roots are in no way 
particular as to the quality of the soil 
when the plants are thoroughly estab- 
lished. For young plants which are of 
sufficient size to be turned out of pots, 
fibrous loam, with the addition of a slight 
quantity of leaf-mould or peat to encou- 
rage fresh root action, forms a good com- 
post. An abundant supply of water is 
needful when the plants become estab- 
lished, and at no time should they be 
allowed to get excessively dry at the root 
unless a severe pruning is absolutely neces- 
Sary to keep them within bounds. A free 
use of the syringe will greatly assist. in 
keeping the plants clean, as well as be 
conducive to their well-being in other re- 
spects. All the Cestrums are easily in- 
creased from cuttings of the half-ripened 
wood. 

The following varieties are well worth 
cultivation, viz.:— —) 

CESTRUM AURANTIACUM.—When treated 


liberally at the root and given plenty of 
space for development, there are few 


greenhouse plants which give a better re-_ 


turn than this Cestrum. It is a very free- 
flowering plant, and-for at least half the 
year may be had in bloom. The flowers, 
borne at the ends of the shoots, are closely 
packed in Jarge panicles, their bright 
orange-yellow colour being most effective 
against the background of luxuriant deep 
green foliage. This, one of the most 
easily grown of all greenhouse plants, 
strikes as readily as a Pelargonium. It 
is so strong a grower, however, and re- 
quires so much soil and root-room, that its 
full beauty can only be seen when it is 
planted out in rich Joam in a conservatory 
border. It makes a very beanitiful cover- 
ing for the pillars of the house. It should 
be pruned back once a year, about the end 
of January preferably. <A fine plant will 
grow to a height of 20 feet to 30 feet, but 
the species can be kept down to one-third 
those sizes by pruning, and is thus quite 
as well adapted for small as it is for large 
houses. 

C. ELEGANS is, perhaps, the best known 
and the most largely cultivated of the 
whole genus ; none surpasses it in its free- 
dom of flowering, while it is also the 
hardiest of all, as well as of the easiest 
possible culture It is an almost perpetual 
bloomer. A form of this, known as _ C. 
elegans Newelli, is a garden variety, with 


deeper crimson blooms and rather larger 


trusses of bloom. 

C. FASCICULATUM is another excellent 
species, its trusses of purplish-red flowers 
producing a very fine effect if grown in 
the way previously advised. It is seen at 
its best in the early spring months. 

C. Pargui.—This, a native of South 
America, and the hardiest of all the 
species, has very pale yellow flowers, 
which are fragrant at night. 

C. ROSEUM.—This, grown in some gar- 
dens as C. Smithi, is a mative of Mexico, 
and has rose-coloured flowers.] 


CARNATION SOUVENIR DH LA 
MALMATSON. 
Tus fine old Carnation must have really 
good culture if it is to afford pleasure to 
the owner. ‘The individual blooms are so 
large that, in order to have them in per- 
fect condition, the plants must be in 
robust health, and must get no check at 
any period of their growth. There is a 
vast difference between the immense, per- 
fectly formed flowers that the expert 
grower ‘produces and the loose-petalled, 
floppy ones that are the outcome of in- 
different culture. The great thing is to 
make an early start. Some think that if 
they get their plants layered at any time 
during August they are in good time, but: 
they are a month or more behind.  Un- 
less the young plants are so well estab- 





lished in 24-inch pots that the soil is 
filled with active fibres by the close of the 
autumn, the growth in spring will be 
lacking in vigour, and perfectly formed 
blooms, each the size of a cricket ball, 
cannot be produced. 

When I grew this Carnation in quan- 
tity, I made a point of layering as soon 
as the blooms faded. For the first part 
of the time I simply buried the pots on 
their sides, but I found that by turning 
the plants out of the pots and bringing 
the roots into contact with new soil, I 
obtained much better-rooted plants in less. 
time. When potted they are best in a 
frame, keeping it rather close for a time 
until the roots have taken hold of the 
compost, when they should have full ex- 
posure, night and day, until the begin- 
ning or middle of October, according to 
the weather. If by that time the. roots 
have become to a large extent potbound 
all is well, and good results in the follow- 
ing year may be looked for. Very little 
water is needed in winter; an error in 
this respect will have disastrous results. 
I have made it a rule to repot into 6-inch 
pots early in March. If this is done in 
a way that will render watering unneces- 
sary for a time, so much the better. If 
the compost is used in a moist but not 
wet condition, there may be no need to 
water for a fortnight, and the roots will 
be beginning to work into it. Jatering 
in the early stages of growth must be y 
done with care. The soil should be 
allowed to become dry, and just enough 
water given to moisten it. In this way, 
by the time the plants start into growth 
the roots will be travelling round the sides 
of the pots. In late years some fine 
varieties of the Malmaison type have been 
raised, J. CORNHILL. 





‘NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fern spores.—On p..523, “ .’? does well 
to caution would-be raisers of Ferns from 
spores against getting them. mixed. As 
pointed out, great care is necessary . in 
gathering the spores ft this season for 
spring sowing. Equal eare, too, is re- 
quired when the actual sowing takes 
place. In my early days, I was much 
puzzled over the persistent manner in 
which a few common kinds eropped up. 
My practice afterwards was to prepare all 
the pots in a shed away from the propa- 
gating house. Then the required number 
for any particular kind was taken to a 
small bench at the end of that structure. 
The sowing completed, the pots were 
placed in a close propagating ease, and 
the hands thoroughly rubbed with a dry 
duster. This was done outside the pro- 
pagating house, in ‘order to obviate any 
chance of the spores being mixed. Under 
this treatment but few rogues appeared ; - 
put even then they occasionally cropped 
up. I found Nephrodium molle one of the 
most persistent in appearing where it was 
not wanted. It is surprising the length 
of time some’ Fern spores retain their 
germinating power. In: proof of this, I 
may mention that I once took spores from 
a herbarium specimen of Dicksonia ant- 
arctica which had been dried for twenty 
years, and yet they grew away freely on 
being sown.—W. T. ~ 


Senecio macroglossus.—Some time ago I 
noticed this in a cool greenhouse. It is 
rather a neat plant, its glossy leaves being 
highly effective, and its Marguerite-like 
flowers, just opening, of a pale Jemon 
colour, while its scandent habit makes the 
plant useful for roof or trellis. I, fancy 
that cuttings taken early in spring and 
planted out in May or June would have 


some value out of doors during the late. 


summer and autumn,—W. MoG. 











THH SCABIOUS. 
So far as generally culti rated, the genus 
Scabiosa is neither rich in species nor re- 
markable for its variety, though the best 
of_those that are grown are worth the 
attention of all gardeners. Popular, too, 
with a large section of those who grow 
hardy plants, and beloved of many for 
sweet fragrance and >the colours with 











hich they are endowed, their simple cul- 
tural needs and free seeding place them 
“within, the reach of all. bad all who take 


_ Failure in a measure may be due, so far 
as the anuual or biennial sorts are con- 
cerned, to sowing too thickly, neglect- 
ing timely thinning and early transplant- 
ng, lack of soil cultivation, or unsuit- 
able soils. In all soils alike, the best of 
the Scabious—those we value most from 
the decorative standpoint—are not equally 
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happy. None, however, may be regarded 
as fastidious, since all may be cultivated 
with success in the wide range of light 
soils or medium loams, while the majority 
resent ill-drained soils. Such conditions 
are best corrected by deep cultivation, the 
addition of lime, grit, leaf-mould, and old 
Mushroom-bed manure, while for the 
majority of light soils all that would be 


ee 





necessary would be deep digging and 
manuring. 

CuLTUuRE.—The most important item 
apart from the soil is that of raising a 
stock of plants periodically from seeds. 
Hssential, naturally, for those of the an- 
nual or biennial class, it is virtually so to 
those of the perennial set—the Caucasian 
Scabious more’ particularly—in order to 
ensure continued success. It is not that 
these lack the perennial characteristic, 
but rather that; exhausting themselves to 
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some extent by the prodigaiity of their 
flowering in the second or third year, and 
not submitting amicably to increase by 
division as so many herbaceous perennials 
do, they yield the best results when 
periodically raised from seeds. Sowings 
made of the freshly ripened seeds during 
the autumn or winter ensuing usually 
give plants of good size for spring plant- 
ing, and these, attaining to a good size and 
flowering the same year, are ripe for a 
far greater display a year later. Putting 








the young plants out quite early is very 





The Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa caucasica). 


important, and where opportunity exists 
for so doing, the seedlings should be potted 
and established. The Sweet Scabious (S.’ 


atropurpurea) and its following may be 
sown in frames in autumn and regarded 
from the biennial standpoint, or in 


January or Iebruary in slight warmth 
and treated as annuals, the plan first 
mamed being generally followed by good 
results. In either case, getting the plants 
early into their flowering quarters in 
spring is a matter of some importance. 
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The following are the most valuable to. 
the gardener :— 

S. arropurpuREA.-—This South Huropean 
species, which has been known to gar- 
deners for nearly three centuries, is the 
progenitor of a much-admired and highly 
popular race, valuable alike in the garden 
by reason of its varied beauty, profuse 
flowering, and its utility and durability 
when cut. Few hardy flowers, indeed, are 
more ornamental, their length of wiry 
stem fitting them in no small degree for 
such work. They take up water well, 
and, cut when half expanded, are present- 
able for days. Scarlet, pink (some very 
lovely shades of these), white, mauve, 
maroon, and purplish-black, are among 
the more distinctive shades of colour, any 
or all of which may be obtained sepa- 
rately if desired. \Sowing thinly in March 
where they are intended to bloom in the 
open assists to an early flowering, though 
it should be remembered that where thin- 
ning has to be done the less vigorous- 
growing plants are very often the best. 
The plants average 2% feet high. 

S. caucastcA and its varieties have 
merits sufliciently high to rank with the 
choicest of herbaceous perennials ; the re- 
fined and beautiful colouring, while with- 
out equal in its set, is probably also un- 
equalled among herbaceous plants gene- 
rally. Three feet or rather more high, the 
type and its varieties bloom freely from- 
June to August, om even later, this en- 
dowing them with a value of their own to 

‘the market man, florist decorator, or 
home gardener. The typical kind has 
flower-heads of a pale sky-blue, which is 
very pleasing. Forty or so years ago a 
variety, S. ec. connata, was grown to some 
extent. It was of deeper mauve-blue 
tone, the flower-heads larger. Latterly 
what appears to me the same variety has 
appeared again. More modern than 
either is S. ec. alba, a valuable plant for 
the market man who cares to specialise in 
it without heat under glass for cutting. 
S. e. a. grandiflora is an improvement 
upon the original white-flowered form. Of 
decided improvement in the coloured class 
are S. ec. violacea, rich violet-blue, and 
Rosamund, of greyish tone. Others might 
be named. These, too, have flower-heads 


of larger size than the rest, and are 
highly desirable. Selections from batches 
of seedlings—the improvement named 


above—but demonstrate the value of seed- 
ling-raising generally. Had this method 
been more freely resorted to in the past, 
many other important varieties might 
have long ago resulted. 

S. GRAMINIFOLIA, of less than 2 feet high, 
with pale blue flower-heads.and silvery- 
white leaves, is best suited to the rock 
garden or front positions in the border. 

S. WEBBIANA, less than a foot high, with 
hoary leaves and creamy flower-heads, is 
suitable for like places. It is not of great 
ornament. 

S. OCHROLEUCA, yellow-flowered Scabious, 
is of coarser habit, and, attaining to 5 feet 
or more in height, is suited to the less 
well-kept places of the garden or the 
shrubbery border. It is readily increased 
by division or raised from seeds. 

E. H. JENKINS. 





NOTES AND REPLIBS. 

Box edgings.—From time to time notes 
have appeared in GARDENING criticising 
adversely the use of Box for edging. It 
certainly has its drawbacks, but, taken 
all round, no other plant seems to be quite 
so well adapted for the use to which it is 
so universally applied. Nothing looks so 
neat as a well-kept Box edging, and such 
is, perhaps, seen to the best ‘advantage 
duri ng the winter, when the borders are 
empty. The edging must be kept in good 
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order, for there is nothing so ugly as a 
gappy, unkempt Box edging. One of the 
chief objections to its use is that it shel- 
ters slugs. Where slugs abound, any 
other edging is equally open to that ob- 
jection, and in either case stirring the soil 
frequently in the neighbourhood of the 
edging, and dusting soot occasionally 
throughout the soil in its proximity will 
do much to mitigate the pest. I have 
tried many different substitutes, and have 
come to the conclusion that none of them 
is equal to the Box edging.—A ScorrisH 
GARDENER. 

Plumbago capensis in the open.—A 
plant of this in a large pot sunk at the 
base of a south wall in May made rapid 
growth, and would have flowered well had 
September not been a month of sumnless, 
wet, and stormy weather. As it was, a 
number of its lovely blue flowers ex- 
panded in; October, even though the 
weather was mostly uncongenial. I shall 
be glad to hear the experience of others 
who have grown this plant in the open, 
and whether the roots are better free than 
in a pot. There seems no reason why PL. 
eapensis should not do well out of doors 
in the summer.—N. WALES. 

[Many years ago we used to grow this 
in the open during the summer in the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Chiswick, and the plants never failed to 
give in plenty their trusses of rich blue 
flowers. They were planted out and 
treated in the same way as IT uchsias, 
being lifted on the first signs of frost, 
trimmed up, potted, and stood during 
the winter under the stage of a house in 
which Pelargoniums were grown. In the 
spring they were stood on the stage and 
earefully watered until they began to 
grow freely. Care was taken to harden 
the plants off well before planting them 
out. The Ceanothus in its many forms 
was given similar treatment.] 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS FOR GREENHOUSE. 
Witt you kindly give me the names of a 
few Orchids that can be grown im an ordi- 
nary greenhouse, and the treatment of 
same ?—A, 


[The following kinds will be found suit- 
able for cool-house treatment :—Odonto- 
glossum crispum, O. Peseatorei, O. trium- 
pbhans, O. Juteo-purpureum, O. Halli, O. 
Rossi majus, O. eirrhosum. These are 
mostly imported annually in large quanti- 
ties, and can be procured at a modest 
outlay at any of the auction sales. Onci- 
dium tigrinum, O. Forbesi, O. ecrispum, 
and O, concolor are also annually imported, 
The lovely O. macranthum, O.. orni- 
thorrhynchum, O: sceptrum, O. superbiens 
in its varied forms are all desirable, and 
are easily procured in an established con- 
dition. ‘They grow freely and like a cool, 
moist position in the house. The robust- 
growing Masdeyvallias are all suitable for a 
house where an average temperature of 
50 degs. can be maintained. Maxillaria 
grandiflora, M. venusta, and M. Sander- 
iana are also good. 

You have, however, omitted from your 
query one of the first items it would be 
advisable for us to know, viz., what means 
of heating you have and the mean tem- 
perature at which your house can be main- 
tained during the winter. We are, there- 
fore, assuming that you possess suflicient 
facilities to exclude frost in severe 
weather and that an average temperature 
of about 50 degs. can be maintained under 
ordinary conditions. The season of rest 
of the plants is during the whole period in 
which the plants are in a dormant or in- 
active state of growth. At this time only 
sufficient moisture will be required to re- 
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tain the leaves and pseudo-bulbs in a plump 7 
condition. The active season is from the | : 
time growth commences and reaches — 
maturity to the period that rooting is com- 
plete. During this season more liberal — 
treatment must be given, and every en-— 
couragement afforded to enable the plants — 
to properly develop. An abundance of — 
nvoistuve must also be afforded in the ~ 
atmosphere. This is produced by damping — 
down the floors and syringing between the ~ 
pots and about the, staging. p, 
Ventilation is best afforded by means of 
the lower ventilators: When the roof} 
ventilators are too freely used they pro-— 
vide 2 means of escape for the moisture — 
you have been ende: ivouring to obtain. 
Although it is well-nigh impossible, unless 
the house has a northern aspect, to keep ~ 
the temperature within pounds during the ; 
yarm mouths of the year without a free | 
use of the roof ventilators, they should be ~ 
closed as soon as possible, and the house 
then damped to supply the required mois- 
ture. Shading must also be carefully at- 
tended to whenever the sun’s rays are © 
sufficiently strong that there is a danger | 
of the foliage becoming scorched. Blinds 
should be fixed on runners, which should — 
be far enough raised from the roof to per-— 
mit a circulation of air between the blinds” 
and the glass. J 
The best season to réepot the plants is | 
when new roots are being emitted from — 
the base of the newly-developing growths. — 
This is generally about the month of Sep- 
tember. The plants should not be repotted — 
more frequently than is absolutely neces- — 
sary. So long as the pots are sufficiently — 
large and the compost in good condition it 
will not be necessary to disturb them. The 
pots used should be clean, and filled to — 
about two-thirds their depth with clean — 
broken crocks, the compost used consisting — 
of about equal portions of fibrous peat and 
chopped living Sphagnum Moss in about 
equal proportions. 
The ordinary care required for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of other plants will be 
ali that is necessary for growing Orchids.] — 


Garden Pests and Friends. 


Mealy-bug on Vinee you or 
some of your readers who Rave experience 
of mealy-bug persistently affecting Vines, 
in spite of all remedies I have applied, ad-— 
vise as to the eradication of the pest? I 
have managed to keep the pest under re- 
straint by constantly touching the 
bunches (which are otherwise Al) with 
methylated spirit) and the wood and leaves — 
near them — with mealy-bug destroyer. 
The last of the bunthes (Gaos Colman) - 
were cut to-day (November 23rd), and the 
leaves are ripening nicely. What should” 
be the treatment from now onwards, so 
that there may be no further trouble 
with the abomination ?—CLYDESIDE, 

[Perseyerance is the great factor in 
clearing out this pest. When you prune 
the Vines you must remove all the prunings 
and at once burn them. After this is done 
you must scrub every part of the house 
with boiling water, re-painting if need be, 
limewash the walls, clear off the sur- 
face soil—we are’ presuming that the 
border is, inside—and bury it previous 0 
adding fresh soil to the border. After this 
has been done, well wash the whole of the 
Vine-rods with Gishurst compound or a 
mixture of soft soap, Clay, and Tobacco- 
juice. If during the following summer any 
mealy bug appears, touch each one with 
small brush dipped in methylated spirit. 
If you have in the vinery any plants badly 
troubled with mealy-bug you should burn 
them at once. We should also advise yout 
to procure a copy of ‘‘ Vines and Vine 

yultuire ”’ from ‘this ide Li he S73 
post free.] 
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FRUIT. 


PHAR BEURRD HARDY. 
As a free-bearing Pear there are very few 
that can surpass this, while its large size 
and handsome appenrance at once arrest 
attention. ‘Nhe tree grows very quickly, 
and on the Pear, as either bushes, pyra- 
mids, or standards, the trees soon attain 
to a large size. Worked on the Quince 
and grown on a wall, it also does well, 
the fruits in this case as a rule taking on 
a high colour. The fruits, which are of 


handsome shape and large, have a yel- 
lowish-green skin when. ripe, covered more 
or less with a coat of brown russet, and 
if fully exposed to the sun there is also a 
The flesh is melting, juicy, 


touch of red. 








quality, place some good, fibrous loam 
about the ends of the cut-back roots, to 
encourage the emission of roots of a 
fibrous nature.—H. N. 





PEACHES IN THE OPEN IN 
SCOTLAND. 
Wuat was, in spite of the vagaries of the 
weather during the whole of the month of 
September, a very successful season for 
Peaches on such walls was concluded by 
the picking of the last fruits of Dymond 
on October 2nd. The crop all over has 
been very fine and regular, the fruits at- 
tained to a good size, and colour, gener- 


Pear Beurré Hardy. . 


: 


with a perfumed flavour. There is an 
entire absence of grittiness,, and it is a 
Pear which can be recommended both to 
the market and private grower. Accord- 
ing to Leroy, this variety first came under 
notice in 1830, having. been raised by M. 
Bonnet, of Boulogne-sur-Mer. M. Jamin, 


of Bourg-la-Reine, who introduced it to. 


commerce, named it after M. Hardy, of the 
Luxembourg Gardens. Ae) Ate 





Root-pruning. — Persevere with this 
operation, and bring it to a close at an 
early date, so that ew roots may be 
emitted ere winter sets in. Previous re- 
_marks as to the addition of lime rubbish 
should be observed in this case also, and 
if the staple is not of a particularly good 


ally, has been excellent. 





Of the varieties 
grown, 
“RoyaL Gerorae bore the most level 
erops, that is to say, the fruits, while not 
excessively large, were of a uniform size, 
and, as is customary with that sterling 
Peach, of superior flavour. Some young 
trees, three years planted, were especially 
noteworthy.- In some districts Royal 
George is not planted, owing to its ten- 
dency to mildew, but here we appear to be 
immune from that pest so far as Peach- 
trees are concerned. 

HAcr’s Harry is too well known to re- 
quire any eulogy. With regard to 
’ STreyiIna CastTuE, I think that where 
Royal George succeeds there is no need 
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for this Peach, good though it undoubtedly 
is. In these gardens, while it crops well, 
it is not so reliable in an out and in season 
as the former, and even when well finished 
it lacks the lusciousness of Royal George, 
and is coarser in the flesh. Nevertheless, 
it is a handsome variety, and during the 
season fruits of quite exhibition quality 
were freely produced. Some of these, by 
actual measurement, were 12 inches in cir- 
cumference, highly coloured, and typically 
well shaped, while the majority of the 
other fruits were not less than 10 inches 
in circumference. This, to me, appears to 
be very satisfactory in a not too favourable 
season—one, too, in which it was not possi- 
ble to give the usual attention to the 
Peach walls. 

DyMonp, a very fine Peach, also did well, 
and a few—not many, certainly—of the 
fruits were nearly as large as those of 
Stirling Castle, just mentioned. The tree 
of this variety, now of considerable size, 
does not occupy quite such a favoured posi- 
tion as the other Peach-trees, and perhaps 
under different conditions it might be even 
better than it is. 

These four varieties I can confidently 
recommend to North Country growers—as 
a matter of fact I have seen them, and Dr. 





Hogg, too, do quite well upon south walls 
so .far north ‘as Midlothian. — YW. 


McGurroa, Balmae. 





NOTES AND REPLIBS. 

Pilum-tree roots, buds on.—Will you 
kindly let me know through the medium of 
your excellent and interesting paper what 
has caused the complaint that my Plum 
trees have been suffering from, resulting 
in silver-leaf? I have had them stubbed 
up, the soil moved, and am_ planting 
others in the same spot (a wall facing 
north-west). I have had excellent crops 
for many years. The soil does not seem 
to be at all exhausted, and has a .good 
mixture of chalk rubble just where the 
trees are planted.—R. Russeiy, Hitchin. 

[The curious appearance of the Plum 
roots is in no way connected with the silver 
leaf disease, but is due to the formation of 
numerous buds upon them. Plums _ nor- 
mally produce suckers from their roots, 
especially if the latter are injured in any 
way, as they may be, e.g., in digging or 
hoeing, and the like.] 

Apple Tower of Glamis.—I was very glad 
to see in a recent issue of GARDENING a 
note of appreciation and an illustration of. 
this valuable old cooking Apple, which-no 
garden, wherever a large demand for the 
fruit has to be met, should be without, as 
it is such a consistent and heayy cropper. 
My object in writing is to point out that 
the variety succeeds in a most satisfactory 
manner when trained in the form of a 
goblet or vase, a method of training sel- 
dom seen now. At one time T had severnl 
trees of Tower of Glamis trained in this 
way, and during the seyenteen-eighteen 
years they were in my charge it was ona 
few occasions only that they missed carry- 
ing heavy crops of fruit. These trees 
were on the Crab, and from them I have 
ofttimes been able to gather highly- 
coloured specimens for exhibition. I have 
found that this Apple does well also as a 
standard.—A. W. 

Apple Keswick Codlin.—What a_ pity 
this Apple is not more favourably looked 
upon by market men. In some towns they 
will not have it at any price. The objec- 
tion to the old Keswick is that, the fruit 
being so soft, it will not bear handling as 
often as is required in a retail trade. No 
Apple has a better appearance on the tree 
when it is thoroughly ripe, and as to its 
cropping qualities, they cannot be ex- 
celled ; no housewife would wish for a 
better Apple for cooking, Iam sure. For ° 
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private gardens I always advise that a 
tree or two of this Apple be planted to 
come in as a second early. It should not 
be closely pruned. Treated more on the 
extension system, it fruits abundantly, 
and the branches should be well thinned 
out. yy 


Good Grapes without artificial heat.—I 
have been much interested during this past 
season in two vineries under the care of 
Mr. Geo. Reynolds, in the Gunnersbury 
Park Gardens. No artificial heat what- 
ever has been used from start to ripening, 
yet the Grapes were excellent, the bunches 
being of medium size, with berries some- 
what beyond the average, and the finish all 
that one could desire. When I say that 
the varieties were Muscat of Alexandria 
and Madresfield Court, each in a house by 
itself, I think it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and in a season that has not, at 
times, been all that one could wish from 
the point of perfecting a crop such as this, 
and a heavy crop too. These vineries are 
of average size, three-quarter span in 
shape, with plenty of air space over 
the Vines and an abundance of lights, with 
ample means of ventilation. The borders 
are all inside.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Apple Mank’s Codlin.—This old and well- 
known Apple this year carried a good 
crop, both old standards and young bush 
trees being equally well loaded. There 
are other varieties that will make higher 
prices and perhaps sell more freely in 
glutted markets, but these are but few, 
and many varieties that are infinitely in- 
ferior to Mank’s Codlin in every respect are 
planted. As an Apple suited to all soils, 
I question if it has a superior, being a 
good grower and highly productive on 
very heavy as well as lighter soils. So 
far as my experience of it goes on dif- 
ferent soils, it is not given to canker. I 
think a somewhat heavy soil produces the 
largest and most highly coloured Apples, 
as this Apple is not so fine with me on a 
light soil as it was in a’ former situation 
where clay abounded.—R. 


Fruit trees in pots.—While it is gene- 
mally the practice to buy in trees specially 
prepared and grown in pots for use under 
glass, good results can be secured by pro- 
curing maidens and potting these up. In 
view of the present conditions, many plant 
houses throughout the country may be 
denuded of their former occupants, and 
as fruit trees call for no artificial heat, 
such houses might very well be filled with 
these. Secure from a good firm some 
maidens, and use pots 8 inches or 9 inches 
in diameter. Use roughly chonned turfy 
loam to the extent of two-thirds of the 
compost, making up the other third with 
bone meal, wood ashes or charcoal, and 
lime rubble. Trim off all injured roots 
with a sharp knife, and pot firmly. After 
potting, stand the trees on a firm bottom 
—a bed of coal ashes or what not—give a 
soaking of water, and protect the pots 
with leaves or litter from the effects of 
frost. Here they may remain till the 
turn of the year, when they may be placed 
in a cold house and lightly pruned, in 
order to lay the foundation of the trees. 


The pianting season.—Almost all kinds 
of trees and shrubs will do well if planted 
mow. For small gardens, fruit trees 
worked on dwarfing stocks are, perhaps, the 
more suitable. These dwarf stocks are sur- 
face-rooting, so that the necessity for feed- 
ing these by mulching with manure ought 
not 'to be overlooked. In the case of stone 
fruits, deep planting is injurious, and may 


lead to canker or gumming, while it 


directly encourages the growth of suckers. 


Ti should _be borne in mind that stone 
fruit requires lime in some form. Old 
mortar, lime rubbish, and wood ashes may 


be used freely—A Scortiso GaAr- 
DENER. 


»~ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


OPEN-AIR MUSHROOM BEDS. 
(RepLty to ‘‘ MUSHROOM.”’) 


RIDGE-SHAPED beds if properly formed and 
attended to will produce heavy and con- 
tinuous crops of Mushrooms, and are fre- 
quently found far more profitable than 
those located in presumably more favour- 
able positions. It is almost useless, how- 
ever, to make the attempt in any position 
much exposed to cold, drying winds, or 
where mice and moles have free access to 
the beds. The latter are especially trouble- 
some outside garden walls, and their runs 
are generally taken possession of by field 
mice directly there are any Mushrooms to 
be eaten. The sooner one or more of these 
beds is made the better. For flat beds 
little else but horse droppings is generally 
used, but this would not answer for ridge- 
shaped beds, and very much more short 
stained straw must be retained when the 
manure is collected and prepared. Tully 
one-half of the heap should consist of this 
stained straw, or otherwise the beds will 
not hold together or do well in other re- 
spects. 

Pains should be taken in preparing the 
material, frequent turnings inside out be- 
ing necessary to get rid of rank heat and 
obnoxious gases, and if the manure is 
found to be at all dry at any time gently 
moisten it through a rose pot, moisture 
being needed to promote the requisite 
steady fermentation and decay.  Ridge- 
shaped beds are apt to heat more strongly 
than do those flatly formed, hence the 
greater need of preparation of ~the 
materials. The manure when squeezed in 
the hand ought to bind together somewhat, 
but if moisture runs out of it, then it is far 
too wet, and another spell of fermentation 
in a conical heap must be allowed. A bed 
may be of any length, but should be slightly 
under 8 feet in width at the base, and the 
same in height, the width of the top of the 
ridge being about 6 inches. The material 
ought to be put together in layers, being 
well shaken out and mixed as the work 
goes on, and rammed as firmly together as 
possible; the sides and ends to be neatly 
combed down, and trial stakes inserted. 

The beds ought not to be covered in any 
way, unless the heat fails to rise in three 
or four days. Should they become very 
hot, the trial stakes becoming too hot to 
hold in the hand, then ought deep holes to 
be made with iron rods down through the 


centre, these not being closed till all 
danger of over-heating is past. When the 


heat has declined to about 80 degs., or when 
the trial stakes can be comfortably borne 
in the palm of the hand, the time has 
arrived for spawning. Rather large lumps 
of spawn ought to be used, a brick being 
broken up into only eight pieces. Insert 
these into shallow holes formed about 
8 inches apart all over the bed with the 
exception of the flat top. The spawn will 
naturally travel upwards, and it is waste- 
ful to insert lumps very near to the top. 
Do not case over with soil too quickly, or 
till it is seen there is no danger of destroy- 
ing the spawn by over-heating. Prevent a 
great drop in the temperature by covering 
the beds with 6 inches or more of strawy 
litter. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Garden rubbish.—The autumn, so far, 
has been a very poor one for the burning 
of rubbish, owing to continued wet weather 
in many quarters, and many gardeners are 
confronted with heaps of material, such as 
Potato haulm, Cabbage stumps, ete., that 
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are not only an eyesore, but a breeding- 
ground for numerous enemies of plant life. 
In the circumstances, the best thing to do — 
is to either make heaps of the rubbish, 
adding plenty of freshly-slacked lime to 
kill slugs, ete., and aid decay, or dig 
trenches and bury the stuff, scattering lime 
in amongst the material. These trenches 
will be found useful for Peas and Beans, 
ete., next spring. Where this course’ is 
followed, at least 3 feet of soil should be 
taken out and the rubbish put at the bot- — 
tom of the trench. By another autumn it 
will all have rotted._-WOODBASTWICK. 


Seed Potatoes.—I have been devoting 
some consideration to the auestion of seed 
Potatoes, and, while I am a firm believer 
in a change of seed, I think that changes 
from widely different climates are not 
always satisfactory. I have studied the 
results of planting Irish seed tubers in 
these gardens, and the outcome has been 
in accordance with the view expressed 
above. I fancy that the results obtained, 
say, in the South of England from seed 
procured from the middle of Scotland— 
Perthshire or Forfarshire—would not, in 
the first season, fulfil the expectations 
formed concerning it. Such seed, grown 
for’a season in Lincolnshire, for instance, 
and the produce grown in the succeeding 
year in the Southern Counties, would, I 
am almost certain, be much more satis- 
factory. The initial change appears to 
me to be too drastic, and with Potatoes, 
as with other tender things, it does not 
séem to be unreasonable or too far- 
fetched to assume that gradual acclima- 
tising would be advantageous. At any 
rate, such is the theory I have formed, 
and, as the question is a very interesting 
one, it may lead to further expressions of 
opinien from those who are interested in 
the Potato auestion.—A ScortisH Gar- 
DENER. 


Beet.—Should the lifting and storing 
of Beet not yet’ have been completed, an 
early opportunity should be taken of 
dealing with it. Ease the roots up care- 
fully with a fork prior to drawing, re-~ 
membering that. fractured roots are apt — 
to be of a bad colour when cooked, and 
that they will not, in all likelihood, keep — 
well. The leaves, it is said, ought to be — 
twisted off, but I have followed that prac- 
tice, as well as cutting them off, without. 
any noticeable difference in the results. — 
The leaves of Beet are rich in potash, and 
they should, therefore, not be thrown 
away. Storing is generally done in sand, — 
but as that material was scarce at the 
time of storing, finely screened coal ashes, ~ 
well weathered, have been utilised. There — 
does not seem to be any reason why these 
should not be quite as good as the more 
orthodox sand.—W. McG. 


Mushroom-house.—Continue to make 
up new beds as fast as the necessary — 
quantities of material become available. — 
Keep up an equable temperature of 56— 
degs. to 58 degs., and damp the floors as— 
may be-necessary. If the temperature of. 
a bed in bearing falls below 60 degs., cover 
down with hay, litter, or mats, after 
affording the surface a sprinkling of 
water at a temverature of 87 degs.—_ 
H. N. 


_Parsley.—Should the supply of Parsley 
be likely to fail during the winter, a spare 
cold frame ought now to be filled with 
plants from the latest outdoor sowing. 

revious to planting, the roots may be 
lightly trimmed and the stronger outside 
leaves removed. Plant firmly, giving one 
good watering to settle the soil around the 
roots, and, meanitime, leave the sashes off. 
A few strong plants potted up into 6-inch 
pots and stood in a cold Peach-house also 
come in very useful.—A. W. we 
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are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord; with a 
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constitution like iron. 


Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A.” 
24 best and most popular roses 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “D.” 
12 chosen chiefly for their abundant 


? Guarantested DR 
(Guaranteed @ Tested) 





These factors emsure success no 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “ EB.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
in smoke. 


Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “ F." 
12 charmingly coloured and daintily 


matter where the Roses are planted. 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “3B.” 
24 specially selected varieties, 


for general purposes) delicious scent. Immensely 1 1 /- Carriage formed in bud. superb form, grand col 
3 \ successful. paid. ve Cores 
A splendid 2 4 /- Carriage pes ere 1 1 / _ apap Caroline Testout (bt), sal. pink 1/- ras hr 1 2 / 6 Sarees 
assortment. paid. : * Dr, O’Donel Browne (ht),car... 1/3 I Cots P ree dest ya" ei er sser 
Admiral Ward (ht), crimson... 1/6 F.K.Druschki(hp), white .. 1/3 Harry Kirk(t),yellow.. _~. 1/6 Prize winners, paid. 
Avoca (ht) scarlet .. -- 1/3 Alfred Colomb (hp), red .. 1/- George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/3 Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yel... 1/3 Avoca(ht),crimsonscarlet .., 1/3 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/- Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 1/3 Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri. 1/3 Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w... 1/3 
Earl of Warwick (ht), sal. rose 1/3 George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 J.B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet... 1/3 Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 1/3 British Queen (ht), white  .. 1/3 
Ethel Mslcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 General Jaqueminot (hp), cr... 1/- La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/- 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp), white 1/3 Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson., 1/3 Mme.Ed Herriot(per),ted .. 1 /3 Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose -. 1/3 Chas. Lefebvre (hp), crimson .. 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 Juliet (hb), pld goldandred .. 1/3 Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 Melody (ht), saffronyellow .. 1/3 Coronation (hp), flesh pink .. 1/3 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver... 1/3 La France(ht),rose .. .. 1/3 Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/- Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow .. 1/3 DeanHole(ht),silveryrose .. 1/3 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 1/3 Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink.. 1/3 Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 1/- Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink .. 1/3 Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 1/- 
Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 Mme. Hd. Herriot (per.), red .. 1/3 Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white .. 1/3 Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
lacey ay pink .. oe : ts ioe. some Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- eke ay scarlet. . os Vs rr pone (ht), white.. 1/6 
a France »TOSE 4. oe ich Brunner (hp), ch red 1/- uD , cadmium yellow . de C. noisseau (hp), ver. 1/- 
baleen Oi minopfiodh) > 273 PE rab fee hd UL Georg bicann (wok enim 173 
y e » aprico oe. Ore ug! ickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- 
Lady Ashtown (ht), deep pink 1/3 Beddi 8 roses of bushy habit, recom- Gold Medal Roses 3.8. ciarke (nt), crimson V3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 1/3 e ding Roses mended for beds. SELECTION “L.” Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose. . 1/3 SELECTION “J.” About lft. 7/6 Carriage 4 Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink., 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawnred.. 1/3 on in height. paid. 12 newer sorts, all gold medallists Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 1/3 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (ht), yel. 1/3 12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- but two. Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink ,. 1/3 
Mme Ravary (bt), orange yel. 1/3 down or grown natural. Ellen Poulsen, deep rose -» 1/- Creme de Carriage © Mts. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 1/3 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal, 1/3 Ch Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- Ja creme. 1 4/ 6 paid Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink... .. 1/3 are ng 5 /6 Carriage 1. Lamesch, orangepink .. 1/3 : * Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white .. 1/3 colouring Paid. Jessie, rose crimson .. 1/- Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1 /6 Mrs.J.H. Welch (ht), pink .. 1/3 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow +. 1/6 Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson.. 1/3 Leonie Lamesch, copperyred.. 1/3 British Queen (ht), snowy white 1/3 Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh.. 1/3 
Richmond (ht), scarlet.. 3 .. 1/3 GrussanTeplitz(ht),crimson., 1/3 Mrs. W. H.Cutbush, cherry pk. 1/- Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherryred 1/- 
Gus, Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 Orleans, geranium red .. .. 1/- George Dickson (ht), deep crim, 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson ., 1/- DERE SUH US Ose SEY EE G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver... 1/3 
All P Sinisas Le ad Messen sal. pink... 1/5 ai zune : At coppery sal. 1 3 
urpose ady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 1/3 / el Drew , cream +. 1/3 
e ane La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 13 BEDDING PLANTS Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr.red 1/3 New and Gold Medal 
SELECTION “ K.” Mme. M. Soupert (ht), yellow.. 1/3 M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze.. 1/6 
Mrs. R. G. 8. Crawford, pink... 1/- (Extra strong transplanted Mrs. A- Carnegie (ht), white .. 1/3 SELECTION “ T.", 
12 first class sorta guitable for 7 R : 
Ophelia (bt), flesh pink. . so 1/8 bushy.) Rayon d’Or (per.), golden .. 1/6 19 firet class new roses ari 
general use. Pharisaer (ht), rosy white .. 1/3 Doz. 100. Willowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 41) gold medallists » nearly 
Do well 10 / Carriage Pee. C.de Rohan, dark crimson 1/- { Wallflowers, red Ld a y : : 8 ee, ; 
Fae ” yellow .,. ¢ * xceptio: Carria; 
everywhere), Paid. Forget me not, blue 2/- 14/- Climbers, Ramblers ai. 1 7/6 Ba 
Canterbury Bells in aga 8 
Betty (ht, COppery Pome | + 1/3 Sweet Briars te Score Date SELECTION “8.” Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 
aroline Testou (ht), sal. pi /- rose, biue, or mixed 2/6 17/6 6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars Constance, rich yellow .. Ay 1/6 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim. scar. i/+ BELECTION “RB.” Iceland Poppies,mxd. 2/6 17/6 arches, pergolas, &c. * Jsobel, carmine red ie Ske VA} 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 1/3 Polyanthus, mized .. 3/- 21/- ree J Carri Modesty, pearly cream..  .. 2/- 
H. E. Richardson (ht), crimson 1/3 6 trees, 3 each, 3 sorta, suitable for Sweet Williams 2/6 17/6 = Pevets ' 7/- The Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 
Hugh aie chp), eae. fe hedges, &c. Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 24/- nae é - era cat Paid. Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 1/6 
Lady s Mit ( Aa Sata a3 Colours 6 6 Carriage Golien Alyssum 3/4 24/-( Al ay ped fe A fe nk +» 1/6 Hoosier Beauty, dark crimson.. 1/6 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 exquisite. /| paid, Hardy Auriculas .. 3/9 28/- American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink .. }1/6 H.V. Machin, bright crimson... 1/6 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk 1/3 Purple Aubretia, pots 4/- 30/- Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 1/6 Mme, C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. .. 1/3 Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 10dé Graecian Violet... 5/4 40/- Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 1/6 Marg, D. Hamil, golden yellow 1/6 
Mme. Ravyary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 Lady Penzance, soft copper .. 10d. Excelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet... 1/6 Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 3/6 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink .. 1/- Meg Merrilies, bright crimson.. 10d. Hiawatha (cl., P.), crim. white 1/6 Mrs. B. Walker .. - ~. 1/6 


Hardy Fruits 


‘6 Falstaff’’ Selection 


of Cottage Garden Fruits 


Carefully selected with object of pro- 





Hardy Border Flowers 


Bees’ “‘Victory”’ Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto’Selection,15Beauties 


9/6 


Bee catalogue for plan showing 
how to plant Carriage paid. 


Suitable for 
small gardens. 


Flowering Shrubs 


Do well in towns 
CarTiage paid: 


9/6 
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All best sorts 26 /6 Exceptional value ducing continuous display. 
Btrong trees. Carriage paid ; are ; $23 & P ‘ 

s 1 Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft., gentian blue. 16 Hybrid Lupin, »» Various colours. utumn ory Speedwell, evergreen, purple, 
ee eaca Anois, sy acy =m 2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., lilac. 17 Siberian Tris, 3ft., rich blue. Double Flowered Gorse, golden yellow, 
1 James Grieve ‘Apple, dessert. 3 Double Hollyhock, 6ft., various colo 18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 

1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, desserts 4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 19 Showy Fleabane, 1}ft., mauve. Spirsza, Anthony Waterer, red. 

1 William’s Pear, coakor eat: ay 5 Lloyd’s Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft., pink. 20 Hybrid Columbine, 2ft., various colours. May Broom, cream. 

1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert. 6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft., various colours. 21 Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. Rose of Sharon, golden. 

I Victoria Plum 4 cooker or dessert. F 7 Hybrid L pur, 4ft., sky blue. 22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft., scarlet. Crimson Flowering Currant. 

J Morello Cherry, cooker. eae 8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., blue. 23 Mussin’s Catmint, 1}ft., lavender, Weigela Eva Rathke, red. 

he be for tarta or jam 9 Red Elecampane, 5ft., crimson, bronze. 24 Blue Fleabane, 1ift., violet blue, Giant Mock Orange, white, | 
he 10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft., geranium red. 25 Blue Perennial Flax, 1}ft. Starry Daisy Bush, white 


4 Boskoop Giant, Black Currant. 11 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent blue. 26 Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow. Lavender, true fragrant sort. 


4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry. { s A . 5 
. 12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, 1}ft. 27 Beesian Mimulus, 9in., scarlet, gold Sweet Rosemary ee 
-12 Superlative Raspberry, the best. 13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft., salmon pink. 28 Blue Starwort, 2ft., rich blue. Golden Forsythia, very choice.’ * 
All the above-named fruitg are very free 14 White Lupin, 4ft., purest white. 29 Gentian Speedwell, 1ft., blue. White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 4 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. putin SAY, 15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3ft., white. 30 Showy Stonecrop, lit., rosy purple. Escallonia Ingrami, red. ee ia 


; Ne ae 
Fire Flowers Paeon’s Roses Larkspurs Flame Flowers 
“PENDENNIS” PYRETHRUMS “ PORTIA") PAEONIES. EARLY SPRING “ LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS, “PICKWICK” PHLOX. 
7 b hardy border- plants, 6 of the best and most gorgeous in CABBAGE PLANTS 6 superb varieties, all tip- top for 10 magnificent hardy plants. 
superb hardy border p) cultivation. F 3 6 oer border and for cutting. A 6 /6 Carriage 
Excellent Carriage I ense Carriage er age Huge Carriage ours. paid, 
eects 4/6 Paid. blooms. 9/ ea paid. we / me spikes. 4/ ot paid. Aurora, salmon rose .. eo. «8d. 
(3 of each, 21 plants, 9/6 carriage pd.) 3 of each, 18 plants, 20/-, carriage pd, Fine, extra strong plants 3 of each, 18 plants, 8/6, carriage pd. B. van Dedam, scarlet. . a Sd 
3 plants, same name, 3/6. ready for immediate planting 3 plants, same name, 1/6 Coquelicot, orange scarlet .. 8d. 


A. M. Kelway, single rose e. 9d to produce early supplies. E. Campbell, salmon pink cn Ba 


Genl, French, single red .. 9d+ Arsene Muirel, lovely rose .. 1/9 Eureke, rich deep blue -- 9d. EE. Danzanvilliers, fine lilac .. Sd 
Esmeralda, single rose. . e- 9d+ Festiva Maxima, white.. ae Lo Bees’ April Queen. Belladonna, double sky blue.. 9d Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d. 
Queen Mary, double pink ee 9d- Mme Calot, soft blush.. os .2/9 Bees’ Flower of Spring. Albion, the best white .. ee 9d. F. A. Buchner, purest white .. 8d. 
J. Kelway, single scarlet «. 9d- Carnea elegans, pink .. oo (1/9. Winningstadt. Cestrian,.double pale blue .. 9d. Genl. Heutz, salmon red See Ral 
Hamlet, single pink .. +» Q9d- Neva, fine silvery pink.. oo 1/9 Wheeler’s Imperial. Lamartine, deep gentian blue.. 9d. Iris, striking violet blue .. 8d 
Yvonne, superb double white.. 9d- Atrosanguinea, crimson = 1/9 Peraimmon, large, sky blua .. 9d. » pink, with cherry centre &d. 





_———$—_——_———————————— 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


All goods are sold on dpproval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 


COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 
are sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of 1d. in the 1/-, minimum carriage 6d. 












CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 


will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 


A.B.C, OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 
Booklet. of 32 pages; tells yon all you are 


likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 





175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 














REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 


may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata- 
losue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





THE WEEK'S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Grapes.—Any bunches of mid-season 
varieties still hanging on the Vines should 


be cut, with as long a portion of lateral | 


attached to them as can be had, and 
placed in bottles in the Grape-room, where 
a regular temperature of 50 degs. and a 
dry atmosvhere should be maintained. 
Late-keeping varieties should now be ripe, 
and where such is the case a night tem- 
perature varying from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
and from 55 degs. to 65 degs. by day, ac- 
cording to the weather, will ensure their 
keeping well. These conditions can. only 
be attained with the aid of more or less 
fire-heat, enough of the latter being em- 
ployed to keen the air in the. vinery 
buoyant and circulating freely. The 
floors and border surfaces ishould also be 
kept dry, and on no account allow plants 
or anything requiring water a place in the 
vinery until the Graves are removed and 
bottled. As mentioned in a previous note, 
it is just a question as to whether, if the 
Grapes are ripe, the bottling im the event 
of there being sufficient accommodation in 
the Grape-room had not better be done 
at once, to save further employment of 
fire-heat. 


Cucumbers.—Every attention should be 
paid to the training out and tying down 
of young growths, stopping them at the 
fifth or sixth leaf to encourage the pro- 
duction of a plentiful supply of fruit-bear- 
ing laterals. Stop these at the first or 
second leaf beyond the fruits, and reduce 
the latter to one on each break when more 
than one are produced. Syringing must 
now be dispensed with, and the requisite 
degree of humidity produced by sprinkling 
the floors and the surface of the beds with 
tepid water. Afford water and stimulants 
carefully at the roots, and top-dress on the 
little-and-often principle, which will keep 
the root system in a healthy state of ac- 
tivity. In foggy weather keep the at- 
mosphere dry and warm, but do not over- 
heat the hot-water pipes. | Vaporise if 
thrips put in am appearance. As an anti- 
dote for red spider, sprinkle liquid manure 
and soot-water on the floors occasionally. 
Should mildew attack the leaves, at once 
apply flowers of sulphur before the disease 
gains headway, or sponge with warm 
soapy water. 


Chicory.—Place roots in mild warmth 
every week or ten days to force, varying 
the number according to requirements. 
Perfect blanching of the growth being 
essential, all hight must be excluded. . For 
this reason a Mushroom house offers the 
best facilities: for forcing Chicory. ; 


Small salad.—Make sowings of Mustard 
and Cress every week or ten days—a box 
of each, sufficient for ordinary require- 
ments. Place in warmth, and cover the 
boxes with boards or slates until: germina- 
tion takes place. Then remove them to a 
cooler house. 


Globe Artichokes.—All old leaves 
should be pulled off, flower-stems cut, and 
weeds hoed off and cleared away as a pre- 
paratory measure to affording the plants 
the requisite degree of winter protection. 
This can be effected in ordinary cireum- 
stances by placing a ring of’ finely sifted 
ashes round the stools to a height of 9 
inches. For very severe weather, drive 
in at intervals round the plants stakes of 
the necessary height, and build up with 
dry litter or Bracken on the outside of 
them a kind of enclosure, making it a 
foot or: so in width at the base, and 5 
inches to 6 inches at the top. Some 
istrawy litter or Bracken laid on the tops 
will keep out snow and afford adequate 
protection when. needed. The stakes can 
be driven in now, but do not place the 
litter round them until severe weather is 
imminent, j A. W. 





SCOTLAND. 


Peaches in cool houses.—This has not 
been a good season for Peaches in cool 
houses or in orchard houses—that is, so 
far as the ripening up of ‘wood is con- 
cerned. This, of course, is an important 
matter, and, where it can possibly be 


done, a little fire-heat ought to be allowed. 


Coal is searce and dear, and there are 
signs that it may be yet more expensive 
and difficult to obtain; but if there be a 
ismall supply on hand, it would be good 
policy to devote a portion of 1b to this 
purpose. Free ventilation will certainly 
do something, but the free circulation of 
warm air necessary to ripen the wood tho- 
roughly can hardly now be secured without 
the aid of artificial heat. 

Planting evergreen and other shrubs.— 
Evergreens move well at this date, and in 
most places there is usually something to 
be done in this way. Azaleas, if planted 
out in suitable quarters and of a suitable 
size, will give a good*return in spring. 
Box edgings can be repaired, or, if neces- 
sary, lifted and relaid. Roses may be 
planted now if the beds or borders are in 
readiness. If planted early, the bushes 
will make roots almost immediately, and, 
should they have made much growth, the 
shoots ought to be shortened to two-thirds 


of their length, in order to relieve pressure - 


from wind. Should mildew have been 
troublesome in the case of established 
Roses, it might be beneficial to lift them 
and replant. after having dug up the quar- 
ters and added a little lime and_ soot. 
Transplanting sometimes gives a new 
lease of life to Roses, and, of course, trans- 
planting should be followed by the usual 
pruning in spring, perhaps a shade more 
severely than usual, though thiis 1s a mat- 
ter upon which opinions differ. 

Spring flowers. 

elapse before the planting of ‘spring-flower- 
ing bulbs and other things is attended to. 
Tulips and Narcissi are always useful, and 
in the case of the former decided colours in 
the mass are always more effective than 
mixtures. Harly-flowering Tulips may be 
recommended in White Swan, Artus, and 
Yellow Prince. Artus is a very telling 
shade of brick-red, and none of the trio 
are very tall. Same object to Keiserskroon 
as being too garish, but it is a showy 
thing. Wallflowers, Erysimums, Forget- 
me-nots, Polyanthi, Arabis, and the usual 
run of such spring-blooming plants may, 
with advantage, be more freely used, and 
they are, after all, quite as useful as 
bulbs. 

Heaths.—This is a suitable time at which 
to plant Evicas, and where the soil is natu- 
wally of a peaty character, these fine things 
sueceed in a marked way. At the same 
time, they will do fairly well without peat 
if the soil is prevared for them by the ad- 
mixture of a proportion of leaf-mould and 
wood ashes. 

Vegetable garden.—Some progress has 
been made with trenching the auarters in- 
tended for the Onion-bed of next season, 
and as soon as this is finished, the quarter 
upon which Peas are to be grown will be 
taken in hand. No further trenching will 
be attempted during the present season, 
but, as in previous years trenching was 
largely done, the garden generally ig in 
good heart. Jt is in crises like these that 
the value of regular and consistent trench- 
ing tells. The earthing of Celery ought 
now to be pushed forward. Some find:it 
necessary to lift a nroportion of Horse- 
radish for winter use, and where this is 
desirable lifting should not be overlooked. 
Late Broccoli which may have made strong 





-growth ought now to have this growth 


checked in some way. This check generally 
takes the form of heeling the plants over 
to the north, so that they may lie in a 
sloping position. - W. McoGurroa. 
Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


No time ought now to 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
Planting.—As the weather still remains 


open and favourable for this work, with — 
the ground in good condition, too, plant- — 
ing should be pushed forward. The grow- — 
ing of fruit on cordon trees has much to — 
recommend it, and is especially suitable — 


when considerable numbers of varieties are — 
required to be grown and the wall space — 
is limited. At one time this system of 

training was largely restricted to Pears, 
Apples, and Cherries, but now Plums, 
Gooseberries, and Red and White Currants 
are grown as cordons. Not only are such 
trees very useful where wall space’ is 
limited, but by planting cordon trees of 
the choicer\ kinds’ of dessert fruits in 
various aspects the crop can be prolonged, 
and dt is questionable if any other system 


of training gives such good results in so ~ 


small an amownt of space. These fruit 
trees can be plamted in the intervening 
spaces between espaliers on wails, and 
they will prove remunerative almost in 
their first season. Later they may be re- 
moved as the permanent trees require 
more space. Well-managed cordon trees 
usually form a compact mass of fibrous 
roots m a moderately small area, and re- 
ceive scarcely any check on transplanting 
if the work is carefully done at the proper 
season. They can be utilised for filling up 
any odd spaces on walls which are not surt- 
able for other trees. 
Mushrooms.—Tio maintain a regular 
supply of Mushrooms throughout the 
winter and spring, it is necessary to make 
up a fresh bed every three or four weeks 
from the present time until the end of 
March. It is imvortant that the manure 
be thoroughly prevared before 1t is taken 
into the Mushroom house. When the 
droppings are being collected, they should 
be placed together as quickly as possible, 
and ‘turned every other day for ten days, 
after which they should be ready re- 
moval to the Mushroom house, where they 
should be allowed sto remain in a heap for 
a few days before the bed is made up. By 
that time the temperature of the manure 
should have risen. to 75 degs. or 80 degs. 
It should then be rammed tightly to- 
cvether, and, when all danger from over- 
heating is past, the spawn should be in- 
serted about 1 inch below the surface, and 
10 inches apart. A layer 2 inches deep of 
new loam should be spread over the sur- 
face of the bed and beaten firmly with the 
back of a spade. Beds from which sup- 





plies are being gathered should be ex- — 


amined atleast oncea week, so that water 
may be afforded when necessary. Over- 
head watering should be avoided when- 
ever possible while the bed is in bearing. 


Young Mushrooms are easily damaged by | i 


too much moisture. If a cool, moist at- 
mosphere is maintained, this will lessen 
the need for overhead watering. Damp 
the floors and walls of the house when the 
atmosphere seems at all dry. The tem- 
perature of the howse need not be more 
than 50 degs. in winter, 
allowed to drop to 45 degs. in very cold 
weather. ; 


Kitchen garden work. Advantage is 
taken of frosty mornings to wheel manure 
and other kinds of material on to the 
ground. 
to last for several days’ trenching or dig- 
ging, as the case may be, and the walks 
are not nearly so much cut up as if the 
wheeling were done in wet weather. A 
fire is. kept going to burn all garden refuse 
that can be burned. An accumulation of 
ashes is now available for putting on the 
ground. Most vegetables derive great 
benefit from lhberal applications of wood 
ashes, which will also be very useful later 
on for sprinkling in the seed drills at the 
time of sowing. | 
land should be pushed forward as quickly 


as possible. If sufficient labour is avail- 
able, do not hesitate to break up the sub- — 
soil to as great a depth as possible. Do * 
not make the surface of the soil smooth, — 


but leave it in a roxgh condition. or. 
. : ae Ca WV: Ge eae 


if 
ae 
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and may be — 


Sufficient can sometimes be done © 


The trenching of light — 
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BEES. 


“RECONSTRUCTION ’”’ OF VILLAGE 
LIFE, \ 

BEE-KEEPING will soon cease to be con- 
sidered as one of the unimportant indus- 
tries of the country if our prominent men 
will only follow the excellent example set 
by Mr. Walter Long at Steeple Ashton, 
Wilts, on November 16th last. On that 
evening he addressed a meeting in the 
Parish Room. ‘The attendance was not 
only large, but representative. It included 
many of the local farmers and almost every 
oiher class of resident in the neighbour- 
hood of Mr. Long’s home. Mr. Long’s ad- 
dress was delivered in homely terms—just 
a plain talk as between a local squire and 
those who live around him. He had asked 
them to meet him there, he said, because 
he thought they ought to begin to think at 
any rate, if they did not act immediately, 
about the great work of Reconstruction 
that was before them. He was with them 
that night, he went on to say, because he 
was extremely anxious to see our old 
village life revived as he remembered it 
when a boy. He did not want to see any 
village so dependent upon the neighbour- 
ing town as they had become in recent 
times. Neither should they be dependent 
upon foreign countries. Mr. Long went on 
to speak of the committees that had been 
formed in many villages, with such success, 
to organise village life and make it in- 
crease its own productive powers. Those 
committees had done much work with re- 
sults which, on the whole, had been satis- 
factory. ‘The Prime Minister had spoken 
that day of the tremendous amount of 
money spent every year on produce im- 
ported into the country all of which we 
could grow (i.e., produce) if we liked. 

Having referred in general terms to the 
great need of organising home products, 
Mr. Long proceeded to particularise, and 
after speaking of poultry and egg produc- 
tion, spoke very emphatically of the pre- 
sent result of past neglect in bee-keeping. 
His speech at this point deserves quoting 
in eatenso. He remembered reminding 
them of the value of honey at the outbreak 
of the war when we found ourselves short 
of sugar. It looked as though it was going 
to be one of the articles which we should 
be short of still. He put it to them—Why 
not use honey?—and he was surprised that 
that industry had practically passed out of 
existence, yet when he was.a boy nearly 
every cottage had its hive. What was 
wrong? ‘* What was everybody’s business 
was nobody’s business,’? and as long as 
they had no organisation, no central body 
to ascertain whether things that seemed to 
be wrong could not be righted, the present 
state of neglect in bee-keeping would con- 
tinue. If they had had committees when 
_ disease decimated the bees they would have 
| ‘eoncentrated their efforts upon the protec- 


ka 
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| tion and restoration of the bee industry. 

| Supposing we got sugar as plentifully as 

before the-war, we should still want honey, 

because it was a most valuable food, 
especially for children, and there was a 

: very good market for it. 

| These words from so influential a publie 

l) man are splendid, and it is to be hoped 

) 

. 

| 





_ they will bear much fruit both in the neigh- 

bourhood of Steeple Ashton and far be- 
_ yond. It looks as if the speaker did not 
. know of the existence of that ‘‘ central 
|. body,’’ the British Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, and if that be the ease it does not 
reflect much credit upon the activities of 
that undoubtedly capable, but rather un- 
enterprising organisation. However, things 
in the bee world seem to be moving, and it 
is to be hoped, when the great and essen- 
tial branch of national reconstruction— 
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agriculture—is tackled officially that this 
section of honey production will not be 
overlooked. 

I myself am still prepared to supply, 
free for postage only, a list of bee sellers, 
together with a few simple hints on buying 
bees. This is the time to begin to move in 
the matter for those who intend to keep 
bees next year. A swarm of bees hived in 
May or early June is likely in normal cir- 
cumstances to give about 20 Ibs. of surplus 
honey the same year. 2a Rid 5 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The variegated Snake’s Beard (Ophio- 
pogon Jaburan variegatum) (Walter 
Blenkarn).—This is the name of the plant 
specimen of which. you send us. It is 
hardy, or nearly so, in many places, but 
will not stand severe winters, and must be 
grown under glass. It repays for this 
care, because of its graceful, arching 
leaves, from among which rise the spikes 
of lilac flowers. The variegated variety is 
even more valuable, because of the. bright- 
ness of its foliage. Either makes a good 
window plant. 

FRUIT. 
~ Scale on Peach trees (G. NV.).—This is a 
most difficult pest to eradicate. Dissolve 
4 lbs. of soft soap in four quarts of boil- 
ing, water, then the moment removed from 
the fire add one pint of paraffin to make 
it pasty. Mix well, then paint the wood 
over, being careful not to injure the buds, 
using a paint brush, and leaving it to 
wash off or crack off, when the scale 
should be killed. It would be advisable 
also to have the house thoroughly washed 


‘down, both’ glass and woodwork, and if 


the house is a lean-to, to have the wall 
washed with hot lime, and the surface soil 
of the border removed and replaced with 
some good fibrous loam, to which some 
bone meal has been added. 


VEGETABLES, 

Potatoes diseased (War Garden).—The 
Potatoes sent are attacked by slugs (form- 
ing small holies im them), by the bacterium 
Actinomyces chromogenus (forming rough 
oval brown scabs on the skin), and by the 
common Potato disease, Phytophthora inr- 
festans (causing the rotting of the flesh 
and evident from the outside by a brown 
discoloration shining through the skin). 
The last is far the most serious of the 
troubles. Had the Potatoes been sprayed 
with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Price of Sheddy (Spear).—Shoddy is, of 
course, dear at present, but the quotation 
is not out of the way, considering that it 
has to come from the North right down to 
the South. Whether it is worth your 
while to buy denends on the price at which 
you can get farmyard or stable mamure 
delivered. You can reckon that two tons 
of shoddy make as good a dressing as 
twenty tons of stable manure. According 
to your own figures, two tons of shoddy 
would cost you about £10. Can you get 
twenty tons of stable manure delivered at 
that price—i.e., 10s. per ton? If so, it 
will pay you better to buy the manure. 
We should imagine that, in a big town like 
Portsmouth, you ought to be able to buy 
stable manure much cheaner than that. 

Seaweed as manure (Wm. ©. Kettle).— 
Seaweed may be used by itself and prove 
of great value, but it is better to mix it 
with littery farmyard or stable manure, 
as it quickly reduces the strawy portion 
to a decayed state and renders it suitable 
for application to any soil. The manure 
and the Seaweed should be turned over 
three times in seven: weeks, at the end | 
of which time the whole of the material. | 
will be in a fine condition for digging into 

7 j 
the \soil. One load of Seaweed will be | 
sufficient to mix with three loads of- lit- 
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tery manure. Seaweed is useful as a 
manure for Potatoes, Asparagus, Beans, 
Peas, and Dwarf French Beans.- It is 
also good for hardy plants, particularly 
those growing in dight soil. It should be 
dug in for vegetables during February 
and the early part of March. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


The Brackens.—(1) It will be rather 
risky to attempt to remove a Rhododen- 
dron of the size you give. (2) The Tulip 
bree, once it has attained the adult stage, 
flowers very freely. On no account cut it 
back.——A. M. K.—Leave the cutting 
back till next April, but on no account 
use the shears; a sharp pruning knife 
should always be used. After you have 
cut it down, apply a good mulch of rotten 
manure, and water freely during the sum- 





mer. Rk. H, Darwen.—Yes, the birds 
will attack the Gooseberry, Plum, and 
Cherry, and destroy the buds. If you do 


remove them, then you must either net 
them over or syringe them with a mixture 
of soot and lime. If the buds on the Red 
Currants are all destroyed, then there is 
no chance of any fruit. It is just pos- 
sible that some of the buds may be left. 
If so, treat the bushes as above recom- 
mended. As regards the wood of your 
hut, try what soaking with strong soda 
water will do. Mrs. Saunders.—On the 
first appearance of the insects in the 
spring, syringe your trees with Quassia 
Extract and soft soap or Gishurst Com- 
pound. Now that the trees are bare of 
foliage, you may syringe them with a mix- 
ture of 1 lb. of caustic soda disisolved im 
ten gallons of water. Do not saturate the 
trees with the mixture, but merely damp 
each branch, shoot, and twig. Be careful 
that the wash does not touch the hands 
and clothes. Harold O.* Lewin.—The 
only way is to procure some plants of the 
Rose you mention Gf you have not now 
got it), and then root the cuttings your- 
self. We kmow of no one likely to have it 
on its own roots. 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 








Names of fruit.—/. Smith.—Apples: 1, 
Annie Klizabeth; 2, Bramley’s Seedling ; 
3, Cox’s Orange; 4, Fearn’s Pippin. 
C. k.—Pears: 1, Winter Nelis; 2, Nou- 
velle Fulvie; 3, Glou Morceau. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are in- 
serted in GARDENING free’ of charge if corre- 
spondents follow these rules > All communications 
showd be clearly written on one side of the paper 
only, and addressed to the Ep1voR of GARDENING, 
68, Lincolv’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
Letters on business should be sent to the Pus- 
Lisuer. The name and address of the sender 
are required in addition to any designation he 
may desire to be used im the paper. When 
more than one query is sent each should be on a 
separate piece of paper, the name and address 
being added to each. We should be glad if 
correspondents, when referring to any article or 
note that has appeared in the paper, would 
kindly give the date and the page of the issue in 
which such appeared. As GARDENING has to 
be sent to press some days in advance of date, 
queries cannot always be replied to in the issue 
immediately following their receipt. We do not 
reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants.— All who wish their 
plats to be rightly named should send fair 
examples of each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
(Snippets of leaves and points of shoots are use- 
less.) Not more than four plants should be sené 
in any one week by the same correspondent. 
Where more than one kind is sent they should be 
numbered. Of conifers the fruit should always 
be sent. | 

Naming fruit.—Several specimens in dif- 
ferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in tts determination. We have 
received from several correspondents single speci- 
mens of fruits for naming, these in many cases 
being unripe and otherwise poor. We can undere 
take to name only four varieties at a time. 
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THE COLD WATER WASHER 





saves a 
scuttle of : 

coal every OR your country’s sake you must 
wash-day. save coal. For your own sake you 


can’t afford to use coal for boiling 
clothes—it means less coal for cooking 
and warming purposes. Rinso washes 
in cold water. 


Just soak the clothes in cold water with Rinso 
overnight. Rinse and hang to dry in the morning. ~ 
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THE GARDEN. 


AMONG THE FRUIT. 


Since the fall of the leaf and the end of 
floweling plants, my interest has centred 
more in the producing portion of my gar- 
den, True, that interest is more economic 
than sentimental, especially ns regards the 
vegetable portion. My chief concern 
about that is that I always have a supply 
of fresh vegetables on hand, 

I care not one tittle. for the biggest 
Potato, the finest Onion, or the heaviest 
Cauliflower. The weight of these, usually 
published in the daily newspapers, leaves 
me cold, for, as a rule, they come more by 
chance than skill. So let those endeavour 
to produce them who care to; I don’t. 
Give me medium-sized vegetables, of first 
quality, well grown, and absolutely fresh. 

But as to the 

FRUIT GARDEN, ah! that is different. It 
touches me more closely, appeals to me 
more strongly, sentimentally as well as 
economically. It claims my keenest at- 
tention. For I am quite an old fruit 
grower. I am not ashamed to confess 
myself an enthusiast. That portion of 
my time devoted to the fruit garden is 
time well spent, for there is solid satis- 
faction to be won by the keen and imtelli- 
gent cultivator. In 1894 I had to lay 
down an orchard on a hundred-acre plot— 
no small undertaking. I made up my 
mind that such an important ‘task should 
not be entered on haphazard. ‘The 
greatest possible care was necessary to 
secure a good start, and a few extra 
pounds spent in preparation of the land 


and the selection of the best trees obtain-. 


able would be justifiable. I decided that 
clearance lines of low-priced trees wouid 
be of no use to me, besides which I wanted 
the choicest, the best suited to my dis- 
trict, and the most profitable varieties in 
cultivation. Second-rate varieties would 
occupy the same space, demand the same 
attention, without yielding the same re- 
turns; therefore, I choked off all thought 
of them. 

In my quest I travelled many miles to 
the famous fruit nurseries at Maidstone, 
and selected a large number of trees while 
as yet they were in growth, with fruit 
gleaming from their branches. Neither 
did I fail jto ‘‘ read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest’’ the words of wisdom as 
they fell from the lips of one of the most 
successful fruit-growers of modern times. 
The expense of the journey came back to 
me fiftyfold, for I planted trees that were 
worth. planting, varieties than which 
nothing better could be found, and drank 
a full draught of wisdom from the foun- 
tain-head which carried me over and be- 
yond many difficulties... In the . process 
every one of my trees was endowed with 
an ‘individual history, which made the 


teresting. 

I pass many fruit trees day after day, 
and, judging by what I see, the conviction 
is forced upon me that fruit-growing-in- 
ordinary is, in the majority of cases, a 
very haphazard undertaking. The ma- 
jority of the trees I see bear the impress 
of unintelligent treatment, or, quite often, 





| tering white masses of a Cherry tree in 
full bloom? Or what bedding plant have 
_ whole collection more than ordinarily in- | 
| the exquisitely tinted and blushing Apple 
| blossom? They are too fugitive? Yes, I 
grant it; but at. the season in which their 


‘is equal to a month of bloom after mid- 
| summer. 
‘that it is 
lasts it does not, except casually, receive 


of no treatment at all. How ‘terribly slow 
the ordinary man is in learning; for, 
though within the past twenty years much 
has been done to raise the standard of 
fruit growing throughout the country, the 
evidences of improvement have not yet 
shown themselves in cottage gardens, and 
there remains very much yet to be done. 
3ut where am I getting to? I did not 
set out, neither is it my province, to dis- 
cuss other peoples’ fruit trees and their 
methods, or lack of methods, in treating 
them. It is mine rather to jot down my 
own thoughts as I work among my own 
trees—to imbibe and then impart to you 
the pleasures I find there in such abund- 
ance, nnd if perchance a useful hint sug- 
gests itself, why, then, I pass it on to you 
for what it is worth. And, mark you 
well, the spirit in which the ardent grower 
of fruit pursues his avocation. When I 
venture to remark that there is infinitely 
more pleasure in growing a fine, large, 


~and luscious Peach than there is in eating 


it, many people will not believe I am sin- 
cere. But the real, intelligent fruit 
grower will accept it without hesitation. 
When I assert that the joys in producing 
and bringing to perfection a large, taper- 
ing bunch of beautiful, amber-coloured 
Musceats, are out of all comparison greater 
than those one experiences when partak- 
ing of them at <ne table, many will think 
I let my enthusiasm run away with my 
common sense. But it is so, and hun- 
dreds of men will bear me out, for, I war- 
rant me, many and many a reader of 
GARDENING shares the same experience. 
So only that the fruit I produce is as good 
as the best, so onlygthat it will compare 
favourably in the midst of. other pro- 
ducers’ fruit, that is all I ask—it is the 
height of my ambition. I sometimes think 
that the fruit garden should be accorded 
the place of honour, coming higher im our 
estimation than the flower garden. 
Strange it is that in many a noble garden 
it is placed away beyond the vegetables, 
and the principal admirer of its many 
beautiful and interesting phases is the 
gardener himself. It is not looked upon 
asa ‘‘ beauty spot.’’ Yet in spring, when 
it is a great glistening mass of purest 
white, softened here and there by the 
daintiest of blushes, appreciating eyes sel- 
dom seek to enjoy that, which, if found 
within the sacred precincts of the flower 
garden, would be voted as ‘‘ simply 
ravishing.’’ 

Come now, ye unappreciative ones, let 
me take you to task. Tell me—that is, if 
you can—how does a bed of white Pelar- 
goniums or Asters compare with the glit- 


you that can reasonably be compared with 


beauty is at its zenith, a week of bloom 


My ‘‘ lover’s complaint ’”’ is, not 
so evanescent, but that while it 
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that tribute of admiration which is so 
clearly its due. ‘‘Pomona” is un- 
doubtedly ‘‘Tomona,’? a most beneficent 
and fecund goddess, held by the ancients, 
as well as by us moderns, in greatest 
honour; but her mother, ‘‘ Flora,’? when 
proclaiming her rebirth year by year, puts 
on her most beuuteous as well as her 
amplest and finest robes for the auspicious 
occasion. It is ours, then, to render her 
such homage as we can, both for the radi- 
ance of her own appearance and for the 
beneficent gift she offers us with both her 
hands. 

Now, here we are in early December, 
when the days are drawing in to their 
very shortest, and the sun 'waning close to 
its limits. It is not meet as yet to anti- 
cipate the pleasures that belong of right 
to spring, nor to mate Merry May, even 
in our thoughts, with such a dark and dull 
companion. We will, then, leave the 
Apple blossom and all that it means until 
we can sing its praises beneath a shower 
of its snowlike petals. Meanwhile, we 
will look around for something to admire 
and to interest us, even though the air is 
raw and cold, foggy and frosty, and un- 
propitious to a degree. Neither shall we 
have to look far for it ; that is, if we look 
with intelligent eyes, for with them 
potentialities may actually be seen which 
are not visible to the ordinary eye. Thus 
the particular tree before me now, a Pear, 
is not merely a trunk, with well-regulated 
branches and a mass of tangléd twigs, but 
an almost sentient creation, full of evi- 
dences, tangible and readable, as to its 
promises for the immediate future. Its 
bareness is not bare. Every inch of every 
twig speaks an understandable language. 
The clean, shimmering bark tells of 
health, cleanliness, and well-being. The 
well-regulated branches tell of strength 
and vigour ; the thickly studded spurs tell 
of fruition, the twigs of a perfect circu- 
latory system. With these evidences be- 
fore you, appreciated and understood, it 
becomes an almost easy matter for man 
to do his part in the guiding, the pruning, 
and the encouragement for another 
season’s routine. The eye that takes in 
and understands the tout ensemble of all 
that is visible in a tree, sees at the same 
time the condition of that which is hidden 
underground. The one is an index to the 
other. A superfluous vigour among its 
branches suggests a curb upon the roots. 
Marks of ‘scab, which turn to canker, may 
denote a faulty subsoil; unripened tips 
may be a request for additional potash, 
and. so on. The discerning eye can read 
as it runs and the keen man is he who, 
reading, takes time by the forelock, and 
fails not to do his part. Wa desks 


Notes of the Week. 


Coddling Cyclamens.—There seems to be 
an impression amongst amateur growers 
of Cyclamens that they are delicate and 
need a temperature above that of bedding 
plants. I have grounds for thinking so, as 
in some gardens I have visited failure to 
bloom them satisfactorily follows their re- 
moval from cold-frames. Sometimes the 
plants are placed in the warmest part of 
the house and away from ventilation, a 
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limp, unhealthy state of the leaves soon 
being apparent, the flower-buds, too, be- 
Coolness and plenty of air 
are all-important in the culture of Cycla- 


coming sickly. 


mens.—WOOoODBASTWICK. 


Cydonia japonica in bloom.—Quite a 
bright spot on a south wall is made by 
japonica which are’ now 
The 
shrub is planted at the base of the wall, not 
trained or tied in any way, but allowed to 
grow at will. In this position it generally 
begins to bloom well before December.— 


sprays of C, 
(November 15th) flowering freely. 


W. MoG., Balmae. 


Gooseberries and Currants on walls.— 
More people to-day are planting fruit- 
trees than ever before, Gooseberries and 
Currants receiving considerable attention. 
Perhaps most of us are inclined to think 
only of them in the light of bush fruits, 
forgetting that-where walls are available 
it is not a difficult matter to train them 
thereon, and so utilise Space that is often 
The training on walls of 
Plants that have formed small bushes will 
probably involve the cutting away of a 
few shoots and a little trouble, but it will 
Where walls 
are not used for anything else one might 
In plant- 
ing close to a wall it is advisable to see 
soil is in good condition.— 


left out of count. 


be found to pay in the end. 
do worse than start with a few. 


that the 
DERBY. 


Bedding plants in winter.—Not a little 
uneasiness is felt by the owners of green- 
houses as to how they are going to heat 
them on a restricted coal supply, and many 
are the methods adopted for eking out the 
Stock. Instead of burning up rubbish in 
the garden some are arranging to do so in 
the furnaces. but this cannot last long. 
Others are covering the roof of the green- 
house on cold nights with mats and bags, 
which are kept handy for the purpose. It 
is well known that this plan keeps much 
frost away. In houses where bedding 
plants are chiefly grown it will be found 
that this method answers very well, and 
plants like Pelargoniums and Fuchsias will 
Keeping the plants on 
the dry side will be half the battle.— 


be the better for it. 


TOWNSMAN. 5 


Chrysanthemum Scurce d’0r.—It I were 
limited to growing only one sort, I should 
select Source d’Or, because in all the ups 


and downs in the Chrysanthemum world 
it is still a favourite with many. If one 
regards it from an exhibition 
it is ‘‘ not in it,’ but if one wants a glori- 
ous old gold with plenty of deep green 
foliage, a sturdy grower, and one that will 
often bloom out of doors in sheltered posi- 
tions in N ovember, then Source d’Or should 
be grown. I well remember when I first 
exhibited a group of Specimen plants at a 
local show how the visitors crowded round 
the plants and admired the unique colour. 
To-day, after the lapse of many years, the 
colour is highly valued by all who grow 
Chrysanthemums for home decoration,— 
LEAHURST. 


The Mexican Orange (Choisya ternata) 
in winter.—This shrub is a good deal 
hardier than is often supposed. Here, en- 
tirely unprotected and quite exposed, it 
Stood the severe frosts of 1917 without the 
slightest injury, even the biting winds of 
that period having no effect upon it. JI 
often think it is more beautiful in winter 
than at any other season, for the rich, Ivy- 
sreen of its glossy foliage is then at its 
best. The Mexican Orange often blooms 
a second time, and to-day (mid-November) 
I have one large bush covered with its 
pure white, sweetly scented blossoms, de- 
spite 6 degs. of frost a few days ago. The 
Choisya appears to prefer a light, free 
loam, and is easily propagated by layer- 
ing. Another good point about this shrub 
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ness in the British Isles. 


time are 2 feet or 8 feet across. 


hang. 


of sniall white flowers. 


ing wall.—_sS. ArNnorv. 


coats. 
form of Colchicum for praise. 


bundle of segments. 


Lily. 


596. 


during the autumn and winter. 


to fall. prematurely. The orange-gold 
blossoms are seen to best advantage when 


the plants are grouped freely in the cool 


conservatory ; indeed, it is one of the few 


dwarf plants of this colour obtainable 
In most pri- 


during the winter months. 
vate gardens the supply is kept up from 


cuttings, but» more Satisfactory results 
If one or two 
flowers are carefully fertilised, plenty of 


follow raising from seed. 


seed may, as a rule, be had. The advan- 
tage of raising from seed is that the 
plants are of more vigorous growth, while 
not only are the flowers larger, but the 
plants are not so liable to be attacked by 
red spider. To check this pest frequent 
syringing with soot-water will be found of 
much service.—A. G. 

Geums in the rock garden.—Here 
(North London) in the middle of Novem- 
ber, some of this family are still bloom- 
ing, and giving most welcome splashes of 
bright colour at a time when flowers are 
almost over. The brightest is G. Heldreichi 
splendens, of which there are several of 
the beautiful orange blossoms, and which 
seem to be, if anything, of an even deeper 
tone of colour than in the summer—cer- 


fainly they last in beauty much longer. 


now. G. bulgaricum, too, is making a 
brave show with a number of its very 
arge, deep yellow flowers. -This, I con- 
Sider, is a most useful-and beautiful plant 
for the rock garden, being compact as well 
as very free flowering. Geum montanum, 


\ 


is that, should it become leggy or over- 
‘grown, it will quickly break into a thick 
fresh growth if cut back in the spring.— 


































Spirea decumbens.—Those requiring a 
dwarf Spirea of shrubby habit would do 
well to bear in mind this Spiraea, a native 
of the Tyrol and a plant of assured hardi- 
Its size depends 
greatly upon the conditions under which it 
is cultivated and the space afforded it. 
Some plants are but small, even after 
having been in the same position for some 
years, while others in the course of a short 
TEAST a. 
valuable subject for the rock garden, the 
retaining wall, or a bank over which it can. 
There it forms a dense screén of 
pretty foliage plentifully covered for a con- 
siderable period in summer with corymbs 
The finest plant of 
S. decumbens I have ever seen is in Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's garden at Monreith. 
This fine plant is growing in a low retain- 


Double-flowered Colchicum.—There is, 
of course, no accounting for taste, and, as 
has been said, if there were no difference 
of opinion there would be no fancy waist- 
But I cannot refrain from express- 
ing surprise that my friend Mr. S. Arnott, 
who has such an extensive knowledge of 
fine hardy plants, should single out this 
In my 
opinion, it is an ugly monstrosity. All the 
grace of form possessed by the single flower 
is sacrificed for a shapeless, congested 
The only room which 
I could find for it is in the rubbish-heap, 
together with such ugly freaks as the 
double Snowdrop and the double Tiger 
Seeing what an embarrassing multi- 
tude of choice plants is at our disposal, it 
“seems very undesirable to recommend any 
but such as are desirable to the attention 
of readers.—HERBERT MAXWELL, Monreith. 


Reinwardtia trigyna.—I was pleased to 
see the reference to this in GARDENING, )p. 
It is, perhaps, one of the most valu- 
able of sinall shrubby plants that flower 
It would 
probably be still more popular were it less 
susceptible to attacks of red spider, which 
disfigure the plants and cause the leaves 
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too, shows its lovely little pale yellow 
flowers nestling close to the foliage—not 
so showy as the others, but very dainty, 
and always welcome. The wet autumn 
seems to have suited the Geums ad- 
mirably. There are usually a few flowers 
to be found on G. rivale, Leonard’s var., 
in the late autumn, but my plants are not 
showing any just now. It is a lovely 
variety, aud I grow it in the shadier parts 
of the rock garden.—N. L. 
The Algerian Iris (Iris stylosa) in Ko- 
vember.—As soon as November comes in, 
and other flowers in the open are past, I 
begin to look for the flowering of this 
lovely Iris. Although it is generally sup- | 
posed to bloom better after a hot, dry ~ 
summer, ny plants are full of buds, in- 
spite of the wet season we have had, and, 
although there are some actually out at 
present (November 20th), many more will 
soon be in evidence, unless a hard frost 
should come. This seems to be the criti- 
cal time, for if a spell of hard frost comes — 
just when the first buds are showing, the ~ 
whole crop may be ruined. My plants — 
have always bloomed freely from about 
mid-November till the end of March, or — 
even into April. One winter (either 
1915 or 1916), when we had a spell of hard 
frost in November, although great quanti- 
ties of buds had been showing, and the — 
rest of the winter was not severe, not one 
Single blossom did I get. Before the ~- 
flowers are pushed up it is as well to make — 
a thorough search among the clumps to | 
discover any small snails, slugs, or cater- — 
pillars which may be lurking there, or ; 
they will nibble the plants and ruin the 
blossoms.—NortH Lonpon. 
Fruit in Palestine.x—When commenting 
on the absence of the Apricot in my short 
note on ‘ Kruit-growing in Palestine’? I — 
omitted to mention that one of the Peaches — 
with which my informant came into con- 
tact somewhat resembled the Apricot, that — 
is, it was like it in colour and firmness, 
but lacked the sweet luscious flavour; — 
more, I take it, after the old Solway Peach, — 
which was only remarkable for its colour, 
lateness, and. size. Another point that ~ 
seemed to strike the observer was the — 
amount of fruit wasted. That under pre- 
sent conditions is doubtless inevitable so 
far as the softer fruits are concerned, but — 
in happier times arrangements might be — 
made to deal with it locally, that is, so far 
as canning, pressing, or preserving are — 
concerned. The nearest ports, Jaffa for the 
southern and Haifa for the mid and — 
northern, that is, in the neighbourhood of — 
the Sea of Galilee, would be within fairly — 
easy access. Hvidences of a special favour 
for the Olive and-Fig, especially the latter, — 
were forthcoming by finding trees of this © 
fruit varying from those comparatively 
newly planted to very old specimens, both — 
bush and half-standard, the stems of the 
latter being in many cases of great size. 4 
One of the most striking facts that ap- 3 
pealed to the observant soldier seems to a 
have been the wonderful change in the — 
country after passing Gaza. Right away — 
from the canal, across the northern part of “4 
the Sinaitic Peninsula, nothing but sand, 4 
relieved at very rare intervals by a tiny 
oasis, quite to the confines of Palestine, a 
and then, once Gaza was passed, a very — 
fertile country with many choice fruits — 
flourishing in abundance. Among the — 
fruits, whose cultivation has largely in- — 
creased of late years, would appear to be — 
the Almond, considerable areas of com- % 
paratively young trees being in evidence. — 
This is\probably due to the fact that its — 
productiveness and consistent bearing z 
having been proved, points in its favour — 
over softer fruit are the total lack of waste — 
and the easy transit to the coast.—E. B. S., 
Hardwick. : 
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THD STRAWRERRY-TREE (ARBUTUS 
UNEDO). 
A.tHoucn this handsome evergreen is 
grown fairly widely throughout the Mid- 
land and Eastern Counties of England, it 
hardly attains the same luxuriance there 
as in the South and South-West Counties 
and in Ireland. In Devonshire, Corn- 
wall, and South Wales its vigour, free 
flowering, and fruiting are remarkable, 
while in some parts of Ireland, notably 
in the vicinity of the Killarney Lakes, it 
often departs from the bush-like habit 
with which we are familiar, and attains 
the proportions of a moderate-sized tree 
with a good-sized trunk. Belonging to 
the Erica family, it dislikes lime, other- 
wise it thrives in a variety of soils, in- 
eluding light and moderately heavy loam 
and peat. Its habit of blooming during 
late summer and early autumn adds to its 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. ; 





necessary, kindly say) ; and (4) Hamamelis 
mollis (a rather indifferent position for 
this).—S1MPLEX, 

[We cannot hold out any measure of 
success in your attempt to grow the 
different subjects named by you in a cold, 
exposed part of the West Riding of York- 
shire. Qf the plants in your list, Em- 
bothrium coccineum is hardy only in par- 
ticularly favoured spots in the west and 
south-west of England and in some dis- 
tricts on the western seaboard of the 
country. .It will not succeed at Kew, even 
with the protection of a wall. Carpenteria 
californica needs the shelter of a wall in 
the London district, and, apart from frost, 
it suffers very much from winter fogs. 
Romneya Coulteri will thrive in the 
southern counties, but even then it is 
greatly benefited when sheltered by a wall 
facing south. Hamamelis mollis is the 





yalue, for at that period flowering shrubs 
are scarce. The flowers vary in colour to 
some considerable extent, for while those 
of many bushes are cream-coloured, 
others are suffused with rose, and others, 
again, are bright red. One form with red 
flowers has been selected for a varietal 
name, and is known correctly as A. U. 
rubra, although the name of Croomei is 
sometimes applied to the same variety. 
The fruits, so well shown in our illustra- 
tion to-day, which take the greater part of 
a year to mature, are, when ripe, round, 
each from } inch to % inch in diameter, 
with a rough suffusion, and scarlet or 
orange and red in colour. 





SHRUBS FOR YORKS. 
In a cold, exposed part of the West Riding 
of Yorks I have planted the following. 
Kindly say if thef¥ will succeed, and aliso 
please say how each plant is increased. 


(1) Embothrium coccineum; (2) Carpen-’ 


teria californica; (3) Romneya Coulteri 
(all given a warm wall; if protection is 


Fruiting branches of the Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo). 


hardiest of the four, and may possibly 
succeed with you. 


PROPAGATION. — Embothrium coccineum 
is generally raised from seeds, but it can 
also be struck from cuttings. The only 
way to do this is to take a plant growing 
in a pot into a warm greenhouse. In the 
spring young shoots will be pushed out 
freely, and when they are in a half-ripened 
state they should be cut off immediately 
below a joint and inserted into pots of 
sandy soil. Placed in a propagating case 
with a gentle bottom heat they will root 
after a considerable time. This practice 
of putting the stock plant into heat in 
order to induce the formation of shoots is, 
by the professional propagator, termed 
drawing out, and is very useful for the 
increase of some difficult plants.  Car- 
penteria californica is also generally in- 
creased by seeds, but half-ripened cuttings 
will strike in a warm greenhouse. Rom- 
neya Coulteri can be propagated by 
cuttings of its thick, fleshy roots cut up 
into lengths of 2 inches or thereabouts, 
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inserted into pots of sandy soil, and placed 
in a gentle heat. The roots should be 
buried at such a depth that the upper 
part is about } inch below the surface of 
the soil. The usual mode of increasing 
Hamamelis mollis is by grafting on to 
young seedlings of the common Witch 
Hazel (Hamamelis virginica). This opera- 
tion is best carried out in spring under 
glass.] 


NOTES AND RHPLIES. 


The Turkish Hazel (Corylus Colurna).— 
The Hazels are usually looked upon as 
large-growing bushes, although there are 
several species that grow into quite large 
trees, the Turkish Hazel being one of the 
number. In its native habitat, South- 
Eastern Europe and Asia Minor, it grows 
80 feet high, and in British gardens it may 
be expected to attain a height of fully 
50 feet with a stout trunk 15 inches to 
18 inches in diameter surmounted by a 
large shapely head of branches covered 
with large ovate leaves. The male catkins, 
each about 3 inches long, are borne freely 
in March, the female flowers, as in other 
Hazels, being reduced to tiny clusters of 
bright’ red styles. The Nuts are rather 
small, with very thick shells, the husks 
being large and covered with long, fleshy, 
gland-tipped bristles. The earlier Nuts to 
ripen are frequently without kernels, 
although many of the later ones may be 
fertile. As a lawn specimen it has much 
to commend it, for it forms a shapely tree, 
producing plenty of shade without killing 
the Grass beneath its branches. Like 
other Hazels, it gives the most satisfactory 
results in good loamy soil, and may be 
expected to grow well on chalk. It ean be 
increased from seeds and layers, the seed- 
lings usually making the finest trees. It 
has been in cultivation in this country for 
about 200 years, and fine specimens exist 
in some old gardens, particularly where 
the owners took pleasure in planting rare - 
trees about the beginning of last century.— 
D. 


The Corsican and Austrian Pines.—In 
“Trees of Great Britain and Ireland’’ 
Messrs. Elwes and Henry refuse to admit 
specific.difference between the Corsican and 
the Austrian Pines. It is not for such as I 
to dispute their judgment, founded as it is 
upon personal inspection of forests of both 
these trees from Spain to the Black Sea. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to understand it, 
so distinct are the two varieties from each 
other in habit of growth, in foliage, and in 
quality of timber. Moreover, when the 
two are planted together, rabbits and hares 
will despoil the Austrian of its last needle, 
but will leave the Corsican severely alone. 
This may be seen clearly on the range of 
sand dunes near Holkham and Wells in 
Norfolk, which the late Parl of Leicester 
spent fifty years in planting. Here the 
Corsican not only displays its great 
superiority over both Scots and Austrian 
in severe maritime exposure, but also has 
peopled bare places with seedlings. The 
others ripen plenty of seed, but though I 
have sought diligently for their offspring, 
I could not find one. They are all eaten 
as fast as they spring by the ground game 
which abounds in these sandhills.—Sir H. 
MAXWELL in Vhe Garden. 


Tree and shrub planting.—This should 
be persevered with while the weather re- 
mains open. Support all subjects which 
require it with suitable-sized stakes to 

revent them from being rocked to and 
ro by rough winds. Apply a mulch of 
some description, if only of leaf soil 
passed through a coarse sieve, both 
to check evaporation and loss of latent 
warmth as well as to exclude frost.— 
A. W. 
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| OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SOME HARDY AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
THe present season, has served to em- 
phasise the fact so often noted in GarDEN- 
InG that without hardy plants the flower 
garden at the present time (October 15th) 
would be little but a mass of dead flowers 
and foliage or empty beds. The weather 
broke up very early in September, and 
shortiy afterwards all tender inmates of 
the garden showed arrested growth and 
dull blooms. »Frost came towards the end 
of the month of suflicient severity to make 
an end of them, and there was nothing to 
do but clear away. It is at such a time 
that one welcomes the Starworts, Sun- 
flowers, Rudbeckias, Japanese Anemones, 
and others, alike on the border and for 
cutting, quite a. brave show being main- 
tained at the time of writing, and con- 
sidering the thin delicate petals one won- 
ders how they brave so well the prolonged 
wet and cold. This seems noteworthy in 
some of the tiny Starworts, of which the 
forms of cordifolius may be taken ag ex- 
amples. Another plant holding its own 
bravely, and, indeed, only just putting on 
the dull tinge, is the dark form of Sedum 
spectabile, a very useful border plant for 
early autumn. One would think from its 
fleshy leaves and stems and tiny individual 
blooms it would succumb early to cold and 
wet, but this is not so. An’ unecommon 
colour is furnished at the time men- 
tioned by the flower-stems and bracts 
of Salvia virgata nemorosa. ‘This has 
proved a real acquisition, because from the 
time of the first expansion of the rich violet 
flowers in early summer until the bracts 
are quite dull it is always attractive. Just 
now it is showing to advantage against a 
mass of late-flowering Chrysanthemum 
maximum. This was rather miffy early in 
the season, but. made some good late 
growth, followed by a nice display of 
flower. 

One sometimes hears the remark: that 
Starworts are overdone, and this may be 
true so far as weeding out poor varieties 
and the exclusion of those whose colour is 
Similar to that furnished by other families, 
but no garden worthy the name ean afford 
to be without, at any rate, a small selec- 
tion of the best sorts. Writing of Star- 
worts reminds me to ask if any reader can 
say what the scent emitted by the foliage 
of the Nove Anglie varieties can be com- 
pared to. It is pleasant, but decidedly 
peculiar. The hardy Fuchsias last out 
with the latest flowers, and are still bright. 
They are very acceptable occasionally on 
the border or in.a large bed. In the latter 
case it is as well to plant rather thinly 
over a carpet of some sort. EH. B.S. 

Hardwick. 


the lawn. I would be glad to know when 
they are taken up if they ought to be re- 
potted or left until. the spring? If the 
latter, in what month should it be done, or 
need they be repotted at all?—S. S. 


[When the Fuchsias are lifted in the 
autumn they must not be repotted, and 
throughout the winter the soil~should be 
kept moderately dry. ‘Then, early in 
March, the plants must be gone over, and 
any pruning that is necessary in the way 
of shortening back straggling shoots may 
then be done: |After this, if the roots are 



































occasionally syringed, young shoots will 
then be freely pushed out. When these 
shoots are about 4 inch long is the best 
time to repot the plants, a suitable com- 
post being one-half or two-thirds of turfy 
Joam, according to its consistency, the re- 
maining portion being made up of leaf- 
mould and sand. The roots will quickly 
take possession of the new soil, and, as a 
result, the tops will grow freely. In the 
course of the season, as the pots get full 
of roots, an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be very helpful, as the strain 
of flowering is at that time considerable. 
With regard to the annual repotting of 
these large Fuchsias, it-must be borne in 
mind that during a season’s blooming the 
Soil becomes exhausted, and, though the 
vigour may be kept up by stimulating 
manures, the better way, generally speak- 
ing, will be to repot them each spring.] 


Moss in lawn.—A quantity of Moss has 
appeared in my tennis lawn. I shall feel 
very much obliged if you will kindly tell 
me through your valuable paper how I 
can easily and best get rid of same. There 
is a good growth of Grass; the soil is 
light. ‘Nhe lawn is some twenty years 
old, and I have never noticed Moss on it 
before.—Hast ANGLIAN, 


[The best thing you can do, provided the 
Moss is not a result of the soil being water- 
logged and requiring drainage, is to scarify 
the surface with an iron-toothed rake, re- 
moving as much of the Moss as you ean. 
Then give the tawn a thorough top-dress- 
ing of fine, rich soil, of which loam should 
form one-half, well-decayed manure one- 
quarter, and leaf-mould one-quarter, Mix 
these together and pass them through a 
Z-inch sieve to get rid of any stones. Just 
before you apply it to the lawn mix 1 ewt. 
of bonemeal with it, and spread it evenly 
over the surface of the lawn. Sow some 
good Grass-seeds early in April, which rake 
in and roll firmly. You might also try the 
following :—Get some sulphate of iron, 
and mix it in the proportion of 1 lb. of 
sulphate to 2 gallons of water. The solu- 





NOTES AND. REPLIES. 
Lifting standard Fuchsias.—I have some 
large standard Fuchsias, some of them 
6 feet high. They are all in pots sunk Air 


putting the plain water into the cask first, 
and then adding the solution. Then get a 
rosed watering-pot and apply the mixture 
to the lawn over a space of 15 square yards. 
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kept somewhat moister, and the plants’ 


tion should be made in a wooden cask, 
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It should be used as soon as made, as if 
kept it loses strength. Make it with rain- 
water, if possible, avoiding, if you can, q 
water in which there is lime. It may be — 
applied at any season of the year, and is — 
known to be acting when the Moss turns 
black, after which it withers away and — 
crumbies into powder, If it has been too — 
weak the Moss only turns red and another 
application is necessary. As Moss indi-— 
cates a poorness of soil it will be requisite 
after the Moss is destroyed to apply a top- — 
dressing of loamy soil, manure, and wood- 
ashes.] 

Violets.—Can you kindly give me some 
information respecting the small but yery 
sweet Violet that was so much grown when 
I was a boy in both cottage and large gar- 
dens. The plants flowered all through the 
winter, but abundantly in very early 
spring. It was called both Winter Violet 
aud Russian Violet. I should much like 
to know if it was introduced from Russia, 
and, if so, at about what date; There was 
a border of it in the garden here in 1872. 
The plants have been overgrown long since 
by a Laurel hedge, but in some way the 
seeds have been distributed all about the 
place. Wherever we plant a tree or shrub, 
plants are sure to put in an appearance 
and grow as if wild. 
some flowers all through November.— 
Davip WILLIAMS, Mailand House, Bristol. 
[If by the term ‘‘ Russian’? Violet that 


A 





‘old and well-known variety The Czar is 


intended, we believe it was first introduced 
to commerce about 1870 by the late Mr. 
T. S. Ware, then of Hale Farm Nursery, 
Tottenham. Where it came from or who 
actually raised it we do not know. It is, 
however, to-day, despite all comers, pro- 
bably the hardiest and most freely-flowered 
of all single Violets, beds of it in March 
and April .literally carpeted with its 
medium-sized, sweetly-scented flowers. It 
is the established beds of it which provide 
the greater display, and those of two years 
old, if well cultivated, often a sight to 
be remembered. These smaller-flowered _ 
sorts have to sonre extent been superseded 
by such as La France and Princess of 
Wales, their great length of stem and. 
handsome flowers not. unnaturally finding, 
favour with all. Another very free- 
flowering single Violet and almost a per- 
petual bloomer is Wellsiana, and worth 
anyone’s while who must have Violets in 
flower during the worst of the winter 
months. ] 

Japan Anemone Mont Rose.—Coming 
into bloom om the heels of A. j. alba and 
A. j. rubra, this variety is useful not only 
from’ a decorative point of view, but also 
for cutting. The many-petalled flowers 
are large and freely produced, and the 
growth is all that can be desired. Un- 
fortunately, it is liable to be damaged by 

ctober frosts, so that plants full of bloom 
and very effective may have their beauty 
destroyed in a single night. I do not 
think that the Japan Anemones are much 
grown in pots. They are so hardy, and 
thrive so well in the open ground under 
ordinary conditions, that there is no need 
to give them any special treatment. Mont 
Rose, however, would, I should think, be 
worth growing in pots, as it could then 
be protected from frost when in bloom. 
It is quite as showy as many early bloom- 
ing Chrysanthemums, and is very much 
easier to grow. Flowers become rather 
scarce in the latter end of October. Chry- 
santhemums, as a rule, make higher.” 
prices at that time of year than a month. 
later, when .the mid-season kinds come 
abundantly into Covent Garden Market. 
In the open garden this Anemone should 
have a’ winter dressing; therefore} ifs 
grown in pots, it needs liquid manure oc- 
casionally.—-J, CORNHILL, 
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THE ROCK GARDEN AT BROCK- 
HURST. 
Tue illustration shows a small part of 


Mr. Hanbury’s magnificent rock garden, 





where many diverse and pleasing pictures 
may be seen when the garden is at the 
height of its beauty—say, from mid-spring 
until mid-summer. It is never dull, even, in 
winter on a dull November day, for there 
are objects of interest, like Shortia uni- 
flora grandiflora, bronze in leaf, and Gaul- 
theria procumbens, with scarlet berries 
and dark foliage. All the most important 
families of alpines are represented, some 
by many species and well-known hybrids, 


Rock, Alpine, Bog, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


BHryngium maritimum, and Lathyrus mari- 
timus, ete. Do return to the rock garden 
proper, one meets with a host of Cam- 
panulas, several autumn-flowering Croci 
in a bay high up on the rocks; A0thio- 
nemas, lovely when in full flower. Sore 
fine groups of Cypripedium Calceolus 
and Fritillaries were noticed during the 
past season. 

A worthy feature of Brockhurst iS the 
splendid collection of native plants and 
Ferns gathered together and brought here 
by Mr. Hanbury from many parts of the 
United Kingdom. These deserve an 
article devoted entirely to them, and 


the like. 


stood by moraine, and is a stream abso- 
lutely necessary,’ the direct answer is 
**No.”? In Nature the moraine is situated 
at the foot, down the centres, or along the 
edges of glaciers, and is usually comprised 
of stones, disintegrated rock, débris, and 
Because of its position it is 
always cool, continuously moist in summer, 
and frequently wet a few inches below the 
surface. The chief essentials, therefore, 
are stones, moisture, and an absence of 
rich soils. There may be others, too, if on 
a more modified scale, and the part the ice, 
snow, the rarefied air of the mountain, and 
the altitude play in the successful growth 
of the plants may never be known. WHx- 
perience proves, however, that such condi- 
tions are not absolutely essential, while 
those first given are unmistakably so. The 





‘View of part of Mr. Hanbury’s rock garden at Brockhurst, Hast Grinstead, Sussex. 


and all well grown. Different groups of 


one particular plant may be seen in sun 
and shade, so placed. to decide their ac- 
tual needs. It is not possible to give a 
list of subjects seen, but a few names 
taken at random will give an idea of the 
importance and value of this collection. 
Saxifrages of many species and hybrids 
are in little groups everywhere; so, too, 
are the Primulas; P. Forresti, splendid in 
sun and shade ; P. rosea, Brockhurst var., 
lovely in a fine group on a ledge. —§ An- 
drosace Chumbyi, A. sarmentosa, and A. 
Jlanuginosa, the last named in a fissure of 
a large rock, were particularly handsome 
this year; Dianthus of many kinds on the 
rocks, in crevices of the stone stairways, 
and in the pretty moraine, where, by 
the way, are many other lovely plants, 
such as Roualia australis, Juncus acutus, 
the native Viola Curtisi, several Sedges, 





would dotibtless be of great interest to all 
who love the wild flowers of our islands. 
To mention a few things in this collection, 
there are fine groups of the Beech and 
Oak Ferns, also some pretty representa- 
tives of the Holly Iern in between two 
large boulders. The Parsley Fern is here, 
too; so, also, are the wild Solomon’s Seal 
and Hawkweeds from Scotland. One 
meets with the Irish form of the Vernal 
Gentian and the Edmonton variety of 
Cerastium alpinum, said to be very rare. 





NOTES AND RHPLIBS. 

Making a moraine.—I want to make a 
moraine in my rock garden, and should be 
obliged if you will kindly instruct me how 
to get to work. What is really understood 
by ‘‘ moraine,’ and is a stream necessary 
to be correct?—AN OLD Harrow READER. 

(To your inquiry ‘‘ What is really under- 


moraine, in its relation to the rock gar- 
den, should be in the nature of a sunken 
bed situated at the base of a slope in the 
sunniest position possible, its surface on a 
level with its surroundings and differing 
therefrom only in its make-up and con- 
tents. In the first place, a watertight 
condition is essential, hard core, concrete 
bottom and sides to a given level in order 
that the moisture requirement may be met. 
Outlets under control must be arranged. 
The moraine mixture—granite chips of 
varying sizes and to a depth of 18 inches 
or so—is then placed in the bed, and in 
certain instances the work is then con- 
sidered complete. In certain others, finely- 
sifted peat, pure leaf-mould, and grit are 
added to the upper stratum of the chips, 
the combination well-nigh ideal so far as 
the plants are concerned. Moraine mix- 
tures that contain much soil are less satis- 
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factory, generally, than those mixed as 
above. In proportion to its size the 
moraine is probably the most costly bit of 
work a rock garden can contain. Yet, as 
a means to an end and a possible way of 
ensuring success in the cultivation of those 
higher and choicer alpines which not in- 
frequently baffle the cultivator, it is cer- 
tainly worth while. Not merely good asa 
cultural measure, the moraine is a rational 
one also for that section of the alpine 
community against which soil and soil 
damp appear to be the greatest enemies, 
to say nothing of the greater security from 
the slug pest afforded to those rarer bits of 
mountain vegetable life, and to which, ap- 
parently, the moraine chips are in the 
nature of a deterrent. As you have had 
no experience in the matter you would be 
well advised, we think, to consult a 
specialist before making a start.] 


Fruit. 


CAUSTIC WASH FOR CLEANING 
FRUIT-TREES. 


(REPLY TO Miss WooToN AND Miss 
L. M. BEADNELL.) 
AS numerous inquiries have. been made 
through the medium of GARDENING during 
the past season by persons anxious to learn 
how best to deal with fruit-trees which 
have been infested with insect pests, and a 
good winter remedy to employ for the pur- 
pose, a few brief notes on the subject at 
the present juncture will, perhaps, be help- 
ful to many. First and foremost it should 
be clearly understood that before taking 
steps to cleanse the trees of insects and 
parasites it is essential that the requisite 
amount of pruning and training, as the 
ease may be, should be attended to, and 


then, after the prunings and fallen leaves 
have been raked up, spraying may be pro- 


ceeded with. Concerning the best time to 


spray, it may be mentioned that it can be 


performed any time between now and the 


end of January, the dormant condition of 


the trees during this period allowing of a 
drastic remedy being applied with safety. 
For trees which have been sprayed 


annually one application or spraying will 
suffice, but for those which are about to be 


cleaned for the first time, two. sprayings, 
one now and another in January, are re- 
quisite, particularly if the trees were badly 
infested with insects: 


The necessary implements with which to 
apply the above, which is now generally 
acknowledged to be the best winter remedy 
for the cleaning of fruit-trees, are a 
Syringe fitted with a spraying nozzle and a 
knapsack pump or garden engine. The 
latter should be provided with an extra 
length of hose and tubing, and be fitted 
with a spraying nozzle also. ‘The first- 
named will suffice for those having but a 
few trees, while either of the other two 
mentioned are needed by larger growers. 
The patent nozzle is for the purpose: of 
diffusing the solution in the form of a fine 
spray, because it being of a very caustic 
nature, the mere wetting of the wood in 
all parts of the tree suffices to kill insects, 
their eggs, Moss, Lichen, etc. Washing 
the trees in the general acceptation of the 
term leads to a great waste of the insecti- 
cide, besides being unnecessary, while 
spraying is equally effective, and a great 
number of trees can be cleansed in this 
way at a very cheap rate. Ordinary pre- 
ciutions to be observed are to choose calm 
weather for the spraying, otherwise not 
only will a waste occur, but the person 
directing the spray will suffer should it 
blow into his face and eyes. Again, the 
eperator should wear stout leather or 
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india-rubber gloves, and don a suit of old 
clothes for the occasion, - 

Now, concerning the wash or insecticide 
itself, time was, and that not long since, 
when it was incumbent upon all who used 
it to buy the chemicals separately, and 
make it at home, boiling water being essen- 
tial to ensure the ingredients becoming 
thoroughly dissolved. Now all this is 
changed, for our enterprising horticultural 
sundriesmen have improved on the older 
method, and sell the chemicals properly 
blended and put up in air-tight canisters, 
the contents of each canister. being sufli- 
cient to make a given quantity when dis- 


solved and diluted according to directions. 


Tn this case boiling water, the use of two 
different vessels, and the subsequent add- 
ing of a certain quantity of soft soap or 
agricultural treacle, are rendered unneces- 
sary, no small boon to amateurs and others 
not in possession of ways and means for 
making large quantities of the Solution. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The best-flavoured Raspberry.—I would 
be much obliged if you would kindly tell 
me which is the © best-flayoured and 
heaviest-cropping Raspberry. I have 
Superlative, which crops well, but I donot 
consider the flavour particularly good. I 
wish to plant the canes this autumn if it 
is not too late. The soil is light, but the 
ground will be well prepared and cow- 
manure added.—L. H. 


[Norwich Wonder would suit your pur- 
pose in every respect. It is not too late to 
plant if you procure the canes and do so 
at once. Well prepare the site as you sug- 
gest. Dig the ground not less than two 
spits deep and incorporate with it plenty 
of the manure mentioned, which is very 
Suitable for a light soil.] 


Red spider in Peach-house.—I have been 
unable, so far, to keep down red spider in 
my Peach-house this summer, notwith- 
standing syringing the foliage daily and 
watering the roots. I have tried a solu- 
tion of soft-soap, soda, and sulphur, as 
recommended, but find the white paint 
gets so discoloured I am loth to continue 
the mixture. Will you, therefore, kindly 
recommend something that does not hurt 
the white paint? Further, what had best 
be done after the leaves have all fallen to 
prevent red spider in the future? Last 
October I painted thoroughly inside and 
out the Peach-house, white-washed the 
walls, ete., and painted the trees with 
Gishurst compound, but, apparently, to no 
purpose. Do you recommend repeating 
this latter again or spraying with the 
caustic alkali solution?—D. 

[The wash you mention, like sulphide of 
potassium, does discolour the paint 
wherever it touches it, but if you omit the 
soda and use nothing but sulphur and soft 
soap you would find it harmless, so far as 
the paint is concerned. This should also 
kill off the red spider, if both sides of the 
leaves are thoroughly wetted with the mix- 
ture. We advise you to try it again, first 
mixing the soft soap and sulphur inti- 
mately together in a little hot water; 4 ozs. 
soap to a good double handful of sulphur, 
diluting afterwards to 2 gallons, and 
applying with a syringe. Should this be 
non-effective try syringing with a solution 
of XL All insecticide.] 


Apple Cox’s Orange Pippin.—Would 
you please let me know the best Apples to 
plant to assist the fertilisation of the 
flowers of Cox’s Orange Pippin? If I plamt 
King of the Pippins or perhaps others that 
would improve the productive powers of 
Cox’s Orange, should I have better re- 
sults? Does Cox’s Orange like any 
special soil or aspect? My trees are 


‘assist me to improve them I should be 


sunny position. 
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espalier-trained on wall. If you could 
glad. I get only about a dozen small fruits 
on a five-branched tree—that is, five each 
side.—E. M. Tynpati, Wezford. 4 

[Cox’s Orange Pippin prefers a sandy, 
loamy soil, and gives the best results— 
when accorded a well-drained, warm, — 
So grown and trained as 
an espalier, it then yields very fine, 
brightly coloured fruits, which for flayour 
cannot be surpassed. Under the above- 
named conditions, we have had in the 
past very heavy crops of fruit, the most — 
likely , variety in the neighbourhood of 
the trees to influence pollination being — 
Jacob’s Seedling. The latter and Wor- 
cester Pearmain are two varieties that — 
are recommended by an expert to be — 
grown in the vicinity of Cox’s Orange for — 
pollination. You would find either or 
both of more service than the variety you — 
name. In a soil of the character men- — 
tioned espaliers make a great number of © 
surface roots; consequently, the soil ~ 
should be liberally mulched with some 
rich, manure during the summer and ~ 
freely supplied with water also in a time — 
of drought.] . 


Autumn-fruiting Raspberries. — These — 
are a valuable addition to the list of hardy 
fruits available for summer and autumn 


-use, While they serve to prolong the supply 7 


of what may be termed a very popular — 
fruit, as they are generally to be had until 
the month of October is well advanced. 


Where Red Currants for autumn use are — 


grown the autumn-fruiting Raspberry — 
should always be found, as the fruits of 


both are, and always will be, in demand so ~ 


long as they can be had for making that — 
time-honoured and much-appreciated con- 
fection, the Red Currant and Raspberry 
tart. The autumn-fruiting Raspberry 
bears on the current season’s canes, in- — 


stead of on the previous season’s growth, — 


as is the case with those which fruit in the 
summer. To ensure an autumnal crop of 
fruit the canes are cut down close to the 
ground early in March, and when new ~ 
growth appears it is thinned out, when the. 
gross and weakest canes are rejected and — 
those of medium strength retained and tied — 
to the wires some 6 inches apart. The © 
canes are of no further use after they 
cease bearing in the autumn, but it is — 
always best to leave them till spring be- — 
fore cutting them down.—A. G. 


Plum Pond’s Seedling.—Larger than q 


Victoria, this ripens later, and therefore — 


comes in very usefully after the glut of 
the better-known Plum is over. This in 
itself ought to appeal to the market 
grower, while, in the case of the private — 
gardener, where Pond’s Seedling is given — 
wall space and allowed to hang until tho- 
roughly ripe, it is an acquisition to the — 
dessert or for bottling. Pond’s Seedling 
iis a consistent bearer.—A ScorrisH Gar- 
DENER. 


Pruning.—Proceed with the pruning of 
bush fruits, and select stout, well-ripened — 
shoots of the different varieties of Goose- | 
berries and Currants for propagating. 
Label correctly, and heel them in until 
they can be prepared for planting. Avoid 


taking cuttings from Black Currants in- 


fested with ‘bid-mite,” and if stock is _ 


short procure plants of varieties such as — 


‘‘ Boskoop ” or ‘‘Seabrook’s,’? which have — 
the reputation of being immune. 


Figs on a. south-east wall produced — 
plenty of good fruits. The. trees will ~ 

gone over and all weak and useless — 
shoots ‘cut out, so that both light and — 
sun may reach and more fully mature the — 
wood intended to fruit next season. To — 
produce good crops of Figs, the shoots — 
should be of medium size, sturdy, and — 
well ripened.—_F. W. G.  ~ ? “a 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


FORCING SHAKALR. 
As soon as frost kills the leaves in autumn 
the plants intended for forcing should be 
taken up and laid in some light soil. Open 
a trench at one end of the plantation and 
lift the plants, with as many roots at- 
tached to them as possible. After taking 
off the thongs for next year’s crop, lay 
the roots in some light, dry litter to keep 
frost from them. Thus a few roots may 
be had during the winter for forcing when 
required. From 55 degs. to 60 degs. will 
be heat enough, and the roots may be 
planted either in large flower-pots or 
boxes. If in pots, invert another the same 


_ size over the one in which the roots are 


planted. Thus circumstanced and placed 
in the temperature just named, fine, crisp, 
well-blanched Kale (see illustration) will 
be produced. If required soon after being 








house with bottom heat at command will 
be found to be one of the best structures 
in which to produce it. Put a few inches 
of soil over the slates or boards forming 
the bottom over the pipes or hot-water 
tank. In this set the roots upright several 
inches apart, running some soil in between 
them, and water well, and as soon as the 
crowns show signs of growth, give anothér 
soaking, and cover them to the depth of 
9 inches or 1 foot with dry, sifted leaf- 
mould or Cocoanut fibre. Thus treated, 
in a very short time the tips of the leaves 
will appear above the covering, when the 
Kale will be fit for use. When 

ForRcrD IN THE OPEN AIR, Seakale pots or 
boxes having wooden covers must be 
placed over the clumps of plants, and the 
pots or boxes must be covered with fer- 
menting material, consisting of hot stable 





put into warmth, place a few barrow-loads 
of hot manure in the house, and on that 
set the pots. The warmth induces quick 
growth and superior heads. If in boxes, 
they should be deep enough for the roots 
to stand upright, and there should be 
depth for the Kale to grow to its full 
length before it reaches the lid of the box. 
If more convenient, the roots may be 
planted in light soil 

IN THE MUSHROOM-HOUSE, covering them 
over with some light material to keep the 
erowns in darkness. 
be grown upon ordinary hotbeds covered 
with frames and wooden sashes. If glass 
sashes are used, they must be covered 
with straw and double mats to exclude 
light and keep the temperature of the 
frames equable—i.e., about 60 degs. The 
roots may be planted in light soil or in 


pots placed upon the heated material, 


which should be covered with sifted ashes 
or some light material to keep down the 
rank steam. Where Kale is required in 
large quantities, a Cucumber or Melon 


Tine crops may also. 





A simple way of forcing Seakale. 


manure and leaves well mixed together. 
Care must be taken that the manure does 
not overheat, or the crowns will get 
scorched and the crop lost for the season. 
When grown in the open air, if a cover- 
ing of ashes or light, loose soil is placed 
over the crowns from 9 inches to 1 foot in 
depth just before the crowns start into 
growth in spring, the heads of Kale will 
grow up through the covering, and when 
uncovered the result is often a superior 
article of diet that comes in very useful 
when other vegetables are scarce. 
A. G. 


-ROTATION OF VEGETABLE CROPS. 
WHILE agreeing generally with the writer 
of the article (p. 499) on the above sub- 
ject, it must be admitted that the small 
grower could not carry out such an excel- 
lent method of rotation cropping as there 
advised. -Small growers have to exercise 
much thought in producing vegetable 
crops on their limited space. I do not 
deprecate the method so well outlined by 
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the writer, but I-am pleading for the 
small growers, who find a systematic 
method of cropping an impossibility. An 
allotment-holder on this estate has just 
secured his fifty-fourth crop of Potatoes 
from the same plot, and without the 
slightest alteration in method of culture, 
Potatoes being the only crop he grows on 
his plot. I could quote many instances 
of an almost similar character. This 
alone is sufficient to encourage those with 
but a limited space at command to per- 
severe in obtaining satisfactory crops. 

DEEP CULTIVATION is the main item in 
production. So many advantages accrue 
from the thorough manipulation of the 
soil that those who once have practised 
such methods never go back to the shallow 
or surface culture. Land once deeply 
trenched at least 2 feet, or the bet- 
ter if 38 feet, does not entail so 
much after attention as the inexperienced 
imagine. Deep cultivation means a satis- 
factory root-run for the various crops and 
a conserving of moisture during a spell of 
dry weather, which is an untold blessing 
to growing crops on ground thus treated. 
The various Brassicas can be grown on 
the same plot fcr many years with success 
by alternation of kinds. For instance, 
Brussels Sprouts can be grown one year 
and Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Broccoli 
the next, which will enable the land to 
have a slight rest between the crops. 
Directly one crop is off—say Brussels 
Sprouts in March or April—the land 
should be manured, deeply dug, and its 
surface exposed to the air. Where, how- 
ever, the land is allowed to lie untouched 
after one crop is removed until the next 
is put in, what can be expected to fol- 
low? 

With regard to Potatoes. Directly the 
crop is lifted, ary diseased tubers, haulm, 
and weeds should be collected and burnt, 
and the ashes spread over the surface. 
The land should be at once dug up, and by 
the end of October manured and again 
dug over, the surface being left rough, so 
that the frost may pulverise and sweeten 
it. Where ithe beginner errs in cropping 
is omitting to intercrop. In many cases 
two crops can be grown on the same space 
at once. For instance, Leeks can be 
dibbled in amongst early Carrots, Lettuce, 
Cauliflowers, or Broccoli can be grown 
quite up to the rows of Peas, Celery on 
the flat between the rows of Scarlet Run- 
ners, and Leeks among Shallots. 

H. M. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Manuring garden.—I should be glad of 
advice as to manure for my garden. Tor 
more than forty years it has had a good 
supply each season of farmyard manure— 
horse and cow, principally the latter—and 
every few years well limed. Now my gar- 
dener thinks that in the coming year it 
would do good to conline the dressing to 
chemical manures for all crops, such as 
Peas, Beans, Cabbages, and fruit-trees. 
What would you advise and what kinds 
should be used? We use for some things 
now fish manure. Would this do for all 
purposes?—AYRSHIRE. 

[As the garden has been so regularly and 
well manured, and oceasionally limed, a 
change in the shape of artificials will cer- 
tainly be of benetit for a season or two. 
Basie slag for heavy and bone-meal for a 
light soil should be dug in at once at the 
rate of 4 ozs. per square yard. In early 
spring, 7.e., before cropping commences, 
apply 2 ozs. of superphosphate and 1 oz, 
sulphate of potash to the square yard, 
and hoe or lightly fork itin. To encourage 
free growth apply 1 oz. of sulphate of am- 
monia to the square yard after the crops 
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are well above ground. This may also be 
used occasionally during the growing sea- 
son, but do not apply more than the quan- 
tity mentioned at one time. Fish guano is 
excellent for Asparagus, Seakale, and 
Beetroot. | 


Treatment of Asparagus.—I found on 
my return home at the end of October that 
my gardener had cut down all the 
Asparagus tops, obviously before they were 
ripe. He has also mulched the beds with 
cut Grass. Is this the correct: treatment? 
The beds are getting old and weak. What 
manure is best for them and when should 
it be applied?—G. N. 


[No harm will accrue from the tops 
having been cut down at the time named, 
as, practically speaking, all growth had 
then ceased. The employment of cut 
Grass as a2 manurial dressing was a mis- 
take, and it would be advisable to remove 
it. Such material acts very well as a con- 
server of moisture in the summer for some 
erops, but as it is destitute of nutritive 
properties it is of no value from a manurial 
point of view, either for this or any other 
purpose. Asparagus beds are best top- 
dressed either with farmyard, stable, or 
artificial manures or salt. On heavy soils 
the two first-named should not be applied 
till February or March. On those of\a re- 
verse character they may be applied at 
once after carefully raking off a little of 
the surface soil, Salt and artificials should 
not be applied till Mareh. Their occasional 
use is also admirable throughout the grow- 
ing season. Ona heavy staple salt should 
not be used too early, as it renders the soil 
cold and so retards growth. Enough may 
be used after breaking it down to a fine 
condition to whiten the surface of the beds 
on each occasion. Give the first dressing 
towards the end of March or early in 





April. Fish guano is an excellent stimu- 
lant. From 2 ozs. to 8 ozs. per square yard 


is 2 safe quantity to use at one time. <A 
mixture of three parts superphosphate of 
lime and two parts of sulphate of potash 
may be applied at the time the beds: are 
edged and put in order, at the rate of 4 ozs. 
per square yard. In this case apply 1 oz. 
sulphate of ammonia to the square yard 
after cutting commences and at intervals 
throughout the season to promote vigorous 
growth. Apply fish guano as early in 
March as weather conditions permit. As 
the beds are evidently in an exhausted 
state we advise that new ones be planted 
next April. The former can be destroyed 
1s soon as the latter are fit for cutting 
fiom. ] 


Forcing Rhubarb and Seakale where 
growing.—Where either, or both, are to be 
forced on the ground where grown, pre- 
parations for doing so should be under- 
taken at once. As tree leaves are now 
abundant, a large heap consisting for the 
most part of them with just enough stable 
Inanure added to hasten fermentation as 
well as to bind the mass together when 
the material is put round whatever is em- 
ployed for the covering of the crowns 
should first be mixed and turned once or 
twice afterwards to liberate rank steam. 
If Rhubarb and Seakale pots are .non- 
existent, old barrels with the ends taken 
out, boxes, ete., may be employed with 
equally good results. .The heads of the 
barrels will answer as covers for them, 
and something of a similar nature must be 
provided for the boxes. After making the 
bed, insert testing sticks, and as soon as 
the mass begins to heat tilt the covers 
sufficiently to allow for the escape of steam 
and to prevent scalding of the crowns. 
Have a heap of fermenting material in re- 
serve for the renovating of the bed when 
the heat begins to decline.—H. N. 


y 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Ordinary v. exhibition Onions.—Whilst 


there is such a tendency on the part of 
many persons to favour big Onions simply 
because they are big, it will not do to lose 
sight of the fact that under no conditions 
can bulbs produced under the somewhat 
artificial system of culture needful to 
grow them be ever profitable or useful, 
except where they are either capable of 
winning valuable prizes, or may be sold 
to seedsmen for stock -or exhibition. 
These big Onions can only be produced 
on soil that is over-manured, deeply culti- 
vated, are planted very thinly, and are 
from seed sown quite early in the year 
under glass. The ‘rule is to put them out 
into rows 18 inches apart-and some 15 
inches apart in the rows, so that the 
average product per rod cannot be too 
high. Then these huge bulbs will not 
keep.—aA. G. \ 


Flat v. round Onions.—The terms flat 
and round are those used by dealers in 
Onions to distinguish the egg-shaped from 
the maliet-shaped bulbs. This year I have 
grown two sorts—namely Cranston’s Iix- 
celsior, and Danver’s Yellow, the former 
an egb-shaped variety, with an outer skin 
almost as perfect as an eggshell; the 





latter flat and. rather reugh — look- 
ing, the outer skin being often, broken 
and the shape irregular. .Both sorts 
grew. well, and promised to, form 


up as good Onions should, but before 
they were ready to harvest, wet, cold 
weather set in, and it was impossible to 
pull and leave them as usual for a few 
days to ripen on the ground. They were, 
therefore, housed and dried in an airy 
greenhouse. This treatment suited Crans- 
ton’s, which finished so well that there 
was no difficulty in selling them at top 
market price. Not so, however, with 
Danver’s, which held the moisture in its 
broken skin and concave bottom, so that 
decay set in, and many of the bulbs were 
unfit for sale. The conclusion I have 
come to is that the egg-shaped Onions are 
a better speculation than the flat-bulbed 
sorts. I do not want better Onions than 
Cranston’s and James’ Keeping, the latter 
also being oval in shape, tight skinned, 
and an excellent keeper.—W., Surrey, in 
The Field. ; 


Broccoli.—The autumn and early winter 
varieties should be looked over frequently, 
lifting and placing in an oven shed all not 
required for present needs. If put close 
together, with some soil thrown over the 
roots, 'and a little dry litter over the tops 
in the event of sharp frost, the curds will 
keep in good condition for some consider- 
able time. The frost likely to be experi- 
enced at any time now is generally too 
severe for the mere breaking of the outer 
leaves over the expanding curds to be an 
efficient protection. 


Savoys from electrified seed.—Mr. W. 
Guy has grown on an allotment at Park. 
stone, Dorset, a row of Savoys of enor- 
mous dimensions from electrified seed. 
One plant measured 4 feet 1 inch across, 
weighed 134 Ibs., and one of the outer 
leaves measured 24 inches in length and 
20 inches in breadth. The plants in the 
adjoining rows were grown from unelec- 
trified seed, and were of ordinary dimen- 
slons, weighing between 2 Ibs. and 3 Ibs. 
each.—D. MrErcirr, M oorcroft, Parkstone. 


Globe Artichokes should now be pro- 
tected from frost by placing a quantity of 
long litter around each clump, but taking 
care not to cover the plants overhead, or 
they will soon decay. 
the rows should afterwards be dug, and a 
good dressing of horse-droppings given. 
These plants are more frequently injured 
by cold, water-logged soil in winter than 
by frost, and they should not be planted 
in a low or moist position if it can be 
avoided. 
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Garden Pests and Friends. 


SCALE ON FRUIT TREES UNDER 
GLASS. 

OnE of the worst pests which affect fruit 
trees is scale, and it is astonishing the 
rapidity with which it increases. Figs 
and Peaches growing under glass are more 
liable to attack, perhaps, than any other 
kinds. Not but that these may be kept 
exempt, and are, in fact, in the majority 
of gardens, but there are numbers of 
cases where scale attacks the subjects 
named through non-attention to trifling 
details of cleanliness, or where plants 
affected are placed in close contact. If 
once the trees become affected, no half- 
hearted measures will effect a clearance, 
but the insects will appear in increased 
numbers in succeeding seasons. If only 
scale is noticed on a single branch, or even 
shoot, of either the Peach or Fig, the 
stronghold should be attacked at once, or 
it may quickly spread over the whole tree. 
Seale will attack not only the foliage and 
young wood of Figs, but the fruit also, 
making it quite unfit.for use. Where the 
trees are badly affected, no very drastic 
measures can be undertaken until the 
foliage has fallen, or the remedy applied, 
especially in the case of Peach trees, may 
cause the foliage to fall too quickly, 
thereby weakening the fruit buds for the 
following season, and most likely causing 
them to fall. By closely following the 
treatment given below an effectual clearance 
of scale will be made. All leaves should 
be collected together and burned as they 
fall, removing also by the hand any that 
will come away easily. The trees should 
be syringed with a decoction of petroleum 
and soft soap, mixing with warm soft 
water. The latter is very important, as 
in its warm state the decoction is much 
more eflicacious. The petroleum should 
be used in the proportion of about a 
couple of wineglassfuls to three gallons of 
water. Care must be taken that the 
whole is kept well agitated as it is being | 
syringed on to the trees, which ntust 
be done thoroughly, wetting every por- 
tion of wood. Two syringings at inter/ 
vals of a fortnight or three weeks will be 
sufficient. The branches should then be 
washed over with soapy water, using a 
fairly hard brush for the old wood and a 
sponge for the young. In the case of 
Peach trees, this must be done earefully, 
so as not to injure the buds. A second 
washing with Gishurst compound, not too 
strong, will complete tthe operation of 
cleansing, when the following season no 
scale will be seen. A. G. 


Fungus on Cabbage leaves.—At one end 
of my kitchen garden all the green yvege- 
tables—Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, ete.—are attacked by disease, 
which shows itself in spots on the leaves, 
beginning at the bottom outside Jeaves and 
gradually affecting the plant to the very 
top. The leaves turn yellow and the spots 
show black on them. I enclose you a small 
leaf to show the disease, and shall be glad 
if you can tell me the cause andthe 
remedy.—CULMINGTON. 

[The Cabbage leaves are attacked by the 
fungus Mycospherella brassicicola, a very 
troublesome disease when once it gets a 
foothold, since nothing can be done to stop 
its progress. In order to avoid its out- 
break in future see that the plants are. 
placed sufficiently far asunder to ensure 
thorough circulation of air, and keep the 
hoe going all through their growing season. — 
As far as possible burn all the affected 
foliage when removed from the plants in- 
stead of throwing it upon the rubbish-heap 
or digging it into the ground.] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATLID, 


constitutiom like iron. 


Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A.” 


24 best and most popular roses 
for general purposes 


A splendid 24/- 


assortment. 

Avoca (ht) scarlet aA o 11/8 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 
Earl of Warwick (ht), sal. rose 
Ethel Msilcolm (ht), ivory’ white 
Frau Karl Drusechki (hp), white 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 
G. C, Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 
Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 
Killarney (ht), pink .. ata 
La France (ht),roseé .. oe 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh .. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot a 
Lady Ashtown (ht), deep pink 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose... 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (bt), yel 
Mme Ravary (bt), orange yel. © 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. . wv 
Pharisaer (bt), rosy white oe 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow oe 
Richmond (ht), scarlet.. _ 


Carriage 
paid. 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “ K.” 
12 first class sorta suitable for 


10/- 


Do well 

everywhere . 

Betty (ht), coppery rose ea 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim. scar, 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white 

H. EB. Richardson (at), crimson 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
Lady Ashtown (hp), deep pink 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk 
Mine. Ed. Herriot, red .. aie 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink .. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Hardy Fruits 


** Falstaff ’’ Selection 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “ D.” 
12 chosen chiefly for their abundant 


delicious scent. 
1 1 / og paid. 


Colouring 

gorgeous. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson ., 1/6 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red Oe ee 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 
General Jaqueminot (hp), cr. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson ., 
Juliet (hb), pld gold and red .. 
La France (ht), rose... an 
Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink. . 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red .. 
Mrs. John Laing (bp), rosy pink 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Carriage 


Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “J.” 


12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural. 


Charming 1 1 / 


colouring 


Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 
Gruss an Teplitz (ht), crimson... 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht), carmine 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
Mme. A. Chatenay, sal. pink .. 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 
La Tosea (ht), silvery pink .. 
Mme. M. Soupert (ht), yellow... 
Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford, pink .. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink, . se 
Pharisaer (bt), rosy white ve 
Pce. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 


Carriage 
paid. 


Sweet Briars 
SELECTION “RB,” 
6 trees, 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 


= 6/6 


Colours 
exquisite. 

Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 10d: 
Lady Penzance, soft copper .. 10d. 
Meg Merrilies, bright crimson.. 10d. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Hardy Border 


Bees’ “‘Victory’’ Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto’Selection,15Beauties 


? Guarantested R 
(Guaranteed @ Tested) 


are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord; with a 








These factors emsure success no 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “ KE.” 
12 sorts proved suitable for growing 


in smoke. ; 1 as 


Immensely 
euccessful. 

Caroline Testout (bt), sal. pink 
Dr. 0’ Donel Browne (ht), car... 
F. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 
George Dickson (ht), crimson. . 
Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 
Mme. Ed Herriot (per),red .. 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 
Mrs, John Laing (hp), rose pink 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Baby Ramblers 


SELECTION “0.” 
8 roses of bushy habit, recom. 


mended for beds. 
7/6 


About lft. 
in height. 

Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rose . 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 
E. Lamesch, orange pink e 
Jessie, rose crimson .. ee 
Leonie Lamesch, coppery red .. 
Mrs, W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk. 
Orleans, geranium red .. ay 


OO IG I 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 
Doz, 


Wallflowers,red ., 1/3 
” yellow .. 1/3 
Forget me not, blue = -.2/- 
Canterbury Bells in 
sep. colours, white, 
rose, blue, or mixed 2/6 
Iceland Poppies,mzd, 2/6 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 
Sweet Williams 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 
Golden Alyssum .. 
Hardy Auriculas .. 
Purple Aubretia, pots 
Graecian Violet... 


100. 





Flowers 


Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “ F.” 
12 charmingly coloured and daintily 


formed in bud. 
12/6 


Last well 

when cut. 

Harry Kirk (t), yellow ,. oa 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yel... 
Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri. 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose .. 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow aie 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink .. 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white ~ 
Richmond (ht), scarlet. . ee 
Sunburst (ht), cadmium yellow 


Gold Medal Roses 
SELECTION “ L." 
12 newer sorta, all gold medallists 


ut two. 1 4/6 


Creme de 

la creme. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 
British Queen (ht), snowy white 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream o 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze. . 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (ht), white .. 
Rayon d'Or (per.), golden ofa 
Willowmere (per.), coral pink. . 


Carriage 
paid. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
SELECTION “8.” 


6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas, &c, 
Carriage 


ori i 7/ v7 paid. 


Alberic Barbier (W.) yellow .. 
American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink .. 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush. . 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 
Excelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet. . 
Hiawatha (cl., P.), crim. white 


1/6 
v6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 


Ys 


matter where the Roses are planted. 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “3B.” 


24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 
Assured 


prize winners, 22/ an 


Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet .. 
Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w. .. 
British Queen (ht), white eo 
Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 
Chas. Lefebvre (hp), crimson .. 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink .. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Dean Hole (ht), silvery rose 

Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 

Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 
Florence Forrester (ht), white. . 
Gl. de C. Guinoisseau (hp), ver. 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson ., 
J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson oe 
Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 
Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 
Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink .. 
Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh. . 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


New and Gold Medal 
SELECTION “TT.” 


12 first class new roses, 
all gold medallists. 


Exceptional 1 7 / 6 


value. 
Cleveland, coppery yellow ba 
Constance, rich yellow .. ° 
Isobel, carmine red oe 
Modesty, pearly cream. . we aha 
Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 
Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crimson. . 
H. V. Machin, bright crimson. , 
Mme, C. Martinet, deep yellow 
Marg. D. Hamil, golden yellow 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 
Mrs. B. Walker .. a. w. 


nearly 


Carriage 
Paid 


Flowering Shrubs 
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of Cottage Garden Fruits eadtit aes 


small gardens. 


Do well in towns 


Bee catalogue for plan showing 
Carriage paid. 


Carefully selected with object of pro 
how to plant Carriage paid. 


9/6 9/6 


All best sorts 26 /6 Exceptional value ducing continuous display. 
Strong trees. Carriage paid 
A 1 Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft., gentian blue. 16 Hybrid Lupin, 4ft., various colours, Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
1 Bramley’s Seeding Apple; cooker. 2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., lilac. 17 Siberian Tris, 3ft., Tich blue. Double Flowered Gorse, golden yellow. 
1 Lord Suffield Apple, ceoker. 3 Double Hollyhock, 6ft., various colours, © 18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink. 
1 James Grieve Apple, dessert, 4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 19 Showy Fleabane, 1}ft., mauve. Spirea, Anthony Waterer, red. 
1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 5 Lioyd’s Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft., pink. 20 Hybrid Columbine, 2it., various colours. | May Broom, cream, 
Me pe ag eed aga otal a 6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft., various colours. 21 Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. Rose of Sharon, golden. 
1 The Czar Plum, cooker or dessert, 7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4ft., sky blue. 22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft., scarlet. Crimson Flowering Currant 
TS yp clara Nene ae 8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., blue. 23 Mussin’s Catmint, 1ift., lavender. Weigela Eva Rathke, red. 
2 Morello Cherry, cooker: 9 Red Elecampane, 5ft., crimson, bronze. 24 Blue Fleabane, 1ift., violet blue. Giant Mock Orange, white. | 
1 Loganberry, for tarts or jam 10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft., geranium red. 25 Blue Perennial Flax, 1}ft. Starry Daisy Bush, white 
4 Boskoop Giant, Black Currant. J1 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent blue. 26 Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow. Lavender, true fragrant sort, 
4 Whinham’s Industry Gooseberry. 12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, 14ft. 27 Beesian Mimulus, 9in., scarlet, gold Sweet Rosemary 
12 Superlative Raspberry, the best. 13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft., ealmon pink. 28 Blue Starwort, 2ft., rich blue, Golden Foreythia, very rea 
jl the above-named fruits are v free 14 White Lupin, 4ft., purest white. 29 Gentian Speedwell, 1ft., blue, room, exceedingly pretty. 
bearing, hardy, thrifty ety si 15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3ft., white. 380 Showy Stonecrop, lft., rosy purple. Escallonia Ingrami, red. 


OP POP PI I, 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


Flame Flowers 


“PICKWICK” PHLOX. 
10 magnificent hardy planta. 


Larkspurs 
“LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS. 
6 superb varieties, ail tip-top for 


Paeon’s Roses 
“PORTIA” PAEONIES. 


6 of the best and most gorgeous in 


Fire Flowers 
“ PENDENNIS” PYRETHRUMS 


7 superb hardy border plants, cultivation. border and for cutting Mivid 6/6 Carriage 
msrelcnt 4 / 6 Carriage Immense 9 Carriage io 3/ 6 pear Huge 4 /- Carriage sora paid. 
Bee CURLLE Paid. blooms. / a paid spikes, Paid. Aurora, salmon rose .. os 1.80. 
(8 of each, 21 plants, 9/6 carriage pd.) of each, 18 plants, 20/-, carriage pd. Fine, extra strong plants 3 of each, 18 plants, 8/6, carriage pd. 3B. van Dedam, scarlet. . Sere Bde 

ye 3 plats, same pbs 3/6 ready for immediate planting 3 plants, same name, 1/6 Coquelicot, orange scarlet .. 8d. 
A. M. Kelway, single rose ~ 9d. to produce early supplies. 1 E. Campbell, salmon pink . 8d. 
Genl. French, single red +. Qd-' Arsene Muirel, lovely rose .. 1/9 Eureke, rich deep blue «» 9d. EK. Danzanvilliers, fine lilac .. 8d. 
Esmeralda, single rose., +. 9d+ Festiva Maxima, white.. oe, 1/9 Bees’ April Queen. Belladonna, double sky blue.. 9d Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d. 
Queen Mary, double pink +» 9d» Mme Calot, soft blush.. oe 1/9 Bees’ Flower of Spring. Albion, the best white .. «- 9d. F. A. Buchner, purest white .. 8d. 
J. Kelway, single scarlet »» 9d- Carnea elegans, pink .. oe, 1/9 Winningstadt. Cestrian, dowble pale blue .. 9d. Genl. Heutz, salmon red ee’ 68d 
Haunlet, single pink .. «+ 9d- Neva, fine silvery pink.. oe 1/9 Wheeler’s Imperial. Lamartine, deep gentian blue... 9d. Iris, striking violet blue e. «68 
Yvonne, superb double white... 9d- Atrosanguinea, crimson ~ 1/9 Peraimmon, large, sky blue .. 9d. Selma, pink, with cherry centre 8d. 





CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 


will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 


A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 


Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 


COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 


are sent carriage paid. ‘Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of 1d. in the 1/-, minimum carriage 64. 





175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 

















REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 


may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata- 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Cropping arrangements.—Before the ex- 


piration of the present year some kind of 
scheme with regard to the cropping of the 
kitchen garden in the ensuing season 
should be formulated. 


say that, so far as circumstances permit, 
a change of ground for the various crops 
should be afforded, and due regard paid to 
the principles governing the system of 
rotation generally practised. 
can then be prepared according to the 
meeds of each particular crop, and, where 
the garden is of any extent, the areas re- 
quired for each should be measured off 
and the purpose they are intended for de- 
noted on plainly written labels. 

Potatoes.—The stocks of Potatoes, 
whether in the store or in clamps, should 
be carefully overhauled, both now and at 
frequent intervals for some time to come, 
when eyery tuber exhibiting the slightest 
trace of disease should be removed. If found 
to be at all damp, dust the tubers lightly 
with powdered lime. If an early start 
with Potato forcing us intended, select the 
requisite number of tubers of a suitable 
variety, such as Sharpe’s Victor, and put 
them rose end uppermost in boxes con- 
taining a thin layer of leaf-mould. That 
growth may be strong, place the boxes in 
full light in a cool vinery or greenhouse. 
In the meantime procure and mix the 
materials for the making of shotbeds, 
whether these are to be constructed in 
brick pits or in the open air. Make up 
the beds when the fermenting material is 
in proper condition, and place on top of 
them from 12 inches to 15 inches of suit- 
able compost. This should contain a good 
percentage of leaf-mould. 

Carrots.—If Short Horn Carrots are re- 
quired as early as they can be produced in 
the New Year, preparations for the mak- 
ing of the hotbeds to afford the needful 
amount of warmth should be undertaken 
in good time, so that the seed may be 
sown early in January. Soil to the depth 
of 9 inches to 12 inches will be required 
for placing in the frames or pits on the 
top of the beds. This should also be got 
ready. Pass enough of it through a 
;-inch sieve to allow of a layer some 2 
inches to 3 inches thick being placed over 
the rougher material to sow the seed in. 
A slight addition of finely sifted lime 
rubbish to the compost is beneficial for 
Carrots. 

Mint and Tarragon.—If green tops of 
both are in early request, lift and vot up 
a sufficient number of roots to meet re- 
quirements, and place them in genial 
warmth. The best results are obtained 
from roots already established in pots or 
boxes, as they not only start more quickly 
into growth, but vield a larger quantity 
of shoots. They should be boxed or potted 
twelve months beforehand, and be well ‘at- 
tended to in the summer in the way of 
watering and feeding. If not done, clean 
and top-dress outdoor beds of both herbs 
named, old hotbed manure being very suit- 
able for this. 

Outdoor Figs.—Wherever there is a risk 
of losing the crop, if the trees are left un- 
protected, detach them from the wall or 
trellis, and, after tying the branches into 
convenient-sized bundles, bring them down 
as close to the alley as possible, so that 
they can be conveniently covered in with 
straw or Bracken. The bundles of 
branches can be held in nosition by fasten- 
ing them to short stakes driven into the 
alley close to the face of the wall. Another 
way is to work Bracken in between the 
branches without unnailing them, and 
then cover all with mats. The former 
plan is the more economical of the two, as 
neither so great a quantity of Bracken nor 
50 many mats are required. A. 'W. 
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Space will not 
admit of ways and means for doing so 
_ being given; therefore, it must suffice to 


The plots 


SCOTLAND. 

Pot plants.—There is always some pot- 
ting to be done when a regular succession 
of tlowering plants is called for, and seed- 
lings and young stuff must be attended to 
as becomes necessary. Batches of 
Primula malacoides are always useful in 
the late spring, and young plants may now 
be moved on from 3-inch to S4inch pots. 


' Pans 9 inches in diameter will accommo- 


date three plants. I think P. malacoides 
is never so effective as when so grown. A 
number of young pieces of Nicotiana San- 
dere have gone into 8-inch and 9-inch 
pots. These are very useful after Chry- 
santhemums are over. <A quantity of 
Alonsoa incisifolia was also potted into 
5-inch pots. This, with its scarlet sprays, 
is very effective in spring, and, perhaps, is 
more telling than Schizanthus Wise- 
tonensis, which, too, may now be got into 
its flowering pots. Keep Calceolarias duly 
supplied with moisture, but avoid over- 
watering. Year-old plants of Zonal Pelar- 
goniums now ceasing to be effective can 
be cut back, and, meantime, placed in 
heated pits. When these show signs of 
breaking freely, they may either be potted 
on, or, if their present pots are considered 
large enough, top-dressed. I find that 
two-year-old plants flower very freely, and 
are useful in a variety of ways. Should 
Cinerarias on the point of blooming ap- 
pear to require it, let there be no delay in 
vaporising. When aphis is allowed to get 
a footing, it is very difficult to eradicate ; 
indeed, when it infests the stalks of the 
buds, the plants may just as well be thrown 
out. Primula obconica and P. Kewensis 
still im cold frames require to be protected 
by mats at night, while the sashes ought 
to be closed early in the afternoon. If 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine be removed to 
a comparatively cool house whem it is fully 
in bloom, the display will last over a con- 
siderably longer period. Libonia flori- 
bunda must be kept comfortable, or leaf- 
dropping will follow, and detract from the 
appearance of the plants. Large pieces of 
Salvias and Eupatoriums will require 
watering frequently, more especially if 
they are in the neighbourhood of or above 
hot-water pipes. The watering of hard- 
wooded plants must be carefully. done. 
Such things as Diosma ericoides will re- 
spond to an occasional weak stimulant. 

Dahlias, now frosted over, ought like- 

wise to be lifted and stored. In a general 
way, half-a-dozen of each variety will pro- 
vide plenty of material for propagation in 
spring, and where storage is not limited 
the remainder of the roots may be kept. 
These are very useful for viantine out in 
odd corners, in a dormant state, in s ring, 
and they make very fine pieces, al hough 
the blooms have not the quality of those 
from young plants. The Peony-flowered 
section is especially useful for such a 
purpose. 
_ Hardy flower borders,—Although there 
is no great hurry for the cutting over of 
the ripened stems of herbaceous plants, 
yet on frosty mornings, when the work 
can be done im a cleanly way, a beginming 
may be made. Such things as Phloxes 
may be moved at this season. In the case 
of these fine plants, let a liberal allowance 
of good manure be placed rather deeply 
beneath each plant, and let the nieces be 
planted so that the crowns are a few inches 
beneath the surface. Shallow planting is 
responsible for many of the failures which 
we hear of among Phloxes. 

Kitchen garden.—Those who planted a 
good breadth of Walcheren Broccoli are 
reaping their reward now, and when theise 
are finished the succession will be main- 
taied by Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli. 
These two old and reliable varieties are 
well-nigh indispensable. Spinach Beet is 
another good standby at this season, while 
Savoys are plentiful. W. McGurrog. 

_Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Cleansing fruit trees.—Most of the pests 
fruit trees are subject to can be éffectually 
dealt with while the trees are leafless and 
in a dormant state. As soon as the prun- 
ing is completed, all cuttings, leaves, and 
other rubbish should be cleared away from 
beneath the trees and burnt. All Apple, 
Pear, and other fruit trees that are 
affected with American blight or mussel- 
scale should be cleared of these pests 
directly the pruning and training are com- 
pleted, and before top-dressings of any 
kind are applied. In very bad cases it is 
mecessary to scrape the bark with a flat 
piece of wood or a piece of hoop-iron, 
afterwards thoroughly scrubbing with a 
hard brush. After this is done all trees 
should be thoroughly sprayed with caustic 
soda wash, or one of the proprietary 
washes that can be obtained ready mixed. 
These winter sprays are best applied by a 
knapsack sprayer, but in the case of a 
small garden a hand syringe with a suit- 
able spraying nozzle does equally well. 
Care should be taken that every part of 
the tree is thoroughly wetted with the — 
wash. 


Summer-leafing shrubs which from any 
cause were left unpruned at the proper 
season—viz., just after the flowering 
period—should be attended to at the first 
opportunity. The majority bloom on wood 
of the previous year’s growth, hence the 
pruning consists. chiefly in thinning out 
tangled, weakly, and unripe wood, and 
shortening back soft and sappy growth, 
retaining only firm and_ well-ripened 
shoots which will flower satisfactorily in 
their season. This thinning out will be 
beneficial even now by admitting the maxi- 
mum amount of light and air among the 
branches, which conduces to free flowering 
later. Those flowering on the current 
year’s growth, such as Buddleias, should, 
of course, be hard pruned, using a sharp 
knife in preference to secateurs for this 
work. Wall climbers should be gone over 
and the shoots secured to their supports. 
Pruning for the most part should be left 
until spring, merely thinning out crowded 
growths for the present. Anything of 
doubtful hardiness should be protected. — 
Spruce branches worked in thinly among 
the shoots or tied over will answer the 
purpose, and admit a fair amount of light 
and air, thus dispelling moisture more 
quickly than when closer protecting mate- 
rials are employed. Excessive moisture 
during winter is disastrous to many 
plants. : 


Carrots in frames.—Young Carrots are 
much appreciated in the spring, when the 
old roots begin to lose colour, and are of 
little value as a vegetable except for 
flavouring. At this season brick pits havy- 
ing a depth of 4 feet or 5 feet are the most 
suitable for the production of Carrots. 
Collect a quantity of newly. fallen leaves 
and place them in a heap to ferment, so 
that a gentle bottom heat may be avail- 
able directly the bed is made. In making 
the hotbed tread the leaves very tightly,: 
and bring them to within 18 inches of the 
glass, and over them place 10 inches of 
hght, rich soil, and press lightly with a 
wooden rake. When the surface has been 
mage level sow the seeds broadcast, and 
hghtly cover them with finely sifted soil, 
which should be fairly moist. As soon as 
the seedlings appear, soft water should be 
lafforded through a fine rose can. Suffi- 
cient covering material should be provided 
to keep the pit free from frost, but it 
should be removed whenever the weather 
permits, in order to admit all the light — 
possible, so that the vlants may not be- 
come drawn. Mee 


The Sunroot.—Althouch it is not neces- 
sary to lift the whole of the crop, as the 
tubers keen best in the ground, a sufficient 
number should be lifted and taken to the 
store-house to afford a supply during | 
spells of very hard, frosty Ate 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Transplanting the German Iris (Irig) — 
We have made many experiments with this 
Iris as to the time. of transplanting, and 
find that the best time to do this is imme- 
diately after the flowers have faded, as 


then the plants are able to make roots in 


abundance previous to dry weather setting 
in. We also find that the plants do far 
better, and also flower more freely, if care 
is taken when planting to keep the 
rhizomes on the surface. Of course, top- 
dressing can be done, but if the ground is 
well dug at first there is no need to top- 
dress at all. 

Begonia leaves withering (Begonia).— 
The Begonia in question is a variety of B. 
Rex. The leaves of. these Begonias 
often go brown round the edges at 
this season of the year, and it is generally 
owing to the lowness of the temperature 
in which the plants are growing. To keep 
the leaves quite healthy on them during 


the winter, they should be in a light and | 


comfortably warm greenhouse, free from 
damp and draughts of cold air. If the 


_ plant in this case must be kept in the win- 
dow, it should not have much water at 


the root for some time now, and some of 
the worst of the withered portion of the 
leaves should be removed. 

Cannas (A. Hast).—Cut your Cannas 
down and stand them in a house free from 
frost along with Dahlias, etc., until the 
spring, when the soil should be shaken 


from the roots, cutting each clump inito 


as Many parts as is thought desirable. 


Cannas are liberal feeders, and a good 


compost is two-thirds turfy loam, with 
one-third well-decayed manure and some 
sand. Pot each divided piece separately, 


.and as the pots get full of roots shift into 


‘plant. 


larger pots, watering freely and feeding 
well with liquid manure when you have got 
them well established in whatever sized 
pots you wish to bloom them. Under this 
treatment the plants continue throwing 
up new stems, each in its turn bearing a 
spike of bloom. 

Herbaceous border (Clydeside).— Judged 
from the text of your. letter, this is 
one of thoseinstances where the right 
answer could only be given after seeing 
the place. The border appears an im- 
portant one, but the fact that it is 
‘shaded on the 8.S.W. and west by de- 
ciduous trees,’ virtually shutting out 
two-thirds of the available sunlight, is op- 
posed to complete success. The success 
of the Ferns lends colour to the view. 
You say nothing of the size of the trees, 
what they are, or their relative proximity 
to the border in question. If you will 
tell us these things, also give some idea 
of the density of the shade produced by 
the, trees, we shall be better able to assist 
you. Of particular importance is the 
frequency or otherwise of the trees re- 
ferred to, and whether they are so near 
that their root fibres find free access to 
the border itself. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Cutting down Rhododendrons (G. EE ye 
—As the Rhododendrons are so old, there 
is considerable risk if they are cut back 
into the hard wood of their not breaking 
out in a satisfactory manner. Without 
seeing them it is difficult to advise as to 
how far they should be cut, and we can 
only say, do not cut them back. farther 
than is necessary to ensure a shapely 
it. The first half of the month of 
April is a very good time to carry this 
out. When cut back and the spaces be- 
tween the plants are clear, lightly fork 
in a liberal top-dressing of leaf-mould or 
peat, as this will not only afford fresh 
rooting material for the active surface 
roots, but also act as a mulch during dry 
weather, 

FRUIT. 

Forcing Rhubarb (4.).—Rhubarb forces 
easily under the stage of a house with a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs., or 


‘berton Billing.—Mr. 
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less, if it is required to come on slowly. 
The roots should be dug up in good-sized 
clumps, and be placed a few inches apart, 
and the intervening spaces between them 
should be filled in with amy kind of fine 
mould, and when all is complete give a 
ood soaking of water to settle it down 
firmly, Additional waterings will be re- 
quired whenever the soil appears | at 
all dry. The number of roots required to 
fill the space mentioned entirely depends 
on their individual size. Mitchell’s Royal 
Albert and Hawke’s Champagne are both 
excellent early kinds of Rhubarb that 
force well. 


SHORT REPLIES. 


B.—1, Full instructions as to the using 
of Gishurst Compound are given on the 
boxes in which it is packed. If you use 
Gishurst there is no need to trouble about 
soft soap and flowers of sulphur. 2. In 
our issue of April Ist, 1916 (p. 172), you 
will find an article dealing fully with the 
culture of Calanthes. Inthe same 
volume, July 16, p. 344, you will find an 
article dealing with Cattleyas. Copies of 
these numbers may be had of the Pub- 
lisher, post free, for 44d.——G'. B. Power. 
—Without seeimg your boiler it is impos- 
sible to say what had best be done. In 
the circumstances, we should advise you 
to consult a horticultural builder, who, on 
seeing the boiler, might be able to tem- 
porarily repair the same. Perhaps a 
covering of asbestos might answer. 
W. F. Askew.—lIt is very difficult to say 
what is the reason without seeing the 
boiler and how it is set. There is eyi- 
dently insufficient draught or the circula- 
tion of the water is at fault, due to the 
levels of the pipes. Your best plan will 
be to consult a hot-water engineer or a 
practical gardener in your district. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—/. I. 
Alonsoa Warscewiczi. 


Foster,— 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


_W. WELLS AND Co., Merstham, Surrey.— 
Descriptive Catalogue of Chrysanthe- 
mums. 





Horticultural journalist to oppose Pem- 
Cyril Harding, the 
horticultural journalist, has been adopted 
as Labour candidate for Bast Herts, 
where he will have two opponents, * the 
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sitting member, Mr. Noel Pemberton Bil- 
ling, M.P., and Mr. BH. B. Barnard, the 
chairman of the Metropolitan Water 
Board, who has been adopted as the Coali- 
tion candidate. Mr. Harding formerly 
wrote gardening notes for ‘‘ The Herald,”’ 
and at present he writes for ‘‘ Allotments 
and Gardens,’ is general secretary of the 
British Gardeners’ Association, and editor 
of the Journal of that Association. 








No Bad Feeling 


No unpleasant sensation, no sense 
of weariness and depression, no 
sick headache, no touch of stomach 
or liver disorder will trouble you 
long when you begin to take advan- 
tage of the cleansing, healing and 
tonic properties of Beecham’s Pills, 
Never aday passes but you can 
hear people testify to the good they 
have received from this remedy, 
Never a day passes but numbers of 
erstwhile ailing people are enter- 
ing into their heritage of good 
health by means of that reliable 
remedy Beecham’s Pills. And, 
with good health generally come 
good cheer, good. spirits, good 
temper and good friends 


Thanks To 
Beecham’ s 
Pills. 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 


— 








DILAPIDATIONS 


GLASSHOUSES. 


G4" We can now supply “Sw 


(WITHOUT RESTRICTION) 


“VITROLITE” |“PLASTINE” 


THE BEST 
PAINT. 


coo ing PRE-WAR 


PER GALL. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
| Grove Works, BATTERSEA, S.W, 11. 








Telegrams—“ Carson’s, Battsquare, London,” 









THE IMPERISHABLE 
PUTTY. 


QUALITY. mba 


PER OWT. 


Telephone—1630, Battersea (2 lines). 
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Takes Tarnish 
off Tins. 
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Te S the pile of greasy 
tins which makes the 
washing-up so formidable. 
Let Monkey Brand clean 
them for you. It will make 
greasy meat tins, baking 
sheets, cake tins, saucepan 
lids, in fact all tinware, 
sparkling and free from the 
faintest trace of grease or 
tarnish. Monkey Brand is 
a wholesome and reliable 
preparation for a thousand 
household uses. Give it a — 
place in your kitchen to-day. 


WON’T WASH 
CLOTHES. 
TWO BARS FOR 4d. 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD— 
TIN LIKE SILVER—PAINT 
LIKE NEW. 


| BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY pe a 
ie 


MONKEY Bi BRAND 
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seemed an hour ago. 
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THOUGHTS IN 


AMONG THE 


WHAT mercurial creatures we are! A 
really bright ray of sunshine as Christmas 
draws hear sets us all aglow and plays 
such fancies with our eyes that everything 
appears totally different from what it 
Though, unlike the 
sundial, we are expected to make continu- 
ous record through the sunless hours, we 
are fain to allow, with it, that the sunny 
ones are the only hours really worth re- 
eording. 

I was working with knife, saw, and 
secateurs among my fruit-trees this morn- 


‘ing (never mind the date), for I like to get 


my pruning finished, if I can, by Christ- 
mas. The weather was cold and dull, the 
atmosphere anything but-pleasant. There 
Was much to disturb one’s mind. Things 
seemed to be getting mixed—going wrong. 
Publie affairs were upside-down—puzzling. 
We were just emerging from three days’ 
rain, and ‘‘ depressing ”’ isn’t a half strong 
enough word to describe the conditions. I 
could not concentrate my mind upon my 
task and so was not making good progress. 
Pesky politics bothered me. They jumped 
over the fence and-inyaded a spot from 
whieh J had always jealously excluded 
them. Politics in gardens! Perish the 
thought. = 

3ut there [ was. I had to listen to three 
strident voices (vox clamantium with a 
vengeance), each. of which loudly voci- 
ferated ifs painful anxiety to promote 
identical ends. There were not only Codlin 
and Short, but An Other was putting in his 
claims, and I was expected to decide for 
myself which of the three was really 
sincere. My garden philosophy resented 
such intrusion, and I felt like exclaiming, 
“A plague on your politics.’’ Ever so, 
the disturbance would not pass away, and 
I found myself wondering what sort of an 
Mngland would emerge from the melting- 
pot; whether the furnace of affliction 
would really purify and exalt her, or 
whether the dire necessities of war had 
degraded the national spirit. 

Come now, I said to myself, this will 
never do. I must and will attend to my 
task. With a mental wrench I drove poli- 
ties away, but even then my fruit-trees 
would not—or, at least, did not engross my 
attention as they should have done. he 
fact is, circumstances were against me. 
The weather was dismal and depressing; 
the trees were wet and greasy: a wave of 
pessimism had got firm hold upon me. 
None the less, by the exercise of will and 
a real love for my work [ bent to my task, 
and, as I worked, the air became clearer, 
the clouds parted, and, at length, Old Sol 
unveiled his face, and, with his- broad 
smile, metamorphosed things in general. 


Whatever we may -think ‘of  sun- 
worshippers, who, through geographical 


reasons, see more of his radiance than we 
can, we must at least admit that they have 
very powerful reasoning for their cult. 
Their religion is ages older than ours, and 
shows no sign of dying out. I feel, in a 
way, that I, toa, could worship the glorious 
orb, and I certainly should, but for the 
fact that I have learned to look higher 








THE GARDEN. 


FRUIT.—II. 


still, and cannot worship the creature 
when the Creator Himself seeks worship 
from me. I am digressing again, for my 
thoughts are very vagrant. 

Directly the sun began to shine, a lark 
started from out the Grass almost at my 
fect, and, springing into the air as if to 
meet the sun, it poured out its joyful 
thanks in thrilling melody for the grateful 
warmth and brightness. Whether it 
thought that a stray fragment of summer 
Wis passing on its way, or whether it 
fancied the first harbinger of spring had 
come I cannot undertake to say—neither 
does it matter. I only know that that 
little bird was taking the good thing as it 
came, that it was grateful, and, to show its 
gratitude, was filling the air with music. 

That lark, thinks I, is a child of Nature 
if ever there was one, and I—I have been 
in touch with Nature for so Many years 
that Iam, much more than less, a child of 
Nature, too. What then? Am I to remain 
mute at the same blessings for which that 
feathered songster is bursting his throat 
with raphsodies? ’Tisn’t in me. I will be 
as demonstratively gratefulasit. So (and 
I say it in all soberness) I began to whistle, 
too. Not as the lark, indeed, but as well 
as I could. Then, would you believe it, 
the tangie and the discord of politics 
vanished; all my anxieties as to the future 
of my country were dissipated; my natur- 
ally cheerful optimism came back to me 
hot-footed. I will waste no more time, 
I ery, {£ will listen no more to _these 
discordant voices, nor vex myself over the 
unsavouriness of politics and harbour fears 
for the future of Old England. Like every 
other inteiligent man I have convictions, 
and to these I will adhere and vote accord- 
ingly. The Babel of tongues shall in- 
fluence me not at all. I have faith in my 
country’s destiny, and I will stand by it, 
come weal, come woe. No longer. will I 
endure vexation of spirit because of the 
wrangling and jangling of the outer world, 
which is but as so many clouds to obscure 
the sun and confuse great issues. Rather, 
T will abide by the solid and abiding peace, 
the innocent joys and the constancy of my 
silent .and satisfactory friends whom 
nothing disturbs, and who carry on with 
their good work for the world’s benefit as 
surety and as fixedly as the world moving 
through its appointed orbit. Surely I 
had reached a far better atmosphere than 
that in which I began my meditations, and 
I owe it entirely to a burst of sunshine 
and my garden. 

While I thus cogitated, my hands had 
not been idle, and at this point I had just 
finished pruning a pyramid Pear standing 
stately and symmetrical 20 feet high. I 
would I could reproduce it for you in a 
photograph! Thickly studded with short, 
healthy spurs, with the current season’s 
growths cut back as required from 2 inches 
to 6 inches in length, according to position, 
it is a picture of great promise. I am now 
going to take my spade and cut a trench 
about 2 feet deep all around it at a uniform 
distance of 6 feet, cleanly severing every 
root I come into contact with. I shall re- 


‘twigs to produce growth. 


fill and firmly trample that trench, using 
fresh surface soil. From recent dressings 
that soil is fully charged with nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potash, and I can both 
imagine and appreciate the banquet that 
healthy, vigorous tree will make for itself 
on the day that it awakens from its win- 
ter’s rest. It will be like a strong, healthy, 
hungry man sitting down to a full trencher 
of savoury meat. Myriads upon myriads 
of tiny rootlets will be pushed out to 
fasten on and feed upon that new soil pro- 
vided for them. 

The infinitesimal mieroscopie root hairs 
will extract its chemical properties and 
pass them on to the rootlet from which’ 
they spring. These rootlets will carry them 
on to the larger roots, which in their turn 
will send them surging up the main stem 
of the tree. Irom the main stem they will 
radiate along the branches into the spurs, 
to produce fruit, and into the terminal 
With’ these 
activities in full and healthy play, fostered, 
encouraged, and controlled by a_ higher 
Intelligence, with the airs of heaven taking 
an important part in the perfecting of the 
system, it would be a marvel, indeed, if 
the result were anything short of an 
abundance of the best fruit it is possible to 
grow. DTN fo Ee 


NOTES FROM NEWBURY. 
SoME years ago I was advised to try the 


effect of planting Winter Jasmine and 
Pyracantha- Lalandei together. I did so, 


and the result is a pretty sight to-day 
(December 3rd). The red foliage and 
berries of the Pyracantha and the yellow 
blossoms of the Jasmine show up well 
against a brick retaining wall, bopped by 
a quickset hedge. The situation is a 
sheltered one, and, though I am badly 
off for wall space, with a southern aspect, 
I do not regret having devoted a yard or 
two of precious space to the composition 
of this gay little winter picture, the bril- 
liancy of which is enhanced by the dark 


leafage of Jerberis Darwini, <Azara 
microphylla, and Nandina domestica 


growing near by. All these plants seem 
tolerant of our chalky ‘soil if they get 
a stant in a fair allowance of good soil. 

Some old-fashioned pink Chrysanthe- 
mums stand in a row against a Magnolia 
conspicua planted against the house (also 
looking south), and still afford some nice 
blooms for cutting. It is worth while to 
disbud such plants alittle. Here and 
there about the garden a few Rose buds 
are yet to be found, The old white Rose 
Madame Plantier is, I think, the bravest 
of them all. Against a wall, it is the 
first of my Roses to come into bloom, and 
on a fence in the open the last to go to 
sleep for the winter. Hardy, free groiw- 
ing, immune from disease, this is a Rose 
for all gardens, and if the blossoms are 
less massive (lumpy, some of us would 
say) than those of its more modish sisters, 
their grace and fragrance make them 
especially delightful for the adornment of 
our roons. 

Speaking of cut flowers I wonder if 
any of your readers have recognised the 
decorative virtues of the inflorescence of 
Hydrangeas. I always grow a few plants 
of an old-fashioned, nearly white~ kind, 
whose name I do not know, in pots for 
the conseryatory in autumn, as they con- 


. 
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trast well with Scarlet Salvias—which, by 
the way, are still showing in an almost 
cold house. When the Hydrangea leaves 
begin to fall and the blossoms are what 
some would call over, I cut them with 
long stalks and put them into water, thus 
pruning the parent plants. Grown under 
glass, the sterile blooms turn a delightful 
sort of primrose-green. J have just 
arranged a big bunch without foliage in a 
dark blue Chinese jar, and with a little 
care they will last in beauty till well over 
Christmas. Sutton’s Christmas (pink 
Stocks are showing bloom, and so are 
some potted plants of COlarkia Salmon 
Queen. A very, very little coke and slack 
and rubbish burnt in the furnace on cold 
nights have so far kept these things happy, 
and, in spite of coal difficulties, bulb diffi- 
culties, and Jabour shortage, I hope I 
shall never be without a few flowens till 
the bright days come again. 
MRS. PEAKE, 
Westbrook, Boxford, near Newbury. 


Notes of the Week. 


Campanula pusilla.—_In the rock gar- 
den, the moraine, the wall garden, be- 
tween the stones of paved paths or steps, 
and even in the front row of the border, 
this Bellflower will give pleasure and 
thrive. The flowers of the type are of a 
pleasing blue, and there is a pale blue 
variety called C. p. palida. The general 
favourite is the white one, which everyone 
admires, and which is often called 
** Witches Thimbles.’’—S. ARNOTT. 


Andromeda floribunda.—Looking round 
among the flowering shrubs to-day (No- 
vember 29), the progress made by Andro- 
meda floribunda is surprising. The 
racemes, more numerous than usual, ap- 
pear to be on the point of opening. A. 
floribunda is a very effective shrub, orna- 
mental even when it is out of bloom. 
In the lower garden here, in peaty soil, 
it grows very freely, the difficulty being 
to keep the plants from becoming over- 
grown.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Rose Paul’s Scarlet Climber.—From 
what I have seen of this during the past 
season, it is proving an exceptionally fine 
Rose, as it has borne out all that was 
said of it when it was introduced. Its 
semi-double flowers are profusely pro- 
duced, and the colour is a striking scarlet 
shaded with crimson, which is not affected 
by the sun or by the lapse of time. With 
the passing of the war and the inevitable 
revival of gardening, this Rose will come 
into greater favour.—ScorcH Roser. 

Hammamelis arborea in Scotland.— 
Stray blooms are already in evidence, and 
before long the stems will be clad with 
the curious and interesting flowers. I am 
inclined to atittribute the early flowering 
to the fact that the shrubs were lifted 
and replanted rather later than is cus- 
tomary. The foliage dropped after 
planting, but evidently the check has done 
no great harm, as not a branch nor twig 
has died back. H. virginica, too, is toler- 
ably well advanced.—Kirkcudbright. 


Watsonia Ardernei at Brockhurst.—At 
Brockhurst this was magnificent this 
year, bearing a dozen fine spikes of pure 
white flowers. During the winter the 
bulbs are covered with a thick layer of 
ashes, and for several years the plants 
have come through quite unharmed, in- 
creasing rapidly and flowering freely. 
The above mode of protecting this hand- 
some South African bulb may interest 
those who experience a difficulty in keep- 
ing it through the winter.—G. A. C, 

Abutilon vitifolium.—In a few places 








/ 


useful. 
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in the S.W. of Scotland the lovely Abuti- 
lon vitifolium thrives remarkably well, 
and this may also be said of certain places 
further north along the west coast and 
mear the sea. The white variety is not 
often seen, and, in my estimation, is not 
so good as the lavender-flowered form.— 
Set. D: j : 

Nerine undulata.—Though WNerine uwun- 
dulata is one of the frailest of the family, 
it deserves recognition as one of the pret- 
tiest. Very free flowering, N. undulata 
may be grown to perfection in a house 
which can bé kept rather dry and un- 
shaded, and under such condtions its pink 
heads are charming. Less known, per- 
haps, but also almost equally good, N. 
pudica sueceeds under similar culture. 
We do not make sufficient use of Nerines. 
—A. ScorrisH GARDENER. 

Cladiolus The Bride.—Those who may 
have a bed of this Gladiolus, and who 
wish to have white flowe:s for cut- 
ting early in spring, will find it most 
Lift the corms now, box or pot 
them, and allow them to remain, covered 
by Cocoa fibre or by ashes, in a_ cold 
frame until the green tips begin to push 
through the covering. The boxes or pots 
should then be brought into gentle heat, 
which may be gradually increased as pro- 
gress is made. Plenty of moisture is 
essential during the period of growth. 

The Banksian Roses.—In numerous gar- 
dens where the Banksian Roses have been 
tried they have been written down as 
failures. This is often due to severe win- 
ters, but is sometimes caused by an at- 
tempt to induce them to flower by hard 
pruning. The Banksian Rose wants to be 
allowed to ramble almost at will on a 
warm wall, and too much pruning is fatal 
to its flowering. I have seen these Roses 
in a good many gardens, and those which 
flower best are in places where they 
rarely suffer in winter, and wkere they 
are allowed to ramble at will, cutting 
away only weak or decayed wood.— 
SuRME Oe 

Kalmia latifolia in light soil_—aA recent 
note on Kalmia latifolia succeeding in 
light soil is correct up to a point. Planted 
in a sunny position in light soil, the re- 
sults are, it will be found, disappointing, 
for a certain amount of moisture at the 
roots is necessary if this fine shrub is to 
be successfully grown. Moisture, of 
course, May be Conserved by mulching, but 
I have found that IK. latifolia grows best 
in deep, rather peaty, and moist soil— 
such, in fact, as suits Rhododendrons— 
and, while full exposure to the sun. is, 
perhaps, advisable, it does not appear, in 
my experience, to be absolutely indis- 
pensable.—W. McG. 

Scabiosa caucasica.—In his valuable 
article on the Scabious, Mr. BH. H. Jen- 
kins omits to refer to the fact that some- 
times the flowers of S. caucasica come 
imperfect—i.e., the outer florets are not 
uniformly produced. I should welcome 
his opinion as to whether this is caused 
by the soil or a defect of the individual 
plant. My own opinion is that it is partly 
due to both. In some gardens hardly any 
of the blooms come |perfect; in certain 
others only a proportion. of the flowers is 
defective. I think the variety S. ¢c. con- 
mata was better than the type in this re- 
spect. Some years ago > raiser of hardy 
flowers on the Continent offered some 
novelties in varieties of S. caucasica, but 
the war has probably prevented. their .dis- 
tribution. There is probably scope for 
the seedling-raiser in connection with new 
varieties of this beautiful Scabious.—S. 
ARNOTT, 

The Shrubby Cermander (Teucrium 
fruticans).—Although a very old garden 
plant, this evergreen shrub is not very 
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common in gardens, probably by reason of — 
its not being very hardy. It is a native — 
of South Europe, and forms a_ loose- 
habited bush 10 feet or 12 feet high. The: 
bark is peculiar by reason of its covering 
of white felt, a similar covering also ap- 
pearing on the under surface of the 
leaves. The pale lavender-coloured 
flowers are borne in axillary clusters from ~ 
the axils of the upper leaves, the flower- 
ing time being extended over a period of 
several months during summer and early 
autumn. It grows in any good light soil 
in the milder counties. In Devonshire 
and Cornwall it succeeds as a bush in the 
open, but in most places it gives the best 
results when planted against a wall. Cut- 
tings of young shoots root quickly if in- 
serted in light soil in a close and slightly 
warm frame in July. As it does not trans- 
plant easily, it should be placed direct into 
permanent quarters from pots.—D. 

Pinus radiata.—This is 3 native of 
California, and one of the three-leaved 
Pines, the leaves very close on the 
branches, and of a rich green. It is one 
of the fastest-growing Pines we have in’ 
the South of England, often growing 24 
feet to 3 feet:in a year. It is a very 
ornamental Pine for parks if plenty of 
space.is allowed, so as to give the branches 
at the base a chance to grow to their full 
extent. It makes an excellent and quick 
wind screen, being of a very dense habit, 
although individuals vary a little in this 
respect, this. being very noticeable right 
from the seedling. Plants raised from 
imported seed have grown much faster 
than those grown from own saved seed, 
although they have had exactly the same 
treatment. In saving own seed it is ad- 
visable to choose cones from .compact 
specimens, although it does not follow 
that compact plants will be obtained by 
this course. I suggest the above, as I 
consider compact specimens the most orma- 
menital. The cones hang on the branches 
for years, and retain the seed. By some 
authorities the cause of this Pine turning 
brown in winter is due to cold weather. 
Tf this is so, it also shows that some trees 
have a much weaker constitution than 
others, as a few turn brown every winter, 
while their neighbours, not twenty yards 
away, that ‘have received the same treat- 
ment in every respect retain their lovely 
green colour.—G. F. f mee 

Fremontia californica.—Although this 
showy shrub flowered in England in 1854, 
it has never become. common, and one 
might visit many gardens before meeting 
with a fine specimen. A few year's ago a © 
fine one was to be seen on a wal!l in Sir 
Edmund Loder’s garden at Leonardslee, 
and good ones have been noted occasion- 
ally elsewhere in the Southern Counties, 
but it is the exception rather than the rule 
to find it represented in outdoor collec- 
tions, One reason for its scarcity is that 
it is not very hardy, although sufficiently 
so for walls and sheltered places» in the 
South and South-West Counties. It is a 
native of California, and may be ever- 
green or deciduous, according to climatic 
conditions. As a rule, it forms a well- 
branched bush 15 feet or so high, but 
sometimes grows into a small tree 80 feet 
in height. he grey-green Jeaves are 
shaped somewhat like those of a Pelar- 
gonium, and are covered with down, espe- 
cially on the under surface. The flowers 
are of a rich golden yellow, and borne 
singly from the leaf axils, each bloom 
being from 2 inches to 3 inches across. It 
should be raised from seeds whenever 
possible, although it can be increased by 
means of layers. Plant in well-drained, 
light, loamy soil, containing a little peat 
or leaf-mould, in a position where it is 
sheltered from cold winds. —D. 
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TICKSHED (COREOPSIS). 


THis family of North American Compo- 
sites, which now includes Calliopsis, con- 
tains several important garden plants—the 
annuals being showy summer flowers and 
the perennials valuable  late-blooming 
plants. One of the best of the perennials 
is 

C. AURICULATA, about 2 feet high, with 
a spreading growth, and bearing, in 
autumn, abundance of rich yellow blos- 
soms on slender stalks. It is a useful 
plant for cutting, grows well in any ordi- 
nary soil, and is freely propagated from 
seed or by division. 

C. GRANDIFLORA, whether treated as an 
aunual or a perennial, fully deserves its 
name, as its flowers are very much. larger 





« 


Flowers of Coreopsis 


than those of any Coreopsis grown in gar- 
dens, whether annual or perennial. When 
first introduced it was said that the blooms 
were no larger than those of C. lanceolata, 
but under cultivation they are far finer 
than those of any of the best forms of C. 
lanceolata. The plant ripens seed freely, 
even when flowering, and it is necessary if 
prolonged bloom is desired to keep the 
faded flower-heads picked off, except any 
that are wanted for seed. In raising it 
from seed slight variations occur as re- 
gards the size of the flowers, and it will be 
wise therefore only to save seed from the 
finest blooms. It is easy to raise a batch 
of seedlings every year. The seed may be 
sown at any time in the spring, and strong 
plants be ready to put out into their flower- 
ing quarters in autumn. The handsome 
flowers are borne on strong stems 12 inches 
to 18 inches in length, and are very valu- 
able for cutting. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


C. LANCEOLATA, negrly allied to C. 
auriculata and similar to it, is an equally 
showy plant, also delighting in a rich, 
damp soil. 

C. TENUIFOLIA is a pretty plant, with 
elegant feathery foliage and rich golden- 
yellow blossoms from summer till autumn. 

C. VERTICILLATA, similar to it, is also a 
showy border plant. Neither of these is so 
robust as the taller kinds, and they there- 
fore require more select spots, such as the 
front row of a mixed border. The 

ANNUALS are among the showiest sum- 
mer flowers. Being hardy, they make a 
fine display in spring from seeds sown in 
September; while an almost continuous 
bloom may be had from July to October by 
sowing successively from early March till 
the middle of June in ordinary garden soil 


grandiflora im vase. 


—that of a moist description being prefer- 
able for the spring sowings. The following 
are the principal annuals:—C. aristosa, 
2 feet to 3 feet high, with large golden- 
yellow blossoms; C. Atkinsoniana, 1 foot 
to 38 feet high, flowers orange-yellow 
spotted with brown in centre; C. coronata, 
orange-yellow with a circle of brownish- 
erimson in centre; ©. Drummondi, 1 foot 
to 13 feet high, golden-yellow; and C. 
tinctoria, 1 foot to 3 feet high, flowers 
crimson-brown tipped with orange-yellow. 


The Scarboro’ Lily (Vallota). — The 
Scarboro’ Lily has many admirers, and 
probably because it may be grown suc- 
cessfully in a house window is one of the 
reasons why country people grow and 
bloom the plants so eit One point, 


showever, needs to be borne in mind, and 


it is that, unlike some bulbs, there are no 
drying-off time and cessation of active 


_growth.—TowNnsMAN. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES AND REPLIEB. 

Yellow Arum Lilies.—Will you please 
give general hints as to growing these?—B. 

(The yellow-flowered Arum Lilies behave 
quite differently from the common white- 
flowered kind, that is to say, they grow 
and flower during the spring and summer, 
and go to rest during the winter. The two 
yellow-flowered kinds, Richardia Elliott- 
jana and Richardia Pentlandi, form solid 
tubers like those of a Caladium, and should 
during the winter, when they are dormant, 
be kept quite dry and in a temperature of 
about 50 degs. Towards the end of 
February they must be shaken quite clear 
of the old soil and repotted. <A fairly good 
compost should be provided for them, such 
as two parts loam, the other part being 
made up of bone-meal, leaf-mould, and 
sand. In place of the bone-meal good 
manure may be substituted. Pots from 
5 inches to 6 inches in diameter will be re- 
quired according to the size of the tubers, 
whieh must be potted at such a depth that 
there is about an inch of soil above the 
apex of the tuber. At first, little water 
will be needed, but when growing freely a 
liberal amount will be required. A tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 65 degs. will suit 
these Arum Lilies well when growing.] 


Temperature for various plants.—Kindly 
tell me the day and night temperatures 
and atmospheric moisture required, and 
when to give air to same for Coleus, Rex 
Begonias and Crotons.—B. 

[A minimum night temperature of 50 
degs. will, at this season, suit the plants 
concerning which you inquire. A rise of 
10 degs. to 15 degs. during the day may be 
allowed. The Coleus and Rex Begonias, 
which will be in a partially resting state, 
will need less moisture than the Crotons, 
as, if the atmosphere is too dry, red spider 
is apt to attack the leaves of these last, 
and will soon disfigure them. The amount 
of air and when to give it will depend upon 
the weather and the heat at command.] 

Work in plant-houses.—As Chrysanthe- 
mums pass out of bloom cut them down 
and place the stools in a pit or suitable 
house to break and furnish the requisite 
quantity of cuttings. In many instances 
cuttings of the large-flowered . Japanese 
varieties are now available. These may be 
taken and inserted forthwith. The propa- 
gation of bush and decorative varieties 
should be deferred for a few weeks longer. 
Pot off Marguerites for spring flowering 
into 60-sized pots, and when they begin to 
root afresh stop to within three or four 
leaves above the soil to secure the founda- 
tion of dwarf, bushy plants. Pot firmly 
and place the plants well up to the light in 
a cool house from which frost can, when 
necessary, be excluded. Cut down plants 
to within 6 inches of the pots of Justicia 
earnea which have ceased flowering 
and store them in slight warmth until 
necessary to start them growing for sup- 
plying cuttings, as well as for shifting on 
when large specimens are required. Shift. 
rooted cuttings of Calceolaria Clibrani into 
60’s and place them in a pit or cool green- 
house in a light position. Pinch out the 
points of the plants when the roots reach 
the sides of the pots. Look over Schi- 
zanthus and give all that need it a shift 
into larger pots, this to prevent them from 
becoming potbound, and return them to 
the position they have hitherto occupied.— 
EON: 


Calanthes.—Being now full grown, and 
the foliage giving indication of ripening, 
water must be more sparingly afforded 
and their surroundings kept drier. They 
will now do well for a time if placed on a 
shelf near the roof glass.—A. W. 
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JUDGING VEGETABLES. 


AT all shows where prizes are offered for 
single dishes, Peas are always an interest- 
ing feature, and where competition is keen 
much interest always attends the deci- 
sion. The-chief points to be observed in 
judging Peas are length and breadth of 
pod combined with density of bloom. A 
variety with curved pods is always to. be 
preferred to a straight or blunt-ended 
one, all other conditions being equal. It 
is also necessary to open one or two pods 
on each dish, in order that both size and 
condition of the Peas may be discovered. 
Potatoes are generally judged by outward 
appearance only, although at one show 
last summer at which I was judging one 
tuber on each dish was cut, with the re- 
sult that the finest-looking lot of all was 
dark in the centre, and was accordingly 
disqualified. Exhibition tubers should be 
free from rust and seab, good in size with- 
out being coarse, evenly matched, if pos- 
sible ripe, with the skins set, and, as a 
rule, a rough-skinned ‘sort is preferable to 
a smooth, such usually indicating supe- 
rior quality. Carrots are always attrac- 
tive when well grown, their brilliant 
‘colour contrasting well with their Jess 
showy associates. The chief points in a 
good Carrot are length, circumference, 
smoothness, freedom from fibrous rootlets, 
brilliancy of colour, and absence of greén- 
ness at the crown. Turnips are more 
often than not found in an indifferent 
condition, and those only who are accus- 
tomed to exhibit vegetables know the un- 
certainty that attends a bed of these. The 
portion above ground may present a sattis- 
factory appearance, but when the roots 
are drawn, how often do they prove to be 
grub-eaten or split and discoloured, with 
perhaps a foul tap-root. -A good, clear, 
quickly grown dish of Turnips is, there- 
fore, welcome to the eye of anyone who 
knows their value, and always scores a 
good point in a collection. Onions are 
generally abundant ‘at country shows, and 
it takes some time to judge them cor- 


rectly. Aggregate weight of the required 
number, individual symmetry, depth of 


bulb, thinness at the neck, and general 
clearness of skin must be the deciding 
points. Cauliflowers should be moderate 
in size, not monstrosities, pure white in 
colour, with the internal leaves folding 
slightly over the flower, which should be 
compact and solid, without any signs of 
parting. French Beans should be of zood 
length, fresh in colour and condition, with 
no signs of the seeds protruding through 
the skin. Broad Beans, if long, must be 
well filled in, as mere bags of wind are 
useless, and for this reason individual 
pods here and there must be opened on 
each plate and judgment given forthwith. 
Vegetable Marrows should be of medium 
size. Cucumbers ought always to be of 
uniform size, with little or no neck or 
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handle, carrying a good, deep colour and 
bloom, and if the flower is still on the end 
of the fruit, so much the better. The 
chief points in a good dish of Tomatoes 
are uniformity in size, freedom from cor- 
rugation, brilliancy of colour, and freedom 
from cracks. 

In judging collections of vegetables I 
always ascertain how many of the ex- 
hibitors have the same subjects in their 
collections; then I compare these, and 
finally weigh the merits of the remaining 
dishes. The mode of setting up, together 
with garnishing, should always be con- 
sidered when collections are. being 
judged. Jy C: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Frame for raising vegetable seeds.—In 
reading GARDENING I am often pleased and 
instructed by your replies to questions, 
and.am now writing you for advice. I 
have an allotment, and have found that to 
raise my own Tomato and Celery plants 
and others is almost impossible without a 
frame. This I] have now obtained. I have 
made’ the frame of 1-inch boards, with 
25-inch boards as a bottom. How deep do 
1 require the stable manure in the frame, 
ind what depth of soil must I put on the 
top of the manure? How far must I keep 
the boxes of seeds from the glass?) What 
is the best kind of manure to create heat? 
—-J. W. MARGETTS. 

[It is a pity you did not seek our advice 
arlier, as it was not only unnecessary to 
board over the bottom of the frame, but 
detrimental to do so, because as it now 
stands the frame will not hold a sufliciency 
of material to generate the desired degree 
of warmth. We therefore adyise you to 
remove the 23-inch boards and excavate the 
ground below the frame, as shown in 
sketch, another 18 inches or 2 feet. It will 
then hold a good body of.» fermenting 
material, which should consist of one-third 
fresh stable manure and two-thirds tree 
leaves—Oak or Beeeh if you can obtain 
them. Mix the two thoroughly, make a 
conical heap of the whole, and after it be- 
comes heated turn it, working the outsides 
into the centre, and repeat the process 
when it has again become very hot. The 
bed in the frame can then be constructed. 
Proceed to do this by putting some of the 
material in an even layer about 9 inches 
thick over the bottom, and tread it firm. 
Then place another layer on this and con- 
solidate it as before, and continue in this 
way until the frame is filled to within a 
few inches of the glass. ‘Open the éash a 
few inches when steam gathers in the 
frame, and after the rank heat begins to 
subside make the surface of the bed firm 
and cover with 3 inches of leaf-mould, on 
which pots, boxes, or pans for the raising 
of seedlings ‘can be stood. If the bed is 
constructed in the manner suggested, the 
pots, ete., will stand just the right distance, 


glass. Should the bed subside so that the 


seedlings will be further from the light’ 


than this, then stand the pots, ete., on 
bricks or inverted flower-pots. If much 
moisture accumulates in the frame open 
it slightly at the back and cover down at 
night in cold weather. ] 


Trenching and ground preparation.— 
The best time for trenching is late autumn 
and early winter for light soils, and late 
winter and early spring where the soil has 
a tendency to be at all heavy. Every op- 
portunity should be taken to carry on this 
work when the surface of the ground is in 
a dry condition. The ground as it is 
trenched should be laid up as roughly as 
possible, so that the rain, snow, frost, sun, 
and wind may all play their important 
parts in ‘‘ weathering’ it. <A little lime 
dusted evenly over the ground after the 
trenching .has been completed will do 


good ; in no case must the lime be mixed _ 


with manure. ‘T\renching should be done 
to a depth of about 3 feet where possible, 
so as to give plenty of room for the roots 
of plants to get well down in search of 
their food. ~ Any manure applied at the 
time of trenching should be buried in the 
bottom of the trench. 


Tomatoes for winter.—There is much 
truth in what “A. G.’’ says on page 591 
about these. Where a house or pit cannot 
be exclusively devoted to winter Tomatoes 
the next best place is a.warm greenhouse, 
the occupants of which would not require 
overhead moisture during the winter and 
at the same time not be the worse for 
reasonable ventilation on favourable occa- 
sions. Has ‘A. G.’’? or any other reader 
of GARDENING tried plants grown on from 
the summer fruiters? Such will make 
better plants than seedlings or those from 
cuttings. The method is to encourage a 
suitable side growth from near the base of 
the summer-fruiting stem so that, after the 
latter has finished, the fresh stem takes its 
place. A batch of such plants can be so 
managed that when their winter quarters 
are ready they will have one, two, or even 
three trusses of blossom showing in vary- 
ing stages of development.—C. T. 


Lettuces and Endive.—Lift fully-grown 
foxes of both with good balls and trans- 
er them to pits and frames, where, after 
being planted out fairly 
they should, in favourable weather, be 
freely ventilated, and under reverse con- 
ditions, protected by covering the lights 
with mats or Bracken. Failing such con- 
veniences as those named, rough 





secured to uprights, consisting of stakes 
driven into the ground at intervals, with 
thatched hurdles or shutters, if old lights 
are not available to cover the plants with 
when necessary, will answer the purpose. 
Greenhouses not in use for the time being 
may also be utilised. In not a few in- 
stances orchard houses and Peach cases 
are pressed into service for the housing of 
Lettuce and Endive for winter use, the 
balls of the plants being stood om, the sur- 
face of the border, and covered with old 
potting soil_—H. N. 

Asparagus-beds should be divested of 
all withered stems as soon as possible. 
The surface of the beds should then be 
lightly forked over, and a few inches of 


the loose soil removed, in order to make 


room for a dressing of decayed farmyard 
manure, after which the alleys may be 


dug and allowed to remain in a rough | 


state during winter.—G. 


Celeriac.—Pull all full-grown roots, and 
either clamp or put them in the root- 
store ; in the latter case cover with a little 
fairly dry soil, to prevent the roots drying 
or parting with too much moisture. When 





facilities for storing do not exist, the roots _ 


can be protected from injury by frost if 


well covered with soil drawn from either — 


side of the rows. 


or from 9 inches to 12 inches from the ~ 


close together, 


its con- — 
structed of boards placed on edge and. 
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ZENOBIA SPECIOSA. 
Tuts is allied to, but quite distinct from, 
Andromeda and Pieris. Found wild in the 
eastern United States, it was introduced 
to the British Isles early in the nineteenth 
century, but it does not appear to have 
been very widely grown in the open air, 
although it has received a fair amount of 
attention during the last ten years or 
fifteen years, particularly from people who 
make a speciality of forced plants’ in 
‘spring. It is, however, an excellent shrub 
for the outdoor garden. Although usually 
found from 2 feet to 8 feet high, it some- 
times grows taller, and may be either quite 


ing to the district. The white, bell-shaped 
flowers are pendent on short stalks from 
axillary buds, and are borne during May 
or early June. Their charm lies in their 
humbers and wax-like character. In the 


summer-leafing or partly evergreen, accord- . 





ire AND SHRUBS. 


for they require we Birarained soil, plenty 
of sun, and an open place where they are 
not likely to be overgrown. V. Pseudo- 
cytisus was grown in the British Isles in 
1759, but it is not a very hardy plant, and 
has apparently been killed out and rein- 
troduced upon several occasions since that 
time, »In its home in Spain it sometimes 
grows 3 feet or 4 feet high, but here it is 
less than 2 feet in height, forming a com- 
pact little bush, covered with short spines 
while the shoots are young, the spines 
falling away from the older branches. 
The small leaves are evergreen, and the 
flowers are yellow and purple, the former 
colour predominating. The flowers are in 
erect panicles, 6 inches or more long. It 
ean be increased by cuttings and seeds. 
For the warmer parts of the country it is 
an attractive plant. V. spinosa, also a 
native of Spain, is a small, dense-growing, 


an isolated lawn tree it is very effective. 
The variety P.M. pendula flowers quite 
as freely as the type, the habit being more 
graceful.—D. 


ROSHS UNDER GLASS. 


Untin I saw ‘‘ W. T.’s’’ note (p. 588) I 
was not aware Aimé Vibert was deemed 
suitable for growing in pots under glass. 
It has always been one of my favourite 
Roses, for, although not very showy, it is 
possessed of a refined beauty which ren- 
ders it attractive, and it blooms continu- 
ously for a long period. When I grew this 


Rose IL could rely on cutting blooms late 


ia the season, and the fact of the blooms 
being formed in clusters increased their 
value for decoration. 

My experience of the culture of Roses 
under glass was not gained in market gar- 
dens, but in a Jarge nursery where the 
blooms were used locally. The treatment 





\ A flowering shoot of Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta. 


variety Z. s. pulverulenta (here figured), 
which, by the way, is considered to be a 
geod species by some authors, the leaves 
and stems are clothed with a dense, glau- 
cous covering, whilst the flowers are even 
more beautiful than in the type. In both 
instances the flowers appear on the upper 
parts of the shoots, which it is advisable 
to cut off after the blooms fade in order to 
check the production of seed and induce a 
sturdy habit. Like other plants of the 
Erica famity, it does best in moist ground 
free from lime. Seeds or cuttings may be 
used for propagation, and if seeds of the 
glaucous variety are sown both kinds may 
usually be obtained. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

The Cress Rockets.—This is the com- 
mon name applied to two low-growing 
shrubs of the genus Vella. They are un- 
common, and are more “suitable for the 

- wvock garden than for any other position, 


somewhat spiny shrub a foot high. The 
flowers, yellow, in terminal clusters, are 
borne during early summer. Being much 
hardier than the other species, it can be 





grown in many places where V. Pseudo- 
eytisus fails 
The St. Lucie Cherry (Prunus 


Mahaleb).—The St. Lucie Cherry is a very 
attractive tree when covered with its pure 
white flowers in May, and, fortunately, it 
can be depended upon to blossom really 
well every year. Mature trees may be as 
much as 40 feet in height, with a round, 
dense head almost as much in diameter. 
The white flowers, in short axillary 
racemes, are in such profusion as_ to 
almost hide the young leaves. It is a 
native of Central and Southern Europe, 
and has been grown in our gardens for at 
least two centuries. As it is perfectly 
hardy, and thrives in a variety of soils 
and under a variety of conditions, it can 
be planted throughout the country. As 


must, however, have been right or the 
flowers would not have been so abundant 
and good in quality. The flowers were 
not, however, produced so early in the 
season as market men desire to have them. 
During the winter we bad plenty of Hricas, 
such as hyemalis, gracilis, Wilmoreana, 
ete., Camellias, a good supply of double 
Primula and early Tulips, so that Roses 
were not in request until April, and they 
were mainly used for buttonholes, General 
Jacqueminot being prime favourite. I do not 
remember the names of other kinds grown, 
but all did well. They were grown in a 
lean-to house which was used for propa- 
gating, and as soon as the flowers were 
over, the shoots were taken for cuttings, 
which were not cut to a joint, but had two- 
thirds of the wood between the buds. The 
cut was made at .a sharp angle, so that a 
greater portion of the wood came into con- 
tact with the material in which they were 
inserted than if they were cut in the usual 
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manner of making cuttings. The grower 
told me that in this way the chance of their 
rooting was much increased. The eutting- 
pots had very liberal drainage, and they 
were finished off with 2 inches of silver 
sund, which was used dry and was shaken 
down and ¢ame level with the rim of the 
pot. The cutting-pots were stood on ashes, 
vhich were warmed by an iron trough con- 
taining water which was heated from the 
boiler. Ninety-five per cent. of the cut- 
tings struck, were potted off, and kept in 
warmth until the weather allowed of 
putting them into cold-frames, where they 
were hardened off and then planted out. 
I do not know if grafted plants of General 
Jacqueminot were used, but it was in- 
creased in the way described, so that a 
great portion of the stock must have been 
on its own roots. DBYFLEET. 





NOTES AND REPLIBS. 


Red Roses.—Ly those who have not got 
good red Roses in their gardens and wish 
to get some this autumn the undermen- 
tioned are worth consideration :—Hugh 
Dickson is of vigorous growth and bears 
freely large, deliciously-scented flowers of 
a rich colour. It has flowered freely this 
year, and during November many fine 
blooms could have been €ulled. George 
Dickson is also a vigorous Rose, the 
flowers richly coloured and very sweet- 
scented. Lieutenant Chauve is another 
free-flowering kind with sweet-scented 
blooms of fine shape. The climbing Mme. 
Isaac Perriere is, in size of bloom, colour, 
and scent, worth attention. Ona pillar at 
the entrance of a pergola it has been bear- 
ing huge, sweetly-scented flowers for 
months past, and seemingly does not tire 
even now. ‘This kind can be recommended 
to those who are in quest of a really beauti- 
ful climber.—S. G. 


Pianting Reses.—Roses generally do 
best when planted in November. The 
beds having been prepared some time 
since, so that the soil has become settled, 
planting should be proceeded with when- 
ever the ground is in a suitable condition. 
On no account plant when the ground is 
wet and pasty. Rather lay in the plants 
temporarily, and plant at the first favour- 
able opportunity. Trim all 
roots, making clean cuts, and see that the 
holes are made sufficiently large to allow 
of the roots being spread out evenly. 
Scatter some fine soil amongst the roots, 
and tread the soil quite firm, afterwards 


mulching with some light material.— 
F. W. G. 


Tea Roses.—The true Tea Roses are not 
so hardy as the Hybrid Teas, and unless 
protection of some kind is provided in 
severe weather they will be much weak- 
ened, and sometimes killed outright. — [t 
is easy to avoid this by dra ving up around 
the base of the plants a mound of soil 
from the borders or beds, thus preserving 
from injury the lower buds, which will 
then produce strong-flowering shoots. As 
Tea Roses are very precocious in the mat- 
ter of pushing their buds on the slightest 
spell of mild weather, it is wise to put off 
protection until severe frosts are feared. 


Rose cuttings.—Look these carefully 
over, and see that all are quite firmly 
established in the soil. Then mulch the 
surface with leaf-mould or short, dry 
litter if this matter has not already had 
attention. Cuttings inserted last. year 
should be lifted and transplanted 2 “feet 
apart each way in good, rich soil. They 
will then make good plants for setting 
out in beds, ete., a twelvemonth hence. 
Plants resulting from the insertion of cut- 
tings two years ago should now be lifted 
and planted where required without fur- 
ther delay._H. N. 
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THE QUESTION OF ROOT STOCKS. 


THE question of stocks is one which is at- 
tracting a great deal of attention at the 
present time. If it be necessary that some 
subjects must be propagated by budding 
or grafting upon some form of root- 
system, it being presumed that such sub- 
jects are not amenable to satisfactory 
cultivation upon their own roots, then it 
is necessary to select a stock of undoubted 
suitability for the purpose. We are all 
aware what has been said in the gardening 
press in regard to ‘the Apricot and 
Clematis, but the discussion that has taken 
place thereon only touches the fringe of a 
very wide question. 

We have, for example, the case of the 
Rose. The day is coming, and coming, I 
think, sooner than most people imagine, 
when Roses wiil be offered on their own 
roots. In the meantime, however, I do not 
doubt the value of the Briar (Rosa canina) 
for budding varieties of the Rose upon, 
provided the use of this particular stock 
be relegated to soils of a heavy character. 
For light and medium soils.I pin my faith 
to Rosa Jaxa as a stock. Its success under 
territorial conditions of that character is 
unequivocal. R. laxa, too, has a quality 
ot the utmost importance to every careful 
cultivator of the Rose. It is, to use a 
scientific phrase, absolutely homozygous in 
its nature, and a bed of seedlings is true 
to the type with no variation whatever. 
The same certainly cannot be said for R. 
canina. The heterozygous character of 
that alleged species is apparent to the 
most casual observer. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I contend, the control of the 
root-system is a matter not of authority 
and knowledge, but is entirely speculative. 
I simply mean that in a bed of seedlings 
from R. canina you get plants so decidedly 
varied that it is almost impossible to say 
what soil conditions will suit them. It is 
entirely the opposite so far as R. Jaxa is 
concerned. When dealing with seedlings 
of that species you are handling a known 
quantity. 

Then, again, the question of reliable 
stocks for the Apple is one which demands 
very careful consideration. The matter of 
what is termed *‘ free stocks’’ is simply on 
the same basis as are seedlings from R. 
canina. The only true ‘‘free stocks ’’ 
should be seedlings derived from Pyrus 
Malus. The nature of such and the soils 
to which they are amenable are known, 
But if the ‘‘ free stock’’ be simply derived 
from strong-growing seedlings of varieties 
of the cultivated Apple, then troubles be- 
gin for the cultivator. In like manner, if 
the so-called *‘ dwarfing stock ’’ be derived 
from the weaker-growing seedlings of the 
cultivated Apple, troubles, likewise, lie 
ahead. 

Experiments in regard to Paradise, or 
dwarfing, stocks for Apples are now being 
earried out at the Wye College, and an ae- 
count of these has already been given in 
a recent issue of the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Here, again, 
chaos has been shown to reign supreme. 
It has been demonstrated that there are 
about twenty alleged ‘‘ Paradise ’”’ stocks 
in cultivation, and these vary from the 
** Nonsuch,’’ which is almost as robust as 
the true (or P. Malus) ‘“ free stock,’ to 
the ‘* French,’’ which restricts growth so 
much that trees worked upon it are so 
stunted in growth as to be rendered utterly 
useless. The outcome, so far, ‘of these ex- 
periments goes to prove that the ‘‘ Broad- 
Jeaved Dnglish Paradise’? is the most 
trustworthy stock for growing ‘ dwart’”’ 
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forms of the Apple on, and the ‘‘Doucin” — 
(true) is a good second. The whole sub-— 
ject, however, demands further careful 
experiment. § 

We are confronted with a similar chaotie — 
sct of circumstances in regard to the Pear. — 
I, for one, cannot subscribe to the parrot 
cry “Pears on the Quince.” The Quince, 
no doubt, like R. canina, is certainly at 
home on soils of a certain character; on 
others it is hopeless. I have to grow 
Pears—on the Quince—in a light, dry soil. 
I do not say that I cannot grow Pears in 
such, but I have found that I cannot grow 
the. Quince. And naturally so. ‘Phe 
Quince does not thrive on.such a soil as 
mine, and to continue to use it ig only to 
court failure. Fortunately, however, there 
are, I think, other subjects that one might 
consider as stecks for Pears on light, dry 
soils, and I think they will be found in 
one or other of the Hawthorn species. I 
propose experimenting with Crategus 
Crus-galli and C. Douglasi, and I am 
greatly encouraged by what I have seen 
in some of the old Scottish orchards. 

It appears to me to be the height of folly - 
to recommend Briar—under all soil eondi- 
tions—for Roses, and the Quince in the 
same way for Pears. If my Apples and 
Pears fail to grow satisfactorily, and if, 
as the prophet of old wrote, ‘‘the tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the Vines,’’ I do not blame my soil nor yet 
my own methods of cultivation. My 
failures must be attributed to wrong 
methods at the hands of some propagators 
of Apple and Pear trees. 


GrorGE M, Taytor. 
Midlothian. ; 


THE PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 


THe fall of the leaf indicates that the 
season has again come round for the re- 
moval of all surplus wood, and it is to 
be feared that, owing to the light crops: 
of fruit among Apples, Pears, and Plums, 
many of the trees will have made an 
extra amount of growth. Trees that have 
been or intended to be root-pruned should 
be the last to be operated on. Pruning 
is not a very warm job from now on- 
wards, and advantage should be taken of 
mild days to push forward the work. 
Morelio Cherries demand much attention, 
and as these usually occupy a north wall, 
such trees should claim first attention, 
and if a few planks can be had for the 
pruner to stand on the work can be ecar- 
ried on more expeditiously, and to the 
comfort of the man. Morello Cherries, 
similar to the Peach, fruit principally on 
wood made the previous season, which ; 
means the removal of shoots that have — 
borne fruit during the past summer, 
while those not required to take their 
place should be spurred back to a couple 
of buds. Labour is too scarce just now, 
but it pays to take the trees from the 
wall and retrain them, after washing 
with an insecticide. In tying in or nail- 
ing in the new shoots, some 4 inches of 
space between each should be allowed. 
Plums trained on walls require the ex- 
tension shoots to be tied or nailed in and 
spur growths cut back to within two or 
three buds of their origin, the bulk of the | 
fruit forming on these spurs. Similar re- — 
marks ajiply to the Pear’ and Apple in 
like positions. Shoots 15 inches in length 
should have the point removed. Espaliers 
and other forms of training in the open 
demand like attention, while in many 
cases an aged spur or any too thickly | 
placed should be entirely removed with a 
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Sais Be iste 


saw, cutting over with a chisel or knife 


to get a smooth surface. 


Eltham, JAMES MAYNE. 





FRUIT-GROWING IN PALESTINE. 


Ir is interesting to note the enthusiasm of 
some of our soldiers (especially those who 
were gardeners in pre-war times) lately 
returned from Valestine as to the pro- 


spects of fruit-growing in that country, 


and the remark has been made several 
times: ** I should like the chance to settle 
there after the war is over.’’ Little or no 


' danger seems to be experienced from clima- 


tie conditions, the result being that if 
careful attention is given the trees in their 
early stages of growth all members of the 
Orange family, Grapes, Figs, Dates, and 
Almonds flourish exceedingly. The Peach 
is grown rather extensively, but my in- 


Plum Coe’s 


formant added ‘‘at present the varieties 


_are poor in cemparison with the best of 


our English sorts.”” he Figs chiefly seen 
were Brown Turkey and a variety some- 
what similar to Negro Largo in colour but 
much smaller. The Grapes, both black 
and white, appear to have been of very 
fair size, alike in bunch and berry. The 


Oranges, although represented by several 
‘varieties, were mainly the large, partially- 


oval kind known as Jaffa. , The Olive does 
not seem to have been appreciated by many 
of our men. Recent correspondence in 
GARDENING made me rather anxious to 


discover if the Apricot was included in the 


list of fruits grown. It appears to have 
only been met with occasionally, and that 
ia very small numbers. The few notes I 


have been able to gather seem generally to 


lead to the inference that if things are so 
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satisfactory under existing conditions, im- 
proved cultivation and in some cases the 
selection of better varieties should lead to 
the production of first-class fruit in great 
quantity in many parts of Palestine. 
Hardwick. By BIS: 


PLUM COE’S GOLDEN DROP. 
THE well-known and highly prized Gage 
Plum herewith figured has long been 
grown in our gardens, and wherever there 
is a demand for high-quality fruit late in 
the season Golden Drop is invariably 
found. Many sorts have been raised 
since its introduction which surpass it in 
point of cropping more heavily than it 
does, but in all other respects it has no 
rival, and ‘the variety which will do so 

and surpass it has yet to be raised. 
Equal to many of the Gages in richness 
of flavour when thoroughly ripened, it is 


Golden Prop. 


highly appreciated for dessert, while for 


cooking, preserving, and bottling it is held - 


in great estimation. The fruits also 
possess the good properties of hanging 
late, if required, on the trees after matu- 
rity is reached, or they will keep in good 
condition for a considerable time if care- 
fully gathered and laid out on a shelf or 
stood in boxes in the fruit-room, Under 
those conditions they have been kept till 
near the end of the year without deteriora- 
tion. 

As may be seen by the illustration, it is 
a large, handsome-shaped fruit, much re- 
sembling one of its reputed parents—to 
wit, White Magnum Bonum—and when 
fully ripe the skin on the exposed parts 
becomes speckled with reddish spots. The 
other. supposed parent was Green Gage, 


‘which, if correct, accounts for the luscious 
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flavour of the offspring. The best results 
in regard to size and keeping qualities are 
derived from wall-trained trees, and so 
accommodating is the variety that it can 
with success be grown on aspects varying 
from east to that of due north, by which 
means its season of use is considerably 
prolonged. It also crops well when grown 
as a cordon, also as a standard in warm 
districts. In this case the fruits are 
smaller, but are very highly coloured. 
The raiser of this truly valuable Plum 
was a market gardener of Bury -St. Hd- 
munds named Gervaise Coe, 


NOTES AND REPLIBS. 

Colour in Appies.—I am sending you 
some fruits of Warner’s King Apple to 
show you how well they colour when 
allowed to hang on the trees before they 
are gathered.—(Rey.) T. D. Cuute, South 
Molton Rectory. 

[There were some very finely-coloured 
specimens of Warner’s King at the fruit 
show of the Royal Horticultural Society 
this year, but we have never seen this 
Apple so highly coloured as were the fruits 
sent by our correspondent, the colour on 
the sunny side being a rich orange-scarlet. 
It is no doubt the case that we are often 
in too great a hurry to gather our Apples. 
To our mind the rich coiour betokens per- 
fect maturity, -and, as a_ result, fine 
flavour. | 

Black Currant mite.—I should be glad to 
know if the enclosed cuttings of Black 
Currants show signs of *‘ big bud ’’ disease, 
which I hear is very prevalent this year.— 
B.S. B. 

[The specimen samples of wood sent 
have many buds present on them infested 
with the Currant gall mite (Hriophys 
ribis), otherwise ‘* big bud.’’ These, owing 
to their abnormal size and roundish ap- 
pearance, are only too plainly visible, and 
are easily distinguished from normal and 
healthy buds. You would, therefore, do 
well to have all such buds picked off at 
once and burn them. The usual winter 
remedies for ridding fruit-trees of insects, 
ete., are of no avail in dealing with this 
pest. The best way is to wait until the - 
time arrives for the mites to leave infested 
buds, which is about the end of April or 
early in May, and then try the effect of 
dusting the bushes thoroughly with a mix- 
ture of two parts powdered quicklime and 
two parts flowers of sulphur every week 
or fortnight till the end of June. We ad- 
vise this because, however careful you may 
be in picking off infested buds now, there 
is the possibility of some escaping detec- 
tion, the mites from which, unless some 
preventive is applied, will emerge and pro- 
ceed to attack the newly-formed buds on 
the bushes. ] 

Grease banding: Official warning.—To 
be effective, the grease banding of fruit 
trees must be done at once. All standard 
Apple, Pear, Plum, and Cherry — trees 
should be banded with some sticky pre- 
paration of a suitable nature to catch the 
females of the winter moth, which other- 
wise will crawl up the trunks and lay 
their eggs on the stems and branches. 
Female winter moths, in common with 
the females of certain other moths, which 
appear between the months of October 
and April, are wingless. If grease bands 
are kept in good condition during this 
period many insects will be caught, and 
the danger of a plague of caterpillars next 
summer will be sensibly reduced. 
Readers unable to buy locally the neces- 
sary stout grease-proof paper and band- 
ing preparation should communicate with 
the Food Production Department, 72, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1, immediately. A 
free pamphlet on grease banding can be 
obtained from the Board of Agriculture, 
3, St. James’s Square, 8.W.1, on applica- 
tion, 
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THE WEEK'S WORK. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 

Turnips.—Those raised from seed sown 
in early September after the lifting of 
Potatoes are now of useful size and, al- 
though safe so long as open weather con- 
dinues, would readily be injured should a 
change occur. It is, therefore, advisable 
to pull and clamp them in the open. Those 
sown later will further develop should 
climatic conditions allow, and furnish 
small but very tender rootis for immediate 
use, otherwise they may be left to supply 
‘“tops’’ for the table in spring. Crops of 
fully matured roots resulting from sow- 
ings made earlier than the above-named 
Byaed should be pulled and stored forth- 
with. 


Fruit garden.—The first opportunity 
when the ground is frost-bound should be 
seized to wheel manure to bush fruit 
quarters, and afterwards to other fruit 
trees in need of such assistance. Bush 
fruits, without exception, reauire a dress- 
img of manure annually to maintain them 
in a vigorous bearing condition. If 
manure is not forthcoming, a suitable fer- 
tiliser should then be substituted for it, 
and applied early in spring, or at the time 
digeing is carried out. Other fruit trees 
should be dealt with according to the 
merits of the case in each particular in- 
stance, as the application of manure in a 
haphazard fashion is apt to do more harm 
than good. To be more explicit, it is 
trees which usually bear well, and such 
as show signs of distress by a falling off 
in the size of the fruit and the production 
of but sparse growth, that should be 
looked after in this direction. To manure 
trees in vigorous health, which bear lightly 
or not at all, with the idea of making 
them become fruitful, only makes matters 
worse. ‘The remedy in their case is either 
to lift or root-prune them. The manure 
for Apples, Pears, and Plums should be 
buried beneath the surface, both to en- 
courage the production of as well-as to 
feed the fibrous roots already in existence. 
For bush Cherries it is best spread on the 
surface under the trees, casting sufficient 
soil over to cover it. For soils deficient 
of lime a certain amount of calcareous 
matter, such as lime rubbish, chalk, or 
old plaster will prove beneficial for stone 
fruits. 
prior to casting it over the manure. 


Outdoor Vines.—These, though more 
often grown for ornament than for the 
sake of utility, should be weil looked 
after and properly pruned at the present 
time, as there is always the prosvect of 
getting fruit ripened should the summer 
and autumn be propitious. Although the 
past season was not an ideal ore, a good 
erop of outdoor Grapes was seen by me 
on a house in Hast Loudon. 
pruning now is-to prevent bleeding or loss 
of sap, which usually ensues when prun- 
ing is, as is so often the case, delayed 
tall spring. Cut spur wood back to one 
or two buds, and leave well-ripened 
growths where necessary for extension, 
shortening them littl or much, as ‘re- 
quired. 
various ways, but the usual method pur- 
sued is to train the branches out diagon- 
ally from a main stem, or palmetite 
verrier fashion—i.e., with five vertical 
branches emanating from one stem. The 
main branches should be securely fas- 
tened to wall or trellis with tarred twine, 
and top-dress the border in the close 
vicinity of the stems, ,if nothing more, 
with rich compost, either now or early in 
the spring. 


Dahlias.— Lift carefully, and store the 
tubers in a cool, dry, frost-proof place. 
Secure the labels to each stool in such a 
way that they will not easily become dis- 
placed, Stored under these conditions, it 
1s ‘precede to cover the tubers with 
soil, 


This may be mixed with the soil. 


The idea in. 


Outdoor Vines may be trained in. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Pruning in the orchard consists mostly 
in thinning out branches and spray 
growths. Even here it does not do to 
treat all varieties alike, as Apples vary in 
thei methods of bearing. Some few, such 
as Blenheim Orange, Margil, Jacob’s 
Seedling, and a few others, carry many of 
their flower-buds on the extremities of 
rather long spray growths, the cutting 
away of which would interfere greatly 
with their cropping. Consequently, these 
must be left in a rather rougher condition, 
more especially while they are young. 
Closer spurs come with age even to such 
varieties, and then the knife can be used 
more freely. Orchard trees are often 
planted far too thickly, or, rather, left 
unthinned too long. One often meets with 
instances in which such strong growers as 
Blenheim Orange, Warner’s King, Wel- 
lington, Cox’s Pomona, Reinette du 
Canada, ete>, are only allowed the same 
amount of room as less vigorous growers 
are given. The remedy for this state of 
things is the drastic one of cutting out 
any which interfere with their natural 
spread, doing this before they meet, as 
they will never become handsome or fer- 
tile trees if they are curtailed in any way 
by cutting them back to prevent their 
spreading. One good tree of Blenheim 
Orange, for instance, 1s worth at least 
iour smaller ones that have been cut back 
from want of room. It may not be neces- 
sary to cut the surplus trees out right 
away. The best-placed and most thrifty 
tees should be selected to become the 
permanent occuvants of the ground, leay- 
ing ,them untouched as to spread of 
branches. ‘The others should be cut back 
hard enough to give all the room wanited 
by these permanent trees and alternately 
removed ialtogether’ Amyone about to 
plant an orchard should be guided as to 
distances by the sizes in the neighbour- 
hood of good specimens of the varieties 
chosen. Commence on the north side 
with the vigorous sorts and work south- 
wards, lessening the distance according to 
the closeness of the natural habit, but 
always allowing vlenty of room for a full- 
sized tree. After having filled the per- 
manent isites, one could then fill up be- 
tween them with varieties that would pay 
for planting and for their room before the 
time came for their removal, The 
under-crop might be from bush fruits, 
which would do well and pay well for years 
without becoming a natisance. An 
orchard planted on these lines would re- 
quire very little pruning beyond branch- 
thinning at any time, and one would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the per- 
manent trees could not ‘become too 
crowded at any time. 

Vegetable garden.—Much may be done 
now to arrange next season’s cropping. I 
prepare large wooden labels and. write 
thereon the names of crops. The labels 
are placed m the quartens, and at planting 
or sowing it is only necessary to add the 
date. By the selection of quarters now 
anyone may better give the most suitable 
position for the crops and prepare the 
ground accordingly. 

Parsnips are always of betiter flavour if 
left in the ground until they are required 
for use, but, as at this séason of the year 
a continuous frost may set in at any time, 
which would entail a considerable amount 
of labour in digging them uv, it is ad- 
visable to lift sufficient for the necessary 
supply. All roots in the store should be 
examined. Sort them out for their 
various uses, and remove all which show 
signs of decay. Onions, whether stored 
on shelves or suspended'in ropes, should 
be kept in a cool place that is merely 
frostproof. Even a few degrees of frost 
would not injure them so much as sub- 
jecting them to a warm temperature. 

BW. G. 
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SCOTLAND. 4 
Raspberry plantations.—lf for any 
reason it has been impossible hitherto ta 
cut oub ithe canes which bore the crop of 
the current season, no delay oaght now 
to take place. At the same time the 
stools of young canes ought to be thinned 
pretty severely, leaving, at the sanie time, — 
a sufficient number to furnish the quarter 
without crowding. Bearing in mind that 
Raspberries have fibrous surface roots, it 
is a mistake to dig among them, but if it 
should be considered necessary the soil 
may be lightly pricked up with the fork. — 
Afterwards a liberal mulch of well-decayed 
manure may be allowed. This is the best ~ 
way to apply manure, as not only does it — 
feed the surface roots, put it keeps them 
moist and cool during summer. _ 

New plantations.—This is a very suit- 
able time to undertake the planting of 
young canes. As the quarter will be oc- 
cupied by the canes for a series of years, 
ib xs well worth while ‘to devote some time 
to working it thoroughly and deeply—by 
trenching, if possible. After the soil has — 
settled planting may be done. ‘The newly 
planted canes ought to be cut down to 
four eyes fromthe ground. 

Shrubberies.—There are always some 
iifting and replanting to be done, and, so 
far as the present ‘season has gone, con- 
ditions have been very fayourable for such 
work. Summer-leafing trees and shrubs 
may be safely lifted at this time, and, as | 
the. soil is not yet quite cold, the roots of — 
these may take hold before frost of any — 
severity is .experienced. There is, of 
course, a certain amount of risk in moving 
choice shrubs from a sheltered to a more 
expgsed situation, but if a little protec- 
vion from cold winds can be afforded-for 
a time the risk is minimised, Reputedly 
tender plants may be lifted and trans- 
planted to less favourable positions when 
their new quarters are in good condition, 
and when these are, in addition, well 
drained, In some cases damage is attiri- 
buted to frosts which might be mere cor- 
rectly ascribed to faulty drainage, with 
consequent waterlogging. . The crop of _ 
Holly berries is the most meagre of recent 
years, and this is the more surprising be- 
cause all of the other berried plants have 
borne most remarkable crops. 

Gooseberry pruning.—Where birds are 
troublesome pruning is generally deferred 





1s absent, or where the bushes are en- 
closed under permanent erections of wire 
netting, pruning may be done. In the 
case of bushes, the fruit of which is in- 
tended for jam or for bottling, close 
spurring-in may be practised, allowing, of 
course, a little extension of leaders. This 
method of pruning assures a good yield of — 
berries, which, when ripe, are of average 
size. Where full-sized fruits are required 
for dessert or for exhibition, it is. better — 
to cut out a considerable proportion of the ~ 
older wood, and to retain that of the eur- 
reut season at its full length. Young 
bushes in the course of formation will, of — 
course, be dealt with as circumstances — 
dictate, remembering in all cases to aim 
at keeping the.centres of the bushes ais 
open as possible. It is said that the — 
profitable life of a Gooseberry bush is 
fifteen yearns, three of which are spent 7 
in a nursery bed, but it 18 beyond ques- 
tion that under. careful management — 
bushes of double that age will yield quite 
excellent crops. Where a fresh plantation — 
is about to be made, the bushes ouzht not 
to be planted on the site of a former lot. 
Vegetable garden.—Work in this direc- 
tion ought to be pushed on in suitable — 
weather, especially as regards digging,” 
twenching, manure wheeling, and the 
usual routine work associated with this 
season. Those who,’ by rea of light — 
soil, top-dress  Asparagus-beds with — 
manure during the winter may now do so, 
snd Globe Artichokes may have protective — 
mulches of litter or of manure applied — 
round and about the stools. hoe 
. : W. MoGurrog. — 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. % 
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Bees’ Guarantested 
: (Guaranteed @ Tested) S ; | 
are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord; with a 


constitution like iron. These factors ensure success no 
matter where the Roses are planted. 








Town Roses Buttonhole Roses Exhibition Roses 


SELECTION “ E.” 


Garden Roses Fragrant Roses 


SELECTION “ A.” 


SELECTION “ D.” 


12 sorts proved suitable for growing 


SELECTION “ Fr.” 


SELECTION “ BY 








94 best and most popular roses 12 chosén chiefly for their abundant insmoke. ‘ 12 charmingly coloured and daintily 24 specially selected varieties, 
for general purposes; delicious scent. bar tig 1 1 /- artes formed in bud. superb form, grand colour. 
: ecessful. aid. ‘ z ‘ 
Awplendid = OA |. Cariage woloatng 11/— SSBF? Caroline ‘Testout (ht), sal. pink Py/2 at well ot 4D. / corlees 
assortment. . paid. . S°rBeous: paid. Dr. O’Donel Browne (ht),car... 1/3 When cut. paid. "Assured 22/ east 
,, Admiral Ward (ht), crimson... 1/6 F.K. Drusehki (hp), white 1/3 Harry Kirk (t), yellow .. «» 1/6 Prize winners, paid. 
Avoca (ht) scarlet .. +» 1/3 Alfred Colomb (hp), red . 1/+ George Dickson (ht), crimson.. 1/3 Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yel... 1/3 Avoca(ht), crimsonscarlet .. 1/3 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/-. Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise +. 1/- Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 1/3 Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri. 1/3 Bessie Brown (ht), creamy w... 1/3 
Earl of Warwick (ht), sal. rose 1/3 George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 1/3 J.B. Clark.(ht), deep scarlet .. 1/3 Liberty (t), velvety crimson . . 1/3 British Queen (ht), white  .. 1/3 
Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 General Jaqueminot (hp), cr... 1/- La Tosca (ht), silvery pink .. 1/3 Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 1/- 
Frau Karl Druschki (hp), white 1/3 Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson... 1/3 Mime. Ed Herriot (per), red 1/3 Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose... 1/3 Chas. Lefebvre (hp), crimson., 1/- 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 Juliet (hb), pld gold andred .. 1/3 Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 1/3 Coronation (hp), flesh pink ., 1/3 
G. C, Waud (ht), orange ver... 1/3 LaFrance (ht),rose .. .. 1/3 Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 1/- Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow .. 1/3 DeanHole(ht),silveryrose .. 1/3 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet .. 1/3 Lady Alice Stanley (bt), pink.. 1/3 Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), carmine 1/- Mrs, G, Shawyer (ht), pink .. 1/3 Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise .. 1/- 
Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3 Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red .. 1/3 Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 1/- Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white .. 1/3 Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 1/3 
Sie ib, pink .. oe i Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- Fe ca ee ae 3 Florence Forrester (ht), white.. 1/6 
rance (ht),Tose .. ms) 3 Ulrich Brunner (hp), ch red 1/- unburs yc um yello' Gl. de C. Guinoisseau (hp), ver. 1/- 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh -. “ye Se, / Baby Ramblers . dace Miimlgeahts rely coton v3 
y Pirrie (ht), apricot ale 3 SELECTION “0,” Hugh Dickson (bp), crimson .. 1/- 
Lady Ashtown (ht), deep pink 1/3 ? 8 roses of bushy habit, recom Gold Medal Roses J. B. Clarke (ht), crimson... Ve 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 1/3 Bedding Roses mended for beds. SEDEOTION *<L" Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 1/3 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yel.rose.. 1/3 SELECTION “J.” About lft. ef Carriage * Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 1/3 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 1/3 : in height. paid. 12 newer sorta, all gold medallists Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal...- 1/3 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (ht), yel. 1/3 12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged Annie Miller, dazzling pink 1/- but two. Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 1/3 
Mme Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 down or grown natural. Ellen Poulsen, deep rose se df= > Creme de Carriage Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap, 1/8 
Mme. Segond Weber (bt), sal. 1/3 Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- ja creme. 14/ aid, !ts- Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 1/3 
Ophelia (bt), flesh pink..  .. 1/3 Charming 11 /6 Carriage 1, Lamesch, orange pink .. 1/3 7 paid. “Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 1/- 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white .. 1/3 colouring Paid. Jessie, rose crimson . .. 1/- Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 1/6 Mrs. J.H. Welch (ht), pink ., 1/3 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow +» 1/6 Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson.. 1/3 Leonie Lamesch, copperyred.. 1/3 British Queen (ht), snowy white 1/3 Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh.. 1/3 
Richmond (ht), scarlet.. 3 «. 1/3 GrussanTeplitz (ht), crimson.. 1/3 Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk, 1/- Duchess of Wellington, yellow 1/6 Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherryred 1/- 
Gus. Grunerwald (ht), carmine 1/3. Orleans, geranium red .. ». 1/- George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 1/3 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver... 1/3 
All P R Mme. A. Chatenay, sal. pink .. 1/3 ae Aatkeat tee coppery eal. 1/3 
urposes oses Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 1/3 abel Drew (ht), cream pe 96] 
Us La Tosca (ht), silvery pink  .. 3 BEDDING PLANTS Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. re 3 New and Gold Medal 
SELECTION “ K.” Mme. M. Soupert (ht), yellow.. 1/3 M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze.. 1/6 
Mrs. R. G.S. Crawford, pink... 1/- (Extra strong transplanted Mrs. A. Carnegie (ht), white .. 1/3 SELECTION “ T." 
12 first class sorta suitable for r% ; 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink. . eels bushy.) Rayon d’Or (per.), golden =... 1/6 419 first class new roses, nearl 
general use. Pharisaer (ht), rosy white .. 1/3 Doz. 100. Willowmere (per.), coral pink.. 1/6 4) gold medallists. ; “4 
orwell 1 0/ Carriage Pce. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 1/- Wallflowers, eke a Vs oy. me lees 
Te ” yellow .. * . xeeptio’ Carria; 
grerr a bere’; wala: Forget me not, blue 2/- 14/- Climbers, Ramblers value. 1 7/6 sae? 
Canterbury Bells in ‘ee 
Betty (ht), coppery rose Se £:3 F . SELECTION “8. Cleveland, coppery yellow .. 2/6 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- Sweet Briars pee yas Leer, 2/6 17/6 6r ; Constance, rich yellow .. oe Ve 
e “ E ey , ced 2 ‘oses suitable for trellis, pillars, 3 . 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim scar. 1/ SELECTION “R.” Iceland Poppies,mzd. 2/6 17/6 Sas jaaile Isobel, carminered .. veel Gs 
F.K.Druschki(hp),white .. 1/3 Poyunthus, mized. 8/= N/A}. aivery oF]. Cudiger a ete: 
H. E. Richardson (ht), crimson 1/3 | 6 trees, 2each, $ sorta, suitable for (cir Williams. 2/6 17/6 spect hse dw Ff /- ag@ Nellie Parker, creamy white .. 2/- 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 1/- hedges, &e. Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 24/- VAS et Ouss paid. Gorgeous, copper and yellow .. 1/6 
Lady Ashtown (hp), deep pink 1/3 colours Carri Golden Alyssum 3/4 24/- Alberic Barbier (W.) yellow... 1/6 oosier Beauty,darkcrimson.. 1/6 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. “3/3 gycuisite 6/6 age) ei Avie 2. 3/9 98/- ) American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink .. 1/6 H. V. Machin, bright crimson.. 1/6 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal pk 1/3 °™4 ‘ Danek Purple Aubretia, pots 4/- 30/-( Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. -1/6 Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 1/6 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, red .. .. 1/3 Lucy Bertram, rich crimson ., 10d Grdecian Violet: 5/4 40/- Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 1/6 Marg. D. Hamil, golden yellow 1/6 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 1/3 Lady Penzance, soft copper ., 10d. ra Excelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet.. 1/6 Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 3/6 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pak... 1/- Meg Merrilies, bright crimson.. 10d. Hiawatha (cl., P.), crim. white 1/6 Mrs. B. Walker.. we - 1/6 


Hardy Fruits 


** Falstaff’’ Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 


Fire Flowers 
cS PENDENNIS ” PYRETHRUMS 


Paeon’s Roses 
“PORTIA” PAEONIES. 
6 of the best and most gorgeous in « 


Hardy Border 


Bees’ “‘Victory"’ Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto’Selection,15Beauties 


Carefully selected with object of pro 


9/6 


OO POP PII 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


Flowers 


See catalogue for plan showing 
how to plant Carriage paid. 


All best sorta 26 /6 Exceptional value ducing continuous display. 
ence Beye D Alk: Aft. ian bl 16 Hybrid Lupin, 4ft., vari 1 Ant Glory Speedwell er; le. 
5 1 Dropmore anet, ., gentian blue, ybri upin, ., various colours, utumn G) peedwell, evergreen, purp: 
tes pl ners eas bog 2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., lilac. 17 Siberian Tris, 3ft., Tich blue. Double Flowered Gorse, golden yellow. 
1 Ta Grieve ree 1x deasert. 3 Double Hollybock, 6ft., various colours. 18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy pink, 
Be Oks a Pi a dcasetts 4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 19 Showy Fleabane, 14ft., mauve. Spirsea, Anthony Waterer, red, 
; Wills na eae Dee ect 6 Lioyd’s Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft., pink. 20 Hybrid Columbine, 2ft., various colours © May Broom, cream. 
‘ Th Oras Plum, cooker or dessert. 6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft., various colours. 21 Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. Rose of Sharon, golden, 
1 Vi eon Pl < ker or dessert. 7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4ft., sky blue. 22 Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft., scarlet. Crimson Flowering Currant, 
1 Mor ce Chierte yoo a r 8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., blue, 23 Mussin’s Catmint, 14ft., lavender. Weigela Eva Rathke, red. 
i More i ee Sete ma 9 Red Elecampane, 5ft., crimson, bronze. 24 Blue Fleabane, 14ft., violet blue. Giant Mock Orange, white, | 
pool oe a Ok < a YS Ourvenk 10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft., geranium ted. 25 Blue Perennial Flax, 1}ft. Starry Daisy Bush, white 
4B wapaitbe: 7 ot a res Goosebe! 11 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent blue. 26 Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow. Lavender, true fragrant sort. 
4 Whinham's i nah th alg 12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, 1}ft. 27 Beesian Mimulus, 9in., scarlet, gold Sweet Rosemary 
ty ee hi pemraa hiaa 13 Oriental Poppy, 3ft., salmon pink. 28 Blue Starwort, 2it., rich blue, Golden Forsythia, very cholce, 
All the above-named fruits are very free 14 White Lupin, 4it., purest white. 29 Gentian Speedwell, 1ft., blue, White Broom, exceedingly pretty. 
bearing, hardy, thrifty sorts. 15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3ft., white. 80° Showy Stonecrop, lit., rosy purple. Escallonia Ingrami, red. 


Larkspurs 
“LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS. 
6 superb varieties, all tip- top for 


Flowering Shrubs 


Buitable for 


small gardens. 9/ 6 earn ache 


Flame Flowers 


“PICKWICK” PHLOX, 
10 magnificent hardy plants, 


7 superb hardy border plants. pultivation: border and for cutting Vivid 6 /6 Carriage 
Excellent 4 / 6 Carriage  trmense 9 Carriage 100 3/ 6 Parca Huge 4 /- Carciuce ieee paid. 
for cutting: Paid. . blooms. / ic paid : spikes, paid. Aurora, salmon rose .. .. 8d. 
of each, 21 plants, 2/6 carriage pd.) 3 of each, 18 plants, 20/-, carriage pd. Fine, extra strong plants 3 of each, 18 plants, 8/6, carriage pd. ie van ee oases «- = 8d. 

3 plants, same name, 3/6 ready for immediate planting 3 plants, same name, 1/6 Coquelicot, ‘orange scarlet")... 8d. 
A. M. Kelway, single rose os Od: to produce early supplies: E. Campbell, salmon pink . 8d. 
Genl. French, single red +» 9d-+ (Arsene Muirel, lovely rose .. 1/9 Eureke, rich deep blue -» 9d. 2. Danzanvilliers, fine lilac .. 8d. 
Esmeralda, single rose. . «. 9d- Festiva Maxima, white. . qo gl Bees’ April Queen. Belladonna, double sky blue... 9d Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d. 
Queen Mary, double pink e+ 9d» Mme Calot, soft blush.. eek d/o Bees’ Flower of Spring, Albion, the best white .. +. 9d, F. A. Buchner, purest white .. | 8d. 
J. Kelway, single scarlet +» 9d- Carnea elegans, pink .. oa a /9 Winningstadt. Cestrian, double pale blue .. 9d. Genl. Heutz, salmon red se Sal 
Hamlet, single pink .. 9d. Neva, fine silvery pink.. en Uh) Wheeler's Imperial. Lamartine, deep gentian blue.. 9d, Iris, striking violet blue eS ey id: 


Selma, pink, with cherry centre 


£ 


Persimmon, largeysky blue .. 9d 


! 
&s 
o 


Yvonne, superb double white... Od. Atrosanguinea, crimson 








CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 


will. be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It. is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 


A.B.C, OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 


Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to. want to know about roses. 2d, 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 


COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 


are sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of 1d. in the 1/-, minimum carriage 6d. 





175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL | 

















REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., has been posted to customers. Additional copies 


may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata- 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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BEES. 


GLEANINGS. 


Durine the past week I have been dipping 
into a bound volume of the ‘‘ British Bee 
Journal’’ of some thirty years ago or so. 
There is an abundance of all sorts of inter- 
esting reading, including many reviews of 
books, which especially attracted me. One 
such review is that of a book which might 
very well be brought up to date so far as 
methods are concerned, and re-published. . 
It concerns an industry now in the fore- 
front of the great reconstruction scheme 
which the new Government has to take in 
hand after the General Election, namely, 
agriculture. This book’s title conveys the 
attractiveness of the volume to Wnglish 
people, whose native land is the only coun- 
try to-day, so we are told, which has in- 
ereased its productivity from pre-war 
times, ‘‘ How to Make the Land Pay.’’ 
The subjects dealt with by the author, 
the Vicar of an Wnglish parish, extend 
from dairy-farming to Lavender-growing, 
from orchard fruits to ensilage, from 
rabbit-farming to Mushroom culture—two 
‘““war-pushed’’ industries, surely—from 
fish-farming to bulb-growing, ete. It in- 
eludes bee-keeping, of course, and the re- 
viewer says that 
‘‘in ten well-written pages we have a 
concise account of the best modern 
systems of bee-keeping, and words of 
encouragement and instruction derived 
from the author’s own experience.”’ 
I intend to try to obtain a copy of this 
book. It will provide excellent reading, 
no doubt, in many ways. The reviewer 
gives a long extract from it on a Polish bee 
farm to show what may be done in this 
country towards meeting the demand for 
beeswax and honey. The industry was 
sensibly conducted in Poland, a country 
much in the.publie eye to-day. In all 
farms there will be found an orchard, 
generally sheltered from the north by the 
farm buildings or forest trees, and a por- 
tion of this orchard is used as a bee garden. 
When the larger landed proprietors go in 
for bee-keeping the position selected for 
the apiary is often the foot of some hill on 
the borders of a forest, the space of ground 
being enclosed by a wooden fence some 
6 feet high. The turf is pared off for 
2 feet from each hive and the surface 
strewn with sand. ‘The enclosure, if possi- 
ble, is selected with a south-east slope. 
All this, as beekeepers will know, is just 
perfect. As far as I can gather, the Poles 
had then no system of movable frames in 
a super for surplus honey-gathering. It 
would seem as if the honey was obtained 
by a crude form of ‘‘ driving’’ at the end 
of the main honey flow. But the reviewer’s 
description is not very clear. There was 
a good demand for the wax for candles for 
the churches. 
HAWTHORN HONEY.—The Editor of the 
*‘ British Bee Journal’’ asserts to an in- 
quiring correspondent, in the volume I 
have, that he has never seen this, and 
should. not ever expect to do so. He is 
courteously corrected in a later issue by 
another reader and by a contributor to the 
“British Bee Journal,’ both of whom 
know it and lavish great praise upon it. 
It is, they say, the colour of olive oil, and 
dense in consistency. It is quite distinct 
from other honey, and is matchless for its 
aroma and flavour. I can bear out the 
accuracy of this description, Having kept 
bees in a forest country where Hawthorns 
were unusually plentiful my honey was 
largely of this character in the seasons 
when Hawthorn bloom was profuse. A 
judge at a show at which I once exhibited | 
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prize-hunting) was so attracted by my 
honey’s unique flavour that he made par- 
ticular inquiry as to where my apiary was 
situated. He acknowledged that the 
flavour was quite new to him. 

From the same annual volume of the 
‘British Bee Journal’’ I extract the fol- 
lowing lines, more attractive for their 
practical truth than for any poetic merit. 
These are addressed to a would-be bee- 
keeper :— 

“Read, ponder well, and seriously ask 

If you are fit to undertake the task 

Of keeping bees, if you, indeed, 

possess 

Qualification to ensure success. 

To be a skilful beekeeper you ought 

To know that you must mainly be 

self-taught.’’ 
Lady beekeepers are encouraged thus :— 

‘A lady’s hand, with its soft, gentle 

touch, 

To bee-controlling is adapted much.’’ 
The poet (?) is a Canadian, who, by 
emulating Virgil in his immortal Georgics, 
shows an ambition that has o’er-leapt it- 
self: The ‘British Bee Journal’ re- 
viewer, however, is quite kind to this 
poetaster. He commends the consiseness 
and usefulness of the book without ven- 
turing an opinion upon its poetry or the 
chance the author has of displacing Virgil 
from his elevated position among bee poets. 

BieR ee 


P.S.—Has any reader of GARDENING a 
copy of either of the following poems on 
Bees :—‘‘ The Bees: A Poem from the 
fourteenth book of Vanniére’s Praedium 
Rusticum,’”’ by A. Murphy (1799), ‘ The 
Bee: A Poem in Four Books,’’ by John 
Evans, M.D, (1806), and ‘ Buzz-a-Buzz,’’ 
by W. ©. Cotton (1872). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

The Violet Cress (lonopsidium acaule) 
(B) is a hardy annual. If left undis- 
turbed, it reproduces itself in succeeding 
seasons, which is a great gain, as a few 
plants are always in bloom the year 
through. It never exceeds 14 inches to 
2 inches in height. Seeds may be sown in 
the autumn or spring. Once sown, no 
special attention is necessary. 

Pentstemons in the open (H. M. B.).— 
We should advise you to leave your 
Pentstemons as they are. In all proba- 
bility, if the winter is not too severe, they 
will hve, and give you a fine lot of bloom 
next season. Cut away the seed-pods 
only, clean the bed, and top-dress in the 
spring with leaf-soil and short mamure. 
It you have any seedlings, protect these 
in a cold frame during the winter, and 
plant out in April in a sunny position. 

Sweet Peas, sowing in autumn (/’. @.). 
—In some warm districts you may ‘sow 
Sweet Peas in the autumn and be suc- 
cessful, but there is always the risk of 
severe weather and mice and other pests 
destroying them. You can assist them 
by protecting with coal ashes along each 
side and putting some small bushy stakes 
to them. The better way is to raise in 
pots under glass in spring, and plant out, 
sowing in the open air in the usual way, 
and thus maintaining a succession of 
bloom. 

Gloxinias (An Old Reader).—During the 
winter you may let the tubers remain. in 
the pots, or you may turn them out, shake 
clear of soil, and lay in a box of dry sand 
or soil, The house they are kent in during 
the winter should not fall below 45 degs. 
at any time. Do not place too near the 
hot-water pipes, and if the soil gets very 
dry it may be damped. At the end of 
February, or in the early part of March, 





to encourage the cult (I do not favour the tubers must be potted in a mixture 
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of light loam, leaf-mould, and peat, in | 
equal parts, adding about one-sixth of ~ 
silver sand. Pot lightly, and water very 
carefully for a time after potting, keep- | 
ing them as near the glass as you can 
while growing to prevent the foliage be- 
coming drawn. 

Chrysanthemums in the _ border 
(J. P. 7'.).—So much depends upon the 
varieties you have in your collection that 
we hesitate to say what you ought to do 
without first knowing their names. Some 
‘sorts are much more robust than othens, 
and to adopt a general rule regarding the 
whole of them would be unwise. If you 
have sufficient accommodation, and oan 
spare the time, we would advise you 
to lift the old stools and plant them 
closely in a cold frame. Prepare a quan- 
tity of light, gritty compost before lifting 
the plants, and with this material make 
up a bed to the depth of several inches in 
the cold frame. Embed the old stools in 
the compost, observing the greatest care 
that the names do not get mixed, amd if 
the soil be fairly moist no water will be 


required for some days at least. In this 
way all your stock may be eserved. 
With the advent of the New Year these 


old stools will bristle with numerous 

shoots, and then they may be detached to 

make cuttings, or the old plants be 

divided into several «portions later . for 

planting out into their flowering quarters. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 

A Holly hedge (Hedge).—For such a 
position as you refer to, you will. we 
think, find nothing better than a Holly 
hedge. If the ground is deeply trenched 
and well manured, the Holly grows, very 
fast, and soon forms a fine hedge. Pro- 
cure some istrong, vigorous plants. If the 
weather is at all dry in the coming spring 
mulch well with rotten manure and water - 
freely. Any shoots that grow too strongly, 
spoiling the symmetry of the hedge; should 
be removed with a sharp knife. Never 
use the pruning shears to trim a Holly 
hedge. f 


SHORT REPLIES. 


Lopper.—See reply to ‘*G. H.”’ re “ Cut- 
ting down Rhododendrons’”’ in our issue 
of December 14th, p. 641. Hi Sap 
Devon.—Try Messrs. Thompson and Mor-~ 
gan, Ipswich, who can supply several of 
the Everlasting Peas you refer to in both 
plants and iseeds. 

NAMES. OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—/. W. W., Rhondda. 
—Quite impossible to name from such 
flowers a3 you send. 

Names of fruit.—C. &—Apples: 1, 
Golden Noble; 2, Wellington ; 3, Blenheim 
Orange; 4, Cox’s Orange. FP? Re DSS 
—Apples: 1, Rymer; 2, Mere de Ménage ; 
3, Warner’s King; 4, Sturmer Pippin.—— 
HH. L.—Apples: 1, Norfolk Beaufin; 2, Red 
or Winter Hawthornden. Pear: 3, Glou 
Morceau. P, k.—Apples: 1, Adam’s 
Pearmain; 2, French Crab; 3, Lady Hen- 
niker; 4, Annie Elizabeth. Ff. k.— 
Apple Golden. Noble. E. S.—1, Apple 
Ecklinville Seedling; 2, Claygate Pear- 
main, ; 

















CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 





Wm. ARTINDALE AND SoN, SHEFFIELD.— 
List of Reliable Seeds, 1919. 





A volume cf verse.—A dainty volume of 
“Sketches in Verse’ (illustrated) has * 
been issued by Messrs. Blackwell, of Ox- — 
ford, for the author, Hon. Mrs. Strachey. 
It has a ‘‘ Foreword’ of a few pages 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison. It may be © 
well, he remarks, in this time of excite- — 
ment, mourning, and horrors to turn to a a 
volume of lyrics which breathe peace, — 
leve, and tender memories. The little | 
poems refer to various retreats on the 
Continent, and to abbeys, ruins, and 
famous gardens of our own country, the — 
memory of which, once seen, lasts for a — 
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WE have reached: the shortest day of the 
year. The nights are at their longest, the 
sun is at its lowest. The life-pulsations 
of Mother Harth are at their feeblest, 
Nature is at her dreariest. It is the time 
for rest. Let us, then, lay aside our tools 
for the long night and partake of that 
physical rest which a long season of sus- 
tained effort and unremitting labour has 
_rendgered so essential. 
But while our thews and sinews are per- 
mitted to relax, is it not a favourable op- 


portunity for reflection and introspec- 
tion? When the earth was yet in its 


youth, the wise mam had already found 
cut that ‘‘ there is a time for everything,’’ 
and if in the far-off days of three thou- 
sand years ago’ the world had advanced 
co far as to establish this truth, how much 
more does it apply to these so much fuller 
days of rush, hurry, and hustle! 

Surely, then, we might claim this to be 
the time appointed for the necessary men- 
tal exercises of reflection and of introspec- 
tion. But perhaps, seeing how largely the 
human element predominates in all our 
affairs, I ought to put introspection first. 

So, as I lay aside my tools, after scru- 
pulously cleaning them, I pace the garden 
path while the rays of the setting sun suf- 
fuse my face, and cast my thoughts back 
over the seasons now past—spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn. I review and rejoice 
over the successes of the year; I fear not 
to call to mind the several failures. How 
much eredit may I honestly claim ‘to 
myself for the one ; how far am I to blame, 
personally, for the other? It is the 
failures that loom more largely in my 
mind, and, in point of fact, are of greater 
value, as a matter for thought, than the 
successes. 

Did I, at any critical time, relax my 
efforts? Did I ever slumber at my post 
just when I ought to have been particu- 
larly alert? -Did I ever put in shoddy 
‘where sound, stout leather was needed? 
Did I ever put off till to-morrow what 
sloould and could have been done on the 
day? Here are pertinent, important ques- 
tions ; this is Introspection. 

I not only seriously put these questions 
to myself, as the red sun. sank to rest, 
after its long year’s journey, but I quite 
as seriously suggest them as useful search- 
ings to everyone whose interest in their 
garden is something above the common- 
place. . 

Much as we may felicitate ourselves 
upon our successes, they have really served 
their purpose when they have given us 
pleasure and added encouragement to 
achieve still others. Then we may dismiss 
them. But as to the failures—what of 
them? Ah! but they possess a value not 
very easily to be estimated. They are 
bound to occur. I should think some- 
thing had gone out of Nature if I had no 
failures. I. should miss their ‘‘ painful 
pleasure ’’—painful, because of the disap- 
pointment they momentarily bring; plea- 
sure, leading me to search out their causes 
and thus add to my store of knowledge. 

An old friend of mine, who was a phe- 
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Founded and for nearly forty years Edited by 
W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden.’’ 
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ON FAILURES. 


nomenally successful man of business, 
used to say, ‘‘The road to Success lies 
through the village of Failure.’’ It was 
his way of cheering me and offering me 
encouragement in my salad days, when I 
vas a young gardener indeed, when I 
more often met with Failure than Success, 
I was not too young to. appreciate its 
value, and I record it here, not only be- 
cause it forms part of my thoughts on this 
short afternoon, not only because I Have 
proved how true it is, but mainly in the 
hope that: it may be read and marked by 
some young reader to whom it may be as 
helpful as it was to me. 

For, look you, this trite proverb is a 
philosophic gem of the first water. It can 
sustain one under knock-out blows, keep 
up one’s courage and determination what 
time that ugly demon Discouragement 
rears its head and grins over the dark 
Failure. It stimulates to renewed and 
greater effort, to persistent perseverance, 
to investigation. It is the ray of sun- 
shine on a dull day, and it will prevent 
ugly wrinkles on furrowed brows. 

Our reflections show us how true were 


the words of ‘‘ Rabbie Burns’ :— 


“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley ; 
And lea’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 


Comparatively few of our cherished plans 
worked out just as we had hoped} but 
what of that? There is nothing in it to 
te ashamed of, and we, who sometimes 
fear to admit failures even to ourselves, 
might boldly proclaim them to the world. 
If we could frame and carry out our de- 
sions with inert material, such as bricks 
and mortar, stone and iron; if with a 
plumb-line, a pair of compasses, and a 
2-foot rule- we could effect our purposes 
and desires, then failure might find us 
more trustworthy. But we are not, and 
cannot. We work with living things— 
things susceptible to many and varied in- 
fluences; with that mysterious and in- 
comprehensible thing called ‘‘ Life ’’; so 
that we are not fair to ourselves when we 
compare our work with that of the tinker, 
the carpenter, the builder, architect, or 
engineer. Far more justly may we com- 
pare with the doctors, for plant life is sub- 
ject to quite as many ills as flesh is. 
Doctors, the most eminent, with all their 
skill and science, are often baffled, and 
fail. Is it, then, to be wondered at that 
we often fail? The wonder would be if 
we did not. Do not let us punish our- 
selves with the thought that it is because 
we fall short in our love or in our assi- 
duity failures come to us, for do not the 
children of the wealthy, notwithstanding 
meticulous care and all the resources of 
science, die off as do their less favourably 
placed fellows? The truth is, there is 
something above and beyond us, some- 
thing even science has not unravelled, 
something ruthless and secret; some 
hidden and mysterious influences which 
laugh at our efforts and frustrate our 
plans, That being so, depend upon it 


“due to mistakes. 
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that, bit by bit, we shall get to know it. 
We need make no pretence at hiding the 
truth from ourselves, and our resolves 
must be increased watchfulmess, more 
dogged effort, more thought, more un- 
wearying perseverance. ‘* In due time we 
shall reap if we faint not.”’ 

When there are no more failures the 
end of the world will be very near, for 
“that which is perfect perishes.’”’ And, 
after all, what a dull world it would be 
if there was nothing left for us to master 
ond overcome. The zest of living, the salt 
of life, would be taken away, and, oh! 
how humdrum we should! all become. 

Some of our failures have doubtless been 
It is but human to err. 
The most valuable experience we can ac- 
quire is that for which we have paid the 
highest price, and this applies to things 
in general, and to our gardens in par- 
ticular. 

A man whose eyes are opened seldom 
falls a second time into the same ditch, 
and he who has proved by experience that 
bye-path meadow leads into the slough 
will take special care that he is not again 
beguiled into that path. So we see how 
true it is that, apt as we are to make mis- 
takes, it is by them we learn, unless we 
are unteachable. 3ut never did there 
exist a gardener who was that—his every 
plant would ery out against him should 
there be such an one. 

These thoughts appear to reflect the dull 
days, and to be somewhat sombre. They 
are not meant to be. There is no ap- 
pointed time to be sombre, but there is a 
time to be serious, and that is what I 
mean these notes to. be. I abhor pessi- 
mism as unhealthy and unnatural. If I 
thought I had a grain of it in my nature I 
would endeavour to root it out. To-day, 
as L approach sixty, Iam as optimistic as 
T was at twenty, though a checkered ex- 
perience has destroyed many a vain illu- 
sion. But though I invite you to serious 
exercises to-day in looking backward along 
the trodden path, there is running con- 
currently with them another train of 
thought, endeavouring to pierce the 
future, full of optimism and hope, which, 
if we follow it, will renew our youth and 
make our heart young, notwithstanding 
the grey thatch which may adorn our 
head. Let us, then, follow it. 

‘I noted earlier that I watched the sun 
sinking to rest on the short St. Thomas’ 
afternoon. It was ruddy and of a cheer- 
ful countenance. It was just completing 
another round on its everlasting journey. 
No sign of weariness or fatigue could be 
read on that smiling face, but, like a 
giant running his course with loins girded, 
t was as radiant as when it first sprang 
to life from the hand of its Creator, when 
“the morning stars sang together’? a 
thousand thousand years agone. | As its 
rays shone on my face it seemed to speak 
to me, quite audibly, to the effect that, 
though it had journeyed far and long, 
lighting and cheering our forefathers of a 
thousand generations, its natural force 
was not abated, neither did it grow a- 
weary ; that on the morrow it would turn 
itself toward us and recommence its steep 
ascent into our heavens, and that it would 


|} not come with empty hands. ; 


And then it occurred to me that it was 
going to bring us the best of all good gifts, 
“Peace’—a gift that would find’ its 
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greatest reaction in our gardens—a gift 
that would oust the Beet roots, the 
Onions and Potatoes from our flower-beds 
to make room for our banished flowers. 
Once again we shall be permitted to enter 


into our fullest joy, and make every bor- - 


der gayer than of yore, and the air of our 
garden redolent of perfume. We = shall 
have learnt through deprivation to appre- 
ciate their purity and beauty more than 
we ever did before, with no dread of evil 


hanging over us, our skies without a. 
cloud. 
‘** Oheer-i-oh,’’ as the Tommies say. 


From these drear days the brighter days 
shall spring. Life everywhere will be 
renewed. Other, and better, chances shall 
be given us to rectify mistakes ; other, and 
greater, opportunities to erase our failures 
and turn them into successes. - 

| yseioed Pik 


Notes of the Week. 


Apple Newton Wonder in Scotland.— 
This Apple in Scotland (Midlothian) is not 
to be compared to New Northern Greening, 
one of the most reliable of old Apples and 
never misses cropping.—Gro. M. Taytor. 


Crocus iridiflorus.—The flowers of this 
are smaller than those of C. speciosus, but 
they are very distinct, being without the 
dark veining of the latter. The flowers 
have also the inner segments shorter than 
the outer ones, and the whole form of the 
flower suggests a resemblance to that of 
an Iris, whence the name. The name of 
C. byzantinus has the priority of C. iridi- 
florus, but established usage generally 
goes by the board, and most authorities 
call the flower by the name given at the 
beginning of this note.—S. Arwnorvr. 


The rock garden at Brockhurst.—In the 
article dealing with this in our issue of 
December 14th (p. 635) we regret that a 
mistake has been made. The plant re- 
ferred to at the end of the article as 
Cerastium alpinum Edmonton variety 
should be Cerastium arcticum var. Ed- 
monstonii, one of the rarest plants in 
furope, occurring only on broken lime- 
stone on the island of Unst, the northern- 
most island of the Shetland group, and 
was named after Mr. HEdmonston, who 
lived in and wrote the flora of the Shet- 
land Islands. 


Echeveria secunda glauca.—When it is 
desired to grow this and other half-hardy 
Hcheverias outdoors throughout the year, 
they should be so planted that water does 
not lie in the rosettes. This will soon 
cause them to damp off or to be killed by 
frost in most gardens. The best way is to 
insert the plants in dry walls and such 
places, so that the rosettes stand ver- 
tically. Grown thus, they will often live 
for years, even in cold districts. and make 
large, bulging, glaucous-green clusters, 
with which the rich orange and crimson 
flowers contrast so well.—J. 


Pampas Crasses.—These stately and 
ornamental Grasses are usually very effec- 
tive about this time in these gardens, and 
their graceful plumes are always appre- 
ciated. In a general way, these plumes 
are lavishly produced upon the numerous 
large clumps which are grown here; but 
for once in a way the Pampas Grasses 
ave been very disappointing. Perhaps 
the erratic summer and autumn have had 
something to do with the comparative 
failure. In any case, it would be of in- 
terest to learn how these plants have be- 
haved elsewhere.—W. McG., Balmae. 


Anemone Pulsatilla rubra.—The ex- 
cellent illustration in your issue of No- 





vember 30 is not as you have it—A. P. 
rosea—which fis a very dwarf and miffy 
form. It represents the tall Japanese 
form, A. P. rubra, of a wonderful shade 
of brown madder, very lovely in contrast 
with the golden anthers. It comes quite 
true from seed, and has been considered! a 
sub-species by some. It is quite as hardy 
as the native form.—H. A. Bow Les. 


—— In the issue of GARDENING of Noy. 
30th, p. 609, is a good illustrattion of the 
so-called Anemone Pulsatilla rosea taken 
in Mr. Hanbury’s rock garden. I saw and 
admired this plant last summer, and re- 
cognised the photo. at once. How this 
mistake has arisen in naming it I cannot 
tell, but the plant illustrated is Anemone 
Pulsatilla rubra, the flowers of which are 
of a beautiful shade of ruddy brown. Mr. 
Van der Hist is very Gistinct, and has 
flowers of the most exquisite shade of 
rosy-pink. I do not think Mr. Hanbury 
has any in his garden, but I hope he will 
correct me if I am wrong.—P. H. WALLIS. 


The Liquidambars.—I have read with 
interest the correspondence on the above, 
and have noted that the foliage of one 
tree in particular that is planted close to 
a lake in a very boggy position has 
coloured far better than that of others in 
higher and drier places, although the 
latter were planted in very open positions 
for autumn effect, but have been a disap- 
pointment in this respect up to the pre- 
sent. They have been planted about seven 
years, and are growing in a heavy loam. 
I consider the colour of Liquidambars is 
more pleasing when viewed from a dis- 
tance. L. styraciflua is undoubtedly the 
best variety to plant for autumn colour.— 
G. F. 

Gentiana sino-ornata.—I hope you will 
do all you can to encourage discussion on 
the cultivation of this beautiful plant. I 
think experience has shown that it is far 
more difficult than was at first reported. 
I have been informed that one of our 
cleverest alpine specialists, who was 
among the first to grow and exhibit this 
delightful plant, has lost all his stock, and 
that in many other gardens it is dying off 
most provokingly. My own efforts have so 
far been a failure, but I have not yet tried 
a peat compost. What we want now is a 
full record of successes and failures, and 
the conditions of climate, soil, site, etc., 
in whieh suecess and failure occurred.— 
HERBERT MILLINGTON, 2, Sydenham Road, 
Cheltenham. 


Sedum brevifolium Pottsi.—This beauti- 
ful little Stoneerop, like its relation our 
native S. dasyphyllum, is now assuming 
its winter tints, in which it is, I think, 
more lovely than at any other time. The 
close-set round leaves, which cling to a 
1-inch stem in four distinct rows, have 
covered their bronzy-green of summer with 
a mealiness which in colour is nearer elec- 
tric blue than anything else, and nothing 
looks more effective against a Moss-grown 
rock than these little erect clusters. This 
Sedum is not always easy to please, but it 
seems to prefer a south aspect, the root- 
hold being chinks in a sloping rock. Once 
established, it propagates itself by casting 
off a leaf which, rolling into a congenial 
niche, takes root and soon begins Jife ‘‘ on 
its own.’’—N. WALEs. 


The Macartney Rose (Rose bracteata),— 
I was interested in the short article by 
“D.” (p. 596) re above Rose, especially 
the footnote referring to the plant at 
Bicton, as it was under my supervision for 
over twenty years. It occupied a south- 
west wall somewhat sheltered by a tall 
conifer (Cryptomeria japonica), and it 
never failed to produce a wealth of 
blossom from July up to well-nigh Christ- 


mas if mild weather continued. The plant 
made robust growth, and had to be pruned 
hard back each spring. The flowers, re- 
minding one of single Camellias, were 
much admired by visitors to the gardens, 
some of whom called it the Japanese Rose, 
which I ignored unless appealed to.—QJ. 
Mayne, H1tham. 


Pear Beurré Hardy (figured and de- 
scribed December 7th, p. 625) is one of the 
best in its season, the tree a good grower 


on the Pear stock. The variety can usually 


be seen in our best London fruiterers’ 
shops when in season. The tits were 
passionately fond of this variety, and to 
ward off attacks I usually had to spread 
two or even three thicknesses of net to 
preserve the fruits. Planters should not 
fail to include this variety in placing an 
order for present planting. It is satisfac- 
tory as a bush or pyramid.—J .M. 


‘Begonia Gloire de Sceaux.—This is a 
valuable plant for the stove, and merits all 
written of it on page 619. Cuttings struck 
in early spring and grown on without 
pinching made nice table plants by the 
winter, 5-inch pots being the convenient 
size for this work, the rosy-pink flowers 
contrasting well with the metallie foliage. 
Good specimens can be grown in 6-inch 
pots by cutting back after the flowering 
period is over; and as soon as growth re- 
commences divested of the old soil and re- 
potted in a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand. The foliage is quickly damaged by 
the Begonia mite, so the plants should be 
periodically fumigated to ward off attacks. 
It is: also easily damaged if handled 
roughly, so care should be exercised to pre- 
serve its handsome leayes.—J. M. BD. 


Bidens dahlioides.—B. dahlioides—or as 
it is, at times, called Cosmos dahlioides— 
is not generally considered hardy, but some 
plants have now endured the winters of 
six years, and have yearly increased in 
effectiveness. The blooms resemble those 


‘of Cosmos bipinnatus very closely, and are 


borne singly on long, rigid stems. Here 
the resemblance ends, for the foliage is of 
a dark, glossy green, broad, deeply cut, 
and altogether different from the light and 
graceful leaves of the Cosmos. The plant 
is tuberous-rooted, and where it is neces- 
sary to lift the tubers, the roots may be 
stored similarly to those of Dahlias, Salvia 
patens, and other things of the same 
nature. These, started in heat during’ 
spring, will provide plenty of cuttings 
which soon root. B. dahlioides is easily 
raised from seed. The colour of the 
blooms is rosy-pink.—W. McG., Balmae. 


A note from New York.—We have in 
America such vast stretches of unoccupied 
land between centres of population that 
the first tendency is to be absolutely 
natural—mountain, woodland, lake, river. 
The refinement in gardening comes later, 
and even in the twenty-five years that I 
have seen it the strides have been enor- 
mous. I regret that you have never seen 
the tramscendent beauty and glory of the 
early spring landscape in this country. 
The picture made by the spring-flowering 
shrubs and trees is something that I can- 
not put into words. Our summers are ex- 
tremely hot as our winters are extremely 
cold; and then there is very little twi- 
light. It is not really practical for the 
business man to come home and indulge 
for a couple of hours in his garden of an 
evening, unless we adhere to the daylight 
saving scheme, which has been a great 
success this year. So our gardens are not 
the intimate personal things that they 
are in England; but we are progressing, 
and the new Chinese shrubs have added 
a wealth of rich material tor the next — 
generation.—L. Barron. 
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CAMPANULA PROFUSION. 


I suppose by this time most people who 
cultivate hardy plants know that there 
are two quite distinct forms of the above- 
named DGell-flower. That represented in 
the aceompanying illustration is the one 
I have named ‘‘ Profusion No. 2.’? A more 
appropriate name, perhaps, would have 
been ‘‘ Confusion,’’ since I fear it has 
been responsible for not a little. <As I 
gave the history of it and the true plant 
some yeurs ago in the ‘* Gardener’s 
Chronicle,’’ that side of the subject need 
not be repeated. 

It is now more than twenty years since 
JI raised the plant (or plants), and it is 
interesting to recall that in one instance 
only have I seen it adversely commented 











GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Rock, Alpine, Boa, Fern, and Water Gardens. 


too, that the influence of the Ligurian 
Hairbell is also responsible for a certain 
tenderness in Profusion when planted in 
cold districts or in wet, low-lying situa- 
tions not generally suitable to either of 
the kinds mentioned. Given a place in 
the dry wall where its roots can ramify 
freely in rubble and soil in abomt equal 
parts, C. isophyNa and its forms are hardy 
generally, and if the fact were more fre- 
quently remembered by rock gardeners, 
colour patches in wall-garden or rock- 
crevice would be less rare in August and 
September than is now the case. In like 
manner the rock gully or crevice, those 


nearly vertical positions between the 
larger rocks, when filled with loam and 
rubble afford Profusion the best. ef 


chanees, and the 


plant in turn, when 


Campanula Profusion at Glasnevin. 


upon in »ny catalogue. That, curiously 
enough, was in an Irish one, wherein it 
was referred to as ‘‘ near Tymonsi, but 
not so good.’’ It is in these circumstances 
that the good picture of it from Glas- 
nevin is possessed of all the greater in- 
terest. The form illustrated to-day is 
“near Tymonsi’’ only from the colour 
standpoint. From every other point of 
view, freedom of flowering and late 
blooming, it is superior in every way 
when tightly understood. These words 
are used advisedly, while the illustration 
is alike good and suggestive. 

Neither that figured to-day nor the self 
blue form—the true ‘‘ Profusion’’ as cer- 
tificated by the R.H.S. in 1896—is ever 
seen to the best advantage on the level. 
The ©. isophylla blood which is in their 
veins is evidenced by their inclination to 
trail, and has doubtless influenced to some 
extent their free flowering and continuity 
with lateness of blossoming. I doubt not, 





| purpose. 


established, will provide a wealth of blos- 
soms goodly to look upon and welcome for 
their late coming. Those possessing rock 
gardens of any size should also remember 
the subject of the present note when 
treating high-placed miniature ravines or 
big rock crevices, positions too rarely ade- 
quately ornamented; the absence of any 
vegetable life which is far more frequently 
seen, while presenting an ugly vacuum, 
is a reflection upon the planter and an eye- 
sore so long as they remain ungarnished. 
Rightly planted, such positions afford a 
beauty of their own, vigorous growth and 
trails of bloom in turn telling their own 
tale. To obtain such results it is best to 
put out in early spring either quite young 
plants’ or freshly rooted cuttings, the 
latter, easily obtained in quantity, having 
much to commend them. Campanula Pro- 
fusion planted in the manner described is 
one of the best subjects I know for the 
HH, H. JENKINS. 
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IN THE ROCK GARDEN, 
BROCKHURST. 

Wuen I laid the first stone of what was 
then spoken of ss the dittle new rock garden 
at Brockhurst, I never thought it would 
grow into the range of miniature moun- 
tains that it is to-day. Mr. Hanbury and 
I would have laughed to scorn any prophet 
who on that day predicted that the banks 
und valleys we were planning and building 
would extend for an eighth of a mile and 
branch into side valleys among perpendicu- 
Iny rock walls of giddy heights, lead to 
natural caves and cleverly-constructed 
pools, and end in a mountain that would 
block out the large house across the road 
from most points of view. 

It has all come to be, however, and now 
the Brockhurst rock garden, a partial 
view of which was given in the issue fox 
December 14th, p. 635, is one of the finest 
to be found anywhere. It owes much 
of its charm to the beautiful stone 
of which it is Composed, warm, ochreous 
sandstone, with a beautiful play of 
brown and purple tints on some blocks. 
It was all quarried on the spot, and many 
bloeks over 5 tons in weight were brought 
down the hill to build up cliffs and walls 
to meet the natural ones left in the quarry 
itself. 

30th soil and climate are so favourable 
to plant growth that the collection clothing 
the whole tract is as comprehensive as any 
I know of in England. Half-hardy succu- 
lents thrive in a sheltered southern noolx 
with the help of a little overhead protection 
in winter. Most of our rare British flower- 
ing plants and Ferns are there, fringing 
pools, packed into fissures of the walls, or 
in special sand or shingle beds. The 
choicest alpine plants of Burope and 
Northern China have foregathered and 
settled down side by side, and there is 
much of interest to be seen all the year 
round, and a blaze of colour for at least 
eight months. The illustration referred 
to above shows one of the side paths 
near the lower entrance leading back 
towards the lawns. Of course, the small 
blocks of stone are used, but much of their 
beauty of eleavage and the natural use 
made of them can be well seen. The group 
of Dierama pulcherrimum at the end on the 
left is one of the most lusty I have met 
with away from Mount Usher, where in the 
soft climate of Wicklow it grows like a 
weed. The use of the stone of the coun- 
try not only for the banks, but also for the 
steps and paths gives this huge rock gar- 
den an appearance of wild nature few who 
are not fortunate enough to live in a dis- 
trict where they can quarry their own 
stone ean hope to copy. Another good 
point worth noting is the way plants have 
been allowed to grow into large masses 
and specimens, ample room having been 
allowed for most of the groupings. Thus 
they look as though Dame Nature had 
placed them, there instead of the hand of 
the gardener. BH. A. BOWLES. 





NOTES AND REPTCIBS. 

Ceratostigma plumbaginoides (syn. 
Plumbago Larpentsx) retains its place as 
one of our best late alvine flowering 
plants. It comes into bloom in late 
autumn. Then, later, and even some- 
times before all the blooms have faded, 
its leaves assume the most exquisite 
tints. It should be noted, however, that 
in the colder parts of the country frost 
may come before the flowers can open 
unless the plant is in a sunny, warm 
situation. I have always found that 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides ought to 
have one of the hottest and driest parts 
of the rock garden. It is excellent for a 
retaining wall or the crevices of rock- 
work. This Leadwort resents being 
crowded up by other plants.—Ess. 
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FRUIT. 


THH POTENTIALITIES OF THE 









































quence was that some parts of the place 


HAWTHORN. were more or less. flooded in winter, the 
I Aw always loth to enter into contreversial water sometimes standing for weeks to- 
matters in gardening, more especially | ether within 4 inches of the surface. 


Grape growers will be able to realise what 
that meant in the ease of old Vines, which, 
in spite of all that one ean do, will thrust 
their roots down towards the subsoil. The 
Hambros were planted nearly fifty years 
ago, the Alicantes some ten to fifteen 
years Jater. Three times I went over 
them, carefully examined the roots, and 
did what was necessary; but an un- 
usually bad flood neutralised the work. 
Some three years a go, however, a good 
system of surface drainage was adopted, 
and, finding that I was not likely to be 
troubled again in that way, I made up my 
mind to do what I could to bring the 
Vines into a healthy, fruitful condition. 
I can confidently say that few Grape 
srowers would have attempted the task, 
for they were in a very bad condition ; the 
berries shanked badly, they were infested 
with mildew, and an examination of the 
roots showed that they were rotted, and 
fibrous roots were few and far between. 
Most growers would have rooted them 
out and planted young Vines, but I pre- 
ferred to do what I could with the old 
ones. The roots being inside, I was able 
to work on them during the severe frost 
we had two years ago. I did not lift the 
Vines bodily, but went down to the sub- 
Soil and examined every root. The de- 
cayed portions were, of course, cut away ; 
some that had got down very deep were 
pulled out, some were not disturbed, but 
all were notched every 4 inches. Every 
fibrous root was carefully preserved and 
bedded into very sweet soil, and the 
notched portions were surrounded with a 
mixture of leaf-soil and decayed, tho- 
roughly sweetened manure. The old soil 
was sour, and of the consistency of putty, 
and as I did not lift out the Vines bodily, I 
had to pick it out with a bricklayer’s 
pointing trowel. It was a tedious job, but 
I am well paid for the work, for I have 
every reason to believe that, old as the 
Vines are, they will improve every year. 
I have this season found that new 
roots are still coming out of the old ones. 
The whole of the soil was not removed, 
the surface mould to a depth of 6 inches 
being allowed to remain, and this was 
worked in with the fresh compost. 

For some years I had been growing 
early Lettuces, which were followed by 
Tomatoes. The soil in which these two 
crops grew was very free, consisting of 
light loam with a free addition of tho- 
roughly decomposed and well-sweetened 
dung, burnt earth, and some lime. In 
this mixture J have found Lettuce thrive 
well when grown under glass. They must 
have a rooting medium which never be- 
comes close and stale under the frequent 
watering required in April and May. It 
seemed to me that I had just what was 


when such controversy concerns subjects 
which are altogether hypothetical. Yet I 
think that Mr. Taylor’s remarks in the 
issue of November 2nd call for a reply on 
my part. The question under considera- 
tion—the attempt to cross the Péar or any 
other fruit with the Hawthorn—arises out 
of an article in the Field, and on which I 
commented in GARDENING in a half-jocular 
way. From this Mr. Taylor deduces that 
tam unprogressive, and lacking in vision. 
J will not argue the point. 

Let me examine, briefly, the chief reason 
which Mr. Taylor brings forward in sup- 
port of the potentialities of the Hawthorn- 
Pear (or other fruit) cross. He gives a 
quotation from Knight concerning the 
Apple of the present day as compared with 
the original Crab. He confuses the issue 
entirely. There is no question of hybrid- 
isation in such a case. It is evolution and 
selection, pure and simple. Good horses 
have been evolved by the same means, and 
from a similar origin. But cross two dis- 
tinct species of these quadrupeds, the 
horse and the ass, and you get the mule. 
The mule, in plant life, is notorious for 
reproducing the worst faults of both its 
parents. Can Mr. Taylor name one satis- 
factory hybrid fruit? None of the hybrid 
‘berries’ is as good as its immediate 
parents, 

The better way—or to a somewhat un- 
progressive and short-sighted gardener it 
appears so—would be for the Hawthorn 
enthusiast to take that plant in hand, and 
to evolve from it fruits of a la rge size with 
as much pulp as a Victoria Plum, for ex- 
ample. Then it might be both com- 
mercially valuable and a further source of 
food supply. Let us leave such fanciful 
and dubiows experiments as crossing the 
Pear and Hawthorn alone, and stick to the 
task of improving the distinct fruits which 
we have. Therein we shall find plenty of 
' Scope. Having given my reasoned opinion 
I shall not return to the subject. 


A ScorTisH GARDENER. 





RENOVATING OLD VINES. 


I senp you a bunch of Black Alicante 
Grape, not as an example of superior cul- 
ture, but merely to show what may be 
done in the case of Vines that happen to 
come into a bad condition. When this 
Was an agricultural district, there was a 
complete system of surface drainage. A 
network of ditches brought the water 
from rising ground on the west through 
the place down to the River Wey. Gradu- 
ally it became converted into a residen- 
tial district and some of the ditches were 
piped in, but, unfortunately, at that time 
there was no one responsible for the 
work being properly done, The conse- 
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needed to restore defective root action. It 
seemed to contain all that Vines need to 


promote and maintain a healthy, vigorous | 


life. Soot, lime, burnt earth, decom- 
posed manure, and a free addition of con- 
centrated manures provided nourishment 
for the Vines for several years. 
say that I expected immediate results. I 
should have been quite contented to have 
established the Vines that season with no 
thought of a crop the following year ; but 
those Vines went away just as if they 
had not been disturbed. What surprised 
me most was that they did not flag in the 
hot sun. They bore strong heat better 
than they had done for some yea rs, which 
must have been owing to the increase of 
fibrous roots ; the Grapes finished off well, 
although the bunches were small, and 
there was little shanking and very little 
mildew. Last year there was a sensible 
increase in size of bunches and berries, 
and this year they have produced good 
market bunches, such as are now making 
2s. 6d. per Ib. in Covent Garden, and are 
most suitable for local trade, which is 
best satisfied with bunches of not more 
than a pound weight, with good-sized, 
well-coloured berries. It is only in Lon- 
don and in the big towns 
bunches are in request. Complaints of 
the bad condition of established Vines 
have lately appeared in GARDENING, and 
I have therefore given the results of my 
experience. Mildew, red. spider, and 
shanking are nearly always caused by de- 
fective root action. No Vines could have 
been in a worse condition than miné were, 
and this year I have had no mildew: nota 


trace of spider, and on only two Vines in 
hundred feet long house have the: 


a 
Grapes shown the least appearance of 
shanking. What has been done in one 
place cin be done in others, 

Byfleet. ‘J. CORNHILL. 

[With the above interesting communi- 
cation there was a handsome bunch of 
Black Alicante weighing just over 1 Ib., 
the berries being large, well-coloured, 
and with that bloom Grape growers like 
to see. There were no si gns of shanking, 
the stalks of the berries fresh and green. 
-——Hp.] 





NOTES, AND REPLIES. 

Wall fruit.—Not an outstanding year 
for Pears, there has, nevertheless, been a 
very moderate yield, and the individual 
samples all round haye been very fine. 
Occasionally, especially in old gardens, 
there are trees which have ceased to be 
profitable, and in such cases it would seem 
good practicé to cut these back with a view 
to grafting them afresh. If the variety is 
inferior, such a course offers opportunities 
for working on a better sort, such as 
Doyenné du Comice, Marie Louise, Beurré 
Hardy, or some of the choicer dessert 
Pears. Now that-the leaves of Pear trees 
have all fallen, a beginning may be made 
with pruning and training. In all cases, 
if summer pruning has been attended to, 
there will be but tittle to do at the pre- 
sent season. Sometimes the spurs of old 
trees have been allowed to become over- 
grown and crowded, and when this is so a 
gradual. beginning ought to be made with 


‘the thinning of these and continued from 


year to year. In extreme cases, for ex- 
ample, in respect of Plum trees or Pear 
trees, where the spurs are too long and 
too crowded, it might, perhaps, be better 
to lay in young wood between the older 
branches, and when the former has made 
a season’s or tivo seasons’ growth to cut 
out the infertile branches., It may here 
be observed that in the case of Jargonelle 


mumber of fruit-buds, and, as regards 
Marie Louise, it will be found that the 
fruit-buds are quite often found on the 
tipS of long spurs, so that this Pear ought 


that larger 


second year’s growth produces the greatest: 


not to be pruned so closely as othens which. 


bear their fruits nearer home.—W. McG. 
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THE MISTLETOR. 
THE Mistletoe grows upon many woody, 
leafy, or resinous native or naturalised 
plants, modified in habit, however, accord- 
ing to the species which sustains it. Par- 
ticularly is it abundant upon orchard 
trees, Apple and Pear trees especially. 
Krequently it is found woon Lime trees and 
Poplars, and sometimes upon Elms, Wil- 
lows, Hornbeams, Hazels, Beeches, 
Acacias, and Chestnuts. It is extremely 
rare to find it on the Oak, but it is, never- 
theless, found in the Oak forests of Cen- 
tral France. Its dissemination is effected 
in yarious ways, but most commonly by 
the agency of birds. These devour the 
berries eagerly, the missel thrush espe- 
cially, which, after eating the pulp, rubs its 
beak against the branches to rid itself of 
seeds, and thus effects their lodgment in 
the tree. In whatever position the seed 
is deposited, if invariably strikes root in 


the centre of the branch, pierces the bark, 
and adheres to the wood. The young 
plant for two years consists only of two 
cotyledons, and it is not until the third 
year that it produces new leaves and some- 
times begins to root. The root system of 
the Mistletoe is composed of long, tracing 
roots, which develop within the region of 
the inner bark, following the direction of 
the fibrous tissues. These roots throw out 
other roots all along their passage, and 
these penetrate the sap-wood, which is 
still soft and in course of formation, with- 
out, however, piercing the heart wood, ais is 
commonly supposed. In after years, in- 
stead of ‘lengthening at the extremity, as 
roots generally do, these roots develop at 
their base as fast as new sap-wood is 
formed. Consequently, the age of one 
such root corresponds with the number of 
the woody strata it penetrates, and these 
may amount to thirty or even more. After 
a certain number of years the roots thus 
implanted in the wood wither in their 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 





oldest pant to begin with—that is to say, 
their extremity—and are replaced by 
other roots. In this way the Mistletoe 
always has its suckers embedded in the 
young and succulent parts of the plant on 
which they feed. The main roots of the 
Mistletoe are mot merely tracing, but 
suckers also, and a single plant only re- 
quires time in order to overrun the whole 
summit of the tree. 

The Mistletoe is a destructive plant, 
weakening the tree on which it. abounds, 
and causing the formation of pads and 
swellings on the branches, which impede 
the free flow of sap and often weaken the 
growth above. As to the 

PROPAGATION OF THE MISTLETOE, there is 
no difficulty whatever; a little care, a 
little patience, and a supply of ripe ber- 
ries in April or May are essential. You 
will often hear people say that they have 
put the berries on the Apple, Pear, or 


Sprays of Mistletoe. 


Thorn, but that they have failed to grow. 
This may be true in some adverse condi- 
tions, but if the seeds are placed on clean, 
smooth bark in April or May, and covered 
with a thickness of black muslin or gauze 
to keep away birds, there is no difficulty. 
Many put the seeds on at Christmas, be- 
fore they are sufficiently ripe. Never cut 
slits in the bark in which to insert the seeds 
—simply apply it to the clean bark. Rais- 
ing the Mistletoe from seed is. a slow pro- 
eess. No external sign of the growth is 
visible until a year after the dry seed has 
fallen away. If you examine the place 
then you will find that the bark is swelling 
just beneath the spot whereon the seed 
was placed, and the second year the young 
shoots and leaves appear. 


AUTUMN BERRIBDS. 
THE autumn berries and fruits of many 
plants are so brilliant and beautiful, offer- 
ing such rich opportunities for special and 
seasonable effects, that one wonders more 
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attention is not given them, and good 
things boldly planted for the development 
and enjoyment of this feature. Special 
prominence should be given to those things 
that are full of variety and seasonable 
changes in preference to the broad ex- 
panse of common Box and Laurel or the 
muddled, tangled thickets that pass as 
ornamental shrubberies in publie and pri- 
vate parks and gardens. The Sweet Brier 
has several aspects of beauty—the budding 
of the leaves, the delicate beauty of the 
flowers, and then the after-glow of its 
heps in autumn, this the most enduring 
charm of all, for they usually hang upon 
the bushes till another year dawns. 
Among single Roses there is for the garden 
a goodly number of fine things whose 
autumn display of fruits is very striking. 
The Japan Rose, with its great Apple-like 
fruits, is in the zenith of its beauty in 
autumn, and nothing could be finer than 
the scarlet fruits in clusters among the 
rich yellow leaves. The Water Elder 
everywhere on the margins of our Sussex 
woods is borne down with the weight of 





its profuse clusters of coral berries, and 
proves that we lose something in neglect- 
ing it and giving preference to an abnor- 
mal form that has no interest whatever 
beyond the week or two it remains in 
bloom. Cotoneasters are at their best in 
autumn, and there is variety among them, 
too, with microphylla for clothing banks 
and rocks, Simonsi to associate with other. 
shrubs, its lon g wands covered in berries, 
and the tree-like frigida and affinis, which 
have their berries in great flat clusters at 
the ends of the shoots. Hollies and Haw- 
thorns are hosts in themselves for autumn 
and winter effects, and few things are 
more brilliant in the sun on an October 
day than the Spindile-tree laden with pen- 
dulous fruits. From the wild Roses that 
are happy in heavy clay to the Pernettyas, 
Tambling shrubs most varied in colour of 
fruit and lovers of peat and sand, there 
are berry-bearing shrubs for all situa- 
tions, and plenty of them to enable the 
planter to use them in a bold, free way. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GREY AND GOLD. 


“There be three Bulrushes tied to 

yonder tree, 

And I carried them home from the 
West Country, 

Where I went a-harvesting above the 
Dorset sea 

In the Oats, and the Wheat, and the 
Barley.’’ 


SoMETIMES in October there comes a spell 
of perfect weather, with skies clear as the 
blue of summer. These are days when 
Nature seems to make amends for all her 
waywardness, and shows us in the wonder- 
ful colours of the falling leaves the 
glamour of her later beauty. Truly is it 
the season of resplendent colour. In these 
‘brief sunlit hours meadows and copse, 
garden and hedgerow, almost rival the 
pride of summer. Even the watercourses 
are studies in many tints, sombre enough, 
indeed, though some of them may be. 
Oaks are decked in russet-browns. Chest- 
nuts are ablaze with scarlet and yellow 
fans. Aspens are pictures in amber. 
Yonder Ash, which has weathered many a 
storm, droops under a canopy of golden 
leaves. The purple of the Beech intensi- 
fies in the warm sunlight. Birches are 
scattering the ground with a soft carpet, 
revealing the slenderness of their branches 
and the silvery whiteness of their bark. 
Who shall say that in this West Country 
valley they are not even more graceful 
now in their golden sheen than when they 
first bewitched us by the tender green of 
their leaves in the first days of May? Well 
have they been named the Fairies of the 
Glen. A golitary Yew with spreading 
branches of deepest green contrasts with 
the note of amber and of gold. Red and 
yellow Willows with gnarled and twisted 
trunks along the river bank give 
heightened colour amid tangled masses of 
Sedge and Rush, out of which moorhens 
scuttle, leaving behind broken lines of 
silver on the broad reaches of the stream. 
Here, in early June, Irises made gay the 
water’s edge with a wealth of golden blos- 
soms. Here, too, white and yellow Water 
Lilies revealed themselves from their bed 
of broad leaves, and blue-eyed Forget-me- 
not, creamy plumes of Meadow Sweet, and 
purple Orchis opened in the summer sun- 
shine. To-day their glory has yanished, 
and there is a stillness which one can 
almost feel. The time of dissolution is 
nigh at hand. But there igs much to charm 
even yet the lover of Nature and the seeker 
after beauty in these later days. Hedge- 
rows are still aglow with dying colours. 
Maple, Birch, and Bracken vie with each 
other as successive frosts add a deeper 
touch to their withering leaves. The 
foliage of Brambles is suffused with 
metallic hues, and from amongst clusters 
of unripe fruit a few stray flowers peer. 
Feathery tufts of Traveller’s Joy clamber 
about bushes on the wayside. The hand- 
some berries of the Deadly Nightshade 
hang like jewels in the hedge. 


“A few belated Honeysuckles gaily 
drest 
In blending hues of yellow and of red 
Throw their slender stems in beauti- 
ful festoons.’’ 


More vivid still are the berries on Holly 
and Mountain Ash, over which chattering | 
jays and starlings are making merry. The | 


_dreamy subtle atmosphere of this autumn 
day has called forth myriads of insects, 


which hover for a brief existence o’er the 


waters of the stream. Nestling on a bank 
hard by late-blooming pink Campions keep 


| occasionally during mild weather. 





company with the pale blue Hairbells. 
Greenest of all are Mosses and Hart’s 
Tongue Ferns. 

The gardens of the cottagers are not yet 
shorn of their beauty ; Michaelmas Daisies 
and Dahlias on sheltered borders are 
blooming still. A few Roses on the cottage 
wall give a mass of colour near over- 
hanging eaves. And now the day is 
waning. 
ot glowing fire. Purple shadows gather 
round the distant hills. Colder grows the 
air as the daylight fades, with a crispness 
as of frost. Across our path lies one of the 
monarchs of the wood, a noble Elm with 
straight, clear bole, a very giant among 
the trees, planted nigh upon a hundred 
years ago maybe. No longer within its 
branches will birds hide 

‘*In some nook of shadowed, swaying. 

greenness.”’ 


The twilight deepens as we leave the 
coppice. The only sounds one hears are 
bleatings of cattle in a neighbouring home- 
stead, the twitterings of birds in the under- 
growth, or the plaintive cry of plovers on 
their journey from the marshes. 

Over this quiet countryside, undisturbed 
by ruthless foe, a benediction has fallen, 
the like of which all the world is surely 
needing—a benediction and a _ gift—that 
priceless gift of Peace. LEAHURST. 


NOTES AND RHPLIES. 

Treatment of Cunnera.—Will you 
kindly inform me how I ought to deal 
with the seed-pods of a Gunnera scabra 
which I have growing in a tub? Should 
they be taken off now, or when? The 
pods at present are about 8 inches long. 
As I want to cover up the plant for the 
winter, I shall be glad of the information 
as soon as you can conveniently give it 
me.—Epwarp C, AGAR. 


[If the seed-pods are ripe, or nearly so, 
they may be removed at any time, particu- 
larly if given a time in a greenhouse to 
complete the ripening. The Gunnera in 
your district should take little harm from 
fill exposure, though a plant in a tub is 
exposed to a severer test than one planted 
in the open ground.] 


Keeping Pelargoniums.—I have some 
Pelargonium plants I should like to keep 
through the winter. I have been told this 
can be done in a cool, dry cellar. Will you 
please tell me if it is possible with only a 
frame or warm window to start them 
growing again next spring?—M. 

[Pelargoniums may be kept through the 
winter in a dwelling-house, especially if 
there is a warm window available, or they 
may be wintered in a cool, dry cellar with 
a certain amount of success. A great help 
is to give them as much daylight as possi- 
ble, hence, even if in a cellar, it is a con- 
siderable advantage to stand them outside 
You do 
not say whether the plants concerning 
which you inquire\are established in pots 
or planted in the open ground. If in pots, 
the better way is to allow them to remain 
therein, but if in the ground the plants 
must be lifted before they are injured by 
the autumnal frosts. <A fine day, when the 
leaves are dry, should be chosen for this, 
the plants being laid out in a shed or some 
available place. Then most of the leaves 
may be cut off, and any straggling shoots 
shortened back, the very long roots being 
also served in the same way. In cutting 
off the leaves, do not remove them too 
closely to the main stem, otherwise the 
bark may be possibly injured, and thus 


The sun sinks in the west, a ball. 
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form a likely spot for decay to set in. 
Boxes about 6 inches deep are very suitable 
for the reception of these Pelargoniums, ~ 
which should be put in moderately thick, — 
but not overcrowded. The soil should be- 
fairly fine and dry, and worked well in 
among the roots. After a few days the - 
remaining leaves will turn yellow and 
drop, while the stalks of the leaves that 
have been cut off will also fall. During 
the winter but little water will be needed, ~ 
and, as above mentioned, the more air and 
light they can have so much the better.] 

Oxytropis uralensis.—Few seem to | 
grow any representatives of the genus — 
Oxytropis. They are allied to the Astra- 7 
galuses, and present many points of re- 
semblance, especially in the foliage and 
the formation of the flowers. The one © 
under notice, the Silky Oxytropis, ap- 
pears to have been named _ uralensis 
through some error, as it is a native of 
several parts of Europe, and even occurs 
on some of our Scottish mountains, It — 
is considered one of the best of the genus 
for the rock garden, and is pleasing about — 
May and June, when its bright purple 
flowers in racemes are at their best. The 
lance-shaped leaflets are clad with close 
silky hairs, whence its popular name. O. 
uralensis likes a rather dry, sandy soil — 
and a sunny place. It is easily increased — 
by division in early autumn from seeds.— — 
S. ARNOTT. 

Ashes as a winter protection.—lor — 
many years I have used sifted coal ashes — 
about the base of tender plants and 
shrubs, and for covering the ground over 
delicate Lily and other bulbs, and find — 
them admirable. They are better than ~ 
most things, by reason of the fact that — 
they dry so quickly after rain. Hence — 
they are especially good for covering all 
plants which require to be kept as free 
from winter dampness as possible, as well — 
as out of reach of severe frost. They 
should, however, be exposed for some — 
time before they are used. Ashes are also 
helpful in protecting the bases of her- 
baceous plants, such as choice Del-~ 
phiniums, from slugs, which often work 
havoc in mild weather even in mid-winter. ~ 
—J. 

Isatis glauca.—Opinions differ. regard-— 
ing the position Isatis glauca should hold — 
in the galaxy of midsummer beauty, but, 
all the same, it is a good border plant, — 
pretty, with its clouds of small’ yellow 
flowers and glaucous foliage, while the — 
fact that the blooms can be utilised for ~ 
cutting increases its Claims. It is by no 
means an old plant, and was little known 
until between fifteen and twenty years 
ago, When seeds were sent from Smyrna — 
by Mr. E. Whittall to several friends in 
this country. The plants produced from 
these were distributed by some of them 
to nurseries, and now the Isatis is obtain- 
able as plants or seeds. It grows about— 
3 feet high, and is absolutely hardy well — 
north.—DUMFRIES. 


Oxalis spectabilis—Though a beautiful 
species, with tall stems bearing clusters 
of large, purple-rose flowers, it should be 
used with care, for it is in some soils a 
most prolific parent. It does not trouble 
so much from seeding here, but each plant 
produces innumerable little bulbs, which 
form at the ends of the root stocks, which 
branch in all directions from the parent. — 
Once some members of this progeny get 
into the soil and commence business on 
their own under some precious plant, 
there is trouble. Still, O. spectabilis is 
such a charming thing, the foliage bei 
large, deep green, and banded. wit 
maroon, that a place may often be found 
for it either in the wild garden or along 
the margins of shrubberies. It appears 
to do equally well in sun or shade, and 
seems to thrive in any soil.—A. T. J. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


SPROUTING SEED POTATOES. 


Tue sprouting of seed Potatoes is season- 
able, inasmuch as the preliminary process 
of storing the tubers in boxes made for 
the purpose may best be attended to about 
this time. Good results may be obtained 
from Potatoes that have not been put into 
the boxes until February or March—that 
is, four or six weeks before planting is 
due. But, while spring boxing may be 
successfully resorted to in cases of emer- 
gency, it is generally conceded that the 
better plan is to store the Potatoes in the 
boxes throughout the winter. Let. alone 
the relative effects of winter or spring 
boxing upon the subsequent crop, there are 
other suflicient reasons for giving prefer- 
ence to autumn or winter boxing. In the 
first place, there is usually more time for 
the performance of work of this descrip- 
tion in the fall than in the spring of the 
year, while, in the second, there is no 
way in which the seed Potatoes can be 
kept more safely, or stored in smaller com- 
pass, than in the hoxes utilised for the 





sprouts should be about 2 inches long at 
the time of planting, and the management 
of the boxes should be directed with a 
view to this length of sprout being de- 
veloped as uniformly as possible. ‘There 
is no real objection to longer sprouts, ex- 
cept that they are apt to get broken off in 
the planting, unless very tenderly handled. 
As a rule, the sprouts are apt to exceed 
rather than fall short of the desired length, 
and the best way to check growth is to ex- 
pose the boxes to light and air. If, how- 
ever, it is found necessary that the sprout- 
ing shouid be hastened, the best plan is to 
exclude all light. 

Apart from the effect upon the length of 
the sprout, exposure to light and air for 
some time before planting is necessary, in 
order to toughen the sprout and enable. it 
to be handled. A few days’ exposure will 
suffice to make the sprouts quite tough and 
less liable to break, and this is an im- 
portant consideration in averting accident 
in the process of planting. In storing the 
boxes it is necessary that they should be 
placed where they are not liable to damage 





sprays is on another plane, as the per-_ 


centage of copper gives no real clue to 
their effectiveness, for reasons well known 
to scientists and proved by the practical 
experience of growers. It is also evident 
that materials such as are offered by re- 
putable firms made to their own research 
formule (and not coming under general 
classification and nomenclature such as the 
examples given) could not fairly be con- 
trolled. Growers will doubtless watch de- 
velopments with interest.’’ 


Rent-paying Rhubarb.—Does anyone 
ever remember a time when Rhubarb was 
so much to the front for so long? I never 
did, nor do I remember a time when the 
market men have made such a fuss of an 
article of food that, in normal times, we 
seldom touched after the advent of Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, and other fruits. 
The shortage of fruit during the past 
season led growers of Rhubarb to encou- 
rage its growth in every possible way. 
Some market growers have done so well 
out of Rhubarb that in some instances it 
has met a good portion of the rent. 
Whether this intensive culture will have 
an effect on future production remains to 
be seen, but one remembers the old pro- 





preliminary sprouting of the tubers. A 
third, and very important, advantage is 
that the Potatoes can be examined and 
overhauled at convenience, should that be 
found necessary, and, moreover, the 
sprouting can be regulated to a nicety by 
placing the boxes in a high or a low tem- 
perature, and exposing the Potatoes to 
light and air, or shielding them from the 
latter, as circumstances may require. 

The size of box recommended by the 
Board of Agriculture for general use is, 
Jength 24 inches, width 12 inches, and 
The corner pieces are 7 
inches in height, and sufliciently strong 
for the boxes to rest one on the top of the 
other when piled for winter storage. The 
handle-bar is made strong and tenoned into 
the end pieces, the whole forming a light, 
handy, yet durable utensil, which, with 
ordinary care, will last for years. The 
boxes are not very expensive, and each 
box holds about 20 lb. of Potatoes, or six 
boxes will hold about 100 lb. .The filling 
of the boxes involves no particular care or 
trouble. When once filled, the boxes may 
be piled up one on the other to any height 
that may be found convenient. The 





The correct way of sprouting Potatoes. 


from frost. On the other hand, if they 
are stored in too warm a temperature, 
sprouting will be too rapid and vigorous. 
As a rule, they will do very well in barns 
or sheds, provided they are protected from 
cold winds and covered over with straw or 
sacks when frost is severe and protracted. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Suggested standard quality for sprays. 
—Messrs. Walter Voss and Co., Ltd., write 
us :—‘‘ It is to be hoped that growers join- 
ing the Chamber of Horticulture will, in 
their own interests, make it the early busi- 
ness of a Committee to inquire into, and 


‘press for legislation relating to, a mini- 


mum standard quality for commercial 
chemical sprays bearing world-known 
names like lime sulphur, arsenate of lead, 
potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur), and 
so on. We advocated such legislation in 
the Press some years ago and are now 
more strongly than ever convinced of its 
necessity if growers are to be safeguarded, 
and no firm having the right materials to 
sell can, we feel, fail to give support. The 
question of commercial copper fungoid 








verb, ‘You cannot burn the candle at 
both ends.’’ Is this the reason why some 
erowers have in their nursery ground 
young plants of Rhubarb a year or so old 
raised from seed ?—W OODBASTWICK. 


Digging and trenching should be pushed~ 


forward as quickly as possible, so that by 
the end of the year most of the vacant 
plots will have been dealt with. North 
borders and all heavy land should be dug 
first, in order to expose the soil to the in- 
fluence of the weather for as long as pos- 
sible. Although every effort should be 
made to get this work finished, it must be 
postponed when the ground is saturated 
with rain.—F. W. G. 


Rosette Coleworts have done remark- 
ably well, and are most useful at this time 
of year. Unfortunately, they are not per- 
fectly hardy, so that this crop will be used 
as quickly as possible, meanwhile saving 
the Brussels Sprouts, which to some extent 
they resemble in flavour.—F. W. G. 


Sunroots.—These may now be lifted and 
stored in a similar manner to Potatoes. 
Lifting should be carefully done, espe- 
cially if it is the intention to grow some 
other crop on the site next season.—A. W. 


Be 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


SCOTLAND. 


Potatoes in pots.—Those who have, 


under present conditions, an empty house 


may utilise it for growing Potatoes in 
pots. Even if no heat be available, it is 
not a difficult matter to protect these from 
frost. Pots 10 inches in diameter are, 
perhaps, the best for this purpose, and 
any good early variety—Victor, 
Queen, and Duchess of York, for example 
—will be found suitable. Let the drain- 
age be good, and use light or sandy loam 
and leaf-mould for pottang, together with 
a little very old manure, such as that from 
an exhausted hotbed. Only one crown 
eye ought to be left on each seed tuber, 
for I have observed that single-stemmed 
planits are not only earlier than those upon 
which more stems are allowed to grow, but 
the tubers are more even in size as well. 
In potting, of course, allowance will be 
inde for top-dressing as growth incréases. 

Peach trees on walls.—In climates such 
as this the leaves at times remain upon the 
trees until almost the New Year. . Inspec- 
tion will reveal whether or not the wood 
is ripening well, and when this is the case 
no anxiety need be felt when the foliage is 
tardy in dropping. If, however, the wood 
is apparently umrive and green, it is almost 
safe to assume that secondary growth has 
taken place among the roots. To check 
thas, the tips of these may be stopped some 
10 feet or so from the butt of the tree. 
This will lead to the dropping of the leaves, 
and, consequently, to the greater exposure 
of the shoots and branches to, the ripening 
influenices of sun and weather. My own 
experience may not be general, but I find 
in these gardens that, Nectarines are very 
much more difficult to rinen satisfactorily 
than Peaches, and that the foliage of the 
latter always falls much in advance of that 
of the Nectarines. 


Fruit trees in pots.—If not attended to, 
let the cleansing of fruit trees in pots be 
persevered with and completed. There is 
a temptation at present to pass over trees 
which have not appeared to be dirty during 
the past season, but this temptation ought 
to be avoided. Prevention is better than 
cure, and trees are more easily kept clean 
than cleaned after they have become in- 
sect-ridden. The surface of the soil might 
also be removed, and replaced with good 
material, firmly pressed down. 

Odd work.—At this season of the year 
it is possible to devote a day or two noi 
and then to what iis generally described as 
‘‘potting-shed work.’”? Such work may 
include the assembly, grading, and wash- 
ing of all empty pots and pans, the over- 
hauling of labels, and the making (where 
this is done at home) of a fresh supply of 
the different sizes likely to be reauired in 
the course of the ensuing year, the laying 
in of sufficient quantities of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand tnder cover, the arrang- 
ing and making of flower-stakes, the mend- 
ing of torn nets—in fact, the work. which 
has, to some extent, been permitted to 
accumulate for the short and, at times, 
stormy, winter days. 

Horseradish.—If fresh lines be needed, 
these may be planted at any time now 
when the soil is in a suitable condition. 
The bed ought to have been deeply worked, 
and if manure be needed, it should he 
placed well down, in order to prevent the 
formation of side growths. Perfectly 
straight sets about 12 inches or 14 inches 
in length can generally be secured from 
the trimmings of older roots, and these 
may be half an inch in diameter. After 
the ground has been prepared and 
levelled, my own practice is to make deep 
holes in it with a crowbar, fill these up 
loosely with sea sand, and then put the 
sets in with an ordimary dibber. In this 
way long, clean roots are easily and 
quickly secured. W. McGurroa, 

Balmae Gardens, Kirkcudbright. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


Propagating Currants and Goose- 
berries.—It is desirable to have a reserve 
of home-grown young bushes. If these 
are forthcoming, any necessary planting 
can be done early in the autumn, and they 
receive very little check in transplanting. 
Cuttings should be made of well-ripened 
wood. Select some of the hest shoots re- 
moved when pruning, tying them in small 
bundles, and placing them in damp soil 
or sand until required. The cuttings may 
he prepared under cover during inclement 
weather, when outdoor work is impos- 
sible, and should be planted -at the first 
favourable opportunity. When preparing 
the cuttings of Gooseberries and Red and 
White Currants, only four or five buds 
should be left at the top of the shoot, re- 
moving all others, or suckers will cause 
trouble later on. Cuttings should be from 
15 inches to18 inches long, after removing 


the thin, weak end of the original shoot. No. 


buds should be removed from Black Cur- 
rant shoots, and the cuttings may be 
rather shorter than those of the Goose- 
berry. The reason for leaving all the 


buds is that the Black Currant always’ 


fruits best on young basal growths, and 
leaving these buds allows plenty of strong 
shoots to spring from the base of the 
plants. Gooseberry and Red Currants, on 
the contrary, are better on a clean, short 
stem. <A cool, sheltered border is the best 
place for the cuttings. The cuttings 
should be inserted firmly in the ground, 
putting them 4 imches to 6 inches below 
the surface. After the first year they 
should be transplanted to an open piece of 
ground. 


Perpetual-fowering Carnations. — At 
this dull season there is no flower to equal 
these for cutting. All the forms of En- 
chantress are most reliable, and at the 
oresent time are producing blooms of 
Lsceby shades. Other good varieties now 
in full bloom include Pink Sensation, 
Baroness de Brienen, Destiny, Saffron, 
Sunstar, Mary Allwood, Triumph, Gor- 
geous, Circe, Mikado, Beacon, and White 
Wonder. An atmospheric temperature of 
50 degs. is maintained when the weather 
us mild, but rather than resort to much 


fire-heat it iis allowed to drop to 45 degs., 


or even 40 degs., in very cold weather. 
Ventilation is freely given on all favour- 
able occasions. For the next six weeks— 


“the most trying time in Carnation culture 


—manure, if anplied at all, must be meted 
out with great judement. Nitrogenous 
manures ésvecially should be used with the 
greatest caution, or a flacetd condition of 
the flower, accompanied with a weak calyx 
that more often than not splits, will be 
the result. A cause of weakness in some 
varieties is the production of too many 
growths, which, if not reduced, either do 
mot flower or only yield small, inferior 
Varieties showing a tendency ‘to 
‘this should be examined, and be thinned 
two or three times, as required. The 


| growths left will in a very short time in- 


crease in vigour, and produce 


good 
-blooms. 


Winter vegetables at the present time 
are very plentiful and in excellent con- 
dition, while late salads under: a south 
wall are lasting out well. Late-sown En- 
dive will now be lifted from the onen gar- 
‘den and placed in cold pits, where free ven- 
‘tilation may be afforded. Materials for 
thotbeds, of which leaves will form the 
major portion, will now be prepared by 
‘thoroughly mixing them together. They 
will be needed for such crons’as Carrots, 
‘Turnips, Potatoes, ete. Sticks required 
‘for Peas and Runner Beans will be over- 
hauled and the necessary fresh ones ob- 
tained. These will be sorted into sizes 
and nointed ready for use when it is im- 
possible to work om the ground. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Plant houses.—That there may not be — 
an entire dearth of flowering planits during — 
the first few weeks of the New Year, some — 
of the early-flowering Rhododendrons and 
other subjects potted up some time ago — 
for this purpose should now be introduced 
to genial warmth. A batch of Arum Lilies — 
may also be started, and the same with — 
regard to some of the early-flowering 
varieties of Azalea indica. The forego- 
ing, with Narcissi and other bulbous 
plants, will help to make an interesting 
display, either in show-house or conserva- 
tory, and be valuable for indoor decora- 
tion, 

Planting.—While the weather remains 
open push on with the planting of fruit 
trees in garden and orchard. The greater 
the number there are yet to be dealt with 
the more need for expediting matters, 
avoiding, if possible, having trees left 
‘heeled’? in to await the resump- 
tion of planting later om. -When the 
trees arrive from the nursery, steep the 
roots in water for a quarter of an hour if- 
they are dry, trim off broken ends, and if 
any incline in a downward direction, and 
are too stubborn to be bent om one side 
and laid out horizontally, when planting 
takes place, cut them back. If left they 
only become sooner or later. a source of 
trouble by inducing unfruitful growth. Be 
careful in planting not tto put the trees 
deeper in the soil tham they were hitherto, ~ 
either in the home reserve ground or nur- 
sery. The old soil-mark on the stems is 
the best guide in regard ‘to this. Lay the 
roots out carefully at their various levels, 
and place the uppermost within 7 imches 
or 9 inches of ithe surface. All should be 
horizontally inclined, or nearly so. Work 
fine soil among them, tread firmly as tthe 
work proceeds, and do not wait until the 
hole is filled in before doing so. When 
finished, the soil will stand above the sur- _ 
rounding level, but it in due course will 
settle down, Then apply a mulch of litter or 
some suitable material to conserve latent 
warmth, exclude frost, and hasten the 
emission of new roots. Stake and pro- 
visionially tie all newly planted trees in 
the open, and guard the stems if they are 
likely to be gnawed by rabbits or hares. 
Wall trees, too, should also be fastened 
to the wall, but not so rigidly that they 
cannot move as the soil sinks imto place. 
The final tying in all cases should be post- - 
poned till the trees are pruned in March. 
In the event of trees being received from 
the nursery during-a hard frost, do not 
unpack them, but place the bundle or 
bundles in a cellar or frostproof shed in- 
stead, and, if deemed necessary, apply a 
further covering. Here they should re- 
main until a thaw takes place. 


Vegetable forcing.—Pay close attention 
to the forcing of Seakale, Asparagus, 
Chicory, and Rhubarb. That no break in 
the supply may occur, the potting and 
placing of relays of roots, crowns, ete., in 
suitable warmth, or in the event of the 
forcing of the first two and last named 
being conducted where the crowns 
are grown, cover down the mecessary 
number at intervals and surround with — 
fermenting material. All this should | 
be carried out with regularity and due 
dispatch. The same may be said in re- 
gard to the sowing and raising of suc-_ 
cessional crops of French Beans, which are _ 
so esteemed that once they appear at 
table a contimuous supply is looked for. 


Cucumbers.—Those who do not make it 
a rule to grow Cucumbers throughout the 
winter very often hke to have them as 
early as they can be produced in the spring, 
to which end the sowing of seed singly in 
small pots filled with rich, loamy soil in a 
moist state to avoid watering until‘ ger- 
mination takes place is carried \out now. 
That.the plants may ‘be in vigorous con- — 
dition when planting time arrives, the | 
raising and subsequent forwarding of the — 
plants should be done where the greatest — 
amount of warmth is at command. s) 


A. Wee 
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constitution like iron. 


Garden Roses 
SELECTION “ A” 


94 best and most popular roses 
for general purposes) 


A splendid Vd 4 / Ui 


assortment. 

Avoca (ht) scarlet .. ar 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 
Earl of Warwick (ht), sal. rose 
Ethel Mslcolm (ht), ivory white 
Frau Kar! Druschki (hp), white 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim. 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 
Gen. McArthur (ht), scarlet 

Gus Grunerwald (ht), carmine 
Killarney (ht), pink .. oe 
La France (ht), rose .. os 
La Tosca (ht), salmon flesh .. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), apricot or 
Lady Ashtown (ht), deep pink 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht) sal. pk. 
Mme. C. Lutaud (ht), yel. rose... 
Mme. Ed. Herriot, prawn red.. 
Mme. Melanie Soupert (bt), yel. 
Mme Ravary (ht), orange yel. 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink.. o 
Pharisaer(bt), rosy white oe 
Rayon d’Or (ab), yellow ee 
Richmond (ht), scarlet.. ; 


Carriage 
paid. 


All Purposes Roses 
SELECTION “ K." 
19 first class sorts suitable for 


10/- 


Do well 

everywhere . 

Betty (ht), coppery Tose Bd 
Caroline Testout (nt), sal. pink 
Fisher Holmes (hp), crim scar. 
F. K. Druschki (bp), white .. 
H. E. Richardson (ht), crimson 
Hugh Dickscn (hp), crimson .. 
Lady Ashtown (bp), deep pink 
Lyons Rose (ht), sbrimp pink., 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk 1/3 
Mme, Ed. Herriot, red .. os 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange ye! 
Mrs. J. Laing (hp), rose pink .. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Hardy Fruits 
** Falstaff *’’ Selection 
of Cottage Garden Fruits 


Fragrant Roses 
SELECTION “D.” 


12 chosen chiefly for their abundant 
delicious scent. 


Colouring 

gorgeous. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 
Alfred Colomb (hp), red ee 
Dupuy Jamain (bp), cerise .. 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 
General Jaqueminot (hp), cr. . 
Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson . 
Juliet (hb), pld gold and red . 
La France (ht), rose .. : 
Lady Alice Stanley (ht), pink. 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), red . 
Mrs. Jobn Laing (hp), rosy pink 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Carriage 
paid. 


. is 


Bedding Roses 
SELECTION “J.” 


12 vigorous sorts, may be pegged 
down or grown natural, 


Charming 1 1 / 


colouring 


Gen. McArthur (ht), crimson .. 
Gruss an Teplitz (ht), crimson.. 
Gus. Grunerwald (bt), carmine 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
Mme. A. Chatenay, sal. pink .. 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apricot yel 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink ., 
Mme, M. Soupert (ht), yellow .. 
Mrs. R. G. 8. Crawford, pink .. 
Ophelia (ht), flesh pink, . oe 
Pharisaer (ht), rosy white oe 
Pce. C. de Rohan, dark crimson 


Carriage 
paid. 


Sweet Briars 
SELECTION “ R.” 
6 trees, 2 each, 3 sorts, suitable for 


hedges, &c. 
6/ 


Colours 
exquisite, 
Lucy Bertram, rich crimson .. 10di 
Lady Penzance, soft copper .. 10d. 
Meg Merrilies, bright crimeon.. 10d. 


Carriage 
paid, 


Carefully selected with object of pro 


I Guarantested R 
(Guaranteed @ Tested) & \ 


are famously fibrous rooted; tough as whip-cord; with a 





Oses—_ 


These factors emsure success no 


Town Roses 
SELECTION “5,” 
12 sorts proved suitable for growing 
in smoke. 


Immensely 1 1/- Carriage 
euccessful. paid. 
Caroline Testout (ht), sal. pink 1/- 
Dr. O’ Donel Browne (ht),car... 1/3 
¥. K. Druschki (hp), white .. 1/3 
George Dickson (bt), crimson... 1/3 
Gustave Grunerwald (ht), car. 1/3 
J. B. Clark (ht), deep scarlet .. 1/3 
La Tosca (ht), silvery pink 1/3 


Mme. Ed Herriot(per),red .. 1/3 
Mme. Ravary (ht), orange yel. 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rose pink 
Mme. Isaac Pereire (b), catmine 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


Baby Ramblers 


SELECTION “0.” 
8 roses cf bushy habit, recom- 
mended for beds. 


About lft. ve /6 Carriage 
in height. paid. 
Annie Miller, dazzling pink .. 1/- 
Ellen Poulsen, deep rose ae, hs 
Erna Teschendorf, crimson .. 1/- 
E. Lamesch, orange pink son ss 
Jessie, rose crimson... re A 
Leonie Lamesch, copperyred.. 1/3 
Mrs. W. H. Cutbush, cherry pk. 1/- 
Orleans, geranium red .. Ac 


OO DO OO ny 


BEDDING PLANTS 


(Extra strong transplanted 
bushy.) 

1% 
.. 1/3 
1/3 
2/- 


‘oy: 
9/- 
9/- 
14/- 


Wallflowers, red 
1 yellow .. 
Forget me not, blue 
Canterbury Bells in 
sep. colours, while, 
rose, biue, or mixed 2/6 
Iceland Poppies,mzd. 2/6 
Polyanthus, mixed .. 3/- 
Sweet Williams . 2/6 
Pink Beauty Hybrids 3/4 
Golien Alyssum . 3/4 
Hardy Auriculas .. 3/9 
Purple Aubretia, pots 4/- 
Graecian. Violet .. 5/4 


17/6 
17/6 
21/- 
17/6 
24/- 
24/- 
28/- 
30/- 
40/- 








Hardy Border Flowers 


Bees’ ‘Victory’? Selection, 30 First-class Perennials ‘HeyPresto'Selection,15Beauties 


9/6 


See catalogue for plan showing 
how to plant 


Buttonhole Roses 
SELECTION “ F.” 
12 charmingly coloured and daintily 


formed in bud. 

Last well Carriaza 

when cut. J 2} Paid. 
Harry Kirk (t), yellow... ee 1/6 
Lady Hillingdon (t), apri. yel... 1/3 
Lady Roberts (t), reddish apri. 1/3 
Liberty (t), velvety crimson .. 1/3 
Mme. A. Chatenay (ht), sal. pk. 1/3 
Mme. Jean Dupuy (ht), rose... 1/3 
Melody (ht), saffron yellow .. 1/3 
Mrs. A. Ward (ht), yellow we L/8 
Mrs. G. Shawyer (ht), pink .. 1/3 
Mrs. H. Stevens (t), white ow 1/8 
Richmond (ht), scarlet... os («1/3 
Sunburst (ht), cadmium yello 1/3 


Gold Medal Roses 
SELECTION “1.” 
12 newer soris, all gold medallists 


et wo. j 4) 


Creme de 

la creme. 

Admiral Ward (ht), crimson .. 
British Queen (ht), snowy white 
Duchess of Wellington, yellow 
George Dickson (ht), deep crim, 
G. C. Waud (ht), orange ver. .. 
Lady Pirrie (ht), coppery sal. 
Mabel Drew (ht), cream AG 
Mme. Ed. Herriot (per.), pr. red 
M. de Sinety (ht), gold bronze.. 
Mrs. A. Carnegie (ht), white .. 
Rayon d’Or (per.), golden ea 
Willowinere (per.), coral pink.. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Climbers, Ramblers 
BELECTION “8.” 


6 roses suitable for trellis, pillars, 
arches, pergolas, &c, 
All very em 
vigorous. | 7/ 
Alberic Barbier (W.) yellow .. 
American Pillar (cl.,P.), pink .. 
Blush Rambler (cl.,P.), blush.. 
Dorothy Perkins (W.), pink .. 
Excelsa (W.), brilliant scarlet. . 
Hiawatha (cl., P.), crim. white 


Carriage 
paid. 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
v/s 


Carriage paid. 


Buitable for 
small gardens. 


matter where the Roses are planted. 


Exhibition Roses 
SELECTION “B,.” 


24 specially selected varieties, 
superb form, grand colour. 
Assured 


prize winners. 22/- 


Avoca (ht), crimson scarlet .. 
Bessie Brown (bt), creamy W. .. 
British Queen (ht), white on 
Capt. Hayward (hp), scarlet .. 


Carriage 
paid. 


Chas. Lefebyre (hp), crimson . 
Coronation (hp), flesh pink 
Dean Hole (ht), silvery rosa 
Dupuy Jamain (hp), cerise 
Ethel Malcolm (ht), ivory white 
Florence Forrester (ht), white. . 
GI. de C. Guinoisseau (hp), ver. 
George Dickson (ht), vel. crim. 
Hugh Dickson (hp), crimson .. 
J. B, Clarke (ht), crimson os 
Mabel Drew (ht), canary yellow 
Lyons Rose (ht), shrimp pink.. 
Mme. Segond Weber (ht), sal... 
Mrs. C. West (ht), shell pink .. 
Mrs. Amy Hammond (ht), ap. 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (ht), wh. 
Mrs. John Laing (hp), rosy pink 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (ht), pink .. 
Mrs. Roosevelt (ht), pale flesh. . 
Ulrich Brunner (hp), cherry red 


New and Gold Medal 
SELECTION “T,” 


12 first class new Troses, 
ali gold medallists. 


Exceptional 1 7/6 


value. 
Cleveland, coppery yellow oe 
Constance, rich yellow .. oe 
Isobel, carmine red ats oe 
Modesty, pearly cream.. ee 


nearly 


Carriage 
paid 


Nellie Parker, creamy white 
Gorgeous, copper and yellow . 
Hoosier Beauty, dark crimson, . 
H. V. Machin, bright crimson. . 
Mme. C. Martinet, deep yellow 
Marg. D. Hamil, golden yellow 
Lilian Moore, Indian yellow .. 
Mrs. B. Walk 


CF ws ~ ~ 


Flowering Shrubs 


Do well in towns 
Carriage paid 


9/6 
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All best sorts 96 /6 Exceptional value ducing continuous display. 
Strong trees. Carriage paid : i Scsieaa 
: ker, 1 Dropmore Alkanet, 4ft., gentian bine. 16 Hybrid Lupin, 4ft., various colours, Autumn Glory Speedwell, evergreen, purple 
1 Bramley’s Seedling Apple, cooker. 2 Colwall Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., lilac. 17 Siberian Tris, 3ft., rich blue. Double Flowered Gorse, golden yellow. 
aes Pn Fe er 3 Double Hollybock, 6ft., various colours, 18 Flame Flower or Border Phlox. Sea Tamarisk, soft rosy’ pink. 
1 James Grieve Apple, dens 4 Hybrid Larkspur, 5ft., violet, purple. 19 Showy Fleabane, 1}{t., mauve. Spirsea, Anthony Waterer, red, 
1 Cox’s Orange Pippin, dessert. 5 Lioyd’s Michaelmas Daisy, 3ft., pink. 20 Hybrid Columbine, 2it., various colours © May Broom, cream. 


1 William’s Pear, cook or eat. 
1 The Ozar Plum, cooker or dessert, 
] Victoria Plum. cooker or dessert. 


Rose of Sharon, golden. 


Pink Knotweed, 6in., rosy pink. ; 
Crimson Flowering Currant. 


6 Single Hollyhock, 6ft., various colours. 21 
Mrs. Bradshaw’s Avens, 2ft., scarlet. 


7 Hybrid Larkspur, 4{t., sky blue. 22 





8 Climax Michaelmas Daisy, 4ft., blue. 23 Mussin’s Catmint, 1}ft., lavender. Weigela Eva Rathke, red. 

1 Morello Cherry, cooker. 9 Red Elecampane, 5it., cribaon, bronze. 24 Blue Fleabane, lfft., violet blue, Giant Mock Orange, white, ( 

1 Loganbery, tor tarts or jam. 10 Scarlet Campion, 3ft., geranium red. | 25 Blue Perennial Flax, 1}ft. Starry Daisy Bush, white 

< Doekoop cake Blac a 11 Blue Lupin, 4ft., magnificent blue. 26 Golden Marguerite, 2ft., rich yellow. Lavender, true fragrant sort. 
Bryans b.pnauet yCoceebotry: 12 Dwarf Golden Helenium, 1}ft. 27 Beesian Mimulus, 9in., scarlet, gold Sweet Rosemary 
12 Superlative Raspberry, the beat. 13 Oriental Poppy, 3it., salmon pink. 28 Blue Starwort, 2it., rich blue Golden Forsythia, very chloe, 

the above-named fruits are very free 14 White Lupin, 4ft., purest white. 29 Gentian Speedwell, lit., blue, room, exceedingly pre 
Beacing. party; thrifty sorta, 15 Gauze Flower. Gypsophila 3ft., white. 30 Showy Stonecrop, lit., rosy purple. Escallonia Ingrami, red. 
Oo a i 
Fire Flowers Paeon’s Roses . Larkspurs Flame Flowers 


“PICKWICK” PHLOX. 
10 magnificent hardy planta. 
Vivid Carriage 


“LEILA ” DELPHINIUMS. 


6 superb varieties, all tip- top for 
border and for cutting 


EARLY SPRING 
CABBAGE PLANTS 


“PORTIA” PAEONIES. 


“ PENDENNIS” PYRETHRUMS ‘ 
6 of the best and most gorgeous in 


7 superb hardy border plants, 


cultivation. 6 / 6 ; 
colours, 

~ Excellent 4 /6 Carriage ymense Carriage phe 3 / on eae Huge 4 = Carriage urs. 1 paid. 
for cutting. Paid. blooms. 9/ a paid 3 spikes. paid. Aurora, salmon rose... at 8a. 
@ of each, 21 plants, 9/6 carriage pd.) 3 oF each, 18 plants, 20/-, carriage pa. Fine, extra strong plants 3 of each, 18 plants, 8/6, carriage pd. Ee eee pati rao “p oc 
A.M. Kelway, single rose 9a- 3 plants, same name, 3/6 ready for immediate planting 3 plants, same name, 1/6 zh tamppel: dai fete ee Ne, 
Genl. Bendis single red i Qd- Arsene Muirel, lovely rose .. 1/9 to produce early supplies. Eureke, rich deep blue ee 9d. i. Danzanvilliers, fine lilac .. 8d. 
Esmeralda, single rose. . «. 9d- Festiva Maxima, white.. SOY!) Bees’ April Queen. Belladonna, double sky blue... 9d Evelyn, salmon rose, new .. 8d. 
Queen Mary, double pink e. Od» Mme Calot, soft blush.. oe 2/8) Bees’ Flower of Spring. Albion, the best white .. ~e 9d. F, A. Buchner, purest white .. 8d, 
J. Kelway, single scarlet ~» 9d-. Carnea elegans, pink .. ae BVA: Winningstadt. Cestrian, double pale blue se. 9d. Genl. Heutz, salmon red ee Od 
Hamlet, single pink .. «» 9d- Neva, fine silvery pink.. oense Wheeler’s Imperial Lamartine, deep gentian blue.. 9d. Iris, striking violet blue Pe Te 
Yvonne, superb double white... 9d- Atrosanguinea, crimson ~ 1/9 Peraimmon, large, sky blue .. 9d. Selma, pink, with cherry centre sd. 









—_—_ 


‘SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


All goods are sold on approval for cash 
with order. Bees Ltd. guarantee to return 
money in full if you are not satisfied. 


COLLECTIONS AND 20/- ORDERS 


are sent carriage paid. Smaller orders carriage 
extra at rate of 1d. in the 1/-, minimum carriage 6d. 













CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR 


will be sent post free on request. 

If possible, make up your order from this 
advertisement. It is the most economical 
way to buy what you want. 


A.B.C. OF ROSE CULTURE, 3d. 


Booklet of 32 pages; tells you all you are 
likely to want to know about roses. 2d. 
stamps with catalogue, order or alone. 


Gg 


175 b Mill Street LIVERPOOL 














REVISED PRICE LIST OF ROSES, PLANTS, FRUIT, &c., has been posted to customers. Additional Sopiss 


may be had free on application. There will be no fresh issue of Bees’ descriptive and illustrated Catalogue. The 1916-17 Cata- 
logue, containing full descriptions and 20 pages colour photos, will serve those who have it. | A few spare copies are available, 3d. 
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BEES. 


HOW TO INCREASE STOCKS OF BEES. 


INTRODUCTION.—Natural swarms should be 
prevented from issuing, so far as possible, 
as in many cases they are lost, and even if 
safely hived, their formation not only inter- 
feres with honey collection at the height 
of the season, but weakens the parent 
colony to such an extent that its value for 
producing surplus honey is reduced to very 
low limits. 

Under these circumstances every en- 
deavour should be made to increase stocks 
artificially. New stocks formed artificially 
early in the season have every chance of 
becoming strong and active honey pro- 
ducers, beside which, the strength of the 
parent stocks is reduced sufficiently to pre- 
vent them swarming naturally, but not to 
an extent which will interfere with their 
honey production. 

PREPARATION FOR INCREASE. — Stocks 
must be carefully nursed to bring them to 
full strength early in the season. Those 
requiring food should be given sufficient 
-quantities of syrup to induce the queen to 
lay more eggs than would be the case if 
the bees were dependent upon the meagre 
supply of nectar obtained from the few 
flowers in bloom at the time. If a super- 
abundance of syrup is given, the uncon- 
sumed portion is at once stored in the 
cells required for brood rearing, and as a 
result the development of the colony is re- 
tarded. This syrup may be prepared from 
manufactured medicated candy. Stocks 
having an abundance of stored food should 
not be fed with syrup, but food produc- 
tion may be stimulated by bruising the 
cappings covering the food situated near- 
est to the brood nest. At the end of 
February, drinking water, to each pint of 
which is added one teaspoonful of salt, 
should be provided in a shallow vessel 
containing stones, to support the bees 
while drinking and to prevent them drown- 
ing. The water should be at least 12 feet 
away from the hives, and should have a 
shade-board fixed about 18 inches above it 
to prevent the flying bees soiling it with 
their exereta. Artificial pollen should also 
be supplied by scattering Pea-flour on 
shavings or chopped Hay in a box placed 
in a position sheltered from the rain, but 
accessible to the bees. To assist the bees 


to increase their number rapidly they must’ 


be crowded together and given no more 
combs than they can cover thickly. This 
crowding is attained by means of the divi- 
sion-board, but as the strength of the 
colony increases, other combs should be 
added, singly, as required. 

Before dealing with the general methods 
of artificial increase three points must be 
made clear :—(1) Bees locate the position 
of their home and not the hive to which 
they belong, thus, if a stock is removed to 
a new position and is replaced by another 
hive, those bees on the wing return to the 
new hive in the .original position. (2) 
Natural swarms are made up of the oldest 
bees of the colony together with the old 
queen. (3) Only strong stocks must be 
used as the basis for artificial increase. 

METHODS OF INCREASE.—(1) Formation of 
a nucleus.—About the middle of April one 
nucleus can be made from each strong 
stock in the following manner :—Open the 
hive about midday, when the old bees are 
away foraging, and remove one comb of 
brood and two of food, together with the 
adhering young bees. Great care must be 
taken not to remove the queen with these 


combs. The two outer combs of the parent 
stock usually contain the most food and 
should therefore be selected for use in the 
nucleus. The comb containing the brood 
should be placed between these in the new 
hive for greater warmth. . Close up with 
the division-board and wrap up warmly. 
During bad weather give a little syrup. 
The bees in the nucleus upon discovering 
that they are queenless will rear a queen. 
With care this nucleus can be built up into 
a stock strong enough to winter sueccess- 
. fully. 3 

Stronger new stocks, more rapid in- 
crease, and a greater quantity of surplus 
honey can be obtained by combining 
methods (1) and (2) together. 
. (2) Increasing the strength of a nucleus. 
—Form 2 nucleus in the manner mentioned 
in method (1), and as soon as the queen 
has been mated and commenced to lay, open 
the hive on a fine morning and cage her 
on acomb. When this is accomplished fill 
up the hive containing the nucleus with its 
full complement of ten combs. Transpose 
a strong stock with that of the nucleus. 
As previously explained, bees only locate 
the position of their hive, and not the hive 
itself. Thus the bees out foraging from 
the strong stock will return to the nucleus 
and vice versd. AS a result the hive con- 
taining the nucleus will become fully popu- 
lated and sufficient young bees will be left 
in the old stock to enable it to recover 
strength rapidly. The queen caged in the 
nucleus is released after being confined for 
forty-eight hours. About a fortnight after 
this operation has been carried out each 
stock will be sufficiently strong to receive 
a super if favourable conditions have pre- 
vailed. Artificial increase by the combina- 
tion of methods (1) and (2) is strongly re- 
commended as producing the best results, 
owing to the fact that at no period when 
the stocks are strong are they queenless. 

(3) Making one extra stock from a num- 
ber of others.—In this methou the increase 
is obtained by utilising several strong 
stocks of bees. An example showing the 
utilisation of three stocks may be given :— 
From two of the stocks remove three 
combs of brood without the adhering bees, 
and replace them with frames fitted with 
full sheets of wired foundation. The six 
combs of brood thus obtained should then 
be placed in the centre of a fresh hive, 
with a couple of frames fitted with full 
sheets of wired foundation on either side, 
thus making the number of frames up to 
ten. The third stock, from which no brood 
has been removed, is moved to a new site, 
and is replaced by the one containing the 
brood combs, which is then populated by 
the flying bees from the stock that has 
been removed to a new site. These bees 
will rear a queen for brood production 
from the eggs in the combs. This principle 
can be applied to a larger number of stocks 
by taking fewer brood combs from each, 
always arranging for one stock from which 
no brood combs have been taken to supply 
the bees. The parent stocks used in form- 
ing the nucleus will be reduced in strength 
sufficiently to prevent them, in the 
majority of cases, from swarming natur- 
ally, and, provided care is exercised, will 
not be weakened to such a degree that 
honey production is decreased to any great 
extent. 

(4) Formation of an artificial swarm.— 
This is made in the following manner :— 
Open the hive containing the selected 
colony about ten o’clock on the morning of 
a fine day. Search for the queen, and, 
when found, place the comb on which she 
is, together with the adhering bees, in a 


END». O.Bw V0 UAE kL 


fresh hive in the centre of nine frames — 
fitted with full sheets of wired foundation. | 
Remove the parent stock to a new site and 
stand the fresh hive in its place; the bees 
from the parent stock which are out col- 
lecting nectar will, as ‘in the other cases 
mentioned, return to this hive and so 
found a new colony. The young bees left 
in the parent stock will rear a queen to ~ 
continue brood production. 

(5) To obtain two strong stocks and sur- 
plus honey from a natural swarm.—When, 


in spite of all precautions, a stock having _ 


a super or supers on it throws off a natural 
swarm, first hive the swarm into a tem- 
porary home (box or skep), then remove 
the parent stock to a new site, replacing 
it with a fresh hive containing ten frames 
fitted with full sheets of wired foundation. 
Remove the supers, with their occupants, 
from the parent stock and place them over 
the frames in the new hive. Then run the 
swarm into this ‘‘supered’’ hive in the 
usual way. By this method two strong 
stocks will be obtained, and, as all the 
foraging bees from the parent stock will 
join the swarm hived on the old location, 
the population will be increased sufficiently 
to enable them to complete the work of 
filling the supers.—Food Production 
Leaflet No. 48. 


CORRESPONDENGE. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS.» 


Cinerarias in a cold frame (Greenhouse). 
Cinerarias will do no good in a cold frame 
at this time of the year, as they will be 
injured by frosts. They do not like too 
much artificial heat; enough only should 
be used to keep out the frost. Pour the 
water in at the sides of the pots, and at 
would be a grave error to water them 
over the leaves with a rosed pot at this 
season. It would be well to get them at 
once out of the frame into a house that 
can be heated sufficiently. 

; FRUI'?, ; 

Pruning fruit trees in frosty weather 
(W. D. C., South of Ireland).—Certainly 
it ws inadvisable to prune fruit trees 
during severe and prolonged frost, as 
serious injury may result., Many a case 
of canker has, without doubt, arisen 
through non-observance of this rule. On 





the other hand, when there are but a few 


degrees of frost, or frost occurs intermit- 
tently, and soon becomes dissipated, prun- 


ing may be done without harm during the 
greater part of the day. 


x SHORT REPLIES. 


A. P.—You can have nothing better for 
vegetables, but you must be very careful 
to well dilute it before using, and never 
apply it when the soil is dry. Should the 
soul be dry, then you must give a thorough 
soaking of water before applying the 
liquid manure. Weak and oftén is sound 
advice when using. 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of fruit.—W. H. Z., Derby.— ~*~ 
Your Apple is, we think, Belle Bonne, an 
old English variety——7. A. L., Lin- 
thorpe,. Middlesboro’.—Apples: 1, Bram- 
ley’s Seedling ; 2, Royal Late Cooking ; 3, 
Seaton House. 





send, the Apple is London Pippin. 


Using ..Sugar Beet.—I have a largish a 


quantity of excellent Sugar Beet roots in | 


my garden, and should) be much obliged if — 
you can tell me the best way to pulp or 
otherwise make use of them (more than 
half a ton). Would some of them do for 
fowls?—A. EH. P. 


C. H, Gwynn.—So far 
as we can say from the single fruit you ~ 
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ARR’S CASH CLEARANCE SALE of 
Winter and Spring-flowering Bulbs, including Roman 

and Italian Hyacinths, Daffodils, Tulips, etc., for pots and 
outdoors. All selected bulbs in tine condition. List on appli- 
cation. —BARR & SONS, King-st., Covent Garden, W.C, 2. 


OBBIE & CO., Royal Seedsmen, Edin- 


burgh, will send a copy of their 1919 Catalogue and 
Guide to Gardening, free, if this paper is mentioned. 


— 





DZELL BLUE SEED POTATOES, the 


heaviest cropping first early, disease-resisting Potato. 


14 Ib., 4s. 6d. 


(Scotch grown). 
the leading maincrop and second earlies at most reasonable: 


Immediate delivery, All 


prices.—KHLLISON, West Bromwich. 





PEDIGREE SEEDS, — GOVERNMENT. 

Germination guaranteed; reasonable prices. Parsnip, 
4d. oz. ; Peas, 1s. 6d. pint; Shallots, 1s. lb. Catalogue free, 
—ELLISON, West Bromwich. AGENTS WANTED. 








ARNARDS, LTD., Norwich, for Espalier 


Fittings, Cordons. Arches, Wall Espaliers, etc. Specify 


requirements.—NORFOLK TRON WORKS, Norwich. 





[HE GARDEN BEAUTIFUL. — Home 


Woods and Home Landscapes. 


Illustrated with many 


engravings onwood. Demy octavo, 7s. 6d.net ; post free, 8s. 
—MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. . 


[RON AND WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 


Tree Guards, Gates, Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire Work of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel 
Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate Lists,— 
BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Manufacturers, Norwich, 


Safe, effectual, economical. 
| Nurserymen.—MoDOUGALL BROS,, Ltd., Manchester. 


SAVE COAL, SAVE LABOUR, SAVE 

MONEY.—Now is the time to plant a Kelway Colour 
Border, and you will be able to enjoy its exquisite beauty 
for many years without any additional expense or labour. 
Kelway’s famous Pzeonies, Delphiniums, Phloxes, and other 
Choice Hardy Perennials are included in their Colour 
Schemes, which provide blooms from early Spring to late 
Autumn. Send the measurements of your borders to the 
patil ak Department, KELWAY & SON, Langport, 

omerset. 


Now IS THE TIME TO PLANT Kelway’s 


Ponies, Kelway’s celebrated newest varieties, all ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, double flowered and single flowered. 
Strong plants now ready at reasonable prices. Kindly write 
at once for Price List.—-KELWAY & SON, Retail Plant 
Department, Langport, Somerset. 


THE COMING OF PEACE has not changed 


shortage into plenty. Food production is still of vital 
importance to the Nation. For the finest and most pro- 
ductive strains of vegetables see Webbs’ Catalogue for 1919 
(Seeds, Potatoes, Fertilisers), now ready, post free. Mention 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Special List of Seeds for 
Allotment Holders, post free to Secretaries of Allotment 
Societies WEBB & SONS, Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, 
Stourbridge. 


AXTON’S FRUIT TREES, Small Fruits 


and Strawberries. Our new Catalogue of the above, 
containing the most prolific varieties, in all shapes, post free. 
Cultural Hints for 24.—LAXTON BROTHERS, Fruit Tree 
Specialists, Bedford. 


ING’S ACRE Special Offer of SEEDS for 


Food Production. The advisability of ordering early 
cannot be too strongly advocated, Advance List post free. 
KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, Ltd., Hereford. 


“DOCK GARDEN PLANTS: Where and 

_ in What Soils to Plant Them.” An absolute Guide, 
detailing their individual characteristics and requirements. 
1s. net, post free. A client just writes: ‘‘I have a wealth 
of ‘rock garden literature,’ but I can honestly say your 
guide was my most valued friend.” This is one of many 
glowing testimonials received.—G. R. PHIPPS, F'.R.H.S., 
Alpine Nursery, Barnham, Bognor. 


QcoTCH SEED POTATOES, Vegetable 


Seeds, Shallots, Onion Sets, Potato Onions. Secre- 
taries of Allotment Associations are invited to write for 
our special prices. ‘Scotch Seeds and Potatoes produce 
Maximum Crops.”—TILLIE, WHYTE & CO., Seed Growers, 
12, Melbourne-place, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 


ROCKERY PLANTS, HARDY BULBS, 


inc. Daffodils and Lilies, Himalayan and other Rhodo- 
dendrons, rare Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Aquatics, Seeds. 
Catalogue on application.—G. REUTHE, Keston, Kent. 


ORRIS’S LIVE SEEDS.—Every packet 


sealed with dated guarantee seal. Therefore, why 
buy unguaranted? Lists free. Agents wanted.—MORRIS’S, 
Bristol-street, Birmingham. 


COTCH SEED POTATOES. — Majestic, 
Edzell Blue, 4s. 6d. ; Kerr's Pink, Rector, 4s. stone, 
carr. extra.—MORRIS'S, Bristol-street, Birmingham. 


COTCH SEED POTATOES,.—Great Scot, 

King George, British Queen, Arran Chief, King Edward, 

Factor, all 15s. cwt. . Catalogues. — MORRIS’8 SEED 
STORES, Birmingham. 


DWARE PEAS.—For the varieties that are 


really,worth while, get my Catalogue.—MORRIS’S, 
225, Bristol-street, Birmingham. 


AKELEY’S Parenttep HOP MANURE. 


— The only reliable and complete Substitute for 
Stable Manure. Use double handful to square yard. 
Prices, including bags, in accordance with the new Govern- 
ment order: 28 lbs., ls. 9d., 1 cwt., 5s. 6d.; 2 cwt., 93.; 
1 ton, 85s. Free on rail London. Oarriage forward for 
cash withorder. Recommended by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Write for free Booklet. . Beware of imitations.— 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ltd., 71, Bankside, London,S.E.1. 


cDOUGALL’S WINTER WASH FOR 
FRUIT-TREES.—To clean Fruit Trees from Moss, 
Lichen; to destroy Fungoid Spores, Scab, Hibernating 
Insects; and to check the growth and spread of Cankér. 
For use only while trees are dormant. 1 gallon drums, to 
make 80 gallons Wash, 10s. each; 1 quart tins, 3s. 8d.; 1 pint 
tins, 2s. From Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Ironmongers. 
—McDOUGALL BROS., Ltd., Port-street, Manchester. 


cDOUGALL’S “FUMERS” and 


Insecticide ‘‘ Sheets” for Greenhouse Fumigation. 
Sold by all Seedsmen and 












































Food PRODUCTION rrom tHE GARDEN. 
—Consult Sutton’s Catalogue of Food Production 
Seeds for 1919. Now ready. Send at gnce to-SUTTON 
& SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, Reading: 


ATH’S SELECT SEEDS.—New Illustrated 
Catalogue of Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds is 
now ready, and will be sent post free on application. 
Special terms to Allotment Societies.—(Dept. Bb), R. H. 
BATH, Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


ATERER’S'~ Rhododendrons, Alpines, 

Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, choice Flower 

and Vegetable Seeds. Lists free. — JOHN WATERER, 

Saas weeps LIMITED, Bagshot, Surrey, and Twy- 
ord, Berks. 


PRETTY PEACE PERGOLAS.—Climbing 
Roses, strong, healthy, well-rooted trees, leading sorts, 
suitable for the purpose, 10s. doz., carriage paid. Descrip- 
tive Priced Catalogue of Roses, Hardy Plants, and Fruit 
Trees free. — FRANK E. D. HARNETT, Rose Grower, 
Bearsted, Maidstone. 


950 000 HARDY Hersactous PLANTS. 
’ 


60 kinds, beautifully grown, from 2s. doz., 
carriage paid, including choice double Hollyhocks. 10,000 
Fruit Trees and Shrubs. Descriptive Catalogue.—F. H. 
JONES, Churchfield Estate, Cradley, Malvern. 


FINEST SEED POTATOES. — Duke of 


York and Early Victor, carefully selected, 4s. 6d. stone, 
carriage and packing free, c.w.o.—ELSOM, Spalding, Lincs. 


TOMATO FOR EARLY SOWING. — Fill- 

basket produces heavy trusses of the nice medium 
fruit so much desired. Raiser’s stock; pkts., 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
post free, c.w.o.—ELSOM, Spalding, Lincs. 


LLOTMENT SECRETARIES anxious for 


quotations for the highest grade guaranteed seeds in 
bulk or packets should write direct to the actual grower.— 
GEORGE ELSOM, Seed Grower, Spalding, Lincs. 


(JHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Dahlias, Pelargoniums, etc.—Our new Catalogue for 
1918-19 is now ready. Post free on application. — J. W. 
COLE & SON, The Nurseries, Peterborough. 


YE S, you can get the best Chrysanthemums, 

Hardy Phlox, and Michaelmas Daisies of —H. J. 
JONES, Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, Catalogue post 
free for 1d. stamp. 


ELLS’ CATALOGUE OF CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS now ready, post free on application.— 
W. WELLS & CO., Merstham, Surrey. 


QcorrisH SEED POTATOES, from the 
finest seed-producing districts of Scotland. Order early. 
~—J. & J. RAH, Heck, Lockerbie, Scotland. 


EAD MY CULTURAL GUIDE to Car- 
nation growing outdoors and under glass, 7d., post 
free.—C. H. TAUDEVIN, Willaston-by-Chester 


W. WELLS, JUNR., Hardy Plant Nur- 


series, Merstham, Surrey, will send his Herbaceous 
and Alpine Catalogue free on application. 


RIMROSE PLANTS, double mauve, 2s. 2d. 
doz. ; double white, Is. 6d. doz., post free. Perennials. 
List free.—K ATH, Harley Park, Callan, Ireland. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 
Lawrence-road, South Tottenham, N. 15, Conserva- 
tories, Winter Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, Portable 
Buildings, etc. 


HEMICAL MANURES.—Price Lists and 


information as to use supplied by—W. SHIRLAW, 
169, High-street, Tonbridge. 


THE APPLE in ORCHARD anp GARDEN. 
—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 6d. —-PUBLISHEK, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


OUNTRY HOUSE SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 


No emptying of cesspools. A perfect fertilizer obtained, 
No solids. No open filters. Perfectly automatic. Everything 
underground, State particulars.—-WmM. BEATTIE, 8, Lower 
Grosvenor. place, Westminster. i 


ISHURST COMPOUND.—Insecticide 


and Fungicide. Over 50 years’ reputation, Highly 
commended, R.H.S. Scientitically-controlled trials at 
Wisley, 1914-15. Sold by dealers in Garden Sundries. 
Wholesale—PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 



























































year our stock of some things 


ever, Is still with us as 
well as the rest of the 
trade. There are 
bound to be delays 
when sowing - time 
approaches, and_ for 
this we ask 
every buyer, no matter 


where he places _ his 


reason, 


order, to give it early, 
but don’t forget that 
your seedsman is a 

be over-anxious if your seed 
ourselves, execute their ord 


served! Unnecessary corre 


If you send your order 
near as possible, in the same 


GARDENING 


grow more food 


It is more necessary this coming season than ever, that every square yard of 
land should be cropped and made to produce the utmost amount of food. 
Even though peace be declared, the shortage wi!l still continue, and, it is 
thought by many people, for several years. To make matters worse, there is 
sull a shortage of good seed, due to reduced acreage and bad weather. Last 


ran out long before the end of the season, but 


this time we are prepared for a large increase. The labour question, how- 


we have the seed 


Readers of G. I. who have not had 
a catalogue should write at once fora 
copy. Owing to Government Re- 
| strictions, the number that we are 


allowed to issue is limited, there- 
fore a reprint is impossible. 


now in stock 


human being and wants a certain amount of sleep every 24 hours. Don’t 


s don’t come by return. Most seedsmen, like 
ers in rotation as received ; first come, first 
spondence should be avoided, as it takes time 


to answer, and that means time lost in the execution of orders. 


to us, you will be certain of its being sent, as 
rotation as it was received. You will get the 


best seeds that it is possible to produce, and you may possibly pay less than 
elsewhere as our business is worked on economical lines. Try us ! 


Samuel Dobie & Son, 


Established in Manchester 38 years ago. 


192, King Street, 
Chester. 








Associated Supplies, Ltd. 


GENERAL MERCHANTS, HAULAGE & STORAGE CONTRACTORS, 


& PLYWOOD M 


ANUFACTURERS. 








Terms and all particulars on application to :— 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone 
STORES, LIVERPOOL :— 


Palace Yard, 
Marsh Lane, Bootle. 


Telegrams : DexTERovs, LIVERPOOL. 
Telephone: 217 Boots, 


: BANK 3944, 


SHREWSBURY BRANCH:— 
Stone House, 
St. Julians Friars. 


Telegrams : DexTEROUS, SHREWSBURY. 
Telephone: 214 SHrewszury, 





WING TO THE PAPER RESTRICTIONS, 
readers must order their copies in 
Advance of Publication. 


To obtain a copy of ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED” in future it will be necessary to 
order it in advance from a Newsagent, or 
to send a prepaid order to the Publisher 
for a copy to be sent by post. 

The price is 2d, weekly; or, if sent by 
post, 2s. 6d. per quarter; 5s, half-year ; 
10s. one year, commencing any date. 
Copies for abroad, 12s. yearly. 


Sample copy, with Subscription Order 
Form, sent free on application to the 
Publisher. Address: 


63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THIS ORDER FORM MAY BE HANDED 
TO ANY NEWSAGENT OR FORWARDED 
TO OUR OFFICE, 


Please supply me weekly with a 
copy of ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
until further notice. 


Please mention ‘Gardening Illustrated” when writing to Advertisers. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS, 


CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, 
AND ALL KINDS OF FRUIT TREES. 


Send at once for my 


SPHCIAL LIST 


and book your orders at once or you will not be able 
‘ to get any. 


500,000 CABBACE PLANTS. 


Plant at once. — Offenham, Eliam’s Early, De- 
fiance, EK. York, E. Kainham, Flower of Spring, Best of 
All, Red Cabbage. Sample 100, 1/6, carriage paid ; 1,000, 
7/6. Lettuce, Cos or Oabbage, 100, 1/-. Fine strong 
Onion plants, Ailsa, Tripoli, Kooca, 100 sample plants, 
1/4, carriage paid; 10/- 1,000, free, 


G, F. LETTS, Fruit Grower, 
37, HADLEIGH, SUFFOLK. 


FRUIT TREES. 


Apples, Pears, Plums, Currants, Giant 
Carelass Gooseberries, Rasps., Straw- 
berries, etc. Bulbs, Roses, Rock and 
Hardy Plants. Seeds & Seed Potatoes. 


LIST FREE. 








' AMBROSE LICHTON, 17, KIRTON, BOSTON. 


FOR LARGE SPLENDID APPLES 
Grow cordons. 6 Fine named varieties, 12/6. Cordon 
Bush and Pyramid Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 6 to 9 ft. 
fruiting trees, 2/6 each; large trees, 3/- each. 500 Large 
Bush Morello Cherries, 2/6 each; will fruit abundantly. 
5-Years Standard and Half-standard Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, 3/- and 3/6 each. Trained trees of all sorts, 5/- and 
7/6 each. 4-Year Black and Red Currants, 6/- doz. Rasp- 
berry canes, 1/6 doz ; 10/- 100. 12 Lovely Vea Roses, named, 
6/6. 6 Grand Ramblers, 4/6. Large Bargain List free. 
Grape Vines, Figs, 2/6 each. American Blackberries, 1/- 
and 1/6each. As all goods sent by rail must be paid, send 
extra for carriage. - CLARKE, Avenue, Royal 
Hampton Nurseries, Middlesex. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS (all sections), 
CARNATIONS, VIOLAS. 
Best up-to-date Collections for Exhibition, Decoration, ete. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


H. WOOLMAN, Shirley, near Birmingham, 
Se =z wD KPOTTATWOES. 
Procure your Supplies cf Earlies now. 

Send for full Lists. Pig and Poultry Potatoes, 5/- cwt. bag, 


70/- per ton loose.—TOM E. KING, Seed Potato Grower, 
Somersham, St. Ives, Hunts. Contractor to H.M. Govt. 


HEATING INSTALLATIONS. 


Every size and description undertaken. 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS, 


Any make or capacity supplied, 


12-HOURS’ & ‘BOTANIC’ BOILERS 


Specially recommended. 


THE “MEET-ALL” STOVE. 


Designed for Small Greenhouses. 


12-HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 


258, VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, S.W.1. 





























Protect your plants with Smith s Cloches from frost, 
cold winds, birds, cats, etc. 
Complete Cloches, 10” wide, 10/6; 12”, 15/-: 14”, 21/- 
doz. Quantities less. Packing case, 1/- extra. 
Send your enquiries for Horticultural Glass, 
W. A. SMITH, 117, Great Hampton St., Birmingham. 














NOTIGE TO ADVERTISERS. 





In consequence of the Christmas Holidays 
we shall be obliged to go to press earlier 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED to be dated JANUARY 4th, 1919. As 
this issue must go to press before Christmas, 
it will be necessary for all advertisements to 
be in hand by TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24th. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
CARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








SANKEY Ses" POTS 


he 
State quantity of eax carriage paid” 
quotation (“carriage ” helt value of 
yoods), of write for Price Lint, tree 
SPECIAL POTS of all descriptions, Bulb owls and Fern 
Pans from .2d. each. 


RPICHARD SANKEY & SON, LT® 
Bulwell Potteries. NOTTINGHAM. 


and Cheapest. 
dired and bive * 
¥ aemtounts to 
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*Horsficeldi, Grand home- 
grown bulbs of first-rate quality ; 


early in pots, a superb bedder, 
pure white and gold. 15 for I/= 
“Pocts' Narciss Ornatus, 
purest alabastrine white petals, 


surrounding a vivid scarlet cup. 
25 for I/= 

“Karri Conspicuns, Orange 

scarlet cup, golden petals; light, 

gracejul, tree flowering; unexcelled 


both indoors and out; splendid 
bedder, a huge success in pots, &c, 
20 for I/= 


Cupido, fine rosy-pink, grand 
form and size, a splendid bedding 
tulip, regular in habit and firm in 
etalk and petal 16 for Ie 
Carminea, a bright and rich 
deep colour, a first-rate companion 
for the foregoing. 6 for I/= 


*tinglescombe Wellow. Of 
large size, almost spherical when 


*Fragrant Freesias, soil or 
fibre; room or greenhouse, 


24 for I= 


===} 12 Shilling Parcels Bulbs 10/- 


DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI. 


{Grandis, Handsome white and 
gold flowers; follows Horsfieldi; a 
very uselul flower to continue dis- 
play outdoors. 18 for Ie 


{Pheasants’ Eye, Crimson- 
edged orange cup, pure white 
petals; comimences to flower when 
ornatus is over. 30 for I= 


“Grand Monarque, bunches 
of handsome yellow flowers, orange 
centres. 12 for I/= 


*tG@olden Spur, a glorious 
thade of deep orange-gold, trumpet 
and petals sume rich tint, solid and 
finn in substance; first-class. 

15 fur I/« 
Giant Poets’ Nareissus, 
Very iarge and very early pure 
white svarlet-cupped flowers, 

16 for J/= 
"Grand Primo, very early, 
primrose and gold. 18 for f/= 
“*Mws. Dangtry. lemon yellow 
cup, White petals; fragrant, grace- 
Juland tree; indoors or out, 

16 for I/« 


**DoubleVellow. This mag- 
niticent old daffodil is at its best; 
huge double rosc-shaped flowers are 
ireely produced, and last a long 
time indoors or out. 

12 for I/. 


Polyanthus Narcissus, soil, 
fibre or water, flowers eurly, trag- 
rant. 18 for I/= 


+Double White Narcissus, 
the gardenia - flowered  poeticus 
plenus, deliciously fragrant; is in 
bloom until the end ot May. 

25 for 1/=} 


DARWIN AND MAY FLOWERING TULIPS. 


fully grown, and of a deep canary 
yellow colour possessed by no other 
tulip. 12 for 1/= 


*+White Queen (La Candeur). 
The neurest approach to a white 
Darwin, almost pure white indoors, 
outdoors it is shaded blush, 


9 for I/= 


“~Laurentia, deep rosy pink, 
shaded carmine, rich blue centre. 
6 for I/= 


Darwin Tulips (mixed), 
a fine blend of colour. 16 for I/= 


+Primulina, lovely pale straw 
yellow, elegantly poised. 
16 for I/= 


Cottage Tulips (mixed); 
a showy mixture of colour for bed- 
ding. 16 for I/* 


"Clara Butt, a delicate and 
gloriously pure shade of salmon 
pink; a buge succegs indoors and 
out; forces well; a superb bedder; 
truly magnificent. 

16 for I/s 


MISCELLANEOUS BULBS. 


+ Winter Aconite, the golden 
or butterfly yellow gem which car- 
pets the ground in March; recom- 
mended to be used in place of 


+White English Iris, hand: 
some large white flowers. 


12 for 1/s 


St. Brigid Anemones, finest 
strain, huge flowers, all shades, 
18 for i/= ‘i 


Carriage 


Paid 


Searlet Flame Flower, 


ts ‘Mixed En s ris, i 

“Violet Scented Enis (reti-  cTocuses. 50 for 1/= Mish ast pte fe Pati gaits gorgeous climbing hardy Perennial 
culata), velvety violet, with orange 7 i Nasturtiums. 8 for I= 
throat, most deliciously violet ene *:Einebella, mixed shades: of 
ted; does well in pots of soil or uebelis, m Crown = Imperi * 
testa ells a and = =6t*Spanis : xtra fl 
fibre in room or greenhouse. blue, &c.; charming in pot or bor- border flowers beataly me Adega se ae one cay eamnd 

5 for 1/= der. 25 for I/= 8ft. 2 for I/= price, 18 for I/= 


eee ee ee eee eee eae eee eae a eee ee EEN 


GIANT RED SHALLOTS. 


These Shallots produce clu:ters of as many as 15 
to 20 bulbs. Bulbs often weigh over 4b. each. 
The flavour is mild and the crop is sure; no 
trouble with insects or fly. They do remarkably 
well on new land where onions fail. 
Extra Selected, 1/6 lb. ; Tibs., £0/3; 141bs., 20/= 
Ordinary Bulb, 1/3 1b. ; 7lbs., 8/=; Idibs., 15/= 
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tDouble Orange Phoenix, 
primrose and -old petals, with 
orange centre; sometimes called 
“Exes and baon"; absolutely 
tip-top. 12 (or Ve 
Double Sulphur Phoenix. 
or “Codlins and Cream,” lovely 
canary or sulphur-yellow, like a 
Marechal Niel rose, 12 for I/= 


“Sir Watkin, a most hand- 

some and effective flower; deep 

orange, trilled trumpet ; rich yellow 

petals; first-class indoors and out. 
12 or 16 for I/* 


tMacrospila, splendid glowing 
crimson, shaded scarlet, with in- 
tense blue-black centre, and a 
pleasant spicy fragrance, 


18 for I/s 


t*Ixias or Corn Lilies, best 
mixed colours. 24 for I/s 


tGolden Allium (Molyluteum) 
heads of bright yellow flowers tor 
borders, beds, and edging. 


30 for I/s 


t*Spirza or Goat's Beard, 
beautiful ieathery spikes of delicate 
and rich colouring; do well in pots 
or border, 8 for 2/= 


names 











Mushroom Spawn.—bees’ 
Virgin Spawn. Now is the time to plant for best 
results and early supplies. 
sent with Spawn on request. 





Gd. per brick. 5/6 doz. 


(Carriage on 3, ¥d.; 42, 9d.) 


best Miltrack 


Complete directions 





——— 





cs LITTLE'S WEED 
DESTROYER. 


LIQUID. 
Double Strength 








Gallon Drum 
makes 
60 Gallons. 


DONCASTER. 





GARDEN BARROW. 


31/-, Carriage Paid. ) 
Of Ironmongers or 


S. M. WILMOT & CO., Ltd., BRISTOL. 


6 O’ESPELHO,” Jornal Illustrado. 


The only British paper printed in the Portuguese language. 

Its object is to improve Commercial Relations between 
Great Britain and Brazil, Argentina, Portugal and her 
Colonies. 

“‘O’Espelho” affords an excellent medium to gardening 
experts to get into touch with tropical and sub-tropical 
planters in Brazil. Published fortnightly, the paper already 
has a circulation of 40,000. Write for a free copy. 


**O’ESPELHO,” 
9, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. I. 


USA Stee ble ai haath Ale ded oll pees sree aoe rr ale eS 
GPORTSMEN, FARMERS, HORSEMEN. 
--Try our splendid Yorkshire Whipcord Tweed; wears 
like leather; showerproof; 7 yards for 353. Pattern free. 
—BRADFORD WOOLLEN CoO., 73, Bradford, 
j 














THE 
SILWOOD STORAGE 


COMPANY, Ltd. 


STORES : 


SILWOOD ST., ROTHERHITHE, S.E. 


310 
LISTS 





Transport by Steam 
Motor Wagons. 


Extensive Storage 
Accommodation. 


O IN USE 
ON APPLICATION 
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For Terms and all particulars apply to 
Offices : 


7, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


Telephone: VicToRIA 6882. 
Telegrams: Sitstroco, Vic. Lonpon, 








EEDSMEN, MHorticutturaL BUILDERS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GARDEN SUPPLIES desir- 

ing an extension of most profitable business should write 
to the Manager of the 


British and Latin-American Trade Cazette, 
188—189, Strand, London, W.C., and ask for a specimen 
The “Gazette” circulates is three languages— 






copy. 

English, Spanish, and Portuguese—and is read by the THE VICTOR 
leading Importers, Shippers, and others throughout AND 

the whole of Latin-America, including Mexico, Peru, THE PARK. 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Colombia, Lists of Pipesand 


various Islands, and also in Spain and 
Portugal. In all the above countries Agricuiture and 
Horticulture are the great industries. British supplies 
and British traders are wei.comed, ‘Trade can be done 
to an extent beyond computation. The 


British and Latin-American Trade Cazette 
(Offices : 188—189, Strand, London, W.C.) is published 
in the interests of British capital, enterprise, and 
endeavour in that vast sub-Continent. It is the official 
organ of the British and Latin-American Chamber of 
Commerce, 


Write for a free specimen copy of the “ Gazette.’ 


Panama, 


IN 
BOILERS. 
_ Fittinos Free. 


DENNIS [RON 


=P STOURBRIDGE. 
THE APPLE 1n ORCHARD anp GARDEN. 


—Containing full account of its culture, with special 
chapter on Apple Cookery. By post, 8d, PUBLISHER, 


63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.0. 2. 


The pioneer of cheap, simple and effective heat- 

ing for small greenhouses. 

of this boiler, and its numerous imitations, are 
the best testimony of its undoubted success, 
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The immense sale 


3 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. - 
BICESTER 


—Hand-Picked Seed Potatoes—//? Bunyard’s 


Bees’ (Guaranteed and Tested) Quality. | 
Q-U-A-L-I-T-Y ‘ ° 
Nurseries. 
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—more than price —is always 


THE MOST IMPORTANT IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


CONSIDERATION IN_ BUY- 
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ING. ‘ho difference in cost Bees’ Seed Potato Dept. is now in special charge 1 | QQ 
Sere ’ ¥ Oi 

Gechiev ane erin actos of a man trained by the ey 

rb UE aes td ere he Board of Agriculture and the Oy We can offer the following items 
bumper ”’ crops. | oq 1 ‘bed in 1 toe Ss 

Saag batik [Fekrantes te Royal Gardens, Kew. | Ba described in last se Ss issue :— 

Eh er oreae serena hand- For several years this specialist in Seed Potatoes i) Andromeda floribunda, 

Dee COU enero erie ie MEOR URE, as chief assistant at the famous Ormskirk trials o 4s. each. 

disens d, 1 d tub ; was Chieti assistant a im 2 

aclanilt febinn rods atonevas of the Board, where a!l known varieties of Pota-] - S Rose Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 

{ull if you are not satisfied. toes are tested and certified for immunity from IS A 5s. each. 

COST OF CARRIAGE wart disease, and where the question of syno- ‘ Watsonia Ardernei, SH 

ON POTATOES mimity is understood as in no other place in the | | ‘ aye 5s. dozen. 

: a ‘ : world. The engagement of this highly trained | ' | is Abutilon vitifolium, i 
poe Vaeetie ely ae man of wide experience indicates how earnest and H pS : 3s. 6d. each. 0 
paid, please remit as under:— sincere is the desire of Bees Ltd. to serve their ; el The Banksian Roses, Sa 

, a ® . -¢ . 
(It is advisable to send per pas- customers in the most satistactory way possible, ey) aint 2s. 6d. each. 
senjer train, All passenger train E : ne e rubby cermander, q 
traffic has to be prepaid.) Goods Train. Passenger Train. | i : 9s. 6d. each. (ij 
Capes Fae —_—_——. @avqx———————~ F] A . 
iewt. 56lbs. lewt. S6lbs. 28lbs.—‘Lilbs, i; Fremontia californica, D 
Upto +60: milea” ie $3 ~ve0 W478 conser deere 1 Ginn /t tere | KS 5s, each. 
FE chad TO Ee IN, SAMS EEO SB i | “ Coreopsis grandiflora, 
” a ’ oe on oe) Ps ae Sas Ja K 
Over 200 3; Pelt (be ee BLO EPS Loe OPS Ret Brown (Bae aS OY : ___ ds. dozen. 
(To ascertain distance from Liverpool to your station look up passenger fare in time-table, which is iS Coreopsis verticillata, f 
calculated at about 1d. per mile. Thus, if ordinary passenger fare is between 4/3 and 8/4, the distance | mu 7s. 6d.-dozen 
fi a iles. atoes ci nt carriage ; + Train. y : ¥ : : 
will be between 51 and 100 miles. Potatoes can be sent carria Aen lal es eee, aoe ai) Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta, Sh 
FIRST EARLY VARIETIES. Y 112lbs.| 56Ibs. | 28lbs. | Libs. | nd _ > 38each. i" 
nee poke rita Sheng Very early ; yellow flesh kidney. . eves aor. foe a8 i ( 
701 Duke o or nglis i x we os ate An / 
9702 EARLY ECLIPSE (Scotch), white kidney ; apearay crops ree rake As yi! Rd x 
9704 EPICURE (Scotch), reliable early ; white roun aie ar 6 — | 4 2/6 ‘ 
9706 MAY QUEEN (Scotch). White kidney, very heavy cropper .. Sh 48/6 Ae 4/6 =u G eorve Bun ar 0 x 
9707. May Queen (English) “uP. 351 he ieee te 2 /$ g y 
Midlothian Early. Another name for Duke of York, which see. AY ° ou 
9708 NINETY-FOLD (Scotch). White panes mealy, good flavour. 26/6.118/6 77 Ss | Sy LTD., ( 
3lbs. of seed gave a crop of 273lbs., hence the name AS ie — / ; 
9710 Sharp’s EXPRESS ee White-fleshed kidney .. a Bar He fue a ROYAL NURSERIES Sd 
9711 Sharp’s Express (English Ae si AS as ie = = ‘ , 
9712 Sir John Llewellyn (Scotch). Kidney, white flesh .. .. |26/6 |13/6 | 7/-| 2/9 MH MAIDSTONE. Ds 
SECOND EARLY VARIETIES. Ms 
9716 Great Scot (Scotch). A white round, fine flavour, heavy cropper |17/6 | 9/- | 4/9| 2/6 WSS Aes Nee SRE Repntagaap 





MAINCROP VARIETIES. 
9718 Arran Chief (Scotch). Whiteround, vigorous; disease resisting | 17/6 | 9/-| 4/9 | 2/6 
9720 Factor (Scotch). Very prolific, excellent flavour, handsome 
tubers .. a aS Nfs Bis “e i ite .. {17/6 | 9/-| 4/9| 2/6 
9722 King Edward (Scotch). Fine tuber, splashed with pink vata /6 9/-| 4/9 2/6 
9724 Up-to-Date (Scotch). Oval or kidney shape; white flesh ..|17/6 |] 9/-| 4/9 | 2/6 





SEED POTATOES 


Scotch and Yorkshire grown. 

All the leading varieties. 

No better stocks obtainable. 
Send for List, 


ISAAG POAD & SONS, 


84 & 86, Walmgate, YORK, 


Growers and Distributors of Special Immune varieties for 
the Food Production Department, 


ARTINDALE’S SEED POTATOES 


Immune Varieties for Infected Areas. 
Passed by Board of Agricuiture. 
When ordering include amount to cover cost of carriage. 





YMMUNE. VARIETIES OF POTATOES . = 

Authorised by the Board of Agriculture for Planting on Land Scheduled for Wart Discase, 

NEW VARIETIES OF IMMUNE POTATOES. 

9726 EDZELL BLUE (Early). Coloured round, flesh a pure white ; crops well; quality excellent. 
When pecled, the cooked tubers are pure white. (Scotch). 1 cwt. 39/6, 56lbs. 20/—, 28lbs. 
10/6, 14lbs. 5/6. 

9727 Edzell Blue (English). 1 cwt. 32/6, 56lbs. 16/6, 28lbs. 8/6, 14lbs. 4/6. 

9728 RESISTANT SNOWDROP (First Early). White kidney-shaped tubers, white fleshed ; flavour 
very good, and crops very well. It is so far the only reliable early white kidney potato immune 
from wart disease. 11b.-1/-, 4lbs. 3/9, 7lbs. 5/6, 141bs. 10/6. 

9730 THE BISHOP (Maincrop, Scotch). At the trials of the Board of Agriculture and at the subse- 
quent Exhibition (where a few pounds of this new variety changed hands at the rate of 5s. per 
pound), there was a concensus of opinion that no finer potato had ever been seen. It is regarded 
as the most beautiful and most perfect tuber; with a skin like satin, scarcely any eye, and of a 
perfect long oval shape. It is a good cropper, and is immune from wart disease. 1lb. 1/-, 4lbs. 
3/9, Tibs. 5/6, 141bs. 10/6. 

9732 KERR’S PINK (Maincrop). Awarded Gold Medal as one of the best immune varieties, 
Tubers round to oval, very handsome in shape and most delicately tinted pink. Flesh white ; 
flavour and cooking qualities excellent ; yields a very heavy crop of good-sized tubers. —(Scotch.) 
1 cwt. 36/6, 56lbs. 18/6, 28lbs. 9/6, 141bs. 5/— 

9733 Kerr’s Pink (English). 1 cwt. 28/6, 56lbs. 14/6, 28lbs. 7/6, 14lbs. 4/— 

9734 MAJESTIC (Maincrop). At the moment this is the greatest “ desideratum’”’ of the potato 
world, and right well does it deserve its position. White, of rather long and slightly flattened 
kidney shape, with eyes which scarcely cause dentations in the surface, and a smooth clear skin, 
it is a variety of striking appearance as well as proportions. The quality is first rate in every 





9714 BRITISH QUEEN (Scotch). White kidney, heavy cropper.. |17/6 | 9/-| 4/9 | 2/6 


respect, while its cropping powers are enormous. (Scotch.) 1 ewt. 44/6, 56lbs. 22/6, 281bs. {Miles—20 50 100 200 
11/6, 141bs. 6/— 141, Gaee . ete .6Gs. feo! SOs eee 
9735 Majestic (English). 1 cwt. 36/6, 56lbs. 18/6, 28lbs. 9/6, 141bs. 5/— 28lb. .. -- Wd... 8d... Vs .. 1/4 
9736 TINDWALD PERFECTION (Rob Roy). (Maincrop.) At the Board of Agriculture trials this Carriage paid on larger orders. © geotch ceed 
year, this variety has confirmed the excellent opinion formed last season. It is a white round of MAINCROP—BISHOP, New . 4.) Ts svone, 
very good quality, and is a good reliable cropper. 1 cwt. 32/6, 56lbs. 16/6, 28lbs. 8/6, EARLY—EDZELL BLUE, New.. .. 5/- ,, 4 
14lbs. 4/6. ; AN CRO ee PINK .. «. . i . 
\ SECOND EARLY IMMUNE POTATOES. 112lbs.| 5 6lbs.|. 28lbs.] 141bs. He bestia ol ~ cise 1 : 
9738 King George V. (Scotch). Resembles British Queen; heavy ” ate a bl EE: “8 = te ” oe 
Sieg edt te sue Mie cane oe 17/8 9/- 4/9 2/3 ” ee fice yi be 
9739 King George V. (English) .. ne 3s ae ne aS — 2/6 9s rae ain” Sa ee 
9740 GREAT SCOT (Scotch). Vine also as a Maincrop; delicious |17/6 | 9/-| 4/9 216 FIRST EARLY-WITCHHILL.. ..10- , 
9741 GREAT SCOT (English) .. “ ea bie a -. |17/6 | 9/-| 4/9 | 2/6 We bave great confidence in recommending Majestic 
*s,9742 THE ALLY (Scotch).: Oval to round; immense cropper .. |20/—|10/6 | 5/6 | 3/- and Witchhill as the two best new varieties. ‘hey are 
, MAINCROP IMMUNE VARIETIES. really excellent sorts, wonderful croppers, and good eating. 
9744 Golden Wonder (Scotch). Kidney shaped, white flesh, oxcellent |17/6 | 9/- | 4/9 | 2/8 . W. ARTINDALE & SON, 


9746 Langworthy (Scotch). White kidney of splendid flavour .. |17/6 | 9/-| 4/9} 2/8 


9748 The Lochar (Scotch). Awarded gold medal at the trials of the Seed Potato Crowers & Dealers, SHEFFIELD. 





° . s a 
3oard of Agriculture ; white round, a heavy cropper .. -- |17/6 | 9/-| 4/9] 2/6 a a ‘ 
9749 The Lochar (English) .. syle Bat eS, lok) late Pane 77 Ae Oe ek aS 2 7 peg ld tnaral undereye Ad a” 
Until customers find out which variety does best in their district, it will be wise to grow two or three of the newer sorts, These seeds are considered by us, after years’ experi- 4 
, and not rely on any one sort. rie to be id Pall tpi 5 ai pith pili per ig bal) 
9760 Mushroom Spawn, 8d. brick, 7/6 doz. Carriage on 1 6d., on 3 9d., on 12 1/— Beanapead: Gasly: maid: late, ee Lae 5 ft., 1s.3d. pt. Beet, — 
4, 9761 Giant Red Shallots, 1/3 lb., 41bs. 4/9, 7lbs. 8/—, 141bs. 15/- 10/- Orders round and long, 6d. oz. Onion, 1s. oz. Parsnip, Spinach, __ 
9762 Giant Red Shallots, Extra selected, 1/6 lb., 4lbs. 5/6, Tbs. 10/3, 141bs. 20/- rascte 3d, oz. Carrot, dwarf and long, 9d. oz. Turnip, Swede, 
9763 Onion Sets. 1lb. 2/6, 2lbs. 4/9, 41bs. 9/— rier is Radish, 4d. oz. Mustard and Cress, 2d,0z. Kale, Broccoli, 
9764 Rhubarb Sets, Crimson Champagne, 3/6 doz. Carriage, 1/- ode Sprouts, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Marrow, Cucumber, 


5 i f it int — |b. Leek, Lettuce, Parsley, Savoy, Tomato, and all flower seeds 
pie Mint Kicots, Desh analy pan ea ade hoe each in Jarge 3d. pkts. Shallots, 1s. lb. Rambler Roses, Hia- 


—_BEES Ltd., 175b Mill Street, Liverpool WIDENNIST SONG Dukestrost St Leonarde-on Sew 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 
- GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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- Best quality. 
_ The best known means of destroying Cater- 
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DILAPIDATIONS 


GLASSHOUSES. 


G2" We can now supply “BE 
(WITHOUT RESTRICTION) 


“VITROLITE” |“PLASTINE” 


THE BEST THE IMPERISHABLE 
PAINT. PUTTY. 


cau. | PRE-WAR QUALITY. ted 



















PER GALL. PER OWT. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
Grove Works, BATTERSEA, S.W. 11. 


Telegram3—“ Carson's, Battsquare, London.” 





Telephone —1630, Battersea (2 lines). 


BANDING COMPOUND || THE CHEAPEST IN ENCLAND. 


No. 50. 








~ AND 


GREASE-PROOF PAPER 


FOR FRUIT TREES. | |} 


AN 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 
, Made in complete sec- 


ft tion best quality 
Board, planed and 


V- jointed on strong 
framing. Roof covered 
with Felt, over tongued 
boards. Door fitted 
strong hinges, 


af 


with 





LIME SULPHUR WASH en ee... 
“ CASH WITH ORDER. Bt 
Guaranteed Full Strength. 6 ft. long, 4 ft. wider ft. high .. £7 00 oor 
For Winter Washing Fruit Trees. Hegel on wide, 7ft. 4 in pe pine <b 
9 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, Sit. high = 4949 G ive 
ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. |} 39% tone: er wiser: din nist 14 3 9 S96 


Adheres well to the leaves. Carriage Paid to any Station in England and Wales. 


Catalogue, with Testimonials, post free. 


J.T. HOBSON & CO., 


Largest Makers of Portable Buildings, 
HsTaBlisHED 70 YEARs, FRISIDEORD. 
Works, 6 acres. 


pillars on ‘Trees and Bushes. 


CAUSTIC ALKALI 
WINTER WASH. 


NICOTINE. 











Timber Supplies, 





‘ 99 LIMITED. 
PEO MeRITE.”| aren. 
The most effective Powder for destroying ee ey: 
ground vermin. Use it when Trenchiog 

OFFICES: 


and making Potting Compost, : F ; 
7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W, 1, London. 


Telephone: Victoria 6882, 
Telegrams: Tisuli, Vic. London, 


Write for Price List to the Manufacturers : 


CME CHEMICAL GO., LTD, 


STORES: 
TONBRIDGE, KENT, Silwood St., Rotherhithe, S.E. 16, 
And RIVER ST., BOLTON, LANGS.| . London. 








KILLS 


VAPORITE wcities 


; Of all Seedsmen 
Strawson Cuemicat Co Ly! 79.QUEEN VictoRIA St LONDON 


=] 
ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS.— 
Rock, Wall, Marsh Plants, and Mountain Shrubs. By 
Ww. ROBINSON, author of ‘I'he English Flower Garden.” 
Fourth Edition, revised, illustrated. Price 10s, 6d. net; post 
free, 11s. Address—PU BLISHER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
London, W.C. 2. * 


sap scent Spee RAY ST LAO EW am OO TL OA 
When writing Gardening firms please mention 
“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Parcels of Wood of every description in 


LOG, PLANK, BOARDS, 
SCANTLINGS, &c. 


rs (JARDEN ING ILLUSTRATED” owes 
much to the regard entertained for it by regular 
subscribers. The management desire to reciprocate this 
regard. Any subscriber who thinks his friends would be 
interested in the present issue may have copies sent to 
them free by post if the list of names and addresses is 
forwarded to — MANAGER, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, The address list will be returned if necessary. 
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No Bad Feeling 
No unpleasant sensation, no sense 
of weariness and depression, no 
sick headache, no touch of stomach 
or liver disorder will trouble you 
long when you begin to take advan- 
tage of the cleansing, healing and 
tonic properties of Beecham’s Pills. 
Never aday passes but you can 
hear people testify to the good they 
have received from this remedy. 
Nevera day passes but numbers of 
erstwhile ailing people are enter- 
ing into their heritage of good 
health by means of that reliable 
remedy Beecham’s Pills. And, 
with good health generally come 
good cheer, good spirits, good 

temper and good friends 


Thanks To 
Beecham’s 
Pills. 


Sold everywhere 
in boxes, labelled Is-3d and 3s-0d. 


habe RY 2 EMRE 
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Great January 
SALE 


Of Table Damask, 
Bed Linen, Towels, 
Shirts and Collars, 
and Handkerchiefs, 


Write for Bargain List. Sent post free upon request. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
46R, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
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, | Bat, eae r mt . ‘ 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 

The most reliable substitute for stable manure, mixed 
by our special process, is cleaner to handle, and gives 
better results, and ready for immediate use. Highly 
recommended by all Horticultural Societies, as specially 
adapted for mixing with the soil in preparing for the 
Spring and Summer Crops. 

Sent on receipt of P.O. 56 lbs., 4s. ; 1 cwt., 5s. ; 2 cwt., 
9s. ; 4 cwt., 17s. ; 6 cwt., 24s. ; 10 cwt., 37s. 6d. ; 1 ton, 70s. 
CARRIAGE PAID 60 miles by rail. Over that add 3a. 
per cwt. for every 50 miles or part. 

A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 

MASKELL’S WORKS, Dirleton Road, West Ham. 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS. 
RS SET SY AT CT ES TTT SST AS 
Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as 
to soundness and quality before despatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchant 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 

35 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Sa a a ee ee 
OWN GARDENING.—New and greatly 
improved Edition. By B,C. RAVENSOROFT. A Hand- 
book of Trees, Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Oulture 
in the garden, window, or greenhouse. By post, 2s. 6d. net, 
—MANAGER, 83, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.O, 2. 
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Takes Tarnish 
off Tins. 
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/ My ite 
pablo Cg 


T’S the pile of greasy 

tins which makes the 
washing-up so formidable. 
Let Monkey Brand clean 
them for you. It will make 
Sreasy meat tins, baking 
sheets, cake tins, saucepan 
lids, in fact all tinware, 
sparkling and free from the 
faintest trace of grease or 
tarnish. Monkey Brand is 
a wholesome and reliable 
preparation for a thousand 
household uses. Give it a 
place in your kitchen to-day. 


WON’T WASH 
CLOTHES. 
TWO BARS FOR 4d. 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD— 
TIN LIKE SILVER—PAINT 
LIKE NEW. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY pagers e 


We anal 


MON KEY BRAND 
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Published by Jonn NAYLER, on behalf of the Pro 
oprietors, ab their Offices, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Londen, W ©, 2 (Telephone: Holb 731 d 
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Made in Italy 
04-14B 


032919"9913 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-U 


HNL 


3 0112 111359516 





